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PREFACE. 


The lutroiluction to this Work is so written as to rentier a long preface neither 
necessary nor ilesirahle. Probably, a irtsio^'y of the BriiUh Empire in India and the 
East is one of the most laborious works which could be nndertakenj however popidar 
the form which may be given to it. This ciremnstancej so well known, furnishes the 
Author with a jilea for the iudulgence of lus readers, whose support has been so 
extensively given to his productions. 

The Author will merely use this Preface as the medium of expressiug his 
obligations to those whose assistance he lias found so valuable. He is indebted to 
ilr. J. Eugene O’Cavaxagii for his aid in the portion which treats of India in 
the heathen and Mohammedan periods. To John Hollyeh, Esq., of the India 
House, to whom this Work is dedicated, the Author is especially under obligations 
for counsel and aid hi various ways, although entertaining, on many points, difi’erences 
of opinion in reference to Indian affairs. The advice of H. T. Pkixsep, Esq., of the 
Council for India, and the com-tesy of Sir Pivobt Cautley, also of the Council, claim 
the Author’s grateful thanks. In the selection of the best hooks as guides and text¬ 
books, and for the enunciation of important critiques, he expresses his acknowledg¬ 
ments to Dr. Haysian Wilson, Professor of Sanscrit in Oxford University, and 
Librarian to the ludia House. From every person connected witli the Company’s 
Libraiy attention and com-tesy have been received. The Author is also much 
indebted for the ophiions expressed to him in reference to India and Indian affairs 
by Major-General Sir Fenwick Williams, Bart., of Kam, and Beuram Pasha 
(Lieutenant-General Caimoii), wlien, in the earlier pciiod of his labours, the judg¬ 
ment of men of eminent parts and experience was of the highest value. 

Throughout this AYork, as in all his other historical labours, the .-Vuthor lias 
been guided simply by a love of truth, and has held himself nuiufluenced by party, 
political, or personal considerations. lie has ivritteu neither in the interest of the 
Board of Control, the East India Company, nor of any other class either in England 
or India. His patrons are exclusively the Piddic, to whose good opinion he aspires, 
aud to whom he now commends tliia AYork,—wliatcver its raei-its or defects,—as 
an impartial History of the British Empire in India and the East. 


Kensington, 
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CoLi>NEL Gr DR WOOD, ill Iiis important work, tlie of the Dulce of WeUtjjgton^ 

makes the following remark:—"The great end of history is the exact illustration of events as 
they occurred; and there sliould neither be exaggeration nor concenlmentj to suit angry feelings 
or personal disappointment. History should contain the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” In the subject of this work the temptation to deviate from the principle laid 
down by the writer just quoted is very great. The government of India has long been the 
theme of party politics in the legislature and throughout the Bntisli empire, and recent events 
have not diminished the tendency to debate the matter, even where the in formation possessed 
but little qualified the adventurous disputants* Foreign nations have entered into this 
discussion, and, prompted by envy or by au adverse policy, liavc subjected the settlement, 
progress, and government of the British in India to the most searching, stringent, and severe 
criticism. The commercial classes in England ivere, to a considerable extent, in conflict ivith 
the home government and the Honourable East India Company, so long as the latter was 
a trading company. The missionary societies, representing the religious publie, have been in 
collision with the directors on their religious policy in India, and upon numerons social 
questions of the deepest concern* Military authorities of eminence have expressed very 
serious differences of opinion with one another and the committee in Lcadcnhall Street, as to 
the constitution and direction of the army. Political economists have complained of the 
management of Indian resonrees, and mooted schemes of great magnitude in reference to 
their future development. The crown and the company have not ahvays worked in harmony, 
and both have been denounced by native rajahs, parliamentary orators, and popular WTiters, as 
unjust and negligent; while men of profound experience in Indian affiiirs and Indian character 
have represented the government as adapted to the people vdt1\ wondrous suitability, and 
maintained with unswerving justice* Under these circumstances, to avoid a partisan feeling 
in any direction,^keeping in view the old but much neglected maxim, itudt alteram pa rf cm ^ is 
an hononrable task for a writer to propose to himself, but one of extreme difficulty to perform. 
It is, however, essential to a correct and honest History of India, not only that a general 
impartiality should be observed, but that fair account be taken of cveiy conflicting interest 
and party, and their views, and the arguments by which they have been supported, correctly 
represented to the general reader. The laborious investigations %Yhich this duty imposed 
have been faithfnlly executed, and in the following chapters the injimetion shall be obeyed— 
“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” 

That there have been misgovermnent and neglect in the administration of India is too 
true; but no Englishman can make himself acquainted with all the circumstances of our 
Indian acquisitions, and the character of the native instrumentality which has been of 
necessity employed in the army, the collection of taxes, and the dispensation of justice, 
witliout feeling that the English nation might fake as a motto, descriptive of its Indian 
rule, the title ivliich Enlwer Lytton gives to one of his works—"Not so bad as w’^e seem*” 
That evils of terrible magnitude exist in the social condition of India, wdiich the govern¬ 
ment have not made adequate efforts to eradicate, or even to mitigate—and that some have 
attended the progress of English powder and gov^ernment—is so obvious, and so certain to ho 
the case under any form of governinent, tluit it is astonishing how intelligent persons are 
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found to feel or affect surprise. It is etill more a matter of wonder that those wlio have so 
keen aa eye for the detection of misrule^ and for the errors and mischiefs ■wMoh have been 
permitted to remain, and even to grow up under our supervision, should he so dull in noting 
the benefits conferred, and which have been mingled with the measures most generally 
regarded as injurious* The great dramatist represents Henry V, as discovering amidst the 
perils of Agincourt that there is 

" Some soul of goadaois in things evil 
Would men ohaen'ingly distil it out.” 

This is the spirit in which all criticism on Indian affairs, and, in fact, all historical criticism, 
ehould be made, * 

The importance of the subject demands that the attention of the British public should he 
dispassionately given to the present condition of India, and to the measures in reference to 
her government which must occupy the legislature for very many years to come. This cannot 
be done hut by an intelligent accj[uaintance mih the country, its resonrees, history, and the social 
condition of its inhabitants. No time could be more favourable for elucidating these topics in a 
manner adapted to popular perusal, yet also in a manner oomprehensive and in harmony -with 
the progress of the people of tliis country in the knowledge of social, economical, and political 
Bcience* India is the brightest gem in the most glorious crown that was ever placed upon a 
queenly hrow, William, Prince of Orange, is represented to have said of Ireland, when 
looking down from an elevated position upon one of her beautiful landscapes, “ Tins is a 
country well worth fighting for 1 and who could look upon the glorious Ind,’* teeming with 
fertility—-rich in all the natural luxury of the tropics—glowing beneath the brightest sunshino 
that smiles on even the landscapes of the East—bounded by tlic old historic lands of remotest 
antiquity—curious alike in the phenomena of nature and the mental peculiarities of the races 
that dwell there, and containing unworked resources sufiicient to tempt the ambition of tho 
greatest and richest empire—without feeling that it is worthy to be kept by those who con¬ 
quered, aud BtiU nobly hold it. Surely, if ever country were worthy the valour of the brave, 
the study of the learned, the exploration of the philosopher, the observation of the traveller, and 
the holy enterprise of the Christian, this is it. There genius of every order may find scope. 
The languages, literature, religion, and customs of the people,“the scenery, soil, mines, 
material resources, and geographical position of the country,—-all invite the brave in arts and 
study, as much as the bravo iu arms, to confer upon it the benefit of their enterprise, and thus 
enlarge the sphere of human advantage, as well as open up for themselves a trade of fame and 
honour. It is scarcely possible for the English student, at all ev'cnts no’w, to devote too much 
attention, to this subject. 

For the future welfare of India, and for English dominion and renown, there is hope* 
The hurricane which has passed over Hiudoostan wuU purify the political and social atmosphere, 
and leave a brighter and more benign calm than prevailed before. M e must not regard 
political any more than natural convulsions as simply evils. It is ueeessary that the mind of 
a nation should be disturbed, to awaken it from. supinencBS, even although the process bo 
alarming. Agitation prevents social evils from settling into a sediment; the more they 
are stirred, the greater the probability that they woil evaporate and pass away* The lightning, 
which dazisslcs in the distance, shaking the heavens with thunder, blasting the forest tree, and 
shattering the sacred temple or the stately palase, also rends the cloud, and scatters its peut^ 
up treasures on the thirsty soil; so in tlie dealings of Providence, when the voice of his 
reproof reverberates through the nations, and the lightning of his power smites and over¬ 
throw's the proudest monuments of human sagacity and dominion. He at the same time 
replenishes the earth with Ms goodness, and prepares, by the very processes vdiich fill the 
peoples with dismay, seasons of fair tranquillity aud brightening joy. The breeze which sT.vceps 
the stagnant lake carries onw'ard its pestiferous odour, but it also passes over park and 
pasture, bearing on its laden W'ing the fragrance of blossom and of flower. It is thus that a 
philosophic mind regards the operations of the Divine government* So long as the lieart 
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of a nation ia sound—so long as there are principle^ aelf-examination^ and courage—disasters 
bear witlnn them the elements of political resuscitation. This has been singularly the case in 
the history of great nations. They have seldom emerged from an inferior position to a 
new and higher one, without having experienced some rude colUsion from without or con¬ 
vulsion within, as in a geological catastrophe, when an inferior organisation breaks up to 
give place to one of superior type. Frequently great changes take place in the inner life of 
a nation by slow degrees, less observed by other nations, hut not less felt by the people who 
are the subjects of the change; but it is questionable if even these are ever painless—old 
customs, law^s, religions, do not expire, nor are old policies changed, as the western sunset 
passes softly away, or as the dawm noiselessly advances with bright feet along the heavenly 
way: the bird which shakes off its old for a new and gayer plumage hnds the process painful 
as well as gradual, although the result is renewed strength and beauty* 

The events wliich have lately occurred in India, and by which all humane minds liave 
been horror-stricken, are the certain although terrible means by which India is to be opened up 
to better government and European civilisation. The obstacles wliich stood most in the 
way of such happy changes were caste and Mohammedanism; the former must cease to 
obtain any offidat recognition, and the latter must he kept down by the only means possible— 
the point of the sword* As to caste* there never existed on earth any barrier to liuman 
progress so effectual; imagination, however depraved morally, while intellectually active, 
never conceived anything by which pride, oppression, and an immutable ignorance, niiglit 
be BO efficiently conserved* The government of India lias been blamed and defended with 
equal zeal for treating it with respect* Colonel Sykes has irrefutably proved the impossibility 
of refusing to recognise it, either in the organisation of the anny or the administration of tlie 
law: it ■was at once a rehgious and social institntiou, possessing a traditional and positive 
force in relation to society in India "which could not be ignored* But the time has gone by wdien 
it is safe or possible to humour it, or allow it to impede the aims of government, the discipline of 
the army, or the progress of society* A writer in the I^orthem Dail^ liixpress thus notices 
the necessity ■which ciTcumstances now impose npon the Indian government to declare boldly 
that they will no longer allow this distinction to make the government of India one of 
BufiTerance^ or to constrain it to appear as if conniving at an institution bo abhorrent to reason, 
justice, and civilisation:—“ We see at last the downfall of a horrible superstition, not 
Brahminism, but of a superstition more revolting and insane—namely, an unprincipled 
deference to superstition—in a word, the superstition of the Indian civil service* Consider 
whether the infamy is greatei- In the poor ignorant creature who burns an old woman for 
witchcraft, in tlie full belief that slie has formed a compact with the devil, or in biin who, 
believing neither in witchcraft nor devil, attends the fire, and contributes "with his owti hands 
a fagot, on the principle that it is better not to disturb inveterate prejudices and long-estab¬ 
lished cnatoms. This ia the plea, and has been the policy, of those who emphatically call 
themselves ^ old Indians.' This is what they oracularly call the traditional policy*'’ Although 
the passage is too severe, if considered as a description of the motives and principles of the 
whole civil service of the East India Company, it yet fairly depicts the conduct of tlie extreme 
men, civil and military, who abetted a time-serving and timid policy towards the superstitions 
of India generally, and tow^ards that of caste especially. There is now, how ever, an end to 
this; the great military revolution which has startled and fixed the attention of the world lias 
s^vept away, as w'^ith a whirlwind, the very institution it w'^as one of its ohjects to preserve, 
England will now provide for the government of India in spite of caste, and with no other 
recognition than the tolerant spirit of the religion and character of the British people teaches 
her rulers to observe to all creeds and conditions of men* Here there is a vast advantage gained, 
at a great expenditure, it is true, both of blood and treasure, and at some cost of prestige; but for 
the bloodshed a terrible retribution has already been exacted, the treasures plundered will soon 
be replaced by the improved condition of the country under a better governmental adminis¬ 
tration ; and even the prestige of England will be increased, not only by the glorious fortitude- 
called forth on the part of her suffering soldiers, civilians, and women, or by the new victories 
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wliicli evown the recoiiqiiest of upper India, but by the moral power slic lias put foitli in 
proving herself equal to the emergency of bo great a crisis, as A\'ell as able to inalve use of it 
for her own honour and the lasting good of the vanquislied. As tlie mariner, who proves 
his seamanship and his courage in the storm, as well as tests the quality of the ship in \\hich 
he sails, gaining experience of her and of himself—so England, amidst this tumult, has estab¬ 
lished the imhending character of her courage and the resources of licr empire, while experi¬ 
ence 13 gleaned in reference to her Asiatic dominion ’which will serve lor generations. 

The limitation of Mohammedan powder and influence must be one of the results of the 
reconstitution of British authority in India, and such a change must affect tlie whole social 
conditiOTi of that country, Mohanmedauism and a high degree of civilisation cannot co-exist 
among the same people. The Koran is not only the Bible of tlie Mussulman, it is Ids booh of 
science and of government. Its law's and doctrines extend to the whole indi’vidual and social 
life of the Prophef s followers. On all scientific siihjeefcs its contents are absui'd, ptierile, and 
superstitious; on subjects of public law^ and policy it is despotic and fanatical Discoveries 
in science or social economics are adverse to the fixed principles of tliis standard, they are 
therefore rejected by the true believer as infidel, Turkey exhibits the impossibility of a 
Mohammedan state advancing in the arts and in good government, even under the most favour¬ 
able conditions : all development of commerce, agriculture, and science in tlie Turkish empire is 
to he ascribed to Christians, and is regarded with either disdain, liatred, or horror, according to 
the individual character of the Turk, or the degree of fanaticism with w^hich he is imbued. It 
is true that W'hen the light of science does find entrance to the mind of the Mohammedan 
his religion is destroyed, for if the Koran be confuted in one point, it is confuted in its 
entirety. Infallible in its pretensions on all subjects, as soon as it is found to be in error, 
its authority perishes. The public schools in India, and the missionaries, liavc infused 
just philosophical notions among the Letter classes of Mohammedan youth, and wliere this 
has been the case they have invariably become sceptics to their creed. A perception of this 
fact has roused the fanaticism of all IMohammedan India against the English. Alarmed 
lest intercourse with them, an acquaintance wutii their literature, or observation of their 
scientific knowledge, should supplant the doctrines of the Koran, the religious par excellence 
have become maddened with rage against the presence of Europeans in India, and a desire 
grew up to attempt their expulsion at any risk. This w^as one of tlie sources from w'hich 
sprang the movement by which revolt and slaughter were so recently carried over all Northern 
and North-western India, For a considerable time the members of various orders especially 
devoted to the service of the Prophet have been urging on the population and the soUliery to 
insurrection and revolt in the name of religion; W'hile the more politic among the rajahs and 
public men have been counselling them to wait for an ijiviting opportunity. The peojile were 
as desirous as the soldiery for a movement against the government, or even more desirous; 
but it was felt that upon a revolt of the tinited Brahmins and Mussulmen soldiery, at least 
partially successful, depended w^hether the people could effect anything, and accordingly suspense 
and an anxious, importunate expectation for the moment that should decide the experiment per¬ 
vaded Mohammedan India, It is probable that this hatred would have been long nursed, without 
any more open display than desultory outbursts at public festivals, if chances of success had 
not offered, by the fewness of the British troops, the extraordinary confidence placed in the 
sepoys, and the maiwellous want of vigilance on the part of the authorities, notwithstanding 
innumerable warnings. Lord Brougham, ■when investigating the greater probability of crime 
in proportion to the chance of impunity, remarked—*^ AH the chances which a man has of 
escape naturally affect his mind wlicn he is meditating Avhether he shall commit an offence or 
not'* There is no doubt that whatever amount of provocation existed in the fact that 
cartridges glazed with fat of oxen or swine were served out to the men, by using which caste 
would have been forfeited, yet the chances of exemption from ultimate failure, presented by the 
circumstances named above, decided the minds of the soldiery upon revolt. Hereafter no such 
temptations will be in the way of either Hindoo or Moliammedan. The discipline of the 
Indian army will be placed on such a footing, and that army so constituted, as to afford 
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groiind fot* Beciirity, and in the public tranquillity a guarantee for progress in civilisation, 
and tbe prosperity of tiie country. Aecordiug to the religion of the ]\Iohamuiedaii, Oliristiaiia 
are not necessarily devoted to death, hut only to slavery under certain forms and conditions; 
^\'hile tlie hatred to heathenism inculcated by that creed is never mitigated—it dooms the idolater 
to death without mercy. In the future of India, therefore, wlieu Brahmin and Mohammedan 
perceive that there is no prospect of overthrowing the “ kumpany sahib ” they will exercise 
towards one another, unchecked, the antipathies of their hostile religious, and a second coalition 
against Europeans will be extremely uidikely, if not impossible. It is not probable that 
attempts to conciliate the Mohammedan popnlatiou or soldiery will again he made; all such 
efforts would fail—Mohammedans cannot be conciliated: the surrender of the country to 
their control would alone satisfy them. The conciliation of a bigoted sect, whose most 
cherished religious principle is ascendancy, is bad policy; concession adds to their strength— 
they attnbute it to weakness or an act of homage to their rights, and are proportionately 
emholdened. This has ahvaya been the case with all bigoted and fanatical superstitions; it 
is in the nature of things for it to be so : and therefore the true policy of the future will be to 
curb the licentiousness of all fanaticisms in India, and assert the liberty of all, wiiatever their 
creed, despite the long-cherished superstitions, or the prescriptive assumption of castes. That 
this will be tbe genins of our government in India hereafter public opinion in Great Britain 
has already indicated; and the noble heir of the house of Derby well expressed the experience 
of later times when he remarked—Independent of pxblic opinion, no m-an and no institution 
in this country is, or (and thank God for it) can be.** That the government of India will be 
adapted to the moral and political phenomena there, and the newly-awakened interest 
taken in Indian nffiiirs by the United Kingdom, there can be no doubt; yet, on the 
whole, it is false to represent India as having been unjustly treated in a religious point oi 
view^ The Rev. Dr, Robert Lee, of Ediiiburgb, has put this assertion in a just light in these 
woixle ;—“^^'e incurred no guilt by not having used our power to nmlce converts of the 
natives, because, ae a government, we could not make them Christians, even if we would. II 
we had the pow'er to do this, ^ve had not the right j a foreign government, as ours is, liad no 
ritdit to take the taxes of the people to compel them to adopt a religion of which tiieir 
consciences disapproved. Instead of promoting Christianity, such a course would be the most 
effectual way of retarding it, because it would raise up prejudices against tbe religion tlms 
forcibly estiiblished, which probably nothing would be able to remove.** It is true that the 
early government of tbe East India Company was hostile to missionary establishments 
in India, but of late years all discouragements have been withdrawn. It is also true that the 
company contributed to the support of heathen temples, which was wrong in conscience, and 
false in'policy, hut this has altogether ceased. The tolerance of infanticide and Sutteeisin 
was a necessity; the company dared not have attempted their subversion nuicli sooner than 
tliey accomplished it. Every step, however, in the direction of religious freedom, and tlio 
protection of the helpless members of tlic community from superstitious cruelties to which they 
were exposed, exasperated tlie Brahmin devotees; in fact, all the movements of ^ the party of 
progress,** as certain sections of British and Hindoo society are called, inflamed tiie resentment 
of large portions of the population of India in proporliou as these movements wei'e successful. 
There is nothing so hateful to Islam and to Brahma as religious liberty, therefore tlie defence 
of Christian proselytes by the government from all the consequencea to which unprotected 
they would be exposed, created an amount of disloyalty in India which cannot be computed 
in this country by any that have not studied the history, religions, and social life of India, 
The particular action in the various legal improvements made in harmony with ''the party of 
progress” has not always been judicious, nor marked by forethought. As an example, the 
interference of government v ith the hx loci in reference to property may be cited. The 
government, impelled by public opinion both in India and in England, so modified tbe action 
of the local law, as to give umbrage to tbe whole native population of India. All tlirough the 
East, from the Bosphorus to Calcutta, the local custom dominates. In India it is inexorably 
rigid; Christian proselytes suffered from it; by becoming Christians they lost caste, and 
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forfeited their interest in the family property. The hardship and injustice of this, as well as 
the impediment it created to the spread of the Christian religion, created an agitation among 
missionaries and other pious and philanthropic men in India, which communicated itself to 
the same classes in EnglniKl, end resulted in the abrogation of the lex loci, m far as proselytes 
were concerned. A choice was given to adopt that principle, or to claim a full participation in 
the privileges of English law. The practical effect was that w'hile hy the local law the 
property must pass from the heathen to the proselyte, he, by adopting the law of England, 
left the property to whom he pleased—it did not pass back again hy right into the liands of 
his heathen kindred. Thus the proselyte acquired, by his conversion, an absolute right in 
property, in which otherwise he conld only have had a life interest when permitted to pass 
into his possession. The natives considered such an interference with the hx hei as not 
merely intended to protect the religions liberty of the convert, hut devised as a honna on 
proselytism* Even in reference to the first and just provision of the enactment, which 
secured to the new Christian his rights in connection with the family inheritance, a powerful 
native hostility would have existed; hut in the second feature of the provision, wdiich virtually 
confiscated the property from his heathen Idndred to himself, the people saw an intention to 
make war upon their religion. Few men connected with the government of India approved 
of such a measure, hut the opinion of certain classes in India, and of the majority of the British 
public, constrained the course %vhich was adopted. 

That there has been, injustice and impolicy in the administration of India will he admitted 
by both the people of England, the East India Company, and the crown ; hut it is impossible 
to deny that the vrords of the Rev. Dr, Lee, of Edinburgh describe the facts, vrhen he says— 
course, if you set up an ideal standard, every nation—Great Britain even—is badly 
governed; hut if yon compare it with other countries, I say India is not badly governed. It 
is incomparably better governed than any country in Asia, and than most countries in Europe, 
To what conclusion, then, are we to come ? have we any right to he in the country at all ? 
This is a question of great delicacy, and opens up many nice points of casuistry. In the 
beginning, doubtless, much sin was committed; great empires are never acquired without 
crimes, and our empire in India has been no exception to the general rule. You are now in 
possession, and cannot quit your post. To give it up would be to surrender the country to 
anarchy, rapine, and civil war; or to leave it a prey to Russia, which would be to abandon it 
to an uttemost despotism. The duty, then, devolves upon you to do the best you can to 
promote its good government and improvement.” 

The importance of our Indian empire can hardly be over-estimated; for although the 
assertions of continental censors, that the severance of India would leave England a third or 
fourth-rate po’wer, is simply ridiculous, tlie loss would he severe. In every district of the 
British Isles there are persons who have acquired a competency, or been enriched by India; 
her productions enter largely into our commerce; her civil and military services afford remu¬ 
nerative occupation constantly for many thousands of Enghshmen, besides those who realise 
fortunes, and return home to enjoy them; the revenue she renders exceeds that of most of the 
continental kingdoms; her occupation affords a position of power and influence to Great 
Britain which are felt all over the eastern world; and the possession of so vast a dominion 
gives a prestige and glory to the name of England wliich is recognised hy all nations, and 
which wull shed lustre on the page of English history for ever, \\hat India may be made in 
the way of benefit to herself and, to the whole British empire has been strikingly exemplified in 
the annexation of the Punjanh. That fertile province has become still richer; her people 
prosperous, peaceable, and loyal; her revenues a source of advantage to herself and to the 
goverament of India : and all this lias resulted from a complete, instead of a partial conquest, 
a thorough disarming of the seditions and suspected, the impartial administration of justice, 
and adoption of !av>^ and a financial system based upon correct principles of political economy. 
The Blue-hooks which have been issued respecting the government of the Punjauh, and the 
reports of trustworthy travellers and residents, place the prosperity of the wLoIe Sikh districts 
beyond doubt, and prove that since the entire destruction of the Khalsa army, and the organi- 
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nation of a aeparate, officient, and oconotnical governmeut, the whole country of the five rivera 
has become a source of strength to the government of India. The readiness witli which Sikli 
volunteers were formed^ from Ferozepore to Peshawur, during the recent terrible revolt of the 
Bengal sepoys, and the efficiency with which the old soldiers of the maharajah served in 
our ranks, impose the conviction that, notwithstanding the impracticable nature of Brahininism 
and Mohammedanism, all India may in time he governed as well as the Pimjaub, and made 
even more prodnetive of advantage to its owm people as w^eli as to its rulers^ As already 
remarked, the great revolt of the sepoys seems providentially to hasten and facilitate such 
results. So long as a native army constituted as Tvas that of Bengal, and two other native 
araiies so far similarly constituted as those of Bombay and Madras, dictated to the govern- 
nient, or were as mncli a source of apprehension as power, it was impoBsihle to carry 
out those improveiuenta of wliicli India is susceptible, and wiiicli the British people desire. 
Even in the Punjanb it was the Bengal array that created our only danger. Should 
the armies of Bombay and Bladras be permitted to remain as they are, or a Bengal anny 
sirailnr in any great degree to the former, be re-constructed, the perils which have so long 
hung over English rule in India will still impend. Present events, however, have deter¬ 
mined the future for ns, and the mihtary and civil regime will henceforth guarantee the 
solidity of onr dominions, its more thorough usefulness, and its greater honour and 
renown. The words of >Sh' Henry Russell, written in 1843, are strikingly appropji'iate to 
such considerations ;—** Our tenure of India must, under all ci renin stances, he a military ono. 
If we do not hold it hy the exercise of our arms, at least we do by the impression of them. 
If ever we are thought to have lost onr military supremacy, I am afraid no other will remain 
to ns; by our army we must either stand or fall. The most fearful of all di.saster3 that we can 
dread, therefore, is disaffection, among onr native troops. When it does occur, and occur it 
will, unless it be preceded and anticipated by some other, it will he the work of some one bold, 
able man of themselves, who obtains inffuence among them. Such a person has never yet 
appeared, it is true, hut it would be a delusion for us to assume that no such person mil 
appeal'. The natives of India are not an unlikely stock for such a shoot to spring from, nor 
is the mass ill-suited to the rising of such a leaven. The event, if ever it do come, will be 
abrupt. It will he an explosion. It will give no warning, but will he upon us before there is 
time to arrast it. The mischief will have been done before its approach 1ms been discovered. 

It is only by being foreseen that sneh a danger can be averted.The more busily tlie 

troops are employed, the more they may be relied upon. In our oivu territory, as well as in 
the territory of our allies, we must be provided against every emergency. Forces equipped 
for rapid movement and effectiv^e service must be maintained within reach of each other. No 
point on onr border, no quarter of our territory, must be suffered to feel itself at liberty. No 
incursion will be attempted from abroad, no rising will be adventured at liorac, if it is not 
encouraged by the appearance of impunity. Even if these preparations ehould not be required 
to repel attack or suppress insurrection, the very appearance of tlicm will serve the purpose of 
preventing it.” The recent revolt fulfilled the predictions of Sir Henry, except in the particular 
of a man of emment military parts ansing among the sepoys, which, ho^vever, he regarded 
as a possible or not very improbable event ratliei^ than one likely. The danger he depicted 
as existing in 1842 will exist in 1862, or at any other time, if we contiime the old military 
system of absolute eonfidenee in the sepoy; the preventive care, pointed out in the above 
quotation as essential, must he the policy of our future rule. The explosion has occurred, and 
the occasion is fnrnislied not only of testing such predictions, but of profiting by such counsel?. 
If we do take up the government of India with a resolute and jirst hand, the day will not be so 
distant as some imagine wlien over her vast area rich cities shall flourish ; fertile fields bloom 
with the beauty and luxuriance of her glorious clime; peace smile witliin her borders over 
many millions of,contented people ; surrounding nations look upon our power as a beauty 
and a glory ; and the grandeur of empire appear as the consequence and accompaniment not 
merely of our heroism or our skill, hut of onr virtue, ^^Hiere the blood of English victims has 
left its stain the sanctnaries of English piety shall roar their imposing structures; and wliefo 
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tlie groaa of tlio murdered Englidiwomaii cried aloud to lleavou, tlie prayer and the psalmody 
of native worship shall be lieard* It is the genius of truth and justice to jjropagate themselves. 
Every righteous act in legislature, or voluntary heuevolcnee performed by a people, begets its 
like, and virtue inereases and multiplies, spreading its offspring all around ] as some prolific 
eastern tree, not only graces by its beauty the spot from whicli it springs, but scatters the 
seeds of its productive life around it in ever-multiplying energy within the limits adapted to 
its condition. 

The study of the History of India by the British people is conducive to the happy results 
we contemplate. There is no age of the progress and life of India that is not interesting and 
instructive. In the far mythic past we learn how the infancy of an oriental people was nursed, 
and how that nurture afiFected its future growth. From the remotest antiquity to the conquests 
of Alexander, from the marvellous achievements of that conqueror until Jiohammedan invaders 
overran those realms, there is in the very sameness of Indian life, and the monotony of Indian 
story, a lesson of interest and practical utility. The genius of the people through a long 
period, or series of periods, is so indicated as to facilitate the study of their character in all 
subsequent times to the present hour. The Blolmnimedan era of India opens up a new view 
of the existence of her people. Even then she offers a peculiar aspect in the very high places 
of her Mussulman conquerors. Mohammedans in India, while possessing the common charac¬ 
teristics of the followers of the Prophet, so adapted themselves to Hindoo custom, and so 
imhihed the Hindoo spirit, that they assumed a peculiar character, in which they differ from 
all other Mohammedan nations. In the development of this fact there are also historic lessons 
of value bearing upon the present. 

The story of English power and progress in India, and of the wars waged with Persia, 
China, and other contiguous countries, is probably the most romantic and curious ever 
unfolded. What deeds of lieroism! what unforeseen and unexpected conquests! "wbat 
striking and singular providences I over what variety and extent of realm the flag of Britain has 
been unfurled I through what remote glens, and passes, and defiles, her sound of bugle and 
tap of drum have echoed! on what historic, and yet far-off, fields and mountains the sheen of 
her bayonets has gleamed in the blazing light of the Eastern sun 1 even when progressing only 
by her commerce and her law^s, and the reverberation of her cannon ceased among the hilb 
and valleys of the vanquished, how largely she has entered into .vhat Sir Archibald Alison 
has designated the everlasting war between East and ! how the opinions and feeling of 
Britain have percolated the moral soil of Asia, to spring up agaiji in renewing and fertilising 
streams 1 Ther people of England must become better acquainted with all tlais if they will 
impress their owm image upon the Eastern 'world, and leave it for posterity to recognise. They 
must study these records of their own fame, as well as of earlier times, if they perform the still 
nobler task of impressing the image of their God and Saviour upon the oriental heart. If we 
rise to the greatness of our opportunities and apparent destinies, we need have no fears for 
our work or for ourselves, but, confident of success, exclaim,— 

" Sweep oil I sweep ou I mysterious as sutlime. 

Ye aever^restitig ivavcs of Change auQ Time; 

Ye heed not humau toU, or tears, or groans. 

Overwhelm jug races, dyaastics, and thrones; 

Wliat ivas, vvbat is, aad w hat, alas I shidl be, 

Ye 'Pvaft alike Lo oms etcrual sca.^* 
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THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

OP THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA 

AND THE EAST* 


CHAPTER L 

imnA GEOGRIPIIICAL POSITION—GEOLOGY— CLIMATE—PRODUCTIONS* 


It is essential to an efficient study of tlie his¬ 
tory of our empire in ludia^ that a correct notion 
should he entertained of the extent^ area> and 
charactarietics of the territories now subjected 
to us,—the countries adjacent,—and those into 
which war has been carried more or less in 
connection with British Indian policy. Hr, 
xVrnold well expressed the importance of geo¬ 
graphical study in connection, with the mate¬ 
rial and political condition of a people^ Nvhen 
he observed, ** Let me once \mderstand the 
real geography of a country—^its organic 
structure, if 1 may so call it; the fonii of its 
slceletou—that is, of its hills; the magnitude 
and course of its yeins and arteries—that is, 
of its streams and rivers; let mo conceive of 
it as a whole, made up of connected parts; 
and then the position of man's dwellings, 
viewed in reference to those parts, becomes 
at once easily remembered, and lively and 
intelligible besides.” 

India is perhaps more variously dcBeribed, 
and with more discrepancy, than any other 
country hi the world equally w''ell known. 
It is customary to write of India, “ on this 
side the Ganges," and “India beyond the 
Gangesthe former including British India, 
with the tributary and allied prmcipalities; 
the latter, the Birman empire, biam, Malacca, 
Cauihodia, Cochin China, Tonkin, c%c* The 
country more properly and strictly designated 
India, is the central peninsula of Southern 
Asia, Its boundaries are generally distinctly 
marked by natural limits—such as the Indian 
Ocean on the south, east, and west; the two 
gieat arms of that ocean—the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea—washing the eastern 
and western shores respectively. The line 
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of coast comprises about 3200 miles, of which 
14(X) are touched by the Bay of Bengal 
Tlic peninsula extends from Cape Comorin, 
its southern point, to the north of Cashmere— 
a length of nearly 2000 miles; and from 
Assam to the river Indus it measures about 
1800 miles. Along its northern limits rise 
the range of the Himalaya Alountains ; on the 
north-west, the mountains of Afigbanistan: 
the north-eastern limits are less marked, still 
the confonnation of the country gives a dis¬ 
tinct boundary, Assam, Chittagong, and 
Arracan, are the frontier lands in tliat direc¬ 
tion, The sni^eihcial area is variously esti¬ 
mated, and cannot with exactness be stated; 
it is probably more than 1,300,000 square 
miles. 

Insular India includes Ceylon, the Laca- 
dive group, and the Maldives, Ceylon is 
separated from the south-eastern extremity 
of continental India by the btrait of Palk, and 
the Gulf of Jlaiiaar, The Lacadive Islands 
arc off the JIalahar coast-, and the Maldives 
south of these. 

Beyond the limits of India Proper, Great 
Britain possesses vast territories, most of tliem 
of very recent acquisition. She has made 
conquests from the Birman empire—Assam 
is hers, and Pegu has been ceded to hci', 
Pi-ince of Wales's Island (better known as 
Penang), Malacca, Singapore, Borneo, Hong- 
Kong (lately a portion of the Chinese em¬ 
pire), are British possessions. In the Straits 
of Babelmaudel, Aden has been secured and 
fortified, enabling England to command the 
passage of the Red Sea, and to offer, in case 
of necessity, serious menace to the once proud 
and mighty dominion of Persia* 
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It win facilitate tlie pr ogres a of description 
to notice first Insular India. 

Ceylon is about 270 jniles long, Ly liO 
broad. Its conformation is oval, generally 
rising to tbe centre from tbe coast, the high¬ 
est point being more than 8000 feet above 
the level^' tlie sea; it is called Pedrotalla- 
galla. The chief river, the Maliarillaganga, 
takes its rise in the principal biglJands, and 
finds its discmboguement in the harbour of 
Trincomalee. The coast-line of the island is 
interesting, and the liarhour just named is 
excellent as a place for shipping, and exceed¬ 
ingly pictaresque. The island, generally, is 
lovely: rich in soil, genial in climate, its 
foliage and flowers luxuriant and beautiful, 
a perpetual summer smiles upon the favoured 
residents of that hospitable isle ; the language 
of Heber is appropriate to it i— 

Where evVy prospect pleases. 

And only man is yiIc." 

The island is reiiiarkahle for its production of 
rare spices; the cinnamon grows more abun¬ 
dantly than in any other country* Beautiful 
wood, in great variety, is obtained, which is 
not only elegant and useful to the resident, 
but an important article of commerce. Ebony, 
satin-’wood, and iron-wood, are exported in 
considerable quantities. The pearl fisheries 
on the coast are sotirces of profit; thence 
chiefiy the much prized pearls are brought 
to other parts of the world. The con- 
chology of the Indian Ocean is the most 
splendid of any body of ^vaters on the globe, 
Ceylon, shares this attribute; and on ber 
coasts, and near her shores, shells of superior 
beauty, in vast numbers, are found. From a 
very remote antiquity Ceylon expoi^ted her 
products to remote parts; her spices, silk, 
aud pearls, were known and appreciated many 
ages back; and an embassy from her prince, 
especial referenee to commercial objects, 
visited the court of the Roman emperor 
Claudius. Indeed, the antiquities of Ceylon 
are as remarkable as her climate and produc¬ 
tions, and prove that it was once inhabited 
by a auperior race, Magnificeut vi^orks for 
irrigation, temples, mausolea, and palaces of 
great magnitude aud singular architectural 
beauty existed there when in England men 
knew not hoAv, for architectural purposes, to 
3ay one stone upon another, WHieii tlie 
English wrested the island from the Butch, 
they w^ere astonished at its beauty, fertihty, 
ruined cities, and pagodas'; its eommercial 
importance had been long known to them, 
aud its possession eagerly coveted. 

The channel wdiich separates the island 
from the mainland is about sixty miles. The 
name of Palk attached to the strait is derived 


from a celebrated Dutch navigator. The 
Gulf of Mannar is represented to derive its 
name from a little isle on the Ceylonese side, 
hut the origin of the term given to the isle and 
gulf is lost ill obscure antiquity. A ridge of 
small banks completely obstructs the chan¬ 
nel for large vessels: this is called Adam's 
Bridge, ft'om a tradition that the island of 
Ceylon was the paradise of primeval inno¬ 
cence from which the first pair were banished. 
In the Hindoo mythology the divine hero 
Rama is said to have crossed to the conquest 
of the island by thia ridge. In future pages 
of this History it will be necessary to give 
fmther description of the island; a general 
notice is all that is aiiitable here. The popu¬ 
lation is not much less than 2,000,000. They 
are a superstitious and servile race; yet when 
roused hy an adequate appeal to their preju¬ 
dices and passions, they are not destitute of 
spirit, and are capahle of cruelty and treachery 
to a degree in common with most Asiatic 
peoples. They make good soldiers; and the 
battalions of the Ceylon rifle regiment fre¬ 
quently serve with willingness and efficiency 
in the IMadras presidency. The ancient 
capital, Kandy, Is in tho interior; the British 
capital, Colombo, is on the coast. 

The Lacadives are a gi'oup, seventeen in 
number, and are not in any ’way remarkable. 
The Maldives, as the name implies, com¬ 
prise more than a tlionsaud isles and reefs. 
The word mal means thousand—a definite 
numher put for an indefinite, wffiich is com¬ 
mon in the Malabar language; diva means 
an island. These isles and reefs run in a 
chain of 500 miles from north to south; they 
are never more than fifty miles in breadth. 
Generally they are rocky aud barren, but 
there are lovely spots dispersed among them, 
covered with rich tropical verdure, andcroivncd 
with the Indian palm. 

Continental India is variously designated : 
the East Indies," British India," and 
“ Hindoostan," are the names most generally 
applied to it, Biudoostan is properly the 
name of a portion of India only. This name 
was originally given by the Persians, to indi¬ 
cate the dark complexion of the inhabitants. 
It is difficult to trace back any name given 
by the Brahmins to the country over which 
their doctrines pTovailed, Avbolo sentences of 
different signification having been employed 
for this purpose. The word Ifedh^a^ia^ 
which means central, tvas sometimes used by 
them, because, according to their mythology, 
the world was supported on the back of a 
tortoise, and India, it was supposed, occupied 
the middle place. The term I^un^ahhimi 
was also used to designate it, as the land of 
virtue, or more probably as meaning the laud 
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carenionially clean. According to one of their 
most treasured stories, a prince named Bharat 
was appointed By bis father, called “ conqueror 
of the universe," to reign over the peninsula, ^ 
and hence the name of Bharat Kund was 
applied to it. At present the whole conutry, 
from the Cabnl frontier to the Birman empire, 
from Thibet to Cape Comorin, is knowm by 
tlie general name of India, the word Hiudoo- 
stan being genericaily employed to name the 
same territory, and specifically to distinguish 
the country in liorthern and Jforth-western 
India, of which Delhi is tlie capital. 

Before describing the physiognomy of the 
country, it is necessary to notice its chief 
political divisions, as reference must ho made 
to them in the descriptions necessary to pre¬ 
sent the general features of the country. 

The territorial arrangements for proposes 
of government comprise three great provinces, 
each having certain dependencies, which are 
partly distinct—such as Bcinde, the Punjanb, 
Glide, die, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
are the names of these provinces. The first- 
named is very large, and is upon the east of 
British India, It is bounded on the north 
by Kepaul and Bkootan ; to the south by the 
Bay of Bengal; on the cast by Assam and 
Birmah ; on the west by Bahar, To this pro- ' 
vince, for military and civil purposes, the Pun- 
jaub is attached as a sub-government. The ’ 
alluvial plains of the Granges and the Brahma¬ 
pootra are included in the Bengal presidency, 
Bombay occupies the west coast from the 
Gulf of Cambay, near to Goa. The capital 
of this presidency is situated on the island of 
Bombay, which is about ten miles long, and 
three broad, and is connected with the island 
of Salset by a causeway. It is separated by 
a narrow channel from the mainland, jMa- 
dras extends along the east coast to the 
borders of Bengal. The soutliern point of 
tlie peninsula is comprised in its coast range, 
and also a portion of the most southern part 
of the west coast. To these three presi¬ 
dencies ail the separate governments and 
proviuces of India are attached, by arrange¬ 
ments peculiar to each, according as tlie ciC" 
cumstances varied hy which the territory ivas 
acquired. 

The peculiar geographical features of India 
are striking and interesting. Its great extent 
of coast marks it in a very peculiar manner, 
and affords to a maritime people like the 
British facilities for maintaining their supre¬ 
macy, and for readily turning the resources 
of the country to account. 

The mountains of the penmsula are nume¬ 
rous, and afford extraordinary scope for in¬ 
vestigation in various branches of natural 
science. The Himalayan range forms the 


boundary ou the north between India and 
Tliibet. " This is the loftiest and grandest 
range in the world. The highest peaks 
attain a height of 28,300 feet, a point of 
elevation reached no’vvhere else hy any land. 
The appearance of this range is peculiar, re¬ 
vealing a successiou of peaks, rising pointed 
to the heavens, and crowned iWth eternal 
snows, huge masses of ice hanging from 
their declivities— 

Torrents, metbinljs, tliat heard a mighty voice, ^ 

And stopped at once amidat their muddest plunge " 

Vast bodies of cloud collect upon the sides of 
these high mountains in many places, while 
in othei’s they lift their hold brows, un¬ 
clouded, to the heavens. Every form of 
grandeur is presented amidst the scenes 
created hy the sublime and pictiu-csqne ar- 
X’angement of these mountains. In some 
places they are clothed with verdure and 
woods far up their steeps—a vast sea of 
foliage, agitated by the mountain breeze, 
seems to flow along their sides, and to leap the 
precipices. In other regions the bald granite 
glitters m the sunshine, as if aii ocean of bur¬ 
nished gold. Every conceivable shape and 
grouping of foiui is taken in endless modifi¬ 
cation, ofiering to the wearied eye a never- 
ceasing and ever-changing variety of outline 
as w^ell as of costume. Within their own con¬ 
fines the scenery is still more wonderfuL 
The adventurous traveller ia amazed hy the 
extent of tract, variety of mountain arrange¬ 
ment, and grotesqueness of grouping; the 
disposition of the valleys; tlieir richness of 
dress and luxuriance of climate in many 
places; their murky and unhealthy character 
in otliers; their tropical fertility beneath a 
burning sun in the lowest ranges; their 
cliangiug appearance and decreasing tempera- 
tiu-c in the scale of ascent through every 
degi^ee of the temperate zone, until the 
regions where Winter assumes his rigid 
sway, and looks with cold and stern eye 
upon the sniiny plains, or comparatively 
modest highlands, wliich stretch far away to 
the waters of the Indian Ocean. The range, 
including the Hindoo Koosh, or Indian Cau- 
I casus, stretclies away from Aflghanistan to 
the wesfcni provinces of China, It is nearly 
uniform as to its course, hut occasional inter- 
ruptions as to the main direction occur from 
the lateral extension of some of its compo¬ 
nents, The name Ilhiala^a is from a native 
designation, which signifies snowy, and indi¬ 
cates the general impression produced by its 
appearance upon tbe native mind. 

Tlie King of Prussia, who is alleged to 
take great interest in India in a religious 
reference, conceived the idea, some few years 
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ago, probably suggested by Humboldt, of 
sending a scientific mission through Asia, 
preparatory to operations of a religious nature, 
for the benelSt of its vast populations. In 
1B54 this mission penetrated through India 
to Upper Asia, under the auspices of the 
East India Company. The proeecdinge of 
the gentlemen who fulfilled the important task 
were reported to the French Academy of 
Sciences, and were substantially os follows, 
JO far as the high table-lands and mountain 
ranges of India were concerned, especially 
the Himalaya. The report of these Prussian 
travellers gives generally different elevations 
to those usually received* They represent 
the great central table-land of India as much 
lower than it has been hitherto computed, 
and there are various reasons, based upon 
climate and other phenomena, to believe that 
their representations are correct* The height 
of the most elevated portion of the Himalaya 
range is given on a previous page from the 
best modern standards, but, according to the 
paper sent by these German explorers to the 
Academy of Sciences, that elevation would be 
oOO feet beloTv the real one. The members of 
the mission consisted of three brothers—MM. 
Herrmann, Adolphus, and Robert Schlageut- 
weit, two of whom, MM. Herrmann and 
Robert, returned in June last; the thii'd, M. 
Adolidius, is still among the Himalayan 
Mountains, and is expected soon to return, 
vid the Pnnjaub and Bombay. During the 
winters of 18^4-05 these enterprising tra¬ 
vellers visited the region lying between 
Bombay and Madras; in the following sum¬ 
mer M. Hermann explored the eastern parts 
of the Himalaya, the Sikkim, Bhootan, and 
Kossin Blountaius, w^here he measured the 
altitude of several peaks. The highest of all 
the summits known throughout the ^Y 0 ^ 1 d 
appears, by his measurements, to be the 
Gahoorishanka, situated in the eastern portion 
of Nepaul—the same announced as such by 
'Colonel Waugh, hut called by him Blount 
Everest, because he had been unable to ascer¬ 
tain its real name in the plains of Hindoos tan, 
where he effected his measurement. This 
peak is somewhat more than 29,000 English 
feet in height, and bears another name in 
Thibet, where it is called ChiugoparnarL 
The other twm brothers, MM. Adolphus and 
Robert, penetrated by different roads into 
the central parts of the Himalaya, Kmnaon, 
and Gurwahl; they then visited Thibet in 
disguise, entered the great commercial station 
of Gartok, explored the environs of Lake 
Blansaro'we, and that remarkable crest wdneh 
separates the waters of the Indus from those 
of the Debong, often erroneously called the 
Burrampooter, T hey a scended the I hi - Gam - 


nine, 22,280 feet in height, that being an 
altitude never before attained in any part of 
the world. After having been separated 
from each other for a space of fourteen 
months, during wdiich M. ilobert ascerlaiued 
that the table-land of Amarkantak, in Cen¬ 
tral India, wLIcli is generally stated to be 
8000 feet above the level of the sea, is not 
more than 3300 feet in height, the three 
brothers again met at Simla, previous to 
commencing the operations intended for the 
summer of 1858. BL Adolphus, on leaving 
that place, crossed tlie Himalaya, went over 
Thibet, Ealtistan, and visited the interesting 
spot w’here several mountain crests meet, and 
the Hindoo Koosh joins the range lying to 
the north of India. He then returned to the 
Punjauhj through the valley of Cashmere. 
BDI. Herrmann and Robert proceeded to 
Ladak by different routes. Under good dis¬ 
guises they were enabled to penetrate into 
Turldstan, by erosBing the Karakoroom and 
the Kuenlnen Blountains, and descending 
into the great valley of Yarkand, a region 
never visited before, not even by Blarco Polo. 
It is a vast depression of between three or 
four thousand feet, separating the Kuenlnen, 
on the northern frontier of India, from the 
Syan Chane, or mountains of Central Asia, 
on the southern of Russia. They then re¬ 
turned to Ladak, and entered the Punjauh by 
different routes through Cashmere, After a 
two years’ negotiation, BI. Herrmann was, at 
the commencement of 1857, admitted into 
Kepaul, wdiere he determined the altitudes 
of the Machipoora and Blount Yasso, which 
have hitherto been vaguely called the Dha- 
Avakgery, Avbich means snowy crests,** and 
is applicable to all snow-capped mountains. 
BL Robert proceeded to Bombay througli 
Scinde, Kutscb, and Gujerat, where he sur¬ 
veyed the chain called the Salt Range, and 
determined the changes effected during cen¬ 
turies in the course of several rivers. Before 
returning to Europe, he stayed three months 
in Ceylon. BI. Adoiphns visited various parts 
of the Runjaub and Cabul previous to return¬ 
ing to the Himalaya. The chief results ob¬ 
tained from this careful exploration of Asia are 
the following:—The Himalaya Blountains 
6 very where exercise a decided influence over 
all the elements of the magnetic force; the 
declination everywhere pteseuts a slight de¬ 
viation, causing the needle to converge to¬ 
wards the central parts of that enormous 
mass, and tbe magnetic intensity is greater 
than it w^oiild be elsewhere in an equal lati¬ 
tude. In the south of India the increase of the 
magnetic intensity from south to north is ex¬ 
tremely rapid. The lines of equal magnetic 
intensity have a remarkable form, ^similar and 
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perhaps parallel to tliose of certain groups of 
isotkermal lines. Tiie three travellers have 
collected all the materials necessary to ascer¬ 
tain this important fact, Irregukr local 
variations in terrestrial magnetism arc rare 
in those regions. In the Deccan anil Eehar 
the rocks are magnetic. On the Himalaya, 
at altitudes of 17,000, and even 20,000 feet, 
the daily maxinnnn and ininimmn variations 
of the barometer occurred nearly about the 
same hour as in the plains below. Again, at 
the above altitudes the inversion of the curves 
of daily variation, which is met with on the 
Alps, does not take place. At the altitude of 
17,000 feet the diminution of transparency 
produced by a stratum of air of the thicicness 
of 3000 feet is no longer distinguished by the 
eye. During the dust storms which fre¬ 
quently occur in India the disk of the sun is 
seen of a blue colour; if small bodies are 
made to project their shado’svs on a %vhite 
surface, under such circumstances the shadow 
is of an orange colour, that is, complement ary to 
blue* The expression, in the paper read before 
the Academy of Sciences, as given by Gatig- 
nanty tliat the brothers Schlagentweit were the 
first to penetrate the Yarkand, is not correct, 
hi. Hue, in his ^vork entitled Christiamtg in 
China j relates that, A.n, 1603, Benedict Goes, 
a Homan missionary, determined to solve the 
then mooted question whether Cathay and 
China were the same conntry, and the capital 
of hlongnl Tartary, the Khanbalik, identical 
with Pekin. After imheard of efforts he at 
last reached Yarkand, his journey from 
Lahore having consumed ten months of coii- 
tinnous toil. 

The intercom'se with Thibet is maintained 
by passes of very high altitude, which aro 
also difficult, intricate, and dangerous. The 
Tungrung Pass is at an altitude of 13,730 
feet; the Eooreudo, 15,100; the Kitti, nearly 
17,000; the Churung, 17,3oO feet ; the 
Manerung, 18,600 ; while the Pass of Kako, 
near the source of the Sutlej, the highest in 
the world, attains the level of nearly 10,000 
feet. The greatest height ever reached in 
the Himalayas previous to that ascended by 
the gentlemen of the Prussian mission Avas 
19,411 feet, attained by Captain Gerard, 
October 18th, 1818, on the Tarhigang, near 
the Sutlej, north of Shepke. These terrible 
passes, notwithstanding all their dangers from 
land-slips, jirecipitated masses of ice and 
snow, j]recij;ices, and the extreme cold, by 
wdiicli persons are sometimes frozen to death 
at mid-day, are tlie only media of communi¬ 
cation betw’een India and Thibet, and are 
used far more extensively for commercial 
purposes by Eastern merchants than w^ould in 
Europe he supposed likely or even possible. 


The natui'al curiosities of these regions are 
various, and to the traveller and man of 
science interesting. Mineral waters are 
found at very great elevations, and in i^egions 
of perpetual snow\ Kear the source of the 
Jumna are the springs of Junniotree: tiiese 
have a tempexature of more than 190^ and 
issue from snow caverns! The point of ele¬ 
vation is more than 10,000 feet. Bice has 
heeii boiled in the water of another spring 
on the same level as it gushed from its source. 
In many places petrifactions of rare beauty 
may be seen in every stage of foiTuatiou, as 
the deposits previously held in solution by 
the waters dripping from the rocks, are laid 
upon the vegetable productions wliich sprout 
from the ledges beneath. Vegetation liaa 
been found at the following heights :—^ 


Horac-chcatnut. ..10,363 

Mapie 10,000 

Rltibarb and bkick currant . . , - 11,000 

Polyandms ..,11,300 

Gooseberries 11,418 

Piclds of rye and black wheat.11 >732 

Holly 13,000 

Strawberries 13,C42 

EaUcrenps and dandelious . 13,000 

Spikenard 13,100 

Ooa, a species of barley' 13,022 

Kyc 13,700 

Apricots and beans. I4j000 

Birch *. 14,600 

Pirs and greensward. 14,700 

Barky 14,710 

Campanvda, in s^cd 1G,S00 

Small biislica 16,045 


The other mountain ranges of India are 
very inferior in altitude to the Himalayas, 
and are generally called by the natives 
ghaitts. The word ghant means a pass ; and 
hy being applied to the very elevated pas¬ 
sages of the Himalayas, became gradually 
also to be given to any highlands not alto¬ 
gether iinpassahle. 

la reference to eleAmtion, tlie whole penin- 
Eulft might be described as a table-Jancl, broken 
by lines of vast highlands, and divided by 
them into river valleys of great richness and 
extent. 

Parallel to the eastern and western coasts 
run two ranges, named, respectively, the 
Eastern and Western Glmiits. Keither of these 
approvaches the coast, both being separated 
from the sea by low-lying skirts of conntrj" 
of considerable extent." The Western Ghauts 
arc considerably higher than those which 
face tlie eastern coast, sometimes lising to a 
point 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The high table-land thus bounded Avas ori¬ 
ginally called the Deccan, to distinguish it 
from Northern India, the w^ord being of 
Sanscrit parentage, signifying south. This 
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extensive plateau rises gradually from north 
to south, ending in a range stretching across 
the country, and called sometimes the South¬ 
ern Ghauts, but better known as the Nil- 
gherry* At the northern extremity of this 
plateau there arc two ranges, known, as the 
Aravalli and the Vindaya, both going under 
the general name of the Northem Ghauts, 

Thus the mountain panorama of India is 
composed of six ranges : the Himalaya being 
the northern boundary of the i>eninsula; the 
Western Ghauts, ranging southward from 
the river Herhuddah and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, terminating in Cape Comorin, the ex¬ 
treme southern point of the peninsula. From 
nearly this point the Eastern Ghauts tend 
nortlnvard, preserving a tolerably equal dis¬ 
tance from the sea. The Vindaya range is 
next to the Himalaya, coming southward, 
and running from east to %yest * they cross 
the countiy from the Gauges to the Gulf of 
Cutch, sending out a spur far into the gi'eat, 
desert towards Ajmeer. From the southern- 
most range (the Nilgherry) the land gra¬ 
dually, but not unbroken, descends to the 
sea. The other range, already named, bears 
various other designations, and is ieflS im¬ 
portant. 

Various portions of these ranges, separated 
by conformation, and broken by immense 
ravines, receive especial designations; and 
the whole plateau of the Deccan is called by 
the natives Bala GKaitt^ or the country above 
the ghauts (or passes). 

These mountain ranges naturally divide 
India, The Vindayas, passing from east to 
west between the twenty-third and twenty- 
iiftli parallels of north latitude, form the 
grand basis of the orographical divisions of 
India into distuicte, Korth of the Viudayas, 
towards the Himalayas, are .situated the 
deltas of the Ganges and the Indus, and 
what is called Central India, South of the 
Viudayas is the Deccan, as already described. 
Those portions of the Deccan south of the 
river Kistiia is especially styled Southern 
India. 

The various mountain chains, and features 
of highland, form an infinite number of natu¬ 
ral territorial divisions, which are so differ¬ 
ently named, as to make it often difficult to 
identify them when noticed by differ cut 
writers. The way in which the chains of 
hill separate the river courses conduces to 
great variety of climate, notwitlistaudiug the 
low latitudes of the whole country; and while 
a peculiar uniformity and regularity is pre¬ 
served in the way in which the series of 
natural boundaries and divisions of territory 
are created, yet there is great diversity of 
outline and variety of scenery. Thus the 
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courses of the rivers Nerbuddah and Tapty 
are divided by the chain often called the 
Sautpoora; and the courses of the Tapty 
and Godavery are divided by what is some¬ 
times styled the Sechachuli Mountains; but 
notwithstanding this regularity of division, 
and the general uniformity of climate, the 
aspects of the country are diverse exceed¬ 
ingly, and whatever variety river or moun¬ 
tain scenery can afford may in these districts 
be found, 

la the north of India a vast lowland tract 
extends in a curve from the mouths of the 
Ganges to those of the Indus, This curve 
converges to the west of Delhi, 

Sonthvvard of the Nilgherrles the country 
to the sea is diversified; a low valley runs 
from the Pass of Goimhatore, as its narrowest 
width is called, across the whole country. 
The land thence rises and falls, not in a grace- 
ihl or undulated manner, hut by scattered 
hillocks and abrupt depressions, up til it touches 
the eastern and western lilghlauds that au- 
proach nearest the sea. 

These mountain lands contain many lovely 
and sanitary situations, where the most taste¬ 
ful connoisseurs in landscape beauty might 
find dehght, where the climate affords cool 
and refreshing breezes, and is not only com¬ 
paratively safe, hut healthy and bracing. 
That portion of the Western Ghauts opposite 
to Bombay, called the MahabaUpoora Moun¬ 
tains, rising to the height of 5060 feet, fur¬ 
nishes an excellent site for the sauitorium of ' 
the presidency, at a spot called Mahahelesk- 
war. On the Nilgherry Mountains have 
been placed the sanitary stations of Ootaca- 
muud and Dimhutti, These stations are 
w’eli known for the salutary effects upon 
those w*ho are exhausted by the burning 
climate of the lower lauds. All the other 
mountain districta afford situations adapted to 
those who have suffered from the heat of the 
plains, and every climate known in the world 
may be found from the base of Cape Comoriii 
to the peak of the Himalayas. 

The rivers of India are truly magnificent, 
and in such a climate are naturally prized 
for their cooling and fertilising power, Su¬ 
perstition lias taken advantage of this appre¬ 
ciation, and converted them into deities. The 
Ganges, especially, ia an object of worsliip. 

The three principal rivers are the Ganges, 
the Brahmapootra, and the Indus, These all 
originate in the snow-clad bosom of the 
Himalaya. The former two descend from 
different slopes, and pursue separate courses 
throng] 1 a vast and varied extent of country, 
until meeting near their embouchure in the 
Bay of Bengal. Indeed, they can hardly be 
said to flow together, for soon after their 
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junct ion tliey divide into many cut rents, I 
forming wliat is called tlie delta of the 
Gauges. The Ganges has two sonrceSj both 
bursting forth from the glaciers of the Hima¬ 
laya in swelling torrents; one from the vici¬ 
nity of a temple built high up in a region 
which might have been supposed inaccessible. 
This Temple of Gungootrea is situated more 
than 13,000 feet above the level of the ocean. 
The GnngcSj thus formed^ rushes from the 
mountains near Hard war, running through 
the great plain of Bengal, south-east. In its 
course it receives many tributaries, several of 
these larger than the Thames, or even the 
Shannon. The Jumna flows into it at Allah¬ 
abad, and there, 800 miles from the sea, it is 
a mile in width. The delta commences 220 
miles ironi the sea. The river there throws off 
several branches to the west; these, mingling, 
form the arm called the Hoogly, which passes 
Calcutta, and which is the channel generally 
navigated. The maiJi stream is joined by 
the Brahmapootra. The coast of the delta 
stretches 220 miles. The islands formed by 
the courses which struggle through the low 
marshy land arc called the mndcrhxinch^ or 
woods, because of the jungle by \vhich they 
are covered. The Avaters which embrace 
these islands nurture crocodiles, and other 
dangerous amphibious creatates. The rhino¬ 
ceros is to be seen in the marshes, and the 
far-famed species of tiger known as Bengal 
finds many a prowling place within this wild 
district. 

The Brahmapootra runs a shorter course 
than the Ganges, but rolls in a mightier flood. 
Its sources are also in the Himalaya, and it 
is fed by rivei^s w’^hich chiefly flow froju the 
Birman empire. The width, before its junc¬ 
tion with the Ganges, is between four and 
five miles. 

The Ganges and Brahmapootra, impelled 
by the vast bodies of melting snow descend¬ 
ing from the mountains, rise, and inundate 
immense dfstricts of country. In the four 
rainy months, according to the estimate of 
the Bev. Hr. Everst, the discharge of water 
per second is 194,298 cubic feet, DiiTiug 
the fine wunter months the discharge is 
71,200 feet per second, and in the three hot 
months it sinks to 36,330 in that space of 
time. 

The Indus falls from the northern slopes of 
the nimalaya, but finds a passage through 
the mountains to the south, and rolls its flood 
onward to the Arabian Sea. It nses near to 
tha Bake 3Ianassarora, which is sacred in the 
Hindoo mythology; the name signifies “the 
mental or spiritual lake.^' The Sutlej is an 
offshoot from it. The piincipal confluent is 
the Chenab, wBieh itself unites in its com^se 1 


the other four rivers of the Puiijiiub.* These 
arc the Sutlej, the Beeas, the Ravee, and the 
Jhelum.j' The delta of the Indus presents 
to the coast an area of 120 miles. The rivei* 
is irregular in that part of its coiii'se, and 
deficient in depth, offering various difficulties 
to its navigation. 

The waters of these rivers are much dis¬ 
coloured. Having their sources in elevated 
springs, much earthy matter is borne do^vn 
to the plains. These plains are alluvial; 
and the rivers passing through no depres¬ 
sions in wdiicli lakes might be formed, and 
their alluvial freight deposited, they are 
necessarily much loaded ivith soil and minute 
fragments of rock. The Ganges is probably 
most tainted in this giving colour to 

the sea six miles from the coast. The Rev. 
Mr. Everet represents that river as discharg¬ 
ing uearly six aiiflions and a half cubic feet 
of earthy matter diu'ing the year, a quantity 
almost too enormous to suppose possible. 
Til at gentleman’s statements have, however, 
been corroborated. The members of the 
Prussian scientific mission, already referred 
to, tested the clearness of these rivers by let¬ 
ting dowTi a stone into them, which generally 
became invisible at a depth of from twelve to 
fifteen centimetres (five to six inches), siiow- 
ing that they arc overcharged with earthy 
particles; for in the sea, near Corfu, a stone 
is visible to the depth of fifty feet, and in the 
seas under the tropics it remains visible at a 
depth of thirty feet. 

There are other rivers of great importance. 
Some of these traverse the eastern part of 
India, and arc emptied into the Bay of Bengal, 
The Mabamuddy falls into the bay near 
Oufcfack. Further south, the Godavery flows 
into the sea near the mouth of the Kistna, 
after receiving as affluents the Manjeera, the 
Wurda, and the Baumguiiga. The Godavery 
springs from the Western Ghauts. Still 
further south, the Kistna has its birth, in 
the same range. Confluences arc formed 
mth it by the Beema and Toombudra: its 
dLsemboguement is at Masulipatarn. The 
Pennar flows into the waters which wash the 
eastern coast, above the city of Madras. The 
most southern of the rivers Tvhich stream 
eastward is the Cavery, w'hich, lising in 
the same ghauts, passes Tanjore, and empties 
itself by several mouths from the coast oppo- 

* In ilic neighbourhood of Attoch, in the Punjaub, 
Alexander the Great is supposed to have crossed the 
Indas ill Im invasion of India. Tamerlane and l^adlr 
Shah are reported to have crossed m the same place or its 
vicinity 

t Tlie Sutlej is the Karodras of Ptolem j i the Bocas is the 
Ilj’phasis of Arriaa ; the Kavee was designated by Arriaii 
the Hydrastes. The Cliecab received lu classic descrip¬ 
tion the name of Acesiues, and the Jhelum, Hydaspe#, 
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site tlio island of Ceylon* On tlie 'western 
side of the peninsula there is the Ben, which 
flows south of the Indus into the inlet of 
Eiu, tin extensive salt lake* The Bunvas 
empties itself into the Gulf of Giitch* The 
hlh}-e is discharged into the Gulf of Cambay* 
Larger than any of these are the Herbuddah 
and the Tapty, The Ta 2 >ty joins the ocean 
near Surat* The Kerbuddah is the largest 
river which disembogues itself into the w^aters 
on the western coast, except the Indus, and 
is GOO miles long—a third of the length of 
its great comjJetitor; it enters tlie sea at 
Baroclie* 

The geueral features of the peniusnla may 
he inferred from a description so extended of 
its mountains and rivers* For tlie most part 
the soil is alluvia], and rendered fertile by the 
overflowing of the great rivers* Along the 
course of the inferior rivers there is great 
richness, and cultivated country appears in 
every direction* In some places there are 
large tracts of jungle, es 2 )ecially near the 
hilly country of the Piinjaub. The Rim of 
Catch, north of the gulf of that name, is low 
and fiat, and extends east of the Indus, so as 
to form a district probably one-foini;h the 
size of Scotland, It nourishes only a few 
tamarisks, and is for the greater part of the 
year dry or fruitless* During the monsoon 
the sea is driven over it; and when the 
waters evaporate, a strong saline deposit is 
left—hence it is often called the Salt Desert- 
This remarkable district w^as formed by a 
sudden operation of nature* In June, 1819, 
the land sank dovm, and became a salt-water 
marsh, and a large mound, called the UUa 
Bund, arose, and cut o£F one of the mouths 
of the Indus from the sea* There is 
evidence that this district lias, during the 
probable historic period, been subjected to a 
series of alternate depressions and upheavings: 
a large space east of the Indus, which is now 
dry land, was, in the time of Alexander, 
covered by the 'waves* Indian traditions 
testify that over all that district, and a con- 
siderabio distance inland, the sea swept* 
There are, near the Run of Outcb, two other 
salt lakes, or marshes, called Null and Boke, 
which appear to have been formed by sudden 
convulsion, India is remarkable for the 
fewness of its lakes of any kind; the only 
other considerable lake is in the centre of the 
Deccan, It is about 350 feet below the level of 
the surrounding country- The water it contains 
is nearly saturated with sub-earhonate of 
Sofia. Lava abounds in the neighbourhood, 
and other proofs exist that the depression is 
of Volcanic origin. About one-eighth of the 
whole peninsula is a desert, covering 150,000 
square miles* It is not, however, entirely 
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improductive* Numerous oases are to bo 
found, often of considerable extent, and of 
varions degrees of cultivation* After the 
rains fall, jungle and coarse grass spring 
up in most parts of tliis otherwise sandy 
waste. The hot season soon reduces this 
htful verdure, parching up all vegetable 
beauty, and nearl}^ all 'vegetable life, through- 
out the great ’wilderness, Tbe plain of the 
Ganges has more uniformity than t)mt of the 
Indus. The former h low, rich, and teeming 
with vegetable and animal life—tlie richest 
part of India, The jilain of the Indus is varied 
very much, some portions consisting of hard 
dry clay, some of barren rock, while others 
almost rival in fertility the Gaugetic '^'alley* 
In the Punjaiih, wdiere tlie country is in some 
places very productive, there arc stony ■u’'astes, 
and rough uneven tracts, whicli arc covered 
with low brushu'ooci* Beyond the Piinjaiib, 
nearly environed hv the western portion of 
the HimalayaxS, the beautiful valley of Gash- 
mere rivals the fairest realms in the world, 
and almost justifies all that fable has related, 
or poets snug, of its productiveness and 
beauty* 

Along the hanks of the Chumbul, Bunas, 
Berivah, and Keane, tributaries of the 
Jumna, there are picturesque spots; and on 
the south side of the Ganges, near the junc¬ 
tion of the Sive, tliere are specimens of low 
river landscape very attractive of their kind* 
The coast views of the peninsula are not 
attractive. On neither the cast nor w'cst 
ranges of shore are there many striking 
vieivs; the ghants are sometimes near enough 
to be picturesque, hut there are few bold head¬ 
lands or Jutting points to mark the coast-line on 
either side of Cape Comorin, On the ivest, com¬ 
monly called the coast of Malabar, there are 
Iilaundvee Point, Diu Head, Salsed Point, 
and Mount Delly. On tlie east, usually named 
the coast of Coroman cl el, there are Enmen 
Point, Calymere Point, and Point Palmyras, 
The Malabar territory does not extend along 
the entire western coast, although the name 
is given to the whole sea-hoard, leading the 
general reader frequently into this error, 
Short distances from that coast the countiw 
assumes a varied character. At first it is a low 
sandy plain, wliich extends for miles; then oc¬ 
casional hillocks rise abruptly; these increase 
in ninnber until the country becomes roughly 
undulated, the liillocks taking a ruder and 
holder foi m, and, covered with dense jungle, 
at last connect themselves wuth the spurs of 
the ^^"estern Ghauts, which are clothed wltli 
the grandeur of native forests of teak and 
gatin-'wood* 

Tlie ghaut scenery along the Coromandel 
coast is not dissimilar in character to that of 
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IMalabar, but generally tlie line is low and 
swampy, and tlie extensive space comprised 
in tlie delta of the Ganges is as dreary as the 
Sahara of Scinde, 

The newly-acquired countries of Tones- 
BOrim and Pegu* on the eastetn shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, formerly jKirtions of the 
Birman empire, do not possess ranch variety of 
general aspect. Near the coast they are low> 
level, and tedious to the eye, except in some 
]>articular spots; and the rivers flow through 
fiats of sandy or alluvial country. In the 
interior the land rises, and good hill prospects 
are presented. 

On the whole, although Imiia possesses 
some of the most glorious scenery in the 
w'orld, it is very much indebted to the bold 
mountain confines upon the north and north- 
w’est, and the hill countries of the provinces 
in that direction, for its distinction m this 
particular. This is especially cxemplilied 
along the frontiers of Beloochistan and i\if- 
ghauistan, where the traveller finds almost 
every foirni of hold and wnM pros]ject inter- 
Bpersed with cultivated and beautiful scenes. 
In the province of Pcshawiir—the Piinjauh 
boundary of Afghanistan—the little retired 
valleys in the mountains are often very 
lovely; and as the province is watered hy 
numerous streams, and by the Cabul River, 
which bursts from the Khyher Slountains at 
hlichnee, there is irrigation and extensive 
culture in the plains, from the fertility cd 
which the traveller cannot but regard with 
interest the hold and grotesque ontliues of 
the mountains. Indeed, nearly all the land 
boundaries of India are interesting to the 
lover of the picturesque; ivhile in the Dec- 
can, and in Central India, there are many 
places to vie in beauty with the famous 
3'eaorts of travellers in Europe, 

Of late years much attention has been 
paid to a more scientific acquaintance with 
India, its dependent territories, and its coasts. 
Nor are the laudahle desires of the govern¬ 
ment to make itself acquainted witli the area, 
soil, and facilities of the peninsula merely of 
recent origin: the Marquis of Wellesley, 
and the Duke of Wellington, displayed a 
strong desire for a thorough survey of the 
peninsula. This great W'ork, which has pro¬ 
ceeded for more than half a century, not¬ 
withstanding all the vicissitudes of Indian 
history during that period, is an honour to 
the East India Company, Under the aus¬ 
pices of Loixl Metcalfe, !Sir A, Burns, w^ith 
a suitable stafi’ while ostensibly on a mission 
to Runjeet Singh, effected a survey of the 
Indus, and drew up a report of its navigable 
capacities. 

Dr, Buist, and other scientific gentlemen, 
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liave enlarged the public knowledge of the 
geology of the peninsula. The trail sac tiona 
'of the Bombay Geographical Society, and of 
the Agricultural and Horticidtural Society of 
India, have brought to light a multitude 
of facts important to the government and to 
commerce, as well as most interesting to the 
scientific world, Thd talented editor of the 
Bombay Times has contributed very valuable 
acquisitions on the meteorological phenomena 
of India, the result of many years* observa¬ 
tion, TJie editor, also, of the Boinhay Gazette 
has, by his pajiera on ecouomieal science, 
benefited commerce. The survey of the 
Malabar coast, by Lieutenant Belby, has 
proved of utility in many respects not con¬ 
templated in the objects held in view in 
directing tlie survey. 

For governmental, military, and commer¬ 
cial purposes India has been much investi¬ 
gated of late years; while geologists, agri¬ 
culturists, horticulturists, botanists, zoologists, 
entymologists, <&c., have taken tlieir share in 
the ivork of inquiry. Nor has the population 
been left unstudied; the missionary, ethno¬ 
logist, philologist, and politician, have pui'sued 
with zeal the courses of research and study 
opened up to them. Still India must he 
much more explored for all these purposes, 
and hy the light of all these sciences, before 
Great Britain can realise the full value of her 
Indian empire, or he thoroughly acquainted 
with its resources and its people* 

The geological characteristics of the coun¬ 
try, although tolerably w'cil knowm, require 
considerable investigation. The mineral pro¬ 
ductions are varied, and found over a vast 
area. There are extensive beds of coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite. In the Punjaiib 
large deposits of rock-salt, a very valuable 
commodity in ludia, have been discovered. 
Iron is much diffused. In the beds of the 
rivers precious stones of almost every %"ariety 
are found, and diamonds in alluvial soil. 
One of the most useful products connected 
with the geology of India is ^iinlvcu. This 
seems to have been extensively spread through 
India by the beneficent hand of the Great 
Architect of the universe, to compensate for 
the general deficiency in limestone fit for the 
Idln, The kunkeu contains upwards of 
seventy-tw-o parts of carbonate of lime in its 
composition. It is usually mixed wdth the 
soil ^vith little appearance of stratification. 
Except in the higher portions of the Nil- 
gherry Hills, it is to be met with everywdiere 
tliroug^hout India* The natives burn it into 
lime, and also use it in blocks or masses for 
building tanks, huts, d?c. Statuary marble, 
clay slate, and roofings blue slate, are seldom 
met with, G eologists describe the strata of the 
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peninsiila as affording' peculiar plieaoinena* 
The aaperior strata of aouthem India are for 
the most part hypogene schists, broken up by 
vast iipheavtnge of platonic and trappean 
rocks. In the Eastern Ghauts they are 
capped by sandstone, limestone, and laterite; 
in the Western Ghauts by laterite. They 
also form, with little ^deviatiouj the basis of 
the plains from Naggery to Cape Comorin, 
They are associated with granite in the hills 
w^hich break over the valley of tlie Cavery, 
and north of the plain of the Cavery, in tile 
table-lands of Mysore, Bellary, Hyderabad, 
and Southern Mahratta. Towards the uortli- 
west, from Nagpore to Hajapore, to tlie 
western coast, the hypogene and piutonic 
rocks cease under a vast sheet of trap, one of 
the largest extensions of that formation in the 
world. Gneiss is found lowest in tlie series; 
next to it mica and hornblende schist, actino- 
lite, chlorite, talcose, and argillaceous schist. 
This succession does not always prevail, as 
all of these have been found lying upon the 
granite. 

The foBsiliferous remains of India are com¬ 
paratively scarce, and have not yet been suf¬ 
ficiently investigated, nor have the results of 
the investigations and classifications made, 
been given in a eufficieutly popular form to 
the public. In the country between the 
Kistua and the Go da very, and in the South 
Mahratta country, sandstone and limestone 
rock appear. North of the Balem break, on 
the high table-land, they are found to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and in these the fossil remains 
are interesting. 

Shelly limestone beds of some extent are 
found at Pondicherry, In theso there are 
beautiful fossil remains, ^vhlch have afforded 
considerable discussion to the learned in this 
branch of scieuce. 

The laterite is a formation which, if not 
peculiar to India, presents itself there to such 
an extent as to attract especial attention. 
According to Dr. Buist, in Mg papers on the 
geological characteristics of Bombay this 
rock extends along the whole western coast 
from the sea to the base of the ghauts, from 
Cape Comorin to the north. It is not so 
continuons on the eastern coast, but is there 
also to be met ^vith to a great extent; and on 
the summits of both ranges of ghauts it is 
discoverable. Everywhere in the Deccan it 
appears. Sandstone of the late tertiary is 
found on the south coast, extending to Ceylon 
by “ Adam*s Bridge,” wMch is composed 
of it, 

A sedimentary rock called hegur^ or hlach 
cotton €?ay, is supposed to cover nearly one- i 
half of Southern India. It is peculiarly 
absorbent, and makes the most fertile soil in 


tlie world. It is spread over the great table¬ 
land of the Deccan, and ia the source of its 
l>roducti veness. No man ure or fer tiii sc v is rc - 
quired w-here it is, and no efforts of cultivation 
exhaust it. The late editor of the Ceghu 
Exaijuner observes of the granite and its 
congeneric roclcs—“ They are abundantly 
developed throughout the hypogene area. 
The former shows itself under every variety 
of aspect. It starts up from the surface of^ 
the table-laud in bold and sharply hewui 
peaks, or rises in dome-shaped bosses, or 
appears in profuse but distinct clusters and 
ranges, which aifeefc no general line of eleva¬ 
tion, but often radiate irregularly as from a 
centre. Some of the insulated peaks are ex¬ 
ceedingly striking in outline and structure. 
The rock of Nuiidilrug, for instance, which 
rises 17,000 feet above the surface of the 
plain, looks almost as if it were formed of 
one entire mass of rock, aud the rock of 
Sii'-agunga is still higher. The most remark« 
able of the insulated clusters and masses of 
granite on the table-land of the peninsula are 
those of Sivagunga, Severndroog, aud Octra- 
droog; some in ilysore, Gooty, Reidrooj, 
Adoni; and others in the central districts. 
But there are numerous masses almost equally 
remarkable scattered over all the southern 
part of the peiiingiik tahle-laiid, as w’cll as in 
tlie maritiuie district of Coromandel. The 
greater j>art of the central table-land is also 
formed by it, and it crops out coulmually 
over an extended area in the more elevated 
districts ” 

In the reports of the meetings of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society there is voluminous informa¬ 
tion as to the volcanoes of India. Sir Charles 
Lyell and Jlrs. Somerville had not examined 
these papers, or far more information w^ould 
have been obtained by them on this interest¬ 
ing subject* In the TramaclioJis of the 
Bombay Qtogfajfliital Bociciy the volcanic 
phenomena of the peninsula have been fre¬ 
quently made topics of inquiry aud elucida¬ 
tion. The press of India has also rendered 
good service on the subject, so that much 
has become kiiowm of late years as to tho 
history of earthquakes and volcanoes in those 
lands. Papers on the connection between 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and meteorological 
phenomena, published in the reports of the 
Bombay Society, throw a light on the past 
and present condition of India and the adja¬ 
cent islands, as to their geological history 
and climate, which will repay the researches 
of all who desire to study these important 
and interesting regions. Mr.s, SomerviOe, 
writing of the volcanoes in the Bay of Bengal, 
observes—“One of the most active groups 
of volcanoes in the world begins with the 
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Banda group of iskuds, and extends tkrougb I 
tlie Sunda group of Timor, Sutnl^awa, Bali, 
Java, and Sumatra, separated only l»y narrow 
cliaunels, and altogether forming a gently 
curved line of 2000 miles long; but as the 
volcanic ssone is continued through Barren 
Island and Harcandam, in the Bay of Bengal, | 
and northward along the whole coast of Arra- 
can, the whole length of the volcanic range is 
a great deal more.^^ The band extends beyond 
Arracan, northward, to Chittagong, latitude 
22^, or 600 miles beyond Barren Island. 
The volcanic fires are active chiefly during 
the south-west monsoon. About tbe middle 
of the last century, which has been said 
to be the great epoch of earthquakes all 
over the world, volcanic islands were cast up 
in the Bay of Bengal; and rocks and shoals, 
which disappeared again, remained there so 
long, that they were entered on the charts. 
At Calcutta an earthquake took place in the 
year 1T37, by which 20,000 vessels of various 
descriptions were sunt, and 30,000 lives^ lost. 
Violent eruptions of this or greater magnitude 
seem to have been of frequent occurrence 
in India and the neighbouring countTies. Dr. 
Thompson, in a paper on the geology of 
Bombay, puhHshed in the 3fadras 
Transactiom, relates—** The island of Yaypi, 
on the north side of Cochin, rose from out 
the sea in the year 1344: the date of its 
appearance is determined by its having given 
rise to a new era among the Hindoos, called 
J^uiluv&pGfj or the new introduction. Con¬ 
temporary vnth the appearance of Vaypi, the 
%vaterfi vvliich, during the rainy season, were 
discharged from the ghaut, broke through the 
banks of the channel wliicli usually confined 
them, overwhelmed a village, and formed a 
lake and harbour so spacious, that light^ ships 
could anchor where dry land had previously 
prevailed.** ^ , 

During the earthquake of 16 r2 sixty square 
miles of the lowlands along the shores of 
Arracan were laid under water. One of the 
Neug Mountains entirely disappeared; an¬ 
other remained only with its former peak 
visible. A very high mountain sunk to the 
level of the plain; several fell, blocking up 
the course of rivers. Between May, 1834, 
and May, 1835, no less than twelve earth¬ 
quakes occutred in Assam. Colonel Connoley 
affirms that the region of recent voleauie 
action terminates with the delta of the 
Ganges; but there are evidences across the 
whole conntiy to show that at periods not 
remote these regions were shaken by subter¬ 
ranean concussions. Dr. Falconer affirms^ of 
Cashmere that a singular field of fire e:!dak 
there of considerable dimensions; the soil is 
completely burnt, and in some places vitiified* j 


1 the east. 

The igneous action of this locality has con¬ 
tinued for more than 200 years. Exiraordi- 
nary irruptions of pestileutial gas have oe 
kte years risen to the surface _of the sea on 
various parts of the coasts. Within two days 
sail of the port of Kurrachee, a group of mud 
volcanoes appears within 100 
sea: these stretch far inland. Captain Ko- 
bertson described the whole district, for an 
area of 1000 square miles, as covered with 
mud cones, either active or quiescent. Brim¬ 
stone, in large quantities, is found 
neighbourhood, and one considerabk hill is 
called the Sidplmr Mountain. Captain Yieary, 
in his account of the geology of Scinde, de¬ 
scribes the course of the Indus as directed 
extensively through couutr}^ of volcanic origin, 
wher e hot wells abound, to the surface of which 
sulphuretted hydrogen constantly ascends, 
tainting large districts with its odour. 

Tlio opinion is very prevalent that great 
and opulent cities have been buried by earth¬ 
quakes or volcanic eruptions in Central India, 
Sir John Malcolm, and tlie scientific gentle¬ 
men who accompanied him in his expedition 
to Central India, have chiefiy given currency 
to these opinions; but they seem to have 
relied too much on the traditionary tales of 
the natives, Lyell, in his Fritic{plc& of Oto¬ 
logy, atlopts these representations, and so 
treats the evidence supplied, as to ensure 
the general acceptance of the theory. He 
ascribes the destruction of the two mighty 
cities of Oujein and Mhysir to this cause. 
Subsequent investigations lead to a different 
conclusion; and although there are signs of 
violent volcanic action in the vicinity, the 
ruined cities, in aU probability, sank into 
decay from other causes. It is, however,_ 
true that Central India, witlnn the period of 
history, has suffered signally from violent 
operations of nature. 

The climate of India is supposed to be well 
known, yet, like everything else connected 
with the peninsula, it has been too little 
studied, and no adequate advantage has been 
taken of the facts ascertained. It is generally 
regarded in England as a country almost 
unendurally hot, with situations somewhat 
cooler on the higher lands, but, on the whole, 
an unhealthy and uncomfortable land to live 
in. India, being situated in or near the tro¬ 
pics, is of course hot. The lowlands of the 
Jifadras presidency to the south experience 
the greatest heat, the thermometer standing 
100 degrees in the shade, and 120 in the sun, 
at certain seasons. On the lowdands of the 
north-west, w’^here the soil is generally dry 
and sandy, although situated beyond the tro¬ 
pics, the heat is also very great. On the 
high table-land of the Deccan the heat ie not 
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go intensej nud in the hilly regions water 
freezes in the winter—only a thin ice, however^ 
covers it; whilst high up in the Himalayas, 
everlasting glaciers and never-ceasing accu¬ 
mulations of snow are to he seen. There are 
various parts of Northern and North-western 
India which are well inhabited, ■where the 
elevation is considerable, in which, during the 
short winter, the thermometer is helow^ the 
freezing-point. The year, how^ever, is every¬ 
where divided by the wet and dry seasons. 
During the former, torrents of rain fall over 
the country, laying it under water; the great 
rivers, swollen into broad floods, overflow the 
country, and all operations, civil or military, 
are nearly auspendDd, Some seasons arc 
X'emarkahle for these inundations, inflicting 
wide-spread damage. During the pursuit of 
the Sikh army by Sir Walter Gilbert, at the 
close of the last war in the Punjaub, this was 
tlie case, the pursuers having been seriously 
checked in their enterprise trom this cause. 
During the rainy season the celebrated city 
of Mooltan, which had been so gallantly de¬ 
fended by Bloolraj, and which seemed of such 
stupendous strength as to defy all the art of 
war, 'was swept away by the inundation, 
which, rushing along the river, rose around it. 
In July and August, 1851, the rains w’ere 
so lieavy in Scinde, that a vast amount of 
injury was inflicted upon the cultivators; and 
the subsequent decomposition of vegetable 
matter spread disease over considerable areas 
of otherwise healthy country. In some of 
the towns lying low, near the Indus, where 
the people were accustomed to dig holes in 
the earth, over ■which they raised their habi¬ 
tations, the deluge caused fearful havoc by 
the sickness it bred. In 1852 Mr Frere, the 
commissioner of Scinde, obtained papers from 
the assistant commissioner and collectors of 
the Kiirrachec collector ate, concerning this 
disaster, Tlie districts of Leman were repre¬ 
sented as almost entirely overwhelmed by 
the torrents from the hills, the ever flowing 
of the Indus, and the inter-current Narra. 
The whole country appeared, long after the 
overflow and w^heu it had in a great measure 
subsided, as a vast lake, surrounded by an ex¬ 
tensive swamp; the villages and high grotuida 
were like so many islands. Between the 18th 
and 29tli of July, the fall of raiu and the rush¬ 
ing floods from the high lands W'erG incon¬ 
ceivably great. By the 2Sth the pheno¬ 
menon reached its climax. On that day tlie 
inbabitants exclaimed, The clouds of heaven 
w’ere broken, and fell,” This torrent from 
above was accompanied by vivid and inces¬ 
sant flashes of lightning, while thunders roared 
among the adjacent hills, as if tlie earth were 
in agony, and found utterance for its ’woes. 


About mid nig] it the hubbub of the elements 
was hushed, but then the torrents burst from 
the moiiiitaius, floodiug the highest inhabited 
grounds four feet in depth, and canyuig, by 
a resistless impetus, habitations, cattle, trees, 
and whatever was in its course, along with it. 
In the rergunuah Mullar alone, thirty-nine 
villages, with their surrounding cultivation, 
ivere destroyed : supposing the like propor¬ 
tion in other districts, a picture of ruin is 
presented truly appalling. The roads were 
rendered impassable for camels throughout 
the whole colleetorate, ICuri'acliee itself was 
damaged, although the river Learee, which 
rims info its harbour, is but a little mountain 
torrent. Central and Lower Scinde suflered 
more than otherwise would have been the 
case, from the construction of the houses, and 
the material of wdiich they were built. 

The autimmal moisture of the air is com¬ 
plained of very much by European inhabi¬ 
tants of India, even in the higher regions. 
At the latter end of June, altlioiigh the sun 
is not hotter than in the tw^o previous months, 
there is little motion in the air, and but little 
evaporation from the body. During the hot 
winds which precede the moist season, Euro¬ 
peans suffer from the heat; but the air being 
dry, they do not experience the inconve¬ 
nience which ensues v'heii it is saturated witli 
moisture in the latter end of June and in July. 
Indeed, in many places, that period is more, 
trying to health than during or after the rains, 
notwithstanding the evaporation W'hich arises 
from so great an area of flooded surface. 

At Hyderabad the rainy season is not un¬ 
healthy. The city is not surrounded by much 
cultivation, nor by any great grow’th of jungle, 
and is itself situated on the crest of a lime¬ 
stone range, so that when the rains fall, they 
are speedily absorbed, the surplus passing 
into tlie nullah from the Pnllallee. Other 
cities are as favourably situated as this, wliich, 
for illustration sake, is particularised; but 
generally the moist, as well as tlie wet sea¬ 
sons, are more unhealthy to Europeans than 
the hot Bcaaon. Of late years pluviometers 
have been very generally kept by the com¬ 
missioners, collectors, and their assistants, by 
missionaries, merchants, and other Europeans; 
and the laws by w-bich this class of pheno¬ 
mena are regulated have been observed, and 
no doubt practical benefit will result, not only 
to cultivation, but to the health, at all eveuts, 
of British residents. 

A distingniBhing characteristic of the climate 
is the monsoons—winds vliich blow nortli- 
east and south-west, each for six months in 
the year, and regularly succeed each other. 
The north-east monsoon begins about the 
close of October, in fitful squalls; these occur 
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until the end of November, when the mon¬ 
soon regularly sets in, and continues until 
the- beginning of April The advent of thia 
wind upon the Coromandel const is accom¬ 
panied by rain. Soon after the north-east 
monsoon eeasesj that from the south-west 
begins. Its advent is attended by rain upon 
the ]dalabar coast, which prevails some dis¬ 
tance southward, the clouds breaking upon 
the Western Ghauts. Heavy rains fall with 
the monsoon on the Gangetic valley, sweeping 
with the wind up the Bay of Bengal from the 
Indian Ocean, until arrested by the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet* ^ 

India and the coasts of the peninsula have, 
from time immemorial, been ravaged by storms 
so furious, and of such fre^tueiit recurrence, 
as to be characteristic of the climate* In the 
Bay of Bengal and the China Seas north of 
the line, and the seas around the Mauritius, 
and towards the Gape, hurricanes arc fre¬ 
quent, as is well known to the general reader* 
It is remarkable that north of Ceylon, on the 
Malabar coast, or in the Arabian Sea, such 
hurricanes arc comparatively seldom felt* Dr* 
Buist, of Bombay, who devoted extraordinary 
attention to this subject* expresses the opinion 
• that while in the Bay of Bengal and the other 
seas mentioned as subject to hurricanes, or 
ci/cloncs^ as this description of atmospheric 
disturbance is scientific ally called, they make 
their appearance about once a year; in the 
Arabian Sea they are not felt more than once 
in ten years* This statement hardly agrees 
with a careful observatiou of the existing lists 
of general atmospheric disturbances of tliia 
nature, and of those by which the western 
coasts of India have been especially affected, 
tlirough a very considerable number of years* 
Lists collected by tlie industry of Dr* Buist 
himself do not seem to bear out the as¬ 
sertion* 

From 1830 to 1854 sixty-one hurricanes 
occurred in the Bay of Bengal, and as far 
eastward as Canton, many of thetu raging 
over a larger space. The months in which 
they occurred moat frequently w^ere October, 
November, and June* In the first-named 
month there were twelve, and in each of the 
others nine* September ranks next in the 
scale, there being eight occurrences of the 
kind in that month* April, August, and 
December, each are numbered live* Four 
are supposed to have taken place in July, 
two in June, and one in March* January 
and February were exempt. The greatest ( 
number of these visitations happening lu any 
one year was six, which ivas only in the year 
184ii* Several years were altogetlier free 
from them, as 1830, 1834, 1838, 1843, 1844* 

The following list of storms occurring on 


the land and seas of the peninsula during a 
century, drawn from the same statistical col¬ 
lections, will interest the reader, and afford 
material for a jndguieiit as to the climate oi 
India in this particular :— 

174G.—Violent storm at Madras, hy nkich a Trencli 
ileet of war was driven out of the roads, and wrecked* 
At Pondicherry the tempest was not felt* 

]774. Jpnl 6—Coromandol visited by a hurneane* 
Three liritifili ships of war lost, many men perishing. 
1780. tvrhon in the Chinese Seas, by which 

100 000 persons are supposed to bare perished, 

1782. Jpril.’-lw the Gulf of Cambay, accompanied by a 
(Ireadfnl inundation. 

1783. NopetJider 3-7-—Violent hurricane from Jem- 
cherry north to Bombay: preat loss of shipping 
and Jives—proving fatal to almost every ship witliin 
its reach. 

1787. 19.—In the upper part of the Bay of Bengal, 

innndatieu at Coringa; sea rose nearly fifteen feet j 
20,000 people and 500,000 cattle supposed to have 
iierislied* ^ „ , 

1739 _1ji the north west part of the Bay of Bengal, 
three enormous waves, followiiigr in slow succession, 
deluged Coringa, the third of them sweeping cvery- 
tliing before it, 

1700 .—In tlm Chins Seas. 

1702, Ociober 26, 27—Madras. 

1797 . Jme 18-20*—Madras* 

3 799* hocemlej- 3-7 —I'rightfnl hurricane froni Cahent 
north; her majesty’s ship Resolution, with about one 
liuudred small craU, aud 400 lives, lost in Bombay 
Harbour* 

ISOO* Ootober 19.—T’nrions Jinrrleane and earthquake at 
Oiigele, aud so round by Masiilipatam. 

1800* October 28.— Hurricane at Coriugs and ilasuli- 
patani. 

1803. September 20-2S.--Clnna Seas, 20 N., 117 B* 
1S05. Jamiari^ 7.—Trincomalee, Coromandel coaat, aud 
so across to JclUcherry, on the Malabar coast* 

1805* March IG,—Calcutta and Lower Bengal* 

I 8 O 7 , Jane 24*—Fnriona hurricane otT Jlangalore* 

1807* Becemher 10.—^ladras* 

ISOS* December 12*—hfadras and soul hem Coromaudel 
coast; great loss of life and shipping. 

ISOS. November.—Lotidmh F^rperimeHf, 

and Glor^, East ludiamen, parted from the licet, and 
never more heai'd of; supposed to have gone down 
in n huiTieane, and all hands perished. 

1809. March.^Dnehess of Gordon, CdmdUt, Bengal, 
and Jane Diindas, parted from the fleet in n 

Jim'ricane, aud supposed to have foundered; all bauds 
perished. 

1809. March 28-30.—dun a Seas* 

ISIO* September 20-30.—China Seas, 17 N., 115 E* 

1811. 30.—Madras j destroyed nearly ever)^ vessel 
in the roads; ninety native vessels wrecked at their 
auehora; the Dover frigate, and the store-ship Man- 
cheder, run asliorc, aud were wrecked. 

1812. S-10.—China Seas, IG N., 114 E. 
1816* JO.^Singaporei 200 lives lost. 

ISl 6*—Malacca: thirty houses blown into tlie sea j thirty 
or forty vessels lost, aud at least 400 people drowned* 
ISIS* October 23, 24.—Madras : severe revolving gale* 

1518. October 24.—Jladras: centre passed right over 
the town j fearfully dcBtmctive. 

Igl9__jrauritius (no particulars): rain fell for thirty 
hours continuously, and awam]>ed the whole country. 

1519. September 25.—Cutch and Kattiwar; lasted a day 

and two nights* n « t' 

]S19. October 2S, 29.—China Seas, SO 119 E. 

1520. March 29, 30.—Madras. 
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18SO* S,—Madras : t^fo agiiai'c-rigged vessels 

WTCcked, and au imuieiisc quaiitity of aativc craft : 
stretched across to the Arabian Sea, and occasioned 
some loss of shipping southward of Bombaj^. 

1820. Noi^embeir 29.—Cliiua Seas, 12 N., 109 

1820* December 2*—Madras^ Potidieherq', and Coro- 
tnaudel const. 

1821 . Oclolfer ,—China Seas. 

] 822. Jtfsj?.—Mouth of the Ganges and Eerliampntra: 
storm travelled at the rate of about two miles an hour 
■—iifty-three miles in twentj-four hours: 50,00t> 
people perished in the inundation, 

1 S22* Sepiemher 14, 15,—China Seas, 20 K, 114 E, 
183^. JKn& 2.—Chittagong and delta of the Ganges. 

1823. Map 26,—^Yiolent hurricane in tlie Eajof Bengal; 
six laige English ships wi'cckcd, 

1324, Hie Mauritius: vorj severe. Her 

majesty*s ship 'Dei^M^ ^rith 120 slaves, wrecked. 

1824. Jam 8.—Chittagong: heavy inundations. 

1826. Septembey 27*—41hina Seas, 

1827* Ociolier 26, 2?.—China Seas, 9 N., 118 E, 

1827, Bscembey 20*—Bombay, 

182 8, December ^—Mauri tins, 

1829, Aupu^t S.—China Scas^ 18 N., 14 E* 

1830, March and April 3*—Botirboni did not reach 
the Mauritius, 

1831, September 23*—China Seas, 

1831, 22, 23,-—Manilla: 4000 houses destroyed. 

Barometer fell from 29 90 to 28 70, 

1831. Odoher 31.—Lower Bengal: inundations swept 
away 300 villages, and at least 11,000 people; famine 
followed, and the loss of life is estimated at 60,000. 

1831. Becemher C.^—^Fondicherry and Guddalore: of few 
hours" domGon only, but fearfully destructive, 

1832, May 21.—Delta of the Gauges: eight to ten thou¬ 
sand people drowned, 

1832, Aug^ist 3,—China Seas, 

1832. August 4 .—Eurious hurricane at Calenttaj baro¬ 
meter 2 8 ' 8 , 

1832. Sej^tember 2^. —^tacao, China: 100 hshing-hoats 
lost j of eottou alone 1405 bales picked up, 

1832* Odober 8.—'E^urioua storm and disastrous inunda¬ 
tion at and m’ound Calcutta; great suhermgs in eon- 
sequeuee at Balasore* Barometer fell from 29 TO to 
27“so in sixteen hours. 

1832, October 22 and Mfcemher 8,““China Seas, 

1833, Jlap 21 .—Tremendous hurricane off the mouth of 
the Hoogly, Baroraetcj: fell fi'om 29’090 at 8 a.m., 
to 26'6 at noon. 

1833, Aapud 26-29.—China Seas, 22 N., 113 E, 

1833* Odoher 12-14.—Chiua Seas, 16 N., 11? E, 

1-833. November 29, 30.—Ceylon; violent fall of rain, 
and disastrous l iver inundaQou, 

1836* Aapiiit 6-8.—China Seas, 
i 836* Ja/y 31,—Cliina Seas: B2o0,000 lost by ship* 
wreck. 

1830, Ocioher 30,—Madras: did euorraous miscMef on 
slmre. Barometer auuk to 27'3, Centre passed over 
the town. 

1837- Aun^ 15,—A fremendous hurricaTie swept over 
Bombay: an immense destruetion of property, and 
loss of shipping in the harbour, estimated at nine and 
a half lacs (£90,000); upw'ards of 400 native houses 
dust rove A 

1837. N&vmnher 16-22.—China Seas, 15 N*, 116 E, 
1839, Jmie ^—In the Bay of Bengal, and off Coringa. 
1S39. November ^—Off Coringa and Madinas; a atorm- 
wave lays the shore eight feet under w ater; seventy 
vessels and 700 people lost at seu] 6000 said to have 
been drowned on shore. 

1839. October 7-10.—Cluna Seas* 

1840. November 28-30,—China Seas. 

I8i0. April 27 and JAry 1,—Violent in the Bay of 
Bengal, 


1840, JWhy.—Hurricane off Madras and tlie souUieru 
coast. 

1840. Sepiemher 24-27--—In the Chiua Sea, in winch 
the Golconda-f with a detachment of the 37th Madras 
native infantry, 200 strong, on hoard, is supposed io 
have been lost. 

1841. 3£ay 16.—Madras i groat loss of shipping. 

1842. September ^—China Seas, 

1842, Map .—^Dreadful storm prevailed in Calcutta on 
the 3rd aud 4th, by which every ship, boat, and 
house, was more or Jess injured. 

1842. June 1-3.—A frightful hurricane visits Calcutta, 
injuring almost every vessel in the river, and house in 
the tOAvn and neighbourhood TJie baromoler attains 
the unprecedented depression of 2 8'278. 

1842. October o, 6.—liiuricauea between Cuttack and 
Poorec. 

1842. October 22,—Severe hurricane over liladras, and 
across the Arabian Sea as far as Aden. 

1842. Nocejitber 1.—^In the Arabian Sea. 

1843* Aprii 20*—Hurricane at the Maimllns: nine 
vessels driven into Port Louis, more or less injured. 

1845. Febrmrp 22-27.^—Violent hurricanes at the MaU’ 
ritius. 

184a, Noceniber 27-28.—^Tw*o hurricanes in the Chiim 
Seas occurred to the north and south of tlie line, 
almost simultaiiEously, 13* apart, 

1846. —Bay of Bengal. 

1846, November 25-26.—^'iolent hurricane at Slodras, 
and so across to Mangalore and Cochin* 

1847, April 19,—Terriiio hurricane from the line north 
to Scinde, in which the East India Company's ship 
C/eopatra is lost, with 150 souls on boartJ. The 
Maldivc Islands submerged, and severe want and 
general famine ensues* 

1848, Jpnl 23,—Violent linrricane off Ceylon, in which 
her majesty's brig Jfmna^ from Bombay, where alie 
had been built, was nearly lost i she had an obelisk, 
and other valuable Assyrian marbles, on board. 

1848. September 12-14,—^Violeut hurricanes in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

1849. July 22-26.—A violent stonn and rain burst 
all over India; a hurricane swept the Julltiadhiir, 
carrying everything before it. The barracks of her 
majesty's 32tid rc^ment, at Meernt, and those at 
Ghazeepore, were destroyed. On the 25th ten inches 
of rain fell at Bombay, and in the course of fom* days 
twenty-six isiehes fell at PhoonAv Ghaut, and forty 
Inches at Mahablcsbwar {?). 

1849, Becember 10, —Severn hnrrieane at Madras: the 
ships Lady Sa/e, IndKstrpj and Frincess liopal^ lost. 

1850, IIurricaiie at Madras j two European 
slnps and eighteen country craft wrecked* 

1851* Map 1.—,i furious hurricane raged off Ceylon : & 
second prevailed at Madras on the Bth, sweeping across 
the peninsula, and sending up a (remendous swell 
towaitls Sciude* The ship Cbarlei Forbes^ *>f Bombay, 
lost in the Straits of Malacca, 

1851, Odober20 .—The hurricane that visited. Calcutta, 
and its neighbourhood on the 22nd and 23rd of Oc¬ 
tober did great damage to the shipping off Biamoud 
Harbour and below Sangor. Two vessels, the J?^h- 
yahct outward bound, and the Scour^eldf inward 
bound, were wrecked—the former on Sangor Island, 
and the latter near Bait Palmyras; crews of both 
vessels saveA 

1852, 3fay 14,-—Atcrrihc huii’icane burst over Calcutta, 
Barometer 29‘362: more sev ere than any that Imd 
been e.vperienced since the 8rd of Juue^ 1842, when 
the barometer sunk to 2 S'273, the lowest ever known 
in Calcutta, and almost every vessel in the river, and 
dwelling-house ou shore, was more or less injured* 
During the gale there were destroyed in Calcutta 
2657 lhalcUcd aud 526 tiled houses, with forty sub- 
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stimtial buUditigs j eleven peTsons ’vveie killed* and 
two wounded. On the 8th of Angofit, 1843^, the 
hfiTometer at CiQcatt^ fell, dimng a hniricane, to 
28‘SOO. 

1352. Maf^ 17-—A severe gale e^tpeticnced at the Cape; 
liaronifiter fell to 29*42 (SO'* Fahr.), the lowest knoiirn 
since the 21st of April 1848, when, without nay 
change in the w'eather being cspcrieuced, it sunk 
to 29'38, the lowest on record at Capetown. 

1852. Dec^nnh^r IG.—Tery violent at Macao—scarcely 
felt at llong-Kong^—from Canton all along the north 
coast of China. 

1853. March 26-28.—Furlona hurricane all over Sonth- 
cm India: sotne fifty vessels simk or UTecked on the 
Coromandel coast to tlie southward of Madras. 

1853. October 10,^—Hurricane in the China Seas : large 
steamer' dismasted, and narrowly escaped Ehipwreck, 
hetwht Moiig-Koug and Singapore. 

1854. Jpril 10-12.—A tornado sivcjjt Lower Bengal, 
from W.S.W. to E.N.F]., sweeping villages and great 
trees before it, and destroying, it is said, 300 people. 

1854. April — A. violent hurricane at Ban goon ; 

twenty-five boats, with the head-quarters of the 
30lh regiment of Madras native infantry, wrecked 
in the Irrawady ] the barracks on shore unroofed. 

1854. 3Iap 22-24;““Hun'icaue in the China Seas; the 
Peninanla and Oriental Company’s steamer JDouro 
lost her funnel, and was driven ashore a wreck 
1814. September 27-—A severe hurricane in the China 
Seas, 19 N., aud 117 E. 

1854. October G.—Hurricane south of Ccylou. 

1654. lfoemlfer 2 .—Hurricane at Bombay i a thousand 
human heiugs and half a million-worth of property 
supposed to have perished iu four hours’ time. 

The oceiirrcnce of liail-storms in India is 
frequent, and they are on so vast a scale as 
to be a characteristic of the climate. From 
the kno^dedge possessed concerning the great 
heat of that country, few general readers 
would imagine that it was a land remark able 
for such phenomena; indeed, writers on 
meteorology and physical geography Jiave 
frequently represented such stoi'ins as seldom 
occurring within the tropics. Dr. Thompson, 
in Ills work on meteorology, published in 
1849, makes tliat assertion. Mrs. Somerville, 
writing in 1851, says—“ Hail is very rare on 
the tropical plains, and often altogether un¬ 
known, though it frequently falls at freights 
of 1700 or 1800 feet above them,” The 
sanie gifted lady observes—“ It occurs more 
frequently in countries at a little distance 
from mountains than in those close to them 
or further off.” Mr. Slilner, in his Uiiiversal 
Geography j lately published, is more accu¬ 
rate, but he also asserts that hail seldom falls 
in the tropics at the level of the sea. In India 
facts contradict these doctrines. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta, and along the western 
shores of tlie Bay of Bengal, hail-storms are 
of frequent occurrence. Colonel Sykes, in a 
paper read before the British Association for 
the Promotion of Science, established this, 
and other waiters have conSrnied ills asser¬ 
tions. TJie colonel, however, erred in sup¬ 
posing that on the same line upon the coast 


of Malabar it also occurred, whereas hail 
seldom falls there, although frequent on the 
shores of Cutch and Selude. The coloneFs 
statement, as appears in the society's reports 
for 1851, is, that the phenomenon is not seen 
south of latitude 20° This is true of the 
western coast of the peninsula, but not of the 
eastern. Dr. Buist has sho\Mi that in 1852 
a violent storm of had fell at Pondicherry, 
south of jHadras; and he affirms that others 
were recollected by him on the south-eastern 
shores of the peniuBuJa. In Ceylon hail¬ 
storms are well Icnowm both in the higher 
and ioTrVer groimds. The occurrence of such 
storms in contiguity with the mountainous 
region of that island, and with various parts 
of the Himalaya range, confute the theory of 
Mrs. Somerville and other modem WTiters on 
such subjects, that hail seldom falls close to 
mountains. On several occasions, within a 
few years, hail-stones of enormous size, and 
immense masses of ice, have fallen both in 
the high lauds and on the sea-sliore, on the 
table-land of the Deccan, and at the foot of 
the mountain ranges. In April of 1855 a 
hail-storm did much damage to Lahore; and 
in May of the same year there were terrific 
liail-show'crs at Patna, Njuree Tal, and 
various other places at great distances from 
one another. It would appear that in April, 
just before the time of greatest heat, the 
peninsula is visited most frequently by falls 
of hall. The statement which has sometimes 
been made, that !May was the month most 
noted for this plienomenon, is an eiTor, 
March stands next to April, and February 
to March in tins particular. May is con- 
sidex'ably beneath March, but much above 
every other month, except February, in the 
computation. 

Europeans chiefly object to the climate of 
India on account of the great heat. The 
hottest parts of India are not the most debi¬ 
litating. The low moist land on the northern 
portions of the eastern coast, and the mai’sby 
plains near the foot of the Himalajas, are 
more unhealthy than tlio soutliern portions 
of the peninsnla. Exposure to the sun, pro¬ 
vided the head be v'eJl turban ed to protect it 
from sun-stroke, is not dangerous nor un¬ 
healthy. Experiments have been made in 
connection with the marching of European 
troops in time of peace, and it was proved 
that more men were lost by night-inarches 
than by those conducted with suitable care 
during the hottest portion of the day. In 
the disastrous conflicts of 1857, betiveen the 
mutineers of the Bengal army and the go¬ 
vernment forces, similar results were expe¬ 
rienced. General Havelock, in Lis marches 
and counter-marches during his efforts to 
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relieve Cawnpore anti Lneknow, dedared that, 
60 far a5 exposure to the weather was concerned, 
Ills men sneered no injury. General Wilson, 
during Ms command of the forces before 
Delhi, reported that the troops had better 
bealtli than in cantonments. When these 
operations commenced, the tierceBt portion of 
the hot season had passed, but the heat was 
still intense. The habits indulged by Euro¬ 
peans, rather than the climate, have hitherto 
made India sickly; although, of course, some 
situations are exposed to miasmatic influ¬ 
ences, and certain portions of the year must 
be always trying to the health of natives of 
our high latitude. As the climate is more 
studied, and facts connected with this subject 
are more carefully weighed, Europeans will 
be enabled to encounter the heat by such 
sanitary and personal arrangements as those 
experiences will dictate, and India will be¬ 
come a sphere of enterprise more generally 
acceptable to the British people. The range 
of temperature is so great, and the climate 
so varied, not’witlistanding its general tropical 
character, that there is abundant scope for 
the settlement and the energies of Europeans, 
The territory of British India is marked by 
a great variety of geographical features, and 
extends through t^venty-three degrees of 
latitude, these are circmnstances wMch must 
render many places practicable for the health¬ 
ful settlement of Englishmen, 

Local peculiarities ao affect the prevailing 
winds, as also to conduce to the same result. 
The south-west monsoon, which in May is 
felt at ^Malabar, does not travel to Delhi until 
a month after, nor to the Sikh territory and 
tlie Affghan frontier until some weeks later, 
when its effects are comparatively mild. 
From Oetoher to April, six months of the 
year, the weather is cool enough for Euro¬ 
pean enjoyment; the remainder of the year 
is rendered unpleasant, and comparatively 
unhealthy, by the heat and rains. At Cal¬ 
cutta the thermometer stands at 66"^ In Janu¬ 
ary, and rises to 86*^ in April. At Bombay, 
on the other side of the peninsula, the climate 
is more various, ^ At Madras the heat is less 
oppressive than in Bengal, although the tem¬ 
perature ranges higher; but tbe cool season 
is more refreshing in the latter than the 
former. The minimum in the city of Btadras 
is the maximum 01°, The climate of 
the Blue Ghauts, especially in the ueighbour- 
hood of the sanitorium, is esteemed as one of 
the most equable and delightful in the world, 
where it is never so cold as in England, and 
never so hot, the glass in summer ranging in 
Loudon thirteen degrees higher than it does 
there. The rain-fall is much greater in the 
Blue Ghauts than in this country, but it 
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happens at particular periods, re freshing the 
soil, and cooling the air, thus tending to 
render the district still more agreeable to 
Europeans, and affording many more fair 
days than are enjoyed in England, , 

The diseases of the country are nmnerons. 
That whicli is chiefly dangerous, alike to 
Europeans and natives, is cholera. India 
has been generally supposed to be the birth¬ 
place of this pestilence, but there is reason to 
believe that its first incidence w’as in Persia, 

In India it first appeared in the ^ladras presi¬ 
dency, certainly not in the route from Persia, 
and may have had a separate origin there 
from similar causes. At its eonnnencement it 
displayed its destructive energies, sweeping 
away multitudes of the natives, and many 
Europeans, Since then, three-quarters of a 
century, it has jirevniled and sent forth 
its pestiferous influences along the great 
thorouglifares of the world, both by sea and 
land, to every country, at aU events, within 
the hounds of civilisation* 

The natives are liable to peculiar disorders, , 
under aggravated forms, such as leprosy, 
ele]ihantiasis, snifillpox, dysentery, fevers of 
various kinds, rheumatism, and a peculiar 
form of dropsy* Neither this complaint, nor 
elephantiasis, is ever communicated to Euro¬ 
peans ; and some of the fevers by which sad 
ravages are made upon the lives of the 
natives, are seldom taken by persons horn 
in Europe, however long resident in this 
conn try, 

British residents suffer from intermittent and 
congestive fevers, rheumatism, apoplexy, sim- 
stroke, dysentery, diarrhoea, debility, and 
various diseases of tlie liver, enlargement 
and induration of that organ being very 
common* 

Peculiarities of climate, and their effects 
upon health in differeiit regions, will receive 
additional notice as the gi^eat natural and 
political divisions of tlie country are more 
particularly described. 

The productions of India are, generally 
speaking, tropical, and in great variety and 
luxuriance* 

Forests naturally claim first attention, as 
the most striking products of the soil in 
almost every country* Perlmpa no land 
possesses timber in greater variety and 
beauty. The hardy oak, ash, and elm of 
our climate arc not found there, nor are 
there any resemblances to the pine-forests 
of America; but the \-ariety of hind, and 
diversity of adaptation, are greater than 
in either Europe or America. For the pur¬ 
poses of fuel, fences, hut constructions, and 
small articles of garden, stable, or house bold* 
uses, there is great abundance of wood of 
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many difi'erent species. For liouse'building 
and engineering AYOrk there is the sa^il-wood, 
Avhich groAvs abundantly in Central and 
Northern India, This tree grows to a con¬ 
siderable heightj and the dimensiona of the 
trunk are often nine feet or more. The teak- 
tree wood is excellent for ship-building. It 
groAYB to the north of Madraa, and in the Coro¬ 
mandel district. The Bombay government 
encourage a the planting of this useful tree. 
It also flourishes in the provinces ceded by 
Binnah, where a reA^emio of £12j(XX) a year 
has been derived by government from licences 
to cut it. The tamarind, palm, and cedar, 
grow in profusion in some districts: black- 
wood is also abundant 

There are many useful kinds of wood, and 
beautiful as well as useful, unknown to 
Europe, wliicli the natives and European 
residents greatly prize. It is astonishing 
that these have not been made articles of 
commerce; for aUImugh the situations where 
they grow are remote, they could be brought 
to the principal ports by tbe rivers. Expor¬ 
tations of ebony, satin-wood, and a few other 
hard woods, suscej>feible of beantifhl polish, 
are conveyed to England and America. 
There is much room for an enterprising 
commerce between England and Intlia in 
these valuable commodities. 

The appearance of the timber growth of 
India is sometimes devoid of the pictnresque : 
jungles, Avhich harbour savage beasts and 
poisonous reptiles, stretch away OA^er large 
spaces. In some cases the Indian forest is 
commanding, and the trees AAdiich are culti¬ 
vated for ornament are graceful in fonn and 
foliage, and afford a welcome shade from the 
torrid climate, 

Indian fruits are such as are best adapted 
to the inhabitants of a tropical country. 
The cocoa-nut is very fine, especially in 
Malabar, Melons, gourds, plantains, custard- 
apples, figs, guavas, jujubes, ^c,, abound in 
the luorc southern portions of the peninsnla, 
and afford a grateful refreshment to tbe 
people wlio inhabit the sultiy plains. In 
the more northern portions the fruits of 
Europe groAv luxuriantly, grapes and peaches 
especially, Figs, pine-apples, and mangoes, 
also grow in rich abundance in the northern 
parts of Central India, In no country are 
these varieties of fruit more necessary, and 
Provndence has provided India with an ex- 
teiisiA'c assortoient adapted to tlie necessities 
and desires of her people. 

Her spicea are also celebrated. Cinnamon 
is not of so fine a quality iu Continental as i 
in Insular India, Ginger, pepper, cloves, 
cassia, cardamums, and capsicums, arc like- | 
wise produced, ' 
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Oils arc among the importa}it products of 
the country. Vegetable talloAvs and butteiAs 
exude from trees and plants, and serve as 
food, or for manufacturing purposes. From 
the seed of tlic tallow-plant oil for lamps is 
extracted, ilany other seeds, wlien ex¬ 
pressed, yield oils for commerce or domestic 
use. The oils of the poonja, cadja-apple, 
kossumba, poppy, poomsecd, t^c,, are valu¬ 
able for various purposes. Many articles of 
this nature, peculiar to India, are produced 
Asdthin her territories, 

\Mieat is groAvn in Northern India, where 
an increasing preference for it to rice is 
noticeable, Iu the south it is seldom seen, 
and the people prefer rice or pulse. Maize 
and millet are cidtivated in many places 
Avhere irrigation is obtainable. Nice is, 
hoAvcAmr, the great staple of the Indians' 
food; many subsist on it. Its cultivation is 
extensh^e, especially in the valley of the 
Ganges, The quality is not always good, 
hut tbe p>i''jducc is alnmdant, ?:3ago, sago 
meal, cassava starch, arroAvroot, and othci¬ 
st arches, are produced in great quantities, 
and in fine perfection. 

The grasses of the peninsula are A’^cry 
numerous, and nourish large herds of sheep 
and goats ; hnt there is no pasturage sucli as 
is to be found upon the undulated land¬ 
scapes of the British Isles, where a temperate 
climate and frequent show^ers produce per¬ 
petual verdure. 

Cattle arc fed upon cotton and ether seeds ; 
coarse grain, peas or beans, are also used as 
fodder. New grasses JiaA^e been iiit rod need, 
and have flourished. 

There are many plants valuable as afford¬ 
ing articles of commerce. Hemp, flax, aloe 
fibre, the flbres of the cocoa-nut, pine-apple, 
and plantain, are knoAvn to English traders, 
as also a few others; but there are many, 
of which no use is made iu BriUin, to Avliieli 
scientiffc men ha Am called attention. 

The medicinal properties ivhicli are pos¬ 
sessed by certain vegetable products in 
India are important to the natives, and are 
alsc^ of commercial value. Senna, rlnibarhj 
and castor-oil, are the most in demand by 
Europeans, 

Allied iu some respects to the medicinal 
products are the gums of India, which are 
A^erv^ numerous^ and excellent in their respec¬ 
tive qualities, Arabic, olibauum, benjamin^ 
mastic, shellac, and ammoniaeum, are spe¬ 
cimens, Gamboge and asafoctida are ex¬ 
ported in large quantities. CJaoutchoue (In¬ 
dian-rubber) and kattermando, the former for 
many years, the latter from a recent date, are 
in demand by the merchants of Europe and 
America* 
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Tobacco is grown in most parts of the 
country, from extreme north to south, hut 
can hardly be pronouneed good anywhere. 
The natives do not use it merely for its nar¬ 
cotic and soothing effects^ hnt for various 
purposes. 

The dyes of India have a just as well as 
’wide-spread celebrity. Indigo-pianting has 
long been a profitable branch of cultivation^ 
and many have grown rich in a short time 
by that means. Indian madder is one of the 
inost valuable commodities in the dye-worlcs 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Tumeric, saf¬ 
flower, ifec.j are well known to Great Britain; 
blit in the native nianufactures dyes of much 
beauty are employed which are as yet un¬ 
known to Ejiglish dyers. 

India is supposed to be very rich in barks. 
Various qualities, which have not been 
brought as yet into use, have been tested by 
scientific men, and recommended for medicinal 
or tanning purposes. 

Cotton grows in various parts of India, 
and of late much inquiry has been made 
concerning the capabilities of the peninsula 
to meet the wants of the spinning-mills of 
England. Mr, George Hadfield, the inde¬ 
fatigable member for Sheffield, brought this 
subject under the attention of the House of 
Commons during the session of 1857, when 
the country was niourning over the tidings 
of blood and dishonour brought from the pro- 
'\uiices of the Bengal presidency, where revolt 
■was raging, The discussion was so obviously 
iuopportime, that no attention was given to 
it. JMeetings were held in Manchester, the 
gi'eat capital of the cotton manufacture, but, 
for the same reasons, produced no public im¬ 
pression. Experiments, however, have been 
made, and sanguine expectations entertained, 
that India ■will yet yield a supply by which 
England may he rendered independent of 
the Southern States of the North American 
ITnion. Otlier fields of enterprise, such as 
Africa, have been also contemplated; and the 
Hev. Hr. Livingstone, a miBsionaiy of the 
London Missionary Society among the Bee- 
luianas, accomplished by skill and fortitude 
^ucli an exploration of interior Africa as in¬ 
spires the hope that if India fail to meet the 
demands of the cotton manufacture for its 
staple, Africa may become the great cotton- 
held of the world. India, however, has not 
yet been made the subject of a fair and 
eufficiently extensive experiment. That the 
-legii^lature will take up this great question, 
and conduct It to a satisfactory issue, there 
can be little doubt. LancaBhire only requires 
that government remove the existing ob¬ 
stacles to private enterprise, and the doubt m 
to the cotton-growung capability of India wrill 


be event iiaUy set at rest. In a work entitled 
the CuUtire of Cotloji in Indiaj tlie natives 
are represented as cousuming 600,000,000lbs. 
weight anii^ually, and that 90,000,000 lbs. are 
exported to England, with a like amount to 
Cliina. The natives of all ranks are clothed 
vuth it; their light garments for the hot 
season, and their thicker garments for the 
cooler and for the rainy seasons, are all com¬ 
posed of cloth made from this material. 
Fomerly the cotton groivth of India was 
very great. The name calico^ now imiver- 
sally known, is Indian, the Portuguese hav¬ 
ing adopted it from Callcot, where tliey first 
found the cloth. The name mrtslin is also 
Eastern, derived from Moussul, where its 
manufacture was first knoun. 

The cotton of India is inferior fo that of 
the United States; and the cflbrts made to 
improve its quality, by new methods of culti¬ 
vation, and by importing American seeds, 
have been hut parti a Oy successful. The 
great difficulty appears, so far as the process 
of preparation is concerned, to be m the 
cleaning, Indian cotton is not sent from 
the plantation so clean picked and well 
packed as is American cotton. This arises 
partly from the methods of labour practised 
by the natives, from the fact that they are 
wedded to their old customs, and from the 
damage sustained in sending it to the sea¬ 
board. It is necessary that the plantations 
should be near large navigable rivers or 
railroads, and possessed of a fine alhivdal 
soil. The native cultivators complain of the 
operation of the land tenure, the want of 
capital, and the crushing effect of the usu¬ 
rious dealings of the native money-lenders. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, 
Indian cotton has seldom been produced of 
the length of fibre and cleanness of American 
cotton. 

The common cotton-plant of India is a 
triennial, and is found almost everywhere* 
Tliere is a variety of it which is annual. 
The Dacca cotton Is gro^vm in tlie district of 
that name, in the Bengal presidency, and 
is finer and softer than the common plant. 
The Berar description is the best, but is 
neither so long nor so soft as the best cotton 
of America. These varieties reqnire dif¬ 
ferent soils and treatment. 

It is alleged by Mr* Boyle, in his treatise 
on the subject, that the soil of the American 
plantations differe from that where good 
cotton is grown in India, chiefly in its peaty 
quality. This lias also attracted the atten¬ 
tion of other persons conversant with the 
culture of cotton, who attribute the superiority 
ratlier to this circumstance of soil than to 
any peculiarity of climate. 
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In anotlier part of tlds worl^, more appro* | 
priate for the full discussion of the subject, 
the practicability of making India a cotton- 
growing country, to such an extent and pro¬ 
ducing staple of sncli quality as will compete 
with the American plantations, will be con¬ 
sidered. It is here only necessary to add 
that the impediments to the production of 
good cotton in India are not merely such as 
soil or climate, or want of roads and canals. 
There arc moral causes at work to create 
obstacles far more formidable. The ryots, or 
cultivators, are almost ndthout enterpme; 
they are still more destitute of capital, and 
are obliged to obtain advances from native 
money-lenders, a class of men the most 
grasping, relentless, and unprincipled in the 
■world. Allien good seeds have been imported 
from the United States, the native capitalists, 
under the pretence of a religious abhorrence 
of an innovation, have offered every opposi¬ 
tion to the nse of them; and when the 
seeds have been sown, men have been hired 
to root them np, or otherwise damage the 
culture, so as to balk the experiment, and 
wear out the patience of the ryot, if his pre¬ 
judices %vere not aufficiently acted upon to 
make him abandon the attempt. 

The moral and social difficulties in the 
way of the successful cultivation of the supe- , 
rior qualities of cotton may he best judged 
by observing how they are regarded from an 
American point of view% The following is 
from no nufiiendly pen, but extracted from a 
memorial addressed to the Madras govern¬ 
ment by a gentleman well acquainted writh 
the cotton culture of southern North Ame¬ 
rica and of British India :—The cotton is 
produced by the lyot. He is alivays in his 
banker's hooks as deep, in proportion to his 
means, as liis European master, and can do 
nothing without aid. The brokers, or cottou- 
cleauers, or gin-house men, are the middle¬ 
men betw^eeu the chetty and the ryot. The 
chetties being monied men, make an advance 
to the broker. The broker is particular in 
classifying the seed-cotton, and pays for it 
according to cleanlmess, and then he has 
much of the trash and rotten locks picked 
out, not to mate the cotton better, but be¬ 
cause the rubbish chokes the churka, and 
prevents it from working* The good cotton 
is then separated from tlie seed, and the bad 
stuff wdiich had been taken away from the 
good is beaten with a stone to loosen np the 
rotten fibre from the seed, and then it is 
passed through the churka. The good cotton 
*and this bad stuff are both taken into a little 
room, six feet by six, which is entered by a 
low- door, about eighteen inches by two feet, 
and a little hole as a ventilator is made 


through the outer wall. Two men then go 
in with a bundle of long smooth rods in each 
hand, and a cloth is tied over the mouth aud 
nose; one man places his back so as to stop 
this little door completely, to prevent waste, 
and they both set to wurk to ^vhip the cotton 
with their rods, to mix the good and bad to¬ 
gether so thoroughly, that a very tolerable 
article is turned out; even after all this be¬ 
devilling, if the people get a living price for 
it, they let it go as it is. But, as is usually 
the case, tbc}^ are shaved so close, that they 
are dilven to resort to another means of 
realising profit. They add a handful or 
two of seed to every bundle, and this is 
delivered to the chetties, and the diet ties 
deliver it to their European agents, and tJie 
European agenta save tlieir exchange, and 
their object is gained. The cotton is taken 
by the manufacturer at a lo'vv price, because 
he knows not W'hat he is buying.” 

The sugar-cane has been from the remotest 
times a product of India. When the English 
first visited the country, they found it there; 
and four hundred years before their advent 
reliable testimony was given to its abundance. 
Tlie natives were unable to manufacture 
sugar from, the caue, so aa to send to market 
the crystalline product so valuable to com¬ 
merce ; their modes of expressing the juice 
were rude and wasteful, but they extracted 
large quantities from their caue-fields, and 
very extensively used it iu cakes, or with 
rice and other food. The English introduced 
the Jamaica system of culture with success, 
and of late years tlie East Indian sugars have 
lost mucli of their previous bad reputation, 
as compared with those of the West Indies, 
The great anti-slavery agitation in England 
brought East-India sugar into much more 
general use, and, as a consequence, stimn- 
iated the cultivation of the cane there, 
especially in Bengal, wliich is w^cll adapted 
for it. While sugar-cane has been for so 
many ages a growth of tJie Indian £D]J, to 
the English may be attributed the great im* 
portance of this article iu the present agricul¬ 
tural statistics of our eastern possessions. 

The tea-plant is m some places as well 
adapted to the cliraafe of India as the sugar¬ 
cane, In China it is found to thrive best 
where the climate is most temperate ; but 
even in the w^armest latitudes of that em¬ 
pire it is cultivated. At an early period it 
appeared to some of the servants of the East 
India Company that India w^as, in many of its 
northern and eastern districts, Ekely to prove 
suitable for the plant. It was not until the 
year 18J4 that any attempt to introduce it 
was made—“at all events on such a scale as to 
attract notice, although at least seven years 
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pi'eviously th<3 coiiipAUy^e botanists bad pro¬ 
nounced tlie slopes of the Himalayas^ not far 
from the Nejjaul frontier, as well adapted for 
suck an experiment. Some districts in tke 
ueigkbourkood of l>elhi, and in Assam, 'were 
pointed out by other scientific men as likely 
to prove suitable places. 

Under tbe auspices of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, deputations were sent to China, various 
specimens were obtained, a knowledge of the 
culture and subsequent manipulation w^as 
gleaned, and a nursery for 10,000 plants 
formed at Calcutta, Tlie experiment pros¬ 
pered, and some of tbe speeimens were sent 
to tke jMadras presidency, wkere tke beat of 
tke climate killed tkem; otkers 'were trans¬ 
planted in Bengal proper, but tkeir extreme 
delicacy demanded more attention than was 
conceded, and tke experiments all failed, A 
l>ort[on was sent northward, to certain dis¬ 
tricts of the Himalayas, These were for the 
most part destroyed on the way, througb the 
carelessness with which tbeir transmission 
was conducted. Suck ns arrived at their 
destination throve, and in 1888 were in seed, 
Tke seeds were sown in situations for tke 
most part judiciously chosen, and thus new 
Eurseries were formed nearer to the region 
favourable for successful cultivation. 

During tke progress of these meaBures it 
was discovered that the plant was indigenous 
to Assam, and several specimens gathered in 
a wild state were sent to Calcutta, and pro¬ 
nounced good by competent practical judges, 
ns well as by the company's botanists. Fur¬ 
ther researches were made, and it 'was found 
that in districts of Assam wdiere the climate 
was most temperate, on the hill slopes, and 
along the undulations of the low country, 
near the rivers, the j>lant Tvould flourish on 
many varieties of soil. Tlie result was that 
plants of greater strength and size, more 
prolific and yielding tea of finer flavour than 
any imported from China, were produced. 
The East India Company, after incun'lug 
annch expense in this enterprise, generously 
surrendered the cultivation to private enter¬ 
prise, and gave over to the Assam Tea Com¬ 
pany their nurseries, and their valuable con¬ 
tents. Tlie crop in Assam has lately reached 
nearly -iODjCKX) pounds, selling, as is well 
known, at a much higher price than the 
Chinese specimens. 

While the Assam experiment found so 
much public favour, attentiou to the Hima¬ 
laya gardens was not permitted to flag; liigh 
up on the slopes above Kumaon the plants 
multiplied rapidly, and yielded richly. A 
black tea, resembiiug souchong, but of supe¬ 
rior flavour, has thence reached England in 
in creasing quantities. 


Since the conquest of tke Sikk country, 
the tea plantations have been extended in that 
direction. The East India Company voted 
for some years a grant of £10,000 to nurture 
these experiments. 

In 1850 the company dispatched an agent 
to China to x>rocure fresli seeds, skilful culti¬ 
vators, and to make himself well acquainted 
with, tlie processes of cultivating and curing. 
The advantage of this mission, which wdB as 
success fill as could be expected, has been 
very decided to the plantations of the north¬ 
west. 

At Cachar, lifunneepore, and Darjeeling, 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea have 
been very successful. During tlie year 1855 
superior fipecimens w’^ere sent from these 
places to the Horticultural Society of India, 
which afforded great satisfaction and encou¬ 
ragement, It would appear that the tea-tree 
is indigenous also to tbe Cachar district, for 
natives -who had been employed in Assam by 
the Assam Company, declared the wild speci¬ 
mens found in the one district, identical with 
those 'which had been found in the other,^ 
Cachar is easy of access, a fiiie river opening 
up commimication with it; and the tea-plant 
was found by Captain Veruer, tlie superin¬ 
tendent of Cachar^ growing in luxuriance in 
the jungles. The most recent researches of 
that gentleman have led him to think that 
the Assam quality is different from the newly- 
discovered growth of Caclmr, but Dr. Thomp¬ 
son, of the Honourable Company’s Botanical 
Gardens, at Calcutta, has pronounced them 
identical; the truth wdiich reconciles these 
conflicting statements seems to be, tliat the 
last discoveries of tbe caiitain have been of 
another species, more resembling tlie green 
tea imported into this country from Oiina, 
The Munneepore and Daijeoling specimens 
were pronounced by experienced “ tea- 
tasters'' as of a good quality, and deserving 
culture. These were also found in ■udltl 
luxuriance. 

In the report of the Agricultural Society 
of India, published last year, in Calcutta, 
further discoveries of tbe tea-plant are re¬ 
corded. At Sylbet, Mr, Glover, tbe officiat¬ 
ing collector, drew up a report to the com- 
missioiiei'B of revenue (Dacca), in which he 
gives minute details of the discovery of the 
plant growing extensively on the slope of 
amali detached hills in various districts not 
remote from those where the previous dis¬ 
coveries had been made The greatest 
distance of the furthest discovered tea plan¬ 
tations from Sylhet does not exceed sixty 
miles as the crow flies; by the only practic¬ 
able route it would probably be one hundred 
* Import of P. Ski 2 iwith, Esq., judge at Sjlhet. 
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miles, Lilt for tlireo parts of tliis distance 
water-carriage would be available throngli- 
o\it the year, while iti the rains, boats of large 
hnrthen could go \ip to the place. The tea- 
helds in Perguanalis Pniiclikhimd, Chapghat, 
and Dnfieennggnr, are close to the rivers 
Soorna and Baglia, so that there Avoiild he 
no difficulty in the matter of carriage in any 
of these places/^ * 

It must not he forgotten that, notwith¬ 
standing the tea-plant is indigenous to these 
regions, it requires cultivation and care* In¬ 
deed, this is the ease ivith all the productions 
of India, and that from a cause which popu¬ 
larly might he supposed to render cultivation 
scarcely necessary. The soil, which is pro¬ 
lific in rich and useful productions, is also 
prolific in weeds, wliich eneumher and choke 
the former, and the hand of the cultivator 
needs to be directed with especial care. The 
language of the poet is applicable to India in 
her indigenous and wild productions, as well 
as in her cultivated products:— 

Keiiundant growth. 

Of vines, and maiKC, and ’bower and brake, 

"Wkicli Nature, kind to sloth, 

And scarce sohciled by buroaa toil, 

Poars from the riches of the teeming soil/* 

There can be little doubt that if railway 
enterprise open up the interior of India to 
the seaports and presidential capitals, the tea 
farms of Upper India and of Assam will 
become of great importance to England, and 
rapidly promote the wealth and civilisation 
of these regions. The tea plantations are 
picturesque, and the processes of growing, as 
practised both in Assam and in the opposite 
conn tri es, toAvards A^epaiil and the Piinjaiib, 
afford lively and interesting scenes of Iinman 
occupation. 

Coffee has for a long time been grown by 
the natives in various districts, hut the quality 
was so inferior as to find no European market. 
English planters have, however, succeeded in 
obtaining exeellent berries. In the island of 
Ceylon coffee of a superior kind has been 
obtained from the plantations estahlished by 
English settlers. The success of the experi¬ 
ments made there, induced extensive enter¬ 
prises of like kind to the south of the Western 
Ghauts, Avhere the rich soil and warm climate 
favour the object. Good cofifee is now pro¬ 
duced from these plantations, and from otliers 
in various parts of the country. 

Opium is cultivated to a vast extent under 
the immediate auspices of the company. The 
producers are natives, Avho grow it under the 
company's licences, which are only extended 
to two districts, Patna and Benares,—the 

* Report of r. A. GJover, Esf]., to thu Agncultaral 
Society of India. 


former producing the better quality, owing to 
some peciiharitiea in the soil and situation. The 
growers of the poppy are not allow'ed to sell 
the produce of their fields; they are merely 
the company's farmers, to whom, at a fixed 
price, they must surrender what they grow^ 
This is removed at certain seasons to Cal¬ 
cutta, where it is sold by auction at stated 
times to European or native merchants, who 
make it an article of export. Under the head 
of the commerce of India it will be necessary* 
to return, to this subject. 

The siJZvWorm has long been bred in India, 
silk having been one of the oldest productions 
of the peninsula knoivn to iiS' its progress 
and extent will he more 2 >ropeily a subject for 
the heading of manufactures and commerce. 
It is here only necessary to say that, in addi¬ 
tion to the mulberry, or China species of the 
worm, there are other species peculiar to the 
2 )eninsiila, especially in Assam, Bombay, and 
Madras. The mulberry worm is more com¬ 
mon in Bengal than elsewhere. 

The flora of India is such as might be 
expected from the general richness, yet widely 
extending variety, of her climates. The ferns 
of the peninsula have obtained great celebrity 
among botanists, as the largest and finest in 
the world. Near the smaller rivers and 
streams the country is sx^angled with these 
beautiful offspring of the soil. There also, 
and near the larger rivers, flowers of richest 
odour sirring up in wonderful and glorious 
luxuriance. Along the slopes of the Nd- 
gherries, and the Eastern and I^’estem 
Ghauts, the fair flowers of tlie mountain 
Idss every glittering rilJ, and spread flieir 
fragrance on tiie balmy air w ith whicli these 
regions are blessed. The Persian rose, pas¬ 
sion-flow*er, and Gloriosa sujierhaj groAv luxu¬ 
riantly iu the wild jungles, as if the ruder 
and lovelier forms of nature Avere struggling 
for Auctory. Nowhere in the Avorkl are such 
s 2 >ecimens of the AAater-IiJy and the lotus 
found as along certain portions of the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Jheluin, tiie Gotlaveiy, and on 
the Lake of Wiilar, In the stormless valley of 
Cashmere. In the hills wJiieh fonn the 
northern limits of the Deccan, and among 
those which rise beyond the districts of 
Delhi and the Punjaub, rhododendrons, and 
other shrubs of that species, groAv to perfec¬ 
tion, In many places on the mountain 
slopes, and in sheltered valleys, AvhereA*er 
springs are near AAuth their refreshing influ¬ 
ences, extensive areas of floAATrs are pre^ 
seated, clad in every tint of beauty^, asso¬ 
ciating every conceivable iiarmony of hue, 
and breathing ovcrpow*eriug perfumes. If 
Niglit reveals to the traA*cller glories Avhich 
** Heavea to goudy day denies,” 
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Day discloses beneatli her bright sinile ia 
India a Yariety of beauty which the brightest 
night never displays. However dazzling 
the latteTj as the mind wanders amidst its 
bright immensityj it cannot yield the soft 
and placidly pleasurable emotions which the 
flower-clad landscape of the fairer portions of 
Indian lands communicate. I^ot only are 
the flow^ers of India heantiful in tint, and of 
luxurious odour, but they are of exquisite 
form—even the blind have caressed them; 
sensible of the exquisite beauty of tlieir struc¬ 
ture, they could not but feel with the blind 
girl in the Last Bays 0 / Pompeii :— 

If earth be as fair m I Ve heard them say, 

These flmvera her children arc/^ 

Could we suppose the sorrownng but beautiful 
peris of Eastern fable to take forms most 
heiitting their celestial origin, but earthly 
home, we might suspect their dwelling- 
place to be in some of the lovely valleys 
which, from Cashmere to Thibet, are to he 
found slieltered among the mountains; and 
we might, in the form, and tint, and odour of 
the far-famed flowers of these vales, recog¬ 
nise the graceful expression of tlieir exiled 
being* Perhaps among all the flowers of 
Ind, the roses of Cashmere are the most 
lovely, as they are the most famous; and 
amidst the choice perfumes tlirown off by so 
many of these blossoms of delight,'^ or ex¬ 
tracted from them by the ingenuity of man, 
the richest is the aUur ghul^ bo renowned 
through a large portion of the Eastern world, 
from the shores of the Bay of Bengal to those 
of the Caspian Sea, and even to the Bos¬ 
phorus* One of the most curious little flowers 
of India is the Scrpicula verticUala^ which 
grows in tlie great Indian tanks. Dr. Carter 
describes it as a little gentle flower stretch¬ 
ing itself up from the dark bottom on its 
slender pedicle, to spread its pink petals on 
the surface of the W'ater to the air and light. 
Wonderful little flower 1 Wliat economy of 
nature, what harmony of design, what strik¬ 
ing phenomena, what instinctive apprehen¬ 
sion, almost, is exhibited by this tiny, humble 
tenant of the lake I lYould we vdsh for a 
process to render water Avh ole some, the little 
serpicula supplies it; would we wish to pro¬ 
vide food for the other scavengers of the 
tank—the shell fisli-—the little serpicula, with 
its leaves and stems pregnant with starch 
granules, aflbrds theni a delicious repast; 
they brow'se with greediness on the tender 
shoots." Dr. Buist remarks that this little 
plant not only maintains the tank or pond in 
which it lives in the most perfect purity, but 
that even a few sprigs of it will render a 
large vessel of water pure for culinary pur¬ 


poses. In describing its birthplace, and the 
effect of its presence in keeping water pure, 
he says, On looking into the tank, a magni- 
ijcent marine landscape presents itself, ^rith 
snow-white rocks and valleys, and rich green 
minature forests, in ail directions/' 

India has not received that attention from 
botanists and floriculturists which so wide, 
prolific, and in otlier respects interesting a 
field deserves. TJie East India Company 
have established a botanical garden at Sahara- 
mapore, at an elevation above the sea of 1000 
feet. The climate and vegetation arc tropical, 
notwithstanding the lieight, but the site is well 
chosen, the elevation and other circumstance a 
tempering tlie heat which prevails. At Bom¬ 
bay some efforts have been put forth of late 
years to improve our acquaintance with the 
botany and flora of India; and in Calcutta 
the government has expended money in these 
ohjeets. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India has brought out valuable contribu¬ 
tions from the pens of official persons all over 
India, and many rare plants and flo%vers have 
been examined and classified. Agriculturnl 
and floricultiiral exhibitions have talten place 
under tlie auspices of the society without any 
great success. The flower-show^s from 1852 to 
1856, have gradually fallen away in the inim- 
ber, rarity, and excellence of the specimens. 
Many English flowers and flowering shnihs 
have been introduced to the society’s gardens, 
as well ns to those belonging to government, 
and with considerable success, although many 
plants and seeds perished through negligent 
carriage or unskilful transmission. The pub¬ 
lications issued under the auspices of tlie 
society above named are calculated to im¬ 
prove the British residents in India in their 
knowledge of these interesting departments 
of its resources,* Many useful, and also a 
large class of crnamental pjlants, have been 
introduced very lately from China to the 
north of Assam, and to the Punjaub, in 
which places they are likely still further to 
enrich the gardens and the general landscapes. 
The United States of America, and the Bri¬ 
tish colonies of the Cape and Australia have 
contributed to the treasnres of India in new' 
plants, shrubs, and flowers. 

The mineral products of India are con¬ 
siderable. Common salt is found, but not 
very extensively. Saltpetre, or nitrate of 
potash, is to be met with in marshes, and in 
eaves. Sir Laurence Peel, in a paper on the 

* Tlie Jom'aal” of the acM^iety, priatodin EogUsb, is 
full of matter intereatitig to the British pnbUc at home 
audiu India. The^Miscrllaiijr'* is published in Bengalee, 
and is calculated to direct the more educated natives to 
the resources of their country. 
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“ Natural Law Ly wliicli Nitrate of Soda, or 
Cubic Saltpetre acts as a Manure, and on its 
substitution for Guano/' has attempted to 
show that to its saltpetre India is indebted for 
much of its fertility, These substances—the 
ordinary and the cubic saltpetre—consist of an 
acid, tbe nitric acid, and an alkali, cither 
potash or soda; nor could any one, Yiewing 
the effect of these individual salts, decide 
whether the acids or the alkalies w^ere the 
source of their manuring action,” Sir Lau¬ 
rence proceeds to establish, by a detail of ex¬ 
periments, tbe proposition that tlie former 
are the fertilising powers which these salts 
contain. Having argued for his doctrine at 
considerable length, he declares that to its 
native saltpetre India is indebted for its pro¬ 
lific land, and illustrates tbe qualities of the 
black soil of India by an analysis of similar 
soils in other regions, and by facts demon¬ 
strative of theii' great fertility. 

Gold is found in very small quantities in 
the streams which issue from high sources in 
the Himalayas, 

Lead, copper, zinc, and iron, are obtained 
in various districts, but not in any very large 
quantities, Indian iron is especially well 
adapted to the manuiacture of steel; and 
some of the modern improvements in this 
manufacture in Sheffield were originally sug¬ 
gested to an English gentleman in India 
while observing the processes adopted by the 
natives. 

Tin is found in the recent British con¬ 
quests on the east of the Bay of Bengal; and 
in the hihs which separate British from im¬ 
perial Birmah it is supposed, by mineralogists, 
that extensive mineral treasiires exist, Excel¬ 
lent specimens of lead (rieh in silver), cop^per, 
tin, nitre, salt, quicksilver, alum, iron, <fec,, 
have been brought away from those hills. In 
fact, w^hafever be the extent of these treasures, 
their variety is not surpassed in any country 
in the world, India proper is far inferior in 
metallic wealth, so far as is at present known, 
to the boundary regions of Tenesserim and 
Pegu, Precious stones are also found in 
these hihs—rubies, sapphires, jaspers, and in 
some instances diamonds. 

On a former page, when noticing the 
Himalayas, the reader was informed 
sant, that gems were frequently found there. 
But not only there, in all the MU countries of 
the peninsula the most valuable precious 
stones are picked up. 

The diamond mines of Golconda are well 
knowm, and descriptions of their wealth are I 
familiar to the general reader. In the red iron¬ 
stone, clay, and gravel of Fauna, in Bundel- 
cimd, diamonds of great beauty are frequently 
discovered. There are probably no countries 


in the world so rich in gems and precious 
stones as India and the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces of Tenesaerim and Pegu, Of late 
years various projects have been set on foot 
for tdUising the valuable mineral resources of 
India, 

The animal kingdom has representatives 
in India of very many species. Of the large 
quadrupeds the elephant, camel, bufTalo, rhi¬ 
noceros, and horse, are most extensively to 
be met with. The elephant is wild in many 
districts, and frequently damages the cul¬ 
tivated country. I^Tien tamed his useM- 
ness is only to be exceeded by that of the 
horse, and bis sagacity is equalled by no 
other animal known to man. As a beast of 
burden be is very efficient, from Ids pro¬ 
digious strength united to unrivalled docility. 
He will drag guns over difficult country, and 
Viith hie trunk raise them up and free them, 
when by any accident they are entangled in 
rutty or rocky land, or amidst jungle. The 
princes of India use the elephant for purposes 
of carriage in peace and war. Seated in 
palanqnms, raised upon his hack, they go 
forth to battle, to the tiger bunt, or in pro¬ 
cessions of peaceful state. 

The bufialo is much used in particular 
districts, he draws the clumsy native carts, 
slowly and quietly, but efficiently. 

The camel also is very useful when domes¬ 
ticated, which he is in many parts of India. 
The British have used camel expresses, from 
the fleetness with which he travels. They have 
also used camel batteries in war.* In the 
sandy regions of the north-west tho camel 
and wild ass roam at large. 

The rhinoceros is foimd in the north-east, 
in the more remote and secluded forests. 

The horse is to he found everywhere in 
India in the service of man. The native 
princes use it very extensively for purposes of 
war_ This animal is not bred in every part 
of India of equal value. In a paper conmiu- 
nicated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Calcutta to the government of India, the 
following remarks occur as to tbe diverse 
qualities of the horse in various parte of the 
peninsula and surrounding cmmtries Tlie 
Bungpore and Thibetian horse possess very 
close assimilation, when compared with that 
of the plains lying westwardly, viz,, of the 
Deccan, Scinde, Persia, and Arabia, notwith¬ 
standing the variations found in tlie animals 
of each of these last-named countries. The 
main characteristics of the two races are so 
obviously marked as to admit of no dispute 
about their distinctiveness; the former ex¬ 
hibiting the primitive rudeness of nature, the 

* There a beautiful specialeu of a brasa camel gmi 
iu tlie museum of the East India House. 
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latter tlie graces and amenities consequent 
on improved training and Better cfiosen 
ioealities.” 

The Asiatic lioUj although not bo strong 
an animal as the African, is nevertheless a 
noHe creature, and in the northern provinces 
of India he roams at large in the many 
retired situations adapted to his habits. 

The tiger, as already noticed when de¬ 
scribing the delta of the Gauges, has his 
haunts in the marshy and jungle-coveretl 
districts of the Bengal coast. Tigers of infe¬ 
rior strength inliahit the jungles thence to 
the glaciers of the Himalayas* 

Panthers, leo 2 >srds, ounces, and various 
other species of the feline, as well as several 
of the canine, abound tbroughont India* 

Tbe varieties of Indian deer are beautiful, 
aud are numerous in all the less 2 >opulouB 
regions of the peninsula. The red deer, 
renowned for the sweetness of its flesh, seeks 
the herbage high in the inouutaina. 

The famous sliawl-goat inhabits elevated 
ranges of the Himalayas* There are seve¬ 
ral varieties of this annual. The goat of 
Oaelimere, which browses on the slopes of 
the beautiful hills tliat begirt the valley, is 
best known. The wild goat of Ivepaul is a 
beautiful and agile creature, liis head and 
limbs being exceedingly well foraied. 

jMonkeys are deified in Indian superstition, 
they therefore do not decrease within the 
limits of human habitations as do other w ild 
animals. Numerous tribes of them may be 
hoard chattering and screaming in every 
direction suitable for their increase. 

The jadcal is one of the most useful as 
well m dangerous animals in India. He 
prowls about the villages, committing depre¬ 
dations after his nature ; but he at the same 
time acts as a village sca'V'enger, entering the 
streets at night, aud removing the offal and 
filth Avhich are so often peimitted to .collect 
near oriental dwellings. 

Himting the lion, tiger, leopard, panther, 
ounce, t%c., are favourite sports w’ith adven¬ 
turous Anglo-Indian gentlemen, and many 
perils are incurred in these wild Bports of the 
East. 

Birds common to Europe are also well- 
laiown in India, sucli as peacocks, crows, 
eagles, falcons, the common sparrow, cuckoos, 
cranes, wild geese, snipes, bustards, vultures. 
The birds peculiar to the tropics are in 
India remarkable for tlieir magnificent plu¬ 
mage ; this is especially the case ivith parrots 
and paroquets. The laughing-crow is one of 
the most remarkable species of the country* 
They fly in flocks of fifty or a Imudred, and 
malte a noise which resembles laughter. The 
adjutant and some species of crane, also act 
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as street-scavengers, carrying off carrion and 
offal; they are therefore never molested 
The pheasants of the Himalayas are probably 
the finest in size, form, and plumage, of an\*' 
in the world. The Himalayan bustard is aho 
a beantifnl bird. The wuId-fowl of Iiulia Is 
the stock from which our ordinary barn-door 
fowl has sprung. In tlie provinces conquered 
from Birin all there is probably greater variety 
of bii^ds than anywhere in India proiier. 
W aterfowl are there e.specially abmidaiit, and, 
in the o 2 >inion of Indian epicures, are of sur¬ 
passing flavoun The jieacock of Pegu is the 
most beautiful in tlic w’orld, and the ]>eahen 
comes nearer in gaudy plumage to her lord 
than elsewhere eharacteriseg t|ie females of 
Iier class. The most remarkable of the birds 
in Tcnesserini and Pegu are the sw'allows, 
wdio build edible nests* These nests are ex¬ 
ported to Chinn, wdiere tlie re is an eager de¬ 
mand for them, they being considered a great 
delicacy of Chinese fare. The government 
realises a revenue from their export. 

Ornithologists have recently sought for 
objects of study in India, and progress in 
this departmeut is rapkUy being made. 

The insect-life in India is as varied as 
nature is in almost every other aspect which 
she presents in that wonderful laud. Enty- 
mologists will not, however, find so wide a 
scope as in tropical America* Perhaps flic 
vast country comprehended in the Brazilian 
empire is the most prolific in this deiiartment of 
any country on the globe. The locust of the 
East is often a dangerous enemy to vegetable 
life in India. Vast clouds of these insects, 
darkening the air, pass over an extent of 
countiy, and then snddenly descend upon the 
verdure, which they utterly consume. The 
natives use them for food, having fried them 
with oil, and regard them as palatable. 

lilosquitocs are a terrible inflietion, but are 
not felt so severely as in the Indies. 

Bcorpious are numerous, and much dreaded 
both by the natives and Europeans. Centi¬ 
pedes are also formidable, and universally 
dreaded and detested* Ants and other hairni- 
less insects abound* There are various species 
of insects peculiar to India, or more fre¬ 
quently found there, and in especial varieties, 
than elsewhere* The “ stick-insect” has the 
apiioarance of dried stick* The “ Icafdnsects ” 
are of many kinds, and take the hue of the 
leaf they feed upon, so as not to be easily 
identified; they are thus presented from tliG 
too eager rapacity of other creatures wdlicit 
make them a prey. The ”bauiboD-insect” is 
a very curious specimen of the entymologlcal 
world* it resembles a Binall piece of bamboo 
so exactly tbat at a little distance it could 
not be distinguished from such. Not only has 
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its long sliglit body a strong resembkaee to 
tbe bamboo, but each of its six legs, and 
cYery joint, bears distinct markings of the 
same kind, 

Spiders of various descriptions are very 
numerous, Social spiders exist in Bengal; 
tbeir colour is a darkisli grey, striped down 
the back witli wbitc.* In Bombay they are 
more common, tbeir nests being seen in 
every tree; the boora {Z is tophus lattas, or 
jeejali) is the favourite, and servants cut oJi‘ 
branches contamiug webs, and hang them up 
in the cook-roomj where the spiders entrajj 
and destroy the flies/* 

The mason-wasp of India is an insect of 
peculiar habits. Dr, Buist of Bombay de¬ 
scribes the male as twice the size of the 
common wasp, and of nearly the same colour, 
tlie slender portion which connects the abdo¬ 
men with the thorax being an eighth of an 
inch in length, and scaixely thicker than 
horse-hair, T)ie female bears no likeness 
to the male, being about one-eighth of an 
inch in size, and in colour of a bright hottlo- 
green. Early iu October the male begins to 
build with mud, until bis edifice assumes a 
nearly spherical form, the opening at the top 
being contracted like the neck of a bottle, and 
turned over at tbe entrance wntli a flat lip, 
leaving au aperture of about one-eighth of an * 
inch ill diameter. He generally builds three 
of these nests. ATheu the building is dry 
the female hovers about it, and drops a few 
0 vales in each, wbicb she attaches to the sides. 
The male then approaches, bearing a green 
caterpillar as largo as himself. This lie 
repeats, thrusting tlicm down the aperture 
with as little Injiuy as possible, so that they 
may irve until the incubation of the ova has 
talcen place, and the larva is liberated; the 
latter then, in the shape of a maggot, feeds on 
the caterpillar until it is sufficiently fattened 
to pass into tlio pupa or chrysalis state. 
When the animal is fully developed, the 
orifice is closed uuth a little ball of mud, and 
the parent-wasp troubles himself uo further, 
III due time the edifiee is hurst through, and 
the insect comes forth in its full power. 

Various kinds of fire-flies in India are 
remarkable for their brilliancy by night; 

* ntol*an(^ Tmtimclhns of ihe Bombay 


Mhilc by day, objects of insect life float on 
gossamer wing, tiny and beautiful specimens 
of being, reflecting in tbe luvid sun-rays 
innumerable hues. 

The rivers and bays are the resort of many 
species of excellent fish. These are not ail 
used by Europeans, the natives delighting in 
many sorts to which the English have not 
yet become accustomed. The Indian mullet 
mango, kawall, rowball, umblefish, whiting, 
percli, sole, herring, pomfret, salmon, moun¬ 
tain mullet, <fec., are all well-known and 
appreciated by the British residents. On 
tlie eastern coasts of the bay of Bengal, 
tliere are several species that do not frequent 
the waters near the western shores. The 
climbing-perch, w^bicli makes its way far ujj 
the rivers, and the barbel, are specimens of 
these. Tbe latter is of great beauty; its 
scales, wffien tbe fish is newly caught, glisten 
like brilliants. 

In India reptiles of very diverse kinds are 
nurtured by the ivarm climate and the abun¬ 
dant sustenance obtainable by them. Some 
of these are as haimless as tiiey are beautiful, 
and others are of deadly venom. Those of 
minute size are found, and others of huge 
dimensions strike with terror the natives 
who meet with them. The boa arrives to 
an immense g^o^rtll, and attacks the largest 
animals. The rattlesnake is as common as 
it is unwelcome; and tbe cobra dL capclla 
may be seen lifting its crest for the spring 
by any wko venture near tbe silent spots 
where it reposes. 

Extensively as tlie products of India have 
been detailed in tlii.s chapter, tlie account 
given of them is hut a mere sketch. Unless 
a work, comprising as much space as these 
vohimes, were devoted exclusively to tbe sub¬ 
ject, imperfect justice would be done to it. The 
brief review here taken will, how^cver, enable 
the general reader to comprehend the fertility, 
beanty, aud resources, of that land for which 
the arm of England has so succcssfuily con¬ 
tended against native rajahs, foreign invaders, 
and desperate military mutineers; and which 
it is to be lioped the genius and piety of 
England will rescue from superstition, bless 
with civilisation, and adorn bj numerous 
churches, dedicated to Him by whom its 
j riches and its beauties were imparted. 
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POPULATION—KELIGION—LiNGUAGES—LITEKATURE. 


It is extremely difficulty as may well be sup- 
posed, to obtain exact statistics of the popn- 
latlon of India, and the territories which are 
comprised nnder that general name. The 
most approved publications, and the voliimi- 
noua documents to which access may he 
obtained at the India-House, under tbe per¬ 
mission of the directors, cannot, liowever, 
collated and arranged, afford precise informa¬ 
tion. 

It has been noticed on a previous page 
that, for purposes of government, British 
India is ^vided into three presidencies— 
Bengal, Bombay, and Aladras. It is neces¬ 
sary that the reader bo informed that the 
Bengal presidency has three great divisions, 
—one under the immediate control of the 
governor-general of India, another under the 
directions of the lieutenant-governor of Ben¬ 
gal, these being regarded as one; the third 
comprises the north-west provinces, under 
a separate lieutenant-governor. A recent 
statistical arrangement of the different pro¬ 
vinces, with a view of showing their area and 
population, gives the following result, as 
matters stood up to 1852 — 

The BENGAL REGULATION DISTRICTS aie 
seven, vk,;— 

1. The Jessouk Division, coiitmmng the districts or 
collectorates of Jeasorc, the twenty-four Perguanahs, 
Burdwnn, Hoogly, Niiddea, Bancooiah, and Euraset. 
Area 14,853 square miles. Population 5,345,47 

2. The BnAUGULPoaE Division, eontaiidiig the difitricta 
or coUcctorates of Bhaugulporc, Dinapora^ hfonghir, 
Poorncali, 'firhoot, and Mai da. iVrea 26,464 square 
miles. Population 8,431,000, 

3. The CuTTAcn Division, containing Cuttack with 
Pooroc, B-alasorc, Midnapore and HidgeUee, and Koordah, 
Area 13,664 square miles. PopHallon 3,793,883, 

4. The Moohshed.^bau Division, containing Moor- 
shednbad, Eagoomh, Rnngpore, Rajshahj^e, Pubna, and 
Bcerbhoom. Area 17,566 square miles. Population 
6,815,876. 

5. The Dacca Division, containing Dacca, Purrecd- 
pore,—Dacca JeMpore, Mymensing, Sjlhet, including 
Jyntea, and Bakergnngc including Deccan Shaba^pore. 
Area 20,942 square miles* Population 4,055,800. 

6. The Patwa Division, coutainiug Shahabnd, Patna, 
Bdhar, and Sarim with Chumparan, Area 13,803 square 
miles. Population 7,000,000. 

7. The CaiTTAGOKG Division, containing Chittagong, 
and Tipperah and Builooh. Area 7,410 Wnaro miles. 
Pop^OatioQ 2,406,050. 

The NON-REGULATION PROVINCES within the 
limits of the Presidency of Bengal, subject to the authority 
of functionaries appointed by the Governor-General or 
Government of Bengal, are nine, as follow:— 
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1. Saugor and NEUBUDDAir Province, contaming 
Jaloun. and the Pergiinnalis ceded hj’ Jkansic—area 1873 
square miles; population 176,2971 the Saugor and Ncr* 
buddah territories, eompriaing tbe districts of Saugor, 
Jubbuipore, Hoshungabad, Seonec, Dumoh, Narsingpore, 
Baitocl, and British Mhairwarrah. Area 15,670 square 
miles. Population 1,967,302. 

2. Cis^SuTLEJ * Province, coiitainingUmljallB, Loodiana 
including Wuduee, Kythul and Ladwa, Ferozepore, and 
the taritoiy lately belonging to Sikh chiefs who have been 
reduced to the condition of British subjects, in consequence 
of non-performance of feudatory obligations during the 
Lahore war. Area 4569 square miles. Populalion 
619,413. 

3. North-East Feontjer (Assam) Province, con- 
taiuing Cossya Hills, Cachar, (lotver) Catnroop, Newgong, 
Durming, — and Cupper) Joorhat (Seebporc), Lnckiinporc, 
and Sndiya, including Mutruck* Area 21,805 square 
miles. Population 780,935, 

4. Goalkaea Province, containing an area of 3506 
square miles. Population 400,000. 

5. AiiaAC.:Lif Province, containing an area of 15,104 
square miles. Population 321,522. 

0. Tenesseeih Provinces, eontahiing an area of 
29,108 square miles. Population 115,431* 

7. South-West pROKTiiiiii Provinces, containing Sum- 
bulporc, Rornghur or Haj^arcebali, Lohui'dugga, Chota 
Nagpore, Palamow,—Sitigblioom, Maunbhoom, Pachete, 
and Barablioom, jVi-ea 30,589 square miles, Populatiou 
2,627,456. 

8. The PuNJAUH, liicl naive of the Juliunder Doah and 
Kooloo territory. Area 73,447 square miles. Popnla- 
lioii 4,100,983. 

9. The Sukherbujtds, from Saugor Island on the 
west, to the llaranabad Channel on the east. Area 6500 
square milea. Population uukno%i’Ti. 

Tiic REGULjVTION PROTmCES of the Agra Divi¬ 
sion of the Beogal Presidency, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, are divided into sijr Regulation Divisions and seven 
Non-Regulation Districts, as foDow :— 

1. Delhi Province, containing the districts of Panipnt, 
Hurreeanah, Delhi, Rotuck, and Goorgaon. Area 8403 
square miles. Population 1,509,501. 

2. Meerut Province, containing Saliarimpore, Musaf- 
firmiggur, ^leerut, Boolundshnhur, and Allighnr. Area 
10,113 square miles. Population 3,334,432. 

3. EohilcunD Province, containing Bijnour, Morada- 
bad, Budaon, Bareilly and Philllbheet, and Sbahjehanpore, 
Area 12,659 square miles, Population 4,399,865, 

4. Agra Prevince, containing Muttra, Agra, Fiirrnc- 
kabad, Melnpoorie, and Etavvah. Area 9059 square 
miles. Population 3,505,740. 

5. AlT4AIIAbai) Provbice, containing Cawitpore, Fnttch- 
pore, Buracerpore and Calpee, Banda, and Allalmbad. 
Area 11,839 square miles. Population 3,219,043. 

6. Benares Provluce, eontalniug Gornckpore, .43!im- 
ghtir, Jounpore, Mimaporc, Benares, and Ghazeporc, 
A rea 19,834 square miles. Populatiou 7,121,087* 

The NON-REGUL,ATION PROVINCES are as 
follow:— 

The BHATTIE Territojy, including Wnttoo, the Per- 


* The whole country' o! the Pnnjaub is now British 
territory. 
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guannh of XoLe Kasim province, tlxo Jaunsai and Baifmv 
province, the Dehm Boon province, Kumaon (including 
Ghuins'al) proviiucc, Ajmeer province, and Britieh Nimanr 
province. Area 13,599 sqvuiro miles. Popniation 
600,831. 

MADRAS is dlvidca for Revenue purposes into twcnty- 
one Divisions, or CoUectorates, of which eighteen are under 
the TCguktIons of the Madras govemnient. They arc as 
follow;—- 

1. RiJAHTiiUiinBY CoUcctorate, eontaiaiag an area of 
6050 square miles. Population S87,S60. 

2. MasuLiPiuTAM CoUectorate, contaimng an area of 
5000 square miles. Population 544,673. 

3. Gujstoor, iuelnding Panlnaad Colleetorate, contain^ 
ing an area of 4960 square miles. Population 483,331. 

4. Nelloee CoUcctoratc, coutaiaing an arm of 7930 
square miles. Pojuilation 421,822, 

5. Cf JINGLE PUT Collectorate, containing an area of 3020 
square miles. Population 404,363. 

6. .Madras, included in CJiinglepnt, containing a popu¬ 
lation of 402,951. 

7. Arcot, SouLIl Division, including Cnddalore, cou- 
taiuing an area of 7610 square miles. Population 87^,925. 

8. A acOT, Nortb Division, inci uding Consoodj, con tain- 
ing au area of 5790 sq^iare miles. Population 623,7l7j 

9. Bellaky CoUcctoratc, containing an area of 13,056 
square miles. Population 1,200,000, 

10. CuDDAPAa Collectoratc, eontaming an area of 
12,970 square miles. PopuiatioTi 1,228,546. 

11. Saleji Collectorate, including Vomnudoor and 
JfuUapandy, eoutaininig an area of 8200 square miles. 
Population 946,131. 

12. Coimbatore CoUectoratc, coutairung an area of 
8230 square miies. Population 821,986, 

13. Trichinopolt CoUeetorate, containing an area of 
3000 square miles. Population 634,400. ^ 

14. Tanjoue Coilecturate, including Najore, containing 
an area of 3900 square miles. Population 1,128,730. 

16, Madura CoUeetorate, including Dlndigul, contain¬ 
ing an area of 10,700 square miles. PopulatioD, 570,340. 

10. TiKNJVELLY CoUeetorate, containing au area of 
6700 square mUcs. Population 1.065,423. 

17 . Malabar CoUeetorate, containing an area of 6060 
square miles. Population 1,318,398. 

13, Canara Colicciorate, containing an area of 7720 
square miles. Population 995j0o0. 

TJie three NON-REGULATION DISTRICTS arc 
under the control of the ageufs of the Governor, They 
are as foUow 

1^ 6.ANGAH, containing an area of 6400 square miles. 
Population 433,174. 

2. VrzAGAPATAM, eontaining an area of 3 5,300 square 
miles. Population 1,047,414, 

3. Klihnoul, coutaiuiug an area of 3243 square miles. 
Population 241,632. 

The BOMBAY PEESIDENCY is, for Re venue pur¬ 
poses, divided into thirteen Regular Divisions, or Collec- 
torates, with three Non-Regulation Provinces. They are 
as follow:— 

1. SuuAT CoUDctoratc, containing an area of 1629 
square miles. Population 433,260, 

2. BrOaCIT CoUeetorate, eoutaiidiig an area of 1319 
square miles. Population 262,031. 

3. AuirEOABAD CoUeetorate, coutaiHing an area of 

4356 square miles. Popuktioa 590,754, | 

4. KajRA CoUeetorate, coBtaining an area of 1809 j 
square miles. Population 506,513. 

5. Candeisk CoUeetorate, eontainiiig an area of 9311 
square miles. Population 685,619. 

6. TaxNah CoJlectorete, coufnining an arm of 5477 
square miles, PopuJatiou 764,320. 


7 . Poonah CoUeetorate^ containiDg an area of 6298 
square miles. Population 604,990. 

8. Aumebeuggur Collectonite, iuclnding Nasaick Sub- 
Coilectoratc, containing an area of 9931 square miles. 
Population 929,809. 

9. SuoLAFORE CoUeetorate, containing an area of 4991 
square miles. Population 613,863. 

10. Belgadm CoUeetorate, contamuig an area of 5405 
square miles. Population 860,193, 

11. Dejarwar CoUeetorate, eoutaiDing an area of 3037 
square miles. Population 647,196. 

12. Ruts AG KERRY CoUeetorate, containing an area of 
3964 square miles. Population 625,782. 

13. Bombay Island, includiug Colaha, containing on 
aim of 18 square miles. Population 560,119. 

The NON-REGULATION PROVINCES, under the 
control ot the Bombay Government, are lliree, as 
follow;— 

]. Col ABA (formerly Angria^s), containing an area of 
318 square miles. Population 53,453, 

2. ScLSDE, containing Shikarporc, Ilydcrebad, and 
KurracJiee. Aren 52,120 square luiles. Population 
1/274,744. 

3. Sattaha,* containing an area of 10,222 square 
miles. Populatiou 1 , 005 , 771 . 

The EASTERN STR,AITS SETTLEMENTS are four, 
as follow:— 

1. Penang, coutaiuiug an aim of 160 square iniles. 
Population 39,589. 

2. Province Wellesley, contaimug an area of 140 
square miles. Population 51,609. 

3. Singapore, coutaiuiug an aim of 275 square miles. 
Population 57 , 421 . 

4. ^ilALACCA, coutaining an area of 1000 square miles. 
Popnlatiou 54,021. 

The NATIVE STATES, which, although not under 
the direct rule, being still within the llmita of the political 
aiipremaey of the East India Company, r^uirc to he 
classed with rcforcuce to the British authority, by winch 
they are immediately coulrolled. They are as foUow;— 

L—BENGAL. 

The Government of Bengal keeps^ 

A Political Resident at Hybeeabad,! in the Deccan, 
at the court of the Nizam, whose territories extend over 
an area of 95,337 square miles, with a population of 
10,660,080, mid a subsidiary alliance. 

A Political Resident at Lucknow, 4 at the court of the 
King of Oudb, whose territories extend over an area of 
23,738 square miles, with a population ol 2,970,000, and 
a subsidiary alliance. 

A Political liesideut at KatManDOO, for the Rajah of 
Nepaul, whose territories extend over an area of 54,500 
square miles, with a population of 1,940,000. This state 
is not under British pruteeijoa * but the rajah ig bound 
by treaty to abide, in certain cases, by the decision of the 
British ' government, and is prohibited from retain¬ 
ing in his service subjects of oiiy European or Ameticaii 
slate. 

A Political Residcat at Naopore, with the Rajah of 
Bcrer, whose territories extend over mi area of 76,432 
square miles, with a population of 4,650,000, and a sub- 
I sidiaiy alUaiJce. 

f The Governor-GeneraTs Agent for Scindiau*s Domi- 
Bions, Buadelciind, Saugor, and Nerbuddah territories, has 
the protection of Gwalior, containing a territoiyof 33,119 

♦ The deposition of the rajah has altered the relations 
of ids territory to the Company, 

f Recently annexed to the Company's territories. 

+ The King of Oude deposed, and hla country annexed. 
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square miles, vvitli a popalation of 3,223,512, ami a sub- 
sidiary alliaiice,-—and also of Bundclrimd, oomprisiiig the 
BHMiU states of Adjyghurj Alljpoora, Bijawur, Baoiiet*, 
Beliut, Bijno, Beronoda, Bhysooikh, Bebree, Chirkaree, 
Cbutterpore, Duttenh, Doorwai, Garowlec, GorLhar, Jhausi, 
JussoOj Jigtioe, Xlitiddcc, Kampta, iKigasca, Mtikrec, 
^fclowagoon, Nyi^aon, Oorclia, Puuna, Paharcc, Pijhrah, 
Paldeoj Poorwa, Sampllmr, Sarehlab, Ttibrue Puttebpore, 
and Taraon—the Sangor and Nerbnddab territory, com* 
prising Kothcc, ifybeer, Ocbcyrab, llewa, and Mookimd- 
pore, Sohawnl, and Shagbnr, containing an area of 
50,311 square uiilas, with a popnktian of 5,871,112. 

The Pesident at I^iuore lias tbe protection of Indore, 
containing an area of 8313 square miles, with a population 
of 815,164, and n subsidiary alliance,—and also of Am- 
jhen-a, Allc Mohnn, or llajpore All, liurwanee, Bhar, 
Dewas, Jowra, and its Jaghiredars, Jabooa, Kiitlam, and 
Seeta 51 bow, extending nrer an area of 15,680 square 
miles, with a population of 1,415,200. 

The Bhopal Political Agent, under the Kesident at 
Indore, bos the protection of BhojjaJ, llajghnr, and Nnr- 
singbiuv and Koorwaee, extending over an area of 8312 
square miles, with a population of 815,360. 

The Gos'crnor-Geiierars Agents for the states of Raj- 
pooTANA have the protection of the states of Alwur, 
Biiurtpore, Bikaneer, Jcssuliueer, Kishcnghiu:, Xerowlee, 
Tonk, and its dependencies, Dholepore, Kotah, Shallawur, 
Boondce, Joudpore, Jcypore, Odeypore, Pertabgbnr, 
Doongerporc, Banswara, and Serohec, extending over an 
urea of 119,859 square miles, with n population of 
8,745,098. 

The Agent in Rotiilcukd has the protection of Ram- 
pore, extending over an ni'ca of 720 square miles, with a 
population of 320,400, 

The Superintendent of the Bill States has the pro* 
tcctiou of Bhagnl, Bughat, Bujee, Bejah, Bid&un, Bus- 
sab ir, Bhomie, Dlioorcaltic, Durwbal, Hindoor, or Na- 
laghnr, Joobid, Kotbar, Kooinylmr, Keonthnl, Koom- 
hnrsin, Kuhloor, Mangnl, ^futdog, Manec Meyrah, 
Sirmoor, 51undi, nnd Sookeit, extending over an area of 
11,017 square miles, with a population of 673,457. 

The Dti^LUi Agency lias the protection of Jhujjnr] Baha- 
doorgliur, BuJlubghur, Patowdee, Deojana, Loharoo, and 
Farrucknnggur, extending over an area of 1835 square 
miles, with a population of 217,550. 

Tlic Commissioner and Superinteudeut of the Cjs- 
SUTLEJ States has tbe protection of the following 
Sikh states (protected since April 25, 1809), Putlialn, 
Jhceud, Fun'cedkole, Rai Koto, Booreeb (Dealghur), 
^fimdote, Cbichrowlee, Nabha, and hlulair Kotla, extend¬ 
ing over an area of 6746 square miles, with a popdatiou 
of 1,005,154. 

The Political Agent on the South-’West EEO^"TIEE 
has the protection of Korea, Sirjooja, Jushpore, Odey¬ 
pore, Siictee, Solinpore, Burgun, Nowagim, llyghur, 
Patna, Gangporc, Keriall, Bonei, Phooljee, Sarmigbur, 
Bor El Samba, Bo rubra, Singbhoom, Knrsava, and Serickala, 
extending over an ni'ca of 25,431 square miles, with a 
population of 1,245, 655. 

The Saperintendent at Daujeeiixg protects and super¬ 
intends Sikkim, containing an area of 2504 square miles, 
with a population of 92,648. 

The Board of AdmiiiS strati on for the nlfairs of the 
PuxjauB has the charge and protection of tlie Nabob of 
Bhawnlporc, whose territories extend over an area of 
20,003 square miles, with a population of 600,000—and 
of G hoi a b Sitigh, xvith his territory (including Cashmere), 
extending over an area of 25,123 square miles, with a 
population of ?50,000. 

The Govenior-GciieraPa Agent for the Nouth-East 
PsONTTER has the charge and protection of Gooch Behar, 
Tulcram Senapntty, and of the Cossya and Garrow Hills, 
comprising the Garrows, Ram Rye, Niistung, hlnriow, 
Molyong, Mahram, Osimla, and Kyrim, and other petty 
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states, with an area of 77H square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 231,605. 

A Political Agent protects Alunnceporc, containing an 
area of 7584 square miles, with a population of 75,840. 
—^Tipperali, an independent jungle emmtry, eontaiuLng an 
area of 7632 square miles, with a population of 7632,— 
and the Cuttack Mehab, viz .:—Dbenkanaul, Autgur, 
Berumhab, Tiggroab, Banky, Nyagbur, KundiapurrEi, 
Runpore, IHndole, Angool, Nursiogpore, Talchur, Ned- 
gur, Koonjcriy, Mohurbuiige, Boad, Antmallic, and Dus* 
pulk. Area 16,929 square miles. Population 761,805. 

II.—M.4DRAS. 

The NATIVE STATES, subordimite to the JIADR.IS 
Government, arc as follow 

A Resident has charge of Cochin, Area 1988 square 
miles, Avith a population of 288,176, and a aubsidiarv 
alliance. 

A CommJsaiouer mannges AfvsORE. Area 30,886 
squai'e miles, with a tmpulalion of 3,000,000, and a sub¬ 
sidiary alliance. 

A llcgidcuf has chaige of TravancOre. Area 4722 
sqiwre miles, with a population of 1,011,82-4, and a sub¬ 
sidiary alliance. 

A Governnicnt Agent for the District of VisjAOAP.ATAjr 
has charge of the Jeypore and Hill Zemindars, with their 
territories, extending over an area of 13,041 square mlLes, 
w ith a population of 391,230, as they arc protected. 

in.—BOAIBAY. 

The NATIVE STATES, subordinate to the BOMBAY 
Government, are as follow i —- 

Tile Political Resident at Baroba aupcHnteuda the 
Guicowar’e dominions, comprising an area of 4399 square 
miles, with a population of 325,526, and a subsidiary 
alliance. 

The PoilLicol .4genl at Kattywar anperiutends several 
petty chiefa, with a territory of 19,850 square miles, aud 
a population of 1,468,900. 

The Political Agent at PAiiLUNPORE controls Palduti* 
pore, Eadhiinporc, Waiye, Thurraud, Jlerwara, Wow, 
Soegaum, Cbarent, Therwarra, Doddur, Baubier, Thnrra, 
KankreJ, and Chowrar. Area 5250 square miles. Popn- 
Jalioii 383,500. 

■Jlic Collector of Kaiiu has the protection and charge 
of Cambaj'^ aad Bailasiiiore, containing au area of 758 
square miles, with a population of 56,092. 

The Agent to the Governor at Surat protects Dhur* 
riimporc, Bansda, and Suckcen, containing an area of 850 
square miles, with a population of 62,900. 

The Collector of Aiihednuggur has tlic charge of tbe 
Dating Rajahs, Feint, and Hursool, contaiuing an area of 
1700 square miles. Population 125,800. 

A Political Agent protects and manogiea Kola pore, 
containing an ari-aof 3415 square miles, w ith a population 
of 500,000. 

A Political Supermtendent manages Sawu^it Wareef., 
with au area of 800 square miles, aud a populatiou of 
120,000. 

A Political Agent in hi y her C aunt a controls iVIyhce 
Canutfl, Dauntu, Edur, Abmedunggur, Pcit, and other 
petty states, Rewa Gauiitn, Looiiawarra, Soauth, Barrcea, 
Odeypore (Chota), Mewassee States, lUjpeepla and other 
petty states, and Wusravee, aud adjacent country. Arcs 
5329 square miles. Populatiou 394,346. 

A Political Agent superintends Cutgii, xvith an area of 
6764 square miles, iuiG a population of 500,536. 

The Sattitra Inghircdar of .Vkulkotc, with an area of 75 
square miles, and a popiJatlon of 8325, is under the 
superintendence of the Collector of Sll Ola fore j and the 
rcmaiiiing chiefs of Bhorc, Jiith, Oiiud, Phidtun, and 
Wyhee, are under the protection of the Commissioner in 
Sattara. 
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TUc Soutkcra iraltraita JagWi-edara of San^Tco, Koon- 
wai', Mecmj, Jlminkliaiidec, Mooilliole, Nurgooml, llablce, 
nud SaTauQor, arc under a political agent in lUe SouTtiEim 
JlAiiEATTA countand are protected* Area S 7 OO 
stpiare miles. Population 410,700* 


Tlio foreign possessions in India arc noss' reduced to 
those of Wo powers, vb* : the PftEKCU and the Portu- 
GVRSl* The Frciiek posgeasions were often taken, but 
restored hy the treaties of peace in^ 1703, 1763, 1802, 
and 1815. Por several ^eiurs dnring the war lu the 
beginning of the present eenlury, the Portiigucsc settle¬ 
ments were occupied and protected by British troops. In 
1824 the Dutch exchanged their possessions for the British 
settlements in Sumatra; and the Danes sold Scramporc 
and Trauqnebar in 1844. 

PJIENCII SE'ITLEAIEXTS, 

PoxDiciiEUBr, Avlih an area of 107 stiuarc Julies, and 
a populaiiou of 79, 743* 

C.^^EiCAE, with an area of 63 sqnare miles, and a popu- 
Ittion of 49 , 307 . 

YAtf.AON, with an area of 13 square miles, and a popu¬ 
lation of 6381. 

ATahEE, with an area of 2 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 2tilG. 

CiUNDERNAGonE, With ail area of 3 square miles, and 
a population of 32,070* 

POIITUGITESE SEITLEAIENTS. 

OoA,and the Island of Da^iauX and DiU, with an area 
of 600 square miles, of which the population is said not 
to exceed 360,000. 

Vurioxis alterations Lave occurred in the 
arrangements of districts, resulting from the 
annexation of new provinces, such as the 
Niiiaiu's country, the Idiigdoni of Oude, terri- 
tory connected "with Scinde and the Pun- 
jaub, and the recent provinces conquered 
from Birmah—'Tenesserim, and more lately, 
Pegu. It is probable that new anangements 
of territorial division will depend upon the 
means taken for the pacification of the country 
upon the sup 2 )ression of the great military 
revolt* The readjustment of promnees alters 
the relative amount of supei'Sciai area, and 
of popnilation. The above, however, is the 
nearest available aj)proxiniation to accuracy 
of detail, and will at least furnisli the reader 
with such a general knowledge of the extent 
and population of the presidencies, their dis¬ 
tricts, and dependencies, as will enable liini to 
approach the subject with some adequate idea 
of tbe greatness of our Indian empire. 

Colonel Bykes, M.P*, called for returns, 
wdiich w'cve fiunished by the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and which, in some respects, correct the 
above details, giving a considerably higher 
estimate of the numbers of the popiilation, 
and a somewhat larger estimate of the area 
in square miles* According to the papers 
furnislicd to the House of Commons, the 
gross total area of all the governments of 
India is 1,466,576 square miles; the British 
states occupying 837,412; the native states, 


027^910; and the Pi'eiich and Portuguese 
possessions, 1254; and tlmt the gross total 
population is 180,884,297 souls—namely, 
131,990,001 in the British states, 48,376,247 
ill the native, and 517,149 in the foreign pos¬ 
sessions of France and Portugal. The Bri¬ 
tish states, under the governor-general of 
India in council, cover an area of 246,050 
square miles, and are peopled by 23,255,972 
souls ; tbe states under the lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor of Bengal occupy 221,969 square miles, 
and are peopled by 40,852,397 souls; the 
states under the lieutenant-governor of the 
north-west provinces occnjiy 105,759 miles, 
and are peojded by 33,655,193 souls; the 
states under the Madras go\''erninent occupy 
132,090 miles, and are peopled by 22,437,297 
souls; and the states under the Bombay 
government occupy 131,544 square niilee, 
and are peopled by 11,790,042 St^'ils. Tlie 
native states in the Bengal presidency occupy 
515,533 square miles, and are peopled by 
38,702,206 souls ; those in the Madras presi¬ 
dency occupy 51,802 miles, and are peopled 
by 5,213,671 souls; and those in the Bom¬ 
bay presidency occupy a space of 60,575 
square miles, and are peopled by 6,440,370 
souls. The French territory in India covers 
an area of 1S8 square miles, and is peopled 
by 203,887 souls ; while the Portuguese ter¬ 
ritory occupies an area of 1066 square miles, 
and is peopled by 313,262 souls. 

Even parliamentary returns cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as absolutely correct, either as to the 
number of population, or the area of territory, 
concerning which tliis chapter affords the 
most probable estimate. As official rejiorts 
they are, however, entitled to all tlie weight 
which superior opportunity for acquiring 
information possesses. Hoav vast the multi¬ 
tude of human beings who inhabit the rvidc, 
fertile, and picturesque regions comprehended 
under the generic designation, Isdia t 'VMiat 
civilised empire ever before possessed a num¬ 
ber of subjects at all approaching that wdiicli 
peoples the Indian dominions of Britain ? 

The races which inhabit these regions are 
various—Hindoos, Chinese, Tartars, Aftghans, 
Persians, Arabs, Beloochees, and other tribes 
of lesser influence, swell the human tide which 
has ebbed and flowed in so many revolutions 
witliin the boundaries of those coveted realms. 
The Hindoo race forms tnc majority pf tlie 
people; its origin is lost in extreme antiquity. 
In the outline that will be given of ancient 
Indian history, the question of race will come 
more properly under review; it is here only 
necessary to say that numerically this is the 
prevailing tribe of the inhabitants of the 
peniuBula. The Mohammedan conquerors of 
India overflowed the eoniitry from Affgban- 
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istan, Persia, and Central Asia. They are 
nnmerieaUy inncli inferior to tlie Hindoos, 
Lilt Lave maintained an impression of aiitlio- 
rity and power wliicli, apart from tLeir reli¬ 
gion, distinguishes them from the lliudoo 
population. 

The religious history of India ia curious 
and interesting, and will fall within the scope 
of the political history, for the one is too 
intimately Mended with the other for separate 
record. In describing with accuracy the 
doctrines and practices at present prevailing, 
an intimate knowledge of the early religious 
history of the country is important, for it is 
not possible to know thoroughly the moral 
influence of a religion mthout penetrating its 
philosophy, and that involves a knowledge of 
its origin and progress. The difficnlty of 
ascertaining the origin of Hlndooism is great, 
not only the remote antiquity into which 
investigation must penetrate, but from the fact 
that the Greeks, in their accounts of India (and 
tJiey are the most reliable historians of 
ancient India), so associate the gods of Hin¬ 
doos tan ^vith those of Greece, ami use the 
names of their own deities interchangeahly 
with different Hindoo gods, that the theology 
of Hindooism has heen confused, and its early 
history often as much clouded as illustrated, 
by Greek vanity, prejudice, and liberality, 
strangely blended. 

The Hindoo people do not appear to have 
been the earliest inhabitants of the country 
now recognised as theirs. Another race, and 
perhaps other races, were spread over the 
territory before its possession by the Hindoo, 
Dr, Cook Taylor considers that they were 
barbarous tribes, who fell away before the 
superior knowledge of a peaceful people, 
who, by their science, morahty, and religious 
propaganda, obtained the ascendancy which 
other peoples have acquired by arms,—that 
tliey were rather settlers than invaders. He 
seems to rest this opinion upon the fact of 
their having a language, so perfect as the 
Sanscrit, and a priesthood so daborately 
organised as the Brahminicah Neither of 
these grounds seems sufi&cient for the hypo- 
thesis. There is no proof that the early 
settlers, or victors, whichever they were, 
had an elaborately coustrneted hierarchy, or 
ritual,—nor are there any traditions among 
the descendants of the race \vho orlginaOy 
encroached upon the territory now called Hin¬ 
doos tan, to prove that they came simply as 
peaceful settlers; while there are many indi¬ 
cations, even in their own traditions, that they 
superseded races, or a race, less aggressive 
and subtle. The cruel distinctions of caste 
which prevailed ambng the Hindoos of early 
times, although far less rigorous than that 


which their descendants now observe, forbids 
the idea of their having been a peculiarly 
gentle sept, leaning for power upon their 
moral, religious, and intellectual superioxlty 
in a propagandism of peace. They are gene¬ 
rally supposed to have come originally from 
Central Asia, by w’ay of Affghanistan and the 
Punjaub, rapidly multiplying in numbers, 
but not by fresh accessions of the original 
stock. The whole tribe seems to have moved 
at once, and gradually to have advanced, 
seeking more fertile lands, until it finally 
settled in the conntr}'' now known as Ilin- 
doostan Proper, 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, ex- 
ami niiig the laws of caste, as laid down in 
the book of Menu, concluded that the lowest 
caste was a vanquished one, and the descen¬ 
dants of the original inhabitants, while tlie 
privileged castes were the descendants of the 
conquerors. '^It is impossible not to con- 
chide that the ^ twice bom' (the higher 
castes) were a conquering people; that the 
servile class were the subdued aborigines; 
and that the independent Sudra tonuis, whicli 
were in each of the small territories into 
which Hiudoostan ^vas divided, still retained 
their independence; while the whole of the 
tract beyond the Himalaya IMountains re¬ 
mained as yet untouched, by the invaders, 
and impenetrated by their religion ” Mr. 
Elphinstone then suggests a doubt, whether 
the conquerors, instead of being a foreign 
people, were not a native tribe, or a spreading 
and aggrandizing sect of superior inteUigeuce 
and energy. After gi^nng a summary of the 
arguments for this view, while his own lean¬ 
ing is obviously to the former, he says, 
"" The question, therefore, is still open. There 
is no reason for thinking that the Hindoos 
ever inhabited any country but their present 
one; and there is little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of 
their records or traditions," Mr. Elphinstone's 
own mind seems to have wavered as he wrote 
—the confiicting evidences noted hy his own 
pen caused his opiniouB to flnctiiate. It 
seems, hovrever, from the evidences presented 
by himself, that the Hindoo people w'cre 
wanderers from another region, bringing wdth 
them a religion more simple and more con¬ 
formable to truth than that which is pro¬ 
fessed hy their descendants; and as their 
religion gradnally became corrupt, their instil 
tutions became more unjust, and were per¬ 
vaded hymore of a class spirit. The question 
of race ia so far mixed up with the origin of 
their religion as to render this Tcference to it 
here necessary. There can be no doubt that 
the tribe entered North-western India with 
religious ideas but little tinctured with super- 
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fitition, at all eventa compaTatively little. 
The Bimple but sublime faith, which was 
borne Irom Ararat with the first wanderers, 
after the Deluge subsided, was that whieh 
mainly inspired the hope and moral life of 
the better instructed among the primitive 
Hindoos, however impotent it might be upon 
the hearts of the masses, who, in obedience to 
the migratory character of the early nations, 
^vent forth in quest of lands adapted to their 
wants and dispositions. 

The religion of a people may be ascer¬ 
tained by their sacred books or wiitten creed, 
if they have snch—by the opimons they avow 
in their in ter course—by theirobjeefs and forms 
of worship, and by their moral feeling and 
practice. The Hindoos recognise two classes 
of books as of divine authority, which con¬ 
tradict one another —the Vedas and the 
Faranas. The former are consistent with 
thcmselvce; the latter self-contradictory. The 
former lias a tincture of the same philosophy 
pervading them all; the latter are incom¬ 
patible with one another. The former may 
be accepted as a whole—as constituting to¬ 
gether one authority on matters of religion; 
the latter propound opinions mutually so 
adverse as to necessitate the rejection ot aO, 
or the existence of a number of sects accord¬ 
ing to the portion of the proposed revelation 
Avhieh obtains the confidence of the students. 

The Vedas are of great antiquity, aud are 
written in a very old form of Sanscrit. Much 
discussion exists as to the date which should 
he ascribed to them, hut the opinion of Sir 
W. Jones is that wbich has generally been 
accepted,—^that they existed about fourteen 
hundred ycar^ before Christ. Our Imowledge 
of them is very imperfect, only a email por¬ 
tion having been translated into English or 
any other European tongue. 

Each of these Vedas is divided into two 
parts at least, some into thi^ee. The first is 
invariably devotional, containing prayers and 
hjmns; the second moral and didactic; the 
third (when there is a third division) is theolo -^ 
gical, argumentative dissertations on the doc¬ 
trines propounded being comprised. VTierc 
there is not a third division, the second con¬ 
tains the theological. 

Concerning God the Vedas are polytheistic, 
although nothing can he more clear and (Ds- 
tinct than the doctrine of a supreme Deity, 
hir. Colehrook, the eminent oriental scholar, 
represents the Indian Scriptures as teaching 
" the unity of the Deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended; and the seeming 
polytheism which it exhibits, offers the ele¬ 
ments, and the stars, and planets, as gods. . . 
The worship of deified heroes forms no part 
of the system, nor are the incarnations of 


deities ouggested in any part ot the text, 
although such are liinted at by commen¬ 
tators.^’ This statement is scarcely consistent 
with itself, for if it “ offers the elements, and 
the staTB, and planets as gods/' it is poly¬ 
theism, even although, in the language of 
hir, Colehrook, “ the worship of deified heroes 
is no part of the system.” 

Professor ^YilBon, who is at least as com¬ 
petent a judge as Mr, Colehrook, does not 
affirm the monotheism of the Vedas, although 
he denies tliat they teach idolatry, by which 
he means the worship of images created by 
the hands of man. His w^ords are, It is true 
that the prevailing character of the ritual of 
the Vedas is the worship of the pei'sonified ele¬ 
ments ; of Agni, or fire; Scedra, the firma¬ 
ment; Vaya^ the air; Vara nee, water; Adi- 
tya, the sun; Soma, the moon; and other 
elementary and planetary personages. It ia 
also true that the worship of the Vedas is 
addressed to unreal personages, and not to 
visible types.'* Dr, Cook Taylor quotes por¬ 
tions of those passages under the heading, 
“ Unity of the Deity Taught.” l^Ir. Capper, 
usually so accurate in his representations, 
quoting Elphiustone, says, “ The leading doc¬ 
trine of the Brahminical worship is the unity 
of God. Their books {the Vedaa) teach that 
there is but one deity, the Supreme Spirit, 
the Lord of the Universe, Avhose work is the 
universe.” Mr. Capper also gives Colehrook 
as his authority, but that gentleman repre¬ 
sents the doctrine of the Vedas concerning 
the universe to be, that it is a part of God. 
This is probably his reason for coDsidering 
that, after all, they teach the worship of one 
god only, as they regard the elements to he 
portions of the divine nature. Profeasor Wil¬ 
son, however, states that they personify the 
elements, and worship these personifications. 
The Hon. Mr. Elpkinstone says, that w’hile 
the primary doctrine of the Vedas is the 
divine unity, yet, “ among the creatures of 
the Supremo Being are Bomc superior to man, 
who should be adored, and from whom pro¬ 
tection and favours may be obtained through 
prayer. The most frequently mentioned of 
these are the gods of the elements, the stars, 
and the planets, but other personal powders 
and virtues likewise appear.” 

It is evident that it became the fashion for 
miters on India, especially those having any 
connection with the country, to make the 
most of its early literature and theology. The 
Vedas proclaim one god, who is supreme, and 
many that are subordinate and derived from 
him. This was the fonn of all ancient polythe¬ 
ism, and scarcely any polytheistic religion, 
however degraded and dark, but recognises 
one supreme being. Lord of aO, who ia unity; 
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altlioiig^h tliG most suitable iuscriptiou tliey 
could place iipoii his temple would be that 
which the Athenians inBCnbed on an altar in 
the days of the Apostle Paul”'* To the nn- 
Imown God/' According to Sir \V, Jones, 
certain learned Brahmins represent the lan¬ 
guage of the yedas as not only positive on the 
subject of the divine unity, but strikingly ex¬ 
pressive and beautiful. Some specimens which 
he gives would adorn the pages of a Christian 
theological professor. Assuming the correct¬ 
ness of these translations, there can be no 
reason to r|uestion the accuracy of tliose given 
by Colebroolc, Professor Wilson, and others, 
which represent the doctrine of an inferior 
degree of worship, or of several degrees of 
inferior worship, as belonging to creatures 
real or imaginary. It is asserted by some 
that the Hindoos in their migrations brought 
tile Vedas with them; other writers contend 
that they are the expression of the popular 
opinion committed to writing in the land of 
their conquest or adoption. However this 
may he, the doctrines described are such as i 
had their origin at Babylon, and thence spread 
over every nation of the earth. Humboldt 
and Prescott found them in Mexico. TJie 
Saxons brought them to Britain. The Celts 
of every tribe in the British Islands substan¬ 
tially held them, and over aU Asia tliey pre¬ 
vailed. Babylon was the parent of polytheism 
before it became the capital of that other form 
of idolatry, uhich, with stricter accuracy of 
term, bears the name. Colonel Kennedy, 
known as a Sanscrit scholar, represents the 
Brahmins as having come from Babylon,* 

Our knowledge of the Vedas is generally 
deduced from the Institutes of Menu, and 
these Bir W. Jones considers to have been 
compiled about the twelfth century before 
Christ; but the Hon. Mr. Elpliinstone, with 
better reason, assigns a date three hundred 
years later. It is ^^an open queetion*^ whe¬ 
ther Menu was a real or dramatic personage ; 
the amount of evidence is in favour of the 
former opinion. It is probable that the name 
is derived from a root tvhich signifies to 
number, and may have reference to the 
arrangement of times and laws, to the Hindoo 
calendar of religious festivals and ceremonies. 
The religion, as ivell as the code of jurispru¬ 
dence of the earliest Hindoos settled in Hin- 
doostan, is supposed by the learned in Hin¬ 
doo! sm to be found in the code of JMenu, 
although some departure from the purity of 
the Vedas, both in theology and ethics, is 
believed to characterise the Institutes. The 
doctrine of a Trinity is indicated in the 
Vcdas“Fire, Air, and the Bun,'j- into some 
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one of which the others arc resolvable.'"* 
Genii, good and evil, nymphs, demons, super¬ 
natural beasts and birds, are described as be¬ 
longing to the class of existences excelling 
man in power. Man is described as body, 
soul, aud spirit, uearly in the phraseology of 
the Apostle Paul. Communion with the gods 
is to be maintained by personal expiations of 
sin, prayers, and ritual observances. 

It is curious that while Elphinstone writes 
of the diwnc unity as a doctrine of the 
Vedas, he, in the following passage, describes 
tlie ■worship ju'escribed by them The gods 
are worshipped by burnt-ofierings of clari¬ 
fied butter and libations of the juice of the 
moon-plant, at which ceremonies they are 
invoked by name; but thongli id ok are men¬ 
tioned, and in one place desired to be re¬ 
spected, yet the adoration of them is ne’S’cr 
mentioned but with disapprobation." 

According to various authorities, five sacra¬ 
ments are enjoined by the Vedas, which, 
according to tlie Btmnge expression of El- 
phlustone, the devotees ** must daily perform.'* 
It is difficult to understand what these 
vi'itcrs mean by a sacrament, for the five 
mentioned do not answer to any definition of 
the term accepted among theologians, nor to 
the derivation of the word.| The five great 
cardinal duties referred to by this term are— 
studying the Veda, making oblations to the 
manes, and to five in honour of the deities, 
giving rice to living creatures, and receiving 
guests with honour. The modes in which 
some of these, especially the first, are to be 
accomplished, are very perplexing, being as¬ 
sociated witli so many difficulties aa to rcndcT 
tlie performance no pleasure, and very often 
altogether impracticable. 

The morality of these sacred books is, on 
the whole, rather better than the theology. 
This is the case in all polytheistical systems 
in general terms, hut tlie purer ethics so ex¬ 
pressed are generally lost in a selfish and 
evasive casuistry. 

I The odious princii>lc of caste is maintained 
in these earlier and purer writings of Hin¬ 
doo! sni, According to the Ycdaa there were 
four castes] first, the Brahmins, or priestly. 
All Brahmins were not necessarily priests, but 
all priests should be Brahmins. The office 
of the priesthood was not one of dignity, 
altliough it was one of sacredness. This "ia 
not usually the case in the hierarchy of reli- 

Ti'iiiity as derived from this source. Ju a work entitled 
f/ie So?irce qf all ihtti h GqoiI in other 
the antlior of this History hag shown t&at Ihe 
polytlicistie theories of remote antiquity derived this tenet 
from primilivc revektiou, which was obscured and defaced 
by supersfitiou and vain jihilosophical speculation. 

* Elphinstone, vol. i. di. iv, 

t ^ermnenttmj nil oath. 
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gions, but it is so occasionally in otbei* than I 
the Brahmiuicah The BralimiiL as inter¬ 
dicted from placing himself on a level with 
the ranks below his own, in a great variety 
of particulars. The ansterities prescribed as 1 
necessary to the religions course of a Brahmin 
w'ere numerous, foohsh, and soA’ere. His 
life was divided into four periods, the last 
only \Yas exempt from penances and mortifica¬ 
tions ; constant contemplation vas its work. 
The privileges of this order werealso very great. 
They alone possessed the riglit to explain, or 
e V cn read, th e Ve das, Un der c e rt a i n rest i‘i c - 
tions the next two classes were allowed tlieir 
perusal. As these books are the sou roe of 
theology, religions light uas tlie prerogative 
of the Braliujin ; being the source of law, tlie 
juilges must belong to the class ivho alone 
had unrestrained access to them, and the pri¬ 
vilege and power to expound them. All 
sickness being considered as the result of sin, 
the Vedas alone prescribed the proper freat- 
ment of the invalid ; the Brahmin was neces¬ 
sarily the only physician. All other classes 
were bound to treat Brahmins with the most 
pious reverence, A Sudra, the lowest class, 
iiiiist submit to the most contumelious treat¬ 
ment from them, and feel honoured by any 
notice, even if it consisted in personal chastise¬ 
ment, The Veysias were bound to make pre¬ 
sents to the Brahmins, and see that they wanted 
for nothing; the Kshatryas, to support their 
cause and defend them, Eor a man of any 
other class to overpower a Brahmin in argu¬ 
ment, subjected him to a fine. To kill a 
Bralimin was an inexpiable sin. Kings were 
bound not to reprove, but to entreat them, 
even when obviously in tbe wrong. Theii* 
p.rsons and projierty ivero free from impost, 
and if they required any thing, none from whom 
tliey asked it should refuse,"" lor to refuse them 
anything is impiety/' If a Brahmin com¬ 
mitted the most heinous offence against the 
law, or against nature, lie must nut be pun¬ 
ished capitally ; yet for the smallest infraction 
of their own caste ohligations tlie heaviest 
penalties were imposed. They had power 
over the gods, and it was dangerous for a 
deity to refuse a Brahmiids prayer. The 
second order was the Kshatryas, or military 
class. To tins kings and governors belonged, 
although not unfrequently in the earlier ages 
these offices were held by men of the first 
class. The Braliinina were jealous of this 
caste, aud the jealousy was mutual. The 
third was tbe Yeyslas, or merchant class, who 
were bound to devote themselves to trade 
and husbandry. This caste was more nume¬ 
rous than both the former together. The 
fourth was tlie Budras, or servile class. These 
wero to seek service with a Brahmin, failing 
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to obtain ^Yhicb, they were to seek it nutli a 
Ksliatrya or a Veysia, and if ahle to obtain 
it with none of them, they were to find sub¬ 
sistence as they best could. Elphinstone, 
Cappper, and other writers, affirm that the 
condition of villains under the feudal system 
was much worse than that of the Sudra, be¬ 
cause the personal iudepcndeucc aud pro¬ 
perty of the latter were secured. But oi 
what avail was this recognition wlien he \vas 
brought up under the conviction that he had 
no moral right to acquire jwoperty; that the 
ambition to do so was sinful; that he was 
born to be a servant, and ought in all things 
to seek conformity to tliis destiny; aud that 
his chief hope of a happy transmigration 
liereafter depended upon iidelity in his service 
to a Brahmin ? No class of human beings 
were ever imbued with so humiliating an 
appreciation of themselves Lotli for time and 
eternity. To submit to all manner of bard 
treatment aud contempt was the virtue most 
inculcated upon them; and at every step, 
from the cradle to death, the ceremonials of 
Hindooism stamped the Sudra, spiritually and 
morally, as well as physically and socially, a 
degraded being. The Veda was not to he 
read in his presence, and “it was pollution to 
teach him its sublime doctrines,” He was to 
be fed with the leavings of his master. Should 
any one kill a Sudva, he was to he fined, or 
undergo a penance, the same in amount or 
degree as if he had killed a dog. Such are 
the doctrines of the much landed Vedas eon- 
ceruing him; aud the constitution of Menu, 
based upon these Vedas, was designed to ren¬ 
der stringent practically every invidious tenet 
of tlie sacred hooks. 

There was one peculiarity of his degrada¬ 
tion wliich perhaps pressed harder on the 
I Siidra than all the rest. Members of the 
three superior castes ^verc, at a certain age, 
ill virtue of certain ceremonies, invested with 
the sacred cord, upon whieli occasion they 
were said to be horn again. The term, “ a 
twice-bom man ” is a generic phrase, which 
comprises members of aU castes except that 
of the Sudra. Tlie eifect of this distinction 
was to low’er the Sudra almost to a level with 
tbe brute—at all events to place him on the 
A^erge of the unholy w’orld, to which Hindoo 
sanctity and privilege could not he extended. 
If it did not place him out of the pale of sal¬ 
vation, it was, in the phraseology of certain 
modern bigoted Bchismatles, to “hand him 
0 A"er to the uncovenanied mercies of God." 

The origin of this custom of the twice 
born is a subject of inquiry very interesting 
to Christians, as the expression occurs in the 
third chapter of Bt. John's Gospel, in our 
Lord's converBation w ith Nicodeiniis,—■“ Ve- 
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lily, verily, I say unto yon, unless a man be 
born again, be cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” There can be little doubt that the 
idea was derived by the Hindoos from Baby¬ 
lon, whether the theory of Colonel Kennedy 
be correct or erroneona as to their having 
themselves come thence. 

That the doctrine of regeneration of the 
heart hy the instrumentality of truth, under 
the gracious influence of God, was a doctrine 
of the patriarchal world, is obvions to all per¬ 
sons ac^iuainted with the Scriptures, however 
ignorant of this tenet the generality of the 
Jews were, even of the better instructed, in 
the clays of the Saviour. That l^oah tauglit 
it to his children and their descendants is 
equally plain to the Bible student. But this 
truth, like all others propagated by him, 
became clouded by human speculation. Men, 
wisQ in their own conceits, became fools, 
“turned the truth of God into a lie,'” and 
perverted alike the theory and facts of pri¬ 
meval religion. Babylon became the great 
centre of corruption, and the germs of human 
apostasy may all he found in the theogonies 
and philosophies which emanated thence, and 
spread throughout the world. The original 
doctrine of revelation, here noticed, was per¬ 
verted among the rest; that which was spiritual 
in essence and in operation wus perverted into 
the mere ceremonial, while to the ceremony 
itself w’as attributed supernatural power* 

In the Babylonian mysteries the comme¬ 
moration of the Flood, of Noah, and of the 
Ark, w'as mingled Avith idolatrous worship, 
Koah was deified under the titles of Saturn, 
Osiris, or Janus, “ the god of gods,” in most 
of the early nations* In Babylon ad this had 
its birth, Koah, as having lived in two 
worlds, was called Dephnes, or “ twice bom,” 
It was believed that ad %vbo went through 
the i>re3cribed ceremonial would become like 
Koali—regenerate, made anew, made righ¬ 
teous by the process through which they 
passed—“ twice born.”* Humboldt and 
Prescott found this idea prevading in Mexico 
as it prevailed at Babylon, There would 
be no difficulty in tracing it through ad the 
superstitions of nations, as an original doc¬ 
trine of revelation perverted to pagan pur¬ 
poses. 

It is not necessary to dwell farther upon 
the ancient religion of the Vedas, and the 
Institutions of Slenu * for although in these 

• In a work entitled the Maral IdmUhj of Bnhylm 
und Borne^ the author mentions that the nauio Shinar, 
givea to Babylon in the Stiriptiires, is expressive of this 
idea. Bead witlionl poiiils, Shinar is Shenor, which he 
derives from sheni^ to repent, and noer^ childhood. 
“The land of Shluar” is thiis made “the land of regc- 
notation,” , 


rests the basis of Hindooism, that religious 
system became gi'catly modified through the 
lapse of so vast a period of time as has 
passed since the Book of Menu developed, 
and, as it were, consolidated, the laws and 
tenets of the older Avritings, 

Tlie simple poly^theism of the Vedas, which 
Avas itself a corruption of the primitiA^e doc¬ 
trine of God, became clouded and polluted by 
innumerable superstitions, and, except in tlic 
institution of caste, the Hindoo religion of 
the present day bears but little resemldance 
to that of the age of the Vedas or of hlenu. 
Even caste is not maintained in its primitive 
simplicity* As the doctrines became less 
pure, the ritual became more strict: jirayers, 
penances, eaeriflees, increased Avith the num¬ 
ber of the gods; and the rigidity of caste, in 
certain ceremonial acts, became more stern 
as the morality tipon which it professedly 
rested ceased to be observed A\ith primitive 
exactness. 

The deterioration of the Hindoo religion 
Avas gradual. From the jiersoinfication of 
the elements, the people descended to the 
representation of the personifications in aa orks 
of human skill* Tliey made to themselves 
the likeness of things in the iicav^ens above, 
the earth beneath, and the Avaters under the 
ear til; they boAved doAvn to them, and Avor- 
ship]ied them, until the thing represented 
Avas itself lost sight of in the visible einblem. 
The images themselves Avere made more and 
more grotesque, hideous, and absurd, as the 
imagination became less pure, the understand¬ 
ing less vigorous, and the moral purpose leas 
determinate. The grossness of the image 
re-acted upon the ideal of the deities, until 
the satire of Augustine upon another people 
became applicable—“The same gods are 
adored in the temple, and laughed at in the 
theatre.” Hindooism sunk from its philoso- 
jdiical and theistical speculations to a filthy 
and sanguinary idolatry. Nothing became 
too mean out of Avhicb to make a god, and no 
conception Avas too hideous as the ideal of its 
fabrication. In the shaded groA^es of that 
bright land—by the retired inlets of its roll¬ 
ing rivers—on the shores of every placid 
and silent lake—witbin the public and sump¬ 
tuous temple and the retired and picturesque 
sanctuary—stand the frightful forms of in nu¬ 
merable gods, before whose presence licen¬ 
tious orgies, self-torture, and human sacrifice, 
arc no less acts of devotion than meaningless 
forms, mutterings, and ablutions. Hindooism 
lias had its apologists, even among modern his¬ 
torians of reputation (for what form of apos¬ 
tasy has not its apologists among the learned 
and the great?); but the religion of modern 
Hindooism is no better, and in many respects 
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much worse, tlmn the forms of idolatry against 
which the anathema of sacred Scriptiire is 
pronounced, and to it as well as to them the 
curse of Jehovah goes forth—Confounded 
he they who serve graven images, that boast 
themselves of idols " 

The deterioratiou of Hindooism is strihingh'' 
marked in the writings of the Paranas. The 
Brahmins profess to heliave, and the mass of 
the ]>eople really do helievc, that the Paranas 
^v’"ere written hy the authors of the Vedas. 
Evidence is not wanting to prove that they 
are the productionfi of various periods, some 
of these writings being scarcely three hundred 
years old, although others may possibly bo a 
thousand. These books were, however, the 
arrangement and embodiment of the popular 
belief. The corruptions formed material for 
the Paranas. These too faithfully reflected 
the general opinion, not to he received with 
popular favour. The causes which produced 
the general declension of religion are thus 
ingeniously set forth hy Dr. Cooke Taylor:— 

“ The simple and primitive fonn of worship 
was succeeded in some remote and unknown 
age by the adoration of images and types, 
and of historical jiersonages elevated to the 
rank of divinities, which swelled into the 
most cumbrous body of legend and mythology 
to be found in any pagan nation,*' It is pro¬ 
bable that the religious revolution was the 
work of the poets; the story of the Hama 
Yana, and the Mhaha Bharrat, turns wholly 
upon the doctrine of incarnation, all the lead¬ 
ing personages being incarnate gods, demi¬ 
gods, and celestial spirits. We know that a 
similar change was wrought in ancient Greece 
hy Homer and Hesiod, for previous to tho 
appearance of their theogonies the objects of 
worshij) were the Titans, who were properly 
elementary deities, like the gods of the Asiatic 
nations. The legends which now constitute 
the Hindoo mythology are collected in the 
Paranas, works believed to have been ivritten 
or compiled in the tenth centmy of our era, 
when the original religion had been corrupted, 
and the ancient system of civilisation had 
fallen into decay,” It is remarkable that the 
best things under heaven become the worst 
when abused. No arts have contributed so 
much to tbe solace and civilisation, of man 
as poetry, painting, sculpture, and music,—and 
these have been the grand instrumenta in 
creating and sustaining idolatrous systems. 
It may, however, ho doubted whether bis 

♦ Tho Hoa. Koiiutstiiart Elphmstone ifenies tiint tbe 
number of gods aecejited hy the orthodox Hindoos is by 
fliiy ineaos so numerous as is genei'uIJy represented, and 
accounts for the misapprehension. It is doubtful whether 
the gods and the Jt^uds of Greece and Kome were not 
more ■mmicrous than those of India, 


love of classic analogy did not lead the learned 
doctor to attribute too great an influence to 
the poets of the Hindoos. At all events, the 
Paranaa depict' faithfully the religion of 
heathen Hindoostan, and the study of these 
writings, and of the worship and opinion of 
the people, presents a religion which only in 
some of ita fundamental ideas resembles tbo 
ancient faith of the Vedas. 

The present sy^steni of Hindoo religion is 
glaringly polytheistic and idolatrous. In the 
progress from early polytheism it would 
appear that three principle deities engaged 
the popnlar worship—Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, The first is the Creator, the second 
the Preserver, the third the Destroyer, Al¬ 
though Vishnu is second in the order of tlic 
triad, he was before Brahma in order of being. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, slept upon the face of 
the waters wliich submerged the ruins of a 
former world. Vliile thus in repose, a lotus 
sprang from his body, from which Brahmn, 
the Creator, was produced. He created tho 
elements and the world, and, among liis other 
great works, produced Siva, the Destroyer, 
and the race of man. From Ins head he 
created the Brahmins (sacerdotal and noble); 
from his arms, tho Kshatryaa (warriors); 
from his thighs, the Veysias (merchauts ); 
from his feet, the Sudras (labourers}. Brahma 
ia hnt little reverenced, Vishnu and Siva re¬ 
ceiving the worship formerly paid to the whole 
triad. Brahma is represented with four 
heads, on each a mitre resemhliug that wwn 
hy a Latin or rather Greek prelate. He has 
four hands, in one of which is held a apoou, 
in anotlier a string of heads, in the third a 
water-jug, and in the fourth the sacred Vedas. 
His image is painted in goMen and vermillion 
colours, Vishnu ia generally figured as re¬ 
posing on o lotus, or on the many-headed 
serpent Anianta (Eternity). His image is 
painted of some dark colour or hlnck. Siva, 
although in the unamiahle character of a 
destroyer, is u greater god than those from 
whom he sprang. Eternity (Ifaha Kali) is, 
however, represented as Ids conqueror. He 
is depicted upon a throne, or riding on tbo 
hull Nandi, and painted in white or bright 
colours. His image is occasionally made 
with five heads. Let more generally with one 
head, having three eyes, the third in the 
centre of the forehead. These eyes sym¬ 
bolically express his omniscience—time past, 
present, and future, being open to his glance. 
These deities have bad various incarnatious 
and manifestations, are the subjects of many 
absurd legends, and the parents of numerous 
ofispring of gods and men, Siva ia most 
generally represented with his consort Par- 
vadi, who was a very warlike lady or divinity. 
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having enconiitered and killed a great giant, 
and 2^erformcd many other exploits equally 
bellicose. 

In the doctrines of the triad there is evi¬ 
dently a vague conception of the original 
doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, In the early 
ages of apostasy, after the Deluge, Noah and 
his three sons were transformed into the su¬ 
preme being, and a triune offspring. The story 
of Vi ah nil, the Preserver, resting on the face 
of the waters, after the destruction of a pre¬ 
vious world, when Brahma, the Creator, came 
forth, is evidently a tvaditton of the Scripture 
i:fassage—'' The Spirit of God moved upon 
tlie face of the waters,” when creation came 
forth from the chaos of a ])rcvious state. 
With that tradition is mixed up the story of 
Is'oah in the Ark floating upon the Deluge 
above the wreck of the submerged world, and 
coming out of the Ark to re-people and re- 
]ileiiisli the earth. The serpent-throne of 
the god is a vague traditionary notion of the 
great seiqient of Paradise, over whom the pro¬ 
mised seed was ordained to triumph; tlie ser¬ 
pent, first dreaded, became at last worshipped. 

Jlany of the other gods were, in earlier ages, 
only dliferent forms and names of these three 
gods, hut came at last to be regarded as sepa¬ 
rate deities* Thus, the Preserver, ^^ishnu, en¬ 
throned on the lotus leaf, and floating on the 
troubled seas, is represented under another 
naiuc, as part man, part fish, the same attri¬ 
butes being attributed to him. 

There is in all this, additional proof of the 
Chaldee origin of the Indian polytheism. In 
the Babylonian triune God, the three persons 
'Were—the Eternal fi’ather, the Spirit of God 
incarnate in a liumau mother, and a Divine 
Son, the fruit of that incarnation. 

hlauy of the legends concerning the other 
gods mix up ideas of the first promise in 
Eden wdth the earliest forms of Babylonian 
polythebm. Thins, Burya, or the Bun, is 
represented as becoming incarnate for the 
purjiose of subduing the enemies of the gods, 
mIio must he subdued, according to the divine 
destinies, by one human born. The Baby¬ 
lonian polytheism made Taumus the god in¬ 
carnate, tlie Child of the Sun, the great 
object of Babylonian homage. 

Tlie form of Iialf-man, half-fish, is precisely 
that of the Dagon of the Philistines, and the 
origin of that god was Babylonian. Bunsen, 
in his Egypt, quotes Barossus, the Chaldean 
Idstorian, to show tlmt the worship of this 
deity w^as founded upon a legend, that when 
men were very barbarous, there came up a 
beast from the Red Sea, half man, half fish, 
that civilised the Babylonians, taught them 
arts and sciences, and instructed them in 
politics and religion. 


Tlie queen-wife of Vishnu is also wor¬ 
shipped under the name of Ijakslinii. Her 
worship and her name are supposed by eer- 
tain antiquarians and philologists to he of 
Chaldean origin. 

The worship of a woman as a great queen 
pervades all early polytheistic nations. ^ITns 
is traced to Bemiramis, tlie Queen of Nim¬ 
rod, the first great conqueror. It is main¬ 
tained by a w-ritcr of great ability tlint, as 
Shemir is the Persian name of Beniiramis, 
and Lhalta means bcaiitifuJ, Lhalxshmi means 
'" the beautiful Shemir,” or Bemiramis. It is 
remarkable that the services of tlie Bahvloniau 
Slieinir were conducted without sacrifices; 
her worshippers poured out drink-offerings, 
burnt incense, and offered cakes before her. 
This is the precise clmracter of the sei"\Ices 
to the great Indian goddess** 

There is a god Rama, who is the offspring 
of Yislinu, and was King of Oude, an historical 
personage, who is by many of his worshippers 
confounded with Vishnu, or declared to be an 
incarnation of that god. Rama had a son, 
Chrishiia, who is the favourite deity of modern 
Ilindooism. He is the boy-god of India. 
This is plainly another version of the Baliy- 
lonian god Taumua. 

Tlie doctrine tliat the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent, taught 
byNoali and his offspring, inspired the ambi¬ 
tion of the infamous but beautiful and intel¬ 
lectual Bemiramis to set up her son Taumu;5 
as that promised seed, who became worshipped 
tlirongh her inllucnco and his own exploits, 
and finally the mother, as well as tlie son, were 
made objects of adoration. Thai is the pro¬ 
bable origin of the confused traditions of every 
ancient land, leading fliem to set np some beau¬ 
tiful ideal queen as the object of worsJiiji, and 
her son the jiicarnation of the supreme deity, 
the deliverer of gods and men, as also to be 
adored. It is the kerne!-thought of primi^ 
tive apostasy—the gveat blaspliemy which 
runs through all heathen religions—the delu¬ 
sion wtiich Satan has propagated and kept up 
to divert men from the doctrine of the true 
ilessiah. Even the Jews were denounced by 
the prophets for wandering into this all-pre¬ 
valent oriental idolatry. That the children 
gathered the sticks, and the women baked 
cakes to offer to the queen of heaven—that 
all classes joined in her adoration on occasion 
of a very general apostasy to this idolatry, is 
the complaint of the great prophet of tlie 
Hebrews. The picture is a fair portrait of 
the peojile of India at this day. 

It would require more space than can he 
afforded in this work, to describe at greater 

* " No sanguinary sacrifices arc offered.”—^CoLEiiAX's 
Asistw 
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length the objects of idolatrous ^vorship in 
India. Let it suffice to say, that while Colonel 
Kennedy^ in his researches, recounts seven¬ 
teen chief gods, and admits that the lesser 
ones are legion, some have ventured to 
nflirin that 3,000,000 deities are worshipped. 

Amongst the material terrestrial objects 
adored, the river Ganges has the chief place. 
Its WcUters cleanse from sin, and sanctify m«any 
dubious deeds. The cliief doctrines treat of ^ 
the modes by which the gods are to be ap¬ 
peased and ivorshipped, which are inniinie- 
i-able and horrible. All conceivable methods of 
self-inflicted torture are deemed necessary or 
desirable. The devotee will sit in a particular 
posture, with uplifted arm, until it stiffens 
and remains fixed; the hands are clenched 
and pressed until the nails grow tbrough the 
flesh; hooks are placed In the muBclcs of 
the hack, and the wu'ctched sufferer is swung 
round with fearful rapidity, by ropes from 
poles ffxed at a suitahle elevation. 

The world beyond the grave is portrayed 
in a manner calculated to affect the oriental 
imagination witli supreme terror or delight. 
Each chief god has a heaven for his especial ! 
votaries—^ome are composed of gold and 
precions stones; and all the attributes of 
wealth and grandeur await t!ie beatified. 
Others are fields of ffo\%^ers, where pellucid 
waters i^oll through the fairy land ; fragrant 
airs breathe eternal perfumes; light beams 
with unclouded glory, hut with no fervid 
ray; exulting multitudes witness the achiev- 
nicuts of gods and genii, and behold their 
enemies chased through worlds of despair by 
pursuers, wdiose looks and instrumeiits of 
vengeance inspire immortal terror. By trans- 
niigration 3 in certain successions tlie spirits 
of the dcpai^tcd are Llesse<l or punished; 
some are at last assimiJated to the divinity, 
while otliers, losing all consciousness of a 
separate existence from deity, live and move 
and have their being in him. The most 
liomble acts of cruelty are deemed acceptable 
to God, even self-immolation. Thus the 
Hindoo mother leaves her female child by 
the waters of the Ganges, to he dex^oured by 
the alligators, or borne a'way by the rising 
W''aters, The contempt for female life, com¬ 
mon to all superstitious creeds, uncivilised 
countries, and nations which, altliough having 
attained a high civilisation of circumstance, 
have a low civilisation of feeling, enables the 
Hindoo 'woman to forget her maternity, and 
tear from her bosom that wliicli had its being 
there, to leave it to perish by the dark river 
and beneath the solitary heaven. Aged rela¬ 
tives, felt to he a burden, are, in their sick¬ 
ness, doomed to a similar fate. 

Tile East India Company, by its humane 


exertious and authoTlty, has succeeded in 
suppressing infanticide, and desertion of the 
sick and the aged; hut their interference in 
the cause of humanity excited the super¬ 
stitious animosity of the x^arious castes. 

The most terrible of all the religious cruel¬ 
ties of India is the Suttee. The poet Camp¬ 
bell has described this barbarous custom in a 
single couple— 

“ The wide wed I ad La j when her lord expires, 

Mounts the dread pile, and braves the fuueial 

An eminent '^vriter thus notices this prac¬ 
tice Of the modes adopted by the Hin¬ 
doos of sacrificing tlicmselv^es to tlie divine 
powers, none hoxvever has more excited the 
attention of the Europeans than the burning 
of tlie xvivea on the funeral piles of their 
husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest 
xdrtnes are ascribed. ^ The wife who com¬ 
mits herself to the flames x^Ith lier husband’s 
coi'ijse, shall equal Arimdhafi, and reside in 
Swarga ; accompanying heiTiusbaud, she shall 
reside so long in Swarga as are the thirty- 
fix’C millions of hairs on the human body. As 
the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent 
from his earth, so, bearing her husband from 
hell, xvith him she shall enjoy the delights ot 
heax^en xvhile fourteen Indras reign. If lier 
husband had killed a Brahinana, broken the 
ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she 
expiates the crimeThough the widow has 
the alternatix^e of leading a life of chastity, ot 
mortification, denied to the pleasures of dress, 
never slcepiug on a bed, never exceeding one 
meal a day, nor eating any other than sim]>le 
food, it is held her duty to burn herself along 
with her husband.”* 

This atrocity is not to be supposed as 
confined to the ignorant. The Hindoo legis¬ 
lators/' says Jlr. Colebrooke, ‘Mmve shown 
themselves disposed to encourage this barba¬ 
rous sacrifice.” 

The institutes of Akhar xvere translated 
under the patronage of the Honourable East 
India Company, and they contain the follow¬ 
ing^ passage “ If the deceased Jeax^es a son, 
7^AetB fire to the pile, otherwise his younger 
brother, or also liis elder brother. All his 
wives embrace the corpse, and notwithstand¬ 
ing their relations adxise them against it, 
expire in the flames until the greatest cheer¬ 
fulness. A Hindoo wife xvho is burnt \vith 
her husband, is either actuated by motives of 
real affection, or she thinks it her duty to 
conform to custoMf or siie consents to avoid 
reproachj or else she is forced to it by her 
relations. If the xvife be pregnant at the 
time of her husband's death, she is not alloxyed 
to burn till after her delix^ery. If be dies on 

* Jliirs India, Tol. i. pp. 274, 275, Quorlo edition. 
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a journey, tlie wives bum tkemBelvea along 
with his clothes, or anything else that be¬ 
longed to him. Some women who have been 
prevailed upon by their relations, or have 
persuaded themselves against burning with 
the corpse, have found themselves so un¬ 
happy, that they have cheerfully suhinitted 
to expire on the flames before the next 
day.'' 

The East India Company has succeeded 
in nearly aiippresaing Suttee in their terri¬ 
tory, but in several of the native states it is 
still, to a limited extent, practised. Tliis 
interposition excited much opposition on the 
part of the natives; but success followed. 
Their noble exertions deserve the application 
of the poet's words— 

Children of Bralima! then was mcrcj sigh 

To wash thfi stain of blood's eternal dye ? 

Did peace descend to trltimph aud to save, 

When frce-born Biitona cross the Indian wave?"* 

'V^^iatever the faults or errors of our Indian 
ndraimstration, these beautiful lines are appro¬ 
priate. So far as India is rescued from her¬ 
self, from her own si us, and laws, and customs, 
and religious rites, it was well for her that 
Britons crossed the Indian wave* I^o evil of 
temporary misgovernnient is a feather in the 
scale against the ponderous crimes and op¬ 
pressions of the native creed and custom. 
The words of the prophet may he truly ad¬ 
dressed to the people of India as they were 
of old to Israel—" The prophets prophecy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and the people wiM have it so, saith 
the Lord of Hosts/' 

The services of Jnggeniaiit are attended 
hy terrible immolations. AU the battles 
fought by England in Hindoostan, or for 
Hindoostan, could not fuimieh returns of slain 
equal to those crushed beneath the ponderous 
car of this horrid idol. It has many shrines, 
but the principal one is at Orissa, On occa¬ 
sion of the festival the god is drauii forth— 
colossal idol thirty feet high: men, women, 
and children, yoke themselves to the heavy 
car upon which it is placed, shouting with 
frantic fanaticism. Many, alas 1 also fling 
themselves beneath the huge wheels, and are 
crushed in an instant to death, their blood 
and brains being scattered upon the surviv¬ 
ing devotees, whose maniacal devotions are 
rendered more hinatical and exulting by the 
sanguinary scene. Surely the philosophy of 
sacred Scripture is viudeiafeed in the History 
of India—" The dark places of the earth are 
the abodes of cruelty." 

The extravagance of rich devotees on 
occasions of the public festivals is incre¬ 
dible; a wealthy-native has been known to 
^ CarapbelL 


expend as much as £20,000. It is not un¬ 
common for these feasts to cost men of pro¬ 
perty at least £1000, The feast of the 
goddess Durga Parja is one of expensive 
niagnihcence. 

As is the case with all superstitions reli¬ 
gions, the' fanaticism of the people is kept up 
by men who either ]iroftt by being entirely 
set apart for religious services, or give them¬ 
selves wholly up to such, under the impres¬ 
sion of thereby securing tbeir own salvation. 
Meuof this sort blend infatuation with impos¬ 
ture, and, with the assumption of superior 
spirituality, display carnal feelings and ]>er- 
secuting animosities, \Miat the Celtic Irish 
call voteens (amah and contemptible devotees) 
abound iu India, and do mucli to infuriate 
the zealotry of the people, to sow sedition, 
and, by their idleness, mendicity, filth, and 
horrid personal exposures, to demoralise and 
impoverish the poorer classes. The fakeers, 
by submission to extraordinary peuaucea, by 
which they are maimed, crippled, and other¬ 
wise deformed, are regarded by the people as 
persons of peculiar sanctity. They live by 
begging, and carry disease and infection with 
them throughout the country. 

There are various monastic orders con¬ 
nected with the temples and services of ])ar¬ 
ticular gods. These orders arc regarded as 
circles of holiness, and tbeir raembers as en¬ 
dow-ed with peculiar sanctity. Tliey are a 
curse to the country, and do more to promote 
the common degradation than any other class 
or cause, always excepting the institution of 
caste. There is no visible head of the Hindoo 
religion, nor are there always chiefs or prin¬ 
cipals of the monastic institutions. In some 
cases there are leaders or presidents, who 
maintain their position by prescriptive right. 

It is common for members of the order to 
shave the head in a manner similar to the 
monks of Europe. The Euddliists {a sect to 
be noticed hereafter) are especially noted for 
tills ohservance. The origin of the usage 
was purely Bahylonian, It was the symbol 
of inauguration of those w’ho were thus 
shaven in the priesthood of Bacchus, the son 
of tlio queen of heaveu. The high priest of 
“ the mysteries" was a tonsured personage. 
From the Babylonians other oriental peoples 
of antiquity derived it. Tims, it is related 
by an ancient historian that " the Arabians 
acknowledge no other gods tlian Bacchus and 
Urania,^ and they say that their liair is cut 
in the same way as Bacchus's is cut; they 
cut it in a circular fonn, shaving H around 
the temples.” f The priests of Osiris, the 
Egyptian Bacchus, were also distinguished 

* The mother of Bacchus. 

t Herodotus, Eb. iii. 8. 
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by ibis tonsure*^ Tbe custom vab cer- 1 
tainly imported into India with the same 1 
ideaa. When the usage began to be ob¬ 
served it is not easy, perhaps not possible, to 
tracej but Gotama Buddha, the founder of 1 
the sect or religion of the Buddhists, is repre¬ 
sented as having more strictly enjoined it 
than others* It is not confined to his fol¬ 
lowers ; hut one of the Paranas, or uew Indian 
sci'iptures^ thus writes of Buddha and his 
followers The shaved head, that he might 
the better perform tlie orders of Vishnu, 
formed a number of disciples, and of sbaved 
heads like himself,” This circle was intended 
to represent the sun, and the seed of the pro- 
—the sun, or light incarnate* The hope 
of the promised seed was, as shown on a 
former page, thus blasphemously used by 
Semiramis and her abettors, to make of her 
son the fulfilment of that prophecy, and to 
have him deified* The folio^^ung by a popu¬ 
lar writer in the British ^fesseji^er, places 
the origin of the Hindoo tonsure in its true 
light, and serves to illustrate what is wTitten 
in this chapter concerning the Babylonish 
origin of the practices as well as doctrines of 
the Hindoo religion:—“ It can be shown that 
among the Chaldeans tlie one term ^ Zero ^ 
signifies at once ^ a circle' and ^ the seedJ 
Sure, ‘the seed’ in India, was the sun divi¬ 
nity incatnate* When that ‘ seed’ was repre¬ 
sented in human form, to identify him with 
tlie sun, he was represented with the circle, 
the well-knoTvii emblem of the sun's annual 
course, on some part of his person* Thus, 
our own god Thor was represented with a 
blaming circle on his breast* In Persia and 
Assyria the sun-god was marked out nearly 
in tlie same way* In India the circle is 
represented at the tip of his finger* Hence 
^the circle* became the emblem of Taumuz, 
or ‘ the seed,' and therefore w'as called by the 
same name, ‘ Zero.* Moreover, by a marvellous 
providence, the circle is still called by the 
same name in everyday speech among onr- 
selves ; for wliat is Zero, the cipher, but just 
a circle? This name Zero has indubitably 
come to us from the Arabians, who again 
derived it from the Olialdcans, tlie original 
cultivators at once of idolatry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic* The circidar tonsure of Bacchus 
was doubtless intended to point him out as 
‘Zero,* or ‘the seed,' the Grand Deliverer; 
and the circle of light round the head of 
the eo-ealled pictures of Christ w’as evi- | 
deutly just a diHerent form of the very same I 
thing, and borrowed from the very same J 
source*” 

In few respects is the degeneracy of the 
Hindoo religiommore seen than in the ninlti- 
* Macrobiu0, SsUarmlmj lib. i* cap* 23* * 


plication of castes* According to the Vedas, 
as already shown, there were hnt four castes* 
The members of these different classes, as 
Mr* Elphinstone prefers to call them, inter- 
I married, and questions of nice casuistry began 
to arise as to what class the offspring of these 
marriages belonged* Hence new castes arose, 
and these were multiplied as human pride 
and exclusiveness found scope, until trade 
castes were established, and men were here¬ 
ditarily confined to the calling of their an¬ 
cestors, however special and pecnliar those 
callings* Thus, water-carriers are to reniaiu 
water-carriers, and grass-cutters to continue 
grass-cutters, from father to son for ever* 
The ceremonies, abstinences, privileges, and 
disqualifications peculiar to each are so 
numerous, that to state and explain them, 
trace them origin, and mark their effects, 
would fill a volume as large as one of those 
devoted to this History, The Brahmins de¬ 
clare tliat the other three classes Iiave become 
extinct from various causes, but this the otliers 
refuse to admit ; even the Budras are desirous 
to maintain the purity of their derivation 
from the original servile Budra stock* 

^lobammedauism has been a means of 
breaking up old castes, and introducing new 
ones* Tlie English and other foreigners, 
even when most unwilling to interfere wuth 
the national customs, have, by the iiitroduc- 
tion of new habits, wants, and ideas, infiu- 
enced the process of caste revolution* But 
however broken up by internal changes or 
foreign influences, the thing still lives; like 
the severed worm, each part haa its own vita¬ 
lity, whatever repuguance to the beholder 
is excited by the process of the phenome¬ 
non, The more the tree of caste is “ slipped,” 
the wider its kind extends, however diversi¬ 
fied the qualities of the various sboofs* With 
all its corruptions, dismemberment, and con¬ 
fusion, the caste system of Hindoos tan, as to 
Its spirit, and prejudice, and moral mischief, 
is as potent and persistent as ever. The pre¬ 
scribed calling of the several castes has not 
provided its members with uniform subsist¬ 
ence, and many are glad to find an oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising skill or labour in avoca¬ 
tions ceremonially beneath them* Even the 
mean and proud Brahmins, who considered 
labour degrading, and begging sacred and 
respectable, now follow various professions 
and trades, and are to be found in the ranks 
of the common soldiers, in the service of the 
company and of native chiefs* The Budras 
have in many cases become respectable occu¬ 
piers of land; very many of them are mer¬ 
chants and officials; and in the Mahratta 
states they espouse the warrior class, wffiere 
generals and rajahs are often of the Budras 
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caste. In tile Bombay army they are often 
enlisted in the ranks* 

The Gosayens, and other orders of monas¬ 
tic! sm, are supplanting the Brahmins in tlieir 
induenee over the people in the Gangetic 
provinces* In faetj it is ns in the middle 
ages in Europe, ivhen the regular almost 
deposed the secular clergy in their influence 
over the consciences of individuals and the 
affairs of families. It must not be supposed 
that the influence of the Brahmins lias much 
declined] their ^j?irttnal influence lias, but 
their caste precedence is still maintained by 
tliemselves, and recognised by all others. 
The Rajpoots and Maliratfas regard them 
with less respect than they are regarded 
elsewhere. 

Bo sternly, however, are the refiuisitioiis 
of caste maintained at the present time, 
that a general officer, famed tlirougli the 
world for his deeds of policy and arms, has, , 
in private conversation, assured the author of 
this History that he has seen the Brahmin 
dash away his coolting apparatus, and his 
iintasted meal, becanso an unfortunate Sudra 
happened to be ordered to perform some 
military duty within an uncanonical proitimity 
to the spot. 

The loss of caste is the most terrible thing 
known to the Brahmin, It is temporal and 
eternal death in some eases; it 5a in all cases 
legal and civil death. The evidence of such 
a man cannot be received; his property is 
confiscated; his parents, children, and wife, 
must repudiate him, or he subjected to 
penalties the heaviest that can he conceived 
Ly Hindoo imagination. Loss of caste may 
in most cases be expiated, but in some it 
cannot. 

The numher of castes now existing it would 
be impossible to tell. In the I^e- 

searches estimates of different writers are 
given, but these are contradictory and un¬ 
reliable, They have increased to a very 
great number, although tlie four original 
classes may he said to comprise generically 
all the species into wliicli caste is divided. 
Among them all tlie same oppressive or 
alyect spirit prevails, according to the ex¬ 
tent of their debasement* The interests of 
tlie - many are sacrificed to the prejudices of 
the few* Inexorable t^u'anny is met by 
reptile-like deceit and treachery* Snpcr.sti- 
tions, changing in everything else, are immu¬ 
table in tlieir cruelty and darkness* Such 
are the effects of caste* In some cases per¬ 
sonal slavery is engendered by it* Accord¬ 
ing to the Vedas and the Institutions of 
IHenu, and, probably, even in accordance 
with the Paranas, all castes are free, so far 
as personal freedom is concerned, and the 
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legal right to offer their services to whom¬ 
soever they ]dease, but, practically, men of 
the Sndva class in some places are subjected 
to bondage. In tlie south of India there are, 
or were until lately, predial slaves. In some of 
the mountain and forest districts Elpliinstonc 
records that, in 1849, there were bondsmen. 
It is tolerably certain that there are such 
now* Some years earlier they were still more 
numerous in the south of India. A gentle¬ 
man well acquainted with Madras and Bom¬ 
bay says—Tliore are six sorts of Chemurs, 
or slaves, like the Pariar of Madras, and 
no other caste is bought or sold in ]\[alabar. 
They are said to have been cauglit and 
domesticated by Parasu Rama, foi' the use of 
tiie Bi'alimins, aiid are jirobably the descend¬ 
ants of the ahorigines conquered by the Choi a 
kings, and driven into the jungles, hut at last 
compelled to prefer slavery and rice to free¬ 
dom and starvation* They are generally, but 
not always, sold wuth the laiul, two slaves 
being reckoned equal to four buffaloes; they 
are also let out and pledged* Their ptay is 
an allowance of rice and cloth* They aonie- 
times run away, but never slialte off their 
servile condition; and if reclaimed, the chil¬ 
dren they may Imve had during their vran- 
dexnng are divided between the old master 
from wdioni they fled and the nevv one lo 
whom they resorted*” This description 
^voiild suit the subject of the social condition 
of India as fltly as the religious, but eo closely 
are the religions and social conditions of every 
peopjlc associated, that the characteristics of 
the latter may he predicated from a know¬ 
ledge of the former* Caste is at once a reli¬ 
gious and social institution; it is at one and 
the same time mi exhibition of religious doc¬ 
trine, and its practical social effect. 

The same careful writer deecribes the 
Ciininn, or Cunishmi, as a caste of Malabar, 
whose profession is astrology; “besides,” he 
relates, “ tliey make umbrellas, and cultivate 
the earth* In many parts of India the astro¬ 
loger, or wise man, whatever his caste may 
he, is called Cunisliun. They are of so Ioav 
a caste, that if a Cnniun come within twenty- 
four feet of a Brahmin, the latter must purify 
himself by pjrayer and ablution. They are 
said to possess pow'erfnl mantras {charms) 
from fragments of tlie fourth Vecla, wliich is 
usually alleged to be lost. The towns along 
the sea-coast are chiefly inhabited by hlop- 
lays, who were originally imported from 
Arabia, and probably have traded to the Red 
Bea since the time of Alexander the Great* 
They w’cre early converted to the hloliani- 
medan faith, and arc fanatics; yet they have 
retained or adopted many original Jilakbar 
customs, wdiicli seem at variance with the 
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maxims of tlie Propliet. Tliey are cuTimi\g 
traders, desperate robbei^s, serve as in^egnlar 
infantryj possess laud, and turn tkeir hands 
to anything. They hate the Hindoo idolaters, 
and are redprocally detested. The Tlars 
and Mnenars are very industrious classes— 
the hrst on shore, and the latter afloat—“Us 
boat and frshermen; there are no weavers or 
manufacturers deserving of notice/’ 

These glimpses of Hindooism, penetrating 
hy its caste influence a circle of religionists 
who hate idolatry, strikingly illustrate how 
adapted caste is to the tyranny, pride, mean^ 
ness, and servility which are ciirioin?Jy blended 
in the native mind, and how ingeniously the 
social theory of the Hindoo religion was 
formed to hurmonise witJi the psychological 
ami liahitnal sympathy of the Hindoo race, 
Mr. Hamilton, In his description of the castes 
of jyfalabar, gives the following graphic and 
particular account:— 

'‘The region of Mai aha r being intersected ^ 
by many rivers, and bounded by the sea and 
high mountains, presented so many obstacles 
to invaders, that it escaped subjugation by 
the Mohammedans until it was attacked by 
liyder, in 176G; the original manners and 
customs of tlie Hindoos have consequently 
been preserved in greater purity than in most 
parts of India, The other inhabitants of this 
province are Moplaya {or hlohammedans), 
Christians, and Jews; but their number col- 
lccti%"ely is inferior to that of the Hindoos, 
some of wliose most remarkable manners, 
customs, and institutions, shall be here de- 
scribe th 

The rank of caste ou tlie Malabar coast 
is as follows :— 

First. Naniburies, or Erahmins, 

“Second. The Nairs, of various denomi¬ 
nations. 

“ Third, TJie Teers, or Tiars, who are cul¬ 
tivators of the land, and freemen. 

“ Fourth. The Malears, who are musicians 
and conjurors, and also freemen. 

“ Fifth. The Poliars, who arc slaves, or 
hoiidsmen, and attached to the soil. 

“The system of distances to he observed 
by these castes is Epccified below — 

“1. A Nair may approach, but must not 
touch a Brahmin. A Tlar must remain 
thirty yards off. A Foliar ninety-six steps 
off. 

“2, A Tiar is to remain twelve steps dis- 
hint from a Nair. A Malear three or four 
steps further. A Foliar ninety-six steps. 

“ 3 A Malear may approach, but not touch 
a Tiar. 

“4, A Foliar is not to come near even to 
a Malear, or to any other caste. If he wishes 
to speak to a Brahmiiij Nair, Tiar, or Malear, 
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he must stand at the above prescribed dis¬ 
tance, and cry aloud to them. It a Foliar 
touch a Braliuiin, the latter must make expia¬ 
tion by iunnediately hathing, reading mucli 
of the^ divine books, and cliaiiging his Brah- 
miiiical thread. If a Foliar touch a Nair, or 
any other caste, hathing is suffleiont. ^ In 
some parts of the province Churimm is a 
term applied to slaves in general, whatever 
their caste he, hut it is in some other parts 
confined peculiarly to Foliars. Even among 
these Avretched creatures the pride of caste 
has full influence; and if a Foliar be touched 
by another slave of tlie Pariar tribe, he is 
defiled, and must wash his head, and pray, 

'' The Parian, in the plural Fariar, belong 
to a tribe of Malabar below^ all caste, all of 
whom are slaves. 

“ Ill Malabar the Pariars acknowledge tlie 
snperiorit}’" even of the Niadis, but pretend to 
be higher than two other races. This tribe 
eat carrion, and even beef, so that they are 
looked upon as equally impure with tile ilo- 
hammedana and Christians. 

“ The Niadis are an outcast tribe, common 
in Malabar, but not niimeroua. Tliey are 
reckoned so very impure, that even a shn e 
of caste will not touch them. They have 
some miserable huts, built under trees, but 
they generally wander about in companies of 
ten or twelve, keeping a little distance from 
the roads, and when they see any passenger 
they set up a howl like dogs tliat are hungry. 
Those w^ho are moved by compassion lay 
down what they are inclmed to bestow, and 
go awny ; the Niadis afterwards apjiroacb, 
and pick up wdiat has been left. They have 
no marriage ceremony, but one man and one 
woman always associate together. They kill 
tortoises, and sometimes alligators, both of 
which they eat, and consider most excellent 
food, 

""The Brahmins here are both fewer in 
miinher, and less civilised, than in the other 
provinces of India sontli of the Niishna. 
They subsist by agrienUure, priestcraft, and 
other devices, but are not employed as 
revenue servants, this being probably tlie 
only province of the south w here the Brali- 
mins do not keep tlie accounts. 

“ The next most remarkable caste are the 
Nairs, who are tlie pure Sudras of jMalabar, 
and all pretend to be born soldiers, but they 
are of various ranks and professions. TJie 
liighest in rank are the Kirlt, or Kirum Nairs, 
wdio on ail public occasions act as cooks, 
which, among Hindoos, is a sure mark of 
transcendent rank, for every person may eat 
food prepared by a person of higher rank 
than himself. Tlie second rank of Nairs are 
more particularly named Siidras, but the 
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whole acknowledge theniselvea, and are 
allowed to be, of pure Sudra origin. There 
are altogetheT eleven ranke of Naira* This 
caste formed the militia of Malabar, directed 
by the Brahmins, and governed by rajahs, 
before the country was disturbed by foreign 
invasion; their submission to their superiors 
was great, but they exacted deference with 
an arrogance rarely practised by Hindoos 
in their state of dependence* A Nair w^as 
expected instantly to cut down a Tiar (culti¬ 
vator) or ^Iiicua (fishennan) who presumed 
to defile him by touching his person; and a 
similar fate awaited a Foliar or Pariar who 
did not turn out of liis road as a Nair passed- 
The peculiar deity of the Nair caste is Vishnu, 
but they -wear in their forehead the mark of 
Siva. The proper road to heaven they de¬ 
scribe as follows I’—The votary must go to 
Benares, and afterwards perform the ceremony 
in commemoration, of his deceased ancestors 
at Gaya. He must then take up water from 
the Ganges, and having journeyed over an 
immense space of country, pour it ou the , 
Image of Biva, at Rameswara, in the Straits 
of Ceylon. After this he must visit the 
principal places of pilgrimage—such as Jug¬ 
gernaut, in Orissa, and Tripettv, in the Car¬ 
natic* Ho must always speak the truth (to a 
native a hard penance), give much charity to 
poor and learned Brahmins, and, lastly, lie 
must frequently fast and pray, and be very 
chaste in bis con duct.” 

The state of things described in the fore¬ 
going quotations has been modified, so far as 
slavery, personal or predial, is concerned, the 
powerful hand of the East India Company 
having been put forth on behalf of the un¬ 
happy and oppressed; but so tar as the spirit 
of caste operates, it is still the same^—re¬ 
morseless, vain, and spiritually assumiug. 

The influence of this feature of the religion 
of India may be seen perhaps in the cha¬ 
racter of its soldiery as much as in any other 
way. From the pride and exclusiveness of 
caste, it must he obvious that it would prove 
a sevioua impediment to the good discipline of 
a native ainny. Mutinies have frequently 
occurred in consequence of the rules of a 
soldier’s duty interfering, or appearing to 
interfere, wuth tlie prerogatives and obliga¬ 
tions of caste. The recent revolt of tlie 
Bengal army bad its origin in sucb a cause* 
It is unnecessary in this place to enter into 
the question whether the greased cartridges 
distributed to the men was the sole cause, or 
whether a Mohammedan conspiracy had not 
existed, which found a fortunate occasion in 
the cartridge question for enlisting the sym¬ 
pathy of the Brahmins* 'This matter was 
itself sufficient to inflame the bigotrj- of the 


whole Bengal army, and it ought to have 
been known to the officials that it was so. 
Among the prejudices of the Brahmin is a 
conviction that to taste the fat of kine ia 
ceremonially luicleau, and deprives him of 
caste, although abstinence from it is not 
enforced by the Yedas* The hliissuliuen of 
every caste {for the hlohammedans of India 
have to a certain extent adojited the distliic- 
tious and rules of caste) regard swine's fiesh 
in the same light* The cartridges distributed 
to the Bengal army were, oi^ which is the 
same thing in the matter, were supposed to 
be, greased with both these objectionable 
materials, and when the allegation that sudi 
was tlie case became loiowm to tlie troops, 
they revolted, jneferriJi^ death io hss of 
caste / 

Many ingenious arguments liave been used 
to prove that the objection of the Brahmins 
was assumed rather than real, but it is clear 
to any imjiartial person that this single cause 
ivas sufficient for the revolt* The argument 
chiefly used to prove that it was not, is the 
use of these very cartridges by the revolters 
against the British. Tins admits of two 
replies—first, in all superstitious creeds, that 
which is supposed to be w’rong ceremonially, 
and even morally, ceases to be so when the 
church or religion of the devotees is served 
by tlie infraction; the end sanctifies, or justi¬ 
fies, or at all events excuses the deed* To 
use the unclean cartridge in the service of 
the infidel would be loss of caste—death— 
worse than death; to use it in the name and 
service of religion against the infidel, and 
against the infidel in the very matter of 
an attempt to enforce its use upon the faith- 
fol, w^ouH expiate the deprivation of caste 
involved, and restore the unwilling delin- 
queut: in the one case he would be re¬ 
garded as an apostate, in the other a con¬ 
fessor* But, ijidependent of that reply, there 
ia a second^—the revolters did not use the 
teeth, nor taste the forbidden thing ; they 
used the hand, a less expeditious way of 
loading, Init it saved caste* The rules of 
the British service compelled the use of the 
teeth; the soldier could not, therefore, load 
with the regulation cartridge without vio¬ 
lating conscience, which the Honourable East 
India Company promised to respect* The 
sepoy upon whom this violation of conscience 
w^as enforced, regarded tlie compact between 
him and the company as broken, and, as a 
persecuted man, he revolted. He w^as not in 
his owm opinion false to his salt, but the 
government was, as he believed, false to 
him. The w^ords of the military regulation 
for loading are as foliovr iFirst bring the 
cartridge to the mauth, holding it between 
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the foreliniger and thumb, mtb tbe ball in 
the baud, and bite off the top elbow cIobg to 
the body.’' \Ybeii the suspieiona of the sepoys 
had been excited, in consequence of the car¬ 
tridges being greased, General Heresey re¬ 
commended the adaptation of “ a new mode 
of drill,” recommended by blajor Boniteux, 
eoinmandmg the depot of musketiy at Dunx 
Dutix. His words were, “ breaking tlie car 
tndge with the hand instead of by biting 
it.” * It is remarkable that the native artil¬ 
lerymen never objected to li€tndling the grease 
applied to the gun-wheels. Had there been 
a regulation ordex^ for tbem to put it to their 
teeth or lips, they xvonid have revolted in 
consequence, as certainly as did the infantry, 
and portions of the cavalry, from the like 
cause. It was in s}unpathy with the infantry 
that the cavalry in some cases, and the artil- 
lerj^ in many cases, joined the revolt. The 
artillery made no complaints nor demands, 
and no murmurs were heai^d among them. 
They joined in the struggle, so far as they 
did join, for the aid of their persecuted 
brethren, as they regarded tliem, and in 
defence of their religion. 

The nintiny of Vellore, which figures so 
largely in the history of India, was not pro¬ 
voked by a cause so intensely irritating as 
tlie question of the greased cartridges, and 
yet no one now denies that that revolt was 
caused by an apprehension that the govern¬ 
ment desired to tamper with the religion of 
the soldiers. At first the cry of conspiracy 
was raised then as now, hut it was soon dis¬ 
sipated, and the language of Professor V llson 
seta the question outside tlie circle of argii- 
jiiaui :—Upon considering, therefore, the 
utter improbability of any combined co-ope¬ 
ration of the MobflmmeJaTi princes of the 
Deccan wdth the sons of Tippoo, the absence 
of all proof of its existence, the extension of 
the discontent to places where no political 
influence in their favour could have been 
exerted, the prevalence of disaffection among 
the Hindoos as well as the Mohammedans, 
and, finally, admitting the entix^e adequacy of 
the cause to the effect, there can be no reason 
to seek for any other origin of the mutiny 
than dread of religioua change inspired by 
the military orders. Here, however, in fair¬ 
ness to the question of the conversion of the 
natives of India to Christianity, the nature 
of the panic which spread amongst the sepoys 
requires to be candidly appreciated. It is a 
great error to suppose that the people of 
India are so sensitive upon the subject of 
their religion, either Hindoo or Moham- 

* iipp< 3 iidii to Papers, &c., pp. 36—38; Letter from 
tbe Governor general in Council to tie Court of Directors, 
April 8, 1657; JMimes in the Indies^ pp. 3, 4. 


me dan, as to suffer no approach of contro¬ 
versy, or to encounter adverse opinions with 
no other arguments than insurrection and 
murder. On the contrary, great latitude of 
belief and practice has always prevailed 
among them, and especially among the troops, 
in whose ranks will he found seceders of 
various denominations from the orthodox 
systems. It was not, therefore, the dis¬ 
semination of Christian doctrines that ex¬ 
cited the angry apprehensions of the sepoys 
on the melancholy occasion whicli has called 
for these observations, nor does it appear that 
any unusual activity in the propagation ot 
those doctrines was exercised by Christian 
missionaries at the period of its occurrence. 
It xvas not conviirsion which the troops 
dreaded, it ivas compulsion^ it was not 
the reasoning or the persuasion of the 
missionary which they feared, but tlic arbi¬ 
trary interposition of authority. They be¬ 
lieved, of course erroneously, that the govern¬ 
ment was about to compel them to become 
Christians, and they resisted compulsory con¬ 
version by violence. Tlie lessofi is one of 
great seriousness, and ebould never be lost 
sight of as long as tlxe relative position 
of the British government and its Indian 
subjects remains unaltered. It is not suf¬ 
ficient that tbe authority of the ruling 
power should never interpose in matters 
of religious belief; it should carefully avoid 
funiisbing grounds of suspicion that it even 
intends to interfere.” * Had tbe warning 
given by the astute and learned professor 
been heeded, tbe question of the greased 
cariridges would never have arisen, and the 
Bengal army xvould not have been lost. 
That Mussulmen conspiracies existed in 
various places is jirolmble, and that a general 
impatience of the authority of the Christians 
prevailed, among the Mohammedans, is as 
indisputable as that they took the earliest 
occasion of turning the revolt to their oxvn 
account; but that the inexorable rules of 
caste, placed in opposition to an imprudent, 
stupid, and unintentional attempt to %doJate 
it, caused the revolt, is a verdict to wliiclx 
most men must come who read the records 
of the military rebellion of 1857 in the 
Bengal presidency. The rapid spread of 
disaffection does not require the theory of a 
pre-existing conspiracy to account for it. In 
the nature of things the like would occur 
when the revolt m the first instance had a 
caste origin. The philosophy of its rapid 
e.xtensioJX was expressed by Sir Charles 
Napier in a eingle paragi'aph ’when writing 
of the probability of mihtary iusuiTection in 
India “ In all mutinies some men more 
* hidia^ Hill and Wlkoa, vol. vii. p. 140. 
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daring tlian others are allowed to take tlie 
lead, while the more wary prepare to profit 
when time suits. A few men in a few corps, 
a few corps in an army, begin; if snccesslut, 
they are joined by their more calculating and 
by "their more timid comrades." 

The imprudence and oversight of British 
officials made the occasion of the revolt, the 
operating principle was caste. The following 
extract from the deposition of a jemadar of 
native infantry depicts the state of mind of 
the soldiers, the despair of preserving their 
fealty witli their honour and their caste, and 
the cruel vindictiveness which a sense of the 
greatest injury conceivable by them inspired: 
'' On the night of the 5th instant {February, 
1857), soon after eight o’clock, roE-caU, two 
or three men (sepoys) came to me, and made 
me accompany tliem to the parade-ground, | 
wliere I found a great crowd assembled, com¬ 
posed, to tlie best of niy belief, of the men of 
the different regiments at this station. They 
liad their beads tied up with cloths, having 
only a small part of the face exposed. They 
aslvcd me to join them, and I asked them 
what I was to join them in. They replied 
that they were wdlling to die for their reli¬ 
gion, and that if they could make an arrange¬ 
ment tliat evening, the next night, Fehruary 
tith, 1857, they would plunder the station, 
and kill all the Eurox>eans, and then go where 
they liked," The institution of caste must 
always be a source of insuhordbiation in the 
army, and danger to the state. 

The native princes, Hindoo and Moliam- 
medan, are so much xuider caste prejudices, 
and so enslaved by superstitious observances, 
that they lead lives as puerile as their re¬ 
tainers, and exhibit a judgment on matters of 
conscience and religion utterly feeble. Even 
princes of the Siidra caste liave crouched to 
the Brahmin, and subjected themselves to the 
most abject ceremonies. The following spe¬ 
cimen of the superstitions thraldom ot a 
prince rendered infamous by his cruelties, xvill 
exhibit the weak and absurd religious eha- 
ractei' even of men of vlgonr in other relations 
of life. This picture is drawn by no vm- 
friendly hand, but by one rather disposed to 
palliate and soften dowm the inexcusable folly 
and hard features of the superstition. The 
sanguinary Nana Sahib, whose butcheries at 
Cawnpore have filled the 'world with liorror, 
is the subject of the sketch, Ah: njio disce 
onines. Here sat the maharajah on a 
Turkey carpet, and reclining slightly on a 
huge bolster* In front of him were his 
hookah, a sword, and several nosegays. His 
liighness rose, came forward, took my hand, 
led me to the carpet, and begged of me to he 
seated on a cane-bottomed arm-chair, which 


had evidently ueen placed read;^ for my 
especial case and occupancy. A hookah is 
called for by the rajah, and then at least a 
dozen voices repeat the order—* IloohaJi lao 
sahib he waste* (l>ring a liookali for the 
sahib). Presently the hookah is brought in; 
it is rather a gi'and affair, but old, and has 
evidently belonged to some European of ex¬ 
travagant habits, , , . , While I am pulling 
away at the hookah, the men sahibs, or fa¬ 
vourites of the rajah, flatter me in very 
audible whispers* ' How w^cll he smokes I ’— 
^What a fine forehead lie lias —'And his 
eyes I how" tliey sparkle!*’—*No wonder he 
is so clever!’—'He will he governor-general 
some day/-—'Ivhuda-Kutiu’ (God will have 

it so). JK^aiite raJaJb (in a land voice), 

^ ^iloonshee ! ’ — 3IoomJtee (wlto is close at 
hand). 'Maharaj, protector of the poor!’ 
—JCalive rajah. 'Bring the petition that I 
have laid before the governor-general,’ 'I'he 
mooushee produces the petition, and, at the 
instance of the rajah, reads, or rather sings it 
aloud. The rajah listens with pleasure to its 
recital of his own wrongs, and I affect to be 
astounded that so much injustice can possibly 
exist. During my rambles in India I have been 
tlic guest of some scores of rajahs, great and 
small, and I never know one who had not a 
grievance. He had either been wronged by 
the government, or by some judge whose 
decision had been against him. In the 
matter of the government it was a sheer 
love of oppression that led to the evil of 
which he complained; in the matter of tlie 
judge, that functionary had been bribed by 
the other party. It was with great difficulty 
that I kept my eyes open wliile the petition 
very Jong one—was read aloud, ^Shortly 
after it was finished I craved permission to 
retire, and was conducted by a bearer to the 

si e epi n g - room.Them ahar aj ah in v i ted 

me to accompany him to Cauiipore, I ac¬ 
quiesced, and the carriage was ordered. The 
carriage was English built^—a very handsome 
landau, and the horses were English, But 
the harnesa ! It was country made, and of 
the very commonest kind, and worn out, for 
one of the traces was a piece of rope. The 
coachman was filthy in Ills dress, and the 
whip that he carried in his hand was an old 
broken buggy whip, which some European 
gentleman must have thrown away. On the 
box, on either side of the coachman, sat a 
warlike retainer, armed with a sword and a 
dagger. In the rumble were two other 
refaiuers, armed in the same manner* Be¬ 
sides the rajah and myself there were three 
others (natives, and relatives of the rajah) in 
the vehicle. On the road the rajah talked 
incessantly, and among things that he told 
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me wns tills ill reference to tlie praises tliat I 
l>estoived on liU equipageNot long ago I 
had a carriage and Worses very superior to 
these. They cost me 25,000 rupees, hut 1 
had to hurii the carriage, and kill the horses/ 
—* Why —' The child of a cevtam sahib 
in Cawnporc ivaa Tery sick, aud the sahib 
and the menBahib were bringing the child to 
Bithoor for a change of air. I sent my big 
carriage for them. On the road the child 
died, and of course, as a dead body had been 
in the carriage^ and as the horses had drawn 
that dead body in that enniage, I could never 
use them again/ The reader must under¬ 
stand that a native of any rank considers it a 
disgrace to sell property. 'Utit could you 
not hare given the horses to some friend, a 
Ohristian or a Mussulman?*—'No; had I 
done so it might Jiavecome to the knowledge 
of the saiiib, and his feelings would have heen 
hurt at lia\nng occasioned me such a loss/ 
L^uch was the maharajah commonly known as 
Nana Sahib. He appears to be not a man of 
ability, nor a fool, lie was selfish, but what 
native is not? He seemed to he far from a 
bigot in matters of religion ; and although he 
w^as compelled to he so very particular about 
the destruction of his carriage and horses, I 
am quite satisfied that he drank brandy, and 
that he smoked hemp in the ehillum of his 
hookah/’ 

Terrible as was the practice of Suttee, 
wdiieh was ahofished by the government in 
December of the year 18211, and oppressive 
as the hondage of India w^as, wiiich continued 
with little mitigation until August, 1838, 
when the government suppressed it, neitlier 
of these aspects of the character ol the reli¬ 
gion of the Hindoos surpassed in harbarity 
tlie robbery aud assassination which, under 
tlie name of Thug, aud various other desig- 
iiatious, exist to this day. Caste, w^hich is 
not merely a social institution or an enactment 
of Hindoo civil law-, but a religious institn- 
tiou, dependent upon the creed of those w-ho 
observe it, is aus’werable for these foul deeds. 
“ The Hindoos have some peculiarities that 
do not admit of classification, Aa they have 
castes for all the trades, they have also castes 
for thieves, and men are brought up to con¬ 
sider rohbiug as their hereditary occupation. 
Most of the hill tribes hordering on cultivated 
countries are of this description; and even 
throughout the plains there are castes more 
notorious for theft and robbery than gipsies 
used to be for pilfering in Europe. lu their 
case Jiereditary professions seem favourable 
to skill, for there are nowhere such dextrous 
thieves as in India. Travellers are full of 
stories of the patience, perseverance, and 
address with w hich they will steal, nuper- 


eeived, through the midst of guards, and 
carry off their prize in the most dangerous 
situations. Some dig holes in the earth, and 
come up within the wall of a well-closed 
house; others, by whatever way they enter, 
always open a door or two to secure a re treat, 
and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared w'ith 
oil, aud arnied with a dagger, so that it is as 
dangerous to seize as it is difficult to hold 
them. One class, called Thugs, continually 
travel about the country, assuming different 
disguises—an art in which they are perfect 
masters. Their jiraetiee is to insiuuato them¬ 
selves into the society of traAellera Avhom 
they liear to be possessed of property, and to 
accompany them till they have an opportunity 
of administering a stuiufying drug, or of 
throwing a noose over the neck of their nu” 
suspecting companion. He is then murdered 
without blood being shed, and buried so skil¬ 
fully, that a long time elapses before his fate 
is Piispectcd. The Thugs invoke Bhawani, 
and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This 
mixture of reHgiou and crime might of itself 
he mentioned as a peculiarity, hut it is paral¬ 
leled by the vow's of pirates and banditti to 
the Madonna; and in the case of jMussnlmen, 
wdio form the largest portion of the Thugs, it 
is like the compacts with the devil, w hich 
w'eTC believed in the days of superstition. It 
need scarcely he said that the long descent of 
the thievish castes gives them no claim on 
tlie sympathy of the rest of the community, 
aaBo look oil them as equally obnoxious to 
punishment, both in this Avoiid and tho ne.xt, 
as if their ancestors had belonged to the 
moat virtuous classes. The hired ivatcliiueu 
are generally of tliese castes, and are faiflifnl 
and efficacious. Their i)reseiice alone is a 
protection against tlieir owm class, aud their 
skill and vigilance against strangers. Gujerat 
is famous for one class of people ot this sort, 
W'liose business it is to trace thieves by tlieir 
footsteps. In a dry country a hare foot 
leaves little prints to common eyes, hut one 
of these jjeople will perceive all its peen- 
liarities, so as to recognise it in all its circum¬ 
stances, and will pursue a robber by these 
vestiges for a distance that seems incre¬ 
dible/* ♦ 

The religious condition of considerable 
numbers of the peojile in the remoter parts 
of India, and in places less accessible, is not 
BO much influenced by caste prejudices as 
that of the people in the rich and cnltivated 
portions of the country, or near^ the great 
cities and centres of native or English govern¬ 
ment. This circumstance has led many public 
men to state that the distinction of caste Avas 
a] together on the wane. The Bev. Mr. Miall, 
+ Elphinstoiir, lib. in. cap. si. p, 191. 
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the talented editor of the NonconfoTmiu 
newspaper, and late member for Rochdale, 
boldly affirmed, at a public meeting in 1857, 
that caste was perishing all over India, and 
would have died out before now, but for the 
support given to it by the government of the 
East India Company. This view receives a 
seeming support from the fact that the mem¬ 
bers of particular castes, soldiers of native 
regiments in the company's service, liare 
sometimes agreed to dispense vdth the cus¬ 
tomary observances which their caste pre¬ 
scribed. It is, however, a delusion to sup]>ose 
that, in the main, the power of the institution 
is shaken, however inconsistent the casuis¬ 
try of particular bodies of men may appear, 
Avhen acting under a strong temptation to 
set some of its rules aside. IS^o person well 
acquainted with the condition of India, as a 
■whole, or with the mental habits of the races 
which people it, would support the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Miall, and which, upon the 
faith of hia statement, many not conversant with 
India are likely to receive. The vast multi¬ 
tudes of Hindoostan cling tenaciously to the 
prescriptions and distinctions of this institu¬ 
tion. There are, however, in Central India 
more particularly, predatory tribes who, un¬ 
less they consider themselves of the thief or 
of the Thug class, do not observe caste at ail, 
but who are sunk in the grossest idolatry, 
brutality, and crime :—The hills and forests 
in the centre of India are inhabited by a 
people differing widely from those who occupy 
the plains. They are small, black, slender, 
but active, with peculiar features, and. a quick 
restless eye. They ivear few clothes, are 
armed with bows and arrows, make open 
profession, of plunder, and, unless the govern¬ 
ment is strong, are always at war with all 
their neighbours. When invaded, they con¬ 
duct their operations with secrecy and cele¬ 
rity, and shower their arrows from rocks and 
thickets, whence they can escape before they 
can be attacked, and often before they can be 
seen. They live in scattered, and sometimes 
movable hamlets, are divided into small com¬ 
munities, and allow great poiver to their 
chiefs. They subsist on the product of their 
own imperfect cultivation, and on what they 
obtain by exchanges or plunder from the 
plains. They occasionally kill game, hut do 
not depend on that for their support. In 
many parts the berries of the mahua-tree 
form an important part of their food. Besides 
one or two of the Hindoo gods, they have 
many of their own, who dispense particular 
hies sings or calamities. The one who pre¬ 
sides over the smaOpox is, in most places, 
looked on with peculiar awe. They sacrifice 
fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 


by inspired magicians, and not by priests, 
bury their dead, and have some ceremonies 
on the birth of children, marriages, and fune¬ 
rals, in common. They are all much addicted 
to spirituous liquors, and most of them kill 
and eat oxen. Their great abode is in the 
Yindaya Mountains, which run east and west 
from the Ganges to Giijerat, and the broad 
tract of forest wbicb extends north and south 
from the neiglibourhood of Allahabad to the 
latitude of Masulipatam, and, with interrup¬ 
tions, almost to Cape Oomoriu. In some 
places the forest has been encroached on by 
cultivation, and the inhabitants have remained 
in the plains as village watchmen, hunters, 
and other trades snited to theii" liabits. In a 
few places their devastations have restored 
the clear country to the forest, and the re¬ 
mains of villages are seen among the haunts 
of Tvild beasts.'^ * 

These representations of the lo\v condition 
and sanguinary habits of the native popula¬ 
tions arc not overdrawn. Our knowledge of 
the various rude tribes, and of the castes in 
the more civilised districts, is imperfect; but 
the more we arc acquainted with them, the 
better authenticated and the more enlarged 
our means of information, the more does 
it become obvious that the condition of the 
people is barbarous and horribie^—as when the 
geologist brings to light some fragment of an 
antediluvian monster, men are astonislied at 
the proportions, but it is only when the other 
fragments arc found, and the huge skeleton 
stands to view in its completeness, that tlie 
idea of its monstrosity can be thoroughly 
realised. 

’WTatever be the morBl condition of tlie 
Hindoo people, iiowever superstitions their 
ideas of religion, and of religious services, 
they have been munificent in erecting shrines 
to their idolatry, and their temples greatly 
add to the picturesque features of the land. 
Borne of the religions edifices are called Cave 
Temples. They are generally excavations 
from the rock, and assume proportions of 
magnitude and grandeur. They are extremely 
numerous; the rocks of Caslimere contain, it 
is alleged, more than tw^elve thousand of 
them. Hotwitlistanding their number, the 
vastness of many of them is sublime. They 
are not aU devoted to the Hindoo religion, 
many being temples of Buddha, as are those 
of Ellora. 

The caves of Ajunta are more vast, and 
there is a solemnity in their appearance wdiich 
amounts to aive. These caves are not mere 
excavations, they are architecturally hewn in 
the Ghauts. Indian columns and pillars of 
vast size and elaborate design support, divide, 
* El|>limstonc, lib. in. cap, xi. p. 193. 
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and decorate the spacious compartments. I than to any other, yet the diversities are con- 
On these pillars protruding and receding siderable. There is much difference in the 
angles rich carvings and elaborate ornaments, 1 size of the Hindoo temples. Sometimes only 
show the taste and devotion of the Hindoo | a single chamher, ornamented by a iiortico, 
devotees. The walla are profusely ornamented coveted with a pyranddical roof, cunously 


ia some mstanceSj partly by chiselled work, 
partly in stivcco, and in some cases rather 
extensively in painting, both in oil and water 
colours. ^Ir. Capper, qnoting the anthority 
of an officer of the company^a service, who 
made drawings of many of these sacred caves 
in Cashmere, represents the hnraan figure as 
especially well executed ‘ while Mr. Elphin- 
stone, relying upon the Asiatic researches, 
and the testimony of gentlemen skilled in 
architectural scieneSj declares that the hnmau 
figures are more deficient in taste than any 
other decorative forms, and that the total 
ignorance of perspective, and of the faculty 
of artistic grouping, is remaikable. Fndt, 
fiowers, oimament, and mythical designs^ are 
more successfully depicted. 

The same criticism may be applied to the 
decoration of the super structural temples; al¬ 
though of them, as weE as of the cave sanctu¬ 
aries, it is affirmed by some admirers of every¬ 
thing ludian, that they far surpass in perspect¬ 
ive, grouping, and richness of ornament the 
architecture and architectural paintings and 
carvings of Europe of correBponding antiquity. 

It is becoming a more general opinion, that 
the temples in a complete state which moat 
attract the notice of Europeans for their 
beauty and extent, are compaTatively modern; 
although they have been so frequently re¬ 
ferred to as illustrating the very early de¬ 
velopment of the arts and of sacred architec¬ 
ture in India. There is perhaps no exception 
to the rule that the temples display a faculty 
of minute detail and richness of ornament, on 
the part of their constructors, rather than the 
hold and general comprehension and design 
of European genius. There are no specimens 
of Indian temples to he compared for simple 
but comprehensive boldness and dignity with 
the temples of pagan Greece or Rome, for 
solemn grandeur with the sweUing domes of 
the best mosques of the Mohammedans, or 
for chaste Bublimity with Christian churches. 

The temples of Cashmere arc the finest in 
India, using the term India in its hroad sense; 
hut these have such evident traces of Greek 
origin, as to deprive the native architects of 
the credit of original conception in their 
design. The columns are what is called 
Arian, and very nnlike any of the many 
varieties foitnd elsewhere in the Indian 
temples. 

The general architecture of places dedi¬ 
cated to the gods bears a nearer resemblance 
to that used for the same purpose in Egy^pt 


vvn ........ ---- ... j 

surmounted by metallic decorations, consti¬ 
tutes the temple. The devotee approaches a 
door, which alone opens into the inner scotetum, 
and presents his offerings. In other instances 
the sanctuary is surrounded hy many courts, 
approached by passages and colonnades, lesser 
sanctuaries, devoted to minor gods, being 
comprehended within those courts. In one 
instance the circumvaling huildiiigs comprise 
a space of four miles. 

The general effect of the larger temples is 
imposing. They are frequently built in great 
cities, which they adorn. Sometimes they 
are erected in the retirement of forests, in 
lonely places on the banka of great rivers, 
especially the Ganges, and high up on pla¬ 
teaux of the Ghauts or Himalayas. The 
lonely grandeur of these isolated dwellings 
of the gods can hardly fail to impreBS the 
oriental imagination; and tliere is generally 
a tasteful keeping between the style of the 
edifice and the scenery in wdiich it is placed, 
whether nestled amidst forest foliage, casting 
its shadow over the river murmuriug round 
its walls, or lifting its tall towers iVom the 
mountain rock high up into the blazing light, 
as if alike inviting gods and men to meet 
within its solemn precincts. Alas 1 what horrid 
rites disfigure these costly altars 1 upon what 
di^eadful scenes might these pictorial gods 
and heroes look, were they animated to be¬ 
hold for a moment the worshippers that gaze 
upon them! How the great enemy of man 
triumphs over prostrate reason, and deluded 
hopes, and fears, and feelings, within tlie 
spaces enclosed by those wreathed columns 
ami stuccoed wails! He that studies her 
worship must, d know that India is 

debased—that avarice, lust, and slaughter, 
are the passions which rage wkliin tJie 
Hindoo heart, as flames from different sacri¬ 
fices on the same altar are ever conflicting, 
yet blending as they rise. Il'hile the eacreel 
Scriptures tell us that an '*idol is nothing in 
the wmrkl,"—a thing to he counted nothing,— 
yet they also depict the degradation, passion, 
cruelty aud crime uhicli may he inspired by 
the associations uith which the imagination 
surrounds the senseless block. India, in ber 
state and in her history, coufims with start¬ 
ling verification the philosophy of idolatry 
wMch the Christian Scriptures reveal. It is 
the religion of India, but moro especially the 
idolatrous religion of India, that make its 
people alike servile and tyrannical, weak and 
mucked. The following is perhai)3 as faithful 
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a moral picture as was ever drawn of any 
origiiml. He wlio would understand India 
must coin|>relieud tliat the sources of her 
degradation lie thus deep To what cause, 
tlien, shall we attribute that prostration of 
mind and depravity of heart wdnch have aunlc 
a great people into wretchedness, and ren¬ 
dered them the object of political contempt 
and of moral abhorrence? The answer is 
readily obtained—to superstition, to the pre¬ 
valence of a mighty system of religious im¬ 
posture, as atrocious as it is extravagant, 
which ill the same degree that it dishonours 
the Supreme Being corrupts and debases his 
rational creatures; which, upon the most 
outrageous ahsurdity, engrafts the most abo¬ 
minable vice, and rears a temple to false and 
lilthy deities upon the ruins of human intel¬ 
lect and human virtue. It were criminal to 
conceal or palliate the real cause of Hindoo 
degeneracy. It is false religion, and nothing 
else. The gods whom tlie Hindoos worship 
are impersonations of all the vices and ail the 
crimes whicli degrade human nature, and 
there is no giossness and no villany wdiich 
does not receive countenance from the ex¬ 
ample of some or other of them. The vilest 
and most slanderous impurity pervades their 
mythology throughout, is interwoven witli all 
its details, is at once its groundwork and its 
completion, its hegimiing and its end. The 
rohher has his god, from whom he invokes a 
blessing on his attempt against the life and 
property of his nciglibour. It even ge, as well 
as robbery, finds a kindred deity; and cruelty, 
the 11 ever-failing companion of idolatry, is the 
essence of the system. The rites and cere¬ 
monies are worthy of the faith; they may be 
summed up in three words—folly, licentious¬ 
ness, and cruelty. Penances, silly and re¬ 
volting, arc the means of expiating sin. 
Hrossness the most horrible, both in nature 
and in degree, from whicli the most aban¬ 
doned characters in the most abandoned 
parts of Europe would recoil, enters into 
public ivorship, and the higher festivals 
are iionoured by an increased measure of 
profligacy. That unhappy class of females 
ivho everywdiere else are regarded with 
contemptuous scorn, or ivith painful com¬ 
miseration, are in India appendages to the 
temples of religion. The Hindoo faith, in 
perfect conformity with its character, demands 
barbarous as well as Jicentious exhibitions, 
and torture and death are among its most 
acceptable modes of service. From such 
deities and such modes of worship what can 
wc expect but what we find? If tlie sub¬ 
lime example of perfect purity ivhich true 
religion places before its followers be calcu¬ 
lated to win to virtue, must not universal con¬ 


tamination be the necessary consequence of 
investing pollution and crime with the garb 
of divinity ? If men find licentiousness and 
cruelty associated with the ceremonies of 
religion, is it possible that tliey should believe 
them to be wrong? Can they he expected 
in private life to renounce as criminal, prac¬ 
tices which in public they have been taught 
to regard as meritorious ? Will they abhor 
in the world that winch they reverence in 
the sanctuary ? It were absurd to believ^e it. 
The Hindoo sy.stem prescribes the observ¬ 
ance of frivolous ceremonies, and neglects to 
inculcate important moral duties. But its 

I pernicious influence does not terminate there; 
it enforces much that is positively evil. By 

I the institution of castes it estranges man 
from his fellows, and sliuts up avenues of 
benevolence; invests one part of society with 
the priwJege of unrestrained indulgence, 
casting over them the cloak of sanctity, 
however uiiworthy,^—shielding them from 
the consequences of their actions, however 
fiagitious, and condemns another to hopeless 
and perpetual dehasenieut, without the chance 
of emancipation or improvement. A system 
more mischievous or iniquitous, better calcu¬ 
lated to serve the interests of vice, or destroy 
those of virtue, seems beyond the power of 
the most perverted ingenuity to frame,” * 
Hindooism or Brahminisni is not the only 
form of ancient religion prevailing in Iliu- 
doos t an and the nei ghb our in g c ou n 1 1 i e 3. Bud¬ 
dhism approaches nearest to It in antiquity, 
and is far more extensively professed. The 
religion of Buddlia is not of much influence 
in India proper, hut in Thibet, China, Tenes- 
serini, l^egu, Birmah, Japan, and other 
countries of Eastern Asia, it is the prevailing 
religion. In the island of Ceylon it is the 
religion of nearly the whole population. 
The founder of this new creed was horn 
late in the seventh century before Christ, 
and was, or at all ei-ents is reputed to have 
been, the son of a Hindoo king. His name 
was Sakya, or Gotama, by both of wdiich 
designations he is kuowm, but is more gene¬ 
rally called Gotama Buddha. The term 
Buddha seems to he a title expressive of 
his attainments and exalted being, for it 
means hitdligcnce. Early in the sixth cen¬ 
tury before Christ he set up for a prophet 
and teacher, and for half a century exerted 
himself in the propagation of his doctrines, 
u’hicli rapidly spread through Hindoostan 
and the neiglibouring countries. It was ulti¬ 
mately neaidy extirpated in India by perse¬ 
cution on the part of the Brahmins, but it 
continues to this day, and is the faith of 

I ’ India : its Stale md liy Eilward Tliom- 
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multitudes in Oiiina, Birmalij Brltisli Eirmali, 
Japan, CeyloHj and in portious of Nepaul and 
Thibet- There are more A^otaries of this 
belief than of any other religion, true or 
false, in the world* Gotama was originally a 
very pious Hindoo, of the caste of the Ksha- 
try as, and the Brahmins allege that he was 
moved to become an apostate by envy of the 
superior caste of the Brahmins, whose privi¬ 
leges he could not attain, although being the 
son of a king- His votaries say that, by a 
life of austerity and contemplation, he attained 
to the true philosophy, and reformed the 
errors of mankind- His creed is atheistical | 
materialism* The being of a god is denied, i 
the eternity of matter and its essential and I 
inherent pou'er to produce all oTganisations 
without any external action upon it is af- > 
firmed. Yet there is not unity of opinion 
among the followers of Buddha; for while in 
China and parts of Tartary they are athe¬ 
istical, in Nepaul, Thibet, and other parts of 
Tartary they are theists, but deny the crea¬ 
tion, government, and providence of God, 
They represent him as a being whose apathy 
to all external things constitutes his happi¬ 
ness, and they regard the attainment of a 
similar apathy by themselves as the perfection 
of life. Some sects of the Buddhists believe 
that God and matter are the same; that 
matter is the exterior of God, and its pro¬ 
ductive and reproductive power they describe 
as the involuntary, and, some of them say, 
unconscious action of the Deity- In some 
parts of the East they are polytheists, but 
this view is confined to the vulgar* In the 
industriously compiled and clever book on 
Cbristianity in Ceylon, written by Sir Emer¬ 
son Tennant, errors of statement have arisen 
from a want of perception of this sectarian 
discrepancy. 

There arc in the system of Buddha various 
orders of superior intelligences—f. e, glorified 
men, who have made themselves what they 
are by penances and wisdom. The jn'oeess 
by which such high attainment is reached is 
transmigration, which goes on through various , 
worlds, and has gone on in various wwlds 
Before the subject of tbe mysterious changes 
was an inhabitant of this earth. The Buddhas 
are the highest order of intelligences; of 
them there are many, sixteen chief Buddhas 
having reached the highest state of felicity; 
the last of them was Gotama, by whom the 
mystery was revealed. The religious exer¬ 
cises consist of penances and bodily mor¬ 
tifications, which are systematised. The 
most intense devotees unite themselves into 
associations, as monks and nuns in Eoman 
Catholic Christendom- Buddha is not osten¬ 
sibly worshipped; he is the prophet, exemplar, I 
VOL. r- 


and guide of men, who may, like him, be finally 
absorbed into the deity, so as to Lave no 
separate existence* Those who refuse to 
adopt nay terms recognising the existence 
of deity in any sense, hope to attain an 
intellectual existence perfectly passionless, 
and which is happy in a serene tranquillity, 
which allows of no action, nor permits any 
action upon itself from any form of existence 
beyond it- 

Religioiis houses for women have gradually 
disappeared, but extensive confraternities exist 
wherever Buddhism flourishes- The priests 
or monks wear robes of yellow cloth, go 
barefooted, live by alms, abstain from animal 
food, or at least from killing animals for food, 
and most religiously shave the head in the 
form of the R<jman tonsure- Many wear a 
thin gau^e on the lijia and nostrils, to jirevent 
insect life from touching them. They pi'ofess 
a high standard of morality—as liigh as 
that of the Vedas—probably higher than that 
contained in those books; but, as in the case 
of the Brail mins, and other professors of the 
Brahminical religion, a subtle and cornipt 
casuistry eludes the standard, aiid the fol¬ 
lowers of Buddha exhibit all the cruelty, 
treachery, licentiousness, and avarice pre¬ 
vailing ill China, in which vices they are 
nearly as deeply sunk as the worshippers of 
Brahma, 

Dr. Cooke Taylor defined Buddhism as 
being a philosophical, political, and religious 
reformation of Brahminism- It is not clear 
whether the learned gentleman meant that it 
professed to be so, as one might suppose he 
j would, after a comparison of the two systems— 
for it assuredly was no improvement upon 
the religion of tlie Vedas, as it existed six cen¬ 
turies before Christ. The political and moral 
philosophy of the Vedas, and the religious 
theory of tliose books, with all their defects, 
are supeinor to the cold abstractions and 
miserable materialism ef Buddha* When 
the same historian describes the new system 
as substituting sanctity for sacrifice, it ivoiild 
appear as if the pleasing alJiteration of the 
sentence in some degree concealed the fact 
from the cognizance of the writer* The 
Hindooism of Gotama Buddha's day taught 
humility, reverence, and the necessity of 
sinful creatures approaching the divinities 
by media that u^ere intercessory and expia¬ 
tory- The '"sanctity” of Buddliism is a 
i frigid self-righteousness, in ’which, according 
1 to ^i\fr* Hodgson, “ the ascetic despises the 
'priest, the saint scorns the aid of medi¬ 
ators.” * The sentence of Mr. Hodgson is 
i only applicable, however, to what he calls 
geuuiae Buddhism,” for no race of devotees 
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were ever more prieBt-'iidden liy tlieir monies 
tliaB the followers of this sect; and with 
aU their vague notions of deity, they, in 
some of the many nations where their belief 
is received, offer sacrifice a both expiatory and 
eueharistical. Offerings of various kinds are 
also presented to deceased men whose virtues 
merited especial reverence, and sometimeB 
even to demons, who are always represented 
as capable of good actions, and of ultimately 
purifying themselves, until they also are 
absorbed into the divine essence* 

I)r. Taylor rather obscurely intimates that 
the extravaganee of princes, and the popular 
disposition to attribute to them virtue in 
proportion to their lavish excesses, suggested 
to Grotama Buddha the idea of a reformation, 
by which contempt of liuman aflhirs and self- 
denial would become the great tests of virtue* 
There is no proof that such was the case* It 
is plain, from the Buddhist system, that, like 
the Brahminica!, it had its origin in the 
Babylonian philosophy, each adopting pronii- 
nently the features of that system w'hich the 
other neglected—the Brahmin regarding the 
theological aspect of Bahylonianism, the Bud¬ 
dhist looking rather to the philosophical* The 
founder had evidently studied that philosophy, 
and pointed it out to the people as a neglected 
portion of the doctrines of their fathera* He 
found traditions in existence w^hieh facilitated 
the progress of his propagandism. 

Notice has been already taken of the ton¬ 
sured priests or monks of Buddha, the tonsure 
being Babylonian in its origin* The Bud¬ 
dhists of Tartary use the sign of the cross as 
ft charm to dispel invisible dangers, and reve- 
renoo the form of the cross in many ways, 
proving the Babylonish origin of the system* 
The mystic Tan, the initial of the name 
Taumus (or Taramuz) was originially written 
TMb was marked on the foreheads of 
the worshippers when they were admitted 
to the mysteries. The Tau was half the 
laharum, the idolatrous standard of early 
pagan nations—the other half being the cres¬ 
cent. The former was the emblem of the 
Babylonian Bacchus—the latter of Astarte, the 
Queen of Heaven, In every nation possess¬ 
ing a creed or a philosophy the same sign 
has been used, having the same derivation* 
At Nineveh itAvaa found among the ruins as 
a sacred emblem*^ In Egypt it w’as simi¬ 
larly used, as is well known* f The Spanish 
priests ivere astounded to find the cross ivor- 
shipped in Mexico. | These were aU streams 
from the same fountain—Babylon. The mo¬ 
nasteries which are so numerous among the 
Buddhists, and the nunneries which, although 
fallen into disrepute in India proper, still 
* Laj’arJ, f Bryatit. % Prescott* 


exist in Buddhist countries, were purely 
Babylonian in their origin* The monasteries 
of Babylon were devoted to the Babylonian 
Btesaiah, and the imuneries to the Madonna* 
The vestal virgins of Ilcjme, the Scandinavian 
priestesses of Freya, who vowed perpetual 
virginity,'*^ and tlie lady virgins of Pcru,f 
were all copies of the same original* Pres¬ 
cott, in his PerUj expresses his astonishment 
at finding that the institutions of ancient 
Eome were to he found among the South 
American Indians, It is still more surpris¬ 
ing that both are not traced more generally 
to their real sonreo, that from which the 
Buddhists derived theirs^—ancient Babylon* 
The Buddhists are not considered idolaters 
by any writers of reputation, yet it would be 
an error to supimso. that they are free from 
the superstitious u39 of idols* The original 
idolatry of Babylon, consisted in paying a 
relative honour of a sacred kind to the images 
of the divine beings or attributes thus repre¬ 
sented. The primitive idolatry of the Brali- 
miuical religion wae the same. Buddhism 
adopts practically the same theory. It reve¬ 
rences its chief ascetics, as the Brahmins do 
their minor gods; and it makes images of 
the Buddhas, and images emblematical of the 
transmigrations and chief facts in the spiritual 
history of its saints* A recent correspondent 
of the Times London newspaper relates the 
surprise he felt at cUscovering idolatry and 
a species of atheistical materialism as prevail¬ 
ing together, and professed even by the same 
persons, in the year IS57, Indeed, atheism 
of the Buddhist order is strangely mixed up 
in the minds of most of the Chinese with 
idolatrous superstitions of Babylonian origin, 
and probably by w-ay of Hindoos tan. The 
following letter from the China correspondent 
of the journal just mentioned confirms the 
above remarks as to the genius and practical 
character of Buddhism, The letter is dated 
village of Beehoo, August 14th, 1857 ;— 

“ Our days were passed in the great Bud¬ 
dhist temples and in the monasteries of the 
Bonzes* They take us to the Temple of the 
Great Buddha—a mighty bust forty feet 
high, carved out of the rock, and gilt; thence 
to a still larger temple, where a moving 
pagoda and forty-nine colossal idols conime- 
morate the forty-nine transmigrations of 
Buddha. These temples, however, great as 
they are in size and gorgeous grotesqueness, 
are but as little churches compared to 

the wonders of tlio "Yun Lin,' the 'Cloudy 
Forest.* This is not so much a temple as a 
region of temples* It is suggestive of the 
scenes of those ancient pagan mysteries vvhere 

• Slaillet^s Northern JnUquiiiee, vd* i- p. 120, 

t Prescott’s Feriij voL i. p. 103, 
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tlie faitli and fortitude of neopliytee were 
tried, and their souls purified by successive 
terrors, It is a limestone distrietj aboundinj:^ 
in caves and far-rcaching dark galleries, and 
mysterious internal waters. These natural 
opi>ortunitie3 are improved by a priest and 
an altar iu every cave, gigantic idols cut 
into the rock in imexpeeted places, rays of 
heavenly light which only the faithful votary- 
ought to bo# able to see, but which, as they 
come through holes bored through the hih, 
sceptics Bometimes catch sight of; inscri]:^- 
tious two thousand years ohl,"^ but deepened 
as time wears them. The place is a labyrinth 
of carved rocks, a happy valley of laughing 
Buddhas, and queens of Heaven, and squat¬ 
ting Buddhas, and hideous hook-nosed gods 
of India. There is a pervading smell of 
frankincense, and the single priest found here 
and there in solitary places, moaning liis 
ritual, makes the place yet more lonely; 
and through this straugo scene you pass 
through narrow paths to the foot of the 
colossal terrace steps which mount to the 
great temple itself. The wuld birds are 
flying about tins vast echoing hall of Buddha; 
the idols are still bigger, and still more richly 
gilt. In the great ‘gallery of five luindred 
gods' all that can be done by art, laboxdous, 
but ignorant of beauty, reaches its climax. 
The cowled but tonsured bonzes come forth 
to greet us. Excellent tea and great choice 
of sweetmeats avrait us in the refectory. 

“ The wonders of this HaugehoAV Lake 
deserve better description than the object 
of these letters will allow me to attempt. 
The temple and tomb of the faithful minister 
of state, Yo Fei, occupy acres of ground and 
thousands of tons of monumental wood, stone, 
and iron. The imperial palace upon the 
lake, vi'ith its garden of rock-work and green 
ponds, its large hbraiy of unused books, 
its dim metal mirrors, richly embroidered 
cushions, and ricketty old chairs, opened to 
us with great difiiciilty, and under the im¬ 
mediate pressure of the almighty dollar. I 
hope some one under leas imperative obliga¬ 
tion to eschew the merely picturesque, and to 
seek only for facts W'hieh may have a practic¬ 
able hearing, may yet describe these objects. 
My favourite eventide occupation was to 
ascend one of these hills, and ait at the 
foot of one of these half-burnt pagodas 
which stand about like blasted cypress-trees, 
and look down upon the Hangchoiv. The 
famous city lies liJie a map beneath me. Not 
a curl of smoke—not a building more loBy 

* TMs IS probably an error; Birddbism las been prored 
iaconteaUbly to be no older than the date ascribed to it 
ia this History, These templea were erected since Anno 
Bomini. 


than the orthodox two-storied joss-house. I 
can see not only public temples, hut also 
many of those private ancestral temples, 
which are to a Chinese gentleman what the 
chancel of his parish chiucli is to an English 
squire. Little gardens, perhaps not forty feet 
square, full of weeds, and rockwork, and little 
ponds ; an oblong pavilion, with tablets upon 
the walls, descriptive of the names and 
achievements of the ancestors,—a kneeling- 
stool, ail incense vase, candlesticks, a brazier 
to burn paper made in imitation of Sycce 
silver, and a sacrificial tub’—such is a China¬ 
man’s private cliapel. Here ho comes on 
solemn da}'S, and, the garden being weeded, 
and all things painted and reneived for the 
occasion, he prays and sacrifices to bis an- 
cestorSj and feasts writli bis friends. If the 
Chinaman has a superstition, this is it. His 
Buddhism is a ceremonial to the many, and a 
speculative philosophy to the adept, no more. 

“ i\lr. Edkins’ object in visiting the temples 
of tlie lake rvas to bold controversy with the 
priests, so I had more opportunity of liearing 
what they really believe than usually falls to 
the lot of travellers who cannot read the Pali 
books. They did not feel his arguments 
against idolatry. They treat their groteaqiie 
gods with as much contempt as we do. They 
divide the votaries into three classes. First 
come the learned men, w'ho perform the 
ritual, and observe the abstinence from ani¬ 
mal food, merely as a matter of discipline, 
but i>laco their religion iu absolute mental 
abstraction, tending to that perfection wbich 
shall fit them to be absorbed into that some¬ 
thing which, as they say, faith can conceive, 
but words cannot describe* Secondly come 
those who, unable to mount to this intellec¬ 
tual yeanling after purification from all human 
sentiments, strive by devotion to fit tliem- 
selves for tiie heaven of the western Buddha, 
w^here transmigration shall cease, and they 
shall for all eternity sit upon a lotus-fiower, 
and gaze upon Euddba, drawing happiness 
from his presence. Thirdly follow the vulgar, 
whose devotion can rise no higher than the 
sensual ceremonies, who strike their foreheads 
upon the steps of the teiupJes, who burn in¬ 
cense, offer candles made from the taJlow-tree, 
and save up their cash for festival days. So 
far as my experience goes, this class is con¬ 
fined almost entirely to oM women, and the 
priests say that their one unvarying aspira¬ 
tion is that at their next transmigration they 
may become men. 

Such is Buddhism as we see it in Gliina. 
Blit this is not all. A Chinese poet, who 
eight hundred years ago built an ugly 
straight-dow n iu this beautiful Lake of See- 
hoo about tlie same time invented the Ten 
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Gods of Hell, and grafted tlieui upon tlio 
Buddhist faith to terrify men from crime. 
There is also a reformed sect of Boddliists^ 
who call themselves * Do-nothings/ and who 
place the perfection of man in abstaining from 
all worshipj all virtue, and all vice. "VYhen 
the Jesuit missionaries saw the mitres, the 
tonsure, the incense, the choir, and the statues 
of the Queen of Heaven, they exclaimed that 
the devil had been allowed to burlesque their 
religion. We Protestants may almost say 
the same. These reformed Buddhists deduce 
their origin from a teacher who was crucified 
in the province of Shantung some six Ininclred 
years ago, and they shock the missionaries 
by blasphemous parallels. I have heard that 
the present Bisimp of Victoria investigated , 
this sect, and sent home an account of them, 
hut, for some reason, the statement was sup¬ 
pressed. 

Then we have the Taoists, or cultivators 
of perfect reason, which is a philosophy 
having also its temples and its ceremonies. 
We have the worship of Heaven, ■which is 
the prerogative of the emperor, and wc liave 
the state religion, the philosophy of Con¬ 
fucius, ivhich IB but metaphysics and ethics, 

“ All these may form good subject of dis¬ 
cus aiou to laboriously idle men, but they are 
of very little practical importance. They are 
speculations, not superstitions. They are 
thought over, they are not felt. They in¬ 
spire no fanaticism, they create no ^eal, they 
make no martyrs, they generate no intoler¬ 
ance. They are not faiths that men will 
fight for, or die for, or even feel zealous for. 
Tour Chinese doctor is a man of great sub¬ 
tlety, of great politeness, but of the coldest 
indifference. He is a most pachydennatoiis 
beast, so far as the zeal of the Christian mis¬ 
sionary is concerned. * Do yon believe in 
Jesus Christ?' asks the missionary after long 
teaching, patiently heard. ' Certainly I do,' 
coldly answers the hearer. ‘ But why do 
yon believe? Are you convinced—do you 
feel that what I have been saying is true ?' 
—'I believe it because you say so/ is the 
polite and liopeless answer* 

It is this which makes the earnest mis¬ 
sionary despond, A Chinaman has no super¬ 
stition.* He has nothing that can be over¬ 
thrown, and leave a void. He will chin his 
joss, burn crackers before he starts on a 
voyage, or light a candle for a partner or a 
nselhl clerk who may be in danger of death. 
But it's only hope of * good luck,' or fear of 
^bad luck.' The feeling is no deeper than 
that which in religious and enligliteued Eiig- 

* The writer furnishes abundant prcjcf that the Bud- 
illiist is almost as Diuch a slave lo supers! idou as the 
Brahmins, although there is less of heart in his religion. 


land causes so many horse-shoes to be nailed 
up to keep out witches, or Avliicli makes 
decent lioiisewives, wIjo can read and write, 
separate crossed knives, throw jiinches of salt 
over their shoulder, and avoid walking under 
a ladder. 

Clustered upon this hall, within the walls 
of Hangchow, are temples of all these varied 
forms of paganism, and perhaps within the 
year the same idolater lias bmifed in all of 
them. Two lofty green mounds are perhaps 
too large for mere private tombs, and mark 
the spot of some puhlic hero-worship ; but in 
otlier cases the architecture of the sacred 
and edifices is all alike, and you 

cannot distingnisli temples from custoia- 
liouses or mandarin offices." 

TJie illustration of BudclHsni afforded by 
the foregoing extract is very remarkable. 
?To modern traveller has probably possessed 
similar opportunities of witnessing the Bud¬ 
dhist religion in its full piractical exhibition 
as the writer, and it affords a singular and 
striking exhibition of what Buddhism is 
where its power is nnchecked. 

Another religion of liindoostan is that of the 
Jains, Dr. Cooke Taylor calls their reUgion a 
hrancli of Brahminieni; it might witli more 
propriety be termed a branch of Buddldsra. 
In most of their doctrines these two religions 
agree, and in very many of their practices. 
Yet the Jains adopt and multiply the Hindoo 
gods. They, however, regard all the gods 
of Hindooism—even the elks v^ajora—as in¬ 
ferior to certain saints of their own, wdiom 
they call Tirt anker as, of whom there are 
seventy-two.* They erect temples, and 
have colossal images of their Tirtankeras 
placed in them, also marble altars, and like¬ 
nesses of their saints above them in relief. 

There is one peculiarity which strikes Eu¬ 
ropeans, and particularly Bom an Catholic 
Europeans,—the practice of auricular con¬ 
fession. Tliis prevailed in ancient Babylon, 
like all, or nearly all, the chief superstitious 
of heathen nations. The Tartars are repre¬ 
sented as using the confessional by Humboldt, 
and the Mexicans by Prescott. Humboldt 
did not seem to be aware that the Tartars 
whom he represents thus were of the sect of 
the Jains; some of them were probably Eud- 
dliists, or professing a mixture of Jainism 
and Buddhism. Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay, 
has proved that the Jains extensively adopt 
tills exercise. Dr. Oooke Taylor represents 
them as having no priests ; Hr. Elphinstone, 
on the contrary, describes tlieir religious 
leaders by that name. There are no bloody 

* Br. Cooke Taylor represents them as liTcnty-four, 
but this is m error; there are three sets of Tirtaiikcras, 
each twenty-foar in umnher. 
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eaeriiices among tlienij Liit Moodless offerings 
are presented to their saiiita, and to the 
gods of the Hindoo Pantheon, by officials 
sacredly set apart for such purposes. They 
are as much priests as those of the Hindoo 
religion. 

The Jains' religion originated about the 
sixth century of our era. It attained the 
acme of its elevation and influence in the 
twelfth, and, after maintaining its position for 
about one hundred and fifty years, rajiidly 
declined. Their chief seats of power are in 
the west of India. They are much addicted 
to commercial parsuits and ban]^ing. Several 
very rich bankers are numbered among them. 
TJie Prahmins persecuted them, as they did 
the Buddhists, and with similar succeas; in¬ 
deed, with the exception of the Moham¬ 
medans, the followers of Brahma arc the 
most bigoted and persecuting of any sect in 
India, 

Brabminism, Buddhism, and Jainism, arc 
represented as religions of Hindoo origin, but 
other systems which liave existence in India 
arc generally described as of foreign origin. 
Buddhism and Jainism certainly originated 
in Hindoostan, but Brahmin ism, in its ancient ’ 
and peculiar characteristies, was known in 
Persia^ in times as remote as any of which 
we have an account in Hindoo history. 

orheberism was imported into Hindoos tan 
from Persia, of which country it is supposed 
to have been the moat ancient form of reli¬ 
gion. Its votaries are known in India by 
the name of Parsees. These people are ecat- 
fered through various parts of India, and are 
few in nuinber as compared w^ith the otlier 
sects. The object of their adoration is the 
sun, and fire as supposed to come from that 
source. TJieir prophet is Zoroaster. The 
origin of fire-worship is Babylonian; it is 
anotlier stream of idolatry from the gi-eat 
source. 

The Ghebers trace their doctrines to Ma- 
lek Gheber” (the mighty king); and he is 
undoubtedly identical with Nimrod, the first 
who began to be mighty (Gheber), and the 
first Molech, or king. The title which Be- 
Tosus, the Ciialdcan historian, gives to Nim¬ 
rod is Al-orus (the god of fire). During the 
lifetime of Nimrod he assumed to be the Bol- 
ken, f or priest, of the sun, or priest of Baal. 
Fire being the representation of the sun, it was 
also worshipped as emanating from the one 
god, which the sun was then considered to be. 
VMien Tanrauz, the son of Nimrod, was 
deified, Nimrod himself was made a god. 
The story of Phaeton driving the chariot of | 
the sim, and the consequent catastrophe, is 

* Sir John MfJeoJm. [ 

t ilence tJie Eo^iaa Valeatt. j 


but the story of Taumua, his sudden death, 
and the temporary cessation of the worship 
of the sun and the heavenly bodies. Zoro- 
a.ster was Tarnnuz—the word being originally 
Zero-ashta, the seed of the woman, referring 
to the promise in Eden, The Zoroaster wlio 
lived in the time of Darius Hystaspes must 
not be confounded with the primitive Zoro¬ 
aster.* 

The author of the Moral Identitt/ 0 / Borne 
and Babylon thus w'rites on this subject:’'^ 
The identity of Bacchus and Zoroaster is 
easily proved. The very epithet Pyrisporus 
bestowed on Bacchus in the Orphic Hymns 
(Hymn xliv. 1} goes far to establish that 
identity. ^^'hen tlie primeval promise of 
Eden began to be forgotten, tlio meaning of 
the name Zero-ashfa was lost to all who knew" 
only the eDooteric doctrine of paganism; and 
as asfda signified the ‘ fire' in Chaldee as 
well as ' the w oman,' and the rites of Taumtiz 
had much to do with fire-w^orship, Zero-aslda 
came to be rendered ‘ the seed of fire/ and 
hence the epithet ^Pyrisporus/ or Ignigena, 
*fire~boru/ as applied' to Bacchus. From tlds 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the name 
Zcro-aslita came the whole story about the 
unborn infant Bacchus having been rescued 
from the flames that consumed his mother 
Seinele, when Jupiter came in his glory to 
visit her. Now there w'as another name by 
which Zoroaster was known, which is not a 
little instructive, and that is Zoro-ades, or 
' the only seed.' The ancient pagans, w hilc 
they recognised supremely one only (jod, 
knew also that there was one only seed, on 
wdiom tlic hopes of the world depended. In 
almost all nations not only w'as a great god 
known under the name of Zero or Zer, * the 
seed/ and a great goddess under the name of 
Ashta or Isha, ‘the woniau,' hut the great 
god Zero is frequently characterised by some 
epithet that implies that lie is the ‘ only one.' 
Now what can account for such names and 
epithets? Genesis iii. 15, can account for 
them; nothing else can. The name Zoro- 
ades also strikingly illustrates the saying of 
Paul—'He saith not. And to seeds, as of 
many ; but as of one, And to seed, wdiich 
is Christ.' ” 

In Persia, aud portions of Central Asia, 
Affghanistan, and Thibet, the worshippers of 
fire are scattered as a persecuted sect. Tliose 
wdio bear the crescent as their ensign pursue 
with viridIetive sword those wdiose ensign 
and idol are the sun. The Mohammedans 
seem to have been raised up in the retributive 
jirovidence of God to execute his wrath upon 
all forms of idolatry, and the votaries of fire 
have not been spared. 

* Wilsoifs Farsee p. 398. . _ 
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The Parsee3 hold tenaciously hy their 
creed and deity— 

the sunflower tuins to her god when be sets 
The same look whioli she pve when he rose.” 

Among the Parseee of India are many 
wealthy men, aa merchants and banliers. As 
a cl as 5 j tliey are much superior to the other 
natives, and ai^e more loyal and faitlifiil. 

The Sikhs are confined to the Punjaub; 
their religion is modern, and is a mixture of 
Mohammedanism and Braliminism. TJie SikJi 
people hate both, and are ever ready to arm 
against tlie Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
whose ascendancy they dread much more 
than that of the British, Before the eoiniiiest 
of the Punjanb, the Bikh country was go¬ 
verned i>y a sort of theocracy. The nation 
was the Khalsa, or chnreiL The maharajah 
was Iiead over both. The Jlaharajah Dhnleep 
Singh is nowin England; and since the con¬ 
quest of hi.s territory for crimes in which he 
had no part, lie has been a loyal British sub¬ 
ject, as also he is an accomplished gentleman 
and sincere Christiam Hr. Sir William Logan 
is the agent of the East India Company to 
wliose care in this country the maharajah is 
committed, and who participates in those en¬ 
lightened principles %vhich his illustrious and 
amiable charge has happily esponaed. 

Buch are the heathen systems of India, A 
writer in a recent number of Mlackivood's 
Maga^Ane remarks—Polytheism, and its 
never-falling attendant, idolatry, which in 
modern times disappeared so much from the 
face of the earth, still exist in pristine vigour 
in the Indian peninsnla,” Unhappily there 
are large portions of the face of the earth 
where polytheism and idolatry stiU prevail ; 
but the opinion is a just one, that it is in the 
Indian peninsnk thnt both polytheism and 
idolatry prevail in pristine force. However , 
erroneous the doctrine may be that the w’^or- 
ship of idols necessarily attends polytheism, 
it is a sequence so general as to justify 
the inference that where the one prevails the 
other will probably exist. The same writer 
justly observes that had the Jewish people, in 
the days of monotlieistic orthodoxy, knowm 
the idolatry of India, their prophets would 
have uttered still more terrible anathemas 
against it than they uttered against the 
eyatems of eurroundmg nations, “The low¬ 
lands of Tyre and Pliilistia might bow to the 
false gods of Dagon ; the banlrs of A buna and 
Pharpar, and the groves of the 0routes, 
might be gay with the licentious rites of 
Ashtaroth; memories of the gods of Egjqjt 
stood recorded in the Pentateuch; and in 
the dark hours of the captivity the Hebretvs 
looked with heightened hatred upon the 


nobler symbol-worship of Assyria; hut not 
Assyria and Egypt combined would have 
equalled that stupendous development of 
paganism and idolatry which stiU exists as a 
spectacle for man's humiliation in India." 
It is, however, some relief to this picture 
that the progressive character of Hindoo ido-, 
latry seems to have ceased, TIio doctrine of 
development, so great a favourite with the 
doctors of the Christian Ohurch when desirous 
to defend or commend some favourite lieresy, 
wns n prevalent one among the ministers of 
Indian idolatries. The systems accordingly 
went on developing themselves, until the 
cumbrous structures of ethics and devotion, 
raised by the ad’\''enturons casuists and theo¬ 
rists, became too ponderous to bear fur¬ 
ther accumulation. There are few new* 
temples erecting for any of the systems of 
idolatry in India ; and the existing tem¬ 
ples, of whatever style—w^bether the rocl^ 
temples of the ghauts, or the lofty domed 
topes of Ceylon, dedicated to Buddha, or 
the “tall elliptical temples of Orissa," the 
glory of Juggernaut—are barely preserved 
ill repair. No new accessions of gods or 
slii'ines aeem to be now made; and there is 
in this a sign strikingly indicative tliat tlie 
idolatry of India has reached its culminating 
point, and that the depraved imagination of 
its people has reached the extent of its crea¬ 
tive power in the department of polytheistic 
idolatry. Indeed, the land is covered with 
temples: in Conjenoram alone there are one 
hundred and twenty-five edifices devoted 
to idols, of which the horrid god Siva has 
one htindred and eight. 

Long since there seemed to he a cessation 
of progress in the invention of gods and 
erection of temples, there yet continued a 
minor activity of the imagination in devis¬ 
ing representations of the previously recog¬ 
nised deities. The makers of idols were 
numerous; in all the cities and villages the 
craftsmen might he seen idol-making. The 
manufacture was as varied as extensive. Gods 
for an English halfpenny or an Indian TU]>ee 
could be obtained, according to the quality 
of the image ; but if the idols obtained conse¬ 
cration, then the price was rather according 
to the quality of the god. Consecrated, and 
even unconsecrated idols, were purchased by 
the rich at a great cost. The consecratiou, 
as to its costliness, depends upon the popu¬ 
larity of the deity, wdiich generally involves 
a greater number of texts, prayers, and cere¬ 
monies ill proportion as the god has a great 
reputation. Tlie idol finally, in most cases, 
receives a sort of baptism in the Ganges, and 
becomes a proper household god. Deities of 
this sort, made of gold and silver, executed 
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in a supeTior manner, and richly decorated I 
with precions stones, are to he found in the 
houses of the wealthy. It is observahle, 
however, that the progressive character of 
this god-mamrfacture, which produced snch ] 
countless varieties of representatioue, has 
received a check. The carving, sculpture, 
and architecture of Hiudoo, Jain, Buddhist, 
and Ghehcr, have to a great extent lost tlicir 
originality,—nor is there the same inclination 
to bestow large sums on household images. It 
is impossible not to regard this fact as hopeful, 
iu forming an opinion of the prospects of the 
heathen religions of India. 

In all the pagan superstitions of^the penin¬ 
sula the doctrines of penance, as an expiation 
of sin, and of self-torture, for the purpose of 
raising human nature to the divine, are held. 
To such an extent is this carried, that, wdiether 
Buddhist, Jain, or Brahmin, all hope to rise 
to a god-like existence hereafter, by making 
their exiBience, for the most part, miserable 
here. A clergyman well acquainted with 
India describes this process as leading to the 
following absurd and degrading exhibitions: 
—“ Some were interred, others, with the head 
dowmwards, the legs, from the knees, remain¬ 
ing above ground; some sat on iron spikes; 
others performed the penance of the five fires, 
being seated In the midst of four, while the 
burning a\m poured its rays upon the naked 
head."* 

Another feature common to the heathenism 
of India is licentiousness. The doctrines of 
Buddha, as professed by Buddhists proper 
and by Jains, are adverse to this, hut so also 
are the doctrines of pure Brahininism. The 
practice over all India, and under all its 
superstitions, is, hoivever, at variance wdtii 
the. better ethics of the religious theories 
which are professecL Various superstitions 
reasons are- found for a licentiousness the 
most abominable; w hatever the moral philo¬ 
sophy pervading the creeds, the low charac¬ 
ter of the deities degrades the worshippers 
and the worship, and inspires impurity. In 
Bruce's Sights and Scenes in the a de¬ 
scription is given of the voluptuous dances 
before the idol of the goddess Durga, such as 
ought to silence the European apologists for 
the innocent superstitions of the East." In 
the hills, among the Khonds, intoxication is 
indulged as a stimulus to lasciviousness, w^hich 
is supposed to be acceptable to the earth 
goddess," who bears various names. 

Among the false religions of India, Mo¬ 
hammedanism holds a prominent place—^ 
not so much from the numerical proportion 
of its votaries, as from their relative power. 

* T/ie Jk7id of the Vedas^ by the Kev. P. Per¬ 
ceval. I 


In another publication* the author of this 
History gave a summary of the history and 
religion of Mohammed, so concise and com¬ 
plete as to suit this account of the religions 
of India. 

Iklobamniedanism is summed up in this 
sentence*^" There is one God, and Mo¬ 
hammed is his prophet." Early in the 
seventh century an Arabian enthusiast con¬ 
ceived the idea of a reformation among bis 
pagan countrymen. It appears that be wns 
moved by patriotic and conscientious motives. 
In Ills inquiries and reflections he became 
tolerably acquainted with the Christian and 
Jewish scriptures, the inspiration of which 
he did not fully recognise, or formed only 
vague notions of its nature and character. 
To the Jew's he took an aversion on account 
of their venality, intolerance, and pride of 
race. The Ohristiana did not exemplify their 
roligioii any better than the Jews did theirs; 
and as lie became estranged from the idolatry 
of Ids fathers, he ivaa iuereasingly shocked 
by the idolatry of the Christiai’is, and con¬ 
cluded that theirs could not be the idtimate 
faith of the servants of God in this wmrld. 
Thus reasoning, he became as zealous to 
overthrow the idolatry of the Christian altars, 
as that of the pagan, which once he served; 
and hnding some to sympiathise with him in 
his views of the simplicity of worship and 
the unity of God, he conceived the idea of a 
great reformation. So plain did the amount 
of truth he had gathered appear to him, that 
he could not bcUeve in any sincere resistance 
to it; and reasoning like other higota before 
ami since, that he wdio opposed truth opjiosed 
God, and ought to ho p unis lied, the doctrine 
of force became an essential part of his 
system. He soon found obstacles from pagans, 
Jews, and Christians, not to be snnnonnted 
without address, and he resorted to policy 
and pious frauds akin to such aa be perceived 
to be so successful in the hands of pagan and 
Christian priests, and Jewish rabbis. Here 
the faithful historian becomes bailied in Ilia 
attempts to discover where sincerity ends 
and imposture begins, and where the strong 
man's mental vision becomes itself deranged 
in the tumults of his imaginations, his pro¬ 
jects, and his sufferings. And as success 
crowmed. his deeds and misdeeds, bis sincere 
iconociasni, love of justice, and earnest pro¬ 
mulgation of fundamental religious truth, 
become more inextricably mingled with signs 
^ of mental aberration, aU-devouring ambition, 
and cunning imposture. 

^ ^folaa's IllustraUd Widor^j of the Wat 
EmdeL. London: J. S. Virttie, City Koad aiid Ivy 
Lanv. Bedicakd by permission to Hia Eoja! Highnosa 
the Duke of Cainbridge. 
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It is tlie habit of wiiters to treat of the 
life of Mohammed witli as much of the odimn 
iheologicum as would season the keenest 
ecclesiastical controversy; and he is praised, 
and the Koran, which he professed to give 
by inspiration, is lauded as a literary and 
ethical miracle, or he is denounced as an un¬ 
mitigated impostor, and his book as a farago 
of nonsense and fraud. The hook, ho%vever, 
was very much in cliaracter with the man— 
with a man of strong mind, of ambitious 
enterprise—a religious reformer in a dark 
age, ignorant of the Gosi>el, wiUing to do a 
supposed good l>y deceptive means, feigning 
an inspiration lie did not feel, and fancying 
an inspiration that was not reaL Thus con¬ 
stituted and actuated, he jn'opouiided, as the 
book of a prophet, that which was only the 
dream or the device of a fanatic. It is hkely 
that Jewish and Christian aid were afforded 
him in Its composition, and that aid none of 
the best. He succeeded among an imagina¬ 
tive people by the overwlielmiug force of his 
imagination, among a simple people hy the 
amazing directness of his object, among a 
brave people by his unexampled intrepidity, 
amongst a roving people by his passion for 
adventure, and in a superstitious and ignorant 
age by the display of superior knowledge 
and more sacred pretensions than other men, 
and withal Ly a deep sympathy with the 
current prejudices of his race and of huma¬ 
nity* He taught that IMoses was a prophet, 
the forerunner of Christ, and Christ a pro¬ 
phet, the forerunner of himself; he supposed, 
or affected to helieve, that he was the pro- 
mised Comforter—the Paraclete foretold by 
Christ as tlie teacher of all things, and the 
coiisummator of divine revelation. 

The ecclesiastical system of Mohammed is 
simple. Other religions are tolerated, tliie is 
established. It is a religion without a priest- , 
liood; no sacrifices bleed within its temples, 
and no altars are reared. Its ministers are 
rulers and doctors; they goveini the faithful 
according to the Koran, offer devotions, and 
instruct. Within the mosque all believers 
may lu'ay, even aloud, but only believers 
must enter. To 2 >roselyte to. the true faith is 
a virtue, if disdain for the inftdel does not 
operate as a bar to the effort. To abandon 
the true faith is sacrilege, and its penalty 
death. Even the jiroselyte who apostatizes 
dies. 

The social condition of the people who 
profess it is formed by their religion and 
their political institutions, as, indeed, is the 
case with all nations, rvhatever their creed. 

The Mohammedans of India differ very 
much from their brethren in Western anti 
Northern Asia, as well as irom those in 


Europe and Africa. Everywhere else, exce]}t 
BO far as sectarian differences divide, the fea- 
tiu^es of Mohammedan faith and character 
possess a clear identity; in India they are so 
modified by caste, and by the heatbenism 
which holds so tenaciously its position, that 
Indo-Moliaminedanism has a distinctive cha- 
racter. The various inroads of the Prophet's 
followers were foUow^ed by extensive efforts 
at proselytism; force, guile, and gold, were 
all freely used to bring over the heathen to 
Islam; and all Avere so far successful, that 
multitudes joined, hearing into their new 
circle of religious felloivship the love, and, as 
far as possible, the practice of their old super¬ 
stitions. The result has been that while the 
Mohammedan and heathen p 02 >ulations hate 
one another, and the monotheism of the fol¬ 
lowers of the Prophet is rigid and iineoinpro- 
niising, they yet adopt castes and customs 
tliat are Brahminical, and wliich give to the 
social life of the In do-Mohammedans pecu¬ 
liarities of character very dissimilar from 
those of their fellow^-disciples elsewhere. 
The Patans and Affghans retain the simpler 
and sterner service of the old faith, hut in 
Southern Hiudoostaii so strong a leaven of 
pagan custom has insinuated itself into the 
social life of Mohammedans, that but for their 
2 }UTC theism they might be mistaken for 
Hindoos. The festivals of Mohammedan 
India strikingly illustrate this; no Turk, or 
even A^ffghaii, would take part in scenes of 
such levity. Even fasts and solemnities (so- 
called) assume much of the wild and exube¬ 
rant gaiety which characterises the festivals 
of the Hindoos. Processions, garlands, j^jto- 
technic displays, mark these occasions. 
The boat processions on the Ganges by night 
are scenes of remarkable beauty and bois¬ 
terous mirth. On these occasions rafts are 
towed along, bearing fantastic palaces, towers, 
pagodas, triunipbal arcJies, all bung with 
brilliant lamps, while rockets shoot up in 
glittering flight, and the ruffied waters gleam 
ill the broken reflections of the many-coloured 
Iannis and artificial fires. The Hindoos 
crowd the river*s bank, utter their joyous 
acclamations, beat tlieir rude drums, and 
express tlieir excited sympathy.* It is the 
political action, and what they deem cere¬ 
monial iiucleannesB of the Islamites, that 
excite in the high caste Hindoos repugnance 
to Molianiinedans. A^’here the latter, by 
conformity to caste, and adoption of Hindoo 
customs, relax tlieir antipathies to Hindooism, 
even the Brahmins give a certain countenance 
to their religions rites, esi'iecially their festivals. 
Whatever of their general character the ]Mo- 
hammedans of India have lost, they retain the 
* Missioaary reports. 
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fierce iiitolei‘t\nca they everywhere 

else exhibit^ aud the desire to attain power as 
a religious duty, Ly lueans no matter how 
repulsive and sanguinary. Tyrants every- 
whcrCj they are in India as despotic as the 
genius ot' their creed might he supposed to 
make them, and their history on every stage 
ex h limits them. 

Besides heathens and Mohammedans, there 
are Jews in India. The Beni-Israel consti¬ 
tute an interesting class. They are a rem¬ 
nant of tlie ten tribes carried away in the 
great and final captivity. They are, how¬ 
ever, too inconsiderable in number or influ¬ 
ence to refruif^ notice at any length in this 
pdace. 

There are Christians of various oriental 
sects among the population of the peninsula. 
Most of these hold opinions obscured by 
superstition. There are Armenian, Copt, 
and Syrian Ghristians. The last-named are 
most numerous, and allege themselves to he 
disciples of St. Thomas the apostle. 

There are many Roman Catholics among 
the natives, iu the portions of the country 
where the Portuguese and French settled. 
The Jesuits of the sixteenth and seven teen tli 
centuries put forth extraordinary efforts to 
make proselytes. Many of their modes of 
procedure were most praiseworthy; they 
studied the languages of the people %vith 
indefatigable industry, and exposed them¬ 
selves fearlessly to the climate, and to every 
hardship necessary to their great task. Borne 
of their proceedings cannot be too miicli cea- 
Bured, They pretended to be Brahmins of 
the highest caste, having in their own coun¬ 
try enjoyed the religion of the Vedas. They 
accordingly assumed the dress and modes of 
Jiving of the “ Suiiiassi/' the most perfect 
order of the Brahmins in those days, and 
united with them in ceremonies which no 
enlightened and honest conscience could 
allow its possessor to participate. Where 
guile failed, force was resorted to, and the 
history of the inquisition at Goa is as hor¬ 
rible aa that of Juggernaut at Orissa,—at all 
events, when we recollect that the cruel and 
fianguinary deeds done in connection with 
the former were in the name of the aU-mer- 
ciful Saviour. The native Roman Catholic 
population, except at Pondieherry, ^^diere 
they are under the iustruction of enlightened 
French priests, is as degraded as that of the 
]\[ohainmedan3 and heathens. Tlie Portu¬ 
guese erected many fine churches, the ruins of 
which alone remain. At Goa, Bassein^ Chaid, 
and various otlier places, extensive ruins of 
this description exist. Dr. Taylor affirms 
that eiicli remains at Bassehi are comparable 
to those of Pompeii. . . .. 

VOL, I. 


The early Protestant missionaries do not 
appear to have been very successful, but they 
refrained from aU deceiJtive methods, such as 
the Jesuits adopted to make proselytes. 

Dutch, however, although they avoided the 
affectation of sympatliy with the Brahmins, 
which the Jesuits assumed, yet, like them, 
they resorted to persecution, but of a much 
milder form. Bribery, however, they prac¬ 
tised in eoiiimou with the Jesuits, refusing 
all civil offices, however unimportant,^ to 
natives, unless they submitted to baptism. 
Numbers complied, and made au ostensible 
profession of Christiauify for the advantages 
wliicli they derived, but fell away as soon as 
these temporal benefits were withdrawn. A 
writer, ’who imparts his own r^eligious pre¬ 
judices into hj3 relation of the missionary 
history of India, remarks with an air of 
triumph—'*'Tlie descendants of the Jesuit 
and Presbyterian converts have long since 
disappeared from the land, and are only 
remembered in musty ecclesiastical records. ^ 
To whatever extent this may he true of the 
descendants of the proselytes made by the 
Dutch, it is not correct as to those made by 
the Jesuits, %vhosc numbers are still consider¬ 
able. 

The first Protestant mifisionary w^as sent 
to India in ITOo, under the auspices of the 
King of Deumark. He established hiniselt 
at Trauquebar, then a Danish settlement, 
where he founded a church and school, and 
laboured with assiduity and zeal, which w ere 
attended with partial success. Schwartz, 
and other like-minded men, under the aus¬ 
pices of Denmark, preached the gospel in 
India, and promoted Christian education, 
w'ith gi'adually-increasiiig advantage, during 
the first half of the eighteentli century. At 
the close of that period, Kicmander was em¬ 
ployed by the Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, lie established a school at 
Cnddapore, in the presidency of Madras, and 
laboured there for eight years, with some 
fruits attending his ministry; hut found that, 
at every step, caste was the grand obstruct it su 
to the gospel. In IToS, he proceeded to 
Calcutta, and organised there more efficient 
means of conducting his enterprise. In 
1770 he erected a cliureli, and soon had 
several hundied native children, and some 
adults, in attendance. Toivards the close of 
the century, Vh’Iliam Carey, a. native of 
North amp ton shire, a baptist minister, pro¬ 
ceeded to Calcutta, where he attempted to 
preach the gospel and establisli scliools; hut 
so fierce w'as the opposition of the East India 
Company to him, that he was obliged to take 
refuge in Berampore, under the protection of 
* Capper, p. 442. 
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Deniiiarjc—tlie government of tliat country 
vras tlien more favourable than that of Eng¬ 
land to rcligioiia efforts for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the heathen, and Mr. Carey received 
protect ion, encouragement, and support. Mr. 
Carey being a man of most determined v^ull, 
and believing that he was in the path of duty, 
persevered in his efforts to do good to the 
natives, and to conquer the opposition of the 
East India Company. His educational efforts 
at Serampore were very successful, and he 
was so upheld hy the religions community in 
England, that the company became partly i 
ashamed and partly afraid in connection with 
their hostility to missions. Mr. Carey be¬ 
came even an induential man at Calcutta, for 
the gifted Marquis of WeOesIey was so sen¬ 
sible of his moral worth, knowledge of India, 
rcmarkahle good sense, and extensive ac¬ 
quirements, that he appointed the invincible 
missionary to a professorship in the College 
of Fort \TiHiam. 

At this juncture, the East India Company 
supported the Hindoo idolatry by public 
grants of money, and in every conceivable 
way trimmed to the Brahmins. Even in the 
educational institutions of the company there 
seemed a greater desire to foster the religion 
of the Hindoos than of Christ; happily, such 
a spirit lias passed away from that body, but 
it was long and obstinately fostered, and, at 
the period when the Serampore mission 
began its work, and for long after, remained 
in full force. In the year 1793, the renew'al 
of the company's charter came before the 
Houses of Parliament, and a forinidable oppo¬ 
sition to the religious policy of that body was 
organised, hlr. Wilberforce, although bigot- 
edly hostile to the repeal of the corporation 
and test acts, was a strenuous friend to the 
baptist missions, and to all evangelical efforts 
among the heathen. He succeeded in passing 
a series of resolutions, that missionaries and 
schoolmasters should be provided for the 
Christian instruction of the natives of India. 
The resolutions were, however, impracticable. 
They ^Ye^e not cordially supported hy the 
religious j^uhlic of England, nor by the 
‘'voluntary” missionary societies. All per¬ 
sons who had an extensive acquaintance uith 
India, declared that siicli ineasureB “ went 
too fast and too far,” and would, if practically 
attempted, excite opposition on the part of 
the natives of a formidable character, espe¬ 
cially as the agents of Roman Catholic 
powers would not fail to represent the move¬ 
ment to the natives in the light of a forcible 
interference with their religion. These views, 
the want of unanimous support on the part of 
the friends of missione, and the remonstrances 
of the company, caused the government to 


hesitate in adopting such a policy, and the 
resolutions remained in abeyance. It was 
generally believed that tlie government 
yielded to the influence of Mr. Wilberforce 
in the Commons, but never intended to act 
upon Ids views. It soon became known in 
India that the resolutions of Wilberforce 
were not to be carried ont, and a renewed 
and fierce perseeution against the Kerampore 
mission was the result. Its tracts were 
called in and burnt hy order of the governor 
iji council, who also prohibited the printing 
of any books whatever in the Danish settle¬ 
ments by English subjects. The British 
Christian missionaries were not tinderstood 
hy the governor or council; and tlicy might 
as well have sought to prohibit by law tlie 
blowing of the monsoons. The Serampore 
mission took no liced to the interdicts of the 
anti-gospel confederacy at Calcutta, and the 
few Christian ministers in that city purstied 
their labours ’U'ith unabated xeal. The go¬ 
vernor and council became enraged at this 
obstinacy, and prohibited all preaching to the 
natives, and the issuing of all books or tracts 
Imving a tendency to make proselytes to the 
Christian religion. The conduct of the 
government w^as more befitting a club of 
atheists, than a council of men professing to be 
Christians. The person then presiding over 
the councils of India was Lord Minto. He 
'was not only the hitter enemy of the exten- 
aion of the Christian religion by even the 
most fair, honourable, and politic means, but 
he was the patron of Hindoo "Haws, litera¬ 
ture, and religion." He was a bad politician, 
and a worse Christian. As devil-worship is 
a part of the religion of India, it is no exag¬ 
geration to say that the noble lord wmuld have 
patronised the worsliip of the devil to promote 
his ill-conceived policy. The govern men t at 
home was not, however, mnch more honest, 
earjiest, or enlightened on religious subjects 
than bis lordship; he, on the whole, very 
fairly represented them. 

In 1799, the Serampore mission w’as re¬ 
inforced by a fresh accession of missionaries; 
money, printing-presees, and vaiioua otlier 
instrumentality of usefulness were liberally 
sent to it from England, and the edicts of the 
goveruor-general and his council produced 
no more effect upon its plans and purposes 
than upon the waters of the Indian Ocean, 
The good w'ork w^ent on, and the moral influ¬ 
ence of the friends of the missionaries in 
England became too powerful for the govern¬ 
ment. In 1813, the consent of parliament 
w as obtained for ecclesiastical establishments 
according to the English and Scottish churches. 
In the reign of \Yiliiam III. promise had been 
made that chaplains should be provided, and 
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that they should be instructed in the ku- 
gnages of the people, in order to facilitate 
their usefulness. The government in IBIS 
was only returning to the prineiplee eBpoused 
a century and a quarter before by the hero of 
the revolution. 

The first bishop of the Church of England 
yho was appointed in virtue of the new order 
of things was Dr. hliddlcton. At the close of 
1814, he accepted all India as hU diocese, 
On his arrival there he found fifteen chap« 
kins in Bengal, twelve in tlie presidency of 
Madras, and five in that of Bombay. He 
immediately appointed an archdeaeon for 
each i>residency, and increased the niimher 
of clergymen in them all He patronised 
the Society for promoting Christian. Know¬ 
ledge, and that for the Propagation of tlm 
Gospel. Under his atispices a mission college 
was founded in Calcutta. He died on the 
Sth of July, 1822, having laid the foundation 
for the modern episcopal church of British 
India. 

It was not difficult to find a euitable suc¬ 
cessor to Dr. Middleton, although many at 
the time believed it impossible. Eminently 
qualified men abounded in England then, as 
now, for any enterprise; and provided there 
were impartiality in their selection, there could 
be no difficulty in obtaining sueh. The choice 
fell upon the amiable and gifted Heber, who 
arrived in Calcutta in October, 1823. In 
1824 he proceeded thence on a tour of inspec¬ 
tion through the upper provinces, returning 
by Bombay, Ceylon, and iladras- These 
journeys were of much importance to the 
religious interests of India, ns information 
was obtained by wliich subsequent religions 
operations were guided^ On April 2, 1826, 
while heated, this remarkable man took a 
cold bath, by which his life was suddenly 
terminated His genius, piety, and useful¬ 
ness will ever be cherished in the memory of 
liifl country and the church of God. 

Heher was succeeded hy Dr. Turner, who 
arrived at Calcutta in 1829, and died the 
year following. On the 7th of April, Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, rector of Islington, was ap¬ 
pointed Bishop of Calcutta, and reached the 
sphere of his kboiu's early in October follow¬ 
ing. He had been a man of great popularity 
and usefulness as a parochial minister, and 
the promise which was thus excited as to his 
activity and zeal in India ivas fulfilled; he 
laboured for many years, visiting nearly 
every part of India, and, by his example and 
wisdom, stimulating and directing the zeal, 
not only of the ministers of lus own church, 
but of the various other evangelical commu¬ 
nities, by all of whom he W’as respected and 
loved, "if Di% Wilson kj-s down his labours | 


from ill health, he will, it is alleged, be suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, who has also held the 
rectoi'v of Islington since his father s promo¬ 
tion to the bishopric of Calcutta. 

When the East India Company's charter 
was altered in 1834, it was arranged that two 
additional bishops should he appointed, one 
for Madras and one for Bombay. Dr. Corrie, 
the archdeacon of Madras, was nominated to 
that bishopric, after nearly thirty years* resi¬ 
dence in India. He held hie newly-acquired 
honour scarcely a year, when he died, regret¬ 
ted by all the European inhabitanta, not only 
of the presidency, but of India. Dr. Carr, 
the archdeacon of Bombay, was appointed to 
the new diocese in that presidency: he was 
installed in February, 1838, and resigned 
from ill health in 1861, 

In the arrangements of 1813, it was agreed 
that two clergymen of the Churcli of Scot¬ 
land should be appointed as chaplains in each 
presidency. This number has been since 
increased. 

The renewal of the company's charter 
opened the way for all Christian missionaries 
in India, for the free civeuktion of the word 
of God, and of religions tracts and books. 
After forty years* experience, it has been 
proved beyond controversy that the fears of 
free discussion entertained by the govern¬ 
ment were groundless, and that good has 
been produced, iu proportion as tlie efforts of 
the missionaries were nuconnected with go¬ 
vernment in any form* As Protessor W ilson 
1ms clearly shown, the natives have no uncon¬ 
querable jealousy of the voluntary labours off 
missionaries; it is of the action of government 
irt that way that they are invariably jealous 
and vigilant. 

Missionaries now labour unimpeded by 
governnient in every part of India, and they 
have established educational institutions in 
which the young are trained in the know¬ 
ledge of Christ. This is the more important, 
as iu the schools and colleges instituted by 
government the mention oi Cliristianity is 
prohibited. No book is allowed within them 
ill which Christ is named. If any of the 
pupils become converts to Christianity they 
are dismissed.^ According to one authority, 
if any officer of a government college pen an 
article for a religious periodical, he is sub¬ 
jected to censure, perhaps to dismission. It 
is important, how’ever angry the protests of 
many zealous men, that the government 
should refuse to identify itself with prose- 
lytkm; but if a native/whether in its col¬ 
leges, serving in its army, or numbered 
among its civil servants, chooses to avow 
Chrlsrianity, it is unjust to lay him therefore 
* ^overmieiii in W.Xaishtoa, A.M, 
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under disqimlifi cat Ions, While the censor a 
of tlie East India Company are eager to fix 
upon it the consequences of any error in its 
regulations to secure the appcaTauce and 
reality of impartiality to the natives, they 
onilt to show the many instances in which, of 
lute years, missionary societies have been 
favoured and aided by the company, even at 
the hazard of a charge of partiality from 
otlier quarters. This has been more particu¬ 
larly f lic case in connection udfck the missions 
of the Estahlished Clmrch: the aid afforded 
to the Church hlissionary Society in their 
educational efforts among the Sautals is an 
instance. Soon after the suppression of the 
Santa! insiiiTection of 1855, the director of 
instruction in Bengal addressed a letter to the 
corresponding committee of the Church hlis- 
si on ary Society in Calcutta, stating that the 
government were wilOng to give liberal 
assistance for the establishment of schools 
among the Santals, if the society woidd un¬ 
dertake their establislmient and management. 
The corresponding committee accepbd the 
offer. After various communications respect¬ 
ing the pvoj)Osed ]>lan, the secretary to the 
government of India officially announced to 
the society, under date of November 2Sth, 
1856, the principle upon which all such 
grants would he made ; and the communica¬ 
tion furnishes a complete refutation of tlie 
alleged hostility of the company to the reli¬ 
gious education of the natives. \Wiat the 
company protests against is, even the sem- 
hlance of proselytisrn in the government 
schools, 

" The governor-general in council, viewing 
the |>roposed measure as a grant-iu-aid to a 
missionary body for the secular education of 
an tmcivilised tribe, considers it entirely in 
accordance with the views expressed in the 
honourable court's despatch of the 19th of 
July, 1854, and differing in degree only, not 
in kind, from the grants already made to 
individual missionaries for like purposes with 
the honourable court's full approbation and 
sanction. His lordship in council is of opi¬ 
nion that if the Church ]\Ii&sionary Society, 
or if any respectable person or body of per¬ 
sons, under takes to establish good schools 
among the Santals, the government is bound 
to render very liberal assistance, in proportion 
to the extent to wbich the work may be 
carried, subject only to the inspection of the 
officers of the education department, and upon 
the condition that the government in no u^ay 
interferes with the religious instruction given, 
and that the expense of sueh instruction is 
borne by those who impart it. His lordship 
in council accordingly sanctioua the proposed 
echeuie as a wise and perfectly legitimate 


application of the principle of grantsJu-aid, 
and authorises the lieutenant-governor to 
carry It out forthwith,’* 

The efforts of several of the missionary 
societies to eominit the company to a course 
which the natives ^vould regard as one of 
official proselytisrn have been frequent, 8ucli 
a course the people of England are not pre¬ 
pared to support. The company goes as far 
as public opinion in Englan<l would justify, 
as the above official letter shows. That the 
conduct of the company in this matter is 
a]>prcciated by the religions community of 
India attached to the Church of England is 
evident from the cliargc delivered by the 
Bishop of Madras, September 20tli, 165G:— 
The government 'graiits-in-aiiF will be of 
great service to the cause of missions. Wlieu 
it is considered that there arc little less than, 
twenty tliousand young people under religious 
instruction, and how much the societies are 
crippled for want of menus in imparting a 
thoroughly good education to tliese young 
people, I think you will agree with me that 
it will indeed be a seasonable and happy 
help." * 

As Booii as freedom of missionary effort 
was recognised, many societies sent forth 
khonvers into the vast held. The following 
is a list of the principal associations for tins 
purpose 

Tht Society for tht Pz’opagatiou of the Gosjjel. 

The Church Missiooaiy Society. 

The I/jndou JiIissiouaTy Society, 

Tlic Ba|)list Missioaary Society. 

The Gcoeral Eaptist JiissioDary Society. 

The Scotch Churt'h Missionary Society. 

The Free Cturcli of Scotland Missionary Society. 

The IVcsleyaa Jlissionary Society. 

The Amei'icaii ^^lieslonary Society. 

The Geniian Jlissionary Society. 

Hr, Cooke Taylor thus describes the cha¬ 
racteristics of the labourers, and tlieir labours: 

*—^“The ebief characteristic of the miesion- 
avies is the love of maximising and belauding 
all their own efforts, in order to secure tlie 
advantages of their position. Y"et their suc¬ 
cess as preachers is not great, for it is difficult 
to induce the natives to adopt the systems of 
men wdio have no principle in common with 
themselves. The natives stand aloof, or if 
they approach the European padre, it is to 
receive a present—a bribe—or some particle 
of instruction on points of which they were 
previously ignorant." 

Very seldom lias a more unjust verdict 
been pronounced than this upon any men 
honestly engaged in a good work^ and 
it can only be reconciled with the integrity 
of Dr, Taylor by supposing that he had given 
very inadequate attention to the subject upon 
* C/mrGk l?eci?rdj 1S57- 
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wHcK lie thus eo decidedly pronounced. 
That tliere have been agents of some of the 
societies vv^ho effected little in Indiaj and who 
clung to their positions there hecause they 
would uever have obtained an ccpially respec¬ 
table ministerial position at home, is, unhap¬ 
pily, certain. That such men should be 
tempted to colour their reports to the home 
directories is natnvah No one will deny that 
this has occurred many times during the 
labours of the last halbcentury. But that it 
should have occurred so seldom is surprising, 
and that it should at all occur hereafter, is 
next to impossible, from the numb or in the 
field, the mutual contact of the agents of dif-- 
ferent societies and sects, and the absolute 
certainty that the press of India would detect 
and expose misrepresentations of any kind. 
To describe as ''the chief characteristic of 
the missionaries” a desire to belaud them¬ 
selves or their labours—to distort or mis¬ 
state them in any way^—-is as gross a slander 
as ever was written by one who attained the 
reputation of impartiality. Many missionaries 
in India have taken too desponding a view of 
things. It has actually been "the chief cha¬ 
racter istic of the missionaries** sent there to 
minimise, not to "maximise**—adopting Dr. 
Taylor*s own pliraseology. A careful perusal 
of missionary letters and statements will prove 
this. The compilation of the home reports 
does not rest with the missionary, but wdth 
committees and secretaries in London; the 
missionary does not determine how few or 
liow many of his own letters shall be given 
to the puhlic, nor what extracts from any 
letter may be given or withheld. No doubt 
the peculiar constitution of the man, or his 
view of things on the wliole, will influence a 
secretary in making these selections. He may 
deem it necessary to exclude the less hopeful 
views of his correspondent in the field of 
work, and in his oun more sanguine tempera¬ 
ment select the more buoyant anticipations of 
the faithful labourer for tbe perusal of the 
memhers of the society* But the ^ charge 
would not be just as against societies any 
more than as against missionaries, that there 
existed a disposition to give a false colour¬ 
ing, for venal or other personal purposes, 
to the experiences gleaned in the scene of 
religions effort. A perusal of the reports of 
all the societies engaged in the noble cause will 
leave with any impartial man the conviction 
that the charge of Dr. Taylor, reiterated by 
so many others, is without foundation in fact* 
The amount of effort put forth by the 
religious societies previous to the revolt is a 
subject of great interest, not only to the 
Cliristian Church, hut to the political and 
commercial world, influenced as governments I 


and as commerce must ever be by the moral 
candition of the governed. 

The fifty-seventb report of the Church 
^Missionary Society for Africa and the East 
affords the following intereBting statistics :— 

BOMBAY A^‘D WESTEB:!^ INDIA AIISSION.* 

MISSION ESTABLISHMENT. 

13 Ordaioed EuTopeau Slissionaries, 

4 Ordaioed Native Missionaries. 

2 European Catechists and Teachers. 

1 European Eeniale Teacher. 

2 East-Indian Teachers. 

5 Native Catechists aud Readers. 

20 Native Assistants and Teachers. 

At Nasik there is a native Christian colony 
and an industrial institution. Several young 
natives of education have been converted, 
and are disposed to he useful to their fellow- 
coimtr^mxen. 

SUiQlAKY OF THE BO:JIBA¥ AND WE-STENK INDIA 


MISSION. 

Staiicus .. 0 

Comintinicants ................ 73 

Native Christiana ... 2 GO 

SehooU, iucluding the llobert-hloncy School . 23 

Scholars .. 17 S 0 


CALCUTTA AND NORTH INDIA MISSlON.f 

MISSION ESTABUSHMEXT. 

45 Ordained European ^Ilssionaries. 

1 Ordained Native Missionary. 

6 European Catechists atid Teachers. 

2 European Eemale Teachers. 

5 Bast-Indian Catechists and Teachers. 

S 3 Native Catechists. 

66 Native Scripture*Readers. 

307 Native Teachers and SchoolmBstefs. 

26 Native Schoohnistressca. 

The North Indin mission field occupies the 
greatest extent of country, and numbers tbe 
largest staff of European missionaries of any 
of the society's missions. Tbe distance be¬ 
tween its extreme stations is fifteen linndred 
miles; but by tlie wonderful facilities of 
modern intereommimication the whole district 


will soon be traversed in a 

few days, ns 

message is even now sent in 

a few numites. 

SUMMARY or TQE C.ALCUTTA AND NOBTa INDIA 

MISSION. 



. 27 

Conimunieatils ......... 

.1119 

Native Christians ....... 

..... 7409 

Seminaries and SclmoJs .... 

. 119 

Sem marls ts and Scholars . . . 

.7037 


MADRAS AND SOUTH INDIA AIISSION.^ 

MISSION ESTABLISH ME XT, 

33 Ordained European Missionaries. 

3 Ordained East-Indiaii Missionaries. 


^ European missionaries first arrived in ISSO, 
t Biiropean missionaries llrsl arrived in ISlfi. 
I Buropeau missionaries first arrived in 1 14 . 
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lo Ordaineii Kstive ^rissioiiaries* 

S Eoropefm Catechists and Teachers. 

2 JEuropeaa Priiitcrs mid Agents, 

2 Etiro]>can Pcmale Teachers. 

8 East'Indiaa Catechists and Teaelvers* 

2 East-Indian Female Teachers* 

70 Native Calcchistfi. 

171 Native Scripture-Headers* 

37^! Native Teachers and Schoolmastera. 

IDC Native Schoolmistresses* 

TKe statistical taHes of the South India 
mission at the close of the year 185G exhibited 
a very gratitying resnlt; while there was a 
steady increase in the numher of the baptised 
converts, and in the number of communicants^ 
there had also been a Large accession of more 
than two thousand to the number of those 
who had renonneed idolatry, and placed 
themselves under Christian instruction. The 
wliole number of converts, baptised and un¬ 
baptised, had risen from 33,121 to 30,790, 
TJie communicants had increased from 5201 
to 5344* In the mimher of school children 
there had been a small decrease* from 11,617 
to 11,294, in consequence of the introduction 
of fees. 

sninrAET or Tim WAiutAS and south ikoia siission. 
Stations 27 

Communicants , * , * **...**. 5,344 

Seminaries and Scliools *..**..* 451 

Seminarists and Scholars . *.11,0fl0 

Natives under Ckriatian instriielfon— 

Baptiaed.. * 23,398 

Uiibaptised* * *.12,401 

-35,790 

CETLON MISSION,* 
snasTox nSTABLISnilEKT, 

9 Ordained European Missionaries* 

2 Ordained Native Missionaries. 

3 European Oatecliifits and Teadsers* 

S] Native Cnteclilsts, 

4 Native Scripture-IieaderB* 

78 Native Teachers and Schoobnasiers. 

2S Native ScbooLmistresses* 

su:mrATiY or thi; ozxLOJi siisston* 


Siations . * * .. ***** 7 

CommunicaTita ..*.*,****,.., 334 
Schools, including Cotta Institution , * * 87 

Seminarists and Seholars **.*.,,* 2959 
Native ChriatioES *..,**..**** 2344 


The London hliasiouary Society, chiefly 
sustained and served by congregatioualists, 
was among the earliest in the path of mis¬ 
sionary labour, and selected India as one of 
the flelda of its benevolent enterprise. At 
present its efforts tliero may be statistically 
represented by the following statement:— 

IfOSTIIEaN' IXDIA, 


Churches **,*,***.*********, 0 

Conimmneants * * * ♦*.*....,.*,. . 200 


* Europeau missionaries first arrived in ISIS* 
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Javenik Bay and Boarding Schools, and other 

Educalioiial Institutions *****,*,, 28 

Scholars receiving Education in the Societvk 

Seminaries ..* ! . 2211 


PENniSUUAR INDIA* 


Chui'chcs * * * .*.*,.,.** * 12 

Coinmnnicants.* * , * . 551 

Schools, &e. 95 

Scholars.4110 

THAVANconn* 

Churches -...*****,*,** 7 

Comnumicants.. * * * 937 

Schaok ...******.**,,* 211 
Scholars. ******* 7000 


The missionaries arc not quite so numerous 
as the chimches, but ministers and uative 
teachers, computed together, considerably 
exceed the members of euch Christian aesem- 
hlies* The society, by its constitution, cannot 
receive government support even for its edu¬ 
cational agencies, but individual members of 
tiic government have been its liberal contri¬ 
butors* Air. Colvin, late governor of the 
nortli-Avest provinces, was a supporter of the 
schools at Benares, and Lord Harris, the 
governor of Madras, presided at the last 
annual examination of the society's educa¬ 
tional institution in the capital of that presi¬ 
dency. 

The AYesleyan Missionary Society conduets 
important operations iu India. According to 
its last annual report, it extensively employ a 
native Chiistiaus as catechists, and even as 
ministers* 

The Baptists, as previously shown, were 
the first British missiouaries to devote atten¬ 
tion to India* Smaller in numbers, and weaker 
in resources than the great bodies whose 
labours arc shown in the foregoing tables, 
they do not employ so many agents as either 
of them; hut their work has been most ho¬ 
nourable ; they bravely pioneered the way for 
others, and the names of Carey and Marsh- 
man (rotlierdudaw of the gallant Havelock of 
Lucknow) will ever bo held in honour as 
amongst the best benefactors of India* 

The Seottifih missionary societies are also 
inferior in resources to the gi^eat Engiish 
societies; but Dr* Buff and other eminent men 
have gone forth from them, and reudci'ed great 
service to the cause of Christian education. 

The churches of the United States of 
America ha\"e been also zealous iu efforts to 
extend the gospel in India* The Presbyte¬ 
rian board of foreign missions alone hag tliirty 
missionaries there, and several hundred native 
families are attached to their communion in 
the north-Tvest provinces* 

For a considerable number of years, ver¬ 
sions of the Bible, and of portions of the Bible, 
in the various languages and dialects of India 
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have beea in circnktion, and lately, renewed 
and Yigorons exertion has been pnfc forth 
to secure correct translations hy men eminent 
in their reputation for knowledge of these 
languages. The following is the societyk 
report as to the auxiliaries in India, and 
the number of copies which each has distri¬ 
buted :— 

Calcutta Bible Society, iiiaUtntcd IBll , 919,350 

Seram pore Miaaioiiariea... , , 200,000 

North India Bible Society, at Agra, in- 

fltitnlcd J845 .. 75,523 

Madras Bible Society, inatitnted 1820 , . 3,,02S,99G 
Bombay Bible Society, instituted 1813 . 222,718 
Colombo Bible Society, instituted 1813, 

with yarioLis Branches in Ceylon . , 42^605 

Joifna Bible Society. 113,115 

The Religious Tract Society has sent 
gratuitously, or sold at reduced prices, copies 
of works iti the various languages of India, 
which are supposed to he ivritteu on subjects 
most calculated to draw the attention of the 
natives to the great themes of the Christian 
religion. It is remarkable that all these 
societies work in the most complete harmony. 
British, Americans, and Germans, whatever 
their nationality ; chtirchmen and dissenters, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, whatever their sect, are 
one in spirit for the great work of evange¬ 
lising the heathen. That an extensive in¬ 
fluence is being produced is obvious to all 
observers capable of forming an opinion. 
Many of the natives are beginning to inquire; 
and there are symptoms in the decay of old 
institutions, that the cumbrous fabrics of idol 
atry are beginning to give way. Christianity 
is operating among them in two ways; it 
exliibits its own glorious life amidst the de¬ 
cadence of antique idolatries, they grow old, 
and are stricken by tlie touch of e%"er-chang¬ 
ing time, while Christianity puts forth the 
vitality and vigour of perennial youth; and 
w^hile it is itself lifefiil, and healthful as it 
is beautiful it is gradually contributing to 
the decay of all the old superstitions that yet 
stand in ponderous and gloomy magrutiide 
around it. The beautiful banyan-tree grows 
and thrives amidst ruins, the dilapidation 
of which it hastens; flourishing in its 
bloom above the time-smitten temple or 
pagoda, it strikes its roots beneath their foun¬ 
dations, and at last brings the proud trophies 
of past ages in rubbish around it. Such will 
be the history of Christianity in India. The 
idol-cars and temples ^vill be shattered, and 
known only in the memory of the mischiefs 
they created, wbile the imperishable truth, of 
God triumphs. It is the decree of God for 
India and for every land, “Ma^na verztas 
prevaleML'* 


LANGUAGES, LTTERATUBE, A^c, 

The languages of India are numerous, 
and in the hill countries, among the wild 
and but partially subdued tribes already 
noticed, those spoken are scarcely known to 
Europeans. There are no books extant in 
those tongues, nor are they even organised, 
their chai^acter and constrnctiou being as little 
known to intelligent Indians as to English, 
The ancient language of India, at all events 
of the prevailing race, was Sanscrit, which, as 
all scholars are aware, is one of the most 
ancient in the world. It is probably as old as 
the date of the confusion of tongues at Babel* 
From the Sanscrit the Indo-European family 
of languages is mainly derived. The lan¬ 
guages of southern India are not, limvever, 
derived from tliat stock. The Tamil is sup¬ 
posed to be the oldest of these* There are 
Sanscrit derivatives in them all, but not to a 
great extent. The great antiquity of the 
iSanserit may be illustrated by the eircum- 
staoce that the Hymns of tlie Bigveda are 
asserted by the great Sanscrit scholar. Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, to have been written at least 
lifteen centuries prior to the Cbriatian era, 
BO they may be even as ancient as the writings 
of Moses* A more complete and compre¬ 
hensive study of the languages of India and 
the neighbouring countries is a desideratum 
not only for the enrichment of philological 
learning, but as important to ethnological 
inquiry. One of the greatest of hving philo¬ 
sophers has ^Y^itten —** I^anguages compared 
together, and considered as objects of the 
natural history of the mind, and when sepa¬ 
rated into families according to the analogies 
existing in their internal structure, have be¬ 
come a rich source of Jiistorical knowledge; 
and this is probably one of the most brilliant 
results of modern study in the last sixty or 
seventy years. From the very fact of their 
being products of the intellectual force of 
mankind, they lead us, by means of the ele¬ 
ments of their organism, into an obscure dis¬ 
tance, unreached by traditionary records. 
The comparative study of languages show's us 
that races now separated by vast tracts of 
land are allied together^ and have migrated 
from one common primitive seat; it indicates 
the course and direction of all migrations, and 
ill tracing the leading epochs of development, 
recognises, by means of the more or less 
changed structure of the language, in the 
permanence of certain forms, or in the more 
or less advanced destruction of the formative 
system, icMch race has retained most nearly 
the language common to all W'lio had emi¬ 
grated from the general seat of origin.''* 

* Cosmos ; Otte's traasktion, voL ii. p. 471. 
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Of tbe three distinct families into wliicli 
the languages of the ^vorld aue divided by 
philologists—the Semitic, the JnplietiCj or 
Indo-European (called also Iranian and 
Allan), and the Hamitic—the Sanscrit is 
identified with the second. Most profound 
philologists concur in deriving these three 
families of languages from a common origin, 
which is supposed to be lost. The Chevalier 
Bunsen describes the Iranian "stock/' or 
family of languages, as having eight more or 
less extensive branches. The first and most 
ancient he considers to be the Celtic; the 
second, the Thracian or Illyrian; the third, 
the Armenian; the fourth, the Iranian or 
Arian; the fifth, the Greek and Roman; 
the sixth, the Sclavonic, 

The class to which the most eminent lan¬ 
guages of India and Persia belong is, accord¬ 
ing to the chevalier, only fourth on the list as 
to antiquity. His remarks on this subject 
arc as interesting os appropriate, "The 
fourth formation we propose to call the Arlan,* 
or the Iranian, as presented in Iran proper. 
Here we must establish two great subdivi¬ 
sions : the one comprises the nations of Iran 
jiroper, or the Arian Btock, the languages of I 
Media and Persia, Its moat primitive repre¬ 
sentative is the Zmd, We designate hy this 
name hotli the laugnage of the most ancient 
cuneiform inscriptions (or Persian iuscriptions 
in Assyrian characters) of the sixth and fifth 
century, b,c,, and that of the ancient parts of 
the Zend-Avesta, or the sacred hooks of the 
Patsees, as explained hy Burnouf and Lassen* 
We talte the one as the latest specimen of the 
■western dialect of the ancient Persian and 
Median (for the two nations had one tongue), 
in its evanescent state, as a dead language \ 
the other aa an ancient specimen of its eastern 
dialect, preserved for ages hy tradition, and 
tlierefore not quite pure in its vocalism, but 
most complete in its system of forms. The 
younger representatives of the Persian lan¬ 
guage are the PehleAU (the language of the 
Sasaaniaus) and the Pazend, the mother of 
the present, or modern Persian tongue, w^hieh 
is represented in its purity hy Ferdusi, about 
the year 1000 [of our era], Tbe Pushtu, or 
language of the Affghans, belongs to the same 
hrancli. The second subdivision embraces 
the Arian languages of India, represented hy 
the Sanscrit and its daughters, '^ 

Hr, Max Muller considers the languages 
which are spoken hy niauy of the nations 
around India aa derived from the Chinese, 
He describes the Tartaric branch as having 

* ITc uses tli& words Arlan and Iraiima both ia n 
gi-ncrlc and specific sense* 

f Outlines of FhilosQphtj of Von'sn'^al 
applie^L to Lan^itOffe aud vol, ii. p- 6, 


spread in a northern, and the Bhotya in a 
soutlicru direction: the former spreading 
through Asia towards the European penin¬ 
sula, and the seats of political civilisation; 
the latter teudiug toward the Indian penin - 
siila, and encircling the native land of the 
Brahmanic Arians," Upon tliia the Cheva¬ 
lier Bunsen observes " The study of tbe 
Tibetan or Bhotya language, and that of the 
Burmese, offers the nearest hnlc between 
the Chinese and the more recent formations; 
hut even a comparison of Sanscrit roots is 
indicated by our method. For it is the cha¬ 
racteristics of the noblest languages and 
nations, tliat they preserve most of the 
ancient heirlooms of humanity, remodelling 
and univGi'salising it at the same time with 
productive originality,” 

The Sanscrit is exceedingly perfect, and, 
at the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, was spoken by a lax’ge iiroportion of 
the [leople, certainly by all the superior 
classes^ The names of places and objects, 
handed down hy the Greeks, are all of Ban- 
scrit origin. It is that in which the Brah- 
ininical hooks arc written. SiiAVilliam Jones 
considered it the most finished of all the dead 
languages, more complete, copious, and re¬ 
fined than either Latin or Greek, 

Tlie Pali is the sacred language of the 
Buddhists. The Sanscrit and Pali have been 
frequently represented as bearing a relation 
to one another, similar to that w hicli the Greek 
and Latin no’vv do in Europe, 

The chief languages of India derived from 
the Sanscrit are—"Beugidi, Assamese, Orissan, 
and Tirliutiya, spolten in the eastern provinces; 
Nepalese, Oashmlri, and Doguri, prevailing 
in the north ; Punjabi, MuJcani, Sindi, Kutchi, 
Giizerati, and Kimkuiia, found on the western 
side; Bikanera, iMarwara, Jayapiira, Udaja- 
pnra, Haruli, Braja Bhaka, Malavi, Buudelak- 
handi, Slaghada, and I^lahratta, all spoken in 
the south.” In the central provinees the 
Ilinduwee is the parent of a class of dialects, 
provincial and local, such as the JMenwa and 
other dialects of Rajpoot aim ; iMahratta is the 
vernacular in the w'hole of Caiidleisli, Aiinm- 
gahad, and some remote districts into wdiicli it 
was introduced hy tlie incursions of the Mali- 
rattas, Hindustauee is the principal of the 
Hiudmvee family of dialects, and it is spoken 
throughout the whole of Kortlieru India, and 
generally by those even w’^ho use more fre¬ 
quently some provincial or local dialect. The 
languages in Southeni India, not derived 
from the Sanscrit, are, as to their origin, 
subjects of keen discussion among philologists. 
It is contended by many who have given 
much attention to the philosophy of language, 
that they are not derivable from any existing 
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Janguage. The Tamil is the vernacular in the 
Carnatic; the Teloogoo prevailing coastwise 
from JMadras to Orissa ; Kamata (or Oanarese) 
extending from the basin of the upper Ca- 
very to the Maiigcra arni of the Godavery ; 
Tulnva on the Canara coast; and Malayalim 
along the coast from Canara to Cape Co¬ 
morin, and is commonly called the Malahar 
tongue. 

The Prahrit^ which appears to have been 
the first oorrnjjtion of the Sanscrit, is a dead 
language; there is a Prakrit literature as well 
as a Sanscrit, and it is popnlarJy more read, 
but the Jkalimins cultivate acquaintance more 
intimately with the parent language. 

The literature of India is interesting. 
Beside the sacred books in tlie Sanscrit and 
Prakrit, there are poems of consirlerable value, 
sacred and heroic epics, and hymns to the 
deities, Conceniiiig the poetry of the Hin¬ 
doos, oriental scholars differ very much in 
their estimate : some praising them as rival¬ 
ling the works of Homer ; others describing 
them as ornate and tasteless, abounding in 
va 2 >id thoughts and puerile repetitions. Borne 
of the speciinens translated into English de¬ 
serve a higher reputation than Hr. Colebrooke 
and others are disposed to concede ; nor are 
there wanting passages of exquisite beauty, 
written with rhetorical effect and artistic 
arrangement. 

There are few^ translations of the choice 
works of Indian literature in the English 
language. The French, Germans, Italians, 
ilussians, and even the modern Greeks, have 
translations of various productions of merit, 
originally written in the old tongue of India, 
of which there is no English translation. 
There ai^e many scraps, and cletaciied por¬ 
tions of these w’orks, in various periodicals 
published in Calcutta and Bombay, hut the 
government of India has done scarcely any¬ 
thing to promote in England a knowledge of 
Indian literature. The IlonouraUle East 
India Company throws the blame of this 
neglect upon the royal government The 
Board of Control, it is alleged, has system¬ 
atically opposed all pecuniary outlay for such 
pui'poses, England is indebted to the enter¬ 
prise of individuals for what she knows of 
Banscrit literature, and to no one more than 
Professor ^Mlson, 

There are two gi^eat epic poems in flie 
Sanscrit which have obtained the praise of 
oriental scholars—the Mama Yana and the 
MahahharaL Pama was son of the King of 
Glide, and possessed of extraordinarv phy¬ 
sical strength and andacious courage. His I 
wife, Sita, was abducted by a sorcerer king, 
wliose kingdom was the island of Oeylon, 
llama, having formed an alliance with Haiui- J 
VOL. r. 


man, chief of the monkeys, made war upon 
the sorcerer; they coustructed a bridge of 
a miraculons nature across the sea from tlie 
peninsula to Ceylon, Over this, the allied 
Hindoos and monkeys being joined by celes¬ 
tial spirits, proceeded, and attacked the sor¬ 
cerer and his army of demons with complete 
success. Marvellous achievements w'ere ne¬ 
cessary to this trinmpli, and these are narrated 
wdth so much poAver in some places, and pue¬ 
rility in others, that it might he doubted 
AA'hether it was not the work of various 
minds. 

The drama is better kno\m to the English 
literary public than other portions of Hindoo 
literature. The learned librarian of the India* 
House has translated several of the best 
specimens. The chief piece, *Suconfalu^ was 
translated by Sir William Jones. Tlie num¬ 
ber of the dramatic compositions known to us 
does not exceed sixty. Borne of these are of 
very ancient date, and some are modern. It 
would appear that each play Avas performed 
but once—on occasion of some great festival— 
in the hall or court of a palace; the people, 
geuerally, probably from this cause, know 
nothing of this department of their literature, 
the most learned Brahmins being acquainted 
only Avith certain portions, Avhich do not 
appear to have been rememhered for their 
literary merit so mncli aa from circumslantlab 
reasons. There is no longer any taste for 
this description of literature among the 
Bralmiius, 

Almost all classes of the ^Aeoplc are familiar 
Avitli i>assage8 from the Rama Vanu, w Vwh 
they seem never tired of re|)eating,. This has 
been adduced as a proof of its great literary 
merits, but the fact anses mainly from the 
sympathy of the native mind Avith the super¬ 
stitions, absurdities, and atrocities which are 
the subjects of tlie poem, 

Tliere are some good pastorals, and a few 
dcscrljdive pieces that haA'C peculiar merits; 
but generally the Bpedmens of poetry whicli 
remain, and almost all of modern composition, 
are devoid of energy, iinugination, or deli¬ 
cacy of taste. 

It is obserA-able that Avliiie the Hindoos 
have obtained a character in Europe for gen¬ 
tleness, or had j>nor to the late horrible revolt 
acquired such, tlie passages in their poetic 
Avorks which are chiefly, if not excJimively, 
marked by energy, are tliose which give ex- 
j>reEslon to revenge. It would he hardly 
possible to cnll Irom any language more pi o- 
found and eager utterances of vengeance tiiun 
may be selected from the Hindoo poetry, 
lu one of the dramas, Oakshasa, a Erahmiu, 
is thus made to exult in the destruction of 
S^anda 
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" 'Th known io all the world 
I vowed the death of Nntida^ and I slew him ; 

The ciirrcut of a vow will work ita W'aj'^j 
And caunot bo rcaisUd, 'I'Yhat h doite 
Is spread abroad^ aud I no more have power 
To stop the tale* Whj should I? Be it known 
The fires of my wrath alone expire, 

Like the fierce conflagraLion of a forest, 

From lack of fuel, not of weariness* 

The flames of my Just auger have consumed 
The branching ornaments of Naada's stem, 
Abandoned by the frightened priests and people, 
They have enveloped in a show er of ashes 
The blighted tree of his ambitious councils; 

And they have overcast with sorroiv's clouds 
The smiling heaven of those moon-like looks, 

That shod the light of love upon my foes*” 

The spirit of rengeanee which fires every 
sentiment, anggests every image, and ent^\dnes 
itself in every graceful and delicate turn of 
expression, in this elegant and poetical pas¬ 
sage, generally pervades the productions of 
Hindoo authors of any ability. 

The efforts of the government to promote 
the education of the native youth of India 
have been referred to when describing its 
religious conditiou* It is more than a 
hundred years aince the first attempt was 
made, by voluntary Christian benevolence, for 
the education of indigent Chrisfimi children 
ill India* Out of this effort arose the free 
school of Calcutta. In 1781 Mr, Hastings 
founded the ^lohammedan college of Calcutta* 
In 1795 a Sanscrit college was founded at 
Benares, by an act of the imperial parliament* 
The educational efforts of the Baptist mission¬ 
aries %vere pursued steadily at Beranipore 
during the latter part of tlie last century, and 
the foundation was laid for subsequent and 
more eflScient efforts of the same kind* In 
1821 the Hindoo college of Calcutta was 
established. Government grants and indi^ 
vidual benevolence contributed to make this 
an Institution worthy of the object* A few 
wealthy natives took an interest in the 
undertaking, and one of some celebrity, Ram- 
Tnohun Hoy, became its benefactor* In 1830 
tlie Rev* Br* Buff, a missionary, opened a 
school or college for tlie instruction of the 
natives, under the auspices of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. This 
institution professed to give instruction on 
Christian principles, which was not permitted 
in the government college. The friends of 
each censured the other, but both were right 
in the courses respectively adopted* The 
government acted wisely in abstaining from 
nil interference in religious matters, thereby 
not only avoiding the jealousy of the native.s, 
but the mutual jealousies of different Christian 
denominations* Dr* Duff, as the represeuta- 
tiv'c of a particular religious community, and 
Ids mission to India being essentially of a 


religions character, acted wisely in basing the 
education imparted upon the Gospel* The 
government at Calcutta soon after organised 
a general committee of public instruction, 
which did not work so well as was expected* 
In 1832 council of education'* was ap¬ 
pointed, instead of the previous committee of 
instruction. The persons composing the 
council were civil otHcers of high rank, the 
judge of the supreme court* two natives, and 
a paid secretary; tlie secretary, being the 
ofiSeer of the government, really administering 
the department of education, the council 
being merely nominal* The duties imposed 
upon this officer, who was a professor in the 
Hindoo college, i^hysician to the fever lios- 
pitai, government book agent, inspector of 
schools, &c* &c,, were so numerous, as to 
throw around his office an air of the ludicrous. 
The impreseion naturally left upon an impar¬ 
tial observer was, that the government never 
seriously intended a man with such a multi¬ 
tude of appointments to do anything ; in fact, 
the secretary of the council appeared to be a 
sort of autocrat, from whose decisions there was 
no appeal* The result was wdiat might be ex¬ 
pected, very considerable dissatisfaction among 
the professors of tlie college and the public 
generally* lu 1835 Lord William Beiitinck 
inaugurated a new educational policy—that 
of encouraging the English language, and 
education mainly* if not exclusively* through 
its mediimi. This has influenced the cha¬ 
racter of the instruction communicated in the 
government colleges, so as to revolutionise 
the whole system* The natives do not favour 
the plan; they cling to their vernacular Ian- 
g ungues, or are ambitious of becoming Ban sent 
scholars, and more conversant with the litera¬ 
ture of that language, Afany are, Jiowever, 
desirous of learning English, as opening a 
way to their political advancement* In lS3fi 
the Alohainmedan college of Hadji Mohammed 
Moksin was made available for general in¬ 
struction* It is delightfully situated on a 
bank of the Ganges, thirty miles from Cal¬ 
cutta, and in the midst of a considerable 
population* The system is the same as in 
the chief colleges at Calcutta and Benares* 
About the same time the college at Dacca 
was established* Since then, at Kishnagur* 
Agra, and Delhi, other institutions of a si mi - 
lar nature have been founded* Scliools have 
also been opened there by government* but 
in many cases too mucii prominence lias been 
given to the English langtiage. There are 
nearly two liundred government educational 
iustitutious in the Bengal presidency, and tlie 
north-west provinces connected with it* The 
amount of money expended upon them is not 
far short of £100,000 annually* This includes 
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the medical college of Calcutta, wliich is the 
best managed and most successful in the 
ju'esideucy, perhaps in India, 

The educational eilbrts of the government 
in the Bombay presidency are considerable, as 
compared with the other presidencies and the 
proportion of popuUitioE, The Elphiiistone 
Institutionj comprising a college and high and 
low school; the Grant Medical College ; and 
the Poonah Sanscrit College,—are all higlily 
respectable, and professors of eminent reputa¬ 
tion are employed in them. The district and 
village vernacular schools are about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty in number. About £20,000 
per annum is spent for educatioual purposes 
in the Bombay presidency, 

Madras is less provided with means of 
superior instruction than the sister presiden¬ 
cies, so far as government is concerned. 
The University High Seliool in the city 
of Madras, is the only institution where 
education in the English tongue is afforded. 
There are but few vernacular schools in 
the presidency, and scarcely £6000 a year 
is expended for educational purposes. It is, 
however, a pleasing fact, that where the 
government has done least, voluntary effort 
has done most. If in ^ladras only a few 
thousand pupils receive instruction under 
the patronage of the state, the voluutary reli¬ 
gious and educational societies have estab¬ 
lished one thousand schools, and are educating 
one hundred tliousand children, Bombay 
lias rather less than one hundred voluntary 
schools, in which there are about six thousand 
five hundred scholars, not quite half the num¬ 
ber to wJiich the government affords instruc¬ 
tion in til at presidency, Bengal has not 
many more volLiiitary scJjooJs than Bomba}', 
but they are better attended, the proportion 
being about three to one. Besides these 
general schools, there are boarding scliools 
for the orphans of native Christians, especially 
recent converts, who endure much persecution 
if of the higher castes. 

The education iu all these schools is con¬ 
fined to boys. The nature of the institutions, 
and the habits of the people, confine the 
attendance upon them to male children and 
youths. The prejudice against female educa¬ 
tion is very strong in the native miiuL 
Woman is held in contempt throughout India, 
as in all other heathen countries. In this con¬ 
temptuous feeling woman herself is acqui¬ 
escent The voluntary societies have insti 
tuted nearly four hundred schools throughout 
India for female children, exclusive of about 
one hundred boarding schools. The females 
in the orphan schools have been generally 
either the daughters of converts, or children 
saved from famine, or from the destruction to 


which female infants are subjected in various 
parts of India, These humane exertions for 
the female population have been chiefly made 
in Southern India, within the presidency of 
Madras. Few* efforts have as yet been made 
to impart religious or other intelligence to 
the adult female population: the difficulties 
in the way, arising from oriental jealousy and 
prejudice, are great, yet not altogether insur- 
moim table. 

The system of education adopted in the 
government schools is obsolete, and the pro¬ 
gress made by the scholars not very encourag¬ 
ing, Many of the teachers are natives, and 
few^ appear to take to their work heartily. 
The same may be said of the native profes¬ 
sors in the higher schools. Impartial ob¬ 
servers have described them as listless, and 
exercising but small beneficial influence, 
yince the introduction of the government 
colleges and high schools, many of the natives 
educated in them have become infidels. It 
would not be very difficult to make a Jain a 
deist, or a Buddhist an atheist ; the Brahmin 
is not so ready a convert to any form of infi¬ 
delity, The education of the more respect¬ 
able natives in European knowledge has 
hitherto not improved them much iu any 
way, except the acquisition of English, 
French, and a smattering of science. Their 
vanity and assumption of learning would he 
incrcdihle, if not so well attested. The 
merest nonsense is published, by “ Young 
Bengal” especially, as if the creations of un¬ 
rivalled genius. In a much less degree a 
similar effect is observed upon the pupils of 
the schools, not one in twenty of whom make 
any acquisitions of a solid kind. In the volun- 
taiy schools there is tins advantage, tliat the 
elements of the Cliristiau religion are com¬ 
municated, however little may be received of 
whatever else is taught. 

It is a remark able fact, that few native 
youths educated in the government colleges 
remain loyal to the government. As all lite¬ 
rature of a religious com|iIexion is necessarily 
prohibited by the authorities, the young men 
find no access to sucJi; but infidel books of 
the worst character are obtained, as the libra- 
ricB are not regulated with sufficient strin¬ 
gency in this respect. Young India,” as 
they leave their Alma Mater,—great English 
and French scholars in their own esteem,—are 
generally concealed infidels and open rebels. 
At the various associations of which they are 
members, subjects of discussion are constantly 
selected for the purpose of displaying the 
indignation which they profess to feel that 
foreigners should govern their country. The 
speeches made on these occasions betray the 
mo.st inflated eelf-conceit, gross ignorance of 
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moral and pf>Utical philosophy, and a spirit 
and principle thoroughly adverse to British 
rule. The following graphic sketch by an eye - 
witness will enlighten our readers as to some of 
the causes ’which operate in rendering of little 
value the school and college system of India:— 
On any ordinary da}" the visitor will see, 
on a table in the midst of a small room, one 
of the ^professors* sitting in oriental fashion, 
after the manner of tailors i his head is bare, 
his shoulders are bare ; the day is hot, and 
the roll of muslin vvbich envelops his body 
out of doors has been removed; the aniple 
rotundity of the stomach heaves regularly 
above the muslin folds which encircle the 
loins and thiglis. The shaven crown of the 
worthy ‘professor/ and his broad quivering 
back, glow with the heat; whilst a disciple, 
standing behind him, jdies the fan ilgoronsly 
to and fro, and produces a ciuTent of wind 
that keeps the huge mass partiaOy cool. 
Around the table are squatted numbers of 
dirty-looking youths, carefully enveloped in 
tlieir muslin dresses, as prescribed by the 
rules, and droning, one by one, over a in ami- 
script page, wliich is handed from one to 
another in succession. The majority are 
dozing, and well they may, for it is sleepy 
work—the same verses nasally intoned by 
one after another with unvarying monotony, 
and doubtless with similar errors. The ‘ pro¬ 
fessor * seldom speaks, for he too is dozing 
heavily on the table, anxiously awaiting the 
bell that is to release him to liberty and 
dinner. The same scene is being repeated 
in other similar rooms, wliere other ‘ profes¬ 
sors * are similarly dozing and teaching, and 
other youths similarly shut up from the light 
ot God*8 sun, which shines ’without ; and of 
his spirit, which should shine within them/* 
The newspapers and other periodicals 
printed in the native languages are con¬ 
ducted in a manner in perfect keeping with 
the state of “ Young India,” as above de- 
flcrihed. Piirions and bitter attacks upon 
the government are circulated through such 
media all over the land. These seldo’tn 
possess satire, for which the native mind does 
not seem to have relish or capacity; in¬ 
deed, so little are the people generally capa¬ 
ble of comprehending it, that the "keenest 
satire upon their own gods and super¬ 
stitions are listened to with impert’tirbable 
gravity, and treated as if serious argumenta¬ 
tions. The false statements, appeals to the 
pride of race, and to the superstitious feeling 
of the people,—with wTiich the infidel writers 
themselves had no sympathy,—which have 
appeared in the vernacular press, did much 
to sow suspicion in the minds of the soldiery, 
and to iiiilame the passions and ambition of 


the native ju'iiices, preparing both for the 
revolt vliich lias recently poured such a tor¬ 
rent of disorder and havoc over the country. 
Whatever administrative alterations may bo 
effected in India resulting from that event, a 
radical change in the system of education 
ought to he among the most prominent. 

Happily, there is a new native literature 
now springing up, ’uliich, altlioiigh it may 
not as yet have hat 1 time to work much good, 
is, like leaven, eileutly and gradually oper¬ 
ating in the mass. Tim Religions Tract 
Society has issued %^arious works, prepared 
by persons vmll acquainted with the people, 
and these, distributed in most of the lan¬ 
guages spoken in the country, are beginning 
to be objects of curiosity. The Ronian 
character is now adopted in printing these 
works, and persons of great anthority in such 
matters maintain that iiiiich facility to the 
extension of knowledge will result from the 
plan. The experiment has, however, yet to 
be tried; the heiiefit expected is doubtful. 

The British and Foreign Eible Society/like 
the Tract Boeiety, is diffusing knowledge 
through the medium of the vernacular lan¬ 
guages, making the sacred Scriptures a stan¬ 
dard book ill every tongue. Br. Yates* 
version of the Bengalee Bible, with Mr. 
Wenger's revisions, and a carefully revised 
Hindu! version, are now being actively circu¬ 
lated til Bengal. Last May the printing of 
20,000 copies of the Gospel, in the Hindui- 
Kaithi, was commenced under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Rev. A. Sternberg of Mozuffer- 
pore. The Hindui-Nagri Old Testament has 
been completed and issued at Allahabad, by 
the Rev. J. Owen, of the A meric an Presby¬ 
terian ]\fission. under tlie auspices of the 
Agra Bible Society. The Old Testament, in 
Pwo-Karem, is in progress. It is being con¬ 
ducted by the American inissionaries in 
Pegu; a grant of £500 to the object has 
been voted by the London Society. What¬ 
ever he the character of the education given 
in the existing schools, the people are being 
taught to read, and can therefore use the 
books circulated. In view of this fact the 
North India Bible Society issued, a few 
mouths ago, the following remarkable and 
spirited address iEducation is making con¬ 
siderable advance. The people are be¬ 
coming better able to read our hooks, and 
we hope more interested in searching into 
our religion. The country is also rapidly 
filling up with missionaries, who are the main 
mstriiments in spreading our books among 
the people. The past year has given us 
considerable accessions, and we have now 
witliin what may be called tlie bounds of our 
society, about 100 missionaries of various 
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denomiaations, most of wliom will look to ' 
this society for their supplies. It is also ^ 
gratifying to be able to state, that there are ; 
acattered over the country an apparently in¬ 
creasing number of laymen, who are desirous 
of distributing the Bible, and who are fre¬ 
quently making detnauds upon our stock. The 
held of our operations also, though already of 
vast extent, is continually >videniug. Dimng 
the past year, Onde has given to us three 
millions of immortal souls, and the course of 
events shows that it cannot he long before the 
gates of Affghanistan will be thrown 03 ) 6 n 
for the entrance of the Gospel” 

The district in wdiich this society operates 
is immense, reacliing from the undefined limit 
in the east, where the Bengalee language meets 
the Hindoo, stretching thence across the centre 
of India to the Marathai speaking tribes, and 
thence including Kaj poo tana to the northern 
bounds of India, comprising a population of 
not less than sixty miUious. 

Mr. Uoerule has just finished the revision 
of the Urdu New Testauieut, in the Arabic 
character. An edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment in the same language, in the Homan 
character, published in 1845, has been re¬ 
vised by hlessrs. Mather, Smith, and Leu- 
polt, the original translators. The Bombay 
auxiliary Bible Society has just issued a com¬ 
plete edklou (5000 copies) of the Scriptures 
in the Marathai. Of the Gujurati New Tes¬ 
tament tliey have lately Issued 6000 copies, 
and since then 5(XX) copies of the whole Bible 
in that dialect, 

A gratifying exemplification of the way in 
which the progress of education, and the cir¬ 
culation of books of a useful character, act 
upon one another, bas occurred in connection 
with the labours of tJie friends of education 
and Bible distribution in Ceylon. During 
the years 1856-7, the issues of the Singhalese 
and ludo-Portuguese Scriptures amounted to 
3842. A person writing from Colombo, 
says ''Much attention is paid to the native 
educational establishments, and it is the %vish 
of the committee that all the schools should 
he furnished -with the entire New Testament. 
The Central Scliool commission has purchased 
500 copies of the Gospel of St. Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles, recently printed for the 
use of the government vernacular scliools.” 
In Ceylon it is not so necessary for the go¬ 
vernment to avoid the charge of interfering 
with tlie religion of the people. The pre¬ 
vailing sup era tit ion being that of Buddha, 
there doea not exist the same popular jealousy 
of g'overnment propagandism. The laboiirs 
of these voluntary associations in Ceylon have 
so imiiressed the present governor, that lie 
has become the patron of the auxiliary Bible 


GO 

Society, Sir George Grey has ordered the 
remission of duty on paper, and other mate¬ 
rial sent out for the auxiliaries' use. The 
local committee, encouraged by these tokens 
of appreciation and support, recently passed 
a resolution to present as a gift from tlie 
society a Bible, in the vernacular, to every 
newly-married couple among the native Chris¬ 
tians. 

The countries around India proper are 
receiving similar benefits from the operation 
of education al and book societies. An edi¬ 
tion of 5000 copies of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke has been completed in Punjahee, 
and an edition ef[ually large of the Gospel 
of Matthew is issuing in the same dialect. 

The Persian language being understood 
hy many iu the north-west provinces as well 
as in Persia, the Bible in that language is dis¬ 
tributed in those countries as opportunity 
allows. The Gospel of Matthew has been 
translated into Thibetian, Types have been 
prepared at Secundra, and the interesting 
country of Thibet will be penetrated by ad¬ 
venturous men, desirous to circulate the word, 
of God in its remote regions. The llev, Mr, 
Ciarke, of Peshawuir, has translated into 
Pushtoo the Gospel of St. John, and the 
society has ordered two thousand copies in 
lithograph. A committee of gentlemen ac¬ 
quainted. with the language has been fomed 
at Peshawur, for the pur 3 x 1 se of preparing 
translations of other portions of the Bible, 

Both the Bible and Tract Societies have 
extended their operations to Assam, Tenes- 
serini, and Pegu, where, from various circum¬ 
stances, the people are likely to welcome 
books. In the Tenesserim provinces the 
poonjiea (a poonjie is a sort of priest and 
schoolmaster) teach tlie ]icople reading, writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic for the payment of a little 
labour in the rice-field. Nearly every village 
lias its hioimg, or school. The goveniinent 
has established schools of a superior cJia- 
ractor, and the missionaries, esjieciallr tlie 
American, have supplemented them, and 
teach the Christian JScriptiires. The Ame¬ 
rican Baptists have opened eight boarding 
and day-schools at Moulmein, ^vith an ave¬ 
rage attendance of five hundred scholars. In 
tlie other provinces eighteen similar scliools 
have been established, and a very consider¬ 
able number of nidi mental schools taught by 
natives. Throughout tlie interesting terri- 
torv of Pegu the Baptist American jBission 
is khoun'ng, not only to preach the Gospel 
to the people, but to elevate them by educa¬ 
tion, Native preachers and teacliers are em¬ 
ployed witli success, and a new vernacular 
literature is being ra])idly stipplied. 

The Britisli press in India is acquiring rapidly 
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increasing influence* If the measure of Lord 
Canning, in restricting the liberty of the press 
during the late revolt^ were a necessary policy^ 
it proves that the English language mast 
have made great progress among the natives, 
Not many years ago it would have been of no 
consequence whatever to the government 
what the English, press in India ptiblished, 
so far as any influence it might exercise upon 
the natives might he taken into consideration. 
If, however, as many allege, the real object was 
to stifle discussion as to the acts of the go¬ 
vernment, it proves that the English press is 
no longer the subservient tool of any Indian 
administration, as it was wont to he con¬ 
sidered, but that its independence and power 
are felt at governmeiit house. It is likely 
that both the motives glanced at operated 
with the governor-general and council ; it is 
no longer a matter of iiulifl'erence to them 
either as regards the public opinion of Eu¬ 
ropeans in India, or that of the natives, 
what tlic Anglo-Indian press contains in its 
eolnmiis, 

Thcj'c are now many papers in India of large 
circulation, guided hy great talent, and main¬ 
taining high principles; such as the Cahutta 
JFrieiul of India, Indian 
fer, Bo7iiba^ Times^ Bombay Gazettej Madras 
S 2 }ectaforf the Mo/ttssilif^ of Meerut, <fcc. 
The follow^iiig estimate of the press of India 
by a gentleman who had himself been editor 
of the Ce^jlon Examuier, is, it may he hoped, 
to be received with favourable qualiflcations, 
as the language employed ia severe “ If 
tlie press of India cannot he said to rank 
either in talent or tone with that of the 
parent country, it must be confessed by im¬ 
partial witnesses that it is as good as it can 
aflbrd to be; and looking at ah the cireum- 
stances of the case, as good and as moral as 
could be expectecL If it is not quite so Intel¬ 
lectual, nor nearly so high-minded, nor yet 
so independent, as journaiism in England, let 
the Anglo-Indian public ask who they have 
to thank but themselves. The Indian press 


is ns W'Orthy a reflex of the state of society in 
that part of the world, as is the condition of 
English society mirrored in the journals of 
this country. The Times or Bailj'/ Hews, 
published in the presidencies, would he as 
much out of place as would the Quarterh/ 
am ong th e Esq ui maux. Papers are n ot 
usually establislied for any higher motive 
than profit; and hi such a question of piounds, 
shillings, and pence, no man having any 
knowledge of India would attempt to print 
such a ]iaper as the London Exammer or 
Sjiectafor, even had he the ability at Ins 
command to enable him to do so* Editors 
in India know their readers pretty well; 
they generally understand the sort of writing 
which is accepfable to them, and minister 
accordingly. One of tlie most successful 
journals thronghont India is tlie MofitssiUte, 
n hi-weekly journal, published at iVleerut, iu 
Bengal. It was established some dozen years 
since, and, by a judicious cateriug to the 
reading wants of the community, it hag 
reached the liigliest position amongst Indian 
papers, both as regards circulation and in¬ 
come, Few topics escape its notice, yet 
these are all handled in such a light aud 
pleasant manner, that even the most uninter¬ 
esting matters rivet tlie attention of the 
Anglo-Indian, whilst in England its columus 
would possibly he voted ' frivolous,' ” 

In this chapter considerable space lias been 
occupied with the religion, languages, and 
literature of India; no subject connected 
with its vast ]^opnlatiou could deserve more 
attention. The state of religion and educa¬ 
tion in any country forms the bases for legis¬ 
lation and government* Even commerce 
must keep in view the princijilesj conscience, 
and intelligence of a people whose shores are 
sought in the friendly and profitable ex¬ 
changes of trade ; certainly, at the present 
juiictui'e, no theme connected wutli India 
could more earnestly require the attention of 
the British people than that which lias occu¬ 
pied this chapiter* 


CHAPTER III* 


PEOVINCES—CHILF CITIES. 


Before describing the state of the arts, the 
antiquities and cuatoms, the commerce and 
government of the country, it is proper that 
some notice should be taken of its dilferent 
tracts, and of its chief cities. In the general 
view given of India in the first chapter a de¬ 
scription of its leading natural divisions, as 


separated by mountain or river* was neces¬ 
sary, and this was conducted to a sufficient 
extent to render a very particular account of 
the provinces and districts nudes I ruble. 

Bengal is the chief presidency. It is 
divided into three provinces-—the lower, 
central, and upper, or western. The climate 
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and natural productions vary ^vitli tke lati- 
tudOj soilj and local peculiarities* The whole 
presidency lies between longitude 74'^ and 
east, and latitude lt>^ and north* The 
three provinces comprise as the chief divisions 
and districts Calcutta, Patna, Moorshedabad, 
Dacca, Benares, Bareilly, Assam, 

The general appearance of the lower pro¬ 
vince is flat and uniform. Sameness and 
richness characterise the face of the country* 
There are elevated tracts, but they are only 
exceptions to the general level aspect. TJie 
inundations which take place in the districts 
watered by the Granges show^ the general 
descent. Ham 11 ton dei'ives the name Bengal 
from the fact that the tract of annual innnda- 
tioa was anciently called and the 

upper parts, which were not liable to inunda¬ 
tion, was called Barendra, The presidency, 
from its western boundary to the sea, is 
watered by the Ganges, and is intersected in 
every direction by navigable rivers, the 
courses of which frequently change, in con¬ 
sequence of the loose nature of the soil-— 
for if any new obstacle or large accumulation 
of deposit create an obstruction, the river 
easily forces for itself a new cbaiineL This 
has been a cause of difficulty to geographical 
and topographical explorers, especially as the 
natives continue to give to the neglected 
channel the old name, and as long as any 
water remains they perform their religious 
ablutions in ivhat they deem the sacred flood* 
These changes are attended by loss, the 
neighbourhood of the new courses being fre¬ 
quently flooded to a great extent from the 
shallowness of the bed through which the 
current rolls; and the old courses becoming 
marshes, spread disease, as well as leave the 
country around without irrigation. 

The banks of the rivers, especially of the 
Granges, notwithstanding the flatness of the 
country, exhibit considerable variety of ap¬ 
pearance* Sometimes the current, sapping 
away the soft earth* the banks appear preci¬ 
pitous ; but it is dangerous to approach them, 
as they frequently give way. At other 
])arts the river ivashes iuto the land, form¬ 
ing deep bays, and giving a picturesciiie 
aspect to the neighbourhood. The lesser 
rivers of Bengal have a more winding course 
than the larger, and where the banks are 
narrowest, the current is more winding, lying 
along the level country like a beautiful ser- 
]>ent basking in the Indian sun* By this 
more devious flow a large extent of country 
is irrigated* The Ganges appears to have 
the least circuitous course of any of the rivers, 
yet, wdthiu one hundred miles it iocrea&es by 
its windings the distance one-fourth* That 
j>art of the river which lies in a line from 


Gangautie, where it flows in a small stream 
from the Himalayas, to Saugor Island, below 
Calcutta* is particularly sacred. The Hoogly 
river is, therefore, in the native esteem, the 
true Ganges; and the great branch which 
runs eastward to join the Brahmapootra, is 
by them called Puddah (Padma), or Padina- 
watti, and is not worshiyfped, although it is, 
in Hindoo imagination, invested with some 
sacredness* Wherever the Ganges runs from 
the south to the north, contrary to its or¬ 
dinary direction, it is considered more holy 
than generally in other parts of its current, 
and is called Uttarbaliini* But the most sa¬ 
cred spots to the worshippers of tbe'^Ganga,' 
are those wdiere other rivers form a junction 
with it; thus, Allahabad, where the Ganges 
and -Jumiia unite, has a pre-eminent sanctity, 
and is called, by way of distinction, Prayag* 
At Hurdwar, wdiere tlie riv^er escapes from 
the inountaius, and at Saugor Island, at the 
mouth of the Hoogly, it is also the object of 
especial adoration. In tlie Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy the Gauges is described as the daughter 
of the great mountain Himavata; she is called 
Ganga on account of her flowing through 
the earth* Bhe receives various other 
designations, some of whicli are nearly as 
popular, and all of mythical derivation. The 
Brahmapootra contributes to the irrigation 
of Bengal; it derives its name also from 
a myth, as it signifies the son of Brahma; 
but some Hindoo mythologista trace its deri¬ 
vation in a different manner, which illustrates 
the impurity of the Hindoo imagination under 
the influence of idolatry* 

The great river surface in Bengal, and the 
low-lying, marshy coast, cause fogs and ]icne- 
trating dews in the cold weather, which are 
unfavourable to health* Borne persons, how¬ 
ever, maintain that they are rather conducive 
to salubrity, being not more than sufficient 
to supply moisture equivtdeiit to the daily 
exhaiistioii h^’ the sun* 

The 6ta]fle productions of Bengal are 
sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, indigo, and rice* 
The different species of the hist-nanied are 
almost beyond enumeration, so varied are 
the influence of soil, season, and mode of 
cultivation* Ulie poppy is also produced in 
the iip]>er portions of the presidency* Ben¬ 
gal is not considered so favourable to orchard 
jiroduce as other portions of India, yet the 
natives are fond of this cultivation, and regard 
with reverence trees planted by their fathers. 
Orchards of mango-trees diversify tlie aspect 
of the country everywhere throughout the 
presidency* In Bahar the palm and the 
date are abundant* The cocoa-nut, so useful 
and refreshing to tlie Bengalees* grows in 
tlie southern portions ot the teiTitory, In 
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the central dietricts plantations of areca are 
common. The nfjrthern parts nurture the 
Ijassia^ which is very useful; its inflated corols 
are nutritious^ and yield an excellent spirit 
on distillation ; the oil expressed from its 
seeds is used as a substitute for hutter. 
Clumps of batnhooa, which are useful for 
Luiiding and profitable for salcj are noticeable 
by the traveller in many directions* In a 
single year the barahoo grows to its height ; 
in the second year its wood acquires the 
requisite liarduess* '^It is jirobable,” ob¬ 
serves an old writer^ “that a single acre of 
bamboos is more profitable than ten of any 
other tree/* 

English vegetables do not g'row in Bengal 
so luxuiiantly as in Englaiidj and are noticed 
by English persons on theii" ari'ival for their 
iiisi]>idity, Tlie potato, at least some species 
of it, thrives better than most other foreign 
vegetables* 

Cattle are a considernble portion of the 
j’teasant^s wealth. The buffalo, which is graced 
at a very small expense^ is a valuable animal, 
on account of its milk. As the flesh of kiiie is 
not available for foodj in consequence of the 
religious prejudice against it, cattle are not so 
^'alliable as otherwise would be the case. 
Coarse blankets are made from the wool of 
the sheep, which is not valued in the market 
as an article of commerce. The Bengalee 
sheep are small, four horned, and of a dark 
grey colour ; their flesh is much prized by 
Europeans, 

In the woods apes and monkeys abound, 
and in the evening the jackalls, leaving their 
jungles, howl around the cities and milages. 
The monkey tribes enter the villages unmoT- 
lested, bear away fruit, and do much mischief. 

The population of Bengal has been, already 
given on another page* The most recent 
computation to which the author has access, 
fixes it at seventy millions : this includes the 
population of the north-west provinces* Ever 
since the settlement of the English, the people 
have increased iii uumhers at a ratio before 
unknown. It met with some severe checks 
during tliat time. In 1770, it is alleged that 
one-fifth of the population perished by famine* 
In 1784, one in fifty persons fell a victim to 
a similar calamity. In 1787, an extraordi¬ 
nary inundation carried away a vast amount 
of property, and destroyed niany lives in 
Eastern Bengal* In the following year, and 
consequent upon the disaster last named, 
there was a famine in the districts where it 
had prevailed* For nearly fifty years after 
that period, famine, or even scarcity, was 
unknown* Since then the rice harvest has 
been several times beneath its average, and 
there has been consequent suffering; but it 


does not appear that any important check 
has been put by those seasons of distress to 
the increase of population. 

The following conipntations of the popula¬ 
tion at differeiii periods, made by competent 
authorities, will indicate the rate of progress, 
partly by natural increase, and partly by the 
annexation of new territory* 

In 1772, the British provinces of Bengal, 
then consisting of Bengml and Bahar, were 
stated to contain twenty millions of inhahit- 
auts** Ill 1789, they were believed to con¬ 
tain twenty-four millions.j' In 1793, includ¬ 
ing Benares, the people of the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces were supposed to number twenty-seven 
milIions,| In 1814, the result of several 
investigations by government, reports were 
published, which stated that the population 
amounted to thirty-nine millions, § In 1820, 
more than forty mil/ions were said to consti¬ 
tute the population.il 

During the last thirty-five years, the ratio 
of natural increase has been greater than 
during any period of the English occnpancy, 
and the annexation of territories lias added 
many millions more ; and now the population 
of Bengal exceeds that of the whole Hussiau 
em])ire, the Turkish empire, or the Grerman 
federation* 

There are many large and populous cities 
Within this presidency, and a great ii urn her of 
small ones. The large villages are almost 
incredibly numerous, forming as it were 
chains of towns along the banks of the 
rivers, especially of the Gauges, as numerous 
and populous as are said to be observed along 
the banks of rivers in Ghina. A writer, who 
knew Bengal nearly half a century since, 
thus described them ^—" While passing them 
by tlie inland navigation, it is pleasing to 
view the cheerful hustle and crow'ded popula¬ 
tion by huid and water; men, old women, 
birds, and beasts, all mixed and intimate, 
evincing a sense of security, and appearance 
of happiness, seen in no part of India beyond 
the company*s territories,*^ This picture, so 
well drau'n for a remoter period, answers to 
what existed previous to the late military 
revolt, which entaiicd most disaster in those 
very districts. 

It will promote the clearness of the narra¬ 
tive, and facilitato the memory of the reader, 
to notice the chief cities of old Bengal, before 
describing those which belong to provinces 
which, of late years, have been added to the 
presidency. 

The chief city of India, the seat of the 
supreioe government as w-efl as of the presi- 

* Loid Clive* f Sir W. Jauea. t Mr. Colebrooke, 

$ J)jr* Fi-ain^is j Mri Bay ley 

II Walter Ilamiltijn, 
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tleiitial governTTieiit of Bengal, is Calcntta, 
one of tlie largest and moat plcturcsr^ne cities 
in tlie Avorld, deserving the epithet applied 
to it in Europe and America—the City of 
Pakces,” 

The rise and progress of the city of Cal¬ 
cutta have hcen very rapid. Previoua to the 
English settlement it could scarcely he said 
to exist, except as a village.* In 1717 it 
nas a village belonging to the Nmhlca clis- 
triet; the houses were in siiiall clusters, scat¬ 
tered over a moderalc extent of ground, and 
the inhahitanta ^vere the tillers of tlie sur¬ 
rounding country, and a few native traders 
or mercliants* In the south of the Ciieind- 
sanl Ghaut a forest existed. Between it and 
Kidderpore there were tw^o tolerably populous 
villages; their inhabitants iverc invited by 
the merchants at Calcutta to settle there. 
Tliese merchants appear to have consisted 
chiefly of one family, named Seats, and to 
their enterprise the city is indebted for its 
first step to opulence. \Vherc the forest and 
the two villages stood. Fort IVilliam, the 
British citadel, and the esplanade, now stand. 
Where now the most elegant houses of tlio 
English part of the enhurbs are seen, there 
were then small villages of wretched houses, 
surrounded by pools of water. The ground 
between the stragglmg dusters of hovels was 
covered with jungle. A quarter of a century 
later it appears to have made fair progress i 
there were seventy English houses, the huts 
of the natives had increased, and several rich 
n ative merchants h ad good reaidences. f The 
towm was tlien suiTouncled by a ditch, to pro¬ 
tect it from the incursions of the Mahrattas. 
About a century ago, tlie ground on ivliich 
the citadel now stands, and on which some of 
the best portions of the town are built, was 
dense jungle. The town ivas then divided 
into four districts “Dee Calcutta, Govindpore, 
Cluitauiitty, and Bazaar Calcutta, and con.* 
tained U451 houses, under the protection of 
the company, and 52^7 houses, with portions 
of land, possessed by independent proprietors. 
On the land occupied by those houses tlierc 
were smaller tenements, sub-let by the pro¬ 
prietors, -which would extend the list of 
habitations to nearly hfty thousand, \Yriter3, 
whose accounts were given soon after, esti¬ 
mate the number of inhabitants at four hun¬ 
dred tliousand, j; which appears to be in con¬ 
siderable excess of the fact, notwithstanding 
the great increase of population. Towards 
the close of the last century the power and 
population of tlie town were of much greater 
magnitude. According to governmeut re¬ 
ports, the houses, shops, and other hahita- 

* Hamilton. f Ormc. 

i Hpittell. 


tions, not the property of the East India 
Company, were in number as follow:— 

British stibjecta .. 4,300 

Anneinaus, Greehs, and Chrisllaiis of olhcr 

sects and uatloas.. 3,390 

^iohiunmedaits t4>700 

[[iiidoos .. 5G,460 

Chhieac ................... 10 


Total , 7S,7C0 

From the hcgirmiiig of tbc prenmi century 
the population and resources of the town have 
angniciited. In 1802 the reports made to 
government rejwcscnted tlie population as six 
Iiundred thmtsaiid, and the neighbouring 
country as so thickly popukted, that a circle 
of twenty miles from governnicut house 
would comprise two and a quarter millions 
of persons. Half a century since the exten¬ 
sion of the superior parts of tlie city, and its 
increase in woaltli, -were remarkable. Calcutta 
bad become tlie great capital of a great em¬ 
pire. jMr. Hamilton describes its condition at 
that time in the following general terms i— 
“ The modern town of Calcutta extends along 
the east side of the river above six miles, but 
the breadth varies very much at different 
Xilaces. The esplanade, between the town 
and Fort William, leaves a grand opening, 
along the edge of -which is placed the nevr 
government house, erected hy the Marquis 
Wellesley, and continued on in a line with 
that editice is a range of magniftcent houses, 
ornamented with spacious verandahs. Chou- 
ringliee, formerly a collection of native Imts, 
is now n district of palaces, extending for a 
considerable distance into the country. The 
architecture of the houses is Grecian, which 
does not appear the best adapted for the 
country or climate, as the lullars of the 
verandahs are too much elevated to keep 
out the sun dming the morning and evening, 
yet at both these times, especially the latter, 
the beat k excessive within doors. In the 
rainy season this style of arcliitecture causes 
other iuconvenienecs. Perhaps a more con- 
ffned style of buildiug, Hindoo in its cha¬ 
racter, wxmld be found of more practical com¬ 
fort. The black tow-n extends along the river 
to tbe north, and exhibits a remarkable con¬ 
trast to the part inhabited by the Europeans, 
persons ivlio hav^e only seen the latter Jm-^-e 
little conception of the reiUtainder of the city; 
but those who have been tiiere will bear wit¬ 
ness to the wTetehed condition of at least six 
in eight parts of this externally magnificent 
city. TJie streets here are nari'ow, dirty, and 
impaved; tlie houses of t\vo stories are of 
brick with flat terraced roofs, but the great 
majority are mud cottages, covered with 
small tiles, -wdth side \valls of mats, bamboos. 
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and otLcr combustiLb materials, tlie wliole^ 
and witliout, swarming witli popula¬ 
tion. Fires, as may be inferred from the 
constnictioiij are of frequent oceurrencej hut 
do not in the least aifect the European 
quarter, whicli, from the mode of building, 
is completely incoinbustihle. In this divi¬ 
sion the houses stand detached from each 
other in spaces inclosed hy walls, the general 
approach being hy a flight of steps under a 
large verandah; their whole appearance is 
uncommonly elegant and respectable,'* 

The increase in the wealth and power of 
the great Indian capital advanced with the 
century. In 1810 the population was com¬ 
puted at a million hy the chief judge,* hut 
he professed to include the environs in this 
enumeration, and as he did not make a very 
distinct report as to the princi])]o ujion uhich 
he added the population of various surround.- 
ing villages, the report must he held as a 
very loose return. About the same period 
General Kyd calcidated the iuhahitanU of 
the city as not more than five hundred thou¬ 
sand, Imt admitted that tlio population of 
the suhurhe was very nnmerouB. 

The present aspect of the city is maguiti- 
cent; it's population, wealth, the number and 
magnitude of its public hiriidings, the shipiniig 
ill the river, the increase of commerce, the 
grandeur and luxury of rich natives, of Euro¬ 
peans, and of the government, throw an air 
of splendour over the place which fascinates 
all who come wutliin its influeucc. The 
modern town of Calcutta is situated on the 
east side of the H6ogly, and extends along it 
about six miles. The approacli by the river 
from the sea is exceedingly interesting, the 
Hoogly being one of the most picturesque of 
Indian rivers, and its most beautiful spots 
are in the vicinity of the great city, both on 
the side upon which the city is built, and on 
tho opjiosite hanlr.- The course of the river 
is somewhat devious, a distance of sixty miles 
by laud being by the river's course nearly 
eighty. As upon the Ganges proper, the 
w’ater in many places -washes into the land, 
forming deep liays, and sometimes bold jut¬ 
ting j>romontories, whichj clothed with oriental 
foliage to tlieir summits, arrest the traveller's 
attention. The beauty of the trees which 
flourish iu Bengal is seen to singular advan¬ 
tage along the Hoogly. The bamboo, with 
its long and graceful branches; the palm, of 
many species, towering aloft in its dignity; 
the j)eepiil, finding space for its roots in tlie 
smallest crevices of rocks, or in tJm partially 
decayed walls of hnildings, displays on high 
its light green foliage; the habool, with its 
golden balls and soft rich perfume; the beau- 
Sir Heury EiisselL 


tiful magnolia, and various species of the 
acacia —all find tliGir suitable places, cast 
their shadows upon the sparkling river, and 
w'ave, as it were, their w elcome to the adven¬ 
turous voyager wdio has songlit their native 
groves from far-off lands. If the traveller 
disembarks auy^vhere, anti passes into the 
surrounding country, he will find it clotlicd 
in eternal verdure ; for even while the sim of 
India pours its vertical rays upon the plains 
of Bengal, so w^ell WMtered is it, that the 
verdure still retains its- fresliness. All petEoiis 
passing on the river are much struck with 
the pleasant ghauts, or landing-places. These 
consist of many steps, especially where the 
banks are precipitous, and there is architec¬ 
tural taste displayed in their construction. 
The steps are wide, wdth fine balustrades. It 
is found convenient to build temples or 
pagodas near them, because the natives can 
glide along in tlieir boats from considerable 
distanceB without much fatigue or trouble, 
when the sun \io\m hia fierce and hnrning 
radiance on river, w^ood, and plain. The 
email Hindoo teTiiples, called inhnts, are very 
commonly erected near these ghauts, ingroups 
wdiicli are picturesque rather from the skilful 
grouping than from their iudlvidnal form, 
wdiich is beehive. Tho Mobanimcdans, as 
well as the heathen, have erected their temples 
by the ghauts of the Hoogly* Their beauti¬ 
ful domes and minarets may he seen glisten- 
ing in the vivid Indian light through the 
feathcTy foliage of the palm and bamboo. 
Both lilohammedans au<.L licathens take great 
pains to make the neiglibourhood of those 
tern pie-crowned gliauts ijicturesque. The 
stairs to the W'atcr's edge are strewn with 
flowers of the richest perfumes aiul the 
brightest luies; the balustrades bearentwmied 
garlands of the donble-flowercd Indian jessa¬ 
mine, and other graceful creeping plantsivliich 
serve as poudauts; and, floating along the 
shining river, these fair offerings to false 
gods, or wreatlis in hononr of the prophet of 
Islam, spread their odours, and adorn the 
enrrent* Thus the hanks of the Hoogly seem 
fairy hind, and its stream fairy waters; the 
most gloM-iiig light, the sweetest perfumes, tho 
most graceful forms of arcliitectiire and of 
the forest, the richest profusion of colour 
reflected from foliage, flowers, and blossoms 
of infinite variety, the river itself at intervals 
eo covered uuth these last-named offspring of 
beauty, tlmt one might suppose they drew 
their life from its bosom. Such is the scene 
by day, and as night approaches there Is still 
beauty inexpressible, liowevet changed its 
aspects. The setting eun throws upon the 
foliage and river the richest tints; the first 
sliadowsof night fall upon innumerahlc circles 
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of fireflies, wbicli, witli tlieir golden and ' 
emerald liglit, play atnid tlie trees, and flash 
along the margin of the waters; and the in- 
luinierahle lamps, gleaming from temples, 
pagodas, and mosques throtigh the thick trees 
and h rash wood, giye an air of enchantment 
to tlie night scenes of the Hoogly. Happy la 
ho whose leisure adraits of Ida working iq> or 
gliding down the Hoogly in the slow-eafling 
Ludgcrow, for in few lands can scenery so 
soft, soothing, and calmly beautiful be found. 
When tlio European visitor approaches 
Calcutta, it is not discenied for any conskler- 
ahle distance ,* liidden by tlie thickly cluster¬ 
ing trees, the course of the river, and tlio 
level site, it is not seen from tJie river until it 
suddenly hursts upon the view in all its 
splendour. The coup d'mti is most impres¬ 
sive, and the excitement of the stranger is 
increased every moment as one object of in¬ 
terest and grandeur after another comes 
rapidly in more distinctness before him, Tlio 
pleasant gardens ^vhich descend to the river 
from the mansions of the merchants and supe¬ 
rior officials cannot fail to arrest attention, 
even in view of the noble public edifices, ^ 
jMuch attention ia paid to these gardens, 
which are decorated hy the magnificent trees 
and flowers of India, and enriched by its 
c:xq\ii&itc fruits. The gardens are nearly 
all on the left hank of the liver, for tlie 
right is ocenpied by the botanical gardens 
of the Honour able East India Company, 
ivliich are perhaps the most interesting of 
their kind in the ivorld- In these gardens 
exotics from the Cape of Good Hope, tha 
Mauritius, China, Aiisfralia, the United States 
of America, and Europe, are carefully culti¬ 
vated, There the palm, tJie bamboo, tho 
peepiil, and the banyan are to he seen of the 
loftiest height, and in all the s])reading pomp 
of the Indian forest tree. There are some 
larger banyan trees in other parts of the 
pcninsnla, bnt one remarkable specimen may 
be seen in these gardens, several acres being ’ 
covered hy the overhranching slmdow of tliis 
king of the oriental forest. 

The ghauts at Calcutta are as elegant as 
they are convenient, and impress the stranger 
as he passes them, and when he lauds, %vitli 
the idea not only of the grandeur of the city, 
but of its good government. 

The grand arsenal of Fort William is dis¬ 
tant from the city about a quarter of a mile. 
This noble structure deserves special notice; 
it has an historic interest as AvelJ as a political 
importance, It has been generally regarded 
as stronger, and, as a fortress, more regular 
than any other in India. It 13 octagonal, five 
of the faces being regular; the other three 
next the river are not so, A military man 


described it some years since in the following 
terms t—As no approach hy land is to he 
apprehended on this side, the river coming 
up to the glhcis, it was merely necessary to 
guard against attack hy water, by providing 
a great superiority of fire, which purpose has 
been attained hy merely giving the citadel 
towards the water the form of a large salient 
angle, tlie faces of which enfilade the course 
of the river, l^rom these faces the guns con¬ 
tinue to play upon the objects until they 
apjiroach very near to the city, when they 
would receive the fire of the batteries parallel 
to the river. This jioint is likewise defended 
by adjoining bastions, and a counterguard, 
whicli covers them. The five regular bastions 
arc tow'ards the land; the bastions have all 
'V'cry salient orillons, behind wdiich are retired 
cii'cular flanks, extremely spacious, and an 
inverse double flank at the height of the 
berme. This double flank w^onld be an ex¬ 
cellent defence, and would serve to retard the 
passages of the ditch, as from its form it 
cannot be onfikded. The orillon preserves it 
Irom the effect of ricochet shot, and it is not 
to be seen from any parallel. The herme 
opposite to the curtain serves as a road to it, 
and contributes to the defence of the ditch 
like a fansse-hray. The ditch ia dry, vnth a 
oimettc in the middle, which receives the 
water of the river by means of tw-o sluices, 
which are commanded by the fort. The 
counterscarp and covered way are excellent; 
every curtain is covered with a large half¬ 
moon, without flanks, hoimet, or redoubt, but 
tlie faces mount thirteen pieces of heavy 
artillery each, thus giving to the defence of 
these raveJiiifi a Are of twenty-six guns. The 
demi-bastions which teiTuiimte the five regular 
fronts on each side are eovered hy a counter- 
guard, of ivhich the faces, like the half-moons, 
are pierced with thirteen embrasures. These 
counterguards aro connected with two re¬ 
doubts, constructed in the place of arms of 
the adjacent re-entering angles; the whole is 
faced and palisaded with care, kept in admi¬ 
rable condition, and capable of making a 
vigorous defence against any army, however 
formidable. The advanced w^orks are exe¬ 
cuted on an extensive scale, and the anglefi of 
the lialf-ni00113, being extremely acute, project 
a great way, so as to he in view of each oilier 
beyond the flanked angle of the polygon, and 
capable of taking the trenches in the rear at 
an early period of the approach.” The above 
description will in the main suit for the present 
condition of the fortress. Some alterations 
have been made of late years, more with a 
view to convenience than defence. It is the 
general opinion of military men that it has 
been planned on loo extensive a scale to 
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fiusAver its original intention, which was 
merely to serve in an extremity as a place of 
retreat. Tite number of men required to 
garrison H would be sufficient to Iveep the 
field against any enemy which India could 
furnish. I/ord Olive, who designed it, is 
blamed for this; but Cli%m was not an edu¬ 
cated soldier, ho was l ather one by intuition, 
and ought hardly to be held responsible for 
imperfections of military engineering. After 
the battle of Plassey it was natural for Clive 
to think that Calcutta might have to be 
defended, not merely against native, but 
European oneniies, or both combined, and an 
army wliicli could make liead upon tlie plains 
against any native force, miglit not be strong 
enough to keep the field in the presence of 
native forces and European auxiliaries. Ten 
thousand men would be required to defend 
the place, and fifteen thousand can be gar- 
risoBed within it. Its cost fo the company 
has been two millions sterling, a sum which 
is very far beyond its worth. The barracks 
are handsome, spacious, and well adapted for 
their purpose. 

Between the fort and the town tliere is an 
extensive level space, called the esplanade, 
tin the edge of this stands the government 
house, erected by the Slarquis Wellesley. 
Oontinned on in a line with it is a range of fine 
mansions, with stuccoed fronts, and pleasant 
green verandahs. The government house is 
the most striking building in Calcutta; its 
aiipearance is much more imposing than Fort 
\Villiam, M'hicb has very little elevation. In 
the eyes of the natives, government house is 
of great importanee, and the Englisli residents 
of Calcutta are not a little proud of its splen¬ 
dour. It is a very extensive pile, and has 
four wings, one at each corner of the building, 
wliicb contain the private apartments; the 
council-room, which occupies the north-east 
corner, is a splendid room, worthy of the 
building, and the purpose for which it is sot 
apart. In the centre of the pile there are 
two rooms of very great magmlicence: the 
lowest is paved with marble of a dark grey 
tint, and supported liy Done columns, c/ta- 
named, resembling marble; above this is 
the ball-room, floored wdth dark polished 
Indian wood, and supported by Ionic pillars. 
These rooms are lighted by superb cut glass 
lustres, and the ceilings are painted in a 
very superior style. Comjietent and severe 
critics allow that the decorations of these 
rooms are most tasteful, ^^’hat scenes of am¬ 
bition, blighted fortunes, baffled hopes, eager 
asjiiratioiis, unprincipled intrigue, fortunate 
policy, and humiliated greatness, have been 
witnessed ivithin these gorgeous apartments I 
How often have dethroned princes passed 


witli unshod feet, the token of defeat and 
extorted homage, across those dags of marble 
and clioice Indian floors 1 Short ns is the 
time since that palace has been opened for 
the reception of tlic British rulers of India, 
events Lave transpired within it full of ro¬ 
mantic interest, and replete witli the fate of 
tlirones and dynasties, and of tlic inightie.st 
empire u])on wdiich the orient sun ever shone ! 

Government house does not stand alone in 
beauty, Tlie cn&tom liouse is a good build¬ 
ing, Bisbo]>*s College is a Gothic structnre 
of quaclrangnlar form; on the north side is 
a tower, which is sixty-fivc feet high, and 
twenty-five feet deep. The town ball is 
spacious, and accommodates large public 
meetings, which frequently assemble there, 
not only for civic business, but to celebrate 
the anniversaries of religious, pliilanthropic, 
and scientifie eocietlea. Public dinners and 
balls are given in it also. The courts of jus¬ 
tice are not only important, but impressive in 
their exterior effect. There are a jail, an 
hospital, a clnb-house for the Bengal Club, 
the adjutaut-geiicrarB and cpi arterm aster- 
general's offices, the-Jesuits' college, Hindoo 
and l^lohammedan colleges, and many otlier 
notable edifices, among the most remarkable 
of which are the iletcalfe Hall, the mint, and 
thc*iuedical college. The Metcalfe Hall is a 
building which may he justly called magnifi¬ 
cent. It contains au extensive public library, 
and the library and museum of the Asiatic 
Society^—a society planned by Sir W. Jones 
on bis way out to India. f t also aifor ds accom - 
modation to the Agricnltnral Society of Ben¬ 
gal. This noble building was raised in com¬ 
memoration of Lord J\letcalfe, whoso admin¬ 
istration of government in India was so re¬ 
nowned. The mint is a vast building—one 
of the largest piles of buildings in existence 
for civil administrative purposes. There the 
circulating medium'' of India Tcceivcs its 
form and impress. There are few specimens 
of aTchiteetural sldll and taste in Calcutta 
which equal the medical college^ which is as 
useful as its outline is attractive. 

Architectural taste is not confined to build¬ 
ings for ediicational, governmental, or other 
secular purposes: Hindoo temples mid mos¬ 
ques have their iiecnliaTitics of style, and all 
the religious sects of Christianity have their 
clmrclies, many of which are of large size 
and snjierior structure. The grandest Chris¬ 
tian edifice In the city is the Engii.di cathe¬ 
dral. It oives its existence to the aeal of 
Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, and cost 
£50fi00. Her majesty presented the com¬ 
munion service, winch is superb, Bhc also 
sanetioned the bestowal of the painting of the 
Crucifixion, by West and Forrest, originally 
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designed fov St George's Cliapel* \Yiiidsoi% 
by bis majesty King George III. Tbe 
Honourable East India Company showed a 
profuse liberality in tbis under talcing, granting 
the ground on ^Ybicb the building stands, 
appointing two clmplaius, to be paid from 
its treasury, and bestowing nearly one-tbird 
of tbe whole cxjjense of the erection. It is 
tliiis described by one who has seen itt— 
The style of the architecture is the Eiiglisli 
Perpendicular Gothic, with a few variations, 
occasioned hy the climate^ it is, in fact, 
Indo, or Christian Gothic* Tlie tower and 
spire are built after the model of the 
admired Norwich Cathedral, ^^Hh improve¬ 
ments suggested by that of Canterbury, jMost 
of tlie details of the ornaments, externally 
and internally, aro taken from the finest spie- 
cimeus of York hlinster. The hnilding is 
constructed of a peculiar kind of brick, spe¬ 
cially prepared for the purpose* It is cKessed 
with Ciiunar stone, and well covered and 
ornamented inside and out with cJiunam^ 
wdiich takes a polish like marble,” * 

The portion of Calcutta occupied hy the 
native population lies along the liver to the 
north. It is an extremely w'retched place* 
hlucli as Europeans are accustomed to con- 
trasts in their capitals between the quarters 
occupied hy the rich and the poor, they can 
have no conception of the antithetical force 
of contrast in this respect presented by Cal¬ 
cutta, The streets ate narrow—so narrow, 
that tlicy arc frequently only just broad 
enough for an elephant to pass through. 
They are as dirty as they arc confined, and, 
being unpaved, are, at certain seasons, in a 
condition the most ahommable, and Sometimes, 
from the nuisances which abound, altogether 
impassable for Europeans, The better class 
of houses in *GIie native town” are built of 
brick, two stories bigh, with fiat terraced 
roofs ; these, however, bear a small proportion 
to the mud huts, with tiled roofs, the sides 
being sometinies of bamhooSj often only con¬ 
sisting of mats. Buch fragile and inflam¬ 
mable buildings often take fire, and fearful 
conflagrations spread through that part of 
tbe town; the European portion, in conse¬ 
quence of the site, composition, and style of 
the buildings, and their frequent isolation, 
escapes on these occasions* The sufferings 
of the natives are very great at sucli times; 
for althougli all tlie materials for building are 
plentiful, the people are extremely poor, and 
the division of labour occasioned by preju- I 
dices of various kinds makes all building ex- I 
pensive* If fires do not ravage tbe mansions 
of the Europeans, the white ant is as sure, if | 
a slower enemy, and buildings often become 
* Stocquelcr, I 


iiiseciire by its devouring energy, tlic beams and 
other timbers being completely sapped when 
there is no exterior appearance of mischief. 

The bazaars constitute one of the peculi¬ 
arities of an. oriental town, and Calcutta 
abounds in bazaars. There the native mer¬ 
chants, and vendors of all conceivable com¬ 
modities, practise their ingenuity ; and there 
the most crafty European Jews would find 
their match in the expert operations of deal¬ 
ings less ingenuous than ingenious. The 
bazaar affords a lounge to the European dis¬ 
posed to pass time there; and if acquainted 
with a fair number of the languages of India, 
he may hear, and participate in, a great deal 
of gossip quite beyond the concep>tion of occi¬ 
dental imaginations, either as to subject or 
maimer. 

The country around Calcutta is, as before 
noticed, champaign, rich, verdant, hut little 
varied, except by the grouping of the woods* 
Tbe rice culture makes the countr}'^ swampy 
ill many parts. The river's banks, above as 
well as below the town, are pretty. 

About twelve miles distant, at Dum Dum, 
are the artillery barracks, which are spacious, 
pleasantly siUiated, and an agreeable resort 
iVom Calcutta, At a distance of sixtecu miles 
Barrack pore, is situated, where a number of 
native regiments, mustering the strength of a 
division, have cantonments* This place is 
also much visited from Calcutta. There arc 
villas, and commercial settlements for various 
purposes, scattered over tlic flat country for 
an equal distance, to wlncli the European 
residents of Calcutta make occasional journeys; 
but Barradqmre is pcrliajis the pleasantest 
resort, and the most frequently selected. 
Being partly situated on the river, its site 
is picturesque; the way to it hy land lies 
through a beautirul demesne of the governor- 
general. From the river the landing is made 
by a magnificent ghant, and in sailing past, 
tho rcBidence of the govern or-general is 
\dsible thro ugh openings in the clumps of tall 
trees which crown the banks. 

On the opposite side of the river is Seram- 
pore, the citadel of Christian missions in India* 
This place is very little resorted to from Cal¬ 
cutta, although to good taste more attractive 
than Barrackpore; hut the residence of ofii- 
cers and their families at that station, and the 
frequent presence of the govern or-general, 
give it an interest denied toitsinim but plea¬ 
sant neighbour on the other side of the river* 
The esplanade at Berarapore is very fine ; the 
buildings u'liich range along it deserve all the 
appelladons of commendation usually applied 
^o them* Tliere is no town in India where 
)rder, cleanliness, and good taste, prevail as 
n Berampore* This superior taste extends 
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to the boats which belong to «ud ^vhlch 
glide BO gracefully past the rougher craft of 
the English settlemeiifca. The morality and 
social order of this city of the Danes is in 
keeping with its exterior beauty and the 
glory of its architecture* Truly, our Scandi¬ 
navian brothers who founded this elect of the 
cities of India, deserve all honour for the 
skill, enterprise, perception of the beautifid, 
and value for the true, which, in their mate¬ 
rial and spiritual labours^ they proved them- 
E elves to possess* There are many natives 
of consequence residing at Serampore; they 
also live in some state, their Iiabifations 
displaying much grandeur, altliougli less 
elegant than those of Europeans* The 
native dwellings are constructed more with 
a view to seclusion; they can, howeveiv 
ho seen from the river, peeping through the 
trees in wliich they are embowered, as open¬ 
ings are left for glimpses of the saered flood 
as it rolls its heavy current along, 

Calcutta and its neighbourhood constitute 
a subject so large, that many chapters might 
be exhausted upon it. Under the heads of 
government, commerce, customs, and manners, 
it will he necessary again to refer to its im¬ 
portance, and to the influence of those who 
reside within its confines upon -the destinies 
of India and of all the East, Far over the 
oriental lands which bound tlie dominions of 
the East India Oompauy, Calcutta, its beauty, 
pomi>, and power, arc talked of* In the 
populous cities of China, in the mountains 
of Hepaul and Tliibet, among the Birmans, 
away to the west and north-west, to Teheran 
and Central Asia, to the shores of the Cas¬ 
pian, the Euxiue, and the Bosphorus, men 
eagerly listen to fahnlous tales of the gran¬ 
deur, greatness, and resources of the govern¬ 
ment of India. CalcLitta is associated in 
men's minds in all these wide-spread realms 
as a city of lavish splendour and exlmust- 
less wealth. 

One of the divisions of the province 
of Bengal Is called the Siinderhiinds* This 
is to tho south of the presidency, and 
Etrctcb.es one hundred and eighty miles along 
the sea-coast. It is a region of salt marshes 
and forests* The glance given of this district 
in the general description of India is suffi¬ 
cient for the purposes of tliis History, It is 
here only to necessary to state that all at¬ 
tempts to reduce this w'oody and marshy 
region to cultivation have been only partially 
successful* It still continues to be a "wild 
and inhospitable region, only inhabited by a 
few’ fakeers, ivhose habitations are wretched, 
and whose lives are in constant peril* Wood¬ 
cutters resort to the forest and jungle of this 
district, where tliey frequently perish in their 


adventurous occupation, devoured by alli¬ 
gators or beasts of prey. Tigers, as noticed 
in another page, abouml in tills region; they 
attack the woodcutters and fakeers, often 
making a prey of them. Even when these 
unfortunate men navigate the channels of 
water which intersect tliis wild place in every 
direction, the tiger is bo ferocious, that lie 
will swim after tlie boats, and frequently suc¬ 
ceeds in the destruction of those on board. 
The "Ganges lias eight mouths in this region, 
and all the rivers and channels that so 
drearily intersect it are filled by its waters. 
There are two largo currents, one called the 
Sunderhund passage, and the other the Ballia- 
ghaut passage* Tlie fonner takes an exten¬ 
sive circuit, passing through the wi<lest and 
deepest of the minor streams, and finally 
empties itself into the Iloogl}^ TJie Ballia- 
gliaut opens into a shallow lake to the east of 
Calcutta. These rivers, or passages, m they 
are called, flow for two hundred miles tlirougli 
thick forest. So narrow in some places are 
the channels of the rivers, and so dense the 
forests, that the masts of the vessels touch 
the hranches of the trees. At other places 
the channels expand into broad marshy lakes, 
which, notwithstanding the woods within 
view, are monotonous and c 1 rear 3 ^ 

Saugor Island, which is about twenty miles 
long and five broad, is situated on the east 
side of the Hoogly River, about latitude 
40' north. It is a healthy station for the 
crews of ships, and formerly ft had a higher 
reputation in tliis respect, when the upper 
part of the Hoogly was more subject to 
disease, arising fi'om the rapid decoin posit ion 
of vegetahle matter on its hanks. Various 
circmnstancea* natural and artificial, have 
contributed to the better sanitary conditiou 
of the part of the river near to Calcutta. 
This island is celebrated in India as a place 
of pilgrimage. Hindoos resort to it, because 
there the most sacred portion of the Ganges 
forms it a junction with the sea* Here old 
persons, far advanced in life, and children, 
are offered to the river deity, and the bar¬ 
barities of heathenism, and of the Hindoo 
form of it in particular, are exemplified. 
The few persons resident on the island at 
the heginning of this century worshipped a 
sage named Capila* The place seems to 
have Imd some impoTtance in ancient Hindoo 
history, and remains of tanks and temples 
are still to be seen. The jungle and forest 
of the island were the cover of a peculiarly 
ferocious breed of the Bengal tiger* A com¬ 
pany of Europeans and natives, under the 
direction of Dr, Dunlop, cleared and settled a 
large portion of the dry country, and drained 
tlie marshy lands. 
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The district of BACKEUGtiqGE is marked on I 
Wylde's large map as iirst in \m list of civil 1 
stations in the Bengal presidency. It is situ¬ 
ated to the north-east of the Simderbnuds. | 
At the close of the sixteenth century a com- 
hined incursion of the Hughs and PoHiigueee^ 
then settled at Chittagong, laid the country 
waste, and it has never fully recovered from 
the effect of that predatory inroad. The 
country is, nevertheless, fertile, producing 
two rice crops. Wild beasts, and men whose 
habits would justify the designation of wild 
being applied to them, prowl about a consider¬ 
able portion of this territory. The Dacoits, 
or river-pirates, have been of late years 
chased and punished severely, hut are not 
extenninated. Half a century ago gangs of 
Dacoits committed every species of depreda¬ 
tion, and 2 )erpcti'ated horrible cruelties, and 
tlie Bengal tiger roamed about, a formidable 
enemy to the peaceful settler. The popula¬ 
tion consists of Hindoos, Jlohanimedans, and 
Portuguese. The first, in proportLon to the 
second, is as five to two. The Portuguese 
colonies are in the Bouthern part, and the 
colonists arc generally inferior, mentally and 
physically, to either Hindoos or ^loham- 
medans. They are spare and feeble, and 
blacker than the native races, by whom they 
are much despised. This circumstauce strik¬ 
ingly illustrates the power of a tropical climate 
to deteriorate Eni'opeans in colour and phy¬ 
sical capacity. 

The district of Hooolv, which takes its 
name from the Hoogly Piver, is not remark¬ 
able in any way, its in'incii^l characteristics 
being similar to those of Bengal generally. 
The city of Hoogly is, however, worthy of 
notice. It is situated on the west side of the 
river, twenty-six miles above Calcutta, lati¬ 
tude 22^ 01' north, longitude 88° 28' east. 
During the reign of the Hoguls this city was 
one of great importance. Several European 
powers Imd factories there, and the commerce 
was considerable. In 1GS2, about eight years 
before the English settled there, and ^vlieu 
the Portuguese were in possession of it, a 
Mogul army besieged and sacked it, a few’ 
only of tl\e Portuguese escaping by means of 
their ships. In 1G8G an accidental f|uaTrel 
arose bet%veen the Euglish and the Mogul s 
people. The garrison of the English factory, 
aided by a ship of war, iuflicted severe 
chastisement upon the place, and spiked all 
the cannon of the Mogul garrison. Five i 
hundred Jioiises were consumed in the con- I 
flagradon eaused by the conflict. This was ( 
ft remarkahJe incident, being the first battle I 
fought by the British in Bengal. The power I 
of the Mogul was, liowever, such tliat the j 
English were glad to consent to terms of 1 
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peace which were humiliating. ^Te town is 
not now one of great consideration, hut lias 
still a tolerably large trade and a numerous 
population. 

Nuddea is a district north of Calcutta, 
between the twenty-second and t\s’enty“-ioiirth 
degrees of north latitude. There is notliing 
to distinguish it so particularly from the 
general features of Bengal as to call for sepa¬ 
rate description. It is, however, reniarhaUe 
in the British History of India as emu prising 
>vitliiti it the town of Plassey, where Clive 
decideil in battle the fate of Bengal, and ulti¬ 
mately that of India. 

The district of MoonBiiEBAHAD is only re¬ 
markable as containing the city of the same 
name, which was tlie capital of Bengal iimne- 
diately before the Britisli estahlislied their 
power. It is situated about one hundred and 
twelve miles north of Calcutta. It stands on 
a very sacred branch of the Ganges, called 
the Bliagirathi, or Cossimbuzaar liiver. In 
1704 Moorshed Cooly Khan transferred his 
seat of government to it, and gave it the 
name it bears instead of its previous * one, 
IMucksoosahad. It is a miserahle, filthy, and 
unhealthy ^ilace, containing one hundred and 
seventy‘five thousand inkahitants. There is, 
liowever, a great deal of inland traffic, and 
the river ia usually crowded with Bailing 
craft, except during the long dry season. 
The town of Cossimbuzaar may be considered 
a part of ^itoorshedabad, and the port of it, 
as at that Bi>ot the river traffic centres: it 
is only a mile from ^Toorshedabad. The 
population is very considerable, perhaps as 
niinieroiis as in any inland trading town of 
tlie Bengal province. Its manufacture and 
commerce arc considerable, silk being the 

staple commodity. ^ . -i 

The town of Berlmmjjorc is only six miles 
distant from the former jdacea, on the eftstern 
bunk of the same river. A Tirigade of troops 
occupies fine cantonments there, and, com- 
paratively, nuiny Enrojiean gentlemen are 
resident there. According to coinpetent 
authorities, the situation is pleasant and 

salubrious. r ^ it 

About thirty miles N.N.H. of Moorshed- 
ubad is the town of Sooty, reinarlcable for the 
defensive preparations against tlie English 
made there by Soorajah-ad-Dowlah, who 
believed that their ships could come up the 
eastern branch of the Ganges to the nortlicrn 
point of the Cassemba Island, and then go ac- 
down the Bliagirathi to Moorsliedabad. He 
cordingJy directed piles of vast magnitude and 
strength to be driven into the bed of the river: 
this work was so eftectuany accompli shed, 
that the river has ever since been nnnavigahle 
for any craft except boats, and in the dry 
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seasons? tlie passage is obstructed against even 
tbem. In 1763 a battle was fongbt lieve 
between the troops of I^leer Coasim and the 
English, and the latter had their usual fortune 
—victory. 

Chittagong district is on the south-east of 
the Bengal province, between 21'^and 23^iLorth 
latitude. It has long been noted for its wildness, 
and a large portion of it is an exception to 
the general flatness of the province. The 
Miighs, driven from Birmah, inhabit it, and 
are physically a finer race than the feeble 
Bengalees of the district, but are remarkable 
for their irregular features and bad expression 
of 'Countenance. Various conflicts at the 
latter end of the last century, and beginning 
of the present, of a desultory nature arose 
there between the Biramus and British, iu 
consequence of violation of territory by the 
former. The town of Islamabad, a place of 
some commercial importance, is in this dis¬ 
trict. It is also the h alii tat ion of the Kookies, 
a small but muscular race of robbers, who in 
features resemble the Chinese. Snndeep Isle * 
is situated in this district, at the mouth of tlie 
great iilegua, formed by the united cmreut 
of the Ganges and Brahmapootra Eivera. At 
the close of the sixteenth, and beginning of 
the seventeenth century, it was the abode or 
rendezvous of a set of daring pirates, chiefly 
Fortuguese, headed by a common sailor of 
that nation, named Bebastiau, who carried on 
war with surrounding princes, repeatedly de¬ 
feating them, and si>reading the terror of his 
name for a great distance in those parts of 
lilastern Asia. Being a coarse and brutal 
tyrant, lie was at last an object of hatred to 
his on n followers, nho forsook I) ini, and lie 
finally fell he fore one of the native rulers whom 
before he had despised. 

Dacca-Jklal.POUF, district is situated be¬ 
tween the twenty-third and twenty-lourth 
degrees of north latitude. Tliis district sidYercd 
horribly in the memorable famine of 1787. At 
that time extensive tracts—such as Bawul, 
Cossim]>ore, and Taliabad—^were utterly de¬ 
li oimla ted, and during the first half of the 
present century coutiuued in a wild state, 
ovei'gronm witli jungle, and infested with 
elephants. Great progress in improved cul¬ 
tivation has been made in Dacca; large tracts 
have been cleared, villagei have sprung up, 
temples and obelisks have been ei'octed. 
Schools have been instituted by the natives 
themselves, in wliieh the Bengalee is grani- 
luatically taught, and the religion and law of 
the Hindoos, hliislin fabrics have been 
manufactured extensively, hut the cheap pro¬ 
ductions of England now compete with tlieni 
on their own ground. This district was 
* Somadwipa-^the isle of llie moon. 


notorious, during the first quarter of the 
present century, for the public sale of slaves; 
on these occasions regular deeds of sale were 
executed. Up to a recent date the whole dis¬ 
trict was remarkable for crime of almost every 
kind ; violence, murder, robbery, and ]>erjury, 
seemed to be the chief offences. The Mo¬ 
hammedans were far more frequently ofleiiders 
than the Hindoos in cases of violence, the 
latter in cases of fraud and perjury. 

The town of Dacca is botli a civil and 
military station, and is a place of much im¬ 
portance, It is built on a brancli of the 
Ganges, named the Boorec Gunga, or Old 
Ganges, which Is a mile wide before the 
town. The water communication with the 
interior ofl'ers great commercial advantages^ 
and the finest muslin wdiich perhaps has been 
ever manufactured at oue time formed tho 
staple trade. By road it is one hundred and 
eigbtv miles from Calcutta, The neighbour- 
hood "is remarkable for its perpetual verdure. 
It is not one of the ancient cities of Bengal, 
although third in point oi population and 
importance, and was at one time the capital of 
Eastern Bengal, In the reign of Aurung- 
zebc it reached the acme of its splendour, 
vestiges of which remain in its varied and 
extensive ruins of public edifices, Bemains 
of groat causeways and bridges, caravanserai, 
gates, jialaees, and mosques, are in wonderful 
profusion. Its vicinity appears to Imve been 
always prolific, verdant, and beaiitilul, for the 
remains of vast gardens—sncli as are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of few cities of 
the greatest magnitude-—may he ^ traced 
through the jungle by which their sites are 
now" overrun. The city is not now inhabited 
by so rich a class of na Lives as formerly, but 
it is increasingly populous with the indus¬ 
trious classes, aud is greatly expanding. It 
is deemed one of the most w ealthy cities in 
India. During the reign of the Moguls it 
was a reiulczvous for a large fleet, as many 
as seven hundred and sixty-eight armed 
crLiisera liaving belonged to it. The super¬ 
stition of the people assume.s a gayer loim 
here tlrnn in other piarts of Jiengal. They 
render most homage to river-gods, and j>or- 
form various aquatic ceremonies of a pictu- 
resi[ue and joyous kind. The Mohamraedana 
adopt similar customs in honour of Elias, the 
prophet, ■whom tVicy believe, or pretend, was 
a patron ol rivers. In the Dacca district, at 
Cliangpore, the most deliciona oranges in the 
world arc produced. 

Byliift district is very unlike the southern 
and western parts of Bengal. It lies between 
the twenty-fourth and tw‘enty-fifth degrees of 
north latitude. It is hounded on the north 
and east by an elevated mountain ridge, where 
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tlie inl\aI)itaBts are in a very ^vild state. It 
Las no town of muoh importance, Sylhet 
being its capital, tLe neigliboinliood of wLicL 
ia studded wltii picturesque conical liills, 
crowned witk wood to tlieir summits. The 
district is remarkaUe for ita varied natural 
productions. Aa shown on another ]>age, 
tea-plants of an excellent quality have been 
discovered on the lii 11-sides. It contains the 
largest orange groves in the w’orld, and they 
are only excelled by those of Changporo in 
exeellence. Chunam (lime) is fonud in the 
mountains. Large quantities of wax, and 
some ivory, are also produced. Llepliants 
are wild in some portions of the imcnltivated 
territorv. Coal has also been found near tlie 
surlace] The district is well watered, and 
the streams, fed in the rainy season from tlie 
mountains, deluge tlie lower lands, so as to 
ensure good rice crops. Between Sylhet and 
China only a few hundred miles intervene, 
hut the country is utterly wild and inhos- 
pitahle. 

IluNGPOnn district is sitimted between the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth degree of north 
latitude. It contains little to characterise it 
as a district. In the neighbourhood of the 
town of Goalpara there arc some descendants 
of the Portuguese settlers, who were thus 
described a few years ago by a gentleman 
acquainted with their condition :—Ilere they 
are termed Choldar, which seems to be a cor¬ 
ruption of soldier. None of them can either 
read or write; only two or three hnow a few 
words of Portugiiese, and they have entircT}’ 
adopted the dress of the natives. The only 
European customs they retain are that the 
^vomen courtesy, and the men show, by the 
motion of tlic hand as they pass, that the}' 
would talcs off their hat if tliey^ had^ one. 
Notwithstanding the want of this distin¬ 
guished covering, the men retain some portion 
of European activity, and are much feared by 
the natives, uho employ them as messengers 
in making a demand, such as the payment of 
a debt, to a compliance with wliicli they think 
a little fear may contribute. The lemales 
gain a subsistence chiefly by sewing, and dis¬ 
tilling spivltuans liquors, of which last article 
the men consume as much as tlicy can afford, 
and retail the remainder. Concerning the 
Christian religion they appear to know little 
or nothing, nor have they any priests.^ Some¬ 
times they go to JGawul, near Dacca, in order 
to ]>rocm'e a priest to many them, but in 
general this is too expensive, and they con¬ 
tent themselves with tlie piihlie aeknowledg- j 
ment of their marriages.” Tlio distnets^ and 
towns thus described are aU that can, within 
the limits of a work like the preseitt, be I 
selected for notice in the Bcngml province, I 
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"Within the presidency of Bengal is another 
province, that of Bauau, called “ Cooch Bahar/' 
to distinguish it from the province of which 
Datna is the capital. The natural character 
of the province, and the social character of 
the people, differ too little from those of the 
province of Bengal and its inhabitants for 
particular detail. The old capital of Babar 
was once the metropolis of both provinces ; it 
is called Gonr. The present town ia insignifi¬ 
cant, but the ruins of the once great city are 
extensive and interesting, and deserve notice 
here. They have been thus described by one 
who had the best oi>portiinity for ascertaining 
the accuracy of what he wote The ruins 
of this town extend along the banks ot the 
Old Ganges, and probably occupy a space of 
twenty square miles, which, as Indian cities 
are usually built, ^vonld not contain any very 
enormous population. Bevoral villages now 
stand on its site, and eight market-places, 
sufficiently contiguous to form a town, have 
been estimated to contain three thousand 
honses, many of whicli are of brick, procured 
from the debris of the ancient city. Some 
progress has also been made in bringing the 
surface nndcr cultivation, but the undertaking 
13 much impeded by the great number ot 
dirty tanks, swarming with alligators, mus- 
qnitocs- and all sorts of vermin,^ and choked 
lip with pestilential vapours, dhe soil is of 
extraordinary fertility, and well suited ^ f u- 
the mango and mulberry. The principal 
ruins are a mosipie, built of a black stone, 
called by former visitors marble, but Jh\ 
, Francis 'Bucbanaii considered it to be the 
black hornblende, or iiidurateil pitstone, as 
he could not discover one jiiece of marlde, 
either of the calcareous or of the harder kind. 
Tlie bricka, wliidi are of a most solid compo¬ 
sition, have been sold, and carried auay to 
Maldah, and the neiglibourlng towns on the 
^lohairtantla, and even l^foorslicdahad has 
been snpidicd with bricks from this ma^s. 
The situation of Gour is nearly central Co tJie 
populous jiart of Bengal and Baliar, ami not 
i’ar from the junction of tlie principal rivers 
which form the excellunt inland navigation* 
Lying to the east of the Ganges, it was 
secured against any sudden invasion Irom the 
only quarter where hostile operations might 
be '^ajipreheiulcd. No part of the site of 
ancient Gour is nearer to the present lank of 
the Ganges than four miles and a tialf, and 
some parts which u ere originally washed by 
that river are now twelve miles from it. A 
small stream that runs past it comnuinicates 
with its west side, and is navigable during 
Lho rainy seasons. On the east, and in some 
places within two miles, it has the Mahamuddy 
£!ver, which is always navigable, m\d com- 
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the rest appear almost shapeless. The numher 
of images scattered around this j>lace for 
fifteen or twenty miles is astonishing^ yet 
they appear all lo have belonged to the 
great temple or its vicinity, Buddha Gaya 
was probably at one time the centre of a relL- 
gion^ and residence of a powerful king; the 
most remarkable modern edifice is a convent 
of Samryassies,*^ 

'The town of Dinapore is also in the district 
of Bahaij and Mulh unfortunately, he memo¬ 
rable to Englishmen as one of the centres of 
mutiny in the great military revolt of 1857. 
It is situated on the south bank of the Ganges, 
eleven miles west of Patna, Prevlotis to the 
late revolt, the military buildings were very 
fine, being much superior to tliose even in 
England, Both the officers and men, espe¬ 
cially in the European regiments, were quar¬ 
tered in largo airy apartments, Tiiere are 
many lu'ivatc houses of convenience and 
beauty occupied by military men and civilians. 
Good roads, well cultivated country, and 
pleasant gardens, exist all aj'otmd. During 
the military insurrection mticli damage was 
done to the cantonments, and to private pro¬ 
perty in tbe neighbourhood. 

The division of Cuttack, attached to tlie 
Bengal government, is an interesting ]>ortion. 
of tlie territory, lying within the province of 
Orissa, which is iucluded iu tlie ancient 
boundaries of the Deccan; for although Orissa 
was not included by name in the Mogul 
pcccan, it geographically pertains to it, and 
is regarded by the natives as part of it. The 
general character of the British possessions 
in the large province of Orissa resembles that 
of the Deccan at large, a description of which 
is not ai>propriate lie re. It may be observed, 
however, that the account given by an old 
writer of its commercial disadvantages is still 
applicable, althoiigli tlic infitiencc and exer¬ 
tions of the Bengal and Madras governments 
have efi'ccted a great improvement in the 
means of internal communication and traffic; 
—“ The rivers are too impetuous for naviga¬ 
tion when tliey are swollen by periodical 
rains, ajid in the hot season too shallow, 
except near their junction with the sea, 
which is invariably obstructed by sand-banka. 
Under these circumstances, the transportation 
of grain from one place to another became at 
an early period an occupation of coiisiderablc 
iniportaucc, the roads being nearly as impass¬ 
able for wheel carriages as the rivers were for 
boats. The whole of this great interchange 
has in consequence been always transported 
on bullocivs, the property of a class of people 
namexl Bunjarics, not aboiiginal natives of 
the country, but mostly emigrants from Raj- 
pootana,"^ 


Tlie condition of a large portion of tlic 
province of Orissa is niifav^onrable. The 
country is wild, aud the i)ooplo still more 
wild. The territory lias been of late years 
much attended to by tlie goveniment of Cal¬ 
cutta, Balasorcj in Northern Cuttack, is a 
civil station, Tliis place is situated ou the 
south side of the Booree Bellaun River, about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles soutli-wost 
of Calcutta. The river has considerable 
depth, but its cliannel is narrow, and its 
blinks marsh}\ At the luontli tlicrc is a bar, 
over which no vessel can pass, even at sju-ing- 
tides, which draws more than fifteen feet of 
water. The Portuguese and Dutch liad fac¬ 
tories at BaJasore, and the ]>lace was noted 
for its manufactures, wJdcli have fallen away 
before European competition. The native 
vessels employed in coasting are smaJi but 
well built, and well adapted to the employ^ 
ment in which they are engaged, Cuttack 
toum is also a civil station of the Bengal 
government. It has fine military canton- 
meutSj and is remarkable for its eml>ank- 
ineiits, faced with cut stone, to resist tlie 
inundations of the IMuliamuddy and Cutjoury 
Rivers. 

The district is most remarkable as contain¬ 
ing the shrine of Juggernaut, The town 
adjacent is called I^ooroe and Pnrsottam. It 
is more than three hundred miles from CaP 
eiitta. In 181S voluminous parliamentary 
papers were published concerning the pil¬ 
grimages to the temple of Juggernaut, Some 
of the missionaries^—Dr, Carey, the celebrated 
Baptist missionary, among the number—have 
coiisklered that more tlian a million persons 
amiimlly visited this chief resort of fanaticism. 
The follouu'ug account of the place, and the 
scenes enacted there, is as a 2 >paHjiig as it is 
unhappily, correct:— 

"'The temple containing the idol is an ill- 
formed shapeless mass of decayed granite, no 
way remarkable but as an object of Hindoo 
veneration, situated about one mile and a 
half from the shore. The country around is 
extremely sterile, the tower and temple being 
encompassod by low sand hills. Prom the 
sea the temple or pagoda forms an excellent 
landmark on a coast without any discrimi¬ 
nating object for ainvigators. It is surrounded 
by a large, populous, filthy, ill-built town, 
called Pooree, inhabited by a bad-looking, 
sickly Hindoo population, composed mostly 
of the officiating priests, and officers attaclied 
to the various departments dependent on the 
idol. For ten miles in circumference round 
the temple on the land-side, taking tlie temple 
for the central point and tlie sc a-si lore for 
the chord, tlie space enclosed thereb}^ is called 
the holy laml of Juggernaut, its sanctity 
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heing esteemed mdix as to enaiire fEtuve Ijeati- 
tade to tKe Hindoo ^yIio dies witliin its 
bounds. By Abiud Fazel, in 1582, this place 
is described as follows:—^ In the tower of 
Poorsottem, on the banks of the sea^ stands 
the temple of Jagnaiith, near to which are 
the images of Kislini^ his brotherj and their 
sister, made of sandabwood, wliich arc said 
to h6 four thousand years old/ 

respect to the origin of this image, 
WG ha%'^e the following legend^ narrated in 
various mytliologicnl histories;—Angada, a 
hunter, while engaged in the chase, discharged 
an arrow, but, instead of hitting tlie prey for 
which it Avas intended, it pierced Krishna, 
w’ho happened to be sitting under a tree, so 
that lie died, nad some unknown person hav¬ 
ing collected the bones of that inearnatiou, 
he put them into a box. 

“ About this time a Mng named Indra- 
dhuAvua was performing austere worship to 
Vishnu, who directed him to form the image 
of juggernaut, and to put the bones into its 
belly, by the doing of which action ho would 
obtain the fruit of his devotion. The king 
asked who would make the image, and Avas 
told Viswacarma, the architect of the gods. 
To this deilied mechanic lie in consequence 
began to perform austere Avorship, which had 
such efficacy, that Viswacarma undertook to 
finish the job in one month, proAuded he was 
not disturbed. He accordingly commenced 
by building a temple upon an elevation called 
tlie Blue Mountain, in Orissa, in the conrsc of 
one night, and thou began to form the image 
in the temple; but the Idiig was impatient, 
and after fifteen days went and looked at the 
image, in consequence of which Visn-acarma 
refused to go on, and left it unfinished. The 
king much disconcerted, and in Jus dis¬ 
tress offered up prayers to Brahma, wdio told 
him not to gi'ievo too much, for he Avould 
make the image fanimis even in its present 
imperfect shape. Being thus encouraged, 
King Inclradhnwua invited all the demigods 
to attend the sitting of it up, on Avhich occa¬ 
sion Brahma gave it eyes, and, by performing 
AAWsbip to it, established its fame. Accord¬ 
ing to report, the original image lies in a pool 
at Juggernaut Kshetra, and it is always said 
that every third year the Brahmins construct 
a new one, into which the hones of Krishna 
are removed, and that AA'hile performing this 
exchange the officiating Brahmin acts with 
Jiis eyes bandaged, lest the effulgence of the 
sacred relics should strike him dead. The 
image exhibited at present is a carved block 
of AV'ooci, liaviiig a frightful visage, painted 
black, Avith a distended mouth of a bloody 
colour, the eyes and head very large, without 
legs or hands and only fractions of arms, but 


at grand ceremonieB he is supplied with gold 
or silver arms. In tlie interior the attending 
Brahmins bathe, wipe him, and carry him 
about like the stump of a tree. Tlie other 
two idols of ilia brother and sister are of a 
white and yellow colour, and each liave dis¬ 
tinct places allotted them within the temple. 

The ruth, or car, on Avhich these divinities 
are eleAuited, sixty feet high, resembles the 
general form of Hindoo pagodas, supported 
by A^cry Strong frames, placed on four or 
roAvs of AA^lieels, which deeply iudeut the 
ground as they turn under theb ponderous 
load. He is accompanied by tivo other idols, 
Ills brother Bnbra w, and hia sister Shubudra, 
who sit on thrones nearly of equal height. The 
upper part of the cars are covered aa ith Euglisli 
broadcloth, supplied by the llritish govern¬ 
ment, and are stripped re<I and white, blue 
and yellow, and decorated AAUth streamers and 
other ornaments. Both the AA'alls of tlie 
temple and sides of the macliine are coAwed 
with indecent sculptures. During the Until 
Jaftra, the celebration of which A^aries from 
the middle of June to tlie middle of July, 
according to the lunar year, the three images 
are brought forth with much ceremony and 
uproar, and having mounted their carriage, 
the immense machine is pushed aud dragged 
along, amidst the shouts and clamour of a 
prodigious multitude, to AA’hat is called the 
idols* gardcu-house, or couutry residence, 
distant from the temple only one mile aud a 
half, but the motion is so slow, that the get¬ 
ting oA^er tliis space usually occupies three or 
four days. On these occasions scenes of great 
horror frequently occur, both from accident 
and self-devotion, under the AA’’beels of the 
toAver, AA'liich, passing oA'cr tlie body of the 
victim, inflict instant death, by crushing the 
body to pieces, and their bruised and lace¬ 
rated carcasses are frequently left exposed 
on the spot for many days after their destruc¬ 
tion, 

*^Thc appellation of Juggernaut (Jagat 
Natha, lord of the AA'orld) is merely one of 
the thousand names of Vishnu, the preserving 
power, according to the Ernbminical theology. 

“The concourse of pilgrims to this temple 
is so immense, that at fifty miles distance its 
apiiroach may be kneum by the quantity of 
human lioiies wliicli are streAved by the Avay. 
>Some old persons come to die at Juggernaut, 
and many measure the distance by their 
length on the ground; but, besides these 
voluntary Bufferings, many endure great 
hardships, both when travelling and wdiilc 
they reside here, from exposure to the 
Aveather, had food and Avater, and other evils. 
Many perish by dysentery, and the surround¬ 
ing country ahoimds AA'itU skulls and human 
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bones; but the vieiuity of Juggernaut to tlie 
BCa, and the arid natiirs of tbe soil, assist to 
prevent tbe contagion wbich would otherwise 
be generated. When this object of their 
misplaced veneration Is first perceived, the 
multitude of pilgrims shout aloud, and fall to 
the ground to worship it." 

The government used to Iceep the temple in 
repair, and levied a tax upon the pilgrims ; the 
revenue derived exceeded the expenditure; 
but public indiguatiou was aroused against a 
connectiou of any Mud existing between the 
government and a source of crime and ruin 
to the bodies and souls of such multitudes, and 
tlie governmont deferred to public opinion in 
this matter. 

In the Bengal ijrovinces there are the fol- , 
lowing civil stations —Eackergunge, Bala- 
sore {Ifortli Cuttack), Barasefc, Beerbhoom, 
Be bar, Bhaugulpore, Bogoorah, EiiEooah, , 
Burdwan, Calcutta, Chittagong Cuttack, Cut- 
tack (tributary melials), Dacca, Dinajepore, 
Hoogly, Jessore, Khoonda (South Cuttack), 
M aldah, Midn apore, Mon aghy r, Moorehe dabad, 
]My men sing, Moakhalu, Nuddea, Patna, Pnbna; 
Purneah, Rajslialeye, Rimgporc, Barun, Shalx- 
al)ad, Biiiiderbunds, Bylhet, T^^rboot, Tiiijpc- 
rab, twenty-four Pergunuahs. 


Tbe military stations of tbe Bengal army ex¬ 
tend through the north-west provinces as well 
as those of Bengal proper. Tliey are as follow : 
—Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Allyghur, x\lly- 
porc, Almorali, Banco or ah, Banclah, Bareilly, 
Barrackpore, Beaur, Baitool, Bisnanth (As¬ 
sam), Benares, Bhoi^awar, Bhurtpore, Bhau- 
gulpore, Burdwan, Berhampore, BnxaT,Cawn- 
pore, Cheuah Poonjie, Chinanrah, Chittagong, 
or Islamabad, Chuaar, Dacca, Delhi, Deyra 
DJioon, Dorundali (Ghotab Nagpore), Dina- 
pore, Dimi Dum, Eta wall, Fort William, or 
Calcutta, Futtehghur, GhaKepore, Goruck- 
f pore, Gorvahati (Assam), Giirrawarrah Am- 
ritsir, Dera Ishmail Khan, Gurdaspore, Fero- 
zepore, JaiJum, Jlosuugahad, Hazarbaugb, 
Hansi^ Hawaulhaiigli, Juanporc, Jiihbolpore, 
Jiimaiilpore, Kurnaul, Kiittack, Loodliiaual, 
Loliooghaut, Lucknow, iMuttra, 3Ieenifc, Blid- 
napore, Mynpooree, Mirzapore, jVIoorslmd- 
abad, IMoradabad, Mhow, IMullye, Mundlaisir, 
Neemuch, Kusseerabad, Patna, Petoragbur, 
Bangor, Secrole (Benares), Butapore (Oude), 
Seharunpore, Bhaghehanpore, Bylcr, ^Siiltan- 
pore (Benares), Bultanpore (Oude), Khyoulc 
Phyoo, Peshawur, Puawil Pin dee, Wuzeer- 
abad, Attock, Lahore, Mooltan, Bealkote, 
Mutala. 


OHAPTEPv IV. 

DISTEICTS AND CITIES (ConftnrndJ^mwmAXEBTEm PKOVIKCES. 


It has been explained that the north-western 
provinces, although connected with tlie Ben¬ 
gal presidency, have a separate administration 
from tlie Bengal provinces, under a lieiitenaut- 
governor. The military stations are occupied 
by the army of Bengal, and are included in 
the list which closes the last chapter. The 
civil stations of the north-western provinces 
are as follow:—Agra, Allahabad, Allygluu', 
Azingliur, Band ah (South Bundelcund), Ba¬ 
reilly, Benares, Bolimdshnhur, Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Etawah, or Mynporce, Fiirruckabad, 
Fiittehpore, Gliazepore, Goorgaou (South 
Delhi), Goruckpore, Ilumeerpore (North 
Bundelcund), Juanpore, Heernt, Mirzapore, 
Moradahad, Moznfferjiugger, Muttra, Pilli- 
hheet, Seharunpore, Saheswan, Sliahjehau- 
pore, Hurreanali (\Yest Delhi), Paniput 
(North Delhi), Biitaulah, Gogaij'a, Gnjerat, 
Jhung, Findee Daden Khan, Bhahpore, 
Bhaskhpoora, 

Referring to the north-western provinces, 
the Times contained the follovdng statement 
in a recent article :—This government em¬ 
braces the richest and most favoured countries 


of Hindoostan, and comprehends a fourth of 
even the enormous population of India. It 
lepresents a presidency in itself, and, indeed, 
had at one time been so constituted, though 
tlie idea was never actually carried out, and 
Agra still remains a dependency of Calcutta.'" 

Allahabad is the province of the noith- 
western government which lies nearest to 
Bengal, and is situated between tbe twenty- 
fourth and twcuty-sixtli degrees of nor'tli 
latitude. Watered by the Ganges, Jumna, 
Gey 11 , Seroo, Binnali, Arana, Carairmassa, and 
smaller rivers, the irrigation is adequate. It 
is a very productive province, the lands near 
the Ganges and the J uinim being exceedingly 
fertile; the upper parts are rocky, hilly, and 
bold. Opium, sugar, indigo, cotton, salt¬ 
petre, and diamonds, are the chief produc¬ 
tions. The district which hears the general 
name of tlio jwoviuce produces excellent 
wlieatj barley, peas, beans, and plants of 
various kinds, yielding oils and dyes. It was 
at one time famous for its mnuufacture of 
cotton cloth, and still a considerable quantity 
is made there. 
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Tlie town of Alla hah ad is very famous in I 
its religious, niilitftry, and commercial im-1 
pi^rUnee, althoiigli less so in the last-named 1 
respect than in the other sources of celebrily. 
Mr, Hamilton remarks :—“ In every district 
subordinate to the English authority through¬ 
out Hindoostan tlie state of the police is the 
most important feature of its history, and its 
jail tlio most imposing edifice.” This can 
hardly aj>ply to the city of Allahabad, which 
is more noted for its splendid fort than for 
any other building. is placed on a tongue 
of land about a quarter of a mile from the 
city; one side of the site is washed by the 
Jmmm, and on the other the Ganges flows 
very near. The third side, near the landj is 
regular as a fortification, and exceedingly 
strong. The gateu'ay is a tastefnl Grecian 
erection. The government house is a fine 
spacious, convenient building. There is also 
a superior barrack. The river site of this 
town adapts it to internal trade and military 
defence. Except the river scenery, the im¬ 
mediate neighbonrlmod is not fertile nor 
picturesque. The population is not nume¬ 
rous. The distance from Calcutta is a little 
less than five hundred miles, from Bombay 
seven hundred, and from ^Madras eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty. It ia eminently holy to Hin¬ 
doo asaociatioua; this arises from the conflu¬ 
ence of the Gauges and the Jumna; and the | 
natives allege that there is a subterranean 
river, named L ere s wad, wbicb forms a junction 
with both. Those who perform the prescribed 
ceremonies at this spot have, therefore, treble 
merit, and accordingly great nimibers, baving 
visited Gaya and Benares, here also pay tlieir 
tribute of devotion to the gods. Borne of the 
ceremonies are of a nature singularly to ex¬ 
hibit the prostration of the native mind under 
the debasing power of idolatry. One of these 
is to sit by the river's brink wdiile the head 
is shaved, the devotee and the operator taking 
care that every liair shall drop into the river, 
as the result ensures a million of years in 
lieaveii for every hair thus received by the 
sacred eonfluonco. Another ceremony, having 
more serious concomitants, is periormed^ in 
the centre of the stream, the devotee having 
three w’ater-hotties attached to lus girdle, 
plunges into the deep, and is swept away ; 
this is his passage to immortal hliss. Life is 
often sacrificed in the struggle of competitive 
pilgrims for the most sacred spots, and at the 
most canonical junctures of time. 

JioxuELCUKD is a ivild district of great ex¬ 
tent and comparatively small population; it is 
hilly—tlie hiJis nigged and rough, but covered 
in most places wdth low co]>pice. This dis¬ 
trict is celebrated for its diamond mines. 
These are situated in the plain of Puniiah, 


’which extends for several miles round the 
towm of that name. This elevated level ia 
gravelly, and a great variety of heautiful 
pebbles are to be found there, among them 
diamonda. These diamond mines” are al¬ 
leged to be the Punassa of Ptole’iny. The 
profits of w^orking them are msignificant, yet 
some fine diamonds are occasionally fouml. 

The tow n of Piinnah occupies a very ele - 
vated site in latitude 24° 45' north, longitude 
SO^ 13" ea.st. It is not very populous, and 
has feiv good houses. Its temples and idols 
are out of proportion numerous. Many of 
the former are of superior architecture, and 
tlie latter are gene rally adorned with precious 
stones; one idol had some years ago an eye 
’^idiich consisted of a diamond of the higliest 
brilliancy, and very great value. Buins of 
forts, tombs, a palace, and otlier ancient works 
are picturesque, especially as being in keep¬ 
ing with the barren plain wliich stretches 
away in every direction. 

CAWKronii: ia a district wliich formerly 
belonged to Oudo, and is for the most part 
comprehended in the Doah* of the Ganges 
and the Jumna. The soil is productive i 
wdieat, barley, Indian com, and most Euro¬ 
pean vegetables thrive. Many European 
fruits also come to perfection there. The 
I towm of Oawuipore has obtained a horrid noto¬ 
riety in connection with the massacre perpe¬ 
trated there in 1857 by the Bengal mutineers. 
It stands on the west side of the Ganges, lati¬ 
tude 20° 30" north, and longitude 80° 13'east. 
It has been considered an important military 
station, capable of affording quarters in bar¬ 
rack to more tlian ten thousand soldiers. Tlie 
ofiiccrs nevertiicless liv^e in their own bnn- 
galowSj wliich are conveiiieiifc and band- 
some. The dust is iiitulerable during the 
summer season over a large area in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the to^Yn. In history Cawnpore 
is noted as a field of many battles, but none 
'will be remembered with such interest l>y 
British readers as the defeats sustained by 
the infamous Nana Sahib from the arms of 
Havelock and Neill in 1857, during their 
efforts to relieve tlie garriaon, women and 
children, afterwards so cruelly massacred. 

Bekares was tlic name of an important 
district in the Allahabad province; nou^ it is 
a separate dii'ision or province. It is remark¬ 
able for fertility; and also for the forest-like 
appearance of the landscape, affording shelter 
to men and cattle from the burning siin of 
the summer months, which is very intense, 

* This IB a name given by the Tliatloos to a tract of 
land lying betreon two nvers. The Doab of the Ganges 
niid the Jnnwa is the most noted, aud is comprised partly 
in the province of Allahabad, ami ijavtly in the provinces 
of Agra and De^Ihi* 
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altlioiigli in the winter fires are not disagree¬ 
able to EnropeanSj and are eagerly enjoyed 
by the natives. The diseases of dysentery 
and rhenmatism prevail much in the district, 
and Europeans are also much affected by 
them. The city of Benares is one of the 
most celehrated in India: it is situated 26^ 30'' 
north latitude, and 83^1' east longitude. The 
population is abont three-quarters of a mil¬ 
lion. The Ganges flows past it in a sweep of 
aboTit four miles, and the city is built on the 
external curve, where tlie ground is elevated, 
and slopes up from tlie river. The city is 
therefore visible for a great distance, and to 
the river and the opposite banks presents a 
beautiful appearance, flie streets and buildings 
rising in tiers from the water's edge to the 
summit of the high bank which they crown. 
On a small scale; Algiers might give some , 
notion of the picturesque- effect of this ar¬ 
rangement; or to those who are untravelled 
beyond our own ieles; the towns of Youghall 
and Cove, in the county of Cork in Ireland, 
may, on a very minute scale, afford the idea. 
The streets are narrow, just admitting the 
free passage of a horseman. Tn many places 
passages over the streets exist from the win¬ 
dows or terraced roofs of the high houses, 
which are built of stone or briclv:; formerly, 
the Erahmins allege, they were built of gold, 
but turned into stone in consequence of the 
deheient respect shown by their possessors to 
the Brahraius; and also in consequence of 
some other deviations Rom the supposed right 
way, less creditable to the delinquents. Ac¬ 
cording to the traditions of the Brahmins, 
the city does not belong to the earth—tlie 
earth resting upon A manta, the many-headed 
serpent (eternity); hut Benares is borne np 
by Siva upon his trident, so that no earth¬ 
quake ever sends its vibrations through tlie 
foundations of the great city. This is the 
more obliging of Siva, inasmuch as his proper 
vocation is destruction. The city is inhabited 
chieBy, as to the bettor classes of its inhabit¬ 
ants, by Bralimiiis. who are represented to 
live til ere in nnnihcrs out of all proportion to 
the rest of tlie inhabitant. These Brahmins 
have, in many eases, private property; and 
in many instances also they enjoy stipends 
allowed them by rich Hindoos and princes in 
all parts of India, for the purpose of perform¬ 
ing in their behalf such religious ceremonies 
as must he performed on the spot. Tliere 
are numerous Hindoos of Avealtli, mnlq and 
political con sequence, who take up their 
abode there because of the facilities offered 
by so holy a place for making tlieir salva - 
tioiiA According to the Bralimins, Eeiiares 
is the Holy City :'' even a European dying 
there may go to heaven— 1 \ privilege also 


extended to Juggernaut, The religious in- 
Btitutious, of every description-—temples, 
slirines, sacred ghauts, schools, dre,-—are 
amazingly numerous. Schools and ghauts 
have been eudowed by rich Hindoos as acts 
of piety or penance, so that the yontli of the 
place are instructed in Hindoo religion, law, 
and literature with great zeal; and the beau¬ 
tiful approaches from the river to the streets 
of tbe city are numerous bcyouci all compari- 
Bon with those of other towns. iS^early in the 
centre of the city there is a mosque, built by 
tlie Emperor Aurungzebe. It is placed on 
the highest point of land, and open to the 
river, so that it is in view of the whole sur¬ 
rounding country, and from the Ganges and 
its opposite bank. The Mohammedans arc 
not numerous—the}- are generaliy computed 
at one to twenty as numerically compared 
with the Hindoos; but tliis is probably too 
high a proportion fo give them. The mosque 
was built by them in the day of their power, 
upon the site of a heathen temple, removed 
for the purpose, and as an act of defiance to 
the Hindoos, There is now a splendid tern- 
jile, which was built in the last century. 

Although Benares depends much for its 
wealth aud population upon its reputation 
for sanctity, pilgrims in vast numbers con¬ 
stantly visiting and expending their wealth 
there, yet there are natives who grow rich by 
commerce ; aud it is a depot of Indian manu¬ 
factures, and for the diamonds wliieh are 
brought down from Bundelcund, for the lower 
provinces. It is also celebrated for its lapi¬ 
daries and workmen in gold. More jewels 
are polished in Benares than in any cit}^ of the 
East. A good modern writer describes it as 
^'inore eastern in character tlian the general 
run of Hindoo towns;" but ah the Hindoo 
towns are tborougldy eastern in character, 
except where their existence is merely mo¬ 
dern, and dependent upon military canton¬ 
ments. Even the sea-board cities of Eomhay 
and Madras, and the capital where the seat 
of government is, are oriental in their eba- 
racter, notwithstanding the presence of Euro¬ 
pean officials, merchants, and troops. 

For more than half a century Benares has 
belonged to the company; tmd although 
fewer Europeans reside within it than any 
other great city in India, it has been most 
peaceable. There is a general appreciation 
among the wealthy natives of the security of 
person and property afforded by the company, 
as contrasted with the insecurity in the native 
states; and this feeling is much upheld by 
tlie pilgrims whose journeys through the 
British possessions are safe, but insecure in 
the domimons of native princes, where they 
are often plundered of their jewels, ornaments. 
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and moneyj ^\Iiicli it is wel! kno^va many of 
tliera carry to a large value. During tlie 
great mutiny of Bengal troops, it was gene¬ 
rally supposed tlmt the people of Benares, 
excited hy fanaticism, ^YOulcl fiy to arms; but 
for the reason here given, it was not found 
difficult to preserve the post with a mere 
handful of troops. 

Benares is at once the most intelligent and 
superstitious town in India. In proportion 
to the intelligence in native law and ntcrature 
will be found tJie infatuation of idolatry. The 
education of a Hindoo gives no strength 
to his unJerstanding; he is made acquainted 
Avith a greater number of absurd legends, 
which it would be impious to doubt, and he 
becomes debased in superstition in proportion 
to the Brahminieal culture he receives. The 
city is not quite three hundred miles from 
Calcutta : it is nearly eight hundred from 
Bombay and Madras. The sacredness of 
the city extends to a distance of ten miles 
around it. 

The district of MinxAroEE is not important, 
except on account of the town which bears its 
name. This town is situated on the banks of 
the Ganges, about thirty miles from Benares. 
There are few’ inland towns in India where 
the people have shown more activity and 
enterprise. The houses are of stiperior struc¬ 
ture, and hnilt of solid material; and the 
]>uhiic. buildings are numerous and respectable. 
Viewed from the Ganges it has a tliriving 
and bustling appearance, wliieh no other 
town on the river exhibits. The population 
can hardly be less than a hundred thousand. 

OuDE is a province of Hindoostan to the 
north of Allahabad, on both sides of the 
Ganges, occupying, with the exception of the 
district of Hanpore, all the Bat country 
between tliat river and the northern moun¬ 
tains, as well as the principal part of that 
fertile tract lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, known by the name of the Doab, to 
within forty miles of the city of Delhi. Oude 
and its dependencies are three hundred and 
sixty miles in length from east to west, and 
in breadth from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and eighty, and contain five million 
inhabitants. The capital is Luclaiow. The 
sovereignty was taken away from the reign¬ 
ing family, and it w’as annexed to Great Bri¬ 
tain by Lord Dalliousie in 1856. 

Oude, now a decayed town in the province 
of that name, is said to have been tbe capital 
of a great kingdom twelve hundred years 
before tlie Christian era. It is mentioned in 
the Maha Mharrat^ a famous Hindoo work 
written in Sanscrit. It is situated on the 
Goggra, nearly adjoining Fy^abad. Various 
districts tributary to Nepaiil, ranges of hills, 
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and fOldests hound this province on the north, 
wffiich led to the apprehension that it 'would 
he liable to predatory incursion a when British 
authority was established. On the contrary, 
the liill-men have respected the English 
name, and the wise government of the prince 
now rnling Nepanl preserved security and 
peace in that direction. Oude is w^atcred hy 
the Ganges, the Goggra, the Goomty, and tlic 
Lye. The inhabitants of this province arc 
probably the most manly, and best adapted 
for soldiers of any in India. It has been the 
chief recruiting ground for the Bengal army, 
and the men obtained far surpass, in average 
height, even the grenadier companies of our 
line regiments. A distinguished general 
officer, remarkable for liis fino stature, ob¬ 
served on one occasion to the author of this 
Histoiy^—In tlie royal army I am a large 
man, but I v as a pigmy beside tlie Bengal 
grenadiers enlisted in the upper provinces.” 

Tlie distracted state of Oude at all times 
within British acquaintance with it, rendered 
it the reproach of India even among native 
govenmients. The history of that kingdom 
for a great number of years, and even centu¬ 
ries, has been one of violence and corruption. 
On the 10th of November, 1801, extensive 
cessions of territory were made to the com- 
pany, yielding a revenue of thirteen and a 
half millions of Lucknow silver rupees. Some 
of the ceded districts, as Bohilcund, had been 
conquered by the nabob, ivith English assist- 
ance, not more than tw’enty-six years previous 
to their cession. In 1813 the revenue liad 
gi'eatly increased, being seventeen and a half 
millions of rupees: the subsequent increase 
was also considerable. 

It IS remarkable that during the revolt of 
Oude, and the concentration there of the 
Bengal mutineers in 1857, Nepaul afforded 
valuable aid to the British; yet- in October, 
1814, Ghaze-ad-Deen, the nabob, granted a 
loan to the British government of a crore of 
rupees (ten millions), to aid it in the war it 
was tlien vraging with Nepaul. Finding that 
the contest with Nepaul necessitated a second 
campaign, the nabob lent a second crore* of 
rupees. One of these loans was afterw^ards 
redeemed by terntory conquered from Nepaul 
being transfen’ed to the nabob. 

In a work issued June, 1820, and dedicated 
to George Canning, then President of the 
Board of Control, there is the Ibllowing pas¬ 
sage, which was almost prophetic, and is 
singularly pertinent to receiit events. The 
context r el erred to the tyranny and fiscal 
mismanagement of the nabobs, and their bad 
faith wdth the English government. As 
might be expected under circumstances so 
* A ci’orc of rupees was to a million sterling. 
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adverse to external tranquillity among con- 
tumacioiia or oppressed zemindars, many 
guTTieB^ or native fortiiieations, were levelled, 
the whole requiring the interference and 
active agency of the British militaryj at a 
time when their services were urgently wanted 
elaewhere. The just and fair construction of 
the terms of euhsistiug. treaties, as referring to 
the nature and exteut of the vizier's autho¬ 
rity, did not ap|>ear to ’ivarrant any more 
effectual interposition on the part of the Bri¬ 
tish government.^ In constiming these it is 
required, by every principle of justice, that 
the most liberal and comprehensive meaning 
should he given to such articles as are in 
favour of the })arty whose weakness presents 
no security for him but the good faith on 
wdiich he relied. Much is also gained by 
escaping the chance of tliat extrehiity, wdiich 
should force the British government to with¬ 
draw^ the nabob’s authority, to substitute its 
own w ithin his territories; for such a necessity, 
aUkough it might, moralig never 

he 77iade out to the ivbrldj and the seizure of 
his possessions would he 'miversaUg stigina- 
tised as ti/ra77mcal and rapacious^ a pre^ne- 
ditated vt&ur 2 }at{onj the offspring of a base 
and sordid cupiditg^ One emergency alone 
can he supposed capahlu of driving tlie British 
government to a conduct so repugnant to its 
wishes, which is, the discovery that the nabob 
had secretly leagued himself with their ene¬ 
mies, and with them was clandestinely practis¬ 
ing its overthrow. An extreme case of this sort 
could only occur, however, in such a state of 
absolute desperation, that the nabob thought 
the most unpromising conspiracy preferable 
to a continuation of submission. Under such 
a condition of affairs, although he might have 
no troops, he could give much trouble ; for 
having a vast command of money, he might 
create great nnschief by secretly furnishing 
supplies, and might involve the British govern¬ 
ment in the trouble and eoepense of a war, 
having it injtnitelg difficult to trace Ms 
having ang concern in the machinat'ians which 
led to iti^ 

In 1831, the annoyance experienced by the * 
British government from the disturbed state 
of Oude, and the violation of treaty as to its 
government, especially in hscal matters, was 
fiiich that Lord W, Bentinek made peremptory 
demands upon the nabob for the reform of his 
administration, and the melioration of the 
condition of his people. This demand w’aa 
follow’ed by a temporary aniendraent on the 
part of the Oude government, but it soon 
relapsed into its old ways. In 1847, Lord 
Hardinge repeated the demands of Lord 
W, Bentinek, and threatened in tn^o years a 
decisive interposition, if the requisitions of 
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the British government w^ere not complied 
wnth. It was not until 1856 that the step 
M^as taken which it had been predicted in the 
passage above quoted w^oold he riniversally 
Btigmatised^—a prediction too truly fulfilled. 
As it has had so important an influence on 
the late revolt in the Bengal army, and tlie 
late conflicts in Oude, it is desirable bore to 
give some outline of the circumstances, and 
the subsequent condition of Oude; a more 
particular detail must be reserved for an 
appropriate page in the historical portion of 
this work. 

Taking the Blue-books as our guide,* tho 
process of annexation appears to have been as 
foIlow^s The papers presented to the legis¬ 
lature open wu'th a letter from Lord Dalhousie, 
Governor-GcneraJ, on July 3rd, 1855, to the 
Court of Ulrectore, transmitting papers rela¬ 
tive to the condition of Oude, and a minute 
setting forth his propositions for the future 
government of Oude. Tlie first enclosure 
is the minute of the governor-gen era! of 
Jfovember 2l3t, 1854, to Colonel Outram, 
being instriictions to the latter gentleman on 
assuming his appointment as British resident 
at the court of Lucknow. This minute \vas 
signed by three of the siipTcme council, and 
the fourth appended a minute giving it his 
cordial support It states, that the govern¬ 
ment of Oude la in a state of probation, in 
which it w^as solemnly placed by Lord Har- 
dinge in 1847;” that Lord Hardinge toM 
the King of Oude in that year, that if he did 
not amend the condition of his people %vithin 
turn years,” ^*it wonld he the duty of the 
British government to have recourse to those 
extreme measures which, sixteen years before, 
Lord William Ben tin ok had declared must 
be enforced, for the protection of the people 
of Oude;” and that this was made as a 
** peremptory demand, by Lord Hardinge, in 
pursuance of the treaty of 1801It further 
states, that the warning to the king was not 
acted upon by the government of India at 
the expiration of two years, in consequence 
of “the occurrence of successive wars, and 
ail unfeigned reluctance to have recourse to 
those extreme measures.” Lastly, it instnicta 
Colonel Outram “to inquire into the present 
state of Glide, with a view to determine whe¬ 
ther its affairs still continue in the same state 
in which Colonel Sleeman (the late resident) 
from time to time described them ; and w^he- 
ther the duty imposed upon the Britisli 
government by the treaty of 1801, a duty 
recognised by Lord William Bentinck in 
3831, and reiterated by Lord Hardinge in 
1847, Tvould any longer admit of indulging 

* " papers rektmg to Oade,” presented to parliament 
ia 1&56. 
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tlie 'reluctance* above referred to.'* Jtajor- 
general* Outram applied himseif to the task 
committed to him with the vigour, deter¬ 
mination, and sagacity for which he is eo 
remarkable; and the result of his inqui¬ 
ries may be thus snnmied up in his own 
■\vords“ I have no liesitation in declaring 
my opinion that the duty imposed on the 
British government by the treaty of 1801 
cannot any longer admit of our honestly in¬ 
dulging the reluctance which the government 
of India has felt, heretofore, to have recourse 
to those extreme measures which alone can 
be of any real efficacy in remedying the evils 
from which the state of Oude has siifFered so 
long.*' His report was transmitted to Cal- 
eutu, on which there appeared a minute by 
Major-general Low, a member of the council, 
stating that these papers should, of course, be 
sent to the govern or-general, and that he 
“ entirely occurred in the opinions ** recorded 
by Major-general Outram in the above ex¬ 
tract from his despatch. 

tiord Dalhonsie communicated to the go¬ 
vernment at home the inquiries and opinions 
of Major-general Outram^ and the opinions 
and recommendations of the leading officials 
at Calcutta. His lordship urged upon the 
government the step, admitted that it must be 
attended by odium, but expressed his readi¬ 
ness to incur whatever obloquy might ensue. 
The marquis had been encouraged, in the 
audacious and unjust policy he had previously 
followed, by Sir Robert Peel, who justified in 
parliament a less strict regard to treaty, and 
a less elevated principle of honour, in dealing 
with the native princes than would have 
been tolerated in maintaining relations with 
European sovereigns and governments. Pew 
statesmen were less scrupulous lu resorting to 
an expert and sophistical casuistry fo support 
a departure from principle, or a desertion of 
party, than Sir Robert. Lord Dalhousie 
copied him in this respect, as well as fol¬ 
lowed his general policy. The disingenuous, 
tyranuical, and dishonest government of that 
nobleman alienated the confidence of native 
princes, capitalists, and military, and sowed 
broadcast the seeds of resentment and revolt. 
The company did not thoroughly approve 
of the scheme, but the Board of Control 
favoured it, and the committee at Leadenhah 
Street threw upon the governor-general the 
responsibility wliich he was so Avilling, ajid 
even ambitions, to incur, as the following 
paragraph of their despatch shows ;— 

It h on uvejy account to be (Icsired tliat the great 
mcaeure tvhseJi we have authorised ahoiild be carried into 


• He had hceu promoted to that rank during the pro¬ 

gress of his investigalions. 


Q1 

I effect under the auspices of the nob] cm an who has so 
' long, and with siich eminent ability and success, adminis¬ 
tered the affutrs of the British empire in India; who lias 
bestowed such attentive and earnest consideraiiou on lliis 
particular subject; and whose acU may carry a weight of 
authority which might, perhaps, not in Iho &atuc degree 
attach to the first proceeding of a new adiniiiistration. 
EntJirtaiuiug full reliance on the ability and judgment of 
the ^rart}iua of Dalhonsie, with the su^gcslioua of the 
other members of your government before him, 

Jeti^rhfff Ms MrdsMjf*s /ftscrefiQn atff/ 
farther instructions i and feel assured that, wltichever 
mode of attaining the mdis]^ens<^.M€ res^uli may he resolved 
on, the change will be carried iuto efleut in the manner 
best caloulaied to avert eolUsious of any kind, and with 
every proper and Lnnratic consideration to all persons 
whose fecHiigs have a just claim to be eouiuUed. 

W'c arc, &C.J 

E. Macnaghten. 
W. IL Sykes. 

&;c. &c. S:c.* 

At the close of 1855 General Out mm was 
ortlered fo assemble a large uiilitary force at 
Cawnpore, and to enter into negotiations 'with 
the Oude govcrnmerit, for the purposes 
mentioued in the Jespateli of the honourable 
court/' On tlie. 30th of January General 
Ontram summoned the prime-minister of 
Oude to the residency at Lucknow, to inform 
him of the decision of the governor-general. 
On the 1st of February the king addressed 
“the resident/' protesting in mild but digni¬ 
fied language against the subversion of hia 
rightful authority. The resident declined all 
discussion, informing his majeaty that the 
determination of his government was in¬ 
dexible. He gave the king three da^& to 
decide. The army and people of Oude were 
as one man in the desire to raise the standard 
of resistance, and the sejioys of the Bengal 
army—being soon made acquainted with the 
danger to the independence of Oude, their 
native territory—heartily but secretly sympa¬ 
thised with its king and people. His majesty 
did not dare, however, to encounter the supe¬ 
rior power of the British ; he disarmed his 
troops, and dismounted his guns. On the 
4th of February General Outram demanded 
that the king should sign a declaration that 
his “ infraction of the essential engagements 
of previous treaties had been continued and 
notorious." His majesty, giving way to 
vehement grief and indignation, refused to 
sign this condemnation of himself, and ex¬ 
pressed his determination to lay a memorial 
of his WTTongs at the feet of the (Jueen of Great 
Britain. In 18o8 he is, by Ids agents, en¬ 
deavouring to obtain from her majesty redress 
of the grievance a of which he complains. The 
king also refused to sign a new treaty, abro¬ 
gating that of 1801, submitted to l^m by 
General Outram. On the Ttli of Febrnarv 
the general issued a proclamation, declaring 
* Oude Slttc-bcok* p. 236. 
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Aon A is a consttlerahle province of North* 
western India, It is bonncled by Delhi on 
the north, on the south by Malwa, on the 
east hy Onde aud Allaliabaci, and on the west 
by Ajmeer, It is generally flat, and where 
irrigated it is fertile ; there are, however, 
few rivers to confer that advantage. Indigo, 
sugar, and cotton, are the crops best adapted 
to it; these are produced prollfically in the 
Doab. The Ganges, Ohamhnl, and Jumna, 
afford the chief supplies of water to the pro¬ 
vince. Good horses are bred in several dis- 
stricts. Elephants, tigers, bears, buffaloes, 
and rhinoceroses, are numerous in the places 
best suited to their habits. There is alsc> a 
great variety of Ijirds, some of which are 
delicious eating. The inhabitants are well 
formed and handsome, generally HindooSj 
although the JVloliammednns also are niinie* 
rous. In the district of Agra stands the city 
of Agra, the capital not only of the province, 
hut of North-western India, the residence of 
the lieutenant-governor. It was once the 
most splendid of all the Indian cities, and now 
exhibits the most magnificent ruins; it was 
taken by the British in the ivar with the 
Mahrattas in 1803. It stands on the right 
bank of the Jumna, a branch of the Ganges, 
one hundred miles south by east of Delhi, 
seven hundred from Calcnttaj six hundred 
and forty from Bombay, and nine hundred 
and eighty from Madras. The houses are 
built like those of Benares, in several stories, 
and are sometimes raised to a great eleva¬ 
tion, The fort is of large dimensions^ and 
very strong, built of red stone, possessing the 
colour and hardness of jasper, dug from the 
quarries of Fnttehpore. It has a ditch of 
great depth, and a double rampart, the inner 
one being of enormous height, with hastiohs 
at regular distances. 

The Taj Melial is erected near the city, 
and is esteemed hy many to he the most gor¬ 
geous monument in Hiudoostaii. The !Mogul 
emperor, Shah Jehan, erected it in cominemo- 
ratioii of his empress, Noor Jelmn, “ the light 
of tlie world," According to iVIohaminedan 
accounts she nras supremely beautlfnl, and 
had great power over her lord; she requested 
that he would build a tomb which would 
pei^petiiate her fame, and this great monu¬ 
ment was the result of her command. It is 
inscribed as belonging to the Raiiod Begum, 

ornament of the palace." Its cost was 
nearly three and a quarter millions sterling. 
Twenty thousand workmen ■were em]>loyed 
for more than twenty years in its completion. 
The architect was a Frenchman, “ Austin de 
Eordeau." The building occupies the north 
side of a large quadrangle over the river 
Jumna. The entrance to the quadrangle is 


through a gateway of colossal proportions, 
aud great architectural beauty. The area is 
laid out in pleasant parterres, containing 
choice flowers and shruljs, the emblematic 
cypress having the chief place. The paths 
are laid down with freestone slabs, and have 
“running along the centre a basin, with n 
row of jets-d'eau in the middle from one 
extremity to the other." The quadrangle 
measures nine hundred and sixty-four feet 
by three hundred and twenty. ''J'he mauso¬ 
leum, the terrace upon which it is placed, 
and the minarets, are all formed of the finest 
white marble, inlaid with precious stones. 
Pillars and ctqxilas of white marble crown 
the red stone viall w'Lich surrounds the quad¬ 
rangle. The inside of the mosque, and of 
the apartments built in the walls and erected 
upon them, are lined with wliite marble. The 
remains of the emperor, as well as those of 
the empress, lie within a vault beneath the 
building: the descent to this vault is by a 
flight of ta.5tcfuliy-constructed steps. “ Tbeir 
remains are coveiled by two slabs of marble; 
and directly over these slabs, upon the floor 
above, in the great centre rooni under the 
dome, stand two other slabs, or cenotaphs, of 
the same marble, exquisitely ^vorked in mosaic. 
Upon that of the queen, amid wreaths of 
flowers, are worked in lilack letters p.nssages 
from the Koran. Upon the slab over the 
emperor there are none, merely a mosaic wall 
of flowers and the date of his death." 

A few miles from Agra, at Secunda, there 
is another magnificent tomb, that of Akbnr, 
“ It stands in a square area of about forty 
English acres, enclosed by an embattled wall, 
w^ltli octagonal to’wers at flie angles, sur¬ 
mounted by open ]>avinons, and four very 
noble gateways of red granite, the principal 
of which is inlaid "with marhJe, and has four 
high marble minarets. The space witliin is 
planted with trees and divided into green 
alleys, leading to the central buiUlmg, which 
is i\ sort of solid pyramid, surrounded exter¬ 
nally vnt]\ cloisters, galleries, and domes, 
diminishing gradually on ascending it, till it 
cuds in a square platform of w'hite marble, 
surrounded by most elaborate lattice-work of 
the same matenal, in the circle of which is a 
small altar-tonih, also of ■white marble, carved 
with a delicacy and beaiity \Yhich do full jus¬ 
tice to the material and to the graceful forms of 
Arabic characters which form its chief orna¬ 
ment.” Tlie actual place of the monarch s 
sepulture is in a ^'aul^ of white marble at the 
bottom of the building. 

The plain all around Agra, more especially 
in some directions, is marked by ruins of 
] 7 alaces, mosques, temples, and tombs, showing 
the imposing grandeur of the city of Agra in 
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days passed away. Its present population is 
considerable, but not wbat it once was. The 
high stone houses, the gardens, the canal, and 
the general position, mnst have afforded pecu¬ 
liar advantages to the revolted sepoys who 
resisted the united forces of Campbell and 
Havelock in 1857; and the way in wdiich, 
notwithstanding these advantages, they were 
vanq^uished, displays one of the proudest 
triumphs of British military skill and heroism. 

JMathnra, eituated on the west bank of the 
JuniTia, is thirty miles from Agra, and is 
remarkable, with Bandralbund in its neigh- 
bourliood, tor the ruins of ancient idolatrous 
shrines which it contains. The vicinity is 
more especially celebrated as the scene of the 
birth and early days of Krishna, the boy-god 
of the Hindoos. Sacred monkies of a large 
species used to be fed by the priests and 
votaries — Mahhajee Setndia left a sum of 
money for that purpose; but the money is 
not toribcoming when ivanted, nor are the 
monkies protected as once they w^ere. Btilh 
however, the superstitioni is preserved. 

Gwalior is a fortress in the district of the 
same name, in the province of Agra, situated 
on a rock about four miles In length, but 
narrow and nearly flat on the top, with aides 
almost perpendicular, from tw’o to three hun¬ 
dred feet above the surrounding p>lain. The 
rampart conforms to the edge of the precipice 
alt round; and the only entrance is by steps 
running up the aide of the rock, defended on 
the side next the country by a wall and bas¬ 
tions. Tlie area within is full of noble build¬ 
ings, reservoirs of water, wells, and cultivated 
land; so that it is a little district within 
itself. At the north-\vest foot of a mountain 
is the town, which is well built. This for¬ 
tress is considered as the Gibraltar of the 
East; but in 1760, Major Popham took it by 
an une:?*pected night escalade. Before it 
became subjected finally to the British, it was 
repeatedly attacked and taken. In the occu¬ 
pation of British troops it wmuld he irapreg- 
nable, at all events to a native army, whatever 
its force. 

DEi.nr is called the imperial province, the 
city of that name having been the seat of the 
Mogul empire. It is to the extreme north- 
w'est of the government of the north-west 
provinces, and is one of the most temperate 
portions of Hindoostan. The cliief rivers are 
the Ganges and the Jumna, which, during 
the rainy season, inundate the country, and 
conduce to its fertility. This division is, 
however, thinly inhabited compared with tlie 
lower provinces. 

The chief object of inferest in the province 
is the city of Delhi, famous as the capital of 
the IVloguls, as the rende^svous of the revolted 


sepoys of 1857; infamous for the cruelties 
perpetrated by the revolters upon wmmen 
and children; and fin ally deriving celebrity 
from the extraordinary siege, conducted to a 
successful issue by a small force of Eritisli 
troops and native soldiers imder General 
Wilson, against the obstinate defence of the 
revolters. O ur engraving presents wnth fidelity 
and effect the site, architecture, and military 
position of the place. It is built in the form 
of an oblong square, is bounded on the south 
by the river Jumna, along which all the prin¬ 
cipal buildings, including the lnng*3 palace, 
stand. It is surrounded by an old wall of 
red granite, ’which was erected long before 
the invention of artillery. As is common 
with eastern cities defended by walls, a large 
portion of the enclosure is occupied by gar« 
dens. These run from the king's palace to 
the Lahore gate. Modern Delhi lies* to the 
east and beyond the wads, and in that direc¬ 
tion, for some miles, the ruins of the old city 
extend. It is not only the ancient capital of 
the Pa tan and Mogul empires —it is the 
natural capital of Hindoostan. It contains 
the grandest architecture of the East—palaces, 
tombs, mosques, and towers of unrivalled 
splendour are grouped wdthrn it. Its situa¬ 
tion for commercial and i)olitIcal purposes is 
eminently advantageous, and was every way 
a suitable site for a grand, imperial, and domi¬ 
nant city. On taking the census of 184:6, it 
was ascertained that Delhi contained 25,611 
houses, 9945 shops, mostly one-storied, 261 
mosques, 138 temples, 1 church, 678 wells, 
and 196 schools. The total population con¬ 
sisted of 137,977 souls, of whom 69,738 w ere 
males, and 68,230 females. Of these 90 fami¬ 
lies, or 327 persons, were Christians; 14,768 
families, or 66,120 persons, 'were Moham¬ 
medans; and 19,257 families, or 71,530 per¬ 
sons, w'ere Hindoos. In the year 1846 there 
w-ere born 1994 males, and 1910 females. 
The marriages were 953 in number, and 
4850 deaths occurred. Of the last, 1320 
took place before the age of tw-elve months, 
493 between tw-elve months and two years, 
843 between two and tw-elve years, and 2194 
above that age. The census of the thirteen 
villages forming the suburbs of Delhi comes 
dow n to 1847: they then contained 22,302 
inbabitanfs^—namely, of Hindoos, 709 culti¬ 
vators, 14,906 non-cultivators; and of Mo¬ 
hammedans, 495 cultivators, and 6192 non- 
cultivators. Previous to the revolt of 1857 
it was the great arsenal of the British govern - 
ment in India, and garrisoned by Hindoo and 
Mohammedan troops. The foOowing brief 
but complete outline of its defensive capabili¬ 
ties, by an engineer officer,* sbow^s the import- 
* Captain Lawrence. 
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aiice of the city under the British govern- 
ment, when the late oiithreak tested that 
importance in so eangninary a manner:— 
Delhi is a strongly fortitied city, mtvre 
than seven miles in extent^ having a citadel 
to he tahen hy escalade or by regular ap¬ 
proaches The defences are described as 
being second only to those of Mooltan, wliich 
cost us a long and sanguinary siege* The 
walls are built of solid masonry, of no great 
height. The ditch is narrow", and not very 
deep, and the flanking works, ns frequently 
happens in oriental fortresses, do not properly 
enfllade the curtain, Martello towers, how¬ 
ever, exist at intervals: they are semicircular 
in form, and loopholed for musketry, SpU'al 
staircases lead from the top of the walls dowTi 
til rough the towers to chambers on a level 
with the ditch, and those aro loopholed for 
infantry Are, most galling to an escalading 
])arty crossing the ditch. The bastions de¬ 
fending the curtains are also furnished with 
hanquettes for riflemen; but these may be 
Jeept doivn by shelling. Fortunately the 
extent of the "wall forbids the belief that the 
whole of them can be effectually maimed, and 
much may he done by surprise and concen¬ 
tration that would otherwise he difficult to 
attain. Delhi ^vas garrisoned hy the 30th, 
54th, and 74th native infantry, and a battery 
of native artillery ; but that wdiich rendered 
its possession still more important was its 
value as an arsenah The arsenal in the inte¬ 
rior of the city contained nine hundred thou¬ 
sand cartridges, t%vo complete siege trains, a 
large number of field guns, and ten thousand 
muskets. The powder magazine liad been 
long since removed, at the desire of the 
inhabitants, from the city to the cantonments 
outside Delhi, and contained not less than 
ten thousand barrels/' 

For a long time previous to the outbreak, 
the descendant of the great mogul was a 
mere puppet in the hands of the Bntish poli¬ 
tical agents. He was a pensioner, receiv¬ 
ing from the company ^9G,000 per an¬ 
num; he afiected the parade, without the 
powder, of a king. The officers of the eoinpany, 
civil and military, treated him tvith all the 
exterior deference due to a crowned head. 

hen ** the king ” went abroad, he w-as at¬ 
tended by armed escorts, and followed b}^ a 
crow’d of retainers. All Europeans, Lowev'er 
distinguished their position, uncovered as “his 
majesty passed;" while he, bearing himself 
in kingly state, remained covered, no matter 
hy 'whom saluted* The troops presented 
arms, and the people ostentatiously bIiow" ed 
reverence to the king and the court. The 
envoys or representatives of the governor- 
general, wffien admitted to an audience. 


approached “ the king and padishaw^ ” Avith 
folded anus, the attitude of petition. Within 
tliG precincts of the i>alace, over his own 
retainers the company conceded to the king 
sovereign rights, hut these did not extend 
farther; in the city lie received the homage 
due to a king, hut could claim no service or 
ohcdience. The members of the royal family 
w*ere remarkable for their Ioav intcllectnal capa¬ 
city, and their ungovernable passions. Of tlie 
three hundred princes and princesses of whom 
the royal family was composed, there were pro¬ 
bably not tliree of average intcdlectual power. 
Tlie conduct of all these persons during the 
late revolt was atrocious beyond description. 
The men I:^el■pefrated crimes at the mention 
of wldch all Europeans shudder, and the 
women excited them to these deeds, although 
tlieir own sex and helpless infants were the 
victims. Most of the male members of the 
royal family met the doom 'which men inflict 
upon murderers, and some of the monsters had 
no other consolation in dying than the re¬ 
membrance of the atrocities they committed 
upon the defenceless* The royal state, the 
palace, and the general gi'andcur of the city 
have been recently described in an Euglisli 
periodical, publisbed in India, in terms which 
bring the whole in one general and strildng 
picture to the mind* 

“ Few" are aw are of the remains of former 
magnificence still existing in thia old imperial 
city, whose ruins extend over a larger space 
than our owm metropolis, and display greater 
architectural glories than tlie latter w^ould if 
reduced to a like state. A competent autho¬ 
rity has said that the former possessors of 
Dellii built like giants, and finished their 
'ivorklike jewellers* The buildings are mostly 
of a flue red granite, inlaid with fi acery and 
flow’ers of wliite and coloured marbles and 
precious stones; hut such a fine artistic taste 
pei"vades these ornaments, that they are never 
out of place, nor produce a taw dry effect, but 
constitute a fine whole, like the decorations 
of onr Gothic cathedrals, grand in the ex¬ 
tended glance, yet striking in the close exa¬ 
mination hy the beauty of individual parts* 
However, wdicii w’e know that wdiat is called 
Gothic architecture w^as the invention of llie 
Spanish Arabs, and hy architects educated in 
their scliools carried to most parts of Europe, 
in the middle ages, tve siiall cease to w"onder 
at the similarity of structure in buildings so 
far apart as Delhi and Y"ork ^Minster* The 
Jumna Musjid, or grand mosque of Delhi, is, 
ill fact, one of the finest Gothic edifices in the 
w’orld, and, except in tlic broad and higli 
flight of steps leading to the entrance* a pic¬ 
ture of it might be taken for the cathedral front 
This magnificent place of woreliip w^as built 
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by the EmperoF Jeliaughurj at the eogt of ten 
lacs of rupees. Two minarets at the sides 
alone distinguish its structure from that of our 
own churches. These rise to a height of one 
hundred and thirty feet^ constructed of marble 
and red stone, used alternately, to produce a 
finer effect, lu our damp climate and 
smohy towns the beauty of this combination 
would soon be lost by an accunaulatiou of 
moss and soot, but in the pure sky of India 
it is unimpaired for ever. The pillar-like 
minaret is not, however, an in variable charac¬ 
teristic of hlohammedan architecture, as in 
Blorocco mosques are seen, especially those of 
an old date, with the massive square tow^er, 
hy m*auy imagined characteristic of Christian 
temples. In the days of Moorish science 
these ^vere used as astronomical observatories. 
The Jumna Musjid is two hundred and sixty- 
oue feet in length; the front is covered with 
marble of surpassing whiteness j the cornice 
has ten compartments, which are inlaid with : 
Arabic inscrii>tions in black etoue of the same 
kind, which, from the elegant form of the 
oriental letters, produce the finest effect; the 
inner pavement is of ivhita marhle slabs, orna¬ 
mented with black borders, and is exceedingly 
beautiful; and tbe coolness produced by lining 
the w^alls and roof with white marhle slabs is 
in delicious contrast to the Bufibcatioii of an 
Anglo-Indian church. But until we copy 
from the natives the principles of building 
adapted to the climate, as Avcll as many other 
things, w^e must always expect to be in India 
like an unskilful rider on a headstrong liorse 
—ill constant fear of a fall. The pulpit is of 
marble, and the kibla is adorned vidth delicate 
fringe-work, The summit of tlie minarets 
gives a wide %iew over tlie city and sur- i 
rounding country. Besides this fine edifice, 
there are other mosques ; but it is unnecessary 
to particularise them, further than to say tliey 
are all beautiful in their kind, and some show 
traces of what W’G call the early Norman 
school of architecture. The imperial palace, 
the pride of Delhi, and w^ouder of the early 
travellers, was hiiilt hy Shah Jeham It is of 
red granite, and far surpasses the Kremlin in 
magnificence, being a structure in all respects 
worthy of the governors of one of the mightiest 
and most splendid empires ■which the world 
lias seen—that of the Indian Blohammedans. 
The entrance gate surpasses anything of the 
kind in Europe, and is so Iiigh, that a man 
can ride through it mounted on an elephant. 
But this fair outside is not all: on entering, 
tlie visitor proceeds down a long aisle, lilce 
that of a cathedral, ornamented with inscrip¬ 
tions from the Koran and flowers, all beauti¬ 
fully cut, ■with that delicacy and patience for 
which Eastern worlonen are so famed. In 
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the middle of this is an octagon court. The 
apartments are all ornamented in the same 
manner with inlaid flowers and foliage of 
precious marble. Many of tbe rooms are 
lined with udiite marble, inlaid with flowers 
and leaves of green serpentine, la^is IuzuIl^ 
blue and red porphyry, so arranged as to give 
the appearance of natural plants creeping over 
the ivalls. Some of the flowers have as many 
as sixty separate j>ieces of shaded stone used 
in their structure, that a more natural appear¬ 
ance might be produced. The private liall of 
audience, wlierc, in former times, the Great 
Blogul used to receive particular persons, and 
confer titles of nobility, is a pavilion of white 
marble, opening on one side to a large garden, 
and on the other to the i>alace. Hound the 
frieze is the motto ivhich Bloore has translated 
ill halla Moohli :~ 

* If there be an elysiiim on earth, 

It is t]iU I it this !' 

The pillars and arches arc inlaid with gold 
and carved llowers, exquisitely delicate, and 
inscriptions in the moat elaborate Persian 
cbaracter. Tbe floor is of marble, beautifully 
inlaid. Tbe public ball of audience, where 
the shah used to sit in state to bear the com- 
plants and receive the jietitious of his sub¬ 
jects, is in the outer court of hia palace. 
This, like the other, is of marble, but larger. 
Three sides are opened, and the fourth is 
closed by a black wall, clothed with inlaying 
and inscriptions. The throne is in the centre, 
raised ten feet from the ground, so that tlie 
monarch conld see and he seen by any one 
who wished to address him, hut who might be 
impieded hy his attendants. Tliat splendid 
jieacock throne, which we have all lieard of 
from our infancy, was carried off hy Nadir 
Shah, and now graces the palace of Teheran. 
But still, even in its present state, that of 
Delhi is the most noble palace the world can 
boast, excelling anything wdiich the poverty 
of a Kiiropean imagination could ever pro¬ 
duce, either in ancient or modern times. 

Since tbe fall of Delhi, under tbe besieging 
army of General Wilson, in 1857, great pains 
have been taken to render its future govern¬ 
ment effective, and to ajipoint officials of in¬ 
telligence, and likely by their force of cba¬ 
racter to awe the disaffected. 

HuRKUANAir is a Jaz'ge district of the Dcllii 
province. It derives its name from its ver¬ 
dure, the ivord Iiurt/a in Hiiidoostanee mean¬ 
ing green. It is, however, only verdant by 
comparison witli neighbourhoods of less fertile 
character, as it is not on the whole a bloom¬ 
ing territory. The Sultan Feroze conveyed 
by a canal the waters of the Jumna to Hissar, 
but the canal becoming choked up through 
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neglect, the irrigation to which, it 8o much 
contributed was reduced, and the land fell 
away from its previous productiveness and 
cheerful aspect* A road through llurreanah 
to the Puujauh was formerly a highw-^ay of 
traffic between Hindoostan and Cashmere, 
Oandahar, Cahul, and Persia. The district 
contains extensive pasture-grounds, and fur- 
merly it was remarkahle for the liaunts of 
lions in those vicinities. The lion of Upper 
India is a less formitlahle creature than 
the tiger of Lower India, but the former 
infests neighhoiirhocMis wdiere more inis* 
chief can be effected by his jiresence* 
Iforses, camels, and bullocks, are reared for 
the other provinces* Previous to the inflit- 
enee of the East India Company being estah* 
lished in these parts, the people were tnrbu- 
lent,^!^ exceedingly divided by tribal and reli¬ 
gions animosities; this was especially the case 
in the pergunnah of Rotuck, wliere tillage 
contended against village in incessant vvai'fare* 
Uotnck and Bhowavery are considerable towns 
in llurreanah, hut the most interesting histori¬ 
cally are Hansi and Hissar* The remains of 
the last-mentioned town are of vast extent; it 
is, indeed, difficult to define their limits* 
Han si is eitnated near to Hissar, and contains 
many vestiges of ancient works and hnildings. 

The district of Ho tuck is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the town of Rotuck, which is situated 
within its confines* It was once a very large 
place I it is now a city of rninSp 

The division or province of !Meerut w^as 
formerly a part of the Delhi province* There 
are few things to characterise this division. 
It has several good towns, but none of great 
extent or numerous population* The chief 
towns are Meerut, Sirdliana, Katouli, and 
Hustinapore* 

Jleerut is the capital town of the division, 
and has obtained an iinenviahle notoriety as 
the focus of revolt {or at all events the first 
place in which the revolt %va3 developed) of 
tijc sepoy army in 1857* The town is a small 
one, hut tlie military cantonments in its 
neighbourhood greatly increase its import¬ 
ance* They are situated north of the town, 
and, extending^ for two miles, afford accom¬ 
modation, it is alleged, for nearly twenty thou¬ 
sand men* The towui is only thirty miles from 
Delhi, wdiich lies south-west The neigh- 
bonrliood is a rieh grassy plain, somew-hat 
resembling the prairies of the western world* 

Sirdhana, or, as some write it, Seerdlmna* 
13 situated N.N.E*, of Delhi, in latitude 29*^ 12' 
north, and longitude 77^ 31' east. This is 
also a small town. At one time it %vas noted 
in India as the capital of ** Somroo,” and 
afterwards of his widow, Somroo Begum* 
The real name of Somroo was Walter Reini- 


hard* That adventurer W'ns a native of 
Treves. Early in life he became a French 
soldier, and took the name of Summer, which 
the natives of Hindoostan pronounced Som¬ 
roo* Having come to Bengal, he entered a 
Swiss corps in Calcutta, from w'hich he de¬ 
serted, and fled to the upper provinces, and 
served under Sirdar Jung as a jn ivate soldier* 
Oossim All w'as then Flaboh of Bengal, and 
he had a favourite, an Armenian, named 
Gregory, into whose service '' Somroo” en¬ 
tered, It was by this adventurer that the 
English capti%’'e3 at Fatna, in 1703, were 
massacred. He was unfaithful to the master 
whom he in that way unworthily served, and, 
choosing many masters, was unfaithful to 
them all. He, howe%'er, rose in the service 
of Yujuff Khan, who assigned to liini the 
City, and at his death gave ft over to Som- 
roo's widow, or rather concubine, fn condition 
of her maintaining a certain miiitary force for 
the khan’s advantage. This remarka;ble per¬ 
son lived long, was faithful to the company, 
received from them especial marks of favour, 
and managed the territory, the administration 
of which had been committed to her, with as 
much ability as she conducted her affairs with 
the company's government* 

Hustinapore (or Hustinanagara) is situated 
fifty miles north-east from Delhi* Xt is built 
on a branch of the Ganges, formerly tlie bed 
of that nver* The place is no^v very small, 
hilt at one time it was a great city, for its 
remains are spread over a nide surface, or 
rather the vestiges of its foundations, for ant¬ 
hills cover the extensive site, 

Seharuxtore is a district of the Meenit 
division. It lies between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, where they run parallel, more than 
fifty miles apart* It is not inundated, like 
other river districts, 3 *et Las, without that 
fertilising influence, been always esteemed most 
productive. The extremes of heat and cold 
are felt in this district—the summer burning 
up the verdure, the winter being cold enough 
for fires. 

Hurd war is a tomi of small slae hut much 
bustle and activity in this distiict. It is also 
an emporium for a considerable extent of 
eomitry, and was formerly much more bo. 
Horses, mules, camels, tobacco, antimony, 
asa foetid a, dried fruits,—such as apricots, figs, 
prunes, raisins, almonds, pistachio nuts, pome¬ 
granates, from CahnI, Oandahar, Mool- 

tan, &c*, are brought to tliis mart* From 
Cashmere and Amritsir pattoos and dootas 
are also conveyed to this active little place. 
Here also may be seen turbans, looking- 
glasses, toys in brass and ivory, and varioiis 
articles in metals and bone, from Jeypore; 
shields from Rohilcund, Lucknow, and Sylhet; 
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and rock-salt from Lahore. Half a century 
a^^o, bows and arrow from the Doab and 
Mooltan might also be seen exposed for sale 
in Hiirdwar, A vast concourse of people, 
arriving by caravans, crowd the town, arid 
pitch their tents in the neighbourhood, during 
the fairs. A quarter of a million of persons 
was some time ago computed as the average 
influx of dealers on the two great occasions 
of commercial assemblage. The assemblages 
of devotees are as numerous as those of the 
traders, for at this place the Ganges bursts 
out from the upland and rocky country into 
the plains of Hindoostan. Numerous bodies 
of fakcers make ostentations professions of 
piety, and multitudes of their disciples per¬ 
form their sacred ablutions in the river. 
These congregated multitudes present an 
extremely picturesque aspect. There is 
as much varietj" of costnrua and personal 
appearance as may be seen in Tiflis or other 
frontier towns in Georgia and Imeritia, when 
the Caucasian tribes repair thither for enrio- 
sity or commerce. The various sects wear 
colours upon their foreheads, made 'with 
ochre or paint, as tokens of the god tliey 
serve. Some of these sects never shave the 
head or be^ard, bvit allow the latter to flow 
down upon their breasts, and bind the former 
in t re ases round their head s as a turban. 
The fairs at llurdwar were formerly as cer¬ 
tainly associated with religious feuds, as an 
Irish fair is marked by a faction fight or a row, 
ilany perished in these sanguinary sectarian 
disturbances. The company's government 
has imposed regulations which elTectually 
preserve tlie peace and promote the secure 
transaction of business. 

ALLYGnuu is a district situated in. the Doab 
of the Ganges, in about the twenty-eighth de¬ 
gree of north latitude, bounded by that river 
and the Jumna. It is well watered and fer¬ 
tile. Allyghur, the chief town of the dis¬ 
trict, is only reuiarkahlo for its very strong 
fort, 

HoiiiLcuxD is marked as a province in the 
lists given from MTvenna in our second 
chapter, but the name of Bareilly, which is 
inserted as a district of that province, has 
been lately given to the name of the province 
itself. The territory included in Bareilly, 
Eohilcund, and the other districts connected 
with tlieni, is, with the exce^^tiou of Benares, 
the most populous in the regulation provinces 
of the Agra government; but tlie topogra¬ 
phical and social peculiarities of the province 
are not eo distinguished from those of the 
provinces in this government already de¬ 


scribed as to require especial notice. The 
town of Bareilly is of some importance, as 
there is a population of seventy tliou&and 
persons, and a strong fort* The population 
is one-third Mohammedan, a large proportion* 
The Ganges flows on the western boundary. 

As the chief disturbances during the revolt 
of 1857 took place in these provinces, the 
following general sketch of the sphere oi 
revolution will be useful :—** The scene on 
which the active operations of our Indian 
forces are now concentrated, assumes, in com¬ 
parison with the territorial proportions of the 
empire, very narrow dimensions, and admits of 
being readily brought under a comprehensive 
view* The Ganges and the Jumna Rivers 
measure in their course the entire length of 
the plains of Hiudoostan. To the north-west 
of the sources of these streams lies the Funjaub, 
constituting the extreme province of the Ben¬ 
gal presidency, and at Allahabad, where tlie 
two rivers unite, commences a succession of 
districts terminating with Lower Bengal, in 
which insurrection has either never broken 
out, or has been successfully put down. It is 
between the two points thus definable, or, as 
may be more precisely expressed, between 
Allahabad to the south-east, and Umballah to 
the north-west, that the disturbed territories 
lie. They comprehend the central seats of 
the old Mogul power, Oude and Bengal in 
those days being governed by viceroys, and 
the Pimjanb having passed into the hands of 
the Sikhs. In the usual territorial nomencla¬ 
ture of India, they are described as the north¬ 
western provinces, having become attached, as 
new districts, in the extension of our empire, 
to the already settled dominions of Bengal. 
Tt is in this great district that the revolt, in 
its worst and most dangerous features, has 
been raging; and if the city of Agra be 
taken as a centre, a comparatively small cir¬ 
cuit will include all the spots at whicli opera¬ 
tions of immediate importance took place. 
Hero the insurgents-in-arms were joined by 
all the villains and marauders representing 
the scum of an oriental population, in the ler- 
nient of a revolt. The chief hold of this 
niTirderons swarm was Delhi. There are hut 
two other points at which the insurgents 
mustered in any considerable numbers^ 
Bitlioor and Lucknow. The former of these 
is the residency of tiic treacherous and cow-- 
ardiy assassin Nana Sahib, who, after his 
butchery at Cawnpore, intrenched himself 
jiear his oAvn abode, with a force computed at 
twenty thousand men. The latter attracted 
the bulk of the mutineers in Oude.” 
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CHAPTEB V. 

DlsrillGTS AND CITIES NON-EEGULATION PROVINCES OP THE BENGAl AND 

NORTH WESTERN GOVERNMENTS. 


lx tlie second chapter lists of the territo¬ 
ries described as non-regulation provinces 
'will be found. To give a minute particular- 
isatioa of tlieir topograidiical character, re¬ 
sources, and climates^ would demand larger 
space than the extent of this work allows, but 
a genera! sketch may he supplied sufficient to 
interest the reader, and increase his informa¬ 
tion concerning tlie vast regions which are 
more or less subjected to the control of 
Britain. 

Amongst the provinces now under consi¬ 
deration tlie PuxjACB deserves a proniiiient 
place. The whole country extending from 
the north-weBteni frontier to the box-ders of 
iVffghanistan and Thibet is comprelicnded 
under this general name. The capital is 
Lrahore. Loodiaiia, Umritsir, Peshawur, and 
other large cities, suiTOunded by flourishing 
districts, are also centres of extensive inflii- 
ence, having ail the importance of capitals in 
their respective regions. Upon the final con¬ 
quest of the Sikhs, the Pnnjaub was settled 
as a separate government suhsidlary to Ben¬ 
gal, and under the adniinistratien of Sir 
Henry and Sir John Lawrence it has attained 
to very great prosperity. So ably has the 
distinguished man last named maintained the 
antliority of hia government, that during the 
fearful revolt of 1857, which extended to his 
territories, he n^as enabled to quell the mutiny 
of the insurgent sepoys with promptitude, 
preserve the loyalty of the people, and even 
organise auxiliary forces for the re-establish¬ 
ment of order in the north-western provinces. 

The Pnnjaub is divided for purposes of 
government and revenue into divisions and 
diatriets, which are as follow :— 

Lahork Division.—G ordaspore^ Umritsir; Sealkott; 

GoojiauvvalJa; Lalioie. 

M OOLT A N DIVI SI o N".— jliung ; Googai ra; M ooltan. 

Li;ia DivrsiON,—Kanghur; Dera Gha^ce Kbaiii Dei'a 

Ismail Khan * Leia. 

Jheluji Division.— SMiporcj Gnjerat; Jlielumj Rawul 

Piodee. 

Pesjiaavl’R Division.—H uzara,' Peshawtir; Kobat. 

The general reports upon the administration 
of the Punjauh, especially for the years 1849-51, 
being the two first years after annexation, 
furnish a mass of intelligence concerning the 
country, which proves the value of the con¬ 
quest, and the possibility, by good govern¬ 
ment, of bringing the whole British territory 
of India to a condition of agricultural, com- 


iiiercial, and fiscal wcaith, such as alTonls tlic 
brightest hope. Tlie Jhllowing docunicnt 
shows that this is the view taken by the 
directors of the company: the summary it 
contains of the great effects produced by tlic 
sldlfu] administration of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and the prospects, since partly reahsed, of 
prosperity to the territory, is so precise and 
eoniprehensive, tlmt it will much abbreviate 
our revieiv of the condition of this province. 

The Court of Directors of ike Bnsl India the 

Goi-ernor-Geaerctl of Indior in Conueii, 

Folitieal Dejiartment\ October, 1853. 

1. Your letter la the foreign department^ dated 2ml 
July, 1853, transmit 3 to ws a general report on the 
aihainistratioa of the Punjanh, nominally for the years 
1849-50 and 1S50-51 (hdiig the fu'st two years after the 
aiuicxatioa of the province to the Biitisli dominions), but 
bringing down all the main reaulLs to the elose of the 
tliird year. 

2. The various divisions of Hie report, and of its enclo¬ 
sures, will be taken into special consideration in the seve¬ 
ral departments to which they relate. AVc will not, how'- 
ever, delay to express to you the high satisfaclioii with 
which wc have read ttiis record of a wise and eminently 
successful adniiiii strati on. 

3. In the short period whicli Im elaji&cd since tlie 
Puajanh became a part of the British dominions, results 
have been achieved such as could searcely have been hoped 
for as the rew ard of many years of vvell-dirceted exertions. 
The formidable anny which it had required so many bat¬ 
tles to subdue has been quietly disbanded, and the lurhu- 
lent Eoldiery^ have settled to lodustrious pursuits. Peace 
and security'rciga throughout the country", and the amount 
of crime ia as siiiaU as in our best administered territories. 
Jnstice has been made accessible, without costly formali¬ 
ties, to the wliole population. Iiuinstry and coinmercc 
have been set free. A great mass of oppressive and bur¬ 
densome taxation has becu abolished. Money rents have 
bccu substituted for payments in kind, and a selllemcnt of 
the land revenue has been completed in nearly the w'holc 
country, at a considerable reduction on the fonner amount. 
In tlic setlleincnt the best ligtita of recent experience have 
hceu turned to the utmost account, and the various errors 
oomiiiiiied in a more iinperrcet state of our knowledge of 
I ndia h avc been carefully av oided. Cult iv ation has al ready 
largely increased. Notwithstanding the great sacriOccs cf 
revenue, there was a surplus, after defraying the civil and 
the local military expenses, of fifty-two lacs in tlie first, 
and sixty-four and a half lacs in the second year after 
annexation. During the next ten years the construction 
of the Baree Doab canal and its branehes, and of the great 
net-work of roads already in rapid progress, will absorb 
the greater part of the surplus; but even during this 
interval, according to tlin board*8 estimate, a balance will 
be left of more than double the amount of the cost of hvo 
corps, at which the governor-gen era! computes the ang- 
meatatiou of the general military expenses of India due to 
the acquisition of the Pnnjaub. After the important works 
in question are completed, the hoard of administration, 
ajiparently ou sound data, calculates on a peraientai sur¬ 
plus of fjfiy lacs per annum applicable to general piirpose?. 
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4. Results like lb esc re flect tlie liigbcst liotionr on the 
adniiiiistralion of yovir lordship in council, and on the , 
system of Indian govermnent ^ncrally. It is a source of 
just pride to ns that our services, civil and tnilitary, should ^ 
have afforded men capable, in so short a timCj of can'ying ^ 
into Ml effect such a series of enlightened and beneficeat 
measures. The executive fimettonaries in the subordinate 
ranks have proved tlicmselves worthy of the honourable 
career which awaits them. The members of the board nf 
administration. Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. John Ltwrence, 
Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomeiy, have entitled them¬ 
selves to be placed in the foremost rank of Indian admi¬ 
nistrators. 

B. We approve your intention of printing and puhlish- 
ing the report for general information* and* as we shall 
take the same course in this country* it will he nnneces- 
eary for you to send us any copies. 

We are, 

R. Eouce. 

J. OirpitANT. 

&e. &c. 

TIig PiiiijaTiL proper is distinguislie^ from 
the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states. The first of 
the three departments in this classification 
comprises that portion of Ilnnjeet Singh^s 
country not included in tine two latter. The 
Ois-Sutlej is that portion of the country 
hearing the general name of Punjaiih* which 
forniecl the borders of the Sikh state—con¬ 
quests made by the wild and predatory 
horsemen of the Khalsa army. The Trans- 
Sutlcj ia comprised in the Jullundur Doah* 
and the mountain region of Kangra. The 
entire Punjauh is in the form of a vast 
triangle, containing five doabs lying between 
the five rivers which give to the whole region 
its name. The Cis-Butlej states comprise a 
tract of country which lies between the Bri¬ 
tish north-western frontier and tlie river 
Sutlej. The Trans-Sutlej states were sur¬ 
rendered to the British in 1846: they are 
compvrised* as already statech in the Jullundur 
Doab and the hill region. The former 
portion of country is situated between the 
Beag and the Sutlej : the hill country ranges 
between the Bavee and the Beas. 

The PuNJAUi? PnorEu will first receive^ 
notice. This territory contains four out of 
the five doahs already referred to, and com- 
]wehends the historic portions of the country; 
as Sir Henry Lawrence said, “all those tracts 
most difficult to defend, most arduous to 
govern, and most requiring physical, social, 
and moral improvement.” In. its greatest 
breadth it reaches from the seventieth to the 
seventy-fifth meridian of longitude, and in its 
greatest length from the thirty-fourth to the 
twenty-ninth parallel of north latitude. The 
apex of the triangle is found at the extreme 
south, where the five rivers mingle, the 
mighty Indus receiving the othei's into its 
bosom. The eastern side is washed by the 
Bntlej, and tlie Beas, which forms a junction 
with the Sutlej. The western side is marked 


by the Bnfimauce range, and the mountains 
which extend to the valley of the Cabul 
Pdver. In the north-urest angle the base rests 
on the hills wdiich overlook the valley of 
Peehawiir and Huzzara; thence proceeding 
eastward it touches the lower bouudary of the 
country allotted to Gholab Singh upon the 
conquest of the Sikhs—the region of Jummoo 
and Cashmere. The four doaba which con¬ 
stitute “ the Punjaub proper ” are still recog¬ 
nised by the designations which they obtained 
under "the Mogul reign i—Baree Doab lies 
between the Beas and the Eavee; Bechmali 
Doab is between the Pavee and the Che nab; 
Ohuj Doab is situated between the Chenab 
and the Jhelum ; the Scinde Sangor Doab, 
wliich is also called “the Ocean of the Indus,” 
is enclosed by that river and by the Jheliun. 
The Baree Doab is the most celebrated, as 
being the home of the Sikh nation, and con¬ 
taining the three greatest cities-—Lahore, 
Umritsir, and Mooltan. 

The whole of this country is most valuable 
and productive. There is a strange regularity 
of physical character in all the four doabs of 
which it is constituted. The centres of these 
doabs comprise large tracts covered with 
brushwood and jungle, inhabited by the 
aboTigines of the country, an ignorant, bar* 
barons people, who lead a nomad life. They 
cultivate small spots around their dwellings, 
which are like oases in the desert. The water 
lies deep, hut the soil is rich, and repays any 
toil expended in digging wells for irrigation. 
In these wild regions herds of fine cattle 
are nurtured: oxeu, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
camels, and horses are bred in great numbers. 
The camels of the Cabul caravans are sup¬ 
plied from these wild strips of coiintp^ From 
these woody regions all the great cities derive 
their fuel; and thence grass is obtained for 
the cavalry cantonments and the horses of 
private persons. “ Portions of it will become 
the scene of gigantic undertakings, wliich will 
tax the skill and resources of tlie state, but 
which will, ultimately, yield an ample retnni 
for the outlay of capital. Indeed, the Pun¬ 
jaub could ill spare its wastes; they are 
almost as important as the cnltivateii ti aets.” * 
This opinion, although uttered by so 
eminent a person, that any country, how¬ 
ever situated, could not spare its wastes, is 
not to be entertained; the productions of 
these wastes would, in a more scientific way, 
be produced elsewhere, or the increased 
wealth of extended and profitable cultivation 
enable the cultivators to bring froin a distance 
what now occupies the place where advan¬ 
tageous culture should reign. Between these 
central strips and tlie rivers by which each 
* Sir Henry Lawrence. 
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doal) 13 bounded, fertile lands, amply irri¬ 
gated, spread away, teeming with the natural 
wealth of northern Ind. These lands are not 
picturesque, and but seldom undulated; but, 
like the wide prairies of the western herai- 
spliere, offer boundless agricultural resources, 
Tlie husbandmen by whom these rich plains 
are tilled, are brave, skilful, and industrious; 
a robust, hardy, self-reHant race, ready to hold 
the plough or wield the sword, as occasion 
requires. In tlie higher parts of the country 
innnmeTable rills distil their fertilising in0n- 
ence upon the soil ns they trickle from the 
mountains: about eighty miles of the upper 
part of the Punjaub contains a net-w^ork of 
tliesc rivulets, wdiich, like veins in the animal 
systeii), spread over the whole surface. In 
the Scindo JSaiigor Doab, the central strip is 
hut little wooded, and is a trackless, sandy 
w^aste* This doab ia somewhat undulated, 
and therefore, notmtiistanding its desert and 
salt tracts, is more picturesque. The salt 
range lies east and west from the Jhelum to 
tlie Indus, then, reappearing on the opposite 
bank of the latter river, extends to the Snli- 
manee hills. The veins of rock-salt in this 
region are of great value, and its produce 
much prized in India, where the prejudice 
against sea-made salt is very great, partly 
arising from the w’ay in whicli it is adulterated 
for the markets of the interior. The upper 
and lower Scinde Saugor are ■wild, sterile, and 
monotonous, except where the laud, breaking 
into abrupt glens, and s'weepiug into waves 
of unequal surface, relieves the sameness of the 
general waste. 

The population of “ the Punjaub proper’* 
is chiefly Jat. Many of them are Moham¬ 
medans in religion, but the great majority 
inherit the Sikh faith. The Gujurs are also 
numerous and nomad; they are good agri¬ 
culturists, but better shepherde. They are 
far superior to the Gnjiirs of Hindoostan in 
induBtry, integrity, and civil order. The 
Rajpoots have so often made succeEsful pre¬ 
datory incursions, that they have, in course of 
time, become numerous : they are indif¬ 
ferent enltivatora, hut good soldiers. There 
are various sects of Mohammedans, of Aff- 
glian, Persian, and Central Asia origin; hut 
they are in bad reputation, and are generally 
sulky or dejected. The Path an s have, how¬ 
ever, acquired consequence: Hooltan is their 
chief residence. They are a hold, energetic, 
and persevering race^ Runject Singh had 
much difficulty in effecting their subjugation. 
Major Edwardes found in them important 
auxiliaries against the Sikh army when before 
Mooltan; and wffien, during the second siege. 
General ’VMiish conducted liis operatioua 
against that place, it was with Pathans and 
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Affghans cMefiy that Edw^ardes and Lake kept 
open the communications in the rear of the 
besieging army. Raens, Dogras, and other 
tribes less noted are scattered over the conn - 
try. The Raens, although not numerous as 
a whole, take up their residence in the neigh- 
hourliood of every great city as market- 
gardeners, and are unrivalled either in Asia 
or Europe in this department of cultivation. 
All the tribes above named furnish the sol¬ 
diers and cultivators: the merchants and 
traders are of other tribes; they are cltiefly 
taken from the Khutrees. Tliis class is 
despised by all the other races; traders and 
accountants being supposed to be effeminate 
persons. This contempt is not justified by 
J'acta, althougii some occasion for it seems to 
exist in the peaceable deportment of the 
Khutrees, who are not disposed to appeal to 
arms like their ruder brethren, oo every occa¬ 
sion of difference, personal or national. This 
class has often exemplified euperior coiirag;e, 
and ahvays maintained a Bocial status superior 
in civilization to the agricultural and Boldier 
tribes. Of late years the Brahmins have 
usurped many positions of importance, and 
increased the natural hatred to their caste 
and religion. From the Chenab to the Indus 
the Hindoo race is numerous, and they arc 
mostly Mohammedans, It may he seen from 
these classes into w-hich the population is 
divided, that the elements of social antagonism 
are active and numerous. With the single 
exception of the Sikhs, it is remarkable that 
the Hindoo races, whether converts to a 
foreign creed, or professors of their ancestral 
faith, consider themselves as subjects by 
nature, and born to obedience. They are 
disposed to regard each successive dynasty 
with equal favour or equal indifference; 
whereas, the pure Mussulman races, descend¬ 
ants of the Arab conquerors of Asia, retain 
much of the ferocity, bigotry, and independ - 
once of ancient days. They look upon empire 
as their heritage, and consider themselves as 
foreigners settled in the land for the purpose 
of ruling it. They hate every dynasty except 
their owm, and regard the British as the 
worst, because the moat powerful, of usurpers. 
East of the Indus, then, the vast majority of 
the population are our natural subjects; 
beyond that river they are our natural anta¬ 
gonists. 

The climate of ^Ghe Punjaub proper’" is 
nneertain, but much more temperate than that 
of Hindoostan, Forest and fruit-tTees are 
not abundant, except in the neighbourhood of 
Mooltan, where dense groves of date and 
palm are picturesque to the eye, and bene¬ 
ficial to the people. 

Under the Sikh administration, before the 
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Britisk conquest, the state of tke couutiy as I 
to the repression of crime, or the redress oil 
wrongsj was ■unsatisfactory* ** \^’rLtten law 
there was none: still, rude justice was dealt 
out* Private property in land, tho relative 
rights of landholders and cultivators, the cor¬ 
porate capacities of village communities, were 
all recognised. Under the direction of tho 
local authorities, private arbitration was ex- 
teiieively resorted to. The most difficult 
questions of real and personal property were 
adjudicated by these tribunals. The adjust¬ 
ment of affairs in a commercial emporium like 
Umritsir, required no further interposition 
than this: the arbitrators w'ould, according | 
to their respective faiths, consult the IMussnU 
man Shureh, or the Hindoo Shastor; the 
kazees and kanoongoea exercised^ privately 
and indirectly, those functions which had 
descended to them since tlie imperial times* 
Tlie former contiimed to ordain marriage 
ceremonies, to register last testaments, and 
attest deeds; the latter to declare recorded 
facts, and expound local customs* The maha¬ 
rajah constantl}^ made,tours through his domi- 
iiions: he would listen'to complainants during 
his rides, and lie would become angered vyitli 
any governor in whose province complaints 
were umneroua. At court, also, he would 
receive iudividual appeals,** * 

When the French General Avltabile ob¬ 
tained influence with Pimjeet Singh, he intro¬ 
duced European modes of punishment, and 
especially hanging. Previously flue; mutila¬ 
tion, or death by being blown from a cannon’s 
mouth, were the penal inflictions exclusively 
in use* When the British inflicted upon the 
Sikhs their penultimate defeat, reform under 
the influence of the Lawrences was vigorously 
carried out. The following summary of their 
efforts, and of the successes attending them, 
were given by the commissioners of the Piin- 
jaiib in their report to the government:— 
“The overgrown army was reduced; the 
discharged soldiera were paid up; the troops 
were paid, disciplined, and worked with rogu- 
krity; the flnancea were scrntinized; the 
arrears justly due from the tax-gatherers 
were demanded with rigour; efforts %ver6 
made, by tho enforcement of economy, to free 
the exchequer from its long accruing liabili¬ 
ties, In the fiscal department, arrangements 
were made to fix and limit both the demand 
oil the people and the remuneration of the 
revenue officers. Summary settlements of 
the land revenue were made, and a liberal 
salary was allowed to the kardars. It was 
hoped that by these means the people ^vould 
have to pay less^ while the state received more. 
The muJtipUcity of indirect and mkceilaneons 
^ Blae-bcok. 
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taxes was simplified, and the budget was so 
framed that the revenue, while restricted to a 
few fixed duties, should not be diminished. 
Here again, it was believed that a relief would 
be afforded to the people without any sacrifice 
to the state interests. Individuals of cha¬ 
racter and repute were appointed as Be para to 
administrators of civil and criminal justice. 
Tho penal code was reduced to \sTlting, and 
rendered nioro severe and just, and yet more 
humane. Heinous crimes w'ero referred to 
the council of regency, and appeals from all 
the local luilers were regularly heard. Oflicial 
misfeasance w*as systematically prosecuted. 
European oificera ■were deputed to visit tho 
out-lying districts. All the chiefs, who 
might be considered to represent the intelli¬ 
gence, the honesty and influential interests of 
tho country, %vere Buramoned to Lahore, for 
the purpose of framing rules and regulations 
for the future,' and an assembly of fifty Sikh 
elders, heads of villages, under the guidance 
of Sirdar Lena Singh, sat for some months at 
Lahore, in tlie autumn of 1847, to frame a 
code of simple law for the guidance of the 
Sikh people. The resources of the kingdom 
were examined, and their development was 
studied. Plans were formed for the construe- 
tion of new canals, the repair of old ones, the 
re-opening of ruined wells, and the re-peopling 
of deserted villages. An engineer of rank 
and experience was appointed from the Bri¬ 
tish service; and three lacs from the reve¬ 
nue were set apart by the council tor public 
im pro vcmen ts ' 

This glowing picture was not over coloured. 
All these improvements were attempted with 
every prospect of complete success, iu conse¬ 
quence of the affairs of the Puujaub liaviiig 
been committed to competent and vigorous 
men, whose intellectual attaiumeuts and ad¬ 
ministrative talents secured feasibility of plan 
and promptitude of execution. 

These bright prospects were darkened by 
the thunder-cloud of war. The mother^ of 
Dhuleep Singh carried on a course of political 
intrigue such as would not Jiave been possible 
in any other part of India. Women bold a 
higher place in the social regulations of the 
Khalsa than would be possible in a ^loham- 
medan or Brahrainica] community. What¬ 
ever advantage the 8ikh people derived from 
this in the happiness of their liouiesteads, 
they suffered much from it politically, for the 
chief plotters of the court, and the most 
reckless and unprincipled^ were the royal 
ladies* Their capacity to comprehend tlie 
interests of their country, and its great poli¬ 
tical relations, was small; hut their aptitude 
for finesse was extraordinary, and, at last, 
their intrigues invoked the fall of tlieir 
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country before an injured and superior power* 
TKe labours of tlie British agents in 1847 
wero interrupted by the revolt of Moolraj, 
the resistance of bis soldiery, and the rapid 
succession of revolts, until all the chiefs of 
note, except Gholab Singh, were in arms* 
The bolt of battle smote the whole land ; tlie 
avenging arms of England penetrated every 
defile and fastness from Hooltan to Peshamir; 
the power of the Khalsa perished, and the 
sceptre of Lahore was trodden in tlie dust, 
English power became ascendant vithont any 
intermediate accessories of rajahs, or chiefs, 
or governments; the cause of reform and 
administrative efficiency, so well begun, was 
resumed, and the genius of tlie Lawi^ences 
and Major (now Colonel) Edwardes had full 
scope in their noble counsels and operations* 
Tlie good work has gone on, and uffioever 
desires to study this interesting country, its 
people, its extraordinary advancement in 
prosperity and civilization ivithin the last 
eight years, must comj>are its present con¬ 
dition with what it rras when the Lawrences 
and Edwardes began their labours.'®^ 

The frontiers of the country thus briefly 
described are extremely interesting in most 
directions. 

The district of Huzzaha is in the north¬ 
west angle of the Scinde Saiigor Doab* It 
consists of a hilly country; and nestled among 
the hilb are valleys bright and beautiful with 
verdure and wild flowers, or covered with I 
huge masses of disjected rocks, between 
which spring up a great variety of the wild 
products of hilly regions in tropical latitudes. 
Throe-fifths of the whole of this district are 
rock and hill* The plain of Huzzara is the 
only vale of any extent: in this the district- 
capital, Ilurreepore, is situated, and also the 
cantonment of Burookate, In the wild 
mountainB vrbich hound this district a brave 
and indomitable race have long maintained 
their independence* They set at defiance tlie 
I\Ioguls; and Enujeet Singh and Ms Sikhs, in 
the acme of their glory, failed to subjugate 
them. Every crag and ravine was a fortress 
for freedom— 

“ 'Twaa sweeter to bleed for an age at her shrine, 

Tbaa to sleep for one moment in chains*” 

"VMiat arms could not effect, British moral 
Influence accomplished* Major Abbot, having 
been placed in charge of the district before 
and subsequent to the last Sikh w'ar, con¬ 
ciliated the gallant mountaineers by liis justice 
and moderation* The country offers to its in¬ 
habitants so many means of defence against 
disciplined forces, and such facilities for 
eluding pursuit, that except under Judicious 

* ladiaa Blue-books ^ Edwardes*s Tear in ik& Tunjauh. 


management the allegiance of these tribes can 
never be secured* 

Pesuawur is situated to the north-west of 
Huzzara on the right bank of the Indus, It 
contains four divisions^—Eusufeye, Hust- 
nuggur, Do aha, and Peshawiw proper* The 
valley of reshawur has become almost as 
famed for its beauty as the vale of Cashmere* 
It forms the extreme western corner of the 
British empire in India, On one side only it 
is open to the plain of the Indus ^ it is in all 
other directions begirt by liills^—the Khy- 
ber, Mohmuniid, Swat, and Khuttuk* The 
Oahul Eiver and its tributaries water the 
valley effectually, ensuring its irrigation and 
fertility* The total area is two thousand four 
hundred square miles* There is historic 
interest connected until this vale, for the great 
road over which all invaders of India have 
passed lies through it. It is thus the Itcy of 
India. Peshawur proper is dmded into two 
portions, one lying upon the riglit bank of 
tlie Cabul Eiver, and adjoining the Ivliuttuk 
and A free dee hills; the other is a triangular 
territory not unlike in form to the whole 
Pimjaub* This triangle is bounded by tlie 
Cabul Eiver and the Bara Elver on either side, 
and the base by the Kbybor hills. This is the 
loveliest and most fertile spot in the whole 
valley, and the city of Peshav ur stands in 
the midst of it. The inhabitants of Peshawur 
proper belong to mixed races, Afreedecs, 
Hindoos, and certain aboriginal tribes being 
the most numerous. Previous to the last 
Sikh war Ghokb Singh, under the guidance 
of Colonel G, Lawrence, effected much im¬ 
provement in the conditiori of the people. 
After the annexation, a strong gaiTison of 
more than ten thousand men occupied Fesha- 
wxiT; but tliis force was gradually weakened 
after 1S53, and Avas considerably reduced at 
tlie period of the mutiny in 1857, The 
peace, if not tlie security, of the Fuujaub 
proper, depends upon the relatioiiB with the 
tribes on the Peshawur frontier* Some of 
these are held in subjection to the British, 
some in friendly alliance* To the Bouth of 
Peshawur is Kohat, a valley thirty-five miles 
long, four miles broad. Of this and the 
surrounding neighbourhood, Tve select tlie 
following description officially given to the 
Directors of the East India Company :— 

It is important to the Britisli government 
as eonnecting Peshawur with our other 
Trans-Indus possessions. Kohat is only 
approachable from Peshawur by two passes, 
both passing through the Afreedee hills; the 
shortest and most practicable Is a dangerous 
defile of foiu'teen miles, with little water j 
the second is a more difficult and more cir¬ 
cuitous pass, held by the Jaiiokhel Afreedees 
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and called after their name. From the Indus 
it is aUo approached hy two passes, that of 
Koolshalgurh, and that of Ivalahagh, hoth 
passing through the Khiittuk hills. A like 
number connect it with Buiinoo, the Soorduk 
pass, eeven miles long, direct between Baha- 
door Kheyl and Lnttummer, and the Koonk- 
i-gao, a circuitons hnt safer route from Nnrree 
to Kb nr ruck. The revenue is fixed at a low 
rate, as the villagers are refractory, if 

pressed, betake themselves to the hills. 
Those portions, however, wdiich are held hy 
the hill tribe of Klmttuka are usually quiet. 
The Khuttuke indeed liave, in this neighbour¬ 
hood, been uniformly faithful and obedient, 
and their chief, Klievaja Sroliammed Khan, 
who holds in farm the souflicrn hill portion, 
deserves well of the g'overninent for various 
acts of fidelity and good service. The valley 
is famous for its salt mines, the chief of which, 
at Balia door Kheyl, is guarded by a fort. At 
Kohat itself there is also a force, with a can¬ 
tonment and a fort. 

In continuation of the Kolmt %'alley, 
there runs the valley of Hiingoo, twenty 
miles long hy two or three broad, and opens 
into the plains of Meeraiiaye. The latter 
plain, about nine miles square, and bounded 
on the south-west by the Klioorun Eiver, 
scarcely twenty miles distant from where it 
emerges into the Bunnoo plain, is held hy 
seven fortified villages, which, by order of 
the most noble the governor-general, have 
been taken under British protection. Each 
village is an independent commonw'ealth, but, 
unfortunately, the communities have ranged 
themselves under two opposing factions. 
This internal strife is fomenteti by the nzee- 
rees and other tribes, who, hy interference 
and encroachments, have contrived to appro¬ 
priate some of the choicest lands in the 
valley.” 

South of Kolmt lies the valley of Biionoo, 
only accessible by the two passes of Soorduk 
ami Koonk-i-gao. ^^The lands are chiefly 
ricli and fertile, intersected by the Khoornm, 
and irrigated by Avater-cuts. The only un¬ 
cultivated portion is the * Thul,’ or pasturage 
ground, at the base of the hills. During the 
winter months the Wuzeerees pasture their 
flocks and herds, and erect patriarchal huts of 
skins with w^ooden frame-work. In the suni- 
mer months they retire to the cold mountain 
heights, taking their cattle and dw'ellings 
with them. This tribe formerly wrested a 
portion of the cultivated lands from the Bun- 
nooclieeSj and have been confirnied in their 
possession. The villages are well built, and 
were once wmlled in, but all fortifications have 
been now dismantled. There is a substantial 
fort at Dhuieepghur, tbe capital, and a mili- 
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tary ro<ad leading to it, A cantonment has 
lately been added. Notwithstanding the ef¬ 
forts that have been made for their ameliora¬ 
tion, the people are still evil disposed and in¬ 
different to human life, though some improve¬ 
ment in their habits is certainly perceptible.. 
However, much of their demoralisation is 
owing to the injudicious comhinatiou of w-eak- 
ness and severity with w^hich the Sikhs used 
to treat them.” * In 1847 Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Edwardea w’as dispatched with a 
Bikii force to collect revenue, but did not 
succeed; the next year the same officer, 
entrusted with more authority, conducted a 
similar force into the valley, and, by bis con¬ 
ciliation and firmness happily blended, suc¬ 
ceeded in removing dissatisfaction, and or¬ 
ganising a revenue system. 

A series of valleys stretch away in these 
boundary regions, accessible only by passes. 
Irrigated by mountain streams, and peopled 
by races exceedingly diverse in their habits 
and character, but all robust and brave. 

Shah Naw^az Klian farmed the government 
revenue, and preserved the peace of some of 
these districts. The Sikhs, jealous of his 
attachment to the English, deposed him 
before the last Sikh w^ar, but Major (Colonel) 

I Edwardes reinstated him when the annexa¬ 
tion took place. 

The defilea of the Sidimanee range, the 
^Uhree Tokee," and the champaign of the 
Derajat, are wild regions, generally sterile, 
difficult of access, infested by robbers, the 
agricultural inhabitants dwelling in fortified 
villages. 

The cultivated line of the Indus, descend¬ 
ing from the hills, is exceedingly picturesque 
I in eome places. Dera Glmznee Khan is a 
spot of peculiar loveliness, remarkable for its 
beautiful and prolific groves of dates. 

The wliole of the Uuzzara and Trans-Indus 
frontier is inhabited by tribes who have by 
their courage and depredations sustained a 
certain notoriety forages. If. w-ould occupy 
too much space to give a minute notice of 
them. The following list comprises the chief 
tribes, and the forces which they can bring 
into the field ;— 


Turnoiilers . 
Afreedees . . 
^^toiiiunda . . 
KhuE titles . . 
Eiisufjiyea . . 
Wuzeerees . 
Kueranees. . . 
Eelnocb tribes 
Sliccrauees . . 
Ehuttenees . . 


6,000 

15,000 

12,000 

15,000 

30,000 

15,000 

5,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 


ISTearly one hundred and fifty thousand men 
conid'be summoned to arms against the Bri- 


* l^lujor (now Colonel) Edwardes. 
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tifjh along the frontier liills from Peahawur 
and Hu^zara to Scinde* Motives of plunder 
keep some in arms almost constantly, a rest¬ 
less and reckless disposition influences others; 
hut the cliief sources of apprehension from 
the incursions of these predatory races are 
their indisposition to taxes, which they regard 
as tribute to the stranger, and an indignity; 
and their religions fanaticism, by which their 
reluctance to pay tribute is aggi'avated. They 
are all Mohammedans, entirely under the in¬ 
fluence of their religious teachers, and some¬ 
times goaded almost to madness by the fana¬ 
ticism which such of their instructors as lay 
claim to extraordinary communications with 
Heaven are generally able to Inspire* As a 
specimen of the faith and feeling disseminated 
among these tiRjes, and the more martin] 
races of India and AfFglmnistan geuerally, 
the following, which was widely diffused 
during the revolt of lSd7, will suffice to show 
the stimnli which these rough, brave races 
may receive whenever it is deemed necessary 
to incite them to disloyalty 

Tit tbe of Ibc i?iercif(il aiid compGsaionate God. 
After the praises of God and laudation of the Chief of 
Prop!] eta, 

[Be it known that] this tract which the pen is inditiiig 
refers to waging wav against the intidcls. 

To fight for the Faith, and not through greedy desire 
of capturing cities* 

This is catted by the people of Islam, m their religious 
eodo, a Jitiad, 

What is told of the excellence of the Jihad in llie 
Kuh’iia and the traditions. 

That we are about to recount, Impress it a little on 
your memory. 

God enjoins that ye, if ye be indeed of the true faith, 
Slioidd straight tu'epare for this w'ar of Islam agaiust 
the misbeltevers* 

lie, on whose feet falls the dust in the ranks of war 
against the infidels, 

Has escaped hell, and is safe from penal fires. 

The Jlodem, who has fought the good figJit but for an 
instant, 

The garden of eternal bliss has become his due* 

O brother t hearken to the saying of the Prophet, 
l^he garden of Paradise is under the points of youi- 
E words* * 

He that in this cause gives heartily his worldly wealth, 
God will give liim seven liuiidred fold in the day of 
judgment. 

He that gives both iiie gold and the strokes of his 
svvord, 

God will return him a seven llionsand fold reward* 

He that with his wealth supplies arms to the Ghazi, 

To him also God will give the recompense of a com¬ 
batant in the Jihad* 

He that neither goes himself to the war nor expends 
wealth in the cause, 

God will hurl ou Jiim chastisement—^ay 1 even before 
his dealhn 

They who fall in flie holy cause, though several in 
pieces. 

Die not, but live ever happy in Ihe garden of bliss* 

Lo! for base greed the Ihousandsof soldiera ye behold, 
Quitting their homes, lose life without ntteriug a 
groan* i 
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Strange that ye call yoiii'selves the followers of Islam, 
Yet w'itli false excuses turn aside from flic of 

God. 

Ye truly have long forgotten to tread this righteous 
woy j 

111 the love of wives and children ye have forgotten your 
God. 

Row long, wrapped u]) in this love, will ye slumber at 
home ? 

Tell how long will ye be safe fi'om the dutches of 
dcfllh ? 

To-day if, of free will, ye surrender life for God, 
To-morrow yc shall revel in the Edeu of bliss* 

If for God ye relinquish the pleasures of ihe world, 

Yc sJiall wrap yourselves for ever with heavenly joys as 
with a robe* 

3 s it better to die abject and wretched in your homes. 
Or to devote yom: Jives nobly in God^s holy cause ? 

Te will rue it if ye give not j'onr lives for the cause* 
And say, now, how will ye show your faces to the 
Prophet f 

There is but one conditioii, that yc obey your imam 
witJi hctirt an<J soul j 

Else ’tivill be in vain even to draw Ihe sword* 

He that begins to tight iu tlio Jihad, according' to ihe 
dictates of his own will, 

Hia labonr is fruilless—his blood will streom in vatu* 
They who kno%v their God and hlohomTiied aright 
Obey from their heart the commanduiotiis of their 
leaders* 

To the pooplc of lalmn it suffices to give u summons 
thus far. 

Let ns now bring this invitation to o close, 

O God of the heavens and Ihe curl hi Lord of thy 
ei*eatures I 

Give now to Moslems the power of commeneiog the 
Jihad with great might* 

Give thine own strength, and snecour thy faithful 
people. 

And fiiLfil the promise thou hast made of victory to 
iheiu^ 

Fulfil tliy word, O King E to Islam in such wise, 

That not a word may be heard save Allah, Allah I ” 

III the reporU Biatle to the directors of the 
Honourable East India Company, these tribes 
are represented as incapabJe of combination, 
but formula ble in desultory attacks* Under 
a strong religious excitement they might, 
however, act simtiltaneoTidly, if not in com¬ 
bination, and a very considerable force would 
he required to resist their prowess* It is of 
the utmost importance that the city and pro¬ 
vince of Peshawur he sufficiently guarded, 
and that its administration he such as to 
secure the contentment of its inhabitants* 
According to a very old Persian work, written 
in tlie time of Sultan Baber, the province re¬ 
ceived its name from Mahmoud of Uhuzneo, 
when he undertook his first expedition beyond 
the Indus* The former name was Bagram; but 
Mahmoud, dissatisfied with its site, directed a 
new town to he erected on an advanced piece 
of elevated ground. The Persian verb *^to 
bring forward ” is pesh-awnrdan,''-—hence 

Peshawur,” or the advanced*” The city 
is about forty-five miles from the right bank 
of the Indus* It is in form an irregular 
oblong-, and is surrounded by a brick wall 
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twenty feet in height, Btrengthened hy round 
towers, or hastions at the angles. There is 
a large suhiirb called Sir Assea, which has 
its own walls and gates. The circumference 
of the city and suburbs is five thousand five 
hundred yards, and there are thirteen gates. 
Troops or city police guard these gates, 
^Vith the exception of two elevations the 
city stands on a level space. A brook runs 
through part of the city, which Burns and 
other travellers represent as sedgy and ne¬ 
glected, but which Mr, PL G. liaverty de¬ 
scribes as crossed by bridges. The higher 
parts of the city are picturesque ,■ the houses 
are large and gloomy, but considering the 
site and surrounding objects, these circum¬ 
stances contribute to that effect. In conse¬ 
quence of the frequent occurrence of earth- 
fjnakes in Pesliawur and its neigbbourhood, 
the houses, although built of sun-burnt bricks, 
are placed in wooden frames. The Sir 
Assea is inhabited by Hindoos and I^Iohani- 
medans, in equal numbers. In 1862 there 
were 7306 houses, of ivhich 49811 belonged 
to Mohammedans, and the remaiuing 2317 
to Hindoos, Bikbs, aud KUutrees. There 
were, besides, 726 suburban houses, occupied 
by Cashmerians and natives of the Peshawur 
valley. The population is little short of 
60,000. When the dust storms occur, imd 
they are not infrequent, the houses, basiaars, 
streets, and every object in aud around the 
city are covered with dust; at snch times the 
gloomy appearance of the place is unpleasant 
yet striking. Most of the accounts w^hich 
travellers have given of this city appear to 
have rested on report, for there are not at 
jiresent any traces of the grandeur of edifices, 
which, if they had existed at the time wdien 
their splendour was affirmed, would be in ex¬ 
istence eti II. One mosque of superior archi¬ 
tecture raises its tall and tasteful minarets 
above the tonm; but even this has been ex¬ 
aggerated as to its architectural pretensions. 
The city is surrounded by gardens, chiefly for 
vegetables, and there are the remaius of seve¬ 
ral places called gardens, which were once 
heautiful, w4ere persons of distinction for- 
nierly enjoyed their summer retreats. Shrines 
and tombs are also common in the ueighbonr- 
hood, and heantiful cypress-trees are gene¬ 
rally planted in their vicinity. The 13alla 
Hissar is a rude fort of no great strength ; 
tliere is a beautiful garden in connexion w ith 
it, w’hicli is caUed Shalah-i-Mah, or ** the 
light of the moon/' Tiirough out the pro¬ 
vince there are ruins of ancient temples and 
palaces, and, according to the Greek liisto- 
rians, cities of importance existed there in 
their early acquaintance with it. 

The produce of the province is varied. 


Cotton and corn are cultivated, but neither be¬ 
yond what is wanted for the use of tlie iiilia- 
bitants. The orchards bring forth good fruits, 
but only of a few^ kinds, more especially pears, 
quinces, plums, peaches, pomegranates, aud 
a species of sloe called which grows 

in abundance. Tlie vine flourishes; a grape 
gleaned in June is small but of delicious fla¬ 
vour. Ill July ricli and large-sized grapes are 
gathered; many of the branches weigh fonr and 
five pounds each. Tlie vegetable gardens are 
very prolific; most of the species of vege¬ 
tables known in England and in India are 
cultivated ivith success. The flora of the 
province is rich. The violet, commonly 
called “the Prophet's flower," is to be seen 
everywhere, it is a siveet and beautiful 
Bower; the daisy, also, lifts its “modest, crim¬ 
son-fi 2 >j>’d" bead in every field —a welcome 
sight to our soldiers. There is no other part of 
India where an Englishman can live so cheaply, 
aud at the same time so comfortably, and after 
his home manner. Ifggs, fowl, meat, game, 
aud river fish are in abuiulance. 

Having thus described the Punjaub pro¬ 
per, there remain two sections of the province 
to notice—the Cis-Sutlej, and the Trans- 
Sutlej. The Cib-Sutlej has been divided 
into five districts-—namely, Ferozepove, Loo- 
diana, Umballah, Thanusar, and Simla. 

Simla consists of hill dependencies, ceded 
to the BritiBh after the Nepanicse w^ar of 
1814, Within its circle are fifty indepeudeut 
chiefships, and nine dependent states, also 
several hill rajahs and ran as, all of wiiom 
have jurisdiction w ithin their own estates. 

The town of Ferozepiore is an important 
military station; it is about fifty-two miles 
B.S.E. from Lahore, the capital of the whole 
Sikh region, in latitncle 3U° 66' north, and 
longitude 74^ 35' east. !Mr. Montgomery, 
the commissioner for the liahore division, 
contemplated, before the breaking out of the 
revolt in 1857, the establishment of poutoons 
at Ferozepore, similar to those at Agra. They 
were to be manufactured in England, and 
landed at Bombay, to be brought up the 
Indus to IMooltan and Ferozepore by steamers. 

The tow'n of Loodinna occupies a site on 
the southern bank of a small Lrauch of tlio 
Sutlej, in latitude 30^ 49' north, and longitude 
75° 4S' east. It is one liundred and fifteen 
miles south-east from Lahore, and one hun¬ 
dred^ and seventy N.N.E. from Delhi. It is 
an important military station. When the 
British extended their authority to the Butlej, 
ill 1803, Lord Lake recommended the selec¬ 
tion of Loodiana as a fortified post, to provido 
against incursions from the >Sikhs. The 
population is not numerona. The climate is 
remarkable for extremes of heat and cold; 
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the cold season lasts four montliSj and is more ' 
severe than it is sonietmies in ninch higher 
latitudes. 

Tiie town of Umballah is only important 
strategically, in ease of military operations; 
it was the rendeavous of tlie armies collected 
by Lord Gough to prosecnte the last Sikh 
war. It is situated in latitude 30^ So' norths 
and longitude east 

Thanusar is a very ancient town, eighty- 
three miles north by east from the city of 
Delhi, in latitude 29*^ 5o' north, and longitude 
7G^ 48' east. Near to this place stood the 
ancient city , of Hustnapore.” * 

The Trans-Sutlej states were ceded to 
the British in 1846. The commissioners' re¬ 
port to the government of the India*house 
thus describes them —'*They consist of the 
Jill kind nr Doab, situated between the Be as 
and the Sutlej, and the hill territory, lying 
between the Ravee and the Bens. The ex¬ 
treme north«west boundary adjoins the Jmn- 
moo territory; the nortliern includes the 
snowy range of the Himalayas, and touches 
the limits of Ladakh and Thibet, The 
northern capital is Kaiigra, celebrated for a 
fortress which, during the period of Moham¬ 
medan ascendancy, was an important point in 
all political combinations. At the close of 
the Sutlej campaign, the governor of this 
stronghold, which had so long been deemed 
impregnable by all native powers, refused to 
siiiTender it. A force was assembled, but 
before the batteries were opened the garrison 
capitiilated. In this alpine region are included 
the protected pTincipallties of Mimdi, Sookeit, 
and Cnmba. In respect of physical features 
this liill tract is the finest district in the 
Pnnjaub; it is a succession of hills and 
valleys, many of which arc overlooked by 
the snowy range. Among these valleys, the 
most fertile is that of Kangva, on the northern 
side of which the sanatorium of Dhurnisak is 
placed. It is profusely irrigated from the 
hill torrents, conducted by the huahaiidmen 
into countless channels. Its fertility is almost 
unrivalled. Three harvests are produced in 
the year. The rice is the finest in Upper 
India. To the north-east stretches the moun¬ 
tainous table-land of Muiidi, with an Euro¬ 
pean climate. Beyond tliat, again, are tlie 
petty chiefships which adjoin the Simla hills. 
In many parts of this region there are niag- 
niheeiit forests of timber-trees; fruit-frees 
and hedgerows are everywhere alnmdant.” 
Tlie people do not resemble tiie Trans-Indus 
population. The latter are fierce, wild, and 
predatory; the former are pure Rajpoots, 
and are honest and ]3eaceable. They are, 
however, warlike, and during the insurrec- 
Abul FaztiL 


tion of 1848 were reluctant to lay down 
their arms. They are industrious and skilful 
agriculturists, hut scientific agiuciilture is yet 
in its infancy in the Trans-Sutlej states. 

The JuLLUKULTR Doar is one of the fairest 
and richest provinces in all the Punjauh, The 
^plain is interspersed with towns and 'vnllages, 
where the people have many comforts, and 
display an aptitude for civilisation of a high 
order. The tivo chief towns of the Traus- 
Butlej states are Hooshiarpore and Julluudur. 
Oppo.site Loocliana, on the other aide of the 
river, is the fortress of Philoor, which was 
formerly considered tlie key of the Punjaub.. 
It is now an ordnance store and magazine. 

There is one intlependent territory in this 
region—IvAronETHULLA. It lies along the 
Beas, towards its junction with the Kiitlej. 
This petty state is all that now remains of 
the great Sikh empire, the terror of which 
prevailed from Delhi to Teheran, and the 
name of wliich v-as a s2iell even in the high 
qii arte rs 0 f B r i tish power, T li e pop ul ivti on i s 
of great density all oA-er the Jullundur Do ah 
—four hundred and twenty souls to the 
square mile." * 

The Trans-Sutlej states are the most pro¬ 
fitable and most easily managed of any com¬ 
prehended in the general name of tire Punjaiib. 

These provinces,^—theCis-Sutlej, the Trans- 
Sutlej, and Punjaiib proper,—taken as a 
whole, constitute one of the most important 
Asiatic possessions of Great Britain, as regards 
fertility, population, system of government, 
and present development of material re¬ 
sources. 

The capital of all these regions is Lahore. 
This is the military city of the Sikhs, and was, 
not many years ago, the lianghty metro- 
]>o]i3 of the Khalsa hosts. It is built- upon 
the south side of the Ravee River, in latitude 
31° 36^ north, and longitude 14P 3' east. The 
river is in width about three hundred yards, 
but neither deep nor rapid, except during the 
periodical rains. The tovn\ has an old and 
in many respects a dilapidated look, which is 
increased by its gloomy and decayed fort. 
During the Sikh reign persons of peaceable 
habits and reputed wealth sought Umritsir in 
jnefereuce, as the changes and revolutions of 
faction at Ijahore rendered it insecure. \Mtli 
all its pride and power, it Avas neither a 
Avealthy nor respectable city. The intrigues 
and corruptions of the court injured it morally 
and commercially, impeding its prosperity, 
and distracting its social life. Its mosques, 
minarets, and mausolea, giv^e it a jjeculiar in¬ 
terest, The mausoleum of Jehaughiir, about 
tvAm miles north of Lahore, is a very extensive 
and even magnificent building. The toinh of 
• Govtrnnieat report. 
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Noor Jehiiii Begtini is rather more than lialf 
the dimensions of the former, and is an object 
of intei'est to the traveller. The travelling 
distance of Lahox^e from Delhi is considerably 
under fonr hundred miles ; from Bombay it is 
a thousand, and from Calcutta at least a third 
more. The kboxirs of Major Macgregor, the 
British agent, to improve Lahore, and to in¬ 
duce the citizens to exert themselves for the 
same object, have been energetic, intelligent, 
and sxxcoessfnh He has caused many of the 
streets to be widened and paved by tlie con¬ 
sent of the people, and at their own expense. 
The verandahs, lately of grass, and therefore 
quickly infiainraahle, liave been displaced by 
wood verandahs, prettily carved and painted, 
as individual taste guided the decorations, 
and the streets have aesnmed a light and 
graceful appearance previously xxnknown. 
The roads leading through the city gates 
have been ^‘metalled/' and a eircular road 
round the city has been repaired and planted. 
An old palace, crumbling into ruins, near the 
Delhi gate, has, ndth its convenient grounds, 
been adapted to a large, and even handsome, 
market-place. The old market-places have 
been enlarged and paved. A 63 ^stem of city 
drainage has been been carried out. Some 
suppose that the cleanliness and beauty of 
llmritsir is now rivalled by Lahore. The 
city police, “ small, active, intelligent, and 
well armed, are an excellent detective as well 
as protective body.” The most agreeable 
feature of promise connected with Lahore \s 
the public spirit of the people, who are ready 
to take xip every scheme of improvement 
which the resident civil officer recommends 
for their adoption, 

MoonTAN was once a vast and powerful 
country. Wlien Abul Fazel composed the 
Institutes of Akbar, it xvas one of the largest 
provinces of the empire, extending to the 
frontier of Persia, and comprehended all the 
territories now designated Mooltan, Beloo- 
chistan, Sciiide, Shekarpore, Sewustan, Tatta, 
and the doabs connected with Lahore. It is 
now a comparatively limited region; baxung 
been comprehended within the Sikh domi¬ 
nions, it is now regarded as a part of the 
Punjaub. The city^ of ^tooltan has become 
notorious as the scene of the revolt and despe¬ 
rate resistance of ^loolraj, the mxxrder of the 
British political agents, the gallant conduct of 
Lieutenant (Colonel) Edwardee in shutting 
Moolraj up xnthin the defences of the city, 
the treachery of Shere Singh, and the siege 
and conquest by General Wliish. It is sup- I 
posed to be the MaJIi of Alexander’s histo¬ 
rians. The town is not large or popxilous. 
The fort xvas x^eiy strong, and withstood the 
artillery of General Whish for a long time I 
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before Moolraj Burrenclered, ^Vlint arms 
failed to accomplish, the elements snhse- 
quently effected; for during the rainy season 
the Ohenah Biver, on the banks of xvhich the 
fortress was built, rose and swept away its 
foundations, leaving nothing hut a pile of ruins. 
Mooltan stands in latitude north, lon¬ 

gitude 71® 7 ' east, 

Tlie moral and intellectual condition of 
these states affords eneouragement, although 
there still exist many impediments to the 
progress of the people in these respects. Tlie 
chief characteristic of crime in the Punjaub, 
as compared with other portions of India, is 
the proportion of offences against chastity. 
The position of women, as before observed, is 
socially far higher in the Sikii nation than 
in Hindoostan. The Hindoos and Moliam- 
mjcdans in the Piinjaub are far from willing 
to concede to females the liberty allowed by 
their compatriots ; and it is to be regretted 
that the use made of this liberty is very bach 
Nowhere in India is female licentiousness to 
be seen in so great a degree as in the Puii' 
jaub. Pcshawiir is probably, in this respect, 
the most profane city in. the East; and few 
towns in Europe, of a population no greater 
in number, are sunk so low^ in this particular 
Vice. Although this subject belongs to the 
social condition of India, reserved for another 
chapter, yety as the state of religion, and 
necessarily of morals, has already been gene¬ 
rally treated in a separate clxapter, this notice 
of the moral condition of the Sikhs is here 
given as a particular i 11 ns tr at ion of what has 
already^ been laid down, as to the specific 
operations upon the heart and life of the 
people, of the different religions tJiey profess. 

The crime of Thuggee, in the territory com¬ 
mitted to their charge, is thus noticed in tlie 
report of the hoard of commissioners for tlie 
I^iinjauh, printed for the court of directors of 
the East India Company in 1851 —“It had 
been previously imagined that Thuggee had 
not spread west of the Sutlej; hat toxvards the 
close of last year the discovery of sundry 
bodies near tlie grand trunk road led to 
inquixy^ which disclosed that Thuggee, in 
some shape or other, existed in the Punjaub 
pu'oper. The track xvas instantly follov-ed 
up, and a separate esfabhshnient was ap¬ 
pointed under the directions of Mr. H. Brere- 
ton, who was knou'ii to liave a natural turn 
fo 2 " detective operations; eventually the ser¬ 
vices of Captain Bleenian were obtained. 

I Much proof has been collected, and many 
criminaJs captured. The nature of the crime, 
and the general habits of tlie criminals, have 
been ascertained. The Punjauhee Tlnigs are 
not eo dangerous as their brethren of Hin¬ 
doostan. The origin of tlie crime is of com- 
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paratively recent date. These Thugs have 
none of tlie supple sagacity, the insidious 
perseverance, the religious faith, the dark 
superstition, the sacred ceremonies, the pecu¬ 
liar dialect, the mysterious bond of union 
which so terribly distinguish the Indian 
Thugs. They are merely an organised body 
of liighwaymen and murderers, rude, fero¬ 
cious, ami desperate. They nearly all belong 
to one class of Sikhs, and that the lowest. 
The apprehension of these desperadoes has 
ensured greater security than heretofore in 
the desolate localities of the high roads, and 
has caused a decrease of violent crimes/' 
There is a marked disposition on the part 
of the Sikhs to take the law into their own 
hands when any injury is inflicted upon them. 

Blood for blood ** an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,” are the maxims of the 
]>opuIations tliat are spread over these re¬ 
gions, in whatsoever else they differ. The 
Hindoos are more ready to appeal to, or 
abide by, the tribunals, than are either the 
htohammedans or the Sikhs. General Avi- 
tabiie, the great commander and admi¬ 
nistrator of Ilnnjeet Singh, fostered this 
revengeful spirit, or, at all events, so far 
complied with it as to dispense justice upon 
this principle. This made him popular, and 
the people still speak of him as one utterly 
stern, unpityingly se%^ere, but unswervingly 
just ; ever ready to listen to the complaint of 
soldier or peasant himself, able to discrimi¬ 
nate, fearless to decide, and prompt to 
avenge. The Eritisli functionaries, however 
able and just, have not the same powers indi¬ 
vidually, nor would they be disposed to exer¬ 
cise them in the same way. 

The Board of Administration for the 
ranjaiib,” in their comparative tables of the 
crime committed within their jurisdiction and 
that committed in the north-western pro¬ 
vinces, prove to demonstration the superior 
moral condition of the former; but many 
formidable offences in the Sikh provinces are 
not regarded with that horror which would 
show that the heart of the people was right 
as to tlie main ten ail ec of public virtue, what¬ 
ever tlie exceptional case of individuals or 
classes. Tins has been the case with refer¬ 
ence to Dacoitee, whicli was regarded with 
extraordinary tolerance, even by those who 
suffered from it. The determination of the 
government to extirpate it, and, by the modes 
of suppression, to mark its ahhorrence of the 
offence, has not only greatly checked the 
crime, but much improved the public senti¬ 
ment. The terms in which “the Board” 
reports the successful war carried on against 
this crime are instructive, and give a good 
insight into the influence upon the Sikhs of 
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the events of their own history as a people. 
“ In the Punjauh gang-robbery is a national 
crime, and is characteristic of the dominant 
race; it is associated Avith historic remem¬ 
brances and allied with rude virtues. It is 
but too often dignified with qualities whicli 
command some respect even for criminals in 
civilized countries. In the days Avhen the 
Sikhs rose into poveer, they were the Con- 
dottieri of IS'ortherii India; the greater the 
chieftain, the greater the liandit. The violent 
seizure of property, of villages, or of territory, 
was the private and jiolitical aim of all Sikli 
chiefs, mighty, petty, or middle class, accord¬ 
ing to their several capacities. The robber 
of to-day becomes the leader of armies to¬ 
morrow. Even when their poivcr assumed a 
distinct form, and concentrated itself under 
one head, still tlie Sikhs frequently jiractised 
that rude art by which the tribe had risen 
from ohscui'ity to empire. When this 
ticai ascendancy suddenly passed. a%vay, Avheii 
warriors and adherents of the conquered 
government were Avandering about unem¬ 
ployed, recourse Asas had to the faA^ourite 
crime, AAbich furniahed the restless with ex¬ 
citement and the disaffected with the hope 
of reA^enge. The preventive and detectiA’^e 
measures adopted liaA'e been already noticed- 
It AA^as deemed necessary to treat the cap¬ 
tured robbers Avith exemplaiy severity, when 
murder or serious Avounding had occurred; 
the prisoners, or at least all the ringleaders, 
were in many cases capitally sentenced ; and 
even AAdicii death had not ensued, yet the fact 
of a robbery Avith violence having been 
committed by incn armed Avith lethal weapons, 
Avas considered to Avarrant capital pnnishnient. 
The rapid suppression of the crime Avhich 
ensued on the combined measures of detective 
vigilance and judicial severity, piwes the 
sad necessity AAdiich existed for stern ex¬ 
ample.” 

The crime most appalling to contemplate, 
and, at the same time, most difficult of sup¬ 
pression, preA''alent among the Sikhs, is in¬ 
fanticide. The folloAving cadmirable paragra]>li 
in a report of the administrators of the 
Punjauh opens up the philosophy of this 
offence, hut unhappily does not hold out the 
hope of its speedy extinction“ The Punjanb 
is not free from this crime, AAdiich disgraces 
so many noble tribes in Upper India. The 
gOA‘ernmeiit are doubtless aAvare that, in the 
north -Avestcrii provinces, its eradication has 
been found most difficult, and has frequently 
been the subject of grave deliberation. The 
board fear that the task Avill prove even more 
difficult here. This crime has become asso¬ 
ciated with tlie Rajpoot name, but the Raj¬ 
poots of the Punj.anb liaA^e escaped the taint. 
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The dreadful distmctioii chiefly helougs to 
tlie Bedees, or priestly class among^ the Sikhs, 
Other tribes uiustj however^ bear a share of 
opprobrium; such as some of the Miissidman 
sects, and some subdivisions of the Khutree 
caste. Their inherent pride and the supposed 
sanctity of their order make the Be dees 
unwiUiug to contract alliances for their 
daughters, who are consequently doomed to 
an early death. Now, the Rajpoots of Hin- 
doostaii and Central India murder their 
daughters, not because they are too proud to 
give tiiem in marriiige, but because they 
cannot aHord the customary dowry and wed¬ 
ding expenses. In this ease the incentive to 
the crime may be destroyed by the <maetraent 
of sumptuary laws, such as those now pro¬ 
posed to be established with the popular 
assent of the north-western provinces. But 
what laTrV can be framed to touch the origin 
of Pmijaub infanticide, to humble the re¬ 
morseless pride of birth, station, and fancied 
sanctity? And yet, the board are persuaded 
that by carrying the people with us, by de¬ 
stroying the motives of the crime, by luaking 
its commission profitless and unfashionable, 
and by the gradual diflusion of morality, by 
such means alone can the vice be effectually 
put down. In our older territories, various 
preventive designs have been tried, but not 
always wuth good efi'ect; such as the registry 
of births, the periodical mustering of the 
children, and general Burveiilance, But it 
may be doubted whether such means (unless 
most discreetly applied) are not more sus¬ 
ceptible of abuse than of advantage. The 
hoard wdll give the subject their best atten¬ 
tion, until a solution of the difficulty shall 
have been arrived at.” 

The religious condition of tlie %vho]e of 
the Sikh provinces is to be deplored. No 
part of India is less provided with evangelical 
Christian instruction in any form. Mosques 
and heathen temples are supported from the 
public revenues, and even priests and teachers, 
especially superannuated persons, of all va¬ 
rieties of faith receive government maiii- 
tenauce. The extent of these disbursements 
is at once serious as respects the revenue, 
and shameful as regards the Christiau con¬ 
sistency of the government. The principle 
upon which this is advocated is, that it is 
politic not too soon or too suddenly to abolish 
a previously existing state of things; that, 
seeing the revenues are levied from the w'hole 
nation, some portion of them should be given 
back in a manner to please the people. How¬ 
ever reasonable and correct this may be as 
it regards pensions for civil and militarv 
service, and public works, it is both unwise 
and unchristian for tJie goveniment to extend i 


its open patronage to every variety of super¬ 
stition and idolatry, the "votaries of which 
they find ready to receive it. Grants of 
public money in consonance with public 
nghta and general utility, ought not to be 
confounded with its bestowmeiit in vain efforts 
to gratify prejudice, bigotry, and idolatry. 
That the government commits this error the 
following extract will show l— 

The endo\N‘ments ["writing of a particular 
class] are both secular and religious, for the 
support of temples, mosques, places of pil¬ 
grimage and devotion, schools, village inns 
for the reception of travellers, paupers, and 
etraugers, generally of a monastic character. 
These institutions are ornaments to the vil- 
lag^es ; they have some architectural preten¬ 
sion, and being embosomed in trees, are often 
the only shady spots in the neigii hour hood. 
They add much to the comfort of rustic life, 
and keep alive a spirit of hospitality and piety 
among the agricultural people. The endow¬ 
ments, though occasionally reduced in amount, 
have oil the whole been regarded with liber¬ 
ality, and in confiniiiug them, the officers 
have mainly regarded the utility and efficiency 
of the institution. Such grants, when insig¬ 
nificant in amount, have been luaintained, 
even though the original granter might have 
been the headman of the village. The grants 
to objects of chainty or to persons of sanctity 
have frequently been paid in cash, and in such 
cases have been brought under the denomina¬ 
tion of pensions. In regard to the charitable 
giants, indeed ■with regard to all grants, the 
ton our of the government letter has been 
observed, and tbe rigour of the rules has 
been relaxed in favour of parties who, from 
'indigence, infirmity, age, or sex,'might be 
fitting objects of special indulgence,” 

In the above extract tlie board informs 
the government and tbe public, that in cou- 
firming previously existing tjudowments, the 
officers have chiefly regarded the utility and 
efficiency of the institutions so ondorved. 
They say that the institutions selected for 
'■their utility and efficiency,” are “temples, 
mosques, places of pilgi'iniage, and devo¬ 
tion.” Of all the native “institutions” of 
India, “ places of jdJgrimage ” are the greatest 
curse, yet they are entlowed by tJie board of 
administration of the Punjaub as places of 
“ utility and efficiency,” These institutions, 
they further tell us, keep alive a spirit of 
“piety "among the agnculfciiial people I The 
schools and village inns are represented as 
generally of “a monastic character I” No 
wonder that the Eritisli public should be dis¬ 
satisfied with a system wbicli not only en¬ 
dows Mohammedanism and heathenism, but 
which displays tbe spirit of its working by 
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tlie ostentatious commendation of heathen 
or Moliannnedan monastic houseSj temples, 
mosques, places of pilgrimage, i&c,, by the 
superior officers of the governments ^ 1 he 

men who sign the report which contains all 
this, and to whose talents so much that was 
really desirable was attributable, no doubt 
carried out with fidelity tlie policy of tlieir 
employers, Wliile persons of sanctity," as 
the report terms the religious impostors by 
whom the diflereut populations were so fre¬ 
quently incited to fanaticism, were petted and 
pensioned, the Christian missionary was dis¬ 
co un ten aiiced, and the native converts perse¬ 
cuted by the dominant sects, with the con¬ 
nivance of the government: these converts 
M^ere ineligible for any civil office ! The ad¬ 
ministration of the Punjaub was in this 
respect less liberal than that of the north-west 
provinces* In a former chapter, when treat¬ 
ing of the religions of India, credit was given 
to the government and the company for the 
various encouragements which have of late 
years heen afforded to the free exercise of 
Christian instruaientalities, and wdule govern¬ 
ment interference with the religion of the 
people was deprecated, attention w^as called 
to the mode in which the Church Missionary 
Society was found to extend religious educa¬ 
tion among the Santals* Since that chapter 
was w'ritten, the author has learned that the 
decrees w'hich thus gave scope to the Church 
Missionary schools have heen revoked. The 
Tim^s Calcutta correspondent, in his letter 
dated the 23rd of ^^ovemberj thus 

w'rote 

“You have recently argued that "the court 
of directors are hostile to Christianity. The 
statement is impudently denied. Allow me 
to state the following fact;—On the termina¬ 
tion of the Santal campaign, the lieutenant- 
governor, finding that the complete harbaristn 
of the Santals had become dangerous, pro¬ 
posed to civilise them. He handed them 
over to the Church Missionary Society for 
education, selecting that body because t’wo of 
its agents had won the confidence of the 
Satitals. The tribe liked the arrangement, 
and began to fill tlie schook* The surround¬ 
ing classes did not care, regarding Sanfcals in 
about the light in which we regard centipedes 
or other dangerous vermin. There was no 
doubt of success, when out comes an order 
from the court disallowing the wdiole arrancre- 
ment, as the development of Christianity was 
‘ contrary to their policy ! ’ M'ell, the Santals 
have a commissioner, a man knowm as no 
saint, a desperate hunter, always either in the 
saddle or inquiring into the complaints of his 
subjects. He was ordered to produce a new 
scheme. He quietly replied that he couldnT 
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and wouldn't, and that he Loped soon to see 
tlie end of a * policy w liich made us cowards 
in the eyes of men, and traitors in the eyes 
of God? Similar ideas are coming up from 
every corner of India." Tijc conduct of 
the government in tlnit respect has, however, 
the apology of a principle^—the non-endow¬ 
ment of Ciinstian edueation, which may be 
justified, but the actual eiidow'ment of Mo¬ 
hammedan ism and heathenism in every form 
—their irorsliiit, shrines, pilgrimages, and 
“ persons of sanctity "—tlironghont tlie Pnu* 
jaub, and the reverence ostentatiously shown to 
these endowed institutions, for their efficacy, 
utility, and adaptation to promote piety, in 
the mosP' important public documents, is an 
indisputable offence against tlie religious feel¬ 
ing of Great Britain, the honour of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and the throne of God, There 
are no features of God's revelation more 
strongly brought out than hk disjdeasiire with 
all who participate in any way with idols, 
and especially wdieii those who pro fees to 
worship him as the one only living and true 
God give countenance to idolatry in any 
manner. Yet, in face of this, the board of 
administration of the Punjaub glories in the 
support given to idolatries, and the govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta and at home impress tlieir 
sanction upon it. llow^ is it posBihle for 
either the lie a then abroad, or the masses of 
Ohristlan people at home, to believe that the 
governing classes are not pervaded by iiffi- 
dclity, when they perceive how the plainest 
precepts of the Bible can be set aside, and 
the most daring crime perpetrated, if a 
financial or political purpose is to be gained? 
There is no ofienee which the criminal re¬ 
ports of the Punjaub reveal more debasing 
and ruinous in itself, more demoralising to 
society, and insulting and defiant to God, 
than idolatry; and there is no part of their 
report in which the board of adniinietm- 
tion take more credit to themselves than 
that in which they record their attentive con¬ 
cern to maintain teachers and places of idol- 
w or skip ’ It is \vell, however, to see fruits 
meet for repentance. Under the admiiiistra- 
tion of the same John Law^rence who signed 
the Punjauh report the ban has been removed 
from entrance to official life on the part of 
native Christians, and the same R. ]\Iont- 
goinery %vhoae signature is to that report has 
put forth the following important document. 
It would, indeed, have come more gracefully 
years ago; one cannot help now' suspecting 
that it is not to the favour felt for Chris¬ 
tianity, or the impartial justice entertained 
towards llie native Christians, that the change 
is to be attributed, so much as to tlie aroused 
feeling and opinion of the British people, and 
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tlieh- obvioiis determinatioii to put m ead 
to a state of tilings so disgraceful to tbeir 
national and religious character as a people. 

The sufferings and trials wliich ilie Almighty has per¬ 
mitted to come upon his people ia this land during the 
past feur months, though dark and mysterious to us, will 
assuredly end in his glory. The followers of Christ will 
now, 1 believe, be induced to come forward and advance 
the interests of his kingdom and those of bis servants. 
The system of caslo cau no longer bo permitted to ride in 
our services. Soldiers and government seiTants of every 
class must be entertained for their merits, iiTespectivc of 
creedj class, or caste, Tlit: native Christians, as a body, 
have, with^rare exceptions, been set aside. I know uot 
otic ill the Piinjaiib (to our disgrace he it said) in any 
employment under government. A proposition to employ 
them in the public service six months ago would assuredly 
have been received, with coldness, and ivouid not have 
been complied with; but a change has come, and I believe 
there arc few who will not .eagerly employ those native 
Christians competent to M appointments, I understand 
that iu the ranks of the army at Madras theiT arc native 
Christians, and 1 have heard that some of the guns at 
Agra are at this time manned by native Christians. I 
consider 1 should be wanting iu my duty at this crisis if 
I did not eudeavour to secure n portion of the numerous 
appointments in the judicial department for native Chris- 
lians; and I shall be happy (as far as I can) to advance 
their interests equally with those of the ?^^ohammcdan 
and Hindoo candidates—their future promotion must 
depend on their oivn merits. I shall therefore feel 
obliged by each miBsionary favouring me willi a list of the 
native Christiana belonging to them, who, in their opinion, 
arc fit for the public service. 

The following suggestions will aid tho missionaries in 
classifying their men. For burkandages (policemen in 
the ranks) able-bodied men are required. If the candidate 
can read and write, and is generally intelligent, he is 
pretty sure to rise rapidly to the higher ranks* For 
assistants in public officer, and for higher appointments 
in the jndleial and police departments generally. It (s 
imperative that candidates should read and write Qordm in 
the shikodeh hand fluently, and be intelligent, ready, and 
trustworthy. Candidates must he prepared at tirst to 
accept the lower grade of appointments, in order that tliey 
may learn their duties, and qualify themselves for the 
higher posts. Arrangements can sometimes be made to 
apprentice a candidate for a few months, with a view to 
teaching him. his work; but during this period the can¬ 
didate must support himself. It is suggested that no 
persons be nominated ivhom the missionaries do not con¬ 
sider, by their character and attainments, to have a good 
prospect of success ; better wait till a candidate qualifies 
himself fully than recommend an inferior man. 

E. Montgomeev. 

Who could ever suppose that the pen which 
panegyrised the pious utility and efficieucy 
of tern pie Bj mosque a, and places of pilgrim¬ 
age and devotion, and the propriety of pen¬ 
sioning “ persons of sanctity,” as the fakeerg 
and other impostors Avere termed by him, 
would BO soon describe the duties of Chris¬ 
tians and the Christian Church in India, and 
exhort “ the followers of Christ to * come 
forward and advance the interests of his king¬ 
dom and those of his servants!” If all reli¬ 
gions, Christian, Moslem, and heathen, be not 
equally iiBcful in the esteem of some of the 
governors of Indian provineesj for the pur- 
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poses of political management^ it is difficult 
to say which most meets the approbation of 
the board of the administration of the Pim- 
jaub,” Upon the effect of the change of 
policy indicated by the paper signed by Mr. 
Montgomery, the Timei Calcutta correspond¬ 
ent remarked:—■“ That order was issued three 
months ago* It was received without the 
slightest animosity, and is being carried into 
effect; that is to say, Sir John Lawrence, the 
one successful pro-consul in India, has in his 
own province decreed that caste shall cease! ” 

In the chapter on the religions of India, 
the efforts making for the religions instruc¬ 
tion of tho Pnnjauh were described. These 
efforts have been since increased, especially 
by the British and Foreign Bible and the 
Tract Societies, 

The state of education in the territories of 


the Punjanb assigned to the government of 
tlie commissioners, is an important subject of 
inquiry. It appears to have been the policy 
of these gentlemen to assign funds for the 
instruction of youth iu the different supersti¬ 
tions prevailingj accompanied by some in¬ 
struction in matters of utility also. The 
districts where education of any kind least 
prevails are Pesharvur aud Leia. The foL 
lorving comparative statement of education in 
the Punjanb, and under the Agra (north-west) 
government, wdll give a clear idea of the deli- 
cieucy in both cases, and their relative posi¬ 
tion in this respect:— 
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I*ahora , * . . * i,783 98 2U S5 

Jhdiiiu .... 1,441-90 *..... H)3T0 

Mooltan. 1,666 6G.£10 SS 

A^ra Presidency , 2,912-20 ..32614 


The kind of education is much better in 
the Agra provinces. “ Tlie Punjanb schools are 
of three descriptions, viz*, those resorted to by 
Hindoos, I^inssnlmans, and Sikhs, respectively. 
At the Hindoo schools, vndting and the rudi¬ 
ments of arithmetic are generally taught in 
the Hindi character; at the MussulmaTi 
schools are read the Koran in Arabic, and 
the didactic and poetical work's of Sadi in 
Persian (the Gulistan and Bostan); at the 
Sikh school, the Grunth, in Goormnkliee, or 
tlie repository of the faitJi taught by Nanuck 
and Gnroo Govind. In the Persian, Arabic, 
and Goormukhee schools, which form the 
great majority, the studies, being chiefly con¬ 
fined to sacred books written in a classical 
pliraseoJogy, imintelligiblo to both teacher 
and pupil, do not tend to develop the intel- 
Jectiial faculties of either. It is remarkable 
that female education is to be met with in all 


parts of the Punjanb* The girls and the 
teachers (also females) belong to all of the 
three great tribes, vi^J*, Hindoo, Mnssnlman, 
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and Sikli. Tho mimboi is not, of course, 
large; but the existence of such an educa¬ 
tion, almost unknown in otlier parts of India, 

an encouraging circunistauce*^ The cdw- 
cation given in these schools is often most 
pernicious, apart even from the eri'oneous doe- 
ttine 3 of a religious nature^ IVIorally and 
socially the education conducted by the Brah- 
mina and the Mussnlmaus is iujnrious to the 
pupils, and dangerous to the state- The 
pupils of Hindoo common schools become 
more bigoted thvaii the subjects of this educa¬ 
tion would have been without it; although in 
the high schools the faith of the pupil is 
generally shahen in all religions, while his 
nationality becomes invidious and fanatical. 
In the Mohammedan schools, ahhorrenee of 
infidels is an essential portion of the tuition- 
hfo youth educated in a Mohammedan school 
can ever he loyal to any but a Mohammedan 
government; yet in the reports of‘The board 
of administration/' the gentlemen already 
referred to congratulated themselves that the 
endowment for the school afiPorded by the 
government was, in many instances, also vir¬ 
tually an endowment for the mosque- Their 
wxa^ds are—^^'The school-house is here, as 
elsewhere, ]numitive; such as a private dwel¬ 
ling, the village town-hall, the shade of a 
tree, a temporary shed, or the courtyard of a 
temx^le. The Mussulman schools are nearly 
all connected with tlie village moscpie. In 
sucli a case, the same endowment would sup¬ 
port Loth institutions. It is superfluoiis to 
observe, that wherever any land has been 
granted in rent-free tenure for such a ^Diir- 
pose, either hy the state and its representa¬ 
tives, or hy the x^i'oprietary community, siicli 
foundations have been gladly maintained by 
the board. The rcniuneratiou of the teachers 
is variable and precarious- It frequently 
consists of presents, grain and sweetmeats, 
given by the scholars and their parents ; but 
occasionally the whole community subscribe 
for the support of the school, each member 
contributing so much per x>lough, which is 
considered to represent his means i not nn- 
frcqnently, also, cash payments are made, 
and sometimes regular salaries are al lowed- 
Cash allowances are perhaps more usual lu 
the Punjaub than in Hindoostan.” Schools 
of a higher character Imve been instituted 
and fostered- City central schools, as in the 
x\gra go\ eminent, have been contemplated 
on an extensive scale, and in some instances 
instituted, ./Vt Ijinntsir a college of a respect-' 
able order has been founded, wdiere the 
learned languages of that part of Asia—such 
as Sanscrit, Persian, are taught- and 

many of the pupils learn English- Some of 
tlie plans recommended by the commissioners 


for higher schools of instruction and colleges 
have been carried out, and others are in 
embryo- The Punjaub population manifests 
a laudable desire for education, and at Lahore 
there is quite a rage for learning English; and 
the usual branches of English education are 
jmrsned by some of the noble and wealthy 
cl asses■ 

The development of the material resources 
of the country has been advancing to t!i© 
present time- Trees have been planted for 
shade, ornament, and the future supply of 
timber and firew^ood. Eoads have bc^n mado 
ill numerous directions: licutenant-coloncI 
jN^apier, the civil engineer to the board, has 
rendered gi'e^t service in this respect. Canals 
Jiave been cut, and means of irrigation in¬ 
creased. Civic organisation has led to the 
improvement of manufactures, and the exten¬ 
sion of commerce- Practical eoieiice has 
been sedulously promoted. Hr. Jamieson 
has drawn up reports on the physical fea¬ 
tures, tho products, the botany, and the 
ornithology of the Punjaub- Hr. Fleming 
and Mr- Pindar have reported upon the salt 
range, and upon the mineral I'esourccs of the 
Scinde Saugor Hoab, and the upper Trans- 
Indus territories- The trigonometrical sur¬ 
vey has heeu carried through the dominions 
of the late Gholab Singh, and other regions- 
An agri-horticultural society has been formed 
under the patronage of the board. Sanatoria 
have been established, and schools of medical 
instructiou, and colleges of civil engineers, 
have been projected- Hispeusaries have 
been formed, and arc most useful- Postal 
arrangements, which improve upon the old 
daks, have been completed- Bridges, police- 
stations, and other juiblio works have raiudly 
progressed- Yet the peoptle feel the pressure 
of taxation, and wliile a good feeling to their 
conquerors is increasing, tliey still chevlah 
their nationality- Their state of mind and 
condition in these respects have been thus 
described:—In the other countries w^hicli 
w'e have conquered in India, our advent lias 
overturned a dynasty, and a party of chiefs 
favourable to its x^oiver; but it has brought 
relief to the mass of the people- Here, how^- 
ever, we have overturned not a dynasty, but 
a nationality; aud our rule is as galling to 
the mass of the Sikhs and Hindoos as to the 
chiefs-” * 

It is cheering to think that the terms iu 
which the following modest statement is 
made have been borne out in fact: upon 
the gentlemen who constituted the board 
rested a great responsibility, and they have, 
except in the matters to wdiicli tlie strictures 
made upon their policy in this chapter refer,, 
* Major Hike. 
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rendered great service to tlieir country. 
'^Tlie board have endeavoured to set fortla 
the administration of the Punjauh, since 
annexatEoiij in all its branches, with as much 
succinctness as might be compatible with pre¬ 
cision and perspicuity. It baa been explained 
how internal peace has been preserved, and 
the frontier guarded; how the varioua estab¬ 
lishments of the state have been organised; 
bow violent crime has been repressed, the 
pena! iaw executed, and prison discipline 
enforced; how civil justice has been adminis¬ 
tered; bow the taxation has been fixed, and 
the revenue collected; liow commerce has 
been set free, agriculture fostered, and the 
national resources developed; how plans for 
future improvement have been projected; and, 
lastly, how the finances have been managed. 
The most noble the govern or-general, who 
1 ms seen the country, and personally inspected 
the executive system, will judge whether this 
administration has fnlfiiled the wishes of the 
government, whether the country is richer, [ 
whether the people are liappter and better. 
A great revolution cannot happen without 
injuring some classes. When a state falls, its 
nobility and its supporters must, to some 
extent, snfter with it; a dominant sect and 
party, ever moved by political ambition and 
religious euthusiasm, cannot return to the 
ordinary level of society, and the common 
occupations of life, without feeling some dis¬ 
content and some enmity against their power¬ 
ful but himiane co.nqxierors. But it is pro¬ 
bable that the juass of the people will advance 
in material prosperity and in moral elevatiou 
under tho influence of British rule. The 
board are not unmindful that, in conducting 
the administration, they have had before 
them the Indian experience of many aucces- 
eive governments, and especially the excellent 
example displayed in tlie north-w'est pro¬ 
vinces. They are not insensible of short¬ 
comings; but they will yet venture to say, 
that this retrospect of the past does inspire 
them vdth hope for the future.'’ 

The government and finance of the Pnn- 
jaiib, also its commercial condition and pro¬ 
gress, must be reserved fur chapters treating 
of those matters in connection wdth India 
generally* 

Oashmeue, and the other territory of the 
late Gholab Singh, form an inter^esting country 
connected with the Punjauh ; for although an 
independent state, it is immediately under the 
protection of the British government, and is 
in various ways brought into connection with 
the hoard of administration of the Punjaiib. 
The late Eunjeet Singh asserted sovereignty 
over it, and the ranee, mother of Dhulecp 
8 ingb, regarded it ^yltk considerable interest 


duriug her regency. When the Sikh domi¬ 
nion fell before the arms of Lord Gougii, 
Gholab Singh was rewarded for his tidollty 
to the British goveniment by the apportion¬ 
ment of Cashmere and the Jnmmoo, over 
which, during the remainder of bis life, bo 
reigned witl\ great prudence and wisdom. 
This sovereignty bounds the Peshawnr ]U'o- 
vinces, and roads and water comraunicatvon 
have been opened up, tending to connect the 
provinces iu the intimacies of friendly inter- 
course and profitable commerce. In the 
general description given of India Cashmere 
was noticed: a further brief description is 
here appropriate. 

It is comprehended betw^een the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-fifth degrees of noi tb lati¬ 
tude, and surrounded by lofty mountains. 
The Pesbawuir territory lies to the south, and 
Little Thibet to the north. Considerable 
pains Imve lately been taken to survey the 
wliole country. At tlie last meeting of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society iu London, at 
Burlington House, Sir Roderick Blurchison, 
president, in the chair, it was announced that 
a letter had been received from Lieutenaut- 
colonel Andrew Scott Waugli, surveyor- 
geueral of India, returrdug tlianhs for the 
society's gold medal, which had been awarded 
him on the corapletiou of the great trigono¬ 
metrical survey of India. Colonel Waugli 
stated that the Cashmere and Thibet surveys 
were progressiug favourably, and w^ould make 
a beautiful topographical map. Messrs. 
Montgomerie and Elliot Erownlow^ had fixed 
two peaks on the Karakorum, one of which is 
27,928 feet high, its distance being one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six miles from the last stations. 
This would indicate the peak to be tlie third 
highest yet measured. The Cashniero series 
has twice crossed the snowy range with two 
stations each time on it. 

The valley of Cashmere is of an elliptical 
form, and widens gradually to Islamabad. At 
that place it is forty miles broad. It is con¬ 
tinued to tlie town of Lample, there being 
little variation in the width; thence the 
mountains, by a regular inclination to the 
westward, come to a point, and aeparato 
Cashmere from IMuziSerabad. Including the 
surrounding mountains. Cashmere may be 
estimated at one hundred and ten miles in 
length, and at its widest part sixty miles in 
width. The shape is nearly oval. The pro¬ 
vince can only be entered by passes, of w^bicli 
there are seven iu number—four from the 
south, two from the north, and one from the 
w^est. The pass of Bember is the best, but 
that of MuKilfcrahad most used. Various 
roads to Hindoostan exist. 

Tlie ancients made tw'o divisions of this 
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pTOvincfl-—eastern and western ; the former 
they called Meraje, and the latter Ka,TOraje. 

TliG earliest accounts represent it aSj witli the 
exception of the nionntainSj laid nuder water^ 
and named Suttyeir. Siitty is one of the 
names of the wife of the Hindoo deity Siva, 
and sir signifies a reservoir. When the 
country assumed a more hospitable character 
history does not inform iis^ but there is still 
evidence, in the marshy character of some 
portions of the valley, tliat at no very rejuoto 
period it was covered with water. The valley 
is as beautiful as the character given of it, 
and its productiveness greater than reputation 
allows. The mountain scenery is sublime 
beyond tbe power of pen or pencil to depict, 
and the grandeur is heightened by numerous 
and voluminous cataracts, bounding from the 
huge rocks, Hashing in the brilliant Eastern 
sunlight as floods and showers of diamonds. 
The water throughout the province is re¬ 
markably clear, pure, and healthful. The 
beauty of the scenery is as striking as its 
sublimity. Tlie whole region blooms with 
flowers to a degree unknowui in any other 
])Iace upon tbe face of the earth. The shrubs, 
especially flowering shrubs, are infinitely 
varied, and the hues that are displayed in the 
clear light, and the odours wafted njjon the 
gentle breezes that float through the valley, 
render exquisite pleasure. 

The climate is as genial as the scenery is 
rich and varied with the sublime and beau« 
tiful. Alihougli the mountain tops, and far 
down the declivities, are covered with eternal 
snow, the valley revels in perpetual summer. 
It is spring-like summer, for no burning upon 
scorches 'within the j^recincts of this Eden. 
What is called the winter ia simply a cooler 
season, in vliich man and nature are braced 
and invigorated, but severe weather in any 
form is unknown. The rude monsoons do 
not reach this gentle land; and when the re¬ 
current rains deluge India, a few soft and re¬ 
freshing showers are all that fall within tlie 
mountain girdle of Cashmere, The rainy 
season of Persia and Thibet affects it more, 
but beneficially' and snow is also seen at the 
same season as in those other regions, but 
the valley is so protected by the close and 
lofty circle of mountains, that it is seldom 
stricken by the snow-fall. 

Rice is much cultivated in the plain, which 
is irrigated by streams from innumerable 
moimtain rivulets and cascades; but in the 
higher portions of the valley, upon the bases 
of the hills, cereal crops are groAvn, and yield 
nniformly abundant harvests. On the ^hill- 
slopes trees of every foliage flourish, almost 
all climates being attainable, according to the 
range of elevation. The fruits produced in 
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^^'estern Europe there grow in perfection 
and abundance. The best saffron in the 
world is grown in the valley, and various 
plants useful to commerce spring up indi¬ 
genous. 

The bodies of water which flow into the 
vale and mingle, forming navigable streams 
within its ellipse, in their general confluence 
form the ancient Hydaspes, now known as the 
Jheliim River, which rolls on its increasing 
volume towards Ilindoostan. Among the 
pictiiresque waters of the valley, the Hall, a 
considerable lake, is unrivalled for beauty. 
It extends from the north-east end of the 
city of Cashmere in an oval form, the circuni- 
fcreoce being about six miles, and lies in the 
verdant country as a choice gem set in eme¬ 
ralds, This collection of water fliids its vent 
by the current of the Jheinm, The Jake is 
curiously decorated, as if by a ]jlan of orna¬ 
ment, by little islands near its margin all 
around at certain distances from each other; 
these are covered by natural clumps of flower¬ 
ing shrubs. Fi^oni the head of the lake (the 
more distant one from the city) the ground 
gradually rises for twelve miles to tlie 
foot of the mighty mountains. In that par¬ 
ticular place they assume forms regular or 
grotesque, presenting a strange aspect of 
variety, upon which one might gaze for ever 
without the impression of sameness. Half¬ 
way he tween the lake and the mountain base 
a spa CIO ua garden was laid out by one of the 
Mogul emperors. The gardens of 8halimar, 
as they are termed, ever watered by the 
munificent hand of nature, still bloom in tlieir 
beauty beneath skies the serenest in the 
world. To gaze from tlie bosom of the 
placid lake, with its still bright water, upon 
the encircling verdure of the plain, and up to 
the everlasting mountains, hoary in age and 
grandeur, exteudiug, as it were, their embrace 
to protect this paradise, is to enjoy at once 
the most soothing and elevating efiecta which 
natural scenery can shed upon the heart of 
man. 

The people are a fine race, both in form 
and feature. Vigorous and brave, they 
cherish a romantic attachment to their homes 
and liberties, which no governor, however 
powerful, can with impunity despise. 

'‘ Their beauteous eliinc and glorious land 
Treedora and iiatiouliooQ demand, 

I'or oh 1 the great God never planned 
Por slumbering slaves a home so grand/’ 

Besides the valley described, there are 
various others within the mountain region of 
the province of a similar character ; and each 
of these, but one in particular, is even more a 
vale of flowers than that which is alone known 
to fame for its beauty. The mountains are 
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believed by geologists and mineralogists to 
contain, rich mineral treasures. The natives 
dig out iron of a superioT quality, and in 
abundance. Among the varioiiB objects of 
beanty and curiosity with which the province 
abounds is the Onller Lake. It is near the 
city, in an opposite direction to the Dali, and 
in its centre an island is entirely covered by 
a palace, built by Sultan Zein-ul-Abdeen. 
This lake gradually diminishes, the Jhelum 
ever craving its waters. 

The capital of the province is the city of 
Cashmere, the ancient name of which was 
Serinaghur, It is situated in latitude 38° 23' 
north, and longitude 71^ 47' east* The city 
is said to contain from one hundred and fifty 
to two liiindred thousand inhabitants. These 
are cooped up in one of the most miserably- 
bnilt towns in the East, or anywhere else, i 
The streets are narro'w, and dltby from inade¬ 
quate drainage, and the bad habits of the 
people. Not svi tbs tan ding their dirty streets, 
they attend to personal cleanliness, and have 
beautiful ranges of covered baths along the 
banks of the Jhelum, which flows through 
the town. The liouses are two and three 
stories high, strongly built of fine hard timber, 
and brick peculiarly prepared. The use of 
these materials is rendered necessary by the 
frequent shocks of earthquake felt all over the 
valley, and from which the capital has often 
sev'crely, although not fatally, suffered. The 
roofs are flat. Notwithstanding that the 
fields, and river hanks, and hill-sides, are 
covered with flowers, and everywhere is to 
be seen 

"TJie fairy gem, beaeatli tlie foreat-lree,” 

yet the citizens of Cashmere so delight in 
them, that they turn t-lieir house-tops into 
parterres. It is difficult for any one who has 
not actually experienced it to conceive the 
effect upon the stranger as he -walks or rides 
through this city of narrow lanes and pas¬ 
sages, to see the upper pails of the honsea 
forming continuous flower-gardens, sending 
their rich odours dowm in showers, while the 
passages below are filled with innumerable 
impurities, shedding abroad their stench and 
noxious influences. From this last-named 
circumstance alone the city is unbealthy ; the 
country around it is salubrious. 

In the estimation of the Hindoos, all Cash- 
mere is lioly land, and the most holy spot is 
Islamabad, a large toum on the north side of 
tlio Jhelum, twenty-nine miles E.S.E. from 
the city of Cashmere, in latitude 33° lo'I 
north, and longitude 75° 13' east. At this 
spot the Jlielum bursts through the narrow 
and cirenitous gorges of the mountains on its 
way to the vast plains whicli it adoi'iis and 


fertilises. Ausoden Bridge crosses the river 
between two mountaius, in a spot of wild and 
terrific sublimity.* The religion of tlie Casli- 
merians is a mixture of the Brabminical and 
Mohammedan. Their language is derived from 
the Sanscrit. They claim to be the most 
ancient inhabitants of India and its neighbour¬ 
ing realms, and say that their people early 
penetrated into India, carrying with them 
religion, laws, and literature. The present 
Cashmerians give attention to all these mattQi\ 
with eager interest and sue cess fill pursuit. 
Their love of oriental helles-Ietires is great* 
The Sanscrit and Persian languages are 
studied, and books of light literature are 
much prized. 

The manufacture of shawls, from the hair 
of the Thibctian goat, has made tlie valley 
famous in all the East, and, indeed, in all the 
world. Notice of this will be taken when 
treating upon the commerce of our Indian 
empire. The zoology and ornithology of 
Cashmere do not require particular remarls:. 
The shawl-goat is not a native of it; the 
material for manufacture yielded by that ani¬ 
mal is brought from Tliibet to the city of 
Cashmere. The horses are small, but, like 
the little Neapolitan horses, hardy and spirited* 
The insect w'orkl is very active, and consti¬ 
tutes the great drawback to hfe in Cashmere. 
Bugs, the persecutors of London lodging- 
houses, are far more formidable in the cities 
of Cashmere and Islamabad. Lice are a still 
more loathsome pest, being as prevalent as 
fleas in the colony of Victoria. In the open 
nir the enjoyment of the beauties of nature is 
sadly interfered -with by tlie gnats, which 
seem at times to fill the whole atmosihere, 
and are tormenters that never tire. Ileptile 
life does not flourish in the province. The 
boast of Ireland, that she alone is exempt 
from poisonous creatures, is not w’ell founded, 
for Cashmere shares with her in this nn- 
doubted privilege. 

Ajueer, or Eajpootana, is one of the 
non-regidalion provinces connected with the 
north-west government. It is situated in the 
centre of Hindoostan, between the twenty- 
fourth and thirty-first degrees of north lati¬ 
tude. To the north it is bounded by the 
Sikh states, on the north-east by Delhi, on 
the south by Gujerat and Malwah, on the 
w est by Scinde, The original length of this 
territory tliree hundred and fifty miles, and 
its average breadth tw'o hundred miles. The 
general appearance of this province is exceed¬ 
ingly cheerless ; a lai'ge portion of it is desert, 
and the soil gcneraJIy sandy. Tlie mtra^e is 
common in the desert. The inhabitants are 
few and wretclaod, and w^oukl be much more 
* Porster. 
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fio, Imd not Providence provided them with the 
water-mdon, which grows in astonishing pro¬ 
fusion amidst the sandy wastes^ In some 
parts the great desert of Ajmeer is four hun¬ 
dred miles in breadth, extending much heyond 
the limits of this province. 

The domestic animals which thrive in the 
less avid parts of this stern region are camels 
and bullocks. The wild animals which infest 
it are a squirrel-like rat, which is very nume¬ 
rous ; foxes of a veiy small species also breed 
fast. Antelopes are occasionally found, and 
less frequently the wild ass. This last is a 
remarkable animal; it is of the size and ap¬ 
pearance of a mule, and can trot faster than 
the fleetest horses of Hindoostan: it is called 
goork-hur by the 2 }eople of the desert, I^ot- 
withstanding tlie sandy character of the soil, 
the ass, antelope, camel, and ox, And food; 
and under the influence of the stimulating 
climate, and in consequence of the vast floods 
of water which in the rainy season deluge 
certain portions of it, crops of grain are raised 
for the support of man. 

The inhabitants are for the most part Jauts, 
a people who also have spread into the neigh¬ 
bouring province of the Pnnjanb, They are 
of low stature, very black, with repulsive fea¬ 
tures and figures; they are generally emaciated 
and dejected. In the Punjauh these Jauts 
reveal qualities of great importance ; they are 
industrious and brave, and laborious agricul¬ 
turists, Fewer in uumber tlmn these are the 
Rajpoots, who are a full-sized and handsome 
race, bearing a marked resemblance to Jew^s, 
and having prominent aquiline noses. .They 
are haughty, indolent, and inveterate opium- 
eaters, The best portion of the province is 
in their liands. In the Piinjaub these Raj¬ 
poots are brave and active, and clever agri¬ 
culturists, very unlike the Rhatore Rajpoots, 
in the province of llajpootana. 

The modern divisions are Judpore, Jay- 
Bulincer, Jaippre, Odeypore, and Bicaueer, 
The goveruraental pecuKarities of the native 
states into which this great, but not very pro¬ 
ductive, province seems in all ages to^ have 
been broken up, resemble those of the feudal 
system in Europe, Each district, however 
small, was a sort of barony, and every town 
and village ncknowledged a lord, or thakoor. 
iliese ietidal barons rendered nominal and 
sometimes real allegiance, to the sovereign, 
or whoever else claimed presumptive autho¬ 
rity over them. It is supposed that the 
proportion of Mohammedan a to Hindoos is 
one to eight The number of the population 
cannot be aeeurately stated, nor within toler¬ 
able approxiraation to accuracy. Thirty years 
ago good authorities computed it at three 
miliions; since then it has been estimated 


considerably less, and somewhat more, at dif¬ 
ferent times, and by different persons, 

Tbe Rajpoot cavalry, in the service of the 
Dellii emperors, were highly prized for their 
faithfulness and courage. No j>art of India 
was torn so umcli by internecine struggle as 
Rajpootana, until, in 1818, the whole of tbe 
chiefs were taken under the [irotectimi of the 
British, atid bomid to submit all their dis¬ 
putes to the English agents, as u^ell as pay 
all their taxes into the Delhi treasury, for 
wliich the British government would account 
to each. This arrangement became highly 
acceptable to the kings and the jieople, but 
was bitterly Imted by the aristocracy, whose 
power in their separate jajiree was thus 
abridged, am! who lost all Lope of rising to 
the dignity and poiver of ]winces by suceoas- 
ful raids and ambitions policy. The oppres¬ 
sions practised by the teudal tyrants, great 
and small, of this province have been de¬ 
scribed as “ more systematic, unremitting, 
and brutal than ever before trampled on 
humanity.” 

Ajmeer is the name of a city and dlatrict, 
from which the designation ia also given to 
the ■whole 2 )i"ovince, Tliia territory is well 
known in England as t!ie dominion of Scin- 
diah. The family of Suindiah are Brahmins, 
but have always manifested great respect for 
the ^lohaminedan religioiL 

The city of Ajmeer possesses nothing 
attractive but its hloliammedan remains, It 
possesses " a garden palace,” built by Sbuli 
Jehan, The tomb of Khaja Maijen-ad-Deeu 
is also an object of interest. He is a great 
reputed saint of Islam, The mighty Emperor 
Akbar made a pilgrimage to this tomb irom 
Agra, two Inindred and thirty miles distant, 
on foot, Scindiah bestowed a canopy of cloth 
of gold for this tomb, and also a s^iperb ]>all. 
Although the town of Ajmeer is so small a 
place, there are more than a thousand persons 
of a sacerdotal, or otherwise sacred character, 
who live by charity, so-called, but which may 
he more properly designated plunder, as it is 
extorted from the visitors to the saint's tomb. 
It is distant two liuudrcd and thirty miles 
from Delhi, mofe than a thousand from Cal¬ 
cutta, and about two-thirds of that distance 
from Bombay* 

The country of the Bliattics is only inter¬ 
esting because of its inhabitants, -who are sup¬ 
posed by many to he descended from the 
aborigines of Northern India, m distinguished 
from tlic Hindoo race* The women of this 
tribe go unveiled, and have greater liberty 
than is conceded by the Hindoo race or the 
Affghans, Bhatties inhabit also tbe border 
2 iroviuce.s of the Punjauh, and are said to 
have set the example for the superior social 
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influence of woman in tliat proYmce. In ’ 
various lull regions of India tins people are ! 
found. The Bhatties are predatory, and 
until lately were indomitable plunderers, 
ftiiding shelter in their extensive and formerly 
impenetrable jungles when pursued by a 
superior force. 

BicA^on is a rajatih of little importance, 
ocexipying the centre of the Ajmeer province. 
The capital is alleged to appear magnificent 
on approaching it, consequence of the con¬ 
trast its temples, and minarets, and white 
buildings afford to the gloomy desert of sand 
by which it is surrounded.* According to 
Boine travellers, it is a miniature Falmyra' 
according to otliers, it is almost as miser¬ 
able as the wilderness that extends to its 
walls. 

The JeypoeE! district is only remarhable 
for its handsome capital, which is situated in 
latitude 26"^ 5d' north, and longitude 75^ 87' 
east* The city from an ancient date was 
respectable, and it is still a place of some 
importance, Bajali Jeysingh having encou¬ 
raged education there, and built sevei^al ob¬ 
servatories for the advancement of astrono¬ 
mical science* At present it is considered ouc 
of the best built towns in Hindoostan* The 
houses are of stone; the streets are spacious, 
and of imposing length, intcr'secting each 
other at right angles, lihe the city^of Phila¬ 
delphia, in the United States of America* 
The citadel is picturesque—built upon a steep 
rock, and surrounded for four miles by a 
chain of fortifications* Jeypore is one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles from Delhi, nearly equi¬ 
distant from Agra, a thousand from Calcutta, 
and threo-foui’ths of that distance from 
Bombay* 

The dominions of Hoikar, although wild, 
and inhabited by a predatory people, possess 
some good towns* The vigilance of the Bri- 
tisk keeps these regions in awe. During the 
mutiny of the Bengal sepoys in 1857, Holkar 
and Scindifth remained faithful, under strong 
temptations to swerve, in their allegiance to 
the British* Their troops and people, espe¬ 
cially the former, were heartily udth the 
mutineers, and many joined their bands in 
the struggle wliich raged in the north-western 
provinces, 

Boondee, Ooeypore, and Mewae, are in 
some respects interesting regions, and con¬ 
tain fertile territory. Otley)}ore especiaUy 
has lands as rich as any in India* 

There is little in the remaining portions | 
of the Ajmeer province to require more par- , 
tienlar detail* I 

The south-w^estem frontier provinces con- | 
tain considerable variety, and a large area of | 
* Blphinstane. 


surface, with a numerous population. Con¬ 
tiguous territories have been eo far minutely 
described as to comprehend the general cha¬ 
racteristics of these provinces* 

Pachete is remarkable for the good quality 
of its coal, and its general insalubrity* 

CnuTAj or Chota Nagpop.e (Little Nag- 
pore), is an extensive tract, as hilly as Malwah, 
and covered with jungle* There is a vast 
qxientity of decaying vegetable matter con¬ 
stantly emitting deleterious gases, causing 
jungle fever and other fatal diseases* The 
country produces iron ore, and, the natives 
allege, also diamonda* The aboriginal inha¬ 
bitants cling to the jungle, and are hated and 
persecuted by the Brahmins wdienever oppor¬ 
tunity allows* 

The north-eastern frontier provinees com¬ 
prise Assam, and several very Ivild regions. 

The chief province in this direction is 
Assam. It is situated at the north-east 
corner of Bengal, stretching up to the country 
of Thibet. The chief portion of the territory 
Consists in the valley of the Brahmapootra. 
The avci'age breadth of the valley is about 
seventy miles* In Upper Assam, where the 
mountains recede more, the valley is much 
broader. The province is computed to be 
three hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
about seventy In average breadth* It is 
divided into three districts—Camroop in the 
west, Assam proper in the centre, and Lodiya 
at the caBtern extremity. 

The rivers of Assam are probably more 
numerous, and larger than those in any other 
country of similar extent. In the dryest 
season they contain sufficient 'water for pur¬ 
poses of naxdgafion. Tlie number of rivers, 
exclusive of the Brahmapootra and its two 
great branches, the Deing and Looichel, arc 
sixty* The course of many is very devious, 
irrigating a large extent of country* A striking 
instance of this is seen in the Dikrung, where 
the direct distance hy land is only twenty- 
fivc miles, while the course of the stream is 
over One Inmdred. This river is noted for 
the quantity of gold found in its sands, which 
is also of the purest quality* Bfany of the 
Assam rivers wash down particles of auri¬ 
ferous metal from the great mountains* 

The vegetable jiroductions are numerous, 
and such as might be expected in a rich allu¬ 
vial country* Eiee, mustard-seed, wheat, 
barley, millet, pulse, black pepper, ginger, 
tiirmeriCj capsicums, onions, garlic, betel leaf, 
tobacco, opium, sugar-cane, are all cultivated, 
and yield remimerative crops. The fruits 
chiefly eaten are oranges and pomegranates; 
the cocoa-nut is highly prized by the inha¬ 
bitants, but, from the renioteness of their 
country from the sea, this excellent fruit is 
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scarce* Cotton is produce cl, and silk still 
more extensive!On another page ^vas 
noticed the indigenous teas of Assam, and 
the cultivation of the plants under the aus¬ 
pices of the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany* 

Domestic animals are not in great variety* 
Buftaloes arc reared in considerable numbers, 
and employed by the agriculturists. The 
■wealth of the community in cattle, slieep, and 
goats, is small* Aquatic birds are surpris¬ 
ingly numerous, and of exceHeiit favour. 
The wild duck of Assam is highly prked by 
epicures. 

The religions of the Assamese are Brah- 
ininism and Buddhism. So lately as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they 
worshipped a god called Chung, and the 
superstition associated Avith liis service "^Tas ! 
exceedingly debased. About one-fourth of 
the population obstinately reject the religions 
of Hindoos tan, and cherish more obscure 
rites. The hlohammedans attempted the 
invasion of the country, under Shah Jehan, 
ill the early part of the seventeenth century, 
but AATre driven back by disease, the difli- 
ciilties of the country, and the desultory war¬ 
fare of the natives* Ever since the Moham¬ 
medans of India have had a horror of the 
country, and speak of it as haunted by fiends 
and enchanters* 

The Assamese remained a warlike, spirited, 
and united people until the conversion of the 
court and the higher orders to Brahmiuism, 
since >vhich time they ha^^e sunk into one of 
the most pusillanimous races of Asia. The 
introduction of caste created internal feuds; 
and the enervating influence of Braliminism 
unmanned the people* 

Assam has suffered much, even since its 
subjection to British authority, by robbers 
from Hindoostan. 

The Assam province of Oameoop contains 
many traces of great prosperity, and once 
had a numerous 2>opulation; it is now in a 
poor condition, 

Ihe island of Majuli, formed by the Brah- 
mapooti'a, is covered with temples, and in- 
liabited only by persons of supposed sanctity, 

Rungpore is a town situated on the Dikho 
River; it is the reputed capital, but possesses 
nothing to redeem it from contempt* 

Since the province fell under British au¬ 
thority, its improvement has been, rapid. 

The iulmbitants of the Oarrow ]\Ioiintain3 
are a strange and ferocious race. An old 
\viiter* describes them as of great strength 
and danng; a man, lie alleges, can carry a 
weight over the mountains one-third heavier 
than a Bengalee can carry on the plains; and 
* Budiasau. 
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the women can carry a weight in the moun¬ 
tain country equal to what a Bengalee man 
can bear in the valley* According to the 
same authority, the culinary habits of :his 
race are very extraordinary* They will feed 
puppies Avith as much rice as they can incite 
them to devour, and tlieii throw them alive 
on a fire; when cooked to their taste, they 
reniOA^e them, but do not eat the animals; 
rippfng them up, tliey partake of the rice 
Avhieh the dog had previously swallowed 1 
Their vindictiveness is unsurpassed* If de¬ 
prived of the smallest porfciou of property, 
they Avill commit murder; and if they cannot 
resent an injury promptly, they will flee to a 
place of retreat, plant a tree called chatakor, 
Avhich bears a sour fruit, and vow that with 
the juice of this fruit they will one day eat 
the head of their enemy* If tlie feud is^ not 
thus settled by the original antagonists, it is 
handed down as an inheritance to their chil¬ 
dren. When at last success attends the efforts 
to fulfil the horrid vow, the victor summons 
his fj-iends to the repast; the tree is then cut 
down, and the feud terminates. When they 
kill Bengalees, they decapitate them, and 
dance round their bleeding heads* They 
then bury them, and at intervals raise them, 
and rencAV tlie dance* Finally, they cleanse 
them, and liang up the skulls as tropliies* 
These skulls are often filled with food or <lrink, 
of Avhich they partake Avith their friends. Uf 
late years the British police watch too well 
for these raids upon the Bengalees to be fre¬ 
quent, hut so late as 1815 such practices were 
very common,^ and for many years after eon- 
tiniicd to be practised. Strange as it might 
seem to a native of any other nation under 
heaven, human skulls constituted in those 
days the circulating medium, as miicJi as a 
thousand rupees being the equivalent of some. 
To avoid the possibility of his cranium be¬ 
coming currency, the friends of a Gettoav 
man burn his body completely to ashes. The 
women are strong, iU-looking, join in the 
councils and raids of the men, work bard, and 
possess a position of importance unknoAA'u to 
the women of the plains* Polytheism is the 
religion of the GarroAv hills. The people 
have no temples or idols, but worship animals 
and vegetables, the tiger and the bamboo 
being the favourites, 

MuiiPoriE, or Cass aye, is remarkable for 
the soft features of its inhabitants, as com¬ 
pared with surrounding tribes. They are of 
the Brahminical religion, and in this respect 
are noticeable, as they are the last tribe cast- 
AA’ard by wliicli it is embraced, the religion 
of Buddha prevailing thence throughout the 
entire East. 

* Sissoiti 
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TEKRITOHIES ON THE INDO-CHINESE 
PENINSULA. 

The remaining territories in eluded In the 
non-regulation provinces of Bengal are be¬ 
yond the India peninsula, on the eastern 
peninsula of Southern Asia, A glance at one 
of Wylde'fl excellent maps will show that this 
peninsula is hound on the north by tbe Obi- 
nese empire, on the east by the Chinese Sea, 
on the west by the Bay of Bengal, and on the 
south by the Straits of Blalacca and the Gulf 
of Siam. The Indo-Chinese peninsula is 
computed to be above eighteen hundred miles 
in length, anti of breadth exceedingly various, 
being only sixty miles across where tlie 
peninsula of Hlaiacca is narrow'est, and more 
than eight hundred miles in the north. Its 
superficial area is supposed to be nearly six 
hundred thousand square miles. The interior 
is so little known, that description of it is 
impossible, “Its distinguishing aspect ap¬ 
pears to be determined by chains of moun¬ 
tains running uniformly in the direction of 
the meridian, inclosing distinct valleys no leas 
uniform, each valley assuming a fan-like 
shape at the maritime extremity, and each 
the bed of a grand river-Bystem, The three 
principal streams—the Irraw^addy "westward, 
the Meinam central, and the Cambodia east¬ 
ward—descend from the highland a of Thibet, 
2 >our down immense volumes of w^ater, and I 
rank 'with the largest Tivers of Asia, The 
first flows through the Birman empire to the 
Bay of Bengal, at the Gulf of Martaban ; the 
second w'aters Siam, and enters the gulf of 
that name; and the third, which has the 
largest course, passes through the empire of 
Annam to the Chinese Sea. Fewr regions 
exhibit such an amount of vegetable luxuri¬ 
ance, vast tracts being densely clothed ivitli 
underw^ood and timber-trees, comprising teak, 
tbe iron-tree, true ebony, the eagle-ivood, the 
w^hite sandal-W'Ood, betel-palms, and a great 
variety of aromatic and medicinal plants. 
Tlie mineral w’^ealth of the country is also 
very considerable, gold, silver, copper, and 
iron occurring in the mountains, with many 
precious gems—rubies, sapphires, and ame¬ 
thysts, Most of the largo q^uadrupeds of 
India are found among the native animals.” * 

Irrespective of the British possessions, 
which cover a vast area, the following are 
its great divisions ]-=- 

Stntes. FopuTallcii. Ciipaiil't siuJ DDef 

Birmnii Enipiro , , , . . 8^000,00(1 . . Ava, KaiigMii, Pegu. 
Kiirg^rim of Sfam . . , . 2^700,000 , , Batikolc. 

Empire of Annam , . , , 10,000,000 . . Hue, Saifi’on, Cambodia, 
Cotintry of Ute Lao^, . , Ufikno^n 
Malaya 300,000 

The Birmese empire comprises the north- 
'^vestj about one-fifth of the wJioIe peninsula. 

• The Rt:v. Thojnfts Milner, 

VOL, I, 


The kingdom of stretches round the 

head of the gulf w hich bears its name, and 
reaches a considerable distance inland, with 
the upper portion of the Malacca peninsula. 
The empire of Axnam lies along the eastern 
coast, and is divided into several regions, the 
prliicixde of which are called Tonquin, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia, lying in that order 
from north to south. The country^ of the 
Laos is a mountainous realm in the interior, 
Malava is the southern portion of the hla- 
lacca peninsula. The British possessions are 
on the western shores of the peninsula, washed 
by the waves of the Bay of Bengal, and com¬ 
prise the provinces of Arracan, Pegu, and 
Tenesscrim, stretching along the wdiole west 
coast, from the confines of Cliittagong to the 
isthmus of Krow. 

Ahracax is one of the non-regulation pro¬ 
vinces of the Bengal government, situated on 
the'western coast of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
It stretches away from the boundaries of tlie 
Bengal regulation province of Chittagong to 
the limits of Pegu. The country is an undu¬ 
lated plain, gently sloping upwards iVom tlic 
sea to a range of mountains, by which it is 
hounded to the east along its whole extent. 
This plain is nowhere more than a hundred 
miles in breadth; and towards Pegu, the 
niountaius gradually inclining to the sea, it 
is not more than ten miles in width, Arra¬ 
can is, ill fact, a continuation of the great 
Chittagong plain from the banks of the rivet 
Naiih The whole eotintry is ivell watered, 
and the great Arracan Itivcr forms a medium 
of great importance in commercial inter¬ 
course w ith Chittagong and Bengal, It is in 
that direction the chief commercial connection 
is maintained. Southward to Pegu there are 
feiv exports, although a considerable import 
of teak-timher, wdiich is generally paid for in 
money. Of late years this has fallen off, the 
timber of their oivn well-clad monntaius being 
brought into use by the Arracanese. To 
Chittagong and Caicutta the exports are 
valuable, consisting of elephants, elephants' 
teeth, cattle, goats, minerals, and many other 
commodities, to be noticed more fitly in a 
chapter upon the commerce of India. The 
province is exceedingly fertile, and w as ex¬ 
tremely rich previous to the depredations 
committed hy the Eirmeee, ivlioso conquests 
w'ere attended by the utter impoverislmient 
of the whole region, Since its annexation by 
the BritisJi It has again assumed a prosperous 
aspect, and is now rapidly rising to its ancient 
corniition of wealth. 

There are many islands scattered along the 
coast, and it is a peculiarity of them tliat each 
appears shaped like some animal, Tiie larger 
islands arc densely inhabited, and import rice 

n 
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from Bengal iii large quantities, ^ The com¬ 
merce of the regiooj and especially of the 
great Arracan River, is greatly impeded by 
exposure to the south-west monsoon, Phe 
inhabitants are very expert in boat naviga¬ 
tion, hut are indisposed to hhiid or use large 
vessels, such as the increasing conimei’Ce of 
their coasts requires. Their love of aquatic 
pursuits, and of maritime life, is extreme’^ 
much more bo than is the case with their 
northern neighbours of Chittagong, hut scarcely 
so much BO as with their southern rivals 
of Pegu. They are a well-formed, hardy race, 
tenacious of purpose, robust in mind as well 
as body, and cherish an extraordinary anti¬ 
pathy to the Birmese, wliereas to the British ^ 
they are partial* Hindoos, of both the Brah- 
minical and Mohammedan religions, have 
settled in great numbers along the sea-board. 
The Arracanese themselves arc Buddhists* 
To Europeans the people of this region are 
better known hy the name of JMhugs. Tlieir 
fierce resentments again at the Birmese, their 
raids into the Chittagong district, and the 
troubles with Birmah in wEich they involved 
ns, created in the earlier part of this cen¬ 
tury an nnw’arrantahlc prejudice against them, 
wdiich has not entirely worn arvay. Their 
language is purer than that of Birmali, and 
its roots are monosyllabic, like the spoken 
language of China. Schools are common, I 
such as in the chapter on religion and litera¬ 
ture were described as abounding in the 
Pegu and Tenesserim provinces* The exer¬ 
tions of the European missionary societies 
along the Arracan valley have been great 
and successful. It is not so difficult to gain 
access to females for purposes of instruction 
as in the Indian peninsula, and female cliik 
dren are allowed to go to the mission schools. 
Considering its geographical situation, cli¬ 
mate, capacity for commerce of its great navi¬ 
gable river, natural productions, the energy 
of the inhabitants, and their ■willingness to 
receive instiaiction, it may be with reason 
predicted that the province ■will become one 
of the most valuable countries in our Indian 
empire* 

The town of Arracan, called by the natives 
Rakkong, is situated on the banks of the river 
Arracan, some considerable distance from its 
mouth, in latitude 29^ 40" north, and longi¬ 
tude 9S° 5" east* The Birmans made a boat 
expedition up the river in 17S3, and easOy 
captured it, plundering private and pnbli^ 
property. Among otlier booty, they bore 
a\vay a great brazen image of '^Gandma” 
(the Gotama Buddha of the Hindoos). This 
image was supposed to be an exact likeness 
of the great founder of their religion. There 
were also five colossal images of demons in 


brass* which surrounded that of Gaiidma, 
Saint and demons were alike carried ca]itive 
hy the Birmans, and brought to their capital 
with wild demonstrations of joy and triumph* 
Previously Buddhists from every land were 
aeciistomed to repair to Arracan to do honour 
to those l)razen images. A piece of cannon 
of enormous size, consisting of iron bars beaten 
into form, was also taken off by tlie Birmans. 

PnoD is another non-regulation province ol 
the Bengal government on the same coast, 
Btretching from the boundaries of Arracan on 
the liorth, to those of Siam on the south* 
The aborigines call themselves Mon: by the 
Birmeso and Ohinose they are called Talleing. 
The name Pegu is a corruptiou of Bagoo, the 
common name given by the people to their 
old capital* IN^ortJi-east of Pegu the Birman 
territory ranges partly parallel, and partly at 
right angles, with tlie sea. To the east is the 
territory of Siam, and also to the south. The 
best parts of tbe province lie along the shores 
of the mouths of tw-o great rivers—the Irra¬ 
waddy and Thaulayn, 

Agriculture being in its infancy, much land 
is unreclaimed which is admirably adapted to 
the products of the climate* Dense thickets 
sldrt the banks of the rivers, which abound 
with game, and beautiful peafowl especially. 
Tigers also prowl tliere, similar in species to 
the celebrated tiger of Bengal. Except ■where 
thickets arc allowed to grow^ close by the 
marshy land of the rivers, the country is 
clear for a hundred miles inland from the 
sea, and is exceedingly x>ro]itic in rice, sugai - 
caiie, and various other prodiictB necessary 
to the people, or profitable for commerce* 
Like Arracan, it is a province in wliicli 
horses are very ecarce, and elephants abound. 
These descend in troops from the higher 
land, trampling dow n the rice and cane-fields, 
inflicting vast mixschief, independent of wdiat 
they devour. The inliabitants, however, 
prize the elephant exceedingly, and even 
regard it with superstitious veneration. The 
agriculture and commerce of Pegu have im¬ 
proved much since it fell into the possession 
of the Euglish, 

The people were once famous in the East, 
having conquered the greater portion ol the 
peninsula from the confines of Thibet to their 
own proper boundaries. Unfortunately for 
themselves, they courted the alliance of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French by turnsj ex¬ 
citing thereby the jealousy of tlie more power¬ 
ful rival of those European powders—England* 
The consequence that the Birmese, en¬ 
couraged and aided by the British, revolted 
against th^ir Pegu an masters, and subjected 
theni in turn. The country being everywhere 
intersected by rivers, the English found it 
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subsequently a useful base of ox^erations j 
against the Birman empire, 

The religion is Buddhist, and, like all other 
Buddhist eominiinities, the peox>le x^rofess to 
be atheistical inatevialistSj and worship Go- 
tama, or, as they call him, GaUdnia, himself. 
They allow to woman far more importance 
in the social scale than the Hindoos and Mo¬ 
hammedans of tl\c neighbouring peninsula, or 
than their eastern co-religionists, the CJiinese, 
hut not more so than the Birmans. Tlie editor 
of an Indian journal of them—“ Perhaps 

their moat remarkable departure from oriental 
customs is the social position in which they 
have placed tlieir women. Although gene¬ 
rally without even the education afforded by 
the ktom^s, or village schools, the mothers 
and wives of these countries occupy a promi¬ 
nent xiosition in society, and take a sliare in 
the daily business of life rarely to he met 
with eastward of the Cape,*' The same writer 
does them justice ■when he descrihea tlieir 
general character in these terms “ In their 
manners and general liahita the Pegiians and 
Talains of the Tenesserim and neighhouring 
provinces ftre decidedly superior to the Hin¬ 
doo, though x'^arhaps less industriously dis¬ 
posed, In all that relates to education, in 
their freedom from the ban of caste and the 
slavery of baneful superstition, in the supe¬ 
riority of their social system, tliese people 
form a remarkable exception to the state of 
debasement in \vhich most of the Asiatic 
nations are plunged," 

The Peguans appear to have been civilised 
at ail earlier period and in a higher degree than 
any nation of file Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
At all events, as compared with the Bimians, 
their advancement in the arts of life and in 
civilisation of feeling, as well as circumstance, 
was much earher, and more comiilete. They 
seem, like the Mhugs of Arracanj to have 
been always partial to navigation. The im¬ 
mense river-surface of their country, as well 
aa the extended sea-board, conduce to this. 
A recent historian says of thorn vphat ap¬ 
pears to have been true ever since they w^ere 
known to Europeans :—A Birman or Peguaii 
will never journey by land so long as he can 
go byw'ater; and so addicted are they from 
their earliest infancy to boat travelling, that 
the canoe enters into almost all their arrange¬ 
ments, Their cattle are fed out of canoes; 
their children sleep in them; their vessels of 
domestic use are canoe-shaped; travel 
by land in canoe-shaped carriages; and it 
may be almost said that tlieir earliest and 
their latest moments are passed in canoes,** 
The admirable teak timber, produced in such 
great abundance in the province^ enables the 
people to make more x>i’ogress in shipbuilding , 


than other nations on that or the neighbouring 
peninsula. The Arabs of hluseat, who were 
a maritime people in their prosperity and 
X:fOwer, rex^aired to the coasts of Pegu to build 
their slux^s of war, some of wiiich were oi 
considerable siae. The commerce uoav carried 
on between Bengal and Pegu in teak for ship¬ 
building is very considevalile. Like the neigh¬ 
bouring division of Arracan, Pegu is wonder¬ 
fully productive, and promises to be one of the 
most valuable territories under the British 
Indian government. While under the domi¬ 
nion of Birmah, no brick huildings were 
allowed to be reared, except for the use of the 
government, or for the worship of Buddha. 
The efforts of Oliristian missionaries, es]ie- 
cially from the United States of America, for 
the propagation of the gospel and the educa¬ 
tion of the peo[?Ie, esx>ecially the rising female 
generation, have been crowned Avith success,* 
The language of Pegu is called Mon ; it is a 
very ancient language. The Birniese and 
Siamese deny that it has any ailinity to 
theirs. Its roots are monosyllabic. The British 
have found northern Pegu a more liealtliy 
climate than any other part of that peninsula. 
During our conflicts with Birmah, trooxis tliat 
Imd sickened in the neiglibourhood of Ilan- 
goon rapidly recovered their health when 
stationed at PromOj and on other portions of 
the Pegu an coast, 

Pegu is the niodern. capital; Prome is 
alleged to have been the ancient metropolis. 
The town of Pegu ia situated in latitude 
170 ;nQj<th, and longitude 96^^ 12 ' east. 
It is less tlmn a hundred miles above Ran¬ 
goon, ivliicli ivas until latel}'^ the commer¬ 
cial capital of Birmah. It was at a former 
period a place of considerable extent. About 
a century ago the Birmans sacked it, razing 
every dwelling-house, and carrying away 
captive its whole population. The public 
buildings were ail destroj^ed, except the 
temples, which the conquerors respected. 
They did not, liou'ever, keep tliem in repair, 
and the buildings gradually fell fo rains. The 
pyramid of Siioemadoo was an exception to 
this, Tlie measurement of this pile is one limi- 
dred and sixty-two feet at each side of the 
base, “ The great breadth diniinislies abruptly 
in the shape of a speaking-trumx>et. The 
elevation of the buikling is three hundred 
and sixty-one feet. On the top is an iron 
fee, or umbrella, fifty-six feet in circum¬ 
ference, wdiich is gilt. The 
tended to gild the whole building, hut did 
not execute his purpose. On the north side 
of the building are tliree large bells of good 
w^orkmanshi]), susx)ended near the ground, to 
aiinoimce to the spirit of Gaudma the ax:)proach 
* See Cliapter oa Religion, Literature, &c. 
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of a suppliant, wlio places liia offcrlTig, con¬ 
sisting of boiled rice, a plate of sweetmeats, 
or a cocoa-nut fried m oil, on a bench near 
the foot of the temple. After it is offered, 
the devotee seems indifferent what becomes 
of it, and it is often devoored before bis face 
by crows or dogs, which he never attempts to 
distorh. Kninberless images of Gaudma lie 
scattered about” * The way in which the 
vast number of scattered images is accounted 
for by the wi'iter from whom the foregoing 
account is taken is very singular, and pro¬ 
bably unparalleled in the East or anywhere 
else. It is sabstantially as follows :“A de¬ 
votee purchases an idol; lie then procures its 
consecration by the monks, and leaves it in 
one of the monasteries at band, or places it on 
the open groimd, where he leaves it, as re¬ 
gardless of what may happen to it as another 
worshipper is of the viands which he places 
there. These images are sometimes valuahle, 
composed of marble wdiicli takes a fine polish; 
sometimes of bone or ivory, and of silver, but 
never of gold. The monks affirm that the 
building was hegun two thousand three hun¬ 
dred years ago ■ that it required many geue- 
rations to complete it, and was a task handed 
down hy successive uiouarchs to those who 
inherited their po>ver. There is but little to 
interest the traveUer or the politician at the 
city of Pegu, except its religious remains. 

Tesjusserih is the last of tlie non-regula¬ 
tion provinces of the Bengal government upon 
this coast. It lies along the sea-shore, between 
the southern extremity of I’egu and the 
isthmus of Kro^v, It is, therefore, bounded 
by Pegu, the sea, and the country of Siam, 
There are not many respects in which it 
differs from Pegu, either in the character of 
its people or productions* The climate is 
wanner, and more moist, although the river- 


Burface is not so great as it is in Pegu or 
Arracaii, The country about Martahaii is so 
similar to that of Pegu, as to come under tlie 
descriptions applicable to it. The resources 
of the narrow strip of country which continues 
the British possessions from Pegu to the 
isthmus of Krow are various, and capable of 
great development. The people possess some 
of the Siamese characteristics, and the lan¬ 
guage also* Schools and ministerial instruc¬ 
tion are provided extensively by the Ame¬ 
rican hoard of missions; and the labours of 
those devout and zealous men, especially in 
the education of female youth, have been at¬ 
tended Avith triumphant success** The 
animals of the Tcnesserini pro\dnce differ in 
few particulars from those of Hindoostan 
proper* Elephants, tigers, bears, and pan¬ 
thers abound, while species of the rhinoceros, 
the hare, the rabbit, tbe porcupine, are also to 
be met \vith in considerable numbers* The 
most interesting and valuahle of all the ani¬ 
mals of this region is a hardy and swift-footed 
pony, liighly esteemed throughout all parts of 
India, especially for niounlaiii journeys, where, 
from their being so sure-footed, they are in¬ 
valuable* The sheep and goat are rarely met 
with here, but buffaloes, oxen, and several 
varieties of the deer are plentiful*” 

The non-regulation provinces of the Bengal 
government have received in this chapter 
as full a notice as our space will allow* It 
would require a book of larger extent than 
this History to give so minute a description 
of these fine regions as might be desirable 
and useful. The detail here given is, ho\^■- 
ever, sufficiently minute to unfold to the 
reader the great resources of the noble lands 
comprehended within the regulation and uoii- 
regulation provinces of Bengal and the Agra 
governments. 


CHAPTER YL 

GUJS^EILIL DESClllFTION OF THE DECCAK—PEESIHENCY OF MADRAS—COLBECTOEATES 

lAND CITIES* 


BEFonE entering into any particular descrip¬ 
tion of jMadras, it is necessary to notice one 
of the great natural divisions of India, called 
the Deccan. A portion of it only belongs to 
hladras; a much larger section of it to Bom¬ 
bay ; a very small amount of its territory in 
the province of Orissa, as already shown, is 
comprised in Bengal* Tbe largest area of 
the Deccan is under tbe control of native 
princes* By here noticing it as a natnrai 
* Sjines* 


division of India, facilities wdll be afforded in 
describing tbe presidencies of hladras and 
Bombay. 

The country south of the Viiidaya hlonn- 
tains receives the designation of **the Dec- 
can.” f A portion of this great division of 
the peninsula is called Southern India, which 
comprises the whole country south of the 
Kistna River* The late editor of the Ceylon 

* See Chapter on Religions, Utcrattire, &e* 
t For relalLve geographical sitiiatioa aee pp. 5 , fi. 
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. J^xa7nm€r tliiis clmracterises the Deccan:—^ 
''The distingubhiug feature of the Deccan 
consists of the lofty ranges of mountains 
which akirt it on every side ; they are named 
the Northern, Son them, Eastern, and West¬ 
ern Ghauts, The latter skirt the shores of 
the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, at 
distances varying from one hundred to ten 
miles, those on tlie eastern coast being tlie 
most remote, Tlieir altitude varies from 
eight thousand feet do’^vnwards. On the 

southern extremity of the 'Western Ghauts 
are tlie Nilghei'iy Mountains, stretelling east¬ 
ward, and famed throughout Southern India 
for their fine climate and fertile tracts of 
tahle-land. On this range liave been estab¬ 
lished tlie sanitary stations of Ootacaniund 
and Dimludty, nhere Europeans enjoy the 
bracing temperature of alpine lands within a 
few’^ days' journey of Madras. At the northern 
extremity of the western range, immediately 
opposite Bombay, are tlie hlahabali^Doora 
Jlonntaina, rising to a height of five thousand 
and thirty-six feet, on which the sanitorium 
of Blahaheleshwar has been established for 
the benefit of that presidency. The Ally- 
gherry Mountains are an offshoot of the 
Southern Ghauts. In that portion of the 
Deccan known as Southern India are several 
independent states. The King of Travaucorc 
and the Rajah of Cochin are both allies of 
the Honourable East India Company, and 
offer every facility for the prosecution of 
com m e r eia 1 en te rp ri se i a their territori es, The 
Deccan proper comprises all that portion of 
the peninsula wliieh lies between the valley 
of the Ncrbuddali on the north, and the deep 
pass known as the Gap of Coimbatore, run¬ 
ning from east to west at about 11'^ north 
latitude." 

A considerable portion of tlie Dcccan proper 
is under the control of native chiefs or rajahs, 
protected by the com]>any. 

The British possess!onS' in the Deccan, 
united to all the presidencies, do not com¬ 
prise at the utmost more than forty-five thou¬ 
sand 6(juare miles. 

The table-land, which comprises the wdiole 
natural division of the Deccan, is fertile* 
The mountains are generally bare and barren, 
except where their spurs form broken 
valleys, ^vhieh are covered with extensive 
forests," 

The people wdio inhabit the ivhole region 
bearing the general name of *Ghe Deccan” 
are chiefly Hindoos, especially those who in¬ 
habit the provinces formerly under the Mali- 
ratta chiefs. There is a considerable Moham¬ 
medan population, especially in the lUKam's 
country ; but those of them ivho are culti¬ 
vators of the soil have assumed the ni?inners 


and customs of the Hindoos, so as scarcely to 
be distinguished from them. 

The principal modern sub-divisions of the 
Deccan proper are the following :■— 


Gandwaaa. 

Orissa, 

The Northern Ci rears, 
Catideish, 

Bcrar. 


Ikcdcr. 

Hyderabad. 

Anrungabad. 

Bijaporc. 


The province of Gusdwaua extends from 
the cigliteenth to the twenty-fifth degree of 
north latitude. On the north it is bounded 
by Allahabad and Baliar; on the south, by 
Berar, Hyderabad, and Orissa; on the east it 
has Baliar and Orissa; and to the west, 
Allahabad, Slalwah, Caiideish, Berar, and 
Hyderabad, It is about four hundred miles 
in length, and less than three hundred in 
breadth. This is the measurement of Giin- 
dwana in its most extensive signification, but 
Guild wan a proper is of much smaller extent. 
Much of the country is wild, and covered 
wdtli jungle, ruled by petty chiefs, wdio 
render imperfect allegiance either to the 
superior princes or the East Iiiclia Company, 
to Avliom many of them pay a iiomiiial tribute. 
The region is ill-ivatered, none of the few 
rivers that flow through it being navigable 
within its limits. Its mountains contain the 
sources of the Nerbuddali and the £>one. 
Some portions of these hill regions are wil¬ 
derness, and the inhabitants sunk in the 
lowest degrees of degradation. No one seems 
to have thought of them as objects of commi¬ 
seration or interest in any Avay except the 
missionaries, senne of ivhom, from the Church 
J^Iissionary Society, have gone amongst them, 
and called the attention of government to 
their debased condition. Those portions of 
the province wdnch are at all fertile, or where 
any form of civilisation has pTevailcd, have 
been the scenes for many ages of the most 
sangninavy conflicts, their liistory being made 
up of intrigues of chief against chiet^ despe¬ 
rate raids from due prineipality to another, 
social oppression, and filthy and abominable 
idolatry. Hardly a page of liuman history 
could be darker tlian that u])on which should 
be recorded the story of these principalities. 
The province of Ohissa extends from the 
eighteenth to tlie twenty-third degree of 
north latitude. To the north it is hounded 
by Bengal; to the south, by the river God- 
avery; on the east it lias the Bay of Bengal; 
and on the west, the province of Gundwana. 
Its extent is about four hundred miles, from 
north-ea.St to south-west, by seventy, the 
average breadth. About lialf the province is 
now British territory, and attached to Bengal, 
as sliown in a previous chapter; the other por¬ 
tion is possessed by tributary zemindars, Thg 
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British division lies along the Bay of Bengal; 
it is fertile and lo^v, but thinly peopled, and 
celebrated for the temple of Juggernaut, of 
A\ hieh an aceount was given when treating of 
Bengal The native division is a territory of 
LiO, rock, forest, and jungle—a^viM region, but 
yields more grain than its scanty population 
consumes, which is borne down to Bengal. 

The lioRTHERN CiucARs extend along tlie 
Bay of Bengal from the fifteenth to the twen¬ 
tieth degree of north latitude. They have a 
coast dine of four hundred and seventy miles, 
from Mootapilly, their northern extremity, to 
]\Ialw'al, on the borders of the ChOka Lake. 
They are separated from Hyderabad by low 
detached hills, which extend to the Oodavery; 
and, north of that stream, from Gund^vnna, by 
a range of higher hills. hence the 

chain of hills curves to the eastward, and, 
with the Cliilka Lake, forms a barrier of fifty 
miles to the north, except a tongue of land 
i^et^veen that lake and the sea. Tow'arda the 
south, the small river Gundegama, w^Mcli 
empties itself nt hlootapiliy, separates the 
Cirears from Oiagole and the Carnatic, below 
the ghauts.*’ The climato of this region is 
intolerably hot. At the mouth of the Kistna 
iliver the glass rises to remaining for six 
or eight days at that elevation; and it is re¬ 
lated that the heat has been at 112° t\vo 
hours after sunset. Isfeither w^ood nor glass 
bears this beat—tlie one warps, and the oilier 
flics or cracks. The higher parts of the 
country are infested by pestilential vapours, 
and no European can resist them without the 
imiuiaeiit risk of '"the hill fever,” which also 
carries off great numbers of the natives. The 
Circars arc very productive of grain, aud 
Avei e ibrmerly the granaries of the Carnatic. 
Bay-salt and tobacco, both of superior qualit}^ 
are exported largely. The forests produce 
excellent teak-trees, rivalling those of Pegu. 
A considcrahle couiineree is carried on ’with 
the city of Sladras aud with the island of 
Ceylon, The population arc eliiefly Hindoos, 
but there is a fiprinlding of Mohannnedans 
among them, Vizagapatam is a district of 
tlie Girears, and is classed for governmental 
2 }ur])oscs as one of the non-regulation pro¬ 
vinces of the Madras presidency, Masuli- 
patam, one ol the regulation provinces of 
Madras, is included in the Cirears; also 
Guntore- 

CAXDEisir is a province of the Deccan at¬ 
tached to the Bombay government. It is one 
of the origiual Mahratta provinces, a large 
portion ot It having been, with the adioimn<t‘ 
province of htalwah, divided beUveen iloikar 
Scindiah, and the Peisliwa. The whole cc^un- 
try 19 excessively wild, and inhabited by an 
msubordinate people: it is one of the least 
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prosperous districts of India under regular 
government. 

Berae is a province of the Deccan between 
the nineteenth and twenty-first degree of 
north latitude, bounded on the north by Can- 
deisli and Mahvab, on the sonth by Anrung- 
ahiid and Beecler, on the oast by Guuchvana, 
and on the tvest hy Candeish and Auruug- 
abad. The soil is that called the black cotton 
soil, and is here, as elsewhere, very ]noli- 
fic. Com, peas, beans, vetches, flax, d:c., aie 
growm in abundance. The h^agpore w^heat 
used to bo considered the best in India. 
Under the government of the nizam/' the 
country was much oppressed and impover¬ 
ished, and its population remained Ikr beneath 
w hat it was calculated to su]ij>ort. The wlioie 
region suffered from the most appalling fa¬ 
mines, partly from natnial canses, but chiefly 
through misgoverniuent. 

Eeedee is a province of the Deccan, w eJl 
known as a portion of the nizam’s dominions, 
wdiicli shared the general fate of miegoverli¬ 
ra cnt. 

The provinee of HvnERABAn is Bituated 
betw ecu the tenth and tlie nineteenth degrees 
of nor til latitude: it measures two hundred 
aud eighty miles by one hundred and ten. It 
is a 2 >roductive country, well watered, aud 
jdelding fine wheat. Its rivers are not 
navigable, and this circumstance checks the 
production of many commodities suitable for 
export. The people of influence are chiefly 
Mohammedans, The capital is devoid of 
interest, althougli relativcdy a place of some 
importance. 

Aubunoabad is a province lying betw^een the 
eighteenth and twenty-fir.^t degrees of north 
latitude, bounded on the north by Gujerat, 
Candeish, and Berar; on the south hy Bejapore 
and Beeder; on the east by Berar and IIj-der- 
abad; and on the west by the Indian Ocean. 
This province is also kuoivn by the name of 
Ahmedimggnr, anil is one of the regulation 
provinces of the Bombay presidency, wuthin 
ivhich the Bombay etipital is situated. It 
will be more particularly noticed under the 
head of that presidency. 

Bejafore lies to the south of the pro¬ 
vinee previously named. There is nothing 
to distinguish it from other provinecs of the 
Deccan that recpilres a general description in 
this place. Sattara, now- a non-regulation 
province of the Bombay presidency, lies 
within this province. The deposition of the 
Bajab of Sattara made much noise in Eng¬ 
land, in consequence of tlie eloquent advocacy 
of Ills interests by George Thojnpsou, Esq. 

Tim fore named territories belong to the 
Deccan proper. The other portions of tlie 
country to w hich the general name is applied 
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are eomprehencled in the natural division 
which many geographers adopt—Southern 
India, or India south of the Ivistna River, 
The purposes lor which a general \dew of the 
Deccan was introduced being answered, it 
is unnecessary to give a description of the 
provinces lying in this portion of the penin¬ 
sula, except under their proper presidential 
arrangement. 

The presidency of Madras comprehends a 
large portion of Southern India, It is under 
the jurisdiction, of the governor and council 
of Madras, It extends along the east coast to 
the confines of Bengal^ and along the south¬ 
west coast to the limits of Bomha 3 ^ 

The following lists will show the military 
stations occupied by the Madras army, the 
coliectorates into which, for purposes of go¬ 
vernment and revenue, it is divided, and the 
zillahs (local divisions) 


IIILITAHY STATIONS. 


Aicot. 

Ariice- 

Bfcilary, 

Bangdurc, 

Berhampore, 

Catiuanorc, 

Ctcacolc, 

Ctiddapah. 

DiodiguL 

lEllore, 

Prencli Rocks, or Yellorc, 
Hurryhurr, 

Jauluah. 

AladraSj or Tort St. Ouorgo. 
Moidniejn (Biraiah), 
Mangalore, 

Masulipatum, 

Muddakayray. 


Nagpor^:, ot Kamptee. 

Noagaum, 

Ootacamiiud, 

Pakverem, 

Pallamcoitah. 

PaulgttiitclieriQr, 

Poonamalee* 

Qiulon, 

Russell Koouda, 
Samukottah. 

St. Thomas*a Aloicit. 
Secuiidorabad. 

TtLcbinopoily, 

YiKagapatam, 

Vi^ana^ram, 

Ycllorc. 

TYalkjabad, 


Aroot, 

Bellary, 

Cuddapali, C., S.C, 
CiiiD^lepat, C* 
Coimbatore, C., S,C. 
Caiiara, C., 2 S.Cs, 
Gangam, C,, S.C, 
Gautorc, C, 

Madras, 4 Cs. 
Sladura^ C., S.C. 


Makboi', C,, S.C. 
Alasulipataiii, C, 
Nclloro ami ? p c p 
Ougolfi, 5 ’ 

Rajahmiiadry, C. 
Salmn, C., S.C. 
TaujorCi C., S.C. 
Tuinivelly, C,, S.C, 
Trieliiiiopoly, C. 
Yizagapatam, C., S.C. 


COLLECTORATES.* 

North, C,, S.C, 

South, C,, S.C, 
h, S.C. 


ZILL.4HS, 


TVOmit DIVISION, 

Cicacole, J., R, 
Nelloro, J., R. 
Rajabmuodiy, J,, R, 

CENTUU prVISIOK, 

Rcifaiy, J., R. 
Chiiigieput, 2 Js*, H. 
Cbittore, J., E, 
Cuddapah, 2 Is., R. 


WEST DtvisiOis:, 
CaiicTit, 2 Is., E. 
Canaxa. 

Mangalore, 3 Js., il, 

SOUTH DIVISION, 
Cofflbaeoriim, J,, R, 
Aladara, 2 Js,, R. 
Salem, B Js., R> 


* C, denotes collector; D.C. deputy-collector; S.C, 
sub-collector; J, judge; R, recorder. 


The temtories of Madras, regarded gene¬ 
rally, are a rich and valuable department of 
the British dominions; but*the provinces 
comprised in this division are not so prolific 
as those of the Gangetic valley. It is a 
regien which severely tries Euvope-an consti¬ 
tutions, at some periods of the year especially. 
A gentleman, Avell accpiainted with all the 
presidencies^ thus describes its climate:— 
“ The Madras seasons and temperature differ 
from those of the other presidencies, January 
and February are the coldest months of the 
year: the thermometer ranges between 75^ 
and 78^, Bain, falls in slight showers con- 
tiuuallyj leaving a deposit of fractions of an 
inch. From March to June the range is 
j between 7G° and 87^. In July the rains 
I commence, and the thermometer then falls to 
I B4P. It retains that position, with very little 
! deviation, through August, and about four 
j inches of rain hill. In September tlie ther- 
, mometcr falls to 88^, and the rain increases. 

I In October the clouds begin to assume a more 
dense appearance than heretofore; the ther¬ 
mometer declines to an average of 81^, and 
the rainy season fiiirly commences, just as it 
has teiniinated at the other presidencies. 
During Kovember the rains fall very heavily, 

I not less than fourteen inches being deposited. 

I The thermometeT falls to ISP in December, 

I and the rains abate. Of course evei'y scheme 
that human ingenuity can devise to mitigate 
the diseomfort of heat is resorted to. The 
pimkah is continually kept swinging over the 
head of the European; the window-blinds of 
the houses arc closed to exelude as much 
li^ght as may be consistent with convenience; 
matting of fragrant grass is placed at doors 
and windows, and continually watered; and 
every possible attention is paid by the pru¬ 
dent to clothing and to diet. From Kovember 
to hlareh woollen clothes may be worn with 
advantage: during the rest of the year every¬ 
body is clad iit white cotton. Ko one ven¬ 
tures into the suu without parasols of a broad 
and shady form, or in palankeens roofed with 
tuskas. Kevertbeless, the European coiistitu- 
' tion is exposed to the attacks of many diseases. 
Fevers, clyseutery, affections of the liver, 
cholera morbus, and rheumatism, are com¬ 
mon ; and there are numerous minor dis¬ 
orders, tho effect of climate acting upon a 
slight or an excessively robust system, wJncli 
few can escape. These latter consist of a 
[ troublesome cutaneous eruption, called prickly 
I Jieat, boils, and ulcers. Boils grow to a largo 

( size, are excessively painful and disturbing, 
and the lancet is often necessary to the relief 
of the patient. Constipation is also a common 
complaint, needing exercise and stimulating 
' medicines.” 
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most populous. It extends along tlie western 
coast from Cape Comorin to the river Chan- 
dragiri, about two hundred miles. Under the 
direction of the East India CoiBpanjj Lieu¬ 
tenant Selby, of the Indian navj^ surveyed 
the Malabar coast, 1840-51. He represents ’ 
the navigation of the coast as ^ dangerous, 
currents and hidden reefs exposing to con¬ 
stant peril, %vhile frequent storms render this 
danger more formidable. "Writing of the 
Byraingore reef, called Cheriapiri by the 
natives, and the Laccadive Islands, he says 
“The Laccadive islanders frequent these 
reefs tb hsh, which they cateli in great qiian- 
titles, and, wdth the cocua-nut, is their staple 
and almost only article of food, 

^'Chitlac-—the northern island of the Lacca¬ 
dive group, south end in latitude 11° 41" 
nortli, and longitude 72° 42" 30"^ east—is a 
low sandy island, covered with cocoa-nut 
trees, a mile and a half long, and nearly half 
a mile broad, and may be seen from a vessers 
deck ten mdea. On the eastern side it is 
very steep too, thero being no soundings two 
hundred yards off shore, but is surrounded on 
the western side with a barrier reef, off which 
a bank of soundings extends in places to a 
distance of nearly half a mile, gradually in¬ 
creasing from the edge of the reef to fifteen 
and twenty fathoms on edge of bank of 
soundings. Between the reef and island is 
a lagoon, into w^hicL, through a natural channel 
in the reef, their boats are taken, and where 
they are completely sheltered. The bottom, 
a fine sand, wfith coral patches. The best 
anchorage is off the south end of the island, 
in from seven to nine fathoms—coral rock 
about four hundred yards off shore. The 
rise and faO of tide we found to be seven feet 
high-water, full and change, at about ten hours, 
Chitlac contains a poptffation of about five 
hundred inhabitants of the IMoplah caste. Like 
all the inhahitauts of this group, they are a very 
poor but inoffensive people, living entirely 
upon fish and cocoa-nut, the only produce of 
these islands, wuth a little rice, which they 
procure from the coast. They export to 
the Malabar coast large quantities of raw 
coir and coir-yarn. This is received from 
them by the collectors at Cannanore and 
Mangalore at a fixed rate. It is of a 
most excellent quality, and much better than 
that of Malabar. The rope made by the 
islanders is, for strength and durability, far 
superior to that which is produced on the 
coast. From having bad the weight of the 
gale at north, this island must have been on 
the w^estern extreme of the hurricane, which 
passed up the Malabar coast in April, 1847, 
It has, therefore, suffered comparatively little^ 
when the ravages committed at Undewo, and 
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others of the islands lying more to the east- 
w^ard, are remembered. It lost only about 
six hundred trees, but this, on an island wddeh 
counts about three thousand five hundred 
altogether, w'as seriously felt, and the inha¬ 
bitants gratefully remember the assistance 
rendered them by government at a tirae 
wdien, from the loss of some of their boats, 
they were in great distress. Water aiul 
supplies may be procured here in small 
quantities, and at a very cheap rate; and 
we invariably found the natives most civil 
and obliging. 

Kiltan Island, south end in latitudo 
11° 27" 30'" north, and longitude 72° 59' 40'" 
east, hears from Chitlac south-east ^ east 
twenty miles. It is about two miles long by 
a quarter to half a mile broad, and, like 
Chitlac, has a barrier i^eef all round the 
western side, wntli good ancliorage off both 
the northern and southern points of tlie 
island. V^ater may be procured iiere, anil, 
indeed, at all the Laccadive Islands. As, 
however, it is merely the sea-w’ater filtrated 
through the coral, it wdll not keep very long; 
it may, however, be used wdth Balcty, as we 
filled up both here and at Ameen, and found 
no ill effects resulting from its use. A fmv 
limes may also be obtained. Witli this ex¬ 
ception, it produces nothing but the cocoa- 
nut ; and it is from this island and Chitlac 
that the best coir is procured, and it would 
perhaps be ivortliy the attention of govern¬ 
ment that, in a late trial made between the 
rope manufactured at these islands and that 
from the coast for the naval service, the one 
from the islands, both in strength and tex¬ 
ture, proved very far superior to tlie other. 
This island Iiaving been nearer by tw-euly 
miles to the centre of the hurricane of April, 
1847, than Chitlac, has suffered in a uiuch 
greater degree, and the noithern part of the 
island, w^here its violence was most felt, lias 
been entirely denuded of trees and vegetation, 
and on the eastern side, a belt of about one 
himdrod and fifty yards broad,—by the whole 
length of the island of uprooted trees, and 
masses of coral rock, thrown up from the 
steep side of the island,'—-attests how great 
must have been the fury of the gale, and vio¬ 
lence of the waves. From a measurement 
wliicli I took of some of these masses, I esti¬ 
mated their \veight to bo from one to tw^o aiul 
a half tons, and many of them are now lying 
one hundred and fifty yards from the beach, 
left there by the receding w^aters. Two thou¬ 
sand trees are eakl to have been uprooted, 
and a channel of tw-enty yards in wddth,'and 
ten feet deep, now remains to show" where, on 
the gale decreasing, the sea, with which the 
island had been partially submerged, returned 
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to its own level. In conclusion^ I would only \ 
observe that, with respect to the characteristic I 
features of this island, the remarks which I 
have offered on Chitlac, together with its in¬ 
habitants, their mode of life, (fee,, eqiially 
apply here, 

A Bucceseion of calms, and mnch bad 
weather, during the latter part of tlie season, 
prevented our surveying more of these islands 
than those I have described, but I have no 
doubt many other dangerous hanks not known 
to ns exist," 

The iMalabar shore is sandy, the plain of 
sand extending inland about three miles. 
The low hills which separate the level coun¬ 
try from the Western Ghauts are rvooded 
and picturesque, irregularly disposed, and 
forming, by their groupings, valleys which are 
fertile and beautiful. The hills themselves 
are cultivated, the summits being generally 
level, although the acclivities are steep; but 
these are productive, and are often cultivated 
in terraces. The downs near the sea are 
gracefully eloped, and rich, bearing the cocoa- 
nut tree in perfection. The rivulets which 
vand around these hills, as they escape from 
the ghauts, are innumerable, irrigating the 
whole country, and in such a way as to re¬ 
fresh the atmosphere and conduce to salubrity. 
The palm-tree flourishes in the uplands, 
Black pepper is cultivated in large quantities 
lor export. The land is private property, _as 
in Canara, but held generally on more satis- 
hmtory terms by the cultivators. The origin 
of landed property in this province is lost in 
the obscurity of a remote antiquity. Tlie 
moral condition of the heathen portion of the 
people is of the lowest dcscrii>tion; among 
the Nairs, and even amongst natives of 
liiglier 2 >osition, female virtue is almost un- 
Ivuown, and vice is systematised wdth public 
sanction and native law. 

There are more native Christians in Mala¬ 
bar than in any other part of India: very 
many of them belong to a primitive oriental 
cburcli, and consider themselves to be the 
disciples of Bt. Thomas the Apostle, There 
are several sects w^ho make this claim, but 
those professing the purest creed are fewest 
in number; they arc supposed in the w^hole 
of Malabar to be about forty thousand per¬ 
sons, The Nestorian Christians arc more 
mmierous. The primitive sects of Christians 
in the whole province are supposed to be not 
less in number than a quarter of a million. 
The efforts of the Koman Catholic mission¬ 
aries to win over or to force these native 
Christians into the communion of the Church 
of Rome were unceasing during the influence 
of the Portuguese, and many were detached 
from the simpler wwship of their fathers. i 


The converts of the British Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries are considerable in nunihcr, and 
their success, especially in the department of 
education, is rapidly increasing. 

The Malabar villages are picturesque. The 
Brahmins reside chiefly in these villages: the 
females of this caste are considered here the 
most beautiful in India j they are elegant in 
manner and attire. The animals of this coast, 
of almost every species, are inferior. The 
province is well intersected by roads, 

OooEO is an ancient Hindoo principality 
situated in the Western Ghauts, and chiefly 
attached to the province of Malabar. The 
Oavery has its source in Coorg, In this 
region the people, although very uncivilised, 
are much fairer than those of the lower coun¬ 
tries : they are as fair as southern Europeans, 

On the Malabar coast there are several 
ports w^hich are important for their commerce, 
or interesting historically as identified ivith 
various European settlements, Cannanoro ivas 
formerly a Dutch settlement, Tellecherry, 
about one hundred and twenty-six miles from 
Beringapatam, was for a long time tlie chief 
settlement of the English on that coast, but 
it declined when the company transferred its 
settlement to Mahe (ma/W, a flsh), 

Oat.icut is a sub-division of the Malabar 
province, and the chief residence of the 
Nairs. The word calico^ a name given to 
cotton cloth, is derived from this place, for¬ 
merly so celebrated for its manufacture. The 
moral condition of this district, like that of 
others where the Nairs predominate, is truly 
lioTi’ibie, Bo perverted is the moral sense of 
tlie people, that it is deemed scandalous for a 
woman to have children by her oum husband, 
with whom eke never resides, always taking 
up her abode with her brother; her children 
arc the offspring of various fathers. The 
Brahmins generally claim a numerous pro¬ 
geny, In the town of Calicut, winch is the 
capital of the province, the people are chiefly 
Moplahs, This was a noted Portuguese set¬ 
tlement. 

Cochin (cock*hi, a morass) is a native state 
in cliargo of a British resident under the 
Madras government. Description here is 
unnecessary. 

The coUcctoraf es of Bellajiy andCuDOAFAR 
are amongst the most populous, but neither 
possesses features of such distinctive interest 
as to require separate notice. The diamond 
mines of Cuddapah have been worked for 
several hundred years; they are not very 
vahiable, and the diamonds found are very 
small. They are always obtained in alluvial 
soil, or in connection with rocks of the most 
recent formation, 

Coimbatohe is a much less populous coD 
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leetorate than either of the preceding. It is 
situated above the Eastern GhantSj but is 
very iinoqiial in its surfacej which consists of 
a series of uplands and lowlands in great 
irregularity^ generally contributing to its 
picturesqueness^ although sometimes it is 
simply wild and rude. There is mncli waste 
land, which is quite valueless either to tlie 
government or the inhabitants, except that the 
latter aimnally let loose cattle upon its scanty 
herbage. The culture of the cultivated por¬ 
tions vies with that of other districts of 
India. Large and luxuriant rice fields, 
watered from immense reservoirs, may be 
seen iu every direction where the laud is not 
too elevated and rocky. There are several 
good towns in the province, as Coimbatore, 
Caro or, 

Salem is a collectorate nearly of the same 
area and population as Coimbatore; its gene¬ 
ral character presents few features which 
entitle it to separate notice. 

The town and fortress of Eyacotta (Eaya | 
Cotay) is well situated, being the key of the 
Carnatic, The country around is very well 
cidtivatod, and the climate mild, the glass 
seldom rising beyond 80'^. Cherry, and other 
English fruit trees that wnll not bear in 
the hot climate of southern India, flourish in 
this particular part. 

The town of Sautglmr is also well situated, 
the rocky country around it being picturesque; 
some of the most splendid trees in southern 
India spring up from the rugged laud. The 
tamarind and banyan-trees are of great age 
and size, rendering them objects of interest 
to botanists. The nabob of the Carnatic had, 
in the early part of the xjresent century, an 
immense garden here, which, however, he 
farmed out to those who were willing to 
speculate iu its produce. 

Several large eolleetorates of the Madras 
presidency are comprehended in what used to 
be called the Carnatic, The northern hound- 
ary conimencea at the southern limit of Gun- 
tore, and stretches thence to Cape Comorin— 
a distance of five hundred miles, the average 
breadth of tlie territory being about seventy- 
five miles. ^ The ISTorthern Carnatic extends 
irom the river Pemiar to the river Gnnda- 
gama ou the borders of Gnntore, This w^as 
once a region over wdiieh powerful Indian 
princes reigned. The Central Carnatic ex¬ 
tends from the river Pennar to the Colaroone 
containing the collectorate of Trichiuopoly' 
and part of the collectorate of Nellorc, It 
also contains the Freuch settlement of Pon¬ 
dicherry, the presidential capita] of Madras 
and the collectorate of Arcot. The Sonth 
Carnatic lies south of the river Colaroone, 
The British coMectorate of Madura, and 


Tanjore, and part of Triehinopoly, are com¬ 
prised in this territory. The climate of the 
whole area of country comprehended under 
the European designation, "" the Carnatic,” is 
extremely hot—the hottest in India. It is, 
however, tempered by the sea bree^ies, and 
by the diversity of the country. 

The Carnatic is studded with lieathen tem¬ 
ples, wdiich are of large diinensiona, w ith very 
little diversity of architecture; they are 
generally surrounded hv high w^alls. as if 
it were intended to conceal the greater 
portion of the superstructures, Sometimes 
several temples exist in these enclosures. 
The religion is Brahminical, but Moham¬ 
medanism exists. The number of native 
Christiana is increasing, and is probably not 
less than one liundred thousand. The people 
are inferior iu physical qualities to the natives 
of Upper India, The industrial pursuits of 
the province are chiefly carried ou by Sutlras, 
and formerly slaves wmre the cultivators. 
The Bralimins disdain to hold the plough, or 
engage in any -work requiring toil; they are 
clerks or messengers, assist in collecting tlie 
revenue, or are keeYiers of {chonUrics) way- 
side pilgrims’ houses, or resting-places for 
travellers. These chonltries are generally 
very filthy, but not too much so for native 
taste j for in spite of their frequent ablutions, 
the population is not cleanly in its habits. 
The people take snuff, hut, excepting some of 
the lower castes, ivho smoke cigars, tobacco 
smoking is deemed irreligious, and cigars 
would deprive the Brahmins of caste. Hin¬ 
doo customs are retained with great purity, 
even in tlie vicinage of the city of Madras. 
Fowls, which only Mohammedans w ould cat 
in Eeugal, are in the Carnatic eaten by all 
castes and religionists. By the lower castes 
asses arc used; and some affirm timt tlicir 
milk is drank, and their flesh eaten, by one 
particular class, w^hich is regarded as outcast. 
The white ant is a favourite article of food 
with them. 

liladras, the seat of government of Southern 
India, is situated in the Carnatic, on the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, in latitude Vd° 5' 
north, longitude 80^ 21' east. The shore is 
here low and dangerous. Its Fort St, George, 
a place of considerable strength, may be 
easily defended by a small garrison, Tlie 
population of Madras and its suburbs in 
lS3f>~7 was npw'arda of four hundred thou¬ 
sand, Madras is eight hundred and seventy 
miles south-west of Calcutta, and six hundred 
and fifty south-east of Bombay, The popu¬ 
lation and extent of this city are supposed to 
be the greatest in India next to Calcutta, hut 
Benares is alleged by many to have a more 
numerous population, as well as to cover a 
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greater area, Madras is certainly the next city 
to Calcutta in political importance^ althongh 
not in commercial enterprise or extent of 
commercial transactions. This deficiency 
arises from the ineligible site upon which tlie ’ 
city standS’—probably the most disadvan¬ 
tageous which any sea-board city cOTild well 
occupy. Travellers and wi’iters npou India 
are generally lavish in their censures upon 
the situation, and comparisons nnfavourable 
to the English are drawn in reference to tlie 
selection of places for their settlements. The 
French are more especially commended at the , 
expense of the Brifcisli in this respect; but at 
the juncture of the English settlement of 
Madras thei'e were weighty rensonsj even of 
a commercial nature^ wliicli decided their 
choice. 

The landing of passengers at Madras is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and attended 
witli some clanger. This will he presented 
more vividly to tlie reader hy the actual oh- 
servation of modern travellers. One wTiter, 
well informed on India, thus describes the 
mode of landing at Jiladras, and the in con- 
venienee of the site Landing at Madras 
is a service of danger. A tremendous surf 
rolls towards the shore, with so mneb force 
at certain seasons of the year, that if the 
greatest care were not taken hy boatmen, 
their craft must inevitably bo swamped. The 
passage be tureen ships and the shore is effected 
ill large barges, called Massoolah boats, rowed 
by three or four pairs of oars. They have 
awnings for the purpose of enclosing pas¬ 
sengers, who sit deep in the boat. As the 
boat approaches the land, the boatmen ivatch 
the roll of the waves, and, pulling as near to 
the shore as possible, leap ont of tlie craft, 
and drag it high and dry before the next 
breaker can assail it. here is a class^ ol 
vessel called the catamaran, which consists 
merely of a log or two of wood, across wdiich 
the boatman, if he may so be called, sits, 
paddling himself to and fro. II he is cap¬ 
sized, an event which seldom can happen to 
his primitive vessel, lie immediately scrambles 
on to the catamaran again, and resumes Ms 
work. These men, wearing conical caps, are 
very useful in conveying notes and parcels to 
passengers when communication by larger 
boats is impossible.” „ 

The commercial correspondent of the J\ eiQ 
Torh ITeraU gives the following description 
of the landing, and his general impressmns of 

the place '_" We anchored in Madras Itoads, 

five days from Calcutta, nearly three of which 
were passed in getting by the Hoogly, seven 
hundred and seventy miles. T wenty-ionr 
hours at Madras is amply sufficient for the 
most enthusiastic traveller, unless ho is desi¬ 


rous of making excursions to the interior or 
the other coast. At any rate, the time on 
shore was all that I required to dii^gust me 
with the port. The explorer, the surveyor, 
or nautical man, or whoever selected the 
harbour, should have hia name painted on a 
shingle. Is it possible that no better aiiclior- 
age, no better landing-place, no better port, 
could be found along the coast? and if not, 
wdiy was this place chosen ? A hundred years 
and more have passed aw^ay since then, and 
still you liave the same facilities. An open 
roadstead, without the least point of land, or 
rock, or hill to shelter; no hi'cakwater, no 
wharf, no pier, no floating-frame, not even a 
landing-stage. Huge native surf-boats, thirty 
feet long, and eight feet clee]>, hy as many 
broad, the timbers bound together with Topc 
and string, without a nail, or holt, or spike, 
and manned hy eleven naked savages, came 
alongside to take us ashore—no, I must not 
say naked, for there is an attempt at costume. 
You may, perhaps, better understand the dil- 
ference betw^'cen the Calcutta and the Madras 
boatman in that respect, wiien I mention that 
the former appears with a small wdiite pocket- 
handkerchief round ^ about him; the latter 
contents himself with a twine stiing. The 
day w-as perfectly calm, yet the surf washed 
over our boat once or twice, and nltimatcly 
the black, beggarly natives—I hate the sight 
of them!—^took us on their shoulders to dry 
laud. This is the only contrivance yet intro¬ 
duced for landing or embarking passengers. 
Our sex can manage it very w ell, hut 1 pity 
the women, wlio have to he carted round like 
so many bags of clothing. To order a supper 
at the Clareiulon, and a carriage at the stable; 
to read the latest dates from England, and 
eat an ice-cream, occu].>ied our time for an 
hour; and then we started off for a cruise, up 
one street, and down another; through dirty 
alleys and clean thoroughfares; visiting the 
jail, the parade-ground, tlie place of hnrniug 
the dead, the railway-station, and the ben- 
tinck monument; stopped a moment to wit¬ 
ness the exercises of a Hindoo school; hnrried 
on to tire depots, tlie market-place, and the 
cathedral; drove some four miles into the 
country, and returned in time to meet the 
carriages on their way to the fort, for ^on 
Friday evenings the hand holds forth. 'Iho 
fort was one of the first built in India. In 
1022 the ground w^as bought of a native 
prince, and Mr. F. Day claims the honour of 
erecting tlie fortress, then named and now 
known as Fort Bt. George. Here the French 
and the English crossed sw^ords so often—both 
nations alternate masters. At twelve o clock 
fired onr guns, and turned our hacks upon 
Madras, a place too barren and cheerless for 
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Gveii a pGnfil sGttlero(Mit, not to nientioii it as 
tlie residence of a voluntary exile* I would 
rather be a clerk in England than the head 
of a department in Madras* Y itliont their 
eeroi-monthly mail, life would he insupport¬ 
able, During the day of our departure we 
kept the coast in view, but saw nothing but 
the highlands and sandy plains at their base " 
This description, as to general appearance, is 
more accurate than complimentary ; it is, 
however, instructive to mark what the im¬ 
pressions are w’'hich intelligent men of other 
countries receive when they visit our settle¬ 
ments ahroad* Perhaps it is especially so 
where our American cousins are the critics, 
as there is in thexr general tone and style 
great franlmess—no wish to flatter us; and 
if there be some tokens of a desire to find 
fault, there is at all events a Iteeu acumen, 
which enables them to discriminate our strong 
and w^eak points, and to sei^e vigorously the 
peculiarities actually exhibited by our govern¬ 
ment, commerce, or social life* 

The general situation of the town is com¬ 
manding, occupying the sea-shore* The 
houses are of white and yellow stucco, with 
verandahs and Venetian blinds. The sea- 
shell mortar of Madras makes an efficient and 
beautiful fronting, hut is too dazzling in the 
vivid light of such a climate. This, taken in 
connection with the absence of shade, gives a 
glare to the appearance of the place most 
oppressive to the eye. The neighbourhood 
for a considerable distance is studded wnth 
tasteful private residences, Tvhich are built 
low, but of a pleasing and appropriate style 
of architecture. Tliey are situated in what 
are called compounds^ surrounded hy pleasant 
gardens, and altogether picturesque and agree¬ 
able. Some of these dwellings are delightful, 
being overshadowed with luxuriant foliage, 
and surrounded by gardens producing every 
luxury of the tropics. 

The neighhoiirhood is well supplied with 
roads. One of these is very spacious and 
handsome; it is called the Mount Road, 
because leading to St. Thomas's Mount. 

The most striking building is Fort St. 
George; altliougli lees spacious andimposiug, 
as well as less important, than Port William 
at Calcutta, it is more convenient, more easily 
garrisoned, and, on the whole, more efficient 
for its purposes. 

T. he government house ie large, handsome 
and impressive, with a great banqueting house 
attached; in which superb entertainments are 
frequently given by the governor. The gar^ 
dens of the nabob formerly intercepted the 
view of the sea, and otherv/ise incommoded 
the site, but this inconveniencQ has been 
meliorated. 


The Madras club-bouse is commonly re¬ 
garded as tbc best building in the city. “ It 
is a very extensive building, designed for the 
accommodation of a great number of persons, 
under admirable regulations, and at a mode¬ 
rate expense. It has entirely superseded the 
necessity for hotels; such as are to be found 
here are small, and miserably furnished and 
attended. A statue to Bir Thomas IMuuro, 
formerly governor of Madras, and two statues 
in honour of the Marquis Cornwallia, attract 
the attention of visitors; and those who arc 
destined to remain at Madras soon become 
interested in the great number of nseftil and 
charitable institutions with w'liicli the town 
aboimds. Among these are the BTadras Col¬ 
lege, the Medical College (which contains one 
hundred and tw'euty pupils), the Orphan 
Asylum, the Mission, Charity, and Free 
Behools, the Philanthropic and Temperance 
Associations, the Masonic Lodges, the Mo¬ 
ney gar Choultry (a species of serai)^ the 
private seminaries, the institutions for tbc 
cdu cat! on of native females, & c. The cburche s 
are numerous at Madras; several excellent 
newspapers are published; and there are large 
establishments or shops, where everything 
that humanity, in its most civilised state, can 
require is to be had for the money, Tbe 
prices at which tlic productions of Europe are 
sold are by no means high, considering tlie 
expense of carriage to India, ^vareliousing, 
insurance, establishment, the interest of money, 
&c. Very large fortunes arc made in trade 
ill Madras; and it is remarkable that, while 
Calcutta has experienced a great many vicis- 
sitildes, some of tvhich have scattered ruin 
and desolation throughout society, the Madras 
houses of business, by a steadier system, have 
remained unscathed.” * 

The representations made in the foregoing 
extract as to the cheapness of the place are 
not generally borne out by otlier travellers. 
Calcutta is a better maidcet both as to variety 
of supply and the quality and price of com¬ 
modities. This may partly arise from the 
commercial eoinpetition which is so fiercely 
maintained in the great Indian metropolis, 
but it is partly to be attributed to superior 
local advantages. Fuel is much more plen¬ 
tiful in the capital of Bengal than in that of 
Southern India. Except for cooking or for 
steam, it is but little required in either place- 
less at Madras than Calcutta. 

The Ekck Town stands to the north of the 
fort, from wrhich it is separated by a spacious 
esplanade. It is less wTetched than the 
native portion of Calcutta, 

Rather more than five miles on the 
road leading from Fort St. George to St 
* Captain Stocquelcr: 
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Thomas's Mounts there is a ccnotaphj erected 
fo the memory of the celebrated nohlemaa, 
the Mari|uis Cornwallis. The drive to that 
place is very agrceablej the toad being 
^'smooth as a bowHiig green/' and planted on 
either side with w^hito tulip-trees and the 
Inxnriant banyan. It is customary for the 
fashionable portion of Madras society to drive 
out to the eenotaph and aronnd it in the cool 
of the evening^ and much social intercourse 
tabes place on those occasions. Mid-day is 
too hot for persons to appear out of doors, 
except as necessity may dictatCj and the fore¬ 
noon is much occupied in visits froni house to 
house. 

The country aronnd Madras, although not 
devoid of a certain picturesque effect, is sterile 
and uninviting. Good rice crops are obtained 
when the season is blessed with abundance of 
rain. The cattle are of the species common 
ill the Deccan—small, but hetter than those 
reared in the southern portions of the Bengal, 
presidency. The buffaloes are smaller than 
those of the last-named province, hut are 
strong, and draw well in carts, for which 
purpose they are extensively used. 

An observer would be necessarily struck 
with the apparent encroachment of the sea on 
the Madras shore, hx\t nature has provided 
against this by the sand-binding plants which 
ahoiind, and fix the loose soil along the shore. 
About t'wo years ago the military board had 
its attention directed to the encroachments 
of the tide, and gave orders to have the con¬ 
dition of the south beach examined between 
the saluting battery and St. Thome; and the 
report was interesting, as showing the pro¬ 
cesses of these plants in retarding the advance 
of the ever-surging sea. The roots and stems 
of that class of shore-grown w’eeds shoot out 
in quest of nonrishnient to a ^eat extent, and 
in doing so become interlaced, so as to form a 
sort of basket-work, by w^hich the sand is 
held np as a barrier against the w^aters. If 
it were not for tlie subterranean stems of these 
sea-side plants, which can vegetate amidst 
dry and shifting sand, the hanks which man 
heaps up as a barrier would be blown away 
by the first hurricane.'* * This subject has 
been since more investigated, and it appears 
that the encroachments of tlie ocean on some 
portions of the Madras beach arise from the 
tact of these sand -binders, especially the 
rattan, being burnt by the fishermen, as the 
weed impedes the spreading of their nets, 
and the spiny leaves injure their naked feet.f | 
It is proposed to plant other specimens less 
objectionable to the men who fish on the 

* CJegliom, M.l>. 

I Journal of ike A^ncultwal UoriwuUuTal ^55?- 
clet^ 0 India, 


coasts, and equally capable of resisting the 
landward wave. 

In the domestic life of the people of Madras 
they are well supplied with servants—the 
men being generally Hindoos, tbe women 
native Portuguese; 

Tbe Drench from Pondicherry frequently 
visit Madras -with fancy-work, displaying the 
taste of the lapidary, jeweller, and artificial 
flower-maker, Mohammedan pedlars offer 
tempting bargams of moco stones, petrified 
tamarind wood, garnets, coral, mock amber, 
and trinkets, wbicb are sometimes curious and 
vain able, and often meretricious. 

The collectorate of Nelcore is noticeable 
for the manufacture of salt. The town of 
Nellore is only remarkable for the frequent 
and obstinate defences which it has made. 
It is related by an old wuiter,* that in 1787 
a peasant, w-hile guiding his plough, was oh- 
structed by a portion of brick, and digging 
down, discovered tlie rums of a temple, and 
beneath them a pot of gold coins of the 
Eoman emperors. Most of these were sold 
by him, and melted, hut some were reserved, 
and proved to be of tbe purest gold; 
many of them were fresh and beautiful, hut 
others were defaced and perforated, as if they 
had been ’worn as ornaments. They ’were 
mostly of the reigns of Trajan, Adrian, and 
Fanstimas. 

The collectoTate of North Argot was once 
famous for its Mohammedan influence, espe¬ 
cially its Mussulman capital, bearing tlie same 
name, and the fortress of Cbandglierry (Ciian- 
draghiri), built on the summit of a stupendous 
rock, with a fortified city beneath. 

One of the most remarkable places in Arcot, 
the Carnatic, or, indeed, the Madras presi¬ 
dency, is Tripetty. The most celebrated 
Hindoo temple soutli of the Kistna Elver is 
at that place. It is erected in an elevated 
basin, completely surronnded hy hills; and it 
is alleged that neither Mussulman nor Chris¬ 
tian feet have ever profaned tlie inner circle 
of these hiUs. The Brahmins secured this im¬ 
munity by paying to their Mohammedan, and 
afterwards to their European rulers, a certain 
portion of the Tevonue derived from the ido¬ 
latrous \vorsliip and pilgrimages to the holy 
place; for although both the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India and Briti.sh Christians are 
decided iconoclasts, yet both found it possible 
to reconcile conscience to the receipt of such 
a tax. In 1758 the revenue thus derived 
I by the government amoimted to £30,000 
sterling. Since then it consKlerably declined, 
and in ISll was not quite £20,000 sterling; 
it afterwards fluctuated, but never attained 
the magnitude of its earlier years. Vast 
♦ Qime. 
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numbers of pilgrims visit the plnce from moat 
parts of India, bringing offerings of every 
conceivable cbaracter-—animals of various 
species, horses, cows, buffaloes, and elepbaiits; 
fruits, grain, silk, calico; gold, silver, and 
jewels; exquisitely wrought garments, aud 
ornaments of the precious metals, Even 
tribute is paid to the idols from regions as far 
as Gujerat. The deity presiding is supposed 
to be propitious to commerce when duly 
lionoiired. Several thousands of sacred per¬ 
sons are supported in luxury, aud a crowd of 
artificers, labourers, aud servants, by the 
offerings presented. The impostures prac¬ 
tised arc as shameless as the ceremonies of 
the religious ser\dces are reported to be absurd 
and vile. 

South A root differs little in cJmracter 
from the collectorate just described. In it 
the French settlement of Pondicherry is pro¬ 
perly comprised, but not being a portion of 
British India, will not be described here. 

CmiTGLEPVT is the smallest and least popu¬ 
lous collectorate in the Madras presidency; it 
is also the most ancient possession of the 
company in the Carnatic. To the north it is 
bounded by the NeUore district; on the 
south, by the south era collectorate of Areot; 
on the east, by the Bay of Bengal; and on 
the west, by Northern and Southern Arcot. 
The soil is generally hard and ungrateful; 
low prickly bushes cover a large area, and 
huge crags of granite project in the fields, 
around Mdiich cultivation is carried. The 
palmyra gi'ows well upon this soil, which is 
too dry to produce rice or good cereal crops. 
The wild date flourishes in some places. The 
whole district was formerly known by the 
name of the Jaghire. 

In this collectorate the city of Oonjeveram 
(cmicMpuraj the golden city) is of some inte¬ 
rest. It is not fifty miles from Madras. This 
town is built in a valley of six or seven miles i 
in extent. Tlie whole valley is populous. 
The city itself also contains a considerable 
population. The streets are broad, and well 
constructed, unlike the native cities of Central, 
northern, and Horth-western India, Planted 
with cocoa-nut trees and bastard cedars, shade 
is afforded, which is refreshing in the bright 
hot chmate. An air of beauty and taste is 
also imparted, especially as the mdth of the 
streets gives space for the trees to flourish. 
The streets cross one another at right angles, 
so that from the places of intersection the 
long row's of cocoa-nut trees and cedars pre¬ 
sent a beautiful aspect, such as few cities can 
boast. Pound the -whole towm is a bound 
hedge, formed chiefly of the Ogave Americana. 
The small river Wagawattv winds round the 
w^estern portion of the towm, adding to its 


beauty, while it conduces to the fertility of 
tlie whole vale. Formerly this towni was 
noted for its manufactures : tlie weavers were 
reputed for their skill and taste all over 
Soutlicrn India. Cloths adapted to native 
wear, turbans, and red India handkerchiefs, 
were here made for many years, but British 
imports at Madras have nearly extinguished 
th e nati ve manu factur er a of Conj ever am. The 
great pagoda is of some celebrity, resembling 
that of Tanjore. On the left, upon entering, 
tliere is a large edifice, like a "choultry," 
whicli is said to contain a thousand pillars. 
Hindoo deities arc wrought upon them with 
artistic effect; some of the pillars are covered 
with tlus description of %vork. The sides of 
the steps leading up to it are formed by two 
large elephants drawing a car. The second 
court is held in such superior sanctity, that 
Europeans or native dissidents from Brah- 
m ini sin are not jicnnittcd to enter it. From 
the top of tlie great gateway the view is ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful^—wood and water, hill 
and vale, the city and landscape, are spread 
out before the eye, and in the background a 
range of stupendous mountaios bound the 
scene. 

The townx of St. Thome is situated within 
three miles of Madras, in a fine plain, the sea 
^vashing up into a bay, at tlie head of which 
the place is built. The plain behind the 
town is covered with cocoa-nut trees, whicli 
retain their verdure tliroiighout the year. 
The inhabitants are Hindoos and Roman 
Catholics. There are also Kestorians and 
Chaldean Christians, who were formerly 
iiiimcrons, but decreased under the persecu¬ 
tions of the Portuguese. TJie Roman Ca¬ 
tholic portion of the population is descended 
from intermarriages of the natives and Por¬ 
tuguese settlers, and are blacker in complexion 
than any other class of the inhabitants. The 
Hindoos call the town Mailapiiram, or the 
city of peacocks. This little town has been 
rendered remarkable in connection ulth its 
frequent change of masters. The English 
captured it in consequence of the Roman 
Catholic priests and people having given 
secret information of their movements to the 
French at Pondicherry.* This occurred in 
1749, since which time it has remained in 
possession of the English. 

I Mahabalipuram is a ruined town of great 
antiquity, thirty-five miles south of Madras, 
on the coast. The name means the city of 
the great Eali, who was very famous in Hin¬ 
doo tales. The towm is also called " the 
seven pagodas;'' there are not now that 
uimiher there, but probably were when it 
obtained that designation. The Brahmin.? 

* Ormc. 
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say tliftt the sea now covers the ancient site ; 
of Maliabalipuram, whicii all native ti-adition 
represents to have heen a city of vast esitent 
and graiidenr* The remains at present there 
are most ciiriouSj affording to the beholder 
the idea of a petrified town* A large rock- 
liill is covered wfitli Hindoo inscriptions re- 
presenting the stories of the Malta Bharrat 
Near the sea there is an isolated rock of enor¬ 
mous dimensions, out of which a pagoda has 
been ent; the ontsxcle is covered with basso- 
relievo seiiliitures. On ascending the hill, 
there is a temple cut out of the rock, upon the 
walls of which are idols, also in basso-relievo. 
On another portion of this vast hiH of rode, 
there is an immense figure, representing 
Vishnu asleep on a bed, with a large snake ^ 
wound round in many coils as a pillow. All 
the figures are hewn in the rock, A mile 
and a half to the southward of this hill are 
two pagodas, cut in the solid rock, each con¬ 
sisting of one single stone. Near to them is 
the figure of an elephant as large as life, and 
of a Hon larger than the natural si^ie* Mr. 
Hamilton, quoting Lord Valentia, says that 
tho wliole appear to have been rent by some 
con^mlsion of nature before the vrork of the 
contractors was entirely finished* In the 
same neiglihonrhood, nearer to the sea hy 
about one hundred and fifty yards, is “ a pa¬ 
goda, upon which is the ling am, and dedicated 
to Siva*” 

Tanjoue is a collectoratc in which, although 
the extent is not comparatively great, the 
population is very numerous* Malabar, Cud- 
d a pall, and Bdlary, of all the hladras cohec- 
torates, only contain a pojuilation of such 
numbers, and these exceed it by very little; 
it may even be doubted whether they do ex¬ 
ceed it in the numbers of their inhabitants. It 
is extremely well cultivated, and yields in 
abundance all the productions of Southern 
India* It is remarkable for the number of 
its heathen temples, and tlieir rich endow¬ 
ments ; notwithstanding which, the British 
govermnent contributed largely for the sup¬ 
port of heathenism in the district! Indeed, 
wherever heathenism is rich and influential, 
there the largest endowments have been given 
by the government! This province was also 
remarkable for the number of its Suttees. 

Tanjore is the capital* It is notable as 
containing a pagoda, which is regarded as the 
finest specimen of pyramid leal architecture in 
India* Within this pyramid is the celebiuted 
black hull, carved from a block of marble, and 
admirably executed* From one of the cava¬ 
liers a splendid prospect is afforded; the town, | 
temples, pagodas, forts, rice-fields, woods, and 
lofty mountains, form a rich landscape, 

^ * Tlie masy-headed aerpent Am antis, or Eternity, J 
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Comboocomim is a town about twenty- 
tliree miles from Tanjore i it was tlic capital 
of the ancient Chola dynasty^ and numerous 
remains attest its pristine Bplendour* Tem¬ 
ples and pagodas are numerous, and the 
Brahmins make it one of the centres of their 
in fine nee. There is a lake which, in Brahmin 
esteem, is composed of holy water; its virtues 
are always great, but every twelfth year it is 
supposed to overflow with healing and sanc¬ 
tifying efficacy, curing diseases, and washing 
sinners from the stains and defilements of all 
previous transmigrations* As may he con¬ 
ceived, when the periods of extraordinary 
eflicacy occurs, imiltitudes of the diseased 
and conscience-stricken jircss thither in the 
Iiope of relief from its ivaters; and gi'eat 
numbers go away so free froni sin in their 
own opinions, that they can with tlic less 
peril incur a vei'y large amount to their 
future discredit, until the lake of expiation is 
again sought for its piirification* 

The town of Tranquebar is well known to 
Europeans, as having been a prosperous 
Danish settlement, luitil it was wi'csted from 
that power by the hand of England* It 
would appear that it w’as better governed l>y 
the Danes than it has ever since been. It is 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Madras* 

The collectoratc of TnicnruoroLY does not 
n ecd espeei al des criptmn. The i si and of Se ri n - 
gliam, in the river Cavery, is very remarkable 
for its eacred buildings,* The Beringliam 
pagoda is composed of seven square enclo¬ 
sures, the walls of ivbich are twenty-five feet 
Iiigh, and four thiclc* These enclosures are 
tliree hundred and sixty feet distant from 
each other, and each has four large gates, 
witli a high tower, which are placed in the 
middle of each side of the enclosure, and 
opposite to the four cardinal points* I'iie 
outward \vall is nearly four miles in circum¬ 
ference; and its gateway to the south is orna¬ 
mented wdtli pillars, several of which are 
single stones, thirty-tliree feet long, and five 
feet in diameter. Those which form the roof 
are still larger* In the innermost enclosures 
are the chapels* There is another jiagoda of 
less importance in the island* The Brahmins' 
are numerous and rich, and live in the greatest 
voluptuousness* 

Madlua coliectorate does not require a 
ge2>arate notice* The city of the same name, 
and capital of the coliectorate, is mean, 
filthy, miserable, and unhealthy, lying low^ ns 
compared with the surrounding country: it 
is, however, noted for its temple, called 
Pahlary, consecrated to the god VcJleyadali* 
To this god the worshippers bring singular 
* Orine* 

T 
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offerings, consisting of immense leather shoes, 
often profusely ornamented in the oriental 
style of slipper decoration. The explanation 
is, that the deity is always^ out hunting, and, 
as the jungles ahonnding in the neighbour¬ 
hood might hurt his feet, his admiring dis¬ 
ciples present liim with these appropriate 
gifts* This place is about three lumdred 
miles from Madras* 

Opposite the coast between it and the 
Island of Ceylon is the sacred Isle of Rames- 
serani {Rmne^ioaramj the Pillar of Ram), 
This island is about cleren miles long and 
six l>road,* A very celebrated pagoda, al¬ 
leged to be of remote antiqiiity, has its site on 
the island. The entrance is by a lofty gate- I 
way, one hundred feet high, covered with 
carved work to the summit. The door is 
forty feet high, consisting of perpendicular ! 
stones, with horizontal stones of a similar | 
description, the style resembling what is 
termed the Cyclopean, The square of the I 
whole is about six hundred feet, and it has 
been regarded as one of the finest structures 
of the kind in Tn(iia,f A large revemie is 
derived from wliat the worshippers of the 


idol call his drink. This consists of the 
water of the Ganges, which is brought this 
great distance at considerable expense, ami 
is poured over him every morning; hut the 
cost is sustained, and great profit acquired, 
by selling this water to devout persons. The 
sacred isle is guarded hy a family named the 
Pan da ram, the males of which are celibates, 
the succession of guardians being found in 
the descendants of its female members. 

The collect orate of Tinni telly may be 
briefly described. The coast is remarkable 
only for its salt marshes. The interior is 
picturesque, and the climate peculiar, formed 
I by the positions of the hills, and the exiiosure 
of the land, over a considerable extent, to 
both monsoons. 

The remaining portions of the Madras 
presidency, with its non-regulation provinces, 
are so much in character with tlm collec- 
torates described, as not to require any dis¬ 
tinct notice; cBpecially as places thus passed 
over have sometimes an historic interest con¬ 
nected with the progress of British conquest, 
wdiich will bring them again upon the jjages 
of this History, 


CHAPTER YII* 

DISTRICTS AND CITIES—THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 


Ik the last chapter the portion of India lus- 
toricaily known as the Deccan received a 
general description: a small portion of it 
belonging to Bengal, a larger portion to 
Madras, and a still greater extent of its terri¬ 
tory iiieluded in Bombay, it appeared expe¬ 
dient to define and describe that region 
before giving a detailed account .of the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies, as in the 
liistorical portion of the work frequent men¬ 
tion must be made of the Deccan, On page 
27, the col lec torates and non “regulation pro¬ 
vinces into which Bombay is divided for 
purposes of government are named. It is 
the smallest of the three presidencies, nor has 
it many large towms or cities. The principal 
seaports are Burat, Earoch, Cambay, Bhaw- 
nuggur, Gogo, Poorhiinder, and Mandavie, in 
Ciitch. From these the best seamen of India 
are procured, especially along the w^eet side 
of the Gulf of Cambay, TJie small islands 
of Salsette and Oorum, and the little strip of 
land attached to Forts Victoria and Vingula, 
in the Concan, furnish native vessels and 
native sailors of superior quality. The only 
naval force in the possession of the Eas\ 

India Company is stationed at Bombay_ 

* t Lord Vdcnlia, 


partl}^ from the facility of obtaining naval 
Bupjdies there in men and material, and 
partly from the influence of a navy in tbe 
Arabian Sea, It is ivatered by the Kerbud- 
dah, Tapty, Alaliee, Mali in dry, and various 
smaller rivers, which empty themselves into 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Indian Ocean, 
The Indus also flows through the non-regu¬ 
lation province of Scinde, where its months 
discharge its voluminous waters into the sea* 
The commerce of Bombay is very consider¬ 
able with Arabia, and up the Sea of Oman 
and the Persian Gulf. The military stations 
are Ahmedabad, Ahmednuggur, Asserghiir, 
Balmeer, Earoda, Belgaiim, Earoch, Bhoog, 
Bombay, Dapoodie, Darwbar, Deeza, Dmni- 
gaiiam, Hyderabad, Hursole, Kadra, Kirkee, 
Kiirrachee, Kullaclghec, Malliganm, LAckhann, 
Eukkur, Poonah, Ranjcote, Sattara, Surat, 
Scroer, Shikapore, 

The capital of the presidency is the city of 
Bombay: it is situated on a rocky island 
lying on the west coast of Hindoostan, in lati¬ 
tude 18*^ 56' north, and longitude 72° 57' east. 
There were originally eome liiUy islets, but 
these, by the influence of the high tides, have 
been joined to each other, and nowr the island 
is composed principally of two unequal ranges 
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of wliiuBtone rocks, extending front five to 
eiglit miles in lengtli, and at the distance of 
nhout three miles from each other. Bombay 
is the moat unhealthy of the 
The Fort of Bombay ig eitnated at the south¬ 
east extremity of the island, on a nari'ow neck 
of land. Cotton is the principal article of 
export. The population is about two hundred 
and fifty thousand, composed of Christians, 
Jews, Mohammedans, Hindoos, and Parsees, 
Bombay ig one thousand and forty iniJes %Yest 
by south of Calcutta, and six hundred and 
twenty-five from Madras* The electric tele- 
graph is complete to Madras, Calcutta, and 
L all ore* As a great centre of telegraphic and 
railway coniinnnication, Bombay is likely to 
Iiold an important place in the future of India. 
In an amusing but useful -work, entitled 
Afnerica Abroad, the following opi¬ 
nions are given on this subject Yon will 
he surprised to learn that India, during the 
last two years, bids fair to keep pace with 
tlie United States in the magnetic wire. Dr. 
ObSlmiighnessy is the Professor Morse of 
India. With the powerful machinery at his 
command as a servant of tlie company, he 
has distinguished himself by his energy and 
his works, I am glad to find him a fellow- 
passenger en route for home, with a view of 
running the wire from England to India—an 
undertaking which, no doubt, wdU shortly be 
accomplished, judging from what has been 
done* Tlie first wdre, he tells me, Avas ex¬ 
tended November 1st, 1853, Twenty par¬ 
ties of %vorkmeu (soldiers) left Calcutta and 
Bombay, under English leaders, and in JMarcb, 
IS5A the offices were opened at the half-way 
station of Agra; and, by the middle of June, 
tlie first message went through to Bombay, a 
distance of sixteen hundred miles; since which 
lines have been estahlished from Bombay to 
Madras, eight liundred miles; from Agra to 
Peshawmr, on the borders of Affghaiiisfan, 
connecting the populous cities of Delhi, 
Bahore, and Attock, on the Indus, some 
eight hundred miles; besides a line, two 
hundred miles, from Bangoon to Prome and 
Meaday, connecting the seaport w'ith the 
frontier of Ava; and other smaller lines, 
making a total of some four thousand miles 
In two years* time* In less than five years 
ten thousand miles of electric wire 'will eon- 
nee t the chief points of the Indian empire, 
says the doctor. No* 1 gaivinised ware, about 
half a mile to the ton^ w^ould gi%^e an aggre¬ 
gate of two thousand tons. The original 
posts were made of cheap wood, but subse¬ 
quently iron-wood from Birmah, solid granite 
posts, brick-and-mortar doors, and iron screw 
posts are tliose used; the cost is about two 
hundred and fifty dollars per mile* The wires 


are about sixteen feet from the ground, suffi¬ 
ciently high to allow a loaded elephant to 
pass under. About thirty miles of submarine 
wires, costing one tboxisand dollars per mile, 
have been laid down across tFe rivers. About 
three hundred manipulators are eniployecl, 
and two hundred more servants, making a 
staff of five hundred men. There are seventy 
offices already erected, in charge of Europeans 
and half-castes. The great difficulty, how¬ 
ever, has been in procuring proper workmen; 
and Dr. O'Sbaughiiessy purposes visiting the 
States before returning to India, in order to 
procure a staff of American managers. There 
are no double lines laid down, nor will there 
he. The annual cost of tlie estabh slim out is 
one Iiiindred and fifty thonsand dollars. The 
only paying line will be that between Bombay 
and Calcutta, where one-third of the dc spat dies 
are sent by natives* The object of the go¬ 
vernment in establishing such an agency 
throughout their vide extent of empire ig, of 
course, to increase their political and military 
power, for the enterprise as an investment 
'woiild prove disastrous* An instance of its 
advantage was noticed at the recent annexa¬ 
tion of Oude. A few hours after the despatch 
arrived from the home government, giving 
consent, the council met, troops were on the 
w^ay, orders were given, and Oude was a part 
of "the British empire—all done by the light- 
ning*s flash. In times of war it must be of 
vast importance, until the native enemies 
learn to cut the wire, as speeulators did wdien 
the Cuuard steamers touched at Halifiix. 
Railways do not progress so rapidly, yet 
something lias been done in that way; and a 
gnarantee of five per cent interest on tlie 
outlay for the enterprise is made by tlie 
honourable company; but who is to make up 
the loss between the annual expenditure and 
the annual receipts ? for profit and loss wiU he 
cliarged for many years with a serious ha- 
lance. R. M* Stephenson, the railway king 
of India, is also a fellow-passenger for Eng¬ 
land. His perseverance, his untiring industry 
in the accomplishment of so ardnmis an enter¬ 
prise, has won for him a public address* In 
his reply he shows how sanguine he is of the 
progress of his pet projects, for he expects 
that in less than ten years England may be 
reached in twelve days' time, and the mag¬ 
netic wire communicate with the mother- 
country in as many hours, I shall not be 
surprised at tlie latter result, hut the former 
appears formidable; for Asiatic, African, and 
European soil does not cultivate activity as 
does the American. The raihvay from Cal¬ 
cutta to Raneegunge, or to the Bnrdwan 
coal-mmes, is one hundred and twenty-one 
miles—a single rail, costing about fifty thou- 
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sand dollars per mile. A company lias been 
formed to connect iladras witli tlie opposite 
coast, a distance of three Imndred miles, 
uasstiig tbrougli Welliiigtaida and Brand's 
oattle-fields, vid Arcot and Seringapatam 
(branching out to Bangalore), on to Trichi- 
nopoly and Coimbatore on the hlalahax^ coast 
—tlins connecting the great cities of Southern 
India, On the other side, the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central Indian Rail way, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, ex¬ 
tend their branches some distance along the 
shore and inland. Another line is intended 
to join. Bombay with the Madras frontier, 
Vid Belgauni, Battara, Toona, l^c.— from 
Knrracliee to the Indus about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles, and a section from 
Bombay, two hundred miles to Surat, This 
is the grand trunk line of the north-west, 
and is to extend to Lahore, a distance from 
Calcutta of thirteen hundred and fifty miles. 
Contracts already have been made as far as 
Agra. Railway enterprise in India com¬ 
mands mueli praise for its projectors, for 
many are the impediments to be overcome. 
A3 in England and America, those in the 
front rank will sink their money, making 
room for those who follow later on, to 
profit by other's losses. But, neverthe¬ 
less, the steam-whistle must work a moral 
change in India,” Since this vms written, 
some of the writer's anticipations have been 
fulfilled. 

The buildings in Bombay are not so fine 
as those in Calcutta and Madras, The private 
houses are also inferior in general aspect, hut 
formed more in keeping with the climate, 
both as to style and utility. The European 
inhabitants are fond of residing at some dis¬ 
tance from the business part of the town, as 
they are at Madras, which, in each case, com- i 
l>els them to repair to the fort for the transac¬ 
tion of business. This, however, is becoming 
less the case, and tlie commercial arrangements 
of Bombay are as rapidly improving as its poli¬ 
tical position. The harbour scenery is very 
fine Mr, Hamilton, thirty years ago, noticed 
this in his description. Mrs. Postans, in her 
lively little volume on Western India, many 
years after, expressed in graceful terms her 
admiration of it. Many modern WTiters have 
followed in their wake, and few have exag¬ 
gerated the claims of Bombay in this respect, 
although some have gone so far as to call it 
“the most lovely in the world/* and to describe 
the island on which the city stands as the 
fairest of aU 

" The klea that gem , 

Old Oceank purple diadem.” 

It is certainly very lovely, the a^nre above, 
reflected in the wave below, the bright Indian , 


sun shedding its glory over sky and sea, cou- 
etitnte a magnificent prospect from the veran¬ 
dahs of the inhabitants whose houses com¬ 
mand the view. The harbour is dotted witli 
palm isles, and the contrast of tlieir green 
feathery foliage with the bright blue water is 
strikingly picturesque. In the distance the 
ghauts tower to the heavens, presenting all 
i mag in able forms, and covered with all ima¬ 
ginable hues; in one direction tinged with 
the crimson sunset, in another as if clothed in 
a pale purple robe, elsewlicre hung with 
fleecy draixery; and all these ever changing 
as day dawns or sets, as it pours its huining 
noon upon the gleaming rock, or as deep 
shadows sink upon them xvitli the descending 
night. Hcbcr, with his soft poetic pencil, 
lias impressed the images of these scenes 
upon his pages, so as no eye that has rested 
upon them can ever forget. TJie island of 
Eleplianta and the island of Balsette are 
covered with beautiful trees, wdiich extend 
their houghs over the rippling waters, pre¬ 
senting every variety of graceful form, and of 
tint, such as oriental foliage only can exhibit. 
Yachting being a favourite amusement, rn^elty 
pleasure boats may be seen gliding among 
“ tbe pjalm-tasselled islets;” so that amidst 
tbe prospects of soft beauty, and in view of 
the glorious mountain distance, tokens of 
iiuman life and i>leasnre are perpetually indi¬ 
cated, adding that peculiar charm which soli¬ 
tary scenery, however fine, cannot impart 
From the harbour tbe appearance of tbe city 
is not attractive; it lies too lour, tbe new 
toxvn being lower than the old, most of tlie 
bouses having their foundations on tbe sea 
level, and many still lower. The walls of tlie 
foi't fiank the water's edge, and first strikes 
the eye of the beholder; then the esplanade, 
with its clusters of tents; and, stretching away 
to the west the island of Colahah, covered 
with palm-trees, and having the lighthouse at 
its extreme poiut. Tlie landiug-places are 
called htindaks in Bombay, and their neigh¬ 
bour hood is generally crow’ded witb boats of 
different styles—some diminutive craft, filled 
with cocoa nuts for tbe market; others stronger, 
used for conveying goods or passengers to 
and from the shipping; small barges, covered 
with awnings, the property of native mer¬ 
chants and bankerB ; and pleasure-boats, taste¬ 
fully fitted up w’ith cabins and Venetians, to 
carry parties on picnics, or other pleasure 
expeditions. 

On shore, the first thing arresting attention 
is the palankeens, gandily painted, and with 
silk hangings, in which the passenger is con¬ 
veyed to his destination. Crowds of coolies 
and runners infest the landing-places; these 
men are dirty, half naked, with savage expres- 
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siom of coimtenance; tkey speak a little 
Engllslij and offer to perfonn any Bervice, in 
discharging which they are dishonest and 
faithless. This vile crew is generally coin" 
posed of Mohammedans, and they look npon 
Christians as fair game to he plniidered, if that 
can he accomplished with any chance of impu¬ 
nity. The moment the traveller lands, he per- 
ceivcB that he is in a groat commercial city; the 
signs of active hnainess immediately surround 
iiim; bales of cotton especially attest that Bom¬ 
bay is the great emporium of that commodity- 
The road to the city is very hnCj and 
coinraands a good sea-vieWj which makes 
it a pleasant promenade, where refresh¬ 
ing breezes play upon the heated frame, 
and the Soft sea views delight the eye. Every 
evening this road is thronged with carriages 
and cavaliers, gay ladies and rich natives, the 
sober-looking Parse© and the respectable 
Armenian being ahvaye conspicnotis figures- 
Bailed off from this road by a sliglit paling 
is an extensive lawn-hke space, whore the 
Pai'sees, Jews, and other orientals are fond of 
meeting to converse. This numbers of them 
will do while the road is covered wuth gay 
carriages, and European costumes, and even 
when the military bands attract the English 
around them, The Persians and Paraees 
seem generally to avoid one another as much 
as their respective interests will allow; nor 
do the Arabs, or native Mussuhnen, like tlie 
Parsecs, who are the most respectable orient¬ 
als, except the Armenian Christians, in Bom¬ 
bay- In the morning and evening the Parsecs 
are fond of assembling on tlie esplanade and 
looking to their fiery god,'* as ho rises from 
the horizon, or sinks beneath it. They" bring 
their children on these occasions to learn the 
devout worship of their fathers, but the ladies 
do not accompany them- There is a fine 
statue of the Marquis of Wellesley, executed 
by Chantrey, placed in the centre of a cause¬ 
way leading from the esplanade to the tort, 
Asdiich is much admired- It is customary in 
the hot season to erect bungalows by the 
esplanade, so as to obtain the cool sea breeze; 
these are light temporary dwellings, but cost 
from sixty to eighty pounds for the season- 
Thoy are fitted ni> with exquisite taste, and 
arc most delightful reEidences- When the 
rude monsoons beat upon Bombay, the Euro¬ 
peans seek the shelter of solid buildings; but 
house rent is expensive, obliging persons of 
limited means to retire several miles from the 
port into the country among the cocoa-nut 
woods^—d’^velling places more picturesque than 
healthy, where fever and insects infest the 
habitation, and render life miserable, or ter¬ 
minate it- The fort is divided from the 
esplanade by a moat; over tJiis several 


bridges conduct to the cliicf gates. %^uthin 
the fort are some fine houses, and a multitude 
of shops, in close, narrow, dusty streets. 
Almost everything is dear, except China and 
Indian silks, and Indian cotton cloths. The 
Parsees are amongst the most respectable 
shopkeepers, hut it is remarkable that these 
devotees of the enn keep their shops pccn- 
liarly dark. From the fort the visitor emerges 
to the Bombay Green.” Several of the 
]U'incipal public hnildings are there i the 
Toivn Hall, Inbrary, and Council Chamber 
occupy one pile of considerable architectural 
pretensions, Mrs. Postans says, with the 
exception of the British Museum, and the 
Eibliotheque du Eoi, not inferior to any of 
the same description-” Two statues by 
Ohanti^ey adorn the interior of this building— 
one of Sir John Malcolm, and the other of 
the lion. Mr- EIj>htnstone. 

Bombay has long been especially well off for 
literatiire, and the means of promoting its in¬ 
crease. Several newspapers of superior merit 
exist. The Bornhaj/ Gazette is managed by its 
talented proprietor, J. Conan, Esq., secretary 
to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, a dis¬ 
tinguished political economist- The Bombay 
Times lately edited by Dr. Buist, who has ob¬ 
tained celebrity as a geologist, and also in 
other departments of science- The Asiatic 
Society lias an immense and well-chosen 
library and a mnseum; but books may also be 
obtained at the ^ Europe sliops/ where every¬ 
thing else is vended. The bazaars are not 
very handsome, but well supplied; there is a 
theatre, where amateurs occasionally act; 
enormous cotton screws, a spacious hotel, 
commercial houses and offices upon a grand 
scale, and an infinite variety of places of wor- 
sliip. The Homan Catholic chapels and 
churches are more numerous here than in any 
other part of India, as the descendants of the 
early Portuguese visitors abound. Mosques 
and Hindoo temples are constantly found 
contiguous to each other; and the Parsees— 
the descendants of the Ghehers, or fire-wor¬ 
shippers—have their au^iaree, or fire-temple, 
where the sacred fire is constantly kept up by 
tlie priests, who receive, from pious Parsces, 
through tlie grating which encloses the silver 
stove, offieriiigs in the form of satidal M'ood, 
There are few statues in Bombay, hut tlie 
churches eonfaiu handsome monuments, and 
there are some busts and pictures in the Town 
Hall and the rooms of the societies and 
institutions.” ^ 

At Makhar Point is a house which be¬ 
longed to Sir John Malcolm, and which 
afterwards became the residence of tlie go¬ 
vernor when the heat became too great at 
* J. IL Stocqucler- 
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Parellj tlie usual abode of the cliief magis¬ 
trate. TJio rocky headland of Malabar Point 
is a gorgeous situation. The sea-view is truly 
magnificent, and the inland prospect is beau¬ 
tiful ; an undulated country, covered with the 
pale bamboo, the deep-tinged palm, and the 
amher-tinted cocoa groves, meets the gazer s 
eye* bright is also beautiful around this 
cliosen spot* The stars shine out with a 
lustre unknowm to our hazy clime, and the 
moonlight spreads ,a chaste glory over the 
sparkling sea and dark woods* Frequently 
the Parsee may be seen beneath aa the sun 
sets, paying his homage to the retiring god of 
his adoration; and when the sun has gone 
down, the funeral pyres of the Hindoo show 
their red glare against the dark woods. Sir 
John Malcolm was a man of taste as well as 
genius; the selection of this spot proves the 
one, as his wTitings and his deeds have long 
since attested the other* 

Five miles from the fort is Parell, the site 
of government house. It w^as built by the 
Portuguese for a monastery. The house is 
spacious, and the grounds w^ell laid out; and 
on occaeions of public receptions and festi- 
vifcies it appears w^orthy of being a viceregal 
seat. 

The Horticultural Society’s gardens are not 
far from the governor's chief residence. * 

The Pilgrim’s Pool is one of the most sin- 
gnlar places in Bombay. It is an asylimi for 
aged and diseased animals 1 and ’well answers 
its purposes. Here horses, cows, dogs, &c*, 
are fed and cared for as pensioners of the 
bounty of a tender-hearted native, wFo thus 
disposed of his riches* 

The Elphinatone College and Hative Edu¬ 
cation Society's schools arc also creditable to 
the city, and to the founders of those in- 
stitutious. 

The character of the population of Eomhay 
depends upon the religion professed. The 
professors of Brahminism are there what they 
are elsewhere, mentally and morally; the de¬ 
scription given by the Rev, Mr, Milner is pre¬ 
cisely expressive of the facts They have 
considerable skill in the mechanical arts, pro¬ 
duce cotton, silk, and ’woollen fabrics in liigh 
perfection, and are almost unrivalled in deli¬ 
cate working in ivory and metals. They have 
in general no standard ol nioralitv beyond 
convenience; and hence their character is 
largely a compound of selfishness, deceit, 
cunning, impurity, and crnelty, . . * , The 
mass of the population are idoiaters* Multi¬ 
plied forms and ceremonies, fatiguing pil¬ 
grimages, rigorous fastings, and acts of un- 
cleanness, are exacted; while observances, 
amounting even to the wilful sacrifice of life| 
illustrate the connection proclaimed in the 


Scriptures between ‘the dark places of the 
earth ’ and the ' habitations of cruelty.’ " 

The Jains arc a peaceful and laborious 
sect. Their temples are not imposing; they 
resemble dwelling-houses, but are distinguish¬ 
able by excellent external carvings. Only a 
few Buddhists are to be found upon the 
island. 

The Mohammedans arc not so numerous as 
in the Deccan, Central India, and Madras, 
They are morally and intellectually degraded. 
There are, however, some disci] iles of the 
Koran of respectability in the western metro¬ 
polis. 

The Parsees, or Ghebers, are very nume¬ 
rous; they have at Bombay, as at Canton, 
the chief share in the o])ium trade ; they also 
take a respectable position aa cotton mer¬ 
chants, hankers, and dealers in the bazaars. 
The richest inhabitants of Bombay Island are 
undoubtedly the worshippers of tlie sun. Ro 
inhabitants of the place—not even the most 
important European functionaries—can vie 
with them in luxurious living ; at government 
bouse alone entertainments are given which 
exceed theirs in splendour. Within the last 
thirty years, one of this fraternity rose from 
the huii’iblest condition in life to be one of 
the richest mercliauts and capitalists in the 
world* His name was Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
and his reputation as a merebant and a cajn- 
tahst reached England and the English court, 
where his benevolence and loyalty received 
honourable marks of distinction. His lirst 
occupation in life was that of a dealer in 
empty bottles; these he used to purchase, by 
giving a rupee for so many to the butlers of 
English families. Ho accumulated money 
rapidly, by selling them at a profit, opened a 
place of business in one of the bazaars, and 
became the wealthiest man in the presidency, 
perhaps in India. 

Another gentleman of this sect, Hormarjeo 
Boomanjee, occupied some years ago a man¬ 
sion near that of the governor, which in some 
respects rivalled it, and which was known by 
the title of Lowjee Castle. A visitor described 
it as spacious, built vritli architectural taste, 
and furnished richly and most elegantly. Tlie 
drawing-room, decorated with priucely ex¬ 
penditure and the propriety of a correct taste, 
and every apartment suitably provided ndth 
sueli costly articles as best became it* Luxu¬ 
rious couches and ottomans, covered with 
damask silk, arranged with gilded fmUeidh 
of tlie most commodious form; good paint¬ 
ings, including full-length portraits of Lord 
Kelson and yir Cliarles Forbes, ornamented 
the drawing-room; and superb windows of 
painted glass cast the brilliantly-tinged rays 
of the departing Bun on chandeliers of daz- 
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zUng lustre, Wiien^ after a lengthened viaitj I 
we rose, intending to taho oiu' leave of Lowjee 
Castle and its amiable inmates, a servitor 
brought forward a large silver salver, covered 
with blooming boin^uets, most tastefullj^ ar¬ 
ranged, In presenting the choicest for my 
acceptance^ Hormarjee gracefully expressed 
his hope that I would pardon the adoption of 
an Eastern custom, by which to denote the 
pleasure o\ir society had afPorded him," 

Polygamy is seldom practised by the 
Parsees, and their general morality is greatly 
superior to tliat of Brahmins, Buddhists, 
Jains, or Mohanunedans, Their loyalty is 
unquestionable. Any portion of the native 
press that is not pervaded by bigotry or 
atheism^ and by a disloyalty attending either 
phase of native opinion and feeling, is in the 
liands of the l^araees. They feel deeply grate¬ 
ful to the British for the protection afforded 
to their persons, religion, property, and com¬ 
merce, and regard Avith unaffected disgust 
and abhorrence the sangninary intolerance 
and disloyalty which pervade the natives, 
especially the educated portion of them, 
known as Young India," 

The heauty of the Parsees exceeds that of 
any other of the inhabitants of Bombay. The 
Parsec ladies are fair, with finely-formed fea¬ 
tures, and graceful, dignified mien* Many of 
the Enghsh and the Jewish ladles may be 
seen to vie Avith the loveliest of “ the daughters 
of the sun," hut there is a greater proportion 
of fine specimens of the fair sex, perhaps of 
both sexes, among the Parsees* than among 
any other class, European or Asiatic, at 
Bombay* 

The Parsees of Bombay are said to IiaA^e 
come thither from Gujerat, to AA^hich place 
they emigrated from Ormuz, in the Gulf of 
Persia, Very few of them brought vdves, 
generally single men haAoiig ventured on the 
enterprise. They selected maidens of Guje- 
rat, their taste being for the fairest in com¬ 
plexion; henco the race no av inhabiting Bom¬ 
bay is not purely Persian, yet much fairer 
than the people of Hindoostan* 

In the fort there are tAvo large fire temples, 
which are kept scrupulously closed against 
foreign inspection. They contain spacions 
halls, with central arches, beneath which are 
placed the vase of sacred fire. The priests 
of the Ghehers resemble the Jewish priests 
in appearance and attire. They wear their 
beards long and fioAving.; and these being 
sometimes Avhite, by reason of the age of the 
wearer, the turban colourless, and the A^est or 
robe AAhite and ample, their appearance is 
very venerable. They are not respected; 
Avhether this arise from tlie scepticism of the 


worshippers, or the general character of the i world. 


eacerdotal class, it is difficult to conjecture, as 
the behaviour of the clergy is respectahlc, 
and that of the people devout. Some suppose 
that the origin of this contempt is difference 
of race, the people liavdng landed without 
priests, and having employed a native race in 
Gujerat to adopt the clerical functions Avhose 
opinions Avere not remote from their oavu* 
Others attribute the feeling to the offices 
AAffiich devolve upon the clergy—ehiefiy that 
of bearing away the dead, Avhom they deposit 
in toAvers, AAhere the corpse is exposed to 
birds of prey, which devour it. The thought 
of this inspires, it is alleged, even loathing in 
the breast of the Parsee to his spiritual leader. 
The chief priest, hoATever, is not the object 
of such feelings, but receives reverence from 
tlie Avliole community. 

The Parsees are variously estimated in 
numbers, some computing them as a fourth 
of the AAdioIe poinilation of the island, and 
others as lower than one-tenth. 

The JcAA's are comparatively numerous, 
and many of them very wealthy. The men 
are always on the alert as traffickers or 
money-changers; the women live in great 
seclusion. 

The Armenian Christians are much and 
deservedly respected; their numhers are 
small* and their church in the fort is of 
mean dimensions. They are generally settlers 
from Bn shire or Bussorah* who transact husi- 
nesa in stuS's and gems, Some of the Arme¬ 
nians are horso-dealers; they are considered 
good judges of the animat, and fair sellers, 
but are not at all equestrian in their OAvn 
habits. They Avear the dress of Persia, anti 
disfigure tlieinseives Avitli henna, dying heard, 
hair, and whiskers Avith it, any dark colour 
pertaining to any of these ornaments of tlio 
male head being an object of distaste. A 
European blessed Avitli auburn or sandy bair, 
whiskers, or moustache, is supposed either to 
possess the secret of some exquisite dye, or to 
be endoAved by nature with attributes of great 
beauty. The moral character of the Arme¬ 
nians is excellent; their habits orderly; tJieh 
business talents eminent; their loyalty un¬ 
doubted, but not actiA^e. TJie people Jjave a 
great respect for Protestantfsjn* but the clergy 
prefer tlie Greek or Latin churches, and arc 
extremely jealous of their people entering a 
Protestant place of worship, or perusing Pro¬ 
testant books, eapeciady if Avritten on any 
theological subject. 

The descendants of the Portuguese are ill- 
Jooking, veual, bigoted, ignorant, and super¬ 
stitious—despised by every other class* 

There are a feAV Greeks, who differ in 
nothing from their compatriots all over the 
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In a cliaptcr upon tlie social condition of 
the people of India, reference Ayill be again 
niade to the inliabifcaiits of this city* 

Since the establishment of communication 
with Europe by the Red Sea route, Bombay 
has acquired impoi tancCj being the first point 
of India gained by the outward-bonnd vessels, 
and the last left on the homeward voyage. 
The following arc the travolling distances 
from it to the most considerahlc cities and 
towns, according to Slajor Reunell 


AElnliabad * . . . 

MJtcs* 

* * 977 

Aiimedabad . * . 

. . 32] 

Ahniediiuggiir * . 

* * 181 

Arcot 

* * 722 

A^iningabtid. * * 

. * 260 

barocli . . . . , 

* . 221 

ISas^iQ ***** 

. * 27 

iJediiore* . * ♦ . 

* * 452 

Uijnuaghur' * . * 

. . 398 

Calcutta* * * * * 

* * 1301 

Csmege , . . * * 

* * 839 

Casbincrc * * * * . 

, * 1233 

Cuttack * * . - * 

. * 1034 

Coebia . . . * . 

. * 730 

]Jelbi.. 

. . 880 

j’)owlatabad , * . . 

. * 258 

Goa ...****, 

. * 292 

Goleonda . * * * . 

. * 475 

Gwalior **,.*. 

. . 768 

llvderabad * * . 

. . 4S0 


Should a canal he 


Niles. 

Juggernaut , * * . , 1052 
Iiidore ..,**.* 456 
Lahore ***.*.. 1010 

Lucknow. 923 

Mathas 73S 

MasuJipatam . * . , GS6 
Jlir/aporc 952 

j^Ioor^heJabad . . . 1259 
JMooltau .***.. 920 

Mysore ***.... 630 

J^agporc- *.*.*. 552 

Oude **...*.. 1013 
Oojeui ..**.,* 4S6 
Patna 1145 

Poadichcrry. ... * 805 
Poonali 9S 

Scringapataui * * . * 622 

Sutabhulporn . . , , B26 

Surat *.*.*..* 177 
Tellceheny.615 


across the Isthmus 


of Suez, Bombay wdll become in all probability 
a more important position than Calcutta.; it 
will at all events rival that city, now so much 
more wealthy, populous, and powerful* “ The 
distance fi^om the English Channel to Galcnfcta, 
hy the Cape of Good Hope, following tlie 
route taken by the best sailing veesels, may 
he put down at 13,000 miles. By the Medi¬ 
terranean, the proposed canal across the Isth- 
inus of Buez, tlie Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, 


the distance would be about 8000 miles; as 
compared with tlie former, the latter would 
effect a saving of 5000 miles* By the Cape 
route to Bombay the distance may be com¬ 
puted at 11,500 miles, by the Red Sea route, 
(1200; and here the gain would be 5300 miles* 
By the aid of tliis maritime canal, troops 
would arrive at Bombay from Malta in three 
weeks ; in Ceylon or Madras in four ; and in 
Calcutta in five : and tliey would arrive fresh 
and vigorous, because iinfatigned in body, 
and witliout experiencing that lassitude of 
the mind whicli a protracted and wearisome 
sea voyage generally induces. With such 
facilities, it may fairly be concluded that the 
maintenance of a BmaUer number of European 
troops in garrison would be perfectly com¬ 
patible with security, Kor can it be doubted 
that when the natives became aware of this 
rapid mode of transit for man and munitions 


of war, the disposition to revolt would he 
greatly enfeebled. Tbe mercaulile marine, 
botli of England and America, would be bene¬ 
fited by tbe shortening of distance* It would 
bring New York nearer to Bombay by 7317 
miles, and New Orleans by 8178* Con¬ 
stantinople would save 13,b00, and Bt. Peters¬ 
burg 8550 miles* Tbe countries on the coasts 
of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, the eastern 
coast of Africa, India, tbe kingdom of Siam, 
Cochin China, Japan, the vast empire of China, 
with its teeming millions, the Pliillipiue Islands, 
Australia, and New Zealand, with the whole 
Southern Archipelago, would be hrouglit 
nearer to the Mediterranean Sea and the 
north of Europe by almost 9000 miles: the 
whole world u'onJd be in proximity." The 
British government is opposed to the forma¬ 
tion of such a ship canal on grounds of ijolicy. 
Possessing, as France does, a powerful naval 
arsenal in the Mediterranean, she might, hy 
means of such a passage, seriously menace 
OUT Indian empire* It is with a full know¬ 
ledge of this that M* Lesseps and other 
Frenchmen have so perseveringly urged this 
sell erne* I^ord Palmerston energetically and 
clearly placed the views of the British govern¬ 
ment before that of France on this subject, 
and the Emperor Napoleon admitted the 
reasonableness of the sensitiveness of tlio 
government of her Britannic majesty in refer¬ 
ence to stich an enterprise* The scheme 
has, moreover, been pronounced by tbe most 
competent English engineers as impracticable; 
and by eminent men, who pronounce that it 
is 3iot absolutely impossible, it has been ad¬ 
mitted that the eeheme is beyond ]>rivate 
enterprise, and could only be executed and 
snstaiued by sucli a harmonious concourse of 
goveniments as is scarcely within the range 
of hope* The project finds, however, very 
general favour in Europe, j^erliaps as much 
from motives inimical to England as any 
otlier* Should a ship canal, by any concur¬ 
rence of circumstance and combination of 
powers, be formed, it will in all probability 
tempt the British government into hostile 
operations from India and from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, involving wide-spread and Bangiiinary 
conflict. 

The neiglibourhood of the city is %^ery 
beautiful, the whole island being exceedingly 
picturesque* Excellent roads exist, and the 
citizens enjoy their drives to the surrounding 
districts very much* On Sunday these roads 
are most frequented, the esplanade being 
comparatively forsaken* “The early riser, 
desiring to pursue his ride into tJie lovely 
scenes V'hich skill; the town, will find these 
roads clear of all offence* The porters and 
artizans then lie slirouded in their cun dies; 
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the market people have a wide path, as they 
bring in the fresh fruits of the rkeighhonTiug 
country ; the toddy drawers appear, crowned 
with an earthen vessel, overflowing with the 
delicious juice of the palra-tree ; and Hindoo 
girls, seated behind baskets of bright blossoms, 
string fragrant wreaths to adorn the altars of 
their gods* Thus fresh and tranquil remain 
the elements of the scene, until tlie hurry and 
the toil of life fill it with that suffocating beat 
and deafening clamour attendant upon tlie 
interests of eager traffic/' 

The roads of the island are, from the un¬ 
dulated character of the surface, nuich curved, 
thereby affording great variety of prospect; 
now turning towards the sunlit hay, and anon 
presenting prospects of wooded knolls and 
palm forests. In the evening the dusty roads 
are trodden by bullock'drivers and the heavier 
description of vehicles, carrying produce for 
the early morning market of the city; this 
drcuuistance causes the drives through the 
island to be preferable at early dawn to the 
soft season of sunset* 

In the hay hoating affords pleasant recrea¬ 
tion, and an ever-changing land and sea 
Kcenery, The little island of Colabah is a 
place of constant resort, and some Europeans 
prefer it to any other place in its neighbour¬ 
hood as a residence. It is considered pecu¬ 
liarly healthy, and its situation is delightfully 
picturesque, affording from its shores views of 
exquisite beauty* The lighthouse and the 
lunatic asylum are on this islet; a good road 
runs through it, and it is connected with the 
island of Bombay by a causeway, over which 
formerly the sea rose at high tide, rendering 
the passage diffionlt and dangerous. 

The diseases are such as are produced by 
the high temperature of the climate, the low 
site of the city, and the prevalence of paddy 
fields on all the low grounds of the island* 
The guinea-worm is a dangerous nuisance to 
Europeans and natives; many of the former 
suffer so severely from it, as to he obliged to 
return home* Fever and cholera often carry 
away Europeans who expose themselves too 
much to the climate, frequent tlie woods and 
paddy fields, or are in any other way brought 
within the influence of the malaria which in¬ 
fests the low grounds* Bombay has improved 
in health within the last ten years very rapidly, 
and there is every prospect that it wuH even- 
timliy become one of the healthiest neigh¬ 
bourhoods in India, 

The collectorate of Sukat is situated at the 
south-western extremity of the ancient pro¬ 
vince of Gujerat, It is a part of that territory 
adjacent to the Gulf of Cambay, and is so in¬ 
tersected with the dominions of native princes, 
that it is difficult to define its limits* It is 


made up of lands taken from independent 
princes at various times* The neighbourhood 
was long noted for the plunder, by gulf and 
river pirates, of trading-vessels; the vigilance of 
the police, the exertions of the Bombay marine, 
and the representations made by the British 
residents at the courts of native princes, have 
all conduced to put a stop to these piracies. 
The country is populous, and highly culti¬ 
vated, producing w’^heat, rice, jouree, hajeree, 
and other Indian grains, diversified by crops 
of cotton, hemp, tobacco, colouring plants, 
seeds, &c. The cotton of Surat has become 
an important article of commerce* 

The city of Surat is large, mean, and dirty, 
destitute of good public buildings, and con¬ 
taining feiv Europeans for so large a city* 
There was an hospital for animals at Surat, 
similar to that at Btjmhay, hut remarkable for 
its w^ards,” containing rats, mice, hugs, and 
other noxious creatures ! The site of the city 
is unfavourable for trade, as large ships can¬ 
not ascend the river; but the country behind 
is so fertile, and produces such vast variety 
of commodities, that the commerce of Surat 
is very extensive* Its moral condition is de¬ 
plorable* The Mohammedans are the perpe¬ 
trators of nearly all the violence committed 
in the place, except wdmt is performed by 
imported hravoes and thieves, who are hired 
by the richer natives for purposes of revenge, 
and formerly for the object of plundering the 
houses of their own friends and connexions I 
The Parsees are so frequently made the 
objects of violence by the Jlohammedans, 
that they are obliged in self-defence to inflict 
personal chastisenlent, for they are a brave and 
athletic race, physically and mentally superior 
to the followers of the false prophet* The 
Hindoos are sly* timid, treacherous, and fur¬ 
tively vindictive ; many perish by poison, 
which they administer upon slight provoca¬ 
tion—a mode of murder in which they are 
Singularly expert. This offence is not so 
common as formerly; twenty years ago its 
occurrence was awffully frequent* Opium 
intoxication is very common, and very de¬ 
basing* 

Caste is not go dominant as in most other 
places, and some old Indians attribute the 
laxity of morals to the "Vi'ant of respect for 
their betters" which prevails among the 
native mob of Surat Religious intolerance 
is carried to bitter extremities by Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, not only against one 
another, but against the Parsees, who offer 
no provocation to the insults and outrages of 
wdiich they are the victims. The Brahmins 
are uot bo hostile to the Parsees as to the 
Mohammedans, nor are they so ready to per¬ 
secute the Parsees as the Mohammedans are* 
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TJie worshippers of the sim have grown so 
influential and wealthy, tliat they are able to 
protect tliemsolves; and the British, althongh 
generally they lean to high caste men, and 
‘'hold up the aristocratic principle for the 
sake of order,” are too generous to allow in¬ 
justice to be done to the quiet and manly 
Ghehers. 

The distance from Bombay is about one 
hundred and seventy miles. Before the 
PJnglish obtained possession of Bombay, Surat 
was the ca]htal of the presidency. The popu¬ 
lation is still larger than that of the metropolis 
of Western India. The intervening slmrea 
are low, flat, and sandy, destitute of any in¬ 
teresting scenery, except the 2 :)anorama of the 
distant hills. 

Tiie scenes in the streets of Surat are 
peculiar, in some respects resemhling those 
of Bombay, as to the quality and character of 
the native population. Not only are the three 
prevailing religions septs described above to he 
met with, but also Jains, Jews, Syrians, Arme¬ 
nians, Greeks, and descendants of the Portu¬ 
guese. The most remarkable of all are the 
Arabs; these at certain seasons pitch their 
tents upon the pleasantest spots on the banks 
of the Tapty, just as gipsies would in the 
neighbourhood of an English city. They are 
the most picturesque-looking of the dwellers 
in or frequenters of the great city; their 
many-coloured turbans and showy vests can¬ 
not fail to attract attention, and their coun¬ 
tenances are often fiercely fine. 

There are many traces of the former opu¬ 
lence of this city in the remains of gardens 
and mansions, which once belonged to the 
merchant princes of Surat, before Bombay 
tore the wreath from her brow; and these 
mansions and pleasure-gromids were easily 
placed on sites tastefully selected, for in the 
iieighhoiirhood of the city the hanks of the 
Tapty are very pleasant. 

The ghauts, or landing-places, do not, as 
an so many other cities of India, already 
noticed, lead to temples, nor are they con¬ 
structed with the lavish expenditure and 
richly creative taste of those flights of steps 
elsewhere. They are more frequently to be 
seen occu])ied with dhobies than devotees. 
The dhobies are washerwomen, who ply their 
calling very much in the manner which Sir 

alter Bcotfc described his fair countrywomen 
in rural districts performing similar operations. 

\^hthiu six miles of the city there is a 
place of religious ablution, called Pulpunah. 
There sacred groves, altars, and temples 
abound. The groves are hung with wreatlis 
of choicest flowei^s. The ghauts are sculp¬ 
tured and festooned, leading to temples, where 
domes and columns look down in their I 


cold and stern majesty upon the blight and 
careering river. It is a noted place for 
funeral pyres; the ashes of the dead are 
solemnly spread upon the holy current, which 
seems, as if a thing of life, to bear them w^il- 
lingly away from the sacred scene. It is 
astonishing wdiat crowds of fakeers, and otlier 
religious devotees, assemble among these 
clustering temples. Nowhere is this vaga¬ 
bond class so ripe in imposture as in this 
holy vicinity. Their control over the laity 
is astonishing, and their exercise of it rapa¬ 
cious, violent, and disgusting. \Thatever 
these revered robbers choose to demand the 
people give them, a denial involving the peril 
of their sours ruin. Among the chief curio¬ 
sities of the place are the herds of sacred 
bulls, which are kejjt by the Brahmins, and 
treated hy the people with the greatest reve¬ 
rence. 

Pul pun ah is not the only interesting suburb 
of Surat; all its vicinity is as pleasant as the 
city itself is dirty, dreary, and decadent. 
Long shaded lanes, reminding the English 
visitor of the green lanes of England, snrround 
the city, and the cultivated fields and river 
scenery cannot fail to arrest the attention. 
The wooded hills are the haunts of game. 
At Vaux^s tomb, in the Gulf of Cambay, near 
the embouchure of the Tapty, the ■wild hog, 
often hunted by the Europeans of Surat, is 
numerous, and afiords ample sport. The 
French town and gardens are objects of plea¬ 
sant interest, and within pedestrian distance 
of the city. 

The military cantonments are regarded as 
pleasant by the military ; and Surat Las long 
borne a reputable character among gentlemen 
of the Bombay army, as a sociable and cheerful 
place in which to be quartered, 

Baroch is another district of Gujerat, and 
is bounded on the west b}^ the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. Feiv ports of the ’vs^est of India are so 
well cultivated or populous. The capital of 
the district, also named Baroch, is situated on 
an emineuce on the north bank of the Ner- 
buddah, twenty-five miles from the entrance 
to the river. The town is as dirty and dreary 
as Surat: it is stirrotinded by a most fertile 
country, and its market is one of the best in 
India. The town was once the seat of a 
considerable trade, especially for cotton clothe, 
which were beantifully white, the river Ner- 
huddah having the property of hleacluiig* 
The neighbourhood is picturesque, chiefly 
because of the superior cultivation. Many 
mins of mosques and mausolea are scat¬ 
tered in the vicinity. About ten miles from 
the city there is an island in. the river, where 
aged or sick Hindoo penitents bury them¬ 
selves alive, or are buried alive by their rela- 
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tives m an act of piety* On this island is a 
banyan-treOj said to be the most extraordinary 
in existence; but it was formerly much larger 
than it ia now, for the floods, rising, have 
washed away portions of the island, and with 
it the branching roots of the tree where they 
had extended themselves too far* Tlie tree 
is still represented to he two thousand feet in 
cirenmference, measuring round the different 
stems; but the hanging branches, the roots 
of which have not yet reached the ground, 
measure a much wider area* The chief 
trunks of the tree niimher three Iitinclred and 
fifty, each of these larger than an ordinary 
English elm; and the smaller stems, forming 
strong supporters, are more than three thou¬ 
sand- The natives allege that it is three 
tlionsand years old, can afford shade for seven 
thousand persons, and that it originally sprung 
from the toothpick of a certain Hindoo saint. 
A writer on the productions of India states 
that this is the tree alluded to by Milton in 
his Paradise Lost” 

The eollectoTate of Ahmeoabajo is not 
remarl^able for anything except the city and 
its vicinity. This city was once the capital 
of Gnjerat, but it has long fallen into decay. 
So splendid was it in the reign of Akbar, 
that the ruins now cover an area the circuui- 
ference of which is thirty miles. In fact, the 
country is covered with remains of palaces, 
serais, mosques, temples, tanks, aqueducts, 
and other works of grande nr and great public 
utility. Wild beasts now infest the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The city is noted for its jugglers 
and itinerant musicians, classes to which the 
natives of the villages of Gnjerat give exten¬ 
sive encouragement. 

The coilectorate of Kaiha Is a large district 
in the Gujerat province : it is very wild and im- 
settled, and has been remarkable for tlie prac- 
ticesof the Bhattsand Bharotts, a species of fana¬ 
tics who, if denied a demand, will inflict upon 
their own persons a gash with a knife, which 
the natives suppose that the gods will here¬ 
after inflict upon him who, denying the 
request, occasioned the misfortune. If this 
does not intimidate, the Bhatts will murder 
an old woman or some outcast, and leave the 
crime at the door of the person who denied 
their request, which alarms the Hindoo more 
than if he had himself perpetrated the crime, 
which he would seldom fail to do if moved hy 
what he considered to be an adequate reli¬ 
gious motive. If tlie Bhatts or Bharotts do 
not obtain their infamous end in that way, 
they will not hesitate to murder one of them¬ 
selves, or one of their relations, still more 
exciting tlie horror and the alarm of the 
unfortunate victim upon whom the demand 
is made. Should, however, the Hindoo have 1 
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firmness to resist the demand after all these 
wild manifestations of cruel importunity, the 
Bhatts will probably murder the man who 
dares so persistently to refuse compliance with 
their wishes. Kaira, the capital of the dis¬ 
trict, is in no way noticeable. 

Oanueish is a province of the Deccan, of 
which ancient division of India a genera I 
description was given iu the last ebayiter. 
The Malirattas here held sway iu the days of 
their power. A considerable portion of Can - 
detail belonged to the Holkar family, having 
been, like the adjacent province of Malwah, 
divided between the Peishwa, Seine!iah, and 
Holkar. The Tapty, Nerbiutdah, and their 
tributaries water the country, which, Iioav- 
ever, is not w'ell cultivated. The interior 
is curiously cut up by ravines, from thirty 
to forty feet deep, %vinding along sometimes 
for miles. The ridges of the Western Ghauts 
extend along the Tapty, Among the hills, 
and along the courses of the rivers, many 
Bheel tribes reside, who became troublesome 
to the government immediately previous to 
the military revolution of 1857, and again 
during the progress of that crisis, Oandeish 
proper comprises what in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar comprehended the whole of 
Candeisli. It is the moat fertile and populous 
region of the territories which arc knowu 
under that general designation. Be rh an pore 
was the ancient capital: it is situated on a 
fine plain, fairly cultivated. This city was 
once ten miles in circumference, hut it is now 
shorn of its glor>n It is about three hundred 
and forty miles from Bombay, in latitude 
10' north, and 76° 18' east Jongitiide. 

Hnsseiiiahad is a noted city in this province, 

I being regarded as a good position in a mili¬ 
tary point of view, and the key of this por¬ 
tion of the Deccan. The town is neverthe¬ 
less neitlier well built nor populous. Tlie 
water of the Nerbuddali is here pecuIiaiJy 
sweet and agreeable; tlie valley through 
which it flow^s in the vicinity of the town is, 
notwitlistanding the ad^^antage of its pre¬ 
sence, badly cultivated, and covered in most 
! places with jungle. During the montli of 
February the apjicarance of this jungle is 
very beantil'ui, in consequence of a shrub 
wdiich hears flowers of the brightest scarlet. 
At the same season another flowering slirnb 
fills the air with the richest perfume; these 
odoriferous doivers are gathered and dried, 
wJren they assume the appearance of berries, 
and are as sweet as raisins. The natives 
distil a sort of vinous spirit from them, 

Fooxah, now a coilectorate of Bombay, 
was once the metropolitan province of the 
jllahratta empire. The city is situated lati¬ 
tude 15° 30' north, longitude 74° 2' east; 
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breadth. It was formerly separated from 
BombaYj across to whicli a causeway has 
been niade^ The population is smalb T. he 
island is picturesqite, but badly cultivated, 
notwithstanding its proximity to Bombay. It 
is customary for the residents in that island, 
because of the agreeable voyage, to visit Bal- 
sette, although not a healtliy place, from the 
prevalence of marsh and jungle. This island 
contains a collection of singular caverns, ex¬ 
cavated in the rocky hills. In one of these 
caverns the Portuguese built a church, and 
in order to make the place appropriate for 
such a purpose, defaced the heathen inscrip- 
tif>ns; two gigantic statues of Buddha, how¬ 
ever, remain. 

In this collectorate the island of Elephanta 
is situated. It is in the Bay of Bombay, about 
seven miles from the castle, and is a place of 
constant resort from the great western capital. 
The isle Is composed of two long hills, with a 
narrow valley between them; it is about six 
miles in circumference. The caves of Ele- 
phanta have a world-^v^de celebrity, ^fotice 
was taken of them in the c]iai>ter on the reli¬ 
gions of India, to which the reader is referred. 
Opinions arc very diverse as to the elaims of 
the caves found In both these islands to supe¬ 
rior taste on the part of those by^ whose labour 
and ingenuity they were wrought—spine tra¬ 
vellers extolling them aa 'wondrous efforts of^ 
art, and others depreciating them as much, 
'riie celebrated historian of India, ^lill, thus 
wrote“ The cave of Elephanta, not far 
from Bombay^ is a work which, from its 
magnitude, has given birth to tlie supposition 
of high civilisation among the Hindoos. It 
is a cavity in the side of a mountain, about 
half-Avay between its base and summit, of the 
space of nearly one hundred and twenty leet 
square. Pieces of the rock, as is usual in 
mining, have been left at certain distances, 
supporting the siiperincumberit matter; and 
the sight of the wdiole upon the entrance is 
grand and striking. It bad been applied at 
an early period to religions purposes, when 
the pillars w’ere probably fashioned into the 
sort of regular form they now present, and 
the figures, with rvhich great ^mrt of the 
inside is co%'ered, were sculptured on the stone,” 
Horace Hay man Wilson, Esq,, tlie distin¬ 
guished editor of Mill's History, affixes the 
following note to the above quotation —"" The 
cave of Elephanta is not the only subter- 
raucan temple of the Hindoos exhibiting on 
a largo scale tbe effects of human labour. In 
the isle of Salsette, in the same vicinity, is a 
pagoda of a similar kind, and but little infe¬ 
rior to it in any remarkable circumstance. 
The pagodas of Ellora, about eighteen miles 
from Aurangabad, arp not of the "size of those , 


of Elephanta and Balsette, but they surprise 
by their number, and by the idea of the 
labour wdiich tlicy cost. (See a minute de¬ 
scription of them by Anquetil Huperron, 
Zen da vesta. Disc. Prelim, p, ccxxxiii.) The 
seven pagodas, as they are called, at Mavaii- 
puram, near Madras, on the Coromandel coast, 
is another tvork of the same description; and 
several others might be mentioned.'' 

Dr. Tennant exj'n'esses views in harmony with 
those of Dr. Wilson when he says—'“Their 
caves in Elephanta and 8alsette are standing 
,monuments of tlie original gloomy state of 
their superstition, and the im]jerJection of 
their arts, particularly that of arcbitecture/' 
ForbeSj so genemlly recognised as an autho¬ 
rity, lias these opinions :—“ However these 
gigantic statues, and others of similar form, 
in the caves in Ellora and Salsette, may 
.astonieh a common observer, the man of taste 
looks in vain for proportion of form and ex¬ 
pression of countenance.”f “I must not 
omit tlie striking resemblance between these 
excavations (Elephanta, l%c.) and tbe sculp¬ 
tured grottoes in Egypt,” &c. “I have often 
been struck with the idea that there may i>e 
some affinity between the written mountains 
in Arabia and those caves,” ^ 

Tile general cbaracter of the collectorate 
does not merit any distinctive notice. 

The collectorates of Bharwar and Eltt- 
XAGHERRY belong to the ancient province of 
Bejapore, and the characteristics are too mucli 
identical with other portions of the Deccan to 
require a separate description. 

Attached to Bombay as a non-regulation 
district is that of Cola ha. This small terri¬ 
tory is a portion of the ancient province of 
the Mysore, a country in the south of India, 
nearly surrounded by the Madras presiclency. 
The natives of this district are fond of j>lant- 
ing hedges with aloes, of the leaves of which 
they make cordage, Tlie language o£ the 
people is the Canarese, 

The capital of the district, called by tbe 
same name, is noted as the birthplace of 
Hyder, father of the notorious Tippoo, whose 
name is so signal in Indian history. The 
latter erected there a handsome monument to 
the former, and near it a mosque, or college 
of moullahs, improperly called by most writers 
Moba mined an priests, as tlie Mohammedan 
religion has no prieethood. These moullahs, 
or ministers, exercised considerable influence 
there—even beyond what they obtained in 
other parts of India, 

SoiXDE is a n on-regulation province of tlic 
Bombay presidency: its conquest, after so 

* Ijidian vol. i. p. 6. 

t Forbes* Oriental 3Iemi/irSf vol. i. p. 425. 
t Ibid. 
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severo a struggle, hy Sir Charles Napier, 1 
gives an especial interest to it with the 
present gener<ation. It is also a vain able 
province, both from its area and population,* 
Its vicinity to the important province of 
Gnjerat, and to the Punjaub, renders it of 
consequence: through it properly lies the 
way from the Punjaub and Afghanistan to 
the sea. By way of Scinde from the west, 
direct and profitable commerce with Persia 
must be opened up from the Bombay presi¬ 
dency, Scinde was in ancient days only a 
province of Moolfan, before that once great 
dominion became Itself a province of the 
Lahore government. It occupies both banks 
of the Indus ; Mooltan and Affghanistan 
bound it on the north; Cntch and the sea 
bound it upon the south ; to the east are 
Ajmeer, the Sandy Desert, and Cutch; and 
on tlie west it is contiguous to Beloochistan 
and the sea. 

Scinde lies along the plain of the Indus 
from the sea to Simgur. From the sea to 
S^hikapove is called Lower Scinde : from 
tlienee to Sungur, Upper Scinde. East of 
the Indus the province is fiat from its most 
northern limits to the sea, with the trifling 
e>£ception of a few low hills called the Gunjah. 
On the w^estern bank of the great river, the 
country is much diversified—mountain, vale, 
and undulated surface are comprised within 
it. The soil is various: in some places pro- 
duetive—in others poor; in most districts 
capable of liigli culture, and requiring care 
and improvement in nearly all* The climate 
is good, except where marshy land creates 
miasma. In the mouths of June and July 
the thennometer ranges from to 100°; 
but the air in northern Scinde is refreshed by 
cooling breezes from the west, so that the 
heat is seldom com jdai tied of hy Europeans, 
even wlien the temperature ranges very high. 
About Hyderabad the climate is very agree¬ 
able, and in August, when other portions of 
India suffer much from heat, that region is 
most balmy and agreeable to those who can 
endure a high temperature. In no part of 
India is the air on the whole purer than in 
Bcinde. 

The productions of this province, notwith¬ 
standing the low state of cultivation, the 
poverty of the soil in some districts, and the 
necessity for artificial irrigation over a large 
area, arc extremely various, Bice, ghee, hides, 
shark fins, potash, saltpetre, asafoatida, bdel¬ 
lium, madder, indigo, oleaginous seeds as 
fodder for animals, frankincense, musk, ahmi, 
and gums, are all exported in greater or 
smaller quantities to tba nefghhoiiring states. 
In tlie Bombay market the productions of 

* Ste pn^ 27 . 


Bcinde are of great value, and constitute an 
important trade. 

During the reign of the Ameers, the coun¬ 
try retrogaded: that vile race plundered it, 
and discouraged in every way its progress. 
To the Brahmins these Mohammedan tyrants 
were tolerant, but the lower castes they loaded 
with oppression. The mass of the population 
are Hindoos, Jats, and Beloochces—the first- 
named of these being the oldest race of the 
present settlers, or, as some think, the abori¬ 
gines. The men of Scinde are not very tall, 
and seldom are of small stature; to the other 
Indians they are, in this respect, like the 
Spaniards among Europeans. They are well 
formed and strong, much superior to the 
natives of India in the lower provinces of the 
three presidencies. They are very broivn in 
complexion, with dark hair and browns. The 
females are both finely formed and featured; 
they are not secluded like the -women of the 
south, but are in this particular nearly as free 
as the Sikh ladies. 

The general resemhlance of Scinde to Egypt 
must strike €%■ ery one: a fertile plain bounded 
on tlie one side by mountains, and on the 
other by a desert; "a large river dividing it, 
which forms a delta as it api:troaches the sea, 
and periodically inundates the country’—■ 
constitute a singular resemblance. The 
districts or sub-districts into which Scinde 
is divided are Shikapore, Hyderabad, and 
Kurrachee, 

Hydeiiaead has been noticed in another 
page as remarkable for its peculiar situation, 
and its excellent climate. W ben treating on 
the climate of India generally, reasons W'Cre 
assigned for supposing that the locality was 
more favourable to healtb than any other in 
India. 

SniKArouE is a district to the -west of the 
Indus, lying between that river and Beloo¬ 
chistan;" it is the southern province of Scinde. 
Near to the Indus the soil is fertile; it be¬ 
comes sterile as it approaches towards BeJoo- 
chistan. The inhabitants are Jats, with a 
large sprinkling of BeJooebees, especially to 
the ’west of the district; tbei'e are Hindoos 
scattered along the river portion. Formerly 
their reputation was very bad, and they 
continued the practice of Dacoitee and other 
delinquencies untiJ the conquest of the British 
enforced order. TJie town of Shikapore 
stands in latitude 27^ 3d'north, and longitude 
18' east. The inhabitants are generally 
termed in Bcinde Shikaporees; they are 
Hindoos, The commerce of this city is con¬ 
siderable; and before the British occupation 
of the eoiintiy there Avere many rich hankers 
there, and a considerable trade kept up -with 
the Punjaub^ AiTglianistan, and Bajpootnua* 
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From Sliikapore to Turldst.an the bankers of 
this city were famous.* 

Kurrachee has of late years become ex¬ 
ceedingly important’—its commerce being 
rapidly on the increase. The establishment 
of a fair there was expected to produce great 
consequences, but they were not realised. 
The commodities were various and valimble 
^vh^ch were brought thither, but vendors 
rather tlian buyers made it tlieir resort on 
these occasions, I^ot with standing the failure 
in this respect, its position is such as to Jus¬ 
tify great expectations concerning its future 
prosperity, and its utility to India and to 
Britain, “ Kurrachee is a position of very 
great importance, whether regarded in a 
commercial, a political, or a military point of 
view. In a commercial point of view, it may 
he defined the gate of Central Asia, and is 
likely to become to India wliat Liverpool is 
to England, It lias been officially reported 
that accommodation exists for the reception 
within the harbour, at the same time, of 
twenty ships of eight hundred tons (and any 
number of smaller craft). The climate of 
Knrrachee is cool in proportion to its lati¬ 
tude ; and under British auspices, the town 
must speedily become a most important 
place,” f It is situated in latitude 24^51,' 
longitude 67*^ 2'. 

Mr, W. P. Andrews, chairman of the Sciude 
and Punjauh Railway, thus describes the port; 
“ The port is protected from the sea and had 
weather by Muuorah, a bluff rocky headland, 
projecting south-eastward from the mainland, 
and leaving a space of about two miles be¬ 
tween the extreme point and the coast to the 
east. The harbour is spacious, extending 
about five miles northward from Munorah 
Point, and about the same distance from the 
town, on the eastern shore, to the extreme 
western point,” 

The great obstacle to commerce, and also 
to the use of the harbour for military pur¬ 
poses, is a bar at the mouth. This bar, how¬ 
ever, admits at times of a depth of tw’enty-six 
feet of water, which allows vessels of con- 
siderable burden to come in, and also ships of 
war. Commodore Young, of the Indian navy, 
tndee in the year 1854, took in the steam- 
frigate Queen in the night, and while the 
south-west monsoon prevailed. During the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf, consequent 
upon the Persian occupation of Herat, Com¬ 
modore Rennie, of the Indian navy, was ecu’* 
stantly in the harbour, conveying troo2>3, and 
reported that the bar -water was more than 
was indicated by the port-register. 

During tlie year 1855 the following 8 hi 2 > 3 , 

* ElphiastOTie. 

t ThoratyJi's I 
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among others, entered the harbour of Kur 
rachee :—- 


Pi-om London* 

Tons. 

Draugtit. 

Dec. 1. 

IVIarioD . . . i , . 

. . 684 . . 

. 18 ft. 

6 ill. 

Noy. 23. 

Korwood .... 

. . 850 . . 

. . 15 ft. 

0 in. 

Oct 19. 

El Dorado.... 

. . 841 , . 

. . 21 ft. 

0 in. 

Stpt. 24. 

Jamea Gibb . . . 

. . 813 . . 

, . 21 fi. 

6 ill. 

Aug, 12. 

l^'lanoion , . , ♦ 

. . 388 . , 

, . 16 ft. 

3 II. 

„ 6. 

Kenilworth ♦ . . 

. . 5S3 . . 

. . 16 ft. 

6 ID. 

July SO. 

Graoger ..... 

. . 878 . . 

. . 19 ft. 

6 ia. 

li „ 

Sir James .... 

. . 64fi . . 

, . 


„ 26. 

A Inlander Wise . 

. . 295 . . 

. . 15 ft. 

0 iu. 


Saxon ...... 

. . 526 . . 

. . 15 ft. 

2 ia. 

June 30. 

Tamar...... 

. . 650 . . 

. . 17 ft. 10 ia. 

Semi ram i s.... 


, . large steamer. 

» 14. 

AgaiuemTion . . . 


. . 16 ft. 

3 ill. 


Brigadier-general Jacob, C.B,, offimtiug 
commissioner for Bcinde, reported, under 
date the 30tli of April, 185G, that during 
the year 1S54-5 vessels to the number of 
10S(b of the burthen of 56,61)5 tons, entered 
the port of Sciude, thirty-nine of which, in¬ 
cluding steamers, were square-rigged, of a 
burthen of 13,841 tons. The number that 
cleared outwards %va3 11 OS vessels, burthen 
58,104 tons, including square-rigged ships 
and steamers. 

These statements bear upon the commerce 
of India as well as upon the capabilities of 
Knrrachee, but are necessary here to show 
the relative capacity and position of the pro¬ 
vince to which this section refers. 

The court of directors of the East India 
Company commissioned a skilful engineer to 
examine how far the harbour was capable of 
iniprovement. Lieutenant Grieve, of the 
Indian navy, was directed by the commis¬ 
sioner thus ajqrointed to furnish detailed sur¬ 
veys. The result was a report favourable to 
the harbour —'' 'It is satisfactory to me to 
be able to state, at the outset, that I think 
the objects which the court of directors have 
in view—namely, the deepening, or even the 
entire removal “of the bar, and the general 
improvement of tlic harbour oi Kurrachee 
are not of doubtful execution; but that, ou 
the contrary, there is good reason to expect 
through the application of proper means, the 
aecompUshmeut of both-^and this at a mode¬ 
rate expense, when compared with %yhat I 
understand to be the almost national import¬ 
ance of a safe harbour at Knrrachee, capable 
of receiving and accommodating sea-going 
vessels of large tonnage; ’ and * that Kurrachee 
■ is capable of being made an excellent barhoui, 
and that there are no very great engineering 
or other physical difficulties to contend with 
in making it such/ The court of directora 
have sent out an experienced harbour engi¬ 
neer to assist in carrying out tlie plans of 
Mr. alker. To that able and excellent 
officer, Captain 0. D. Campbell, of the Indian 
navy, belongs the credit of having been the 
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first to Wee in on liis own responsibility a 
large armed steamer into tbe liarbour of Kur- 
racliee." . * * . “ Colonel Turner instituted a 
aeries of very careful experiments by boring, 
and showed most conclusively that there was 
not a particle of roek anywhere on the bar * 
that the whole was composed, to eonsiderable 
tlepth, of soft sand. The eBtablisbrnent of 
this fact of course removed one princii^al 
ground of tbe fear which mariners before 
—,of approaching or touching on the bar/* 

It would appear that the harbour is prac¬ 
ticable, and that for commerce and travel the 
)>osition is one of great consequenceThe 
j>ilgTinis from the countries on our north-west 
border, rovle to Bleeca and other holy 
cities, would supply traffic to tlie railway and 
steam dotiJla, and inci'ease the intercourse 
already established between Knrrachee and 
the ports of tlie Persian Gulf/’ From the 
Sutlej to the Ox us, wdioever wishes to com¬ 
municate with any jdace beyond the sea must 
pass through Kurracbee, It occupies a posi¬ 
tion scarcely less favourable to commerce than 
that of Alexandria^ 

The military importance of the port has 
been asserted in very strong terms by various 
officers of high standing, and by civilians, 
^\’hose official connection with government 
and military affairs qualified them to form an 
opinion, “Of the harbour of Kurrachee I 
have always had the Ingliest opinion." “It 
can hardly be doubted that Kurrachee is 
destined to be the great arsenal of the Pun- 
janb and Korth-western India—perhaps the 
emporinm, and even the real capital, of Bri¬ 
tish India." Brigadier-general Parr, coiii- 
nmnding at Kurrachee, stated that, "by the 
iacilities afforded for rapid communication 
with Sue^ and Blooltan, he hoped at no 
distant date it would positively take less time 
to move a brigade from Southampton to the 
Panjaub than it w'ould at i>resent take to 
move the Kurrachee brigade from this camp 
to Blooltan ; in other words, have 

So utha.mpto7if instead of Ki^rracJicCj the hme 
of ^our operations for an^ camj^ai^ns in the 
FiQ^janh^ or any eoinitries heyond itF 

The question as to how far Kurracbeo 
may afford a suitable port of debarkation for 
troops destined for the north-west provinces 
of India, whether under the government of 
Bombay or Agra, and for the non-regulation 
provinces (attached to those governments) of 
>Scinde and the runjaub, or in case of opera¬ 
tions against Eastern Beioochistan and Aff- 

^ ViJij append 11 to the reports of Col on el Jflcoli and of 
Mr. Da? 5 !ell, collector of rnstoms, regarding the trade of 
the province during the year I855-C. 

t Sir Henry I^Uitigcr. I 

^ Sir JnsUn Shell. | 

von. i. 
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gbanistan, is one <if great concein to tlie Bri- 
tiali government, and has obtained additional 
interest from the events of the revolt of 1857* 
During that period the governmcTit availed 
itself for the hrst time, on a scale of any mag¬ 
nitude, of this medium. The following is a 
list of vessels which sailed for Kimrachee with 
troops from the 14th of July to the 15th of 


October, 1857 — 

Kn. of 

BaiM, Ship. Tcdniis. 

July 14. Sir George Seymour.^^7 

„ ly. Eaniilks \ ^l^ 

,, ] y* Castle Eden.* 3^4 

„ 21. Bom an Emperor.. , . 15)3 

„ 21. Seringapatimi 213 

„ 21. EomSay.* . . * 348 

„ SL Albuera .. 227 

„ 21. Owen Gkndower ........ 21)3 

Sept. 2. Aiipore 203 

„ 24. Ireland, S.S. .......... 301 

Oct, 3. Bahinaa, S.S. . 433 

3 , 3. .\nstria, S.S. 733 

„ 15. Southampton, S.S.. . 024 

TEOOPS DISPATCITIID TllK OTXltLAXD BOCTK. 

Ship. Men. 

Oct. 2. Siiltmv, S.S. .. 117 

,, 14* Dntchmau, S.S. * * , , .... .122 


In connection with the rapid transmission 
of intelligence to and from India, the future 
of Kurrachee seems to promise much. During 
the TehclHon of tbe Bengal sepoys, the want 
of a rapid medium of imparting and receiving 
news and official communieatious was severely 
felt. Those wffio are sanguine of the prospects 
of Kurrachee dwell much on this point. Bfr, 
Andrews, already quoted, thus argues “ To 
be the nearest point to Europe of all onr 
Indian possessions is imi>ortant in many points 
of view, but more especiidly with reference 
to Hlie Euphrates valley route/ and every 
remark relative to the direct commuriication 
of Kurrachee is equally, if not more applic¬ 
able, to that vdtli Bussorab, as materiany re- 
dnchig the sea voyage from India. The 
electric wire will soon connect Kurrachee 
wnth the Funjaub; And when the proposed 
telegraph comnmnication is established with 
Europe, whether it he by the Persian Gulf or 
the lied Sea, or, as it ought to be, by both 
routes, tbe advantage will be great, of being 
tbe medium of disseminating the political and 
commercial intelligence of Europe to the most 
distant parts of our Indian possessions, and 
giving in exchange the most recent events in 
India and Central Asia. Hitherto beyond 
the pale of the electric chain that spans the 
empire, Kurrachee is destined, ere long, to 
become the chief seat of the telegraph in 
India." 

Sir Henry Pottinger, so famous in the civil 
and militarv administration of India, regarded 
Kurrachee'as the point between India ami 
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Enrope the best adapted for a port of com- 
iniini cation. 

Tlie facilities for the navigation of the 
Indus enter into the disciiaaion in connection 
with this ]jort. The difficulties in the way of 
niahing the Indus navigable are great. Sir 
Henry Pottinger pronounced it so, after giv¬ 
ing much attention to the matter under the 
most favourable opportunities. The reports 
which he prepared for the directors of the 
East India Company were, nnfortimatcl}", 
lost. In conveying at a later period to the 
court his ^dews of the advantages of Knrra- 
chec as a port, and the facility for railway 
enterprise afforded in the valley of the Indus, 
he ohserved I had a very complete jonrnai 
of all the events and circumstances attending 
the first imsslon to Seinde in IBOO, in which 
the dangers and difficulties of the uavigatiou , 
of the lower delta of the Indus were fully de¬ 
scribed, and exactly tallied with what have 
now been brongtit forward. My journal and 
all my notes and papers w-ere destroyed on 
the breaking out of the war in 1818, when 
the residency at Poonah was burned by the 
Mahratta army. What I now^ state may be 
so far satisfactor}^ perhaps, to the directors, 
as showing the views wdiieh were early forced 
on me with regard to the important question 
now imder discussion.” ^ 

The advantage of a line of railway in the 
direction specified would be important in a 
military point of view, whatever might be its 
commercial value. Mr. Frerc, the govern¬ 
ment commissioner, has used very conclusive 
arguments on the subject:—“The practical 
value of the railway was to increase the avail¬ 
able power of every ship, and of every man 
employed in military and i]aval operations. 
In reference to the Punjauh, the capacity of 
moving troops to a given point was of immense 
importance. If they looked at the map they 
would see that they had a mountainous range, 
between which and our possessions the Indus 
formed a natural boundary, and the company 
proposed to make a line along its level plains. 
In a niilitary point of view the advantage 
would be this, that if the Kbyber Pass should 
be closed to our forces, they could he moved 
with rapidity to the Bolan Pass, and in either 
case the enemy w^ould be taken in ffank or in 
the rear. In the meantime the Euphrates 
Valley Bailwa}^ Avould give them the com¬ 
mand of the sea-board of the Persian Gulf, 
and not only this, hut the completion of that 
railway would practically make Chatham 
nearer to any point of action in the Persian 
territory than any military force wffiich could 
be brought to bear upon it from Central Asia.” 

* Liplittinftiit-feaerai the Eight lloiL Sir Henry Pot- 
tiuger, Bart., G.C.B. 


VTiatever may be the effects, militaiy or 
commercial, of the Scinde Railway in counoc- 
tion with that of the Punjauh, tlie improve- 
luent of the Kurraeliee harbour may be made 
of vast use to India and to England irrespec¬ 
tive of it. A Scinde paper, published at the 
close of 1857, contained the following 

“ The camel train has commenced its work i 
eight hundred camels are laid on the line 
from Kurrachee to Rohree, and it is hoped 
that ■within another fortnight the line to 
Blooltan will be completed. Tw-enty camels 
are stationed at each chow^kee, and each 
canicl carries a load of four maunds or three 
hundred and twenty pounds, A rather novel 
proposition has been made by Moorad Khan, 
contractor at this station. He engages to 
convey the regimenta expected from England 
at Kurrachee, to Mooltan in tw^elve days. 
He proposes to lay a datvk of one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty camels, at each of 
twenty-five chowkies, at intervals on the 
road. Thvo soldiers with arms, aceoutre- 
iiients, and ammunition, with water, will form 
the load for one camel, to proceed to the 
first halting-place, where fresh camels will 
carry them on to the next stage, and eo on. 
The first lot of camels will return at night, 
and next day a fresh hatch of soldiers will 
proceed; thus the whole of the regimenta 
will he in advance together, in batches of 
three hundred each. The men on each 
camel will be provided with a cajawah, made 
quite convenient for them to lie down ou. 
The contractor will only require government 
to supply biscuits and grog, he guaranteeing 
a regular and good snpply of mutton, eggs, 
l^oultry, milk, butter, (fce., the whole of the 
way. ' This we consider a much better plan 
than keeping up a large establishment of 
camels, with the delay of moving up troops 
by regular marches, the attendant casualties, 
(fee. All this will be obviated by a fair remu¬ 
neration to the contractor, who stands all 
risks.” 

The Indus also, ■whatever the difficulties of 
its navigation for commercial purposes, can be 
made available for military objects, as the 
following extract, taken, at the close of 1857, 
from the Scinde Kossid will show:^—“The 
steamers Planet, Najjwr, and Assyria, with 
the fiats Ether seif and Niiocrts, have been 
ordered down from the Persian Gulf, and arc 
expected here daily. Tlie Indii^, nndergoiug 
rei>nire at Gizree, will be ready for ^vorlt 
again at the end of next week. There will 
he no delay now in launching the first of the 
new steamers at Keamaree, as the of 

tJte Wmd lias brought up from Bombay all 
the wood-w'ork required in tliis operation, 
and ere long we may hope to see her afloat. 
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"VVitli these valuable acquiahiona to the exist- | 
ing defective flotilla on the river, the iiaval j 
aiitliarities will he ahle to render invaluable 
service in the conveyance of tToot)s and 
stores lip the country, V’ith this fleet, and 
the camel train, organised so efficiently by 
Colonel Kntt, we ought to he in a position to * 
dispatch some thousands of soldiers for the 
relief of the upper provinces, in a shorter 
space of time than can possibly be done from 
the Calcutta side; and we think the public 
will agree with ue in saying, that it is very 
mil eh to be regretted that the home authorities 
did not order the greater portion of tlie re¬ 
inforcements now on their way out, to dis¬ 
embark at KuiTachee rather than in Tengah 
Had this been done, the present rebellion 
would have been entirely suppressed much 
earlier than it can possibly be by the ar¬ 
rangements already made in England for our 
snccour.*' 

Eiually, in reference to these views of Indian 
authorities in reference to this new emporium 
of commerce, and position of political resource, 
tlie C7a?caftci: so well qualified to 

offer an opinion, may he consulted Kiir- 
rachee, situated at the mouth of the Indus, is 
fast advancing in prosperity, and into notice 
as a seaport; it will probably soon be luiowui 
as the first in the empire, being superior to 
Calcutta, Madras, or even Bombay* In a 
commodious harbour, and safe anchorage, it 
will become a depot for the commerce (export 
and import) of all Northern India and Scinde 
with Europe.” 

The modes of opening up communication 
through Scinde affect also the commerce and 
military aiTaugeraents of the Punjaub; but 
senotis discussions exist as to whether the 
railway system or the river navigation is the 
better mode of aecompHshing the object. 
Two different schemes, based upon different 
rdews, on this subject at present occupy the 
attention of practical men, the East India 
Company, and the government. One jiarty 
proposes a raihvay of more than one hundred 
miles from Kuvrachee to Kotree, on the Indus, 
so as to render unnecessary the circuitous 
route of the river tlirough the delta. At 
Kotree the goods and passengers brought by 
the train are to be embarked on the Indus, 
and borne by steamers to Mooltan: another 
railway is to be constructed thence to Lahore. 
Originally it was sujiposed that a canal slioukl 
connect Kiirrachee (or rather Glisreebunder, 
ivhich is very near it) with Kotree, Por this 
plan the East India Company guavantee five 
per cent, to (he Investors. Upon this gua¬ 
rantee, however, the following critique lias 
been made in a letter to Lord Palmerston by 
B, H, Clarke, who has been for many I 


loo 

years a merchant in Bcinde and the Punjaub 
It ivould be impossible for any government 
to ensure to the per sons embarking in a rail¬ 
way, or any other speculation, the receipt of 
a sxiecific dividend, without coutracting ohli- 
gat'ious to an indefinite amount. If the 
sehemc does not pay, the loss must be sus¬ 
tained by some party or other, and that party 
is the govermuent, until the limit of five per 
cent lias been reached. But if the loss is 
more than five per cent., not only may the 
whole of the guaranteed interest be swallowed 
up, but the company may be gradually run 
into debt, wklcli debt, if contracted, the 
sIiareboMera must iiece.ssarily pay. 1 believe 
that the miscouceptions wdiich have existed 
as to the nature of the East India Company's 
guarantee have had this miachievotis effect, 
that they have taken aw’ay that inducement 
which would otherwise have existed to inves¬ 
tigate the intrinsic merits of any of these 
guaranteed projects before embarking in 
them—the shareholder resting on the convic¬ 
tion that he sure of a five per cent, 
return upon Lis money, how^ever \vorthless 
and disastrous the enterprise might he,” 

In favour of the united river and railway 
scheme, comprising the Punjaub as well as 
Bcinde, tlie following eminent authorities are 
pledged, iiTespective of those akeady quoted 
as approving of some railway and river com - 
munications being speedily opened up through 
these provinces:— 

" The railroad and the steamers may be 
said, %\ ith truth, to be the crying wants of the 
Punja\ih,” 

What a gloi'ious thing it would Jiave 
been, liad the Euphrates Valley Railway and 
tlie Scinde and Punjaub Railway been accom¬ 
plished facts at the time of the present 
msur recti on 1 ” f 

“ It is sufficient to say that the Punjaub 
section wall, in a military and political point 
of view^, he of more consequence than perhaps 
any other part of the railway* Following 
generally the line of the present Grand Trunk 
Hoad, it w ill bind together the series of first- 
class military stations held by the very Sower 
of tlie army, European and native. It will 
connect the whole of these with the most 
salient point (Pcshawur) of the most imj>or- 
tant of the several frontiers, by which the 
British Empire in the Bast is bounded. It 
will render the wkole pow'-er of the empire 
capable of being rapidly concentrated and 
brought to bear upon a spot of vital couse- 
qucnce to the polities of Central Asia and of 
the countries bordering upon Eui^ope. Fur¬ 
ther, in a commercial point of view^^ the 

* Chief Corutnisaionei* of the Punjaub. 

t ZiiAwe C/irotiiciej August, 1857- 
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section %vill comniAnd ci portion of 
tlie commerce between India and Central 
Asia/’ * 

Tke survey of tbe country from Lahore to 
Peshawur has been recommended by the 
government of India, and authorised by the 
Last India Company, and its execution en¬ 
trusted to the engineering staff of the Bcinde 
Eailway Company. 

Notwithstanding such high autliority, and 
the guarantee given by the East India Com¬ 
pany above referred to, it is maintained by 
otlier persons of authonty that the scheme 
can never answer the ends proposed, Tlie 
railway from Kiirrachee to Kotree, or to 
Hyderabad, must he carried, it is maintained, 
tlirough a comparatively barren track, u hicli 
would itself afford no moans of support ■ and 
when vessels come down from tlm Pnnjanb 
to the point wliere the I’aiJ meets the river, 
it would he nnremunerative to unload and 
consign the cargo to the more expensive con¬ 
veyance of the rail. By those who advocate 
this scheme, a company has been formed to 
navigate the Indus and its confluents by 
steamers and barges adapted to the depth 
and character of the streams. The autho¬ 
rities who maintain this view affirm that it 
w ill be long before Northern and Western 
India will be in a condition to support rail¬ 
ways, and if ever it be, it must arise from the 
increased wealth and commercial power and 
refiiurements fostered by the more adefpiate 
na vigation of the great rivers. 

Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, late Coin- 
luander of the Indian navy; Captain Woodley, 
one of the most experienced captains of river 
steam-vessel 3 in the Indian service; the late 
chief engineers of Bengal, Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay; Messrs. Boulton ami Watt; Mr. Fair- 
hairn of Manchester; Mr. Penn, Mr. Miller, 
^Ir. Bummers, Mr. White, shipbuilder, of 
Cowes ; Mr. Bteele, shipbuilder, of Greenock; 
Captain Hall, C.B,, late of the one of 

of the most distingnished officers in the Eng¬ 
lish navy; Captain Hoseason, whose talents 
and scientific attainments are well known in 
professional circles; Captain Cotton, brother 
of the celebrated Brigadier Cotton of Pesha- 
wiir, and of the equally distinguished Colonel 
Cotton, chief engineer of Madras; Lieutenant 
^^'^ood, of tlie Indian navy, who surveyed the 
Indus, and organised the navigation of that 
xMver as it is now conducted under the govern¬ 
ment;—are authorities in favour of the Indus 
navigation scheme to the exclusion of the 
Bcinde railways. 

There is thus not only a wide field for 
action, hut also for discussion, as to which 
jdan will best suit the w ants of Bcinde, the 
* Eepoit of Fuiijaub GovxTnment on It ail way&, 


Piinjaub. and Western India, Both projects 
can hardly exist long together; and as the 
raiLs’ay system is patronised liy the East 
India Company, it is certain to be tried. In 
a chapter on the commerce of India, the 
report of the commissioners of the Punjauh 
will he given, which will probably satisfy the 
reader as to the commercial value of the 
respective schemes. In this place it is only 
appropriate to notice it as it regards the 
geography and topograpliical relations of 
the conntries in questioUj and of the port 
of Kiirrachee in relation to Bcinde, the Indus, 
and the conntries above them. 

Scimle is not so rich in ancient remams as 
many other parts of India. One of the most 
interesting is the aucient city of Erahminabad. 
hlr. Bellasis has investigated the ruins, and 
brouglit to light various objects of x^aliie to 
the antiquarian and historian. The city is 
situated about fifty miles east of the Indus, 
near the hank of what then must have been 
the principal channel when it dchonclied 
at Luclqnit, and which now forms the Eastern 
Nurra, witli its dry channel, and its strings of 
lakes, or d/iutnis. About the eighth century 
of our era, if we are to credit the ancient 
histories of Bcinde, Brahminabad was large 
and fiourishing. No histories written since 
the ninth century refer to it as an existing 
city, whence it is inferred that about one 
thousand years ago it was destroyed hv 
an earthqnakc—no uncominou catastrophe in 
Indian cities, and Bcinde Las sufi'ered ex¬ 
tensively from such convulsions of nature. No 
portion of the city was swallow'cd up, and its 
ruins can be easily traced, A wall surrounds 
it, wliieli is pi'ovided witli gates at certain 
distances, Tbis ciTcumvallation is about 
four miles in extent, and probably enclosed a 
population of one liimdrcd thousand persons, 
wliieh is fai' below the amount that the old 
historians assign to it. The walls and houses 
are composed of well-juade hriek, and the 
huilding was well executed, Bkeletons are 
found ecattered in the ruins, as if the disaster 
came suddenly, leaving the people no o]>por- 
tunity of escape. Glass and glazed earthen¬ 
ware were in use among the inhabitants, and 
their vessels of these materials were formed 
upon Greek models, and are exquisitely ele¬ 
gant, Carvings in cornelian and ivory, and 
glass enamels, elegantly executed, have been 
discovered. It has been observed, as a sin¬ 
gular circumstance, that the art of dyeing the 
onyx w'as known to the dv'ellei's in Brahinin- 
ahad one thousand years ago, as it is practised 
in Germany at the present day, by boiling in 
oil, and then heating. This art was also 
knou'ii in India proper, but has been long 
lost. Exquisite productions in ivory—toys, 
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cups, niid inlaid ornamental Avork—have also ' 
been found, slniilar in style of execution to 
tlie inlaying for wliicli Bombay is so famous. 
Sets of ivory eliessnien were among tliese 
delicate manufactures, similar in all respects 
to tliose now ill use—confirming tbe opinion 
entertained by some Indian antiftuaries,* that 
tlie game was known in India from very 
remote times. There is now proof that chess 
was a favonrite amnsement among the na¬ 
tions of India, not only when Europe was 
buried in the darkness of the early portion of 
the middle ages, but long before Christianity 
shed its light upon western Lands. 

Sciude and portions of Belooeliistan are, 
like Egypt, almost without rain, TJiat this 
was not formerly a condition of the climate of 
8ciiido Mi\ BeJlasis thinks proven by tho 
condition of the bricks in Brahminabad, and 
other ruined cities in the same ncighhonr- 
Jiood; for it is remarkable that in rainleas 
countries clay is seldom baked, the dryness 
of the atmosphere rendering that process 
minecessary. In the ruined cities near the 
Indus tho bricks were invariably baked, 
affording iiresumptive evidence that the cli¬ 
mate eleven hundred years ago was not what 
it is now; indeed, there must have been some 
considerable alterations to canse the river to 
abandon its course, and form for itself another 
fifty miles dist ant, Wh ether or not the mete or - 
oiogical induct ions of the learned antiquary 
be correetj it is at least certain that he has 
started an interesting inquiry, and supplied 
data to guide it. 

It is supposed that the ve.stiges of for¬ 
mer generations discovered in the ruins of 
.Brahininabad will throw light upon the in¬ 
terval bet^veeii the Greek and Molmmniedan 
lieriods of Indian history, aiding in filling u]> 
the historical gap which still exists, One 
of the practical advantages at the present 
day of these antiquarian speculations has been 
the suggestion that by planting trees, and by 
cultivation, forced by irrigation, the climate 
of Scinde may be infiuenced bo as to procure 
frequent rain. ^ 

It must not he supposed by the reader that 
Sciiide is entirely without rain; it occasionally 
falls, and sometimes in furious storms, which 
smite the earth like a deluge. On a former 
page, when referring to the rainy seasons of 
India, notice was taken of such rain-falls in 
Scinde. The last signal instance of the kind 
occurred in ISul, during the months of July 
and August; there had been none other such 
for thirty years previouBl}^ The phenomena 
attending this exceptional season were re- 

* Sir IVilJiam Joaea, 

f General WooJburn, 

I The Times, ISaG, 
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markable. Beporta were made to the com¬ 
mit sioner of Bcinde concerning them, by whom 
they were comnumicated to the Bombay Geo- 
grapldcal Society. One of the assistant col¬ 
lectors, while visiting the country behveen 
Gliorahbarvee and Kotree, near Hyderabad, 
observed that, althongh a^ steady wdnd l>lcw‘ 
from the south-west* the* clouds invariably 
came from the cast and north-east, and passed 
over the level country wdth a gyratory motion 
to the south-east, apparently turning off to- 
w’ards the latter direction by the w^estern 
h i ] Is. W h en tb e wi nd blew only from the nortl i, 
there was a cessation of rain. The effect on 
the delta of the Indus was to destroy cultiva¬ 
tion by the sudden anti overwhelming rise of 
tlie river and tlie subsequent rains. The 
assistant commissioner had every reason to 
apprehend that, by the rising of tho Oochta 
and Lewara Eivers, the low-lying town of 
Gliorabbarree would be entirely swept away,^ 
In Kurrachee such effect w^as produced on 
many houses by the torrent of tbe Laree, 
The better class of the houses in Seiude have 
substantial stone foundations; the frames are 
of the bahool, or even better wood; and to 
sux>port a coating of prepared mud, w ith which 
they are covered, the short wood of the 
country, either tamarisk or mangrove, is 
made use of as lathes are iu lioiises of English 
construction. The roofs are fiat, and are 
tccted wdth mud only, From the 10th of 
July to the 4-th of August 0'99 inches of rain 
fell at Kotree (where a register was kept), 
w^hereas the usual fall of rain for the whole 
season, at Hyderabad is about two inches.^ 

Iu many xiortions of Sciiule good water for 
drinking is scarce; the village weUs often 
yield an inadequate snxiply; and where there 
is no cultivation or jungle, the small quantity 
of rain that falls is insufficient to yield a 
supply for any lengtli of time. This is one 
cause of the limited population of large dis¬ 
tricts. 

Among what may be termed tlie phenomena 
of the climate of Scinde is a peculiarity refen-ed 
to frequently by tlie xieoxile—that rain falls, at 
all events iu Upper Scinde, lu cycles of years, 
so that there are series of dry years and of 
rainy years of from forty to fifty iu eacl; 
series. The natives declare that thirty years 
ago rain fell every year during the hot season, 
and they foretell that a similar series of years, 
having their rainy months, is about to com¬ 
mence. There is abundant evidence in tlie 
remaius of old biiuds, and the marks of culti¬ 
vation along the western frontier, that the 
river streams at one time afforded a much larger 

* G. EkuJtir, assistant to collector for laud clearances. 

j H. B. Ellis, assistant commissiorTcr, 

J J, Crdg^ assistant ci^ril surgeon. 
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STtpplj of water than they have done of late- 
The deputy-collector of Sewau informed BIr- 
Ellis, the assistant-commissioiier of Bcinde, at 
the close of 1851^ that it was his iinpreasiorij 
R om his own ohservation, and what he had 
heard from the inhahitants, that such cycles 
of rainy seasons were characteihstics of the 
climate of Scinde, 

Reference has been made on former pages 
to the frequency of earthquakes in India, and 
in Seinde in partieulai". On the frontier of 
Upper Seinde, in 1852, a disastrous instance 
of such a natural convulsion occurred. On 
the 24th of January, Ivahiin, the chief town 
of the Blurreea, was totally destroyed. The 
people of Giitcliee state tiiat every three 
or four years shocks are felt in the Murree 
hills. In a report made to the Right Hou, 
Lord Viscount Falkland, a list of earthqualsies 
for the year 1851 was officially drawn up ■— 

J 7.’"A alight shock felt at places in the 

Piinjaub- 

Teh'uar^ 2.—At Pooljee, near Sewan, I 

Teiritunj 4.—At Lahore and Wu^eernbad* | 

Aj^ril 19.“Thice shocks felt at Gwatlir^ in Bfekran; j 

aeveml houses destrojed* ] 


Aj^rll 22 and 27-—Earthqnakca fdt at Oolhul and at 

Syarec, iti Sup-Bcih. 

l}C€mnher^%* —Boloocliistun ‘ at Shahpore, in Cutcheci 

at the foot of the Miirrce hills. 

These statUtics were communicated by 
Major John Jacob, O.B, In hU letter an 
irtclosm'e from Lieutenant Mere wether, of the 
Seinde horsey an officer who greatly distin¬ 
guished himself in the command of irregular 
cavalry, afforded more detailed information- 
That officer affinued that the eartliqiiake of 
the Dth of February^ 1852, extended to Gun- 
dava^ Dadur, Lakree, Pooljee, and Chuttnr, 
About four o'clock in the morning, at the 
appearance of the false dawn, the first heav- 
ings of the earth gave indications of the 
approaching catastrophe. Successive shocks 
thrc^v the people of the u^hole neighbouring 
hill country into consternation, and consigned 
numbers, besides cattle and houses, to a com¬ 
mon buriah 

In any speculations wffiich Englishmen in¬ 
dulge as to the cultivation and civilisation of 
Seinde, Belooclustan, and the Punjaiib, account 
must be taken of the peculiar natural laws to 
which these regions are subjected. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

CEYLON:—GEOLOGY-PEORUCTIONS—POPULATION—EELIGIOK—LITERATLTIE—CHIEF TOWNS- 


On the second page a general view of Ceylon 
was given, and it was then intimated that a 
more detailed description would appear in its 
4approp>riate place. 

The island is situated between 5^ 5C/ and 
0*^ dO' nortli latitude, and 80"^ and 82“^ east 
longitude- From its shape and position, it 
liaa been called a pearl on the brow of the 
Indian continents The superficial area is 
about two tlionsand four hundred square 
miles- It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Gulf of Manaar, by which it is separated 
from the mainland; its other limit is the 
Indian Ocean. 

The sea-shore presents more diversity of 
scenery in proportion than the continent. lu 
many places it is marked by bare and bold 
rocks, wlueh are for the most part pictu¬ 
resque ; generally the shores are wooded, 
especially with the cocoa-nut tree, and the 
scenes presented are characterised by rich 
oriental beauty- The interior is mountainous, 
the elevations ranging from six to eight thou¬ 
sand feet- The mountains form a sort of 
natural circular defence, of ■which the natives 
frequently availed themselves to resist foreign 
aggression. Primeval forests clothe the moun¬ 


tains, with few exceptions, to their summits. 
The cinnamon laurel, the coffee shrub, and 
other use fid and agreeable trees and shrubs, 
flourish in or near tliese forests on spots wliere 
tlie situation favours tJieir growTln 

The geological character of the island is 
almost uniform, being, with little exception, 
constituted of jirimitive rock. The exceptions 
consist of new^ formations, and are to be 
found in a few places on the shore. The 
varieties of primitive rock are numerous. 
Dolomite, quartz, and hornblende, are often 
met with, hut granite greatly predominates. 
This rock, with gneiss, is found in such 
varieties as to test severely the skill of the 
geologist in classification. Grey-coloured 
granite, fine-grained, is sometimes ibnnd. A 
clergyman %Yen acquainted with the geology 
of the island says,““ I have seen very beau¬ 
tiful specimens from the sea-shore in the 
'sdeinity of Trincomalea, in wdiicli tlie quartz 
is of a grey or hlacMsh coloured rock-crystal, 
and the felspar of a vivid fleshy hue.” In 
the Kandian provinces gneiss and sienite are 
found; the former is considered very heaii^ 
tiful, formed of quartz and white felspar, with 
black mica, and a multitude of garnets of a 
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pale colour. HornLlenda and greenstone 1 
abound in the mountains; the first is seldom 
seen in massive form, nor are the dolomite 
and quartz. Dolomite is to he met with as 
frequently as granite in great variety, gene¬ 
rally crystaline, and of a pure white colour; 
and very frequently it is formed of rhombs, 
which a blow of a hammer separates w-ith 
facility ” Embedded and in veiiis it is found 
in the neighbouriiood of Kandy, and in the 
lower hills in other districts. In the vicinity 
of Trincomalee there is a remarkable hill, 
formed of quartz, Bandstone exists all along 
the ooast^—sometimes of a dmi colour, and 
more frequently of a dull yellow. In the 
north the limestone formation prevails; it 
contains multitudes of shells, generally of a 
drab or grey coloui*. WJien this rock is 
broken the fracture is eonchoitlal. 

The minerals of Ceylon are chiefly iron and 
manganese; others are obtained in scanty 
proportions. Iron e^tista all over the island 
in one or other of its forms—bog iron, mag¬ 
netic, red hematite, pyrites, specular iron, or 
blue phosphate. I^o large vein of iron ore 
has as yet been discovered, *■ Black oxide of 
manganese occurs scattered and imbedded in 
gigantic rocks in small quantities, but at so 
great a distance inland, that tlie carriage 
would be too expensive to admit of a profit- 
able export trade. It is very remarkable that 
no other metals have as yet been discovered 
in a country where the nature of the rock 
would indicate their existence. However, 
although some authors have asserted that 
gold and mercury are found native in Ceylon, 
such we believe to be most incorrect, and we 
have never heard that either lead, copper, or 
tin, has as yet been discovered. 

“Lanka-diva* abounds in every variety of 
the quartz family—hyalite, chalcedony, iron 
flint, and rock-crystal, which latter is found 
crystalised and massive in great quantities, 
and of a variety of colours. This is made 
use of by the Cingalese, who form lenses for 
spectacles from it, and employ it for statuary 
and ornamental purposes, Bose quartz, 
phrase, amethyst, and cat's eye, are also 
abundant. The Ceylon cat’s eye is the moat 
valuable in existence, and is much more prized 
there than in Europe. Topaz and schorl are 
also found in Ceylon; the foi'mer is commonly 
of a yeliowisli or bluish white colour, but 
perfect crystals of it are very rarely to be met 
with. Common schorl occurs very plentifully 
in granitic rocks, and in some places it is 
mixed nith felspar and qnartz; tourmalin is 
occasionally to be met with, but of a very iii' 
ferior description, and these are either of 
red, green, or honey colour. 

* The native name for Cejion. 
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“ In the granitic rock garnet, cinnamon stone, 
and pyrope abound, and the common garnet 
is found diffused in gneiss through the w Imie 
island; the crystals, however, are diminutive 
and ill-defined. Tlie precious garnet occurs 
in hornblende rock in the neighbourhood of 
Trincomalee, but of an inferior description. 
Cinnamon stone has heretofore beei^ exclu¬ 
sively found in Ceylon, where it is very ahun- 
daut, although confined to particular districts, 
and is principally met with in Matura. It is 
found in very large masses of many pounds in 
weight, and small pieces of irregular form in 
the granitic alluvial. The zircon, called by 
the Cingalese ^ Matura diamond,' which is 
found ill the island, is considered to be the 
best in the world; besides zircon and hya¬ 
cinth there is another species in Ceylon, which 
is opaque, tmerystallaed, and massive. Zircon 
is found both of yellow, green, red, and light 
grey colonrs, which the native merchants dis¬ 
pose of respectively for topaz, tourmalin, 
rubies, and diamonds. Ceylon has for a con¬ 
siderable period been renowned for its rubies, 
of which there are four species—namely, sap¬ 
phire, spinell, chrysoberyl, and coniiidura, 
which are found in granitic Tock> The prin¬ 
cipal varieties of sapphires—such as red, 
purple, yellow, blue, white, and star stone- 
are met with, sometimes of large size, and in 
perfection, at blatura, Baffragam, and other 
places. The purple, or oriental amethyst, is 
rare, and the green still moTe so, SpineU is 
very rare, and is occasionally met with in the 
clay-iron ore in the Kandian provinces^ where 
gneiss is abundant. Chrysoberyl is peculiarly 
rare, and is said generally to come from Saf- 
fragam. Comodurn is very plentiful at a 
place called Battagammana, w’hcre it is found 
on tlie banks of a small river called Agiri 
Kandnra; it is of a brownish colour, and is in 
the form of large six-sided prisms. 

In the family of felspar Ceylon produces 
tables par, Labrador stone, adularia, glassy 
felspar, compact felspiar, and common fels]iar. 
The Labrador stone is found at Trincomalee, 
and adularia is plentiful in Kandy. Common 
hornblende is abundant, and glassy treniolite 
and pitch stone occur in the neighbourhood 
of Trincomalfee. Blica, forming a component 
part of granite and gneiss, is very plentiful, 
and frequently ia found enclosed in these 
rocks, where it occurs in very extensive 
flakes, which the Cingalese employ for orna¬ 
mental purposes. Gi^een earth is rather tin- 
common, but is found in Lower Ouva of 
a green and pea-green colour. At Galle 
and Trincomalee common chlorite is found 
scattered through quartz. Talc, dolomite, 
carbonate of magnesia, and native carbonate 
of magnesia, are occasionally discovered. 
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Sul [ill ur aud graphite also oecur—Oic former 
rarely, hut the latter ia ahundaut in Saffragam. 
Kit rate of lime and nitre are very commoiij 
and the nitre caves appear to be formed of 
carbonate of lime and fel3]>ar. 

Salt lakes exist to a largo extent in the 
district called Megampattoo, ou tlie sea-shore, 
and which in all probability are supplied from 
the sea, as the saline contents of both in ove 
to be of a similar nature. 

“ All the soils of the island appear to have 
originated from decomposed granite rock, 
gneiss, or clay-iron stone, and in the majority 
of cases quart^i is the largest, and frequently 
nearly the sole ingredient. It is very re- 
niarkahle that tlie natural soils of Lanl%a-diva 
do not contain more than between one and 
three per cent, of vegetable substance, which 
may be attributed to the rapid decomposition, 
occasioned by a high degree of temperature, j 
and liea^^ falls of rain. The moat abundant 
crops are produced in the dark brown loam, 
which is formed from decomposed granite and 
gneiss, or in reddish loam, which is formed 
from Kabo ok stone, or clay-iron stone. The 
soils which have been found to produce infe¬ 
rior crops are those in wliich a large propor¬ 
tion of quarts: is contained. The soil derived 
from clay-iron stone is of a reddish brown 
colour, and has the property of retaining 
water for a very long time, to which may be 
attributed its jDvodnetive quality. To the 
practical and scientihe agriculturist Lanka- 
diva affords abundant opportunity for expe¬ 
riment and investigation where the soil is in 
a state of nature, and unimproved by the ad¬ 
mixture of any description of manure.”* 
Ceylon is very favourably situated as to its 
water supply, a most imx>ortant condition to 
the prosperity of a tropical country. The 
streams flow-ing from the higher grounds are 
uoinerous and pure, and in most parts of the ' 
island excellent rings supply the people. 
The remains of tanlcs and reservoirs are fre¬ 
quently traced, and on a vast scale, showing 
that the whole island at a very remote period 
was brought under high cultivation. So stu¬ 
pendous were those formations for tlie ^mr- 
poso of irrigation, that it has been observed 
of them by a competent authority, " they were 
hardly surpassed by tlic kindred “wonders of 
^ British government has ne¬ 

glected to restore these great works, although 
it must he obvious that the soil might be 
made vastly more productive, that many ages 
past the population was many fold what it is 
now, and tlie wealth of the island propor¬ 
tionate. Sir Thomas Maitland, half a century 
since, proposed the restoration of the tanks. 
Giant’s Tank,” at Cattoe Kate, was es2:>e- 
* a>id (he Cin^^hse, 


dally made the subject of this rccommeuda- 
tioii, hut the estimated cost was£25,CK}0, and 
the time required to bring it back to some¬ 
thing like its former efficiency was three 
years, Tiieso estimates were prohahly erro¬ 
neous, but they were sufficient to deter the 
government from the undertaking. Some 
idea may he formed of the magnitude of 
that ancient ivork from the fact that Yillages 
have been formed wiilmi iU limiUj wiiose 
inhabitants have made several other tanks to 
irrigate their ffeids. Sir Emerson Tennant 
instituted inquiries, and urged the supreme 
go Adornment to undertake the matter, on the 
ground that it was “certain to repay the 
revenue the udiole, and more than the whole, 
of tlie expenditure.” 

The productions of Ceylon may be inferred 
from its geological cliaracter, climate, and 
amount of irrigation. Its most charactenstic 
production is lemon-grass, Avhicli is so called 
by the English because it exudes a powerful 
smell of lemon. The natives call it Laiika- 
diva^ and the botanical name is Androjfyogoii 
^ckenanthxt&. It is excellent pasture for buf¬ 
faloes, and yields an essential oil, which would 
prove an exquisite perfume. This grass 
gi’OATs on all the Kandiau hills ■ its smell and 
taste are refreshing, unless too frequently 
used. 

The vegetables of Europe do not grow 
Avell, except in Newrera Elba, but the indige¬ 
nous vegetables are luxuriant—such as sv'eet 
2 >otatoes, yams, occus, hringals, &c. 

The chief cultivation is rice. The paddy 
fields are the grand reliance of the Cingalese 
hnshandman. The mode of sOAviug and till¬ 
ing is much the same as throughout the East 
generally. The plougli is drawui by oxen or 
buffaloes, which also tread out the corn. The 
superstition of the people causes in vaiiotis 
ways much loss to tlie agriculturist, especially 
loss of time. Some of the ceremonies con¬ 
nected w’ith the harvest are eminently absurd. 
“ The treading out of the paddy is 2 )orformed 
upon a hard floor, prepared for the purpose 
by heating the clay \ before the iiatiA^es begin 
the work, however, a mystic rite and incanta¬ 
tion are observed by the oAvner of the paddy, 

’ in the expectation of preserving the produce 
from the evil sinrits* The ceremony is per¬ 
formed by describing three circles, one within 
the other, on the centre of the fl.oor, with the 
^ aslies of wmod, wdiich the owner scatters from 
a large leaf ; the circles ai^e equally quartered 
by a cross, the four points of Avhicli are ter¬ 
minated by a character resembling a viitten 
I letter il/; within the inner circle the owner 
lays some paddy^Btraw, upon which he places 
a few pieces of quartz and a smaH piece of the 
kohomba-tree, the whole of which he coA^ers 
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over witli paddy-straw ; lie then walhs loimd 
the cabalistic figure tliree times, and stops at 
one of the ends, salaams three times with up¬ 
raised hands, and finally prostrates himself 
npon the earth, all the time repeating incan¬ 
tations, ^Yhen this ceremony has been com¬ 
pleted, the paddy is piled upon the concentric 
circles, and the hnffaloes arc iiuinediately after I 
urged to the task of treading the corn/’ 
Wheat and maize are also grown. 

Coffee is indigenous to the island (Cofea 
Arahica). The natives have used the decoc¬ 
tion of the berry as long as anything definite 
in Cingalese history can be traced. The 
coffee now grown in the island is, hoivever, 
generally supposed to be an importation from 
Java, where it was obtained from Mocha, 
The wild coffee of Ceylon is very inferior. 
The appearance of the cultivation is most 
pleasing. The bushes in the fiowering sea¬ 
son are eovered with silvery blossoms, which 
contrast finely with the deep green leaves. 
When the shrubs are in fruit, the appearance 
is also striking, the berries, wdien ripened, 
being of a deep red colour, harmonise with 
the foliage. The ordinary appearance of a coffee 
plantation is that of an extensive’garden of 
evergreens, with occasional forest trees among 
them, which are preserved to shelter the 
plantations. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated with some 
success. 

Various plants and shrubs, profitable for 
commerce, are also cultivated, Tobacco, of a 
quality highly valued in the iladras presi¬ 
dency, has for some years received attention 
from cultivators. 

Cotton has been neglected, hut some fine 
specimens have been grown. The opinion 
of an exj>erienced American planter ^vas 
taken a lew years ago as to the adaptation 
of the soil and climate to this article, and he 
made the following report:—“I am of opi¬ 
nion, from what I saw of the climate, tempe¬ 
rature, and soil, that Ceylon will produce 
cotton equal in quality, and when the com¬ 
paratively small amount of capital required 
is considered, I doiiht not it may even pro¬ 
duce the article cheaper than tve can tn 
Americaj where a large sum must be laid out 
for labour, and where the expense of food 
aud clothing is much greater than the cost of 
importing labour into Ceylon, independently 
of the risk of a mortality among the labourers 
after they liad been purchased," 

Under tlie Dutch rule indigo was culti¬ 
vated, and considerable quantities exported; 
since the British acquired the island that cul¬ 
tivation has fallen off. The plant is indige¬ 
nous, and the soil adapted to yield a superior 
quality under proper immageineut. 
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One of the most curious productions of 
Ceylon is the water-uvit 
The natives ruh the nut over the interior of 
their “water chatties," by which means all 
impure and earthy matter which the winter 
holds hi solution "is precipitated, rendering 
it healthy. Even muddy water, and water 
which, although apparently clear, is known 
to he unhealthy, are purified by this nut, ^ 
Various fine trees, which render luxurious 
and wholesomo fruit, and some of which, by 
their foliage, hark, or timber, are valuable for 
commerce, are natural to the soil of Ceylon, 
Tlie cocoa-lint tree holds a prominent place 
among these, encircling nearly the whole 
island. The appearance of this tree is ymy 
imposing everywhere, hut viewed from the 
sea upon the shores of Ceylon it is especially 
so. Growing to a height considerably more 
til an a hundred feet, its form, leaf, and fruit 
all picturesque, it is an attractive object, and 
groves of these trees present an aspect so 
tropical to Europeans, and so peculiar, as 
always to excite their interest, especially 
when first seen, Europeans, also, generally 
relish the arrack distilled from the juice of 
the flowmr, and the sugar, although deep- 
coloured and coarse-grained^ which is pre¬ 
pared from the same source, Tlie lyatives 
eat the puli> of the green fruit, and it yields a 
refreshing drink, which orientals and^ occi¬ 
dentals alike prize. AYith the ripe fruit, and 
the oil extracted from it, English peox>le are 
well acquainted. The refuse, or oil cakes, is 
also known in England to be good food for 
cattle. Cordage, matting, mattress-stuffing, 
dtc.j are used in Europe when beaten from 
the husks of the cocoa-nut. The Jom\g 
branches are used as brooms; the fibre as 
cordage ; the leaves as thatch; and when 
burned tbey produce a useful alkali. To tlie 
Cingalese, especially those limng near the 
coast, the cocoa-nut tree is of unspeakable 
value in sickness as well as healtb^ for the 
hark oil is an emollient in cutaneous diseases, 
and tlie root affords a decoction, the medicinal 
virtue of w-hich is much relied upon. It is 
probable that articles of furniture made from 
the cocoa-nut tree will be ultimately used in 
England, for the u’ood takes a fine poJisli, 
and has a beautiful vein. 

The areka, or betel-nut tree (Archa cate¬ 
chu) ^ is also a useful growth of the island. It 
is a tali palm, with handsome feathery foliage, 
wiiicli is attached to the tree by a tough 
impervious bark, which is used by tlie natives 
for presendng drink or rice on their journeys. 
The nut is used for various native purposes; 
and when exported is also turned to account 
by foreigners. 

The bread-fruit tree incisa) 
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has been too frG<][ueiitly described m popular 
works to require description here* The 
natives make a curry of the fruit, and the 
British boil it or fry it as a vegetable, 

The orange-tree is especially beautiful in 
Ceylon, and noted for the richness of its 
odour* 

The nutmegj clove, and other sweet spice 
shrubs, are interesting in appearance, de¬ 
lightful in odour, and valuable as materials 
of commerce* 

Tile cinnamon (JSawws cmnamorum) is 
well known as a staple of Ceylon commerce. 
The anti-free-trade system, so long pursued 
by the government, has, Iiowever, oppressed 
the cultivation, and thrown the trade to a 
great extent into the hands of the Hutch at 
Java. By levying and maintaining an export 
duty for many years, the production has been 
repressed, to the permanent injury of the 
colony* The cinnamon laurel is not so beau¬ 
tiful as some others of the useful shrubs and 
trees noticed, but it is neverliieless pleasing 
to the eye. 

The jack-tree {Artrocarpns integr(foUa) is 
one of the enormous species of trees indige¬ 
nous to Ceylon. This tree is elegant in 
form, most agreeable to the eye, and it extends 
a grateful shade by its far-spreading branches. 
The fruit is of enormous size, varying from 
six inches to two yards in circumference, the 
form being oval. Both the trunk and branches 
of this tree bear fruit. ** Their external cover¬ 
ing is rough, and of a greenish hue, and their 
section of a whitish colour, containing a number 
of kernels, enveloped in a yellowdsb coatings 
which is of a most luseious flavour, but pecu¬ 
liarly disagreeable to the olfactory nerves* The 
kernels are the size of a pigeon’s egg, and, w^hen 
cooked, make good food, and excellent curry. 
The timber is of a yellorv colour, but when 
polished with beesw^ax it approaches to a 
light-coloured mahogany, and all ordinary 
furniture is manufactured of it*** 

The niuiherry-ti’ee floiurishes in various 
parts of the island, but little use is made of it* 
The production of silk in Ceylon ought to be 
considerable* 

The tala, or tali put {Car^pha mnhra- 
cul{fera)f is a magniheeut palm, which grows 
to nearly a hundred feet in height. The 
appearance of this remarkable tree is very 
graceful, being about nine feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, measured near the ground, and tapering 
gradually away to the top. The leaves are 
often twenty-five feet in length, and more 
tlian half that breadth j they droop, and 
spread out at the top, like a Siamese um¬ 
brella* The flow’er is very large, and of a 
bright yellow hue. This is enclosed in a 
pod, or sheath, which, when the flower comes 


to maturity, bursts with a loud explosiou. 
The expanded blossom displays its rich colour 
for three months* when it disappears gra¬ 
dually, and a fruit ripens. The 

natives aver that the blossoms never arrive at 
full perfection until the tree is lialf a century 
old, wdien it begins to die, and at the age 
of about a hundred years ■withers away. The 
uses to which this splendid specimen of 
Ceylon palms is put are very various. The 
trunk contains a pith, w^hich the natives dry, 
and make into sweet cakes of a delicious 
flavour. This pith is formed into a sort of 
meal, and also flour, which the natives employ 
for divers culinary purposes. The leaves are 
used for state fans by persons of dignity; 
they are also converted into a species of 
papyrus, and, like the cocoa-nut leaf, foim a 
good thatch for houses. 

TJie mee-tree is another of these huge 
specimens of the Ceylon forest. It bears 
minute white blossoms of an unpleasant 
odour. These are easily shaken down by 
the slightest breeze, and cover the vicinity 
like flakes of sno\v. so profuse are they. 
Wlien driven into the tanks by a higher than 
ordinary wind, they float for a short time on 
the surface, and then decomposing, spread a 
X?eculiar pestiferous influence. The fruit is 
chiefly used to express from it a pungent oil, 
which the natives ax)ply to a great many 
jnirposes* 

The ebony {D^op&iras ehomm) is a very 
notable tree of Ceylon. The jet black colour 
of the W'Ood, together with its peculiar hard¬ 
ness, and the pohsli of which it is susceptihle, 
make it valuable ns an export. The foliage 
is nearly as black as the w-ood, but the hark 
of the trunk is a bright silver grey, almost 
white* The brandies shoot out about thirty 
feet from the root, and droop, presenting a 
mournful appearance* It might appi^ofiriately 
di& 2 >lace the cypress above the graves of the 
dead. 

The calamander {B^ospijrus Jiimita) is a 
variegated ebony, and of great value. This 
tree has ceased to be so common in the forests 
as formerly, having been extensively sought 
after for exportation, and for the manufacture 
of furniture* The prevailing colour of the w ood 
is black, but it is mottled w’itli a rich brow^n. 
It takes as high a polisli as the ehony proper, 
and is as close grained. The appearance of 
the tree is magnificent. 

The red sandal-tree, and the satin-wood 
tree, are also still to he met with in the 
forests, but are becoming scarce, the satin- 
w'ood being much used in the island for 
liousehold articles of taste, and the sandal¬ 
wood being in great request for exportation. 

The kabook-tree attaina an immense growth. 
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The timber h bai'dj aad of a reddisla dim 
colour, not pleasing to the eye* It nearly 
always fastens its roots near springs, and 
with the condition of a supply of water 
will doxirish in any sitnation whatever. It 
is found near the sea, in tlie interior, upon 
the level plain, and high np on the steep 
mountain. 

The bo-tree {Ficus reltgwsa) is one of the 
most noted trees in Oeyion, because sacred to 
Euddlia. It grows to a great elevation, is 
richly umbrageous, and its hranclies and 
leaves are exfxuisitely formed* The last“ 
mentioned are heart-shaped, and so sacred to 
the superstitious people, that it is sacrilege to 
carve their form on any article for common 
use, or on any building, except on temples 
and palaces, and their respective furniture* 
The blossoms are milk-white, except a golden 
tinge within the centre ; they are bell-shaped, 
and extremely beantifnl, both in colour and 
perfection of form* These trees grow to a 
great age, and are jealously guarded by the 
people. 

The stately tamarind and the glorious 
banyan are to be seen in insular as well as 
peninsnlar India, The citron, wild jessa¬ 
mine, and a host of flowering shrubs, adorn 
the wood scenery of this beantiful isle, while 
the perfumes of these sweet offsprings of the 
forest constantly load the delicious air. 

The floral productions of the island rival 
those of most parts of the mainland* There 
are few places, except some spots in tlic 
Deccan and Cashmere, to he compared with it 
for flowering shrubs; and only in the valley 
just named, and some spots at the foot of the 
Hiniala3ms, can siicTi floral wonders be seen 
ns charm the eye, and captivate the sense, in 
Ceylon* 

Trees in the Oeyion forests are very gene¬ 
rally attended by parasites* The pepper- 
vine, and many rich flowering creepers, cling 
to the trunks, and form their delicate tracery 
around tliem* 

The produce of the island of a European 
character does not abound, and the markets 
for such commodities are consequently dear* 
Mutton generally costs two shillings a pound; 
fresh butter is dearer; kid, which is much 
used instead of mutton, bears about the same 
price as mutton in England* Ham, bacon, 
tongues, &c*, are imported, and are costly. 
Beef is easily procured at the price usual in 
England, but it is seldom good* Pork is 
plentifuJ, but good bacon is seldom cured. 
Poultry of all Idnds is sold at rates similar 
to those in London, but it is inferior to that 
of England, unless Itept some time and fat¬ 
tened by Europeans, There is game' to 
requite the hunter or the fowler—deer, tlie J 


wild hog, and rarioua birds, all more or less 
suitable for food* 

Tlie flsherman, who for sport or profit 
pursues the piscatory art iu the waters of 
Oeyion, will And his labour requited. The 
seir fish m the most vrslued; it resembles in 
colour and flavour the salmon, hut is sup¬ 
posed to excel the fish so much prized in Bri¬ 
tain* Some weigh as muclx as twenty pounds* 

The buirs-eye pomfret is ci beautiiuL fish, 
with head and body of a vermiUion tint—the 
scales being bright yellow, as if tangled uith 
gold. Mackerel is very plentiful, and soles, 
wdiiting, and other fish abound* 

Tlie mullet is much valued; it is taken by 
a sort <jf small harpoon at night, the fishermen 
waving lighted torches, which bring the crea¬ 
tures to the surface in surprising numbers* 
The river fish also abound, and are deheious 
eating* 

The species of shell-fisli along the coast 
are numerous, but few of them are fit for food* 
Only in one particular place arc oysters 
edible, and for these divers descend and strike 
them with hammers from the rocks* 

The fisheries of Ceylon are neglected, and 
there is an actual iniportafcion of dry fish for 
food, while the rivers and seas are rich with 
finny treasures* No trouble is taken to dry 
and preserve such sorts as are snitahle for the 
process. 

The animals mostly used by Europeans for 
food have been already noticed* The island 
abounds with wild animals, beasts, and rep¬ 
tiles of nearly every 6x:ieeica known to con¬ 
tinental India, and some that are peculiar* 
The elephant of Ceylon is su]>po3ed to 
be a very superior creature of his” species. 
The oldest naturalists and historians, who 
refer to the natural history of Lanka-diva, 
express themselves strongly as to the superior 
fjTiality of the ivory of the elephants’ tusks 
exported thence. Both ancient and modem 
writers have affirmed that the Phoenicians 
shipped large numbers of elepliants irom this 
island to the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea; 
and it is alleged that those used in the 
Punic w-ars were obtained tlience. It is in¬ 
disputable that the monarchs of continental 
India highly valued the Ceylon elephants for 
their superior strength, docility, and courage. 
Some modem wi'iters affirm that the elephants 
of South Africa are much superior to those of 
Asia, The narrative of the great African 
hunter, Gordon Oumming, and that of tho 
celebrated missionary to the Bechuanas, Mof- 
fatt, would certainly lead to such a conclusion* 
According to Cuvier, the Indian and Afi'ican 
elepliants manifest much diversity of form; 
he pronouucea in favour of the former. 
Tail eon ier says that the African elephant 
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proserving itself witliiii the ialauJ. in spots not 
usually aclnptcd to tlie speciei Avhioh, never¬ 
theless, resort to them* An exemplification 
of this occnrs in the pages of a light and 
agreeable writer in the following instance :— 
We had frequently camped in swamps ot 
most ominous appearanee, and had closed onr 
mosquito nets with suspicions care, when, to 
OUT surprise, not an enemy appeared; while 
here, on the hanks of a dry stream, with not 
a drop of water to generate the race, we were 
attacked in the most cniel mauner* Venus 
Anadyomene, rising from the sea, was the 
original type of the mosquito i like her, the 
insect springs ephemeral and beautiful from 
the water, leaving its shell behind; and once 
fairly lannehed into this upper world, never 
ceases from stinging and tormenting miserable 
humanity when an occasion oilers*'' ^ 

The tortoise, or land turtle, is found in 
great numbers in the beds as well as on the 
banks of rivers* 

The large Bize of most animals natives of 
Ceylon is remarkable. Generally, island 
aidmals are smaller tlian those of their species 
inhabiting neighbonriug continents, but this 
is not the case in *VLanka-diva.*^ The ele¬ 
phants, as already shown, grow to a great 
siiie j so do leopards and wild hogs* The 
peacock is only equalled in sbie and beauty 
by that of Pegu and Tenesserim, but in 
Ceylon the bird is strong and fierce, attack¬ 
ing snakes, and even the cobra, with success, 
so that vast numb era of reptiles perish by 
them* These birds live in great flocks, and 
when in flight, their magnifleent plumage 
reflecting the bright clear light in so pure 
an atmosphere, presents a spectacle of won¬ 
drous beauty. The adjutant bird is larger 
here than elsewhere, measuring generally 
seven feet in height, and more than fifteen 
from tip to tip of the spread wings* They 
appear as if subjected to some stern disci¬ 
pline, as they are ranged motionless along the 
rivers in long line, watching eagerly iintO the 
appearance of a fisli, when they promptly 
seize the prey* They are equally expert in 
seizing and killing cats, dogs, snakes, and 
oven large serpents; indeed, the adjutant bird, 
peacock, carrion crow, and Brahmin kite, by 
their incessant warfare upon reptiles, prevent 
the latter,^ in such a climate, and with sucli 
a superficial configuration as Ceylon, from 
becoming overwhelmingly numerous* It is 
astonishing, considering the vast number of 
them thus destroyed, that they remain so 
numerous in the island as they are* An 
experienced traveller mutes of forest life in 
Ceylon,—“ Hundreds of jiol^chromalic birds 
(songsters would suit tlie sentence better, but 
^ T/iff fTiid ike Te^U 


nn fortunately, the birds in Ceylon don't sing) 
sport in the higher branches, and clouds of 
butterflies, Hhe Oynthias of the hour,' that, 
large as larks, and as flaunting as dahlias, 

“ jSraka ibe l ose's blush of beauty pale, 

And dim the i-icli gcrauinm's scarlet blaze,* 

flit and hover about, and, in their' frank' Ineti- 
nesse,' as Spenser has it, gambol amongst the 
gorgeous tropical foliage, and chase each other 
from mead to flower*” The red ants, hornets, 
centi]>edc8, leeches, land dice, &c., are of ex¬ 
traordinary size, and the tick, although not 
bigger than the head of a large pin, when 
gorged with blood, will swell until it is 
nearly a quarter of an inch broad, 

The trees aiid foliage, like the animal life, 
are large in comparison those of their 

species on, at all events, the neighbouring 
coasts of Coromandel and jMalabar. Flowers, 
also, grow to liuge size, as well as beau¬ 
tiful perfection* The red lotus, which is ex¬ 
tremely pretty, surprises by its magnitude, and 
the white lotus rivals it in magnifleeut appear* 
ance* 

Nature seems as if in a perpetual struggle 
to produce the beautiful and wonderful, but at 
the same time constrained to yield creatures 
most noxious in strange variety, and with all 
conceivahle means of inflicting torture* These 
latter cause great drawbacks to the en¬ 
joyment by Europeans of the lovely scenery 
of the island* One “ who has hunted in 
Ceylon” has expressed the pleasure and pain 
of country pastime there in a light at once 
humorous and instnictive What picture 
can be more delicious and enticing, and who 
would not give up the stale enjoyments of 
a smoky city for au hour of such an exist¬ 
ence? But before the enterprising and en¬ 
raptured Londoner does give up the comforts 
and sports of his native land, let him first 
consider the reverse of tlie picture, and then 
decide. In tlie first place, three, probably, 
out of the four individuals of our party arc 
sufleriug from fevers, dysenteries, agues, 
leeches, or laud-licet The refreshing tea is 
probably sucked from a beery bottle; the 
chicken, from too close contact ^Yith the 
heated body of some nigger. Las become dis¬ 
agreeably lulvcwarm; the cheroot, liaviug 
been sat upon several times during the ride, 
can be made to answer no other purpose than 
that of exhausting the temper and lights of 
tlie smoker; the tree is still umbrageous, but 
every shaking twjg or leaf causes one to 
glance limtively upwards, to see that no snake 
or scorpion is crawling above you, ready to 
plump on your nose at any moment* Yon 
may, indeed, close your eyes—in fact, that 
yo i prol>ahly would do—to keep out the eye- 
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flies til at arouEcl you, but as for sleep¬ 

ing, or ruminating on anything peaceful or 
agreeable^ the reel ants, almost as large 
as waspa, or the soothing hum of Brob- 
tlignngian hornets, of bat-Hhe dimeiisione, en¬ 
tirely put that out of the question. It ia my 
humble opinion that the aunoyanees, and 
heat, and dirt of an ont-door existence in a 
tropical coimtiy far exceed any pleasure or 
benefifc to he derived from it. I would rather 
shoot grouse on a hilhside in Scotland, or 
fohow the fox across any tolerable country in 
England, than return a second Gordon Cum- 
ining in the matter of wild sports* Then, 
ambitious Briton, credo experto^ trust one 
who has tried, and stay at home* Ceylon is, 
in truth, the paradise of inaectivora* The 
worms attain the length of three or four feet, 
the beetles are the siise of mice, the ants of 
wasps; spiders* webs are tongli enongh to 
pull one's hat off, and the bite of a hornet 
or a wasp ia sufficient to swell yon up like a 
human toad* All these animals, and many 
others are most tender and unceasing in their 
attentions to strangers, and * pasture on the 
pleasures of each place/ whether nose, eyes, 
mouth, or ears, with a Kest and pertinacity 
that is anything but soothing to the owner of 
the soil " 

The climate of Ceylon has been exceedingly 
extolled, and in certain seasons and localities 
the praise seems merited; but there is ex¬ 
cessive moisture in some portions, while 
others are dry, and euhject to intense heat* 
On the whole, the climate is less healthy than 
on the neighbonring continent. The sana¬ 
torium of Sattara, in the Deccan, far surpasses 
ill salubrity and rivals in beauty any part of 
the island* Europeans are much subject to 
cholera, especially in the evenings, after a 
full meal, and indulgence in the tempting and 
delicious fruits wliich follow that repast* 
They are also harassed with enlarged and 
indurated livers, and a very short residence 
leads to functional derangement of that 
organ. The peculiar yellow complexion of 
Europeans long resident in Ceylon strikes all 
ne%v arriv'als* Fever and ague are common 
in almost every part of the eountry, and in 
several of the towms. A residence in the 
capital and its vicinity is almost sure to 
entail such complaints npon natives of Eng¬ 
land. Those who bunt in the Jungles and 
forests are more in clanger from the jungle 
fever than from elephants, bears, leopards, 
cobras, adders, scorpions, and all the other 
powerful or dangerous creatui'es that make 
their haunts there* Europeans \vho superin¬ 
tend the great roads are fi'eqnently carried 
away by fever; and merchants and their 
agents who visit the interior and even such 


as reside in the healthiest coast tow ns, ]iay a 
severe penalty in exhausted strength or 
fevered veins for their pursuit of 'wealth, A 
competent w itness thus describes the climate, 
which, with the characteristics of the country 
already described, will account for its general 
insalubrity :—'' I am not aware of any country 
that presents such opposite peculiarities of 
climate as Ceylon, or in wdiich an admirer of 
continual moisture, or unbroken drought, 
could so easily suit hiraaelf. The island is 
swept altematcly by the south ■'west and 
north-east monsoons, each of wffiich remain 
in full force for six months; but the south- 
w"est monsoon, saturated with the enormous 
evaporation from the tropical ocean and the 
supposed wet land of Abyssinia, brings far 
more rain than the north-east monsoon; in 
fact, the rain in some parts of the island 
during the time it prevails is incessant. 
After discharging ahimdant moisture in its 
south-westerly course, it is at length inter¬ 
cepted at its rain-level by the mountains of 
the interior, and completely emptied of its 
moisture, and thence it coDtimies its course 
indeed over the nortli-east part of the island, 
but with the material difference of having 
totally changed its nature from a cold and 
saturating to a dry and almost parching 
'Wind* III November the north-east monsoon 
commences to blow, and continues during five 
or six months, but, in consequence of its 
having traversed far cooler seas and drier 
lands than the Bouth-west monsoon, it bears 
comparatively little moisture; and the rain 
does not extend beyond the mountains of the 
interior: so that w^hilst the south-w^est half 
of the island has six months* fine \veather, 
and is saturated for the other six, the north¬ 
east portion has ten months* consecutive, un¬ 
broken, fine weather, dunng whicli not a drop 
of rain falls, and only two months* moisture. 
This peculiarity of the monsoon may account 
for tlie fact of all the tanlts, the gigantic 
nature of which render Ceylon so interesting 
as telling of bygone wealth and prospenty, 
being situated in the north-east portion of 
the island. Standing on Lady Horton's iValk 
during the south-west monsoon, and looking 
towards the north-east, you can distinguisli 
the line in the cloiuls distinctly marked w here 
the raia ceases abruptly. And whilst the 
hills and moTiutains immediately around yon 
are rank and reehing w ith excessive moisture, 
the haekgrotmd is filled np with moniitams 
that for ten months scarcely see rain, display¬ 
ing those hazy I'oseate tints that constitute so 
peculiar a beauty in Indian scenery, and tliat 
tell jdainly of a parched soil cropping out 
til rough a stunted and scanty vegetation.” * 

* SaHuMiu Esq. 
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wai'iii ray. Sometimes tlie leopard may be 
scea stalking awyinto cover, or the elephant 
(more frequently tamed) lifting his huge pro¬ 
boscis as he proceeds on his heavy tramp. 

Within three miles of Kaudy Is Pendenia, 
uitli its celebrated bridge and botanical gar¬ 
dens, The former is built of satin wood; the 
waters of the Mehtivelleganga, ennobled by 
flowing through the capital, pass beneath a 
magnificent arch, whose span is two hundred 
and seyen feet. The botanical gardens owed 
much to the celebrated botanist J}i\ Gardiner; 
and it is alleged that under his superintend¬ 
ence a specimen of every tree, shrub, and 
plant known to be indigenous to the island 
was under culture there. There are some 
very large tamarind-trees, but the finest of 
this species in the island is in the Moham¬ 
medan burial ■'ground at Putlam, which is 
appropriately called the giant’s tree. The 
foreign plants and trees in the hofanical gar¬ 
dens of Pendenia are numerous and beautiful. 

The route from Kandy to Trin com alee is 
much praised by European travellers and 
officers wlio are acquainted with it. About 
six miles on the road there is a singular suspen¬ 
sion bridge formed of cane, thrown across the 
Pederoo-oya, This was made by tlio natives, 
and is ingeniously constructed; but its frail 
appearance, and the dashing impetuosity of 
the stream which bounds beneath, try the 
nerves of Europeans wdien they first attempt 
the passage. The following description of 
this bridge is given by the writer last quoted; 
** This structure is composed of cable-rattan, 
which frequently grows to the length of two 
hundred yards; and varies but little in thick* 
ness from one end to the other; is extremely 
light, flexible, and tough. The bridge is 
commenced by entwining canes a few feet 
apart round the trunks of two large trees, 
tliat grow on the opposite hanks of the 
stream, and whose branches bend over the 
river; "when the required number of canes 
are securely fastened in this manner, portions 
of the same material are laid across to form 
the path, which is the same breadth as the 
circumference of the stems of the trees. Rat¬ 
tans are then placed at a sufficient height to 
form hand-rails, these being attached to the 
bridge by thin bamboos, or sticks, which 
alike support and retain the rails in their 
}>ropor place. From the overhanging bonghs 
aro suspended cane or coir ropes, whicli are 
attached to the bridge, thus strengthening the 
structure, and lessening the vibration. The 
means of ascent are hj a ladder composed of 
the same materials, which rests against the 
trunks of the opposite trees; and it is per¬ 
fectly astonislitng to see the fearlessness with 
which women, children, or men carrying 
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heavy burdens, will cross one of these aerial 
structures.’ 

About half way is Bamboo], Ike neigh¬ 
bourhood of which is rcniarkahle for ruined 
tanks, choked up with brushwood and rank 
vegetation, which at certain seasons send 
forth tlie noxious influences usually emitted 
from decomposing vegetable matter. In this 
vicinity, also, are the far-famed rock-temples 
of Buddha, similar in their character to those 
in canliiiental India, The late deputy 
queen’s advocate for the southern circuit of 
Oeylon says of these rock-tem]dcs, that they 
are "" comx:>lete Bpecimeiis of the ingenuity, 
skill, and perseverance of man, and may 
almost be classed among the n^ondera of the 
world.” TJie late editor of the Ceji/Ion Exa- 
"miner uses language equally strong of the 
rock-temples of India, continental and in¬ 
sular:—''"The prodigious extent of most of 
these rock-cut temples astonishes the spec¬ 
tator not less than the elaborate finish of their 
complicated details delights him. The inge¬ 
nuity and skill, equally with the labour of the 
architects, must have been called into active 
demonstration in tlie excavation of these 
extraordinary places,” Other writers have 
laboured to^ depreciate them. Br, Bryant 
insists that they were chiefly formed by 
nature; and, with extraordinary indifference 
to the force of evidence, also alleges that 
the xryraniids of Egyi^t owe their existence 
chiefly to nature 

Knox says that the Cingalese had a passion 
for such strictures, “ as if they had been born 
solely to hew rocks and great, stones, and lay 
them up in heaps;” and he denounces the 
folly of inferring from these excavations the 
civilisation of the people. However judged, 
the cave-tern pies of Dambool are extremely 
interesting to the traveller, although tiiey may 
not afford the evidence of early and superior 
ciwllzation ascribed by some to the people 
Avho formed them; and there can be no doubt 
that what the great Oxford professor of San¬ 
scrit says of the early Hindoos, is true of the 
early Cingalese, that they possessed but three 
arts—architecture, weaving, and jeAvellery. 

li'rom Bambool to Trin com alee the Avay 
lies through forests, where the scenery is rich 
and beautiful, the foliage appearing at the 
same time in eyery stage of progress; the 
fresh green tint of the young leaf, the dark 
green of the more matured, the mellow tinge 
such as is given by an English autumn, the 
bright bronze when the leaf has passed its 
prime, and the deep rich orange of its decay, 
are all present together, aftording a beauty of 
sylvan scenei'V unknown to the occidental 
w'orld. In these forests the mins of ancient 
works are numerous, and on a scale to proA'c 
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tliat the biiildmge they represent were mag¬ 
nificent temples and tanha^ mingled with the 
vestiges of villages once extensive and popn- 
lone. Captain Aifccheson^ who snperintended 
the conatriietion of the road, gives this ac¬ 
count of these remains:—“ The rnins of 
wihares (temples), remains of deserted vil¬ 
lages, tanks, and other remnants of antiquity, 
prove that the vast wilderness of heautifiil 
and ^-'alnahle forest trees through which the 
new line of road passes, heretofore supposed 
a trackless desert, obnoxious to the existence 
of man, and destitute of water and inliabit- 
ants, once contained a considerable popula¬ 
tion, by whose labours an extensive tract of 
irrigated land was regularly cultivated*” 
Within seven miles of Trincomalee there is 
a range of w^ooded hills, from which spring 
the hot wells of Kanya* There are seven of 
tliese, of unequal temperature, ranging from 
10(P to 112®. Each well has a low embank¬ 
ment, and the whole are encircled by a wall 
of kahoolc. The waters are used for laving 
the person, and are supposed to possess 
restorative powers in various diseases, such 
as cutaneous irruptions and rheumatic pains. 
English medical men have admitted their 
value in these complaints* It is remarkable, 
that notwithstaudiug the tine climate, rheu¬ 
matic affections arc not uncommon either in 
insular or continental India* Eheumatism is I 
incurred chiefly during the rage of the mon¬ 
soon* The Ceylonese regard these wmlls as 
holy, and under the protection of the Hindoo 
god of wisdom, Ganeesa. A temple is erected 
to this deity, containing a colossal stone 
statue to represent him. Approaching Trin- 
comalee, the scenery assumes a still nobler 
appearance as the ocean is descried; the 
varied coast-line, bold shores, blue sea, pal¬ 
myra groves, and uplands covered with varie¬ 
gated forests, present rare combinations of 
the heautifu]. 

The roads described in the foregoing pages 
are those over wMeh persons travelling on 
pleasure, husiness, or duty generally proceed; 
but there are several others which afford 
scenes worthy of being sought. One of these 
5s the route to Newera Ellia, tlm sanitorimn: 
it branches off from the Pendenia Bridge 
already described, and runs through a monn- 
taiuons region, celebrated in Cingalese and 
Hindoo history as the theatre of exploit con¬ 
nected with Rama, Rawana, and the beautiful 
Seeta* The road winds round deep pre¬ 
cipices, to which tlie English soldiery have 
given the names of “the DevTs Pimcbbowls*” 
'riie character of the scenery is much like 
that already noticed as helongiiig to tlie road 
approaching Kandy from Colombo and from 
Trincomalee* About twelve miles en route 


there is a rest-house at a place called Gain»- 
pala, where invalids and travellers often 
remain some time to enjoy the extraordinary 
prospects presented to the beholder at that 
place* It is also common to tarry there, in 
order to witness a mountain conflagration 
which, during the hot season, often occurs. 
The ambulance which overhangs Gampala is 
the most frequent theatre of ancli a dis[)lay* 
The mountain is covered with large patches 
of lemon-grass, which is liable to spontaneous 
ignition. As the grass is often eight feet 
high, dry, and inflamniahle, when it takes fire 
the flames burst forth with fury, and rapidly 
pour their burning tide along the mountain 
slopes, even against the wind, as the breeze 
causes the long blades to bend towards the 
flames* G enerally the fire rods on Irresistibly 
until some deei> ravine checks its career; and 
sometimes it leaps the gnlt^ or sparks borne 
aloft Jhli on the prairies beyond, when the 
roaring cataract of flame rushes down the 
mountain sides, and rolls in surging, strug¬ 
gling waves upwards to the summit. This 
process seems to benefit the vegetation, for in 
a single week after the Lil! sides are charred 
and blackened, the young blades sprout up, 
and the grassy slopes appear reiuvigorated. 

In 1829 Sir Edward Bames, then governor 
of Ceylon, established the sanitorium in these 
I mountains, in what the natives call 'Hhe City 
of the Plain”—probably because it is in the 
neighbourhood of still greater elevations* 
"When the traveller, in approaching this beau¬ 
tiful retreat, leaves Gampala, his attention is 
arrested by the cataracts of Rambodde, and 
tlie valley of Kattamalc. The former rushes 
^yith noisy vehemence from a great altitude, 
pouring a large body of foaming water from 
I rock to rock; the latter is remarkable for a 
quiet and salutary stream, which flows peace- 
full}'' through its verdant circle, and whicli 
is celebrated for its curative efficacy; it is 
unfortunately the occasion of many puerile 
superstitions. From Rambodde a glimpse is 
caught of Newer a Ellia. The remainder of 
the journey is only remarkable for the rapid 
alteration in the character of the foliage, and 
]dantSj and flowers. The trees and shrubs of 
the tropics disappear as If by magic, and 
those of temperate regions, familiar to Euro¬ 
pean eyes, are at first mingled with inter¬ 
mediate species, and then predominate* The 
rhododendron, the U'hite guelder, white and 
blush rose, peach, apple, ]>ear, plum, cherry, 
and other European trees and shrubs abound; 

I the violet, sweet pea, cowslip, primrose, and 
daisy also cover the slopes. AAhen in the vici¬ 
nity of Newera Eli I a, gardens are formed i all 
European vegetables are produced in luxu¬ 
riance, “The plain” is situated six thou- 
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sand tliree Imudred feet above tbe level of 
tlie sea* the atmosphere is bracing, and in 
tbe mornings and evenings cold enough for 
domestic fires* The Imnses of the Bettlemcnt 
have consequently chimneySi I'eminding the 
new comer ]>lcasurabiy ot home. At all 
hours the occupants of the sanitoriuni may 
roam about, and fowl or hunt, or enjoy 
equestrian or pedestrian exercise; so that a 
marvellous efficacy is exercised hy the situa¬ 
tion in restoring invalids to health. Ice, half 
an inch in thichnesSj is sometimes found in 
the morning, find the thermometer frequently 
falls below 28^^: it is seldom higher than 
The scenery from the immediate site of the 
settlement is exquisitely lovely^ and to the 
Fiiropean eye perhaps not less so, because of 
the familiar objects which cover tlio face of 
nature—the wild fields blooming with home 
flowers, and the hills graced witli English 
foliage. The mountains rise on every side to 
a vast height; the highest peak in view is 
two thousand feet above the sanitorium. 
Cascades are numerous, and add mucli to the 
beauty of tbe bold landscape; while tlie pure 
water rushing into the plain occupied by the 
settleTueiit, afibrds a wli ole some supply for 
man and beast* 

Although reserving descriptions of the 
towns of the island until its general features 
are depicted, it is appropriate here to notice 
the sanitorium, as it can hardly be called a 
town, and possesses no distinctive native 
peculiarities. The governor, commander-in- 
chief of the forces, bishop, colonial secretary, 
and other government functionaries, have 
pleasant residences, and gardens containing 
the elioicest English fruits and fiowers, with 
such of the productions of the East as will 
grow at that elevation* A church and schools 
liave been built near the governor's house, 
A canteen, liospital, and excellent barracks for 
trooi>3 have been erected, and European sol¬ 
diers exhausted by the climate of the low¬ 
lands, si>eedily recover tlieir strengtli, and 
even complexion* Immigration of English 
farmers and farm-labourers has been contem¬ 
plated, and ill some degree has already been 
tried. Certainly no more beanttfnl and health¬ 
ful sitimtion could be chosen, and tvith every 
prospect of prosperity, so far as site, soil, and 
climate may conduce to success. As emigra¬ 
tion is so imjiortant a question in this coun¬ 
try, it may afibrd satisfaction to the reader to 
have competent opinion as to the desirableness 
o^f preferring this region to Australia, the 
Lape, or America, Mr, Baker* an enterprising 
traveller, says that tlie natives produce five 
crops of potatoes annually from tlie same land, 
so prolific is the soil. The following is a 
snmmaiy of his statements as to tlie prospects 
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of an English farmer settled there:—^Cows 
and buffaloes may be purchased from 2os* 
to 40s* per head; sheep from 3s* to Ts.; 
psigs from Bs. to 7s*; fowls from 7s. per 
dozen; ducks from 12f. ditto, Blr*Baker pro¬ 
ceeds to sho^v that, notwitlistanding the very 
low pi'ice of stock, fine meat is unknown in 
Ceylon^ the lieasts being unfattened, and 
slaughtered Avithout discretion. Although in 
many parts of tlie island the calf is per¬ 
mitted to take the whole supply from the 
motlicr, yet not a cheese has ev^er been 
manufactured in Ceylon, and butter sells 
for 2s. (kl. per pound* XotAvitbstanding 
tbe abundance and cheapness of pigs, bams 
and baeoii haA^e never been cured; and yet 
all these articles are consumed in large quan¬ 
tities, and imported from England at an 
enonnoiis price—cheese, hams, and bacon 
being generally sold at two sbillinga per 
pound* All these articles may be prepared 
at Blewera Elba, Avith the same faciJfty, and 
at one-fourth of the cost, of those produced in 
England; and would therefore sell at a large 
profit botli for home consuniiition and for 
exportation. The island is chiefly siippilied 
by Bombay Avltli potatoes, but those of a 
superior quality now produced at Newera 
Elba sell at tAveiity-eight shillings per cwt. 
In three mouths from tbe planting of tlie 
sets they are fit to dig, and one set has fve- 
fpiently been known to jneld fifty potatoes. 
Wheat has been experimented upon, and tlie 
quality produced proA^d infinitely superior to 
the seed imported; and yet Ceylon is entirely 
dependant upon America for the supply of 
fiour, Oats and beans thrive well, but have 
been neglected; consequently the horses in 
the island are fed expensively upon paddy 
and gram* the jArincipal iiortion of which is 
imported from India: thus a most exfcenswe 
market is open to supply the home market, as 
Avell as that of tlie Mauritius* Baker 

offers to the enterprising farmer of small 
capital, a comfortable and most profitable 
farm, free from those heavy taxes Avhieh hur- 
den liis industry at home, AAdiere he may not 
only amass a considerable fortune, but may 
live a happy* luxurious life, Avith tlie advan¬ 
tages of residing in a comparatively civilised 
society, with a school for tlie education of bis 
children, and the lionse of God AA itbin liis 
reach. 

The grand difficulty in the Avay of success 
AAuth the farmer and planter anyAvhere in 
Geylon is want of labour. The Cingalese 
will not Avork if they can procure as mucli 
food as A^dll enable them and their families to 
subsist. This is easily procured, and is an 
almost insuperable impediment to obtaining 
contimions labour. BIr. Snllivan, describing 
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the road eti 7'oufe from Point de Gallo to 
Colombo along^ tlie coast, says tliat lie saw the 
men lying in tlic sun chewing betel root, the 
Avomen performing tlie little Avork of which 
tliere Avas s.jiy sign, children and dogs pursu* 
ing the coach or diligence, alike unheeded by 
the lossy beings who claimed a property in 
them. Coolies arrive periodically from the 
^lalabar coast, as irisli reapers attend the 
hai'A^est fields of England; but as these 
visitors arc satisfied if they can procure as 
much money ns avjII lay in a stock of rice 
until the next season, AAdiich is easily accom¬ 
plished, they, on acquiring that amount, or 
something near wdiat they presume v^ill en¬ 
able them to maintain themselves and fami¬ 
lies at home in their oAvn AA'ay, Avill desert 
their work, violate their engagements without 
scruple, make their way to the son-coast Avutli 
surprising mpidity, and swarm like slaT'cs in 
the middle passage on board any ship which 
Avill convey them to the continent* ]\Iaiiy 
planters have been ruined in this A%"ay, and 
fine estates have gone out of cultivation* At 
Newera Ellia the same consequences Avould 
ensue from tbe same causes, unless set¬ 
tlers could bring Avitli them a supply of 
labourers. 

A fcAA^ miles from the sanitoriiim there arc 
also fine plateaux, AYhich arc called “ the 
liortou Plains,” constituting the highest table¬ 
land in the island* This vicinity is noted for 
“tlie pitcher plant” [Xepentkcs distiUatoria), 
The name is derived from the blossom, which 
is pitcher-shaped, and nearly a foot in length. 
This is not the only plant peculiar to the 
region AA'hicii is an object of interest* The 
7 i€lee, or honey-plant, emits from its flowers 
an odour resembling that of honey, in Avhich 
the imtives take great delight: it floAA^ers but 
once in eight years, and as the blossoms 
decay, bees swarm in miiltitiides around it, 
the odour being at that season strongest, 
Avhicli seems to attract them. This plant is 
further remarkable as being generally at¬ 
tended by a beautifid although leafless para¬ 
site, which bears a bell-shaped flower, ex¬ 
quisite in tint, baving an amber heart, 
the edges scarlet: these flowers, blending 
with the pitcher blossoms,” afford au ap- 
]>earance of most strange but captivating 
beauty* 

No race arc prouder of their lineage than the 
Cingalese* Aceordiug to tliem, thousands of 
years before our era the island Avas peopled 
by a civilised community, endowed with 
superior intellectual povA'ers, and famous in 
arms. Prom these worthy occupauU of their 
fair realm the present Cingalese declare that 
tliey are desceiided* They I'epresent their 
island as inhabited from the remotest antiquity. 


Adam's Peak, the top of the lughest moun¬ 
tain, having been the priuieval abode of tlie 
human hi mil — 

" Ere man had fall’ci, or sin lind tlrawn 

man nad heaven her cuvlaia yet.” 

They even profess to trace the footprints of 
the first man on his dexiartnre from the para- 
' dise of tlie ]>eak, to the shores of the island 
from AAdiicli he Avas expelled. 

Ancient historians do not assign to the 
aborigines of Ceylon a date as old as the 
creation, nor a descent direct from the first 
family, The Chinese* from a remote period, 
Avere the masters of oriental commerce; and 
some of their A'essels AATre driven upon the 
coast of Ceylon, near the district a\ hicli they 
subsequently termed Chilau. The mariners 
and i>assengers saA'cd themselves upon the 
rocks; and, finding the island fertile, soon 
established themselves upon it* S?hortly after- 
Avards, the Mala bars, liaAing discovered if, 
sent Idtlicr their exiles, AAhom they deno¬ 
minated Galas* Tlie exties were not long in 
mixing Avith the Cliinese; and from the tAA'O 
names AA’as formed Chin gale es^ and aftcrAAmrds 
Chingalais.” * 

Some of the ancient Hindoo historians 
represent the island as originally the locality 
I of demons and other cauI beings, of an extra- 
I human origin. Such a tradition rather tends 
to establish the antiquity of its 
Others state that one Singha, a prince of the 
neighbouring coasts of the continent, con¬ 
quered the island, and his people, mingliug 
Avith a Avild aboriginal race, Aveve designated 
Cingalese, and are the progenitors of the 
present population of Ceylon. 

The people bear no resemblance to the 
Chinese in complexion, countenance, or cha¬ 
racter; hut tliey do exhibit a very strong 
resemblance to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bonring shores of continental India. There 
is a race inhabiting the interior called Ved- 
daiis; these are literally aa ild men, living in 
caves and forest-huts; they are predatory and 
migratory, subsisting chiefly on game, which 
they kili with bows and arroivs; refusing 
all intercourse with the other natives, their 
language is imintelligibJe to the other people 
of the island* These are Avith reason sup¬ 
posed to be the oldest race in Ceylon. 

Marco Polo visited the island in i!^44, and 
from his account the tradition of a remote 
antiquity, and of the island having been the 
home of our first parents, existed then as it 
does now. His A^'ords are:—Both men and 
AA’omen go nearly in a state of nudity, only 
Avrap])ing a cloth round their loins* They 
liave no grain besides rice and sesame, of 
* Jdbeii'o’s Ilisfoi'iff. de de Zetlau^ 
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wliicli latter they make oiL Their food k 
milk, rice, and flesh, and they drink wine 
drawn from trees* The island produces more 
valuable and heaixtifnl rubies than those found 
in any other part of the world j and likemae 
sapphires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and 
many other precious and costly stonea* In 
this highland there is a very high mountain, 
so rooky and precipitous, that the ascent to 
the top is impracticable, as it is saicl, except 
by the assistance of iron chains employed 
for that purpose; hy means of these some 
j^ersons attain the summit, 'where the tomb 
of Adam, onr first parent, is reported to be 
found;' 

Subsequent writers and travellers affirm, 
that the Malabars and IMoormen of the oppo¬ 
site shores made frequent inciirBions, and 
fixed settlements, mingling with the inhabit¬ 
ants* The result was that the latter classes 
influenced in a great degree the character of 
the population of the Kandian districts of the 
island, who have a peculiar character. The 
Cingalese in the lower regions seem to be 
a mixture of races from China and India, 
Since the Portuguese and Hutch conquests, 
the population has become still more mixed, I 
both of these nations having mingled more 
freely with the peoi^te than the English, and 
left their traces in the population to some 
extent. The popnlation of the lowlands is 
more diverse than that of the hills, the Kan- 
dians having retained their independence 
long after the people along the shore were 
subjugated, and their race influenced by suc¬ 
cessive conquerors. 

The Kaiidiaiis w^ere thus described by 
Knox, who spent many years in captiidty in 
the hill capital:—“ In understanding, quick 
and apprehensive; in design, subtle and 
crafty; in discourse, courteous, but full of 
flatteries; naturally incHued to temperance, 
both in meat and drink, but not chastity; 
near and provident in their families—com¬ 
mending good husbandry; in their disposi¬ 
tions, not passionate—-neither hard to be 
reconciled 'tvhen angry; in tbeir promises 
very unfaithful—approving lying in them¬ 
selves, but disliking it in others; delighting 
in sloth—deferring labour till urgent neces¬ 
sity compel them; neat in apparel; nice in 
eating, and not miicb given to sleep*” * 

On the whole, the following comparative 
estimate of the races, and judgment upon 
their probable origin, as given by the late 
qucenk advocate, bears the impress of accu¬ 
racy Although it is affirmed by writers 
that the Kandians and Cingalese are both 
descended from the same parent stock, we 
disagree with them materially, as the Kan- 
* Kn03t*s Euiorij of 


dians have all the distinctive marks of a 
nobler race and purer blood—being, in owt 
opinion, the offspring of Malabars, who had 
intermarried with the Veddalis, or aborigines 
of Ceylon, wliose blood has remained imre, 
owing to non-admixture w'lth foreign con¬ 
querors ; as Kaudy remained a free, warlike, 
and independent state long after the lowlands 
♦had experienced tlie yoke of numerous con¬ 
querors, of various uations: w hilst the Cin¬ 
galese are the descendants of the followers of 
the Indian king, Ynjeya, who conquered 
Ceylon long anterior to the Christian era. 
But the latter race has deteriorated, both 
physically and mentally, by constant admix¬ 
ture 'v^'ith the various tribes and nations who 
have conquered, colonized, or visited the low¬ 
lands and maritime districts,” 

Tlie average height of the Cingalese is not 
more than five feet six inches, but they are 
well formed. The Kandians are rather more 
muscular, and, although living in an elevated 
region, their complexioii is darker* The 
women of both races are often attractive in 
appearance, but tlieir liabit of chewing betel 
gives to the mouth a filthy colour: they chew 
much more than the men* The modus c^^- 
randi is to select a betel leaf, then to take a 
small piece of areka-mit, and another of chu- 
nam, or prepared lime, and roll them in the leaf, 
foi'ming a small ball the size of a boy's mar¬ 
ble; this is placed in the mouth, and the 
flavour is much enjoyed* Much saliva is 
secreted, and tinged by the betel as red as 
blood, staining the teeth and lips most for¬ 
biddingly* This practice, and the exhausting 
energy of the climate, deprive the ladies of 
all personal comeliness by the time they are 
thirty years of age* The Cingalese idea of 
beauty may be gleaned from the following 
extract Rom a native w’ork:— 

woman’s tresses should be abundant, 
as voluminous as tlie tail of a peacock, and 
as long as a palm leaf of ten moon’s gi'owdh; 
her eyebrows should be arched like the rain¬ 
bow ; her eyes long as the almond, and the 
colour dark as midnight when there is no 
moon* Her nose should be slender as tlie 
bill of the hawk; her lips full, and the colour 
of red coral; her teeth small, even, closely 
placed together, and the colour of the pearl 
when it is newly taken from the oyster, and 
cleansed. Her throat should be tliick and 
round, like the stem of a plantain tree in full 
growth* Her chest should be wide; her 
bosom full, and the form of a young cocoa- 
nut ; and her waist small, round, and taper-— 
so slender, that it could he clasped within 
the two outstretched hands* Her hips should 
be large and round, her limbs slender, and 
the soles of her feet without any arch or 
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liollow; and the surface of her person should 
he soft, delicate, smooth, and round, neither 
hones, sines^'^e, or angles being visible. Not a 
blemish should be found on her skin, the tint 
of which should be bright and browm/* 

The half-castes, or, as they are commonly 
called, burghers, dress like Europeans, more 
particularly the men. They are generally 
of European descent, especially from Dutch 
or Portuguese, by Cingalese women. Tliey 
are, like the Indo-Portuguese, darker in com- 
jdexion than any of the native races, and 
singularly unprepossessing in countenance. 
Thoy are Jess intellectual than either Kan- 
dians, Cingalese, Moormen, or Malabai's, and 
are utterly groveiling and sensual. TJieir 
attire gives the men of this class a less effemi¬ 
nate appearance than the Cingalese proper, 
but in manner and spirit they are more so. 
The effeminacy of the Cingalese men is ren- 
dei^ed much more striking than it otherwise 
would be by their extraordinary costume. 
They are clad in petticoats, carry parasols, 
and turn up their long black hair as Tvomen 
do in England, fasteniug it on the crown of 
the head by a very high comb. The petti¬ 
coats constrain their gait, and still more con¬ 
duce to a iniatake of their sex. The women 
are frequently more masculine in features, 
wear shorter jackets, seldom carry parasols, 
aud do uot turn up the hair under tall 
combs. It is a curious sight to see the men 
sitting iu groups, combing their long hair, 
and anointing it with oil. 

The religious eoiidition of the Inhahitants 
of Ceylon is such as might be expected from 
the influence of the Buddhist doctrines, which 
they profess, the genius aud character of 
which have been already showm in a previous 
chapter devoted to the religious of India 
Buddhism, ho’wever, has its sectSj and in 
every country where it is professed it assumes 
diversities, "theoretical aud practical. Iu 
Ceylon the professors of this creed, more 
particularly than elsewhere, look forward to 
a further manifestation of their spiritiml chief, 
the Blaitree BnddhaJ* They aver that the 
surface of the earth had been destroyed by 
fire at a remote period, and was since revivi¬ 
fied by water. This doctrine seems more or 
less to pervade the pliilosophical theologies of 
most oriental nations, and is doubtless a tra¬ 
ditional influence of the Deluge. “The bene¬ 
ficial effects of water in the history of this 
world, aud in the history of their gods, seems 
to be a very general impression in the East, 
and the ' Spirit of God moving upon the face 
of the waters' is Adly realised in all heathen 
mythologies, l^rom the earliest days there 
appears to have been some very general 
system of worsbip of aquatic plants. The 


most ancient coins represent the taiuara as 
sacred. The Japanese believe that Bromua^ 
the eldest son of their chief god, was created 
on the tamara. Tlie Egyptians represent 
Iris on the lotus. Krishna, the god of love 
amongst the Hindoos, is represented as float¬ 
ing doivn the Ganges on one of the 
occupied in the infantine amusement of suck¬ 
ing his toe I ” 

The revereuce of the Ceylonese for Buddha 
is carried to a great excess; and now^here are 
tlie disciples of that creed so bigoted as in 
Ceylon—not even in Birmah—and in no part 
are they so bigoted as in Kandy. That city 
is the Mecca of Buddhism. Idiere are the 
chief temple, the great idol, and the most 
holy relics. Among the latter is the alleged 
tooth of Buddha hiiuself, for which the 
priesthood of Siam offered an enormous sum 
without Buccess. It is not, ho^vever, the real 
tooth of the great sectary, for Constantine de 
Berganza destroyed that, or what was then 
supposed to be such, in the year 1560. Six 
hundred of the followers of Francis Xavier 
having been put to death by the Buddhists, 
Eorgan 2 a laid w'asto cities and temples, aud 
took the most especial precautions to secure 
possession of tooth. This, liow’ever, is 
denied by the Cingalese and Kandians, as 
the following account of the capture of “ the 
Dalada relic’’ (as it is called) by the English, 
during the Kandian rebellion of 1818, will 
show. Dr. Davy thus writes :—“ Through 
the kindness of the governor, I had an 
opportunity of seeing this celebrated relic, 
when it w’as recovered, towards the conclu- 
nion of the rebellion, and brought back to be 
replaced in the Dalada Malegawa, or temple, 
from whence it had been clandestinely taken. 
.... Here it may be remarked, that when 
tliG relic ^vas taken, the effect of its capture 
w&r^ astonishing, and almost beyond the com¬ 
prehension of the enlightened, for now, they 
said, the English are indeed masters of the 
country, for tliey who possess tJie rclio liave 
a right to govern four kingdoms; this, for two 
thousand years, is the first time the relic was 
ever taken from us. The Portuguese declare 
that in the sixteenth century they obtained 
possession of the relic, wlixch the Cingalese 
deny, saying, that when Cotta was taken, the 
relic was secretly removed to Saffragam. 
Tliey also affirm that when Kandy was con¬ 
quered by us, ill 1815, the relic was never 
surrendered by them to us, and they con¬ 
sidered it to be in their possession until we 
took it from them by force of arms. The first 
adikar also observed, that whatever the Eng¬ 
lish might think of having taken Pilimi 
Talawe, and other rebel leaders, in liis opi¬ 
nion, and in the opinion of the people in 
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general^ the taking of the relic tras of infi¬ 
ll it ely more raoinenf 

Fvom 1818 nntil 1847 this true or fake 
relic was preserved by the English govern¬ 
ment, and exhibited to the priesfs and fol- 
loivers of Bnddha for the 2 >^tr 2 ^ose of heing 
worsJtl 2 ) 2 }€€l! On the 28th of May, 1828, 
^Hhe Dalacla” was publicly exhibited by the 
goYernment, who caused the ceremony to he 
attended with great splendour* On the 27tli 
of March, 1846, some Siamese priests arrived 
to see the relic, and there was another public 
display. In 1847 the home governmeut sent 
orders to restore the tooth to the eiistody of 
the priests—a most impolitic act, as all tlie 
acts of our government have been, which 
were time-serving, and quasi-conciliatoiy to 
either Buddhist or Bralimiu priests* Had 
the tooth been carried away, and deposited 
in the British Museum as a curiosity, or had 
it been destroyed, the superstition of the 
people would have received a great check: 
in the one case they would have supposed 
til at the power its possession conferred would 
have remained "witli the English; in the 
other, that Ceylon was no longer under the 
especial ohligation of worshipping Buddha, 
\^'hich it now’ feels. In either ease the invi¬ 
dious nationality by which the Cingalese, 
especially the Kaudian section of them, is 
characterised w^ould have been depressed, 
and motives of disloyalty, which were che¬ 
rished, and led to conspiracy and insurrection, 
in 1848, would have been removed. In that 
year, on the 14th of August, tlie governor. 
Lord Torrington, sent the following despatch 
to the home government r—“ As the posses¬ 
sion of the Buddhist relic, or tooth, has 
always been regarded by the Kandians as a 
mark of sovereignty over their country, and 
it was stolen and carried about in 1818, being 
used as a signal for rebellion, wdiich only ter¬ 
minated with the recovery of it, it was judged 
right, by the commaudant, to demand the 
keys of the temple, as well as of the shrine 
of the relic, which had been delivered by me 
into tlio charge of two priests and a chief, 
about a year ago. He tlien assured himself 
that this object of veneration had not been 
removed from its aeenstomed position, and 
converted into a signal of rebellion. But not 
trusting any longer to the integrity of the 
priests or chiefs, by whom the insurrection 
lias been organised, the keys have, for the 
present at all events, been retained in the 
possession of the commandant**^ 

Great as is the fully of the Cingalese in 
respect to this holy tooth, the folly of the 
English government infinitely surpassed it* 
There was mistaken piety in the one case—an 
impious indifference to the claims of con- 


scieuco and religious duty in the otlier. It is 
time that the English nation should under- 
stand that the class of men from whom colonial 
governors and great officers are selected care 
nothing what blasphemy or idolatry they sup¬ 
port, if motives of policy or revenue are pro¬ 
moted, Tliey will endow cathedrals, mosqties, 
temples ; ]>nblicly exhibit lioly teeth or liairs 
for one idolatry to-day, and clothe in costly 
trappings the idol of some rival idolatry to¬ 
morrow : like tlie ]>resent commissioners of 
the Pmijanb, commending mosques and hea- 
tiien temples as works of public utility, de¬ 
serving support from tlie government, in one 
public documentj and wooing tlie infiuence of 
Christian missionaries in another* The ques¬ 
tion with the majority of governors has been, 
not W'liat was right in the abstract, ]ior what 
was proper in respect to the rigJits and lilier- 
ties of the people over whom they riiJed, but 
bow far tlie support of snperstitiojis miglit 
facilitate the collection of revenue, or the 
teinporary a d m i n i stration of go ver u me nt* The 
blame of sneli things has often been thrown 
exclusively on the East India Company, but 
it has rested in a greater measure upon the 
titled servants of the crovTi* Our cabinets 
have generally been couiposed of men to 
whom such proceedings have been acceptable. 
The plea has been freqxieutly set up for them 
that religious toleration ^Yas their motive, the 
spirit of Englishmen being abliorrent to per¬ 
secution ; but so far from this excuse having 
foundation in fact, the men who thus shame¬ 
lessly betrayed the Christian religion iu fa¬ 
vour of idolatry, were often noted perse¬ 
cutors of their fellow Christians at home and 
abroad, unless such had power through their 
representatives in the House of Commons to 
make their voice heard in the cabinet All 
remonstrances and petitions in reference to 
such matters coming from Christian churclies 
in England, liowever nnmerons, were treated 
with disdain, except action was taken in refer¬ 
ence to the parliamentary elections* As soon as 
tlie question of the public patronage of idolatry, 
Suttee, or any other atrocity found convenieut 
by our public officers abroad, was made a 
matter of comment on the hnstings, hurried 
orders v'ere sent out to feign compliance 
with those popular demands; and, in propor¬ 
tion as constituencies were seen to be in 
earnest, cabinets became active, and the 
consciences of the representatives of British 
power abroad became enliglifened in a manner 
edifying to behold. The religious feelinge 
and principles of the masses of English citi¬ 
zens are obviously not participated by large 
sections of the higher classes, who, while 
punctual church-goers, and ostensible friends 
of the clergy and our home religious institii- 
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tioiis (al least, siicli as are not TinfaslvionaLle), 
are notoiioiisly tlio zealous patvous of all 
exotic crceda that may happen to have 
isumerons devotees, and tlie jealous enemies 
of Olirlstian missionaries, of whatever evan¬ 
gelical ehurclu Happily, there are many 
hearing high honours in the state who feel 
U inenmheut upon them to recognise the reli¬ 
gious liberty of the rudest idolaters^ but who 
ill ImA^e no participation in their superstitions 
observances, and would not, even to servo any 
object, commit the greatest of all known 
sins—partake of or jiatronise idolati’^^^ 

Tlie Dalada IMalegawa, or depository and 
temple of the sacred tooth, is a huikling 
erected in a style of arcliitectnro approaching 
to that of the Chinese, The biiildingis of two 
stories, the sanctinii sanctorum being on tlie 
second. It has folding doors, with i^anels of 
brass j there are no windows, and the sun¬ 
light can never enter it by any means. The 
walls and ceilings are liung w ith gold brocade 
and white shauls, wdth coloured borders. A 
t^^ble, covered with gold brocade, bears two 
imagcB of Buddha, one of gold and tlie other of 
crystal. The richest fruits, and the most sweet- 
sin elling flow'ers, are presented as olferings 
to these idols. Four baskets, each t^velve 
inches high, arc also placed on the table; 
these contain sacred relics. In the centre is 
the karandiia^ or casket, wdilch contains the 
holy tooth. The casket is five feet high, 
bell-shaped, and formed of silver, richly gilt. 
The chasing is simple, hut most elegant- a 
few gems surround it, and on the apex is set 
a cat's eye. Nnmerons costly offerings sur¬ 
round this bell-like covering of the relic. 
Oiic of these is a bird, wdiich is atfached to a 
ninssive gold cliain, elegantly chased, '' The 
tiody is formed of gold, and the ]>liimagc is 
represented by a ] wo fusion of precious gems, 
which consist of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, and cats' eyes. Description is in¬ 
adequate to convey a correct idea of the 
extreme and extraordinary effulgence and 
exquisite beauty of these elaborate decorations, 
w hich the limner's art alone could faithfully 
tlelineate.” The relic is w’rapped in an ex- 
tremely thin sheet of virgin gold, w'hicli is 
deposited in a gold box, just sufficiently 
capacious to receive the tooth, w^hich Euro¬ 
peans declare to he as large as that of an 
alligator, and to have been manufactured 
from the tusk of an elephant. The golden 
box js studded with ]irecions stones, which 
are exquisitely arranged. It is placed in a 
golden vase, decorated Avith diamonds, eme¬ 
ralds, and rubies, and wrapped in rich bro¬ 
cade, This is laid within a second vase, also 
of gold, wdiich is enfolded by pure wliite 
miiBlin, Tliis vase is placed in another 
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similar to itself, and that in a fourth, more 
costly, for it is larger, and profusely, yet 
tastefully ornamented with chasing and gems. 
A gentleman long resident in Ceylon, and 
who, having official opportunities, was enabled 
to investigate this extraordinary sanctum^ 
wu’ites 

“ A^dien vcc saw’ the relic it was placed iu 
tlie centre of an exquisitely beautiful pinlc 
lotus, the flow'ers of the bo-tree being strew ed 
around, and tastefully arranged on the shrine i 
but it w'as most pitiable to .beliold the be¬ 
nighted Enddliists, many of them learned 
men and good scholars, prostrating themselves 
before a ]iiece of discoloured hone. There is 
also a smaller and most exquisitely beautiful 
casket, or karandna, studded wdtli precioius 
stones, in which the relic is placed when it i.’! 
borne in the religious processions, or wlien 
tlie chief priests, in troublous times of com- 
uiotiou, or Avar, should think it necessary to 
insure tlic safety of the Dalada by removing 
it from the temple. 

Above the shrine, and attaclied to the 
w^all, are plate.s of gold, on w Iiicli are in.scrihed 
sacred emblems and characters: on either side 
of the principal shrine there are smaller 
shrines, which are cov^ered with gold and 
silver cloths, on 'which are placed gilt lamps, 
and offerings of flowers and fruit; and the 
effluvia arising from the cocoa-nut oil, with 
Avhich the lamps are supplied, combined Aviiu 
tbe perfume of the votive flowers, renders the 
atmosphere of this unventilated apartment 
most oppressive. 

“ A contiguous staircase leads to a similar 
apartment, which h decorated in the same 
manner as the one avo have described, AAdiere 
is to he seen the recumbent figure of tlie 
god Gotama Buddha, tlie size of life; the 
features arc well delineated, and the figure is 
gilt, Avith the exception of the face and 
hands. Near him are placed figures of other 
gods and the goddess Patine, the shrine 
being decorated with golden ornaments, many 
of Avhieh are studded Avitli precious stones. 

“The god Buddha is represented by the 
Cingalese in three attitudes—namelyj stand¬ 
ing erect, Avitli one hand raised, as if prepar¬ 
ing to step forward; seated on a eusliion, with 
the legs crossed; and reclining on his side, 
his hand jilaccd under his head, which rests 
upon a piII 0 AV. lie Jiad two figures of Go- 
taina Buddha presented to us: one, in tlie 
act of advancing, is of iA'ory, about five iuchcB 
in lieight, flie hair, ej es, lips, and isalrns oi 
the hands heing coloured, to represeiit life, 
AA’hiJst the drapery is relieved by stripes ol 
A'erniillion; the other figure is of bronze, 
about three inches and a lialf in height, and 
represents tlie god seated cross-legged. 1 lie 
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ornamoiit, or sacred emblem, wFicb is placed 
on the crown of the head of each of these 
idols is used solely to designate Buddha, as 
the emblem of the other gods is of a totally 
different character. 

Iii the Malegawa a most valuable seated 
figure of Buddha was to be seen in 1847 
(and we presnme it is tberc now), which had 
been piesonted by the Siamese priests; it is 
nearly eleven iuches in height, and was carved 
out of a cat's eye. Ha ving had the good fortune 
to have been conducted over the Halada hia* 
legawa by a Kandian chief, we were shown 
all that was considered either cur ions or 
magnificent.” 

The sacred relics of Buddha, generally a 
hair, or some slired of apparel, are deposited 
in monumental buildings, which are always 
id ent i cai in c onstnie tion—“a bell - shaped 
tomb surmounted by a spire.” These are 
called daffohahs. Mr* Layard, father of tlie i 
explorer of Kineveh, opeued one of these at 
Colombo in 1820, of wdiicli lie gives the fol- 
lowdug description:*—^Mn the centre of the 
dagobah a small square compartment was 
discovered, lined vritli brick, and paved -with 
coral, containing a cylindrical mass of grey 
granite, rudely shaped into a vase, or Jearan- 
dua^ which had a closely-fitting cover or cap 
of the same* This vase contained an ex¬ 
tremely small fragment of bone, pieces of 
thin gold—which, in all probability, the 
bone bad originally been wrapped—pieces of 
the blue sapphire, and ruby, three small 
pearls, a few^ gold rings, beads of cornelian 
and crystal, and pieces of glass, vphich resem¬ 
bled icicles in shape* In the compartment 
wuth the vase were also placed a brazen and 
an earthen lamp, a small truncated pyramid 
made of cement, and clay images of the 
cobra and other sacred objects of Buddhist 
superstition.” 

The following exemplification of the super¬ 
stition of the Ceylonese is recorded by Mr. 
SiiUivau:—The Cingalese faith in metem- 
pyschosis is entire and unhesitating, and 
their confidenee in its truth admits of no 
doubt wiiatever, A man, when oppressed by 
his superiors, or condemned by the judge, 
expresses his intention of returning in a 
Inture state, as a cobra, to bite his children; 
or as an elephant, to ravage his crops. They 
even go so far as to form an opinion, from 
the nature and habits of any particular animal 
or insect, as to its character in a former state, 
A Pariah dog, for instance, wdiose presence 
is ^ an abomination, and w'liose portion is 
misery, is supposed to have been some luxu¬ 
rious Dives, w^ho is now^ in want and ill- 
treatment, expiating his indifference of the 
lamri of his human acquaintance; and there 


is a little insect very common in the jungle, 
which, from its remarkable habit of surround¬ 
ing itself w ith a covering of small sticks, in 
the centre of which it moves, and from whicli 
it is almost impossible to distinguish it, is 
believed by the natives to represent incli- 
viduals wdio, during their eartbly career, dis¬ 
played rather a marked partiality for their 
neighbours’ firewood, and who are tbiis work¬ 
ing out an appropriate atonement*” 

The Buddhists of Ceylon affect to despise 
the superstitions of the Hindoos, and even of 
their own brethren of Siam, where caste is 
recognised in the priesthood, contrary to the 
doctrines of Buddha, and the genius of his 
philosophy; but tbe obseivancea of caste, 
and other superstitious practices, are usual 
among the Cingalese themselves, and are just 
as puerile as tliose they contemn in others* 
These are particularly obvious at tlieir religious 
festivals. At the feast of the Pirnhara, w Iiich 
seems to be the grand Kandian sacretl festi¬ 
val, extending over a period of seven days, 
the most grotesque and absurd ceremonies 
are practised. A procession of seven ele¬ 
phants, decked ont in a manner excessively 
provocative of mirth, each animal carrying 
an empty howdah,” followed by cra^vds of 
men bearing empty palankeens, and a long 
retinue of chiefs and headmen, gaily attired; 
the most horrid din of tom-toms and pipes, 
filling the air ■with discord, is the chief feature 
of the solemnity.” On one of these occa¬ 
sions, an English gentleman sa'w a fakeer in 
the procession, with a wire run through both 
Ills clieeks, and a lighted candle at each end, 
about six inches from the face* This man 
was regarded ns performing a work of great 
merit, and as having attained to a saintly 
degree* These processions are conducted at 
night, so that the “voluntary humility” of 
the fakeer was in that instance not ■viuthout 
its convenience to others* 

Evil spirits are especially Troi^sbippetl, 
simply for tlie power which they are sup¬ 
posed to possess, and so willing to exercise, 
for mischievous purposes* When a demon is 
offended, dancing is supposed to be the most 
efficacious mode of appeasing his wrath. If 
a member of a family come by any misfor¬ 
tune, or fall sick, a priest of some particular 
devil is called in, offerings are presented, and 
tbe dance commences. If a village, or dis¬ 
trict, is visited by pestilence, or any national 
evil, pulpits are erected by the devil's pxdest, 
and decorated wntli Bowers, wreaths, money, 
incense, &c.; while various matters piropitia- 
tory are offered by this sacerdotal official: 
after “ a devil dance,” the gimnd incantation 
is read, and the ill-disposed demon is entreated 
to depart* 
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The proceedings of tlie devil-dancers no ' 
means resemble tliose who enjoy the pastime of 

light fantastic toe 

the w’hole ceremonj’^ is appalling to those who 
witness it, as it is degrading to those who 
practise it, and cannot be excelled in folly hy 
any of the Brahminical superstitions of conti¬ 
nental India, A spectator of the orgies thns 
describes them:—Tlie hapua^ or devil- 
dancers, are nsnally well-grovni, active men, 
and wear on their arms and ankles several 
hollow Ijrass rings: they keep time to the 
tom-tom beaters by shaking tlieir head, whilst 
the clanking of the bracelets and anklets 
makes a species of accompaniment. The 
evolutions of the dancer are rapid; his ges¬ 
tures lascivious and indecent; as he becomes 
excited with the music and the dance, his 
flesh will quiver, his eyeballs become flxed 
and staring, as if he could, or would, discerii 
the form of the offended demon; whilst in 
this state, lie wiU predict the cause of the 
aroused wi^atii of the demon, the fate or for¬ 
tune of individuals. These dances are held 
at night, by torchlight: and no scene can he 
imagined more painfully impressive than to 
witness the frantic gestures of the devil- 
dancer, with his long, dishevelled hair stream¬ 
ing over his shoulders, the blue flame from 
the torches ffLckeriug and casting an un¬ 
earthly light on all around, whilst the dusky 
32>ectator3 remain motionless, gazing, with 
staring eyes, on the dancer; the huge tro-, 
pical trees waving over the heads of all, as if 
calmly deriding, although compelled to wit¬ 
ness, the unhallowed rites and vicious orgies 
which invariably wind up a devil-dance," 

The moral condition of the people, as in 
all nations, may be inferred from their reli¬ 
gion, The Kanclians and Cingalese are with¬ 
out principle: their highest rule of duty is 
convenience, Knox represented the w^omen 
as, in his time, the most regardless of their 
infant female offspring of any in the world, 
and consequently the crime of infanticide was 
awfully eoramon: the authority and vigilance 
of goveTnmeut have not been as yet suffioient 
to repress it. The object of tliis crime is to put 
females out of the ^vay, lest they should grow 
up a burden, Wlieu learned Buddhists at 
Kandy have heen reproached with this oa- 
tionai cruelty, they have replied, '' But it is 
not so bad as in England, where a wife or 
child is poisoned for the sake of a ferv rupees: 
onr female infants are not murdered, they are 
deprived of life upon a principle which has 
received public, social, and religions sanction.” 
The character of the women of Ceylon is 
horribly impure; according to Knox, a Kan- 
dian nroman will not often submit herself to a 


man of a lower caste than her own, but in all 
other respects their behaviour is utterly and 
shockingly immoral, and apparently without 
the least sense of shame. Caste is not osten¬ 
sibly recognised, but really reverenced. The 
practice of brothei'-lniBhanels is extremely 
debasing. If in a family there are several 
brothers, and any one of the number marries, 
tlie bride becomes equally the wife of the 
other brothers, who may themselves he only 
half-brothers—the children of one mother by 
severa! fathers. The object of this extra¬ 
ordinary and demoralising community, is to 
preserve landed property in the same family, 
so that it should not he divided and sub¬ 
divided Tiutil it of necessity passed away from 
the lineage of those to whom it originally 
belonged. Tims an entail is socially en¬ 
forced vrithont any legal recognition. Some¬ 
times the wife of several brother-husband a 
will take another husband out of the 
family, provided he joins his property to 
theirs. This, if it be considerable, is gene¬ 
rally an arrangement desired by the previous 
husband. It must not be snpjjosed, from 
this domestic coniinunism, that men are not 
jealous in Ceylon; they are certainly less so 
where there are several husbands than where 
one only exists; they are, however, very 
jealous, and perpetually receive just cause, 
if. indeed, in such a depraved social condition, 
the like would be recognised at all. ^YheIl 
this feeling is aroused, they are exceedingly 
resentful; and as they generally carry a knife 
or dagger about the person, concealed in a 
sheath or pocket, on such occasions they will 
draw it, and inflict death upon the offender. 
This is done even upon snspiciou, and as 
cause for that is perpetually given, rrounds 
and death frequently occur in brawds abdut 
women. Meanness, cowardice, and contempt¬ 
ible treachery, characterise the men of both 
the upper and lower country, hut more espe¬ 
cially the latter; and they resort to every 
conceivable artifice to accomplish petty fraud. 
In their feelings towards other religions 
than their own, they are sfraiigely tolerant 
and persecuting at the same time. The 
slightest disrespect towards one of their relics 
will cause a paroxysm of rage and animosity; 
and it is astonishing how small a cause wdll 
move them to this bigoted resentment. 
A gentleman comieeted with the govern¬ 
ment, on one occasion was favoured with a 
sight of ^'the tooth,” in the presence of a 
Kandian chief of note, and of the high priest 
of the temple, A small image of Buddlia 
attracted his attention, and he took it up by 
the shoulder with one hand, contrary to the 
ritual of Buddhism, which ordains that an 
image of Baddlia should be raised by the 
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foct, and with both the haiuH of the persou 
who toucheB it. Tiie gentlemau's inadver¬ 
tency tlirew his guides into a state of de¬ 
spair and furious hori'or, they regarding him 
us a monster of inicpiity, upon whom the 
judgment of heaven might he speedily ex¬ 
pected to descend. Only after many apolo¬ 
gies and assurances of regret that Ids igno¬ 
rance should liaA^e exposed him to an miin- 
tentional act of irreverencej could he succeed 
in appeasing these men. lYith all this in¬ 
tense sensitiveness of the respect demanded 
for their rcligioUj they are not generally 
unwilling to tolerate tlie creed whieh may 
he preferred hy strangers. They will enter 
a Roman Catholic ehapel, and bow to any 
images or pictures whicli may be thcrCj and 
offer the most reverential reapeefc to the offi¬ 
ciating priest; and will proceed forthwith to 
one of their owii temides, and pay the same 
respect to the images of Buddha, the deities^ 
and the devils. They will enter a Protestant 
assembly, listen to tlie instructions conveyed, , 
and insist that the ultimate doctrines to w'liich 
these refer arc identical with Buddhism^ 
assuring their interrogators that it is all 
the same religion;” only of course regarding 
their own as the higliest and most perfect 
development. The servants in an English 
family will readily Join in evangelical wor¬ 
ship, but if they hear the tom-tom, and the 
cries of the devil-dancers, will Jump up from 
their knees, and hasten to participate in tlie 
ceremonial They wdll freely give their 
assent to the most heatitiful and truthful 
descriptions of a separate state, of the resur¬ 
rection of the body and life everlasting; and 
afteinvards, if asked to define their owni hopes, 
show^ that they look foinvard to a transmigra- 
ti<7n the most degrading and absurd. A hoy 
at tlie mis si on-school at Kandy, wlio was 
supposed to be jieculiaily w-ell instructed, 
when asked, out of the routine of his iisual 
catechetical examinations, w hat he hoped for 
ill the next w'Orld, promptly replied that he 
]io]>od he w^onld become a snalce, wdiich seems 
to he the grand desiileiatum of Kaudians, for 
w liom a heaven of cobras is a prospect of bliss. 
Under these circumstances, tlie lahours of 
missionaries are very discouraging; vet tlicy 
are not entirely without success. The Roman 
Catholics have many converts, and mission¬ 
aries of various evnugelical denominations 
from the British Isles have laboured long and 
zealously, and wnth some requital for'tbeir 
pleasing and sacred toil. 

As early as 1820, schools w’ere instituted 
in the province of Kandy by missionaries, 
and still earlier on the coast. lu 1S4A Cey¬ 
lon was constituted, by letters patent under 
the great seal of England, an episcopal see. 


under tlie title of Colombo; previous to that 
the island was included in the cpisco]mtc of 
Madras. In 181G, Dr. Chaxunan arrived as 
the first Eisliojp of Colombo, ;ind zealously 
entered upon his cliarge, showing tlie utmost 
conecin for the spiritual and moral welfare of 
Europeans and natives. 

The A^arious voluntary missionary societies 
maintain missionaries, and the Bible and 
Tract Societies of England have given to 
Ceylon a large share of attention; copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, and i^ortioua of tlieni, 
and also religious tracts ami books, are sup¬ 
plied to wliatever extent there is liope of 
their proving useful. 

How^ever indifferent the Buddhists may he 
to the presence of other religions, they are 
hostile to jtroselytisni, and I'egard the aban- 
dnmnent of their ancient customs as a crime. 
Tins is one reason why all Roman Catholic 
and Protestant converts so sfrcnnonslv keep 
up their old Buddlia xiractices, especially at 
weddings, and the naming of cliildrcm In 
this respect Romanists and Protestants among 
the natiA^^s are scarcely distinguishable from 
Buddhists, although tlie Moormen or hloham- 
niedans are somewdiat strict in ]>reserving 
themselves from contact with what they deem 
to be idolatrous. After the marriage and 
baptismal ceremonies of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, even amongst tlm highest 
castes of natives, and Avho serve the govern¬ 
ment officially, the x>ersous interested adjonrn 
to their assigned rendezvous, and enact all 
the ceremonial of a purely Buddhist celcbra- 
tioiip The ptrospcct of tliese rites becoming 
less poxmlar, through the influence of the in* 
creased energy of Protestant missionaries, lias 
inflamed the bigotry of the Buddhist priests, 
if the ministers of the temples of Buddha can 
he properly so designated. In the Kandian 
rebellion of 1S48, these functionaries j^er- 
f'ormod the most prominent part, and their 
animosity to the goA'Crnment had, in a great 
measure, its so lire e in their Jealousy of the 
influence of their old rites and observances, 
wliicli they feared w’ould x>ass away, and 
wItk it their own pircstige, under the moral 
influence of a pow’crful Christian govern¬ 
ment. 

Tlie Cingalese language has the reputation 
of being euphonious: some oriental sclialars 
aver that it is fundamentally allied to the 
Siamese; others declare that it is of >Sanscrit 
origin. As in continental India, there is a 
sacred laugimgc, AAhich is the medium of 
literature^—this is called in Ceylon, Eln: it is 
only understood by educated persons.* Some 
suppose that it Avas the vernacular hmguage 
of the island before it was conquered hy the 
^ Clough's Dir/hnifiy, 
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continental followers of AVijeyn, lutlcpen- 
ilent of the language of literature, there is a 
high and low Cingalese—the former spoken 
in Kandy, the latter iu the lo'wer provinces^ 
the Kandians, however, generally niiderstand 
both, while the Cingalese of the lower parts 
of the island cannot apeak the high dialect* 
There are two \Yritten characters: tlie most 
ancient, the prevailing form of which is 
sfpiare, has become obsolete; it is found in 
iineient insciiptiona, hnt cannot be entirely 
deciphered, as the knowledge of it has 
died away: it is called Nagara. In con¬ 
sequence of this, a gi'eat store of tlie ancient 
history of Ceylon is lost, and probably inte¬ 
resting facts coneeining other peojiles are 
thus bn lied in the gloom of tiie past. Mr, 
Prinsep,* in 1S37, publislied an account of 
certain inscriptions found on stones and rocks 
in coiitinental India: some resemblance is 
recognised between these and the old Cinga¬ 
lese letter.s* The present Cingalese cliarac- 
ters are round in their general form. The 
higlier castes write elegantly with an iron 
style upon the palmyra leaf: a composition, 
prepared chiedy of cliarred gum, being rubbed 
over the composition, brings out the letters in 
dark colour. 

The books of the natives are in JIS., and 
written upon the leaves of the tali put-tree, 
'rhese leavea do not perish, and the prepara¬ 
tion rubbed over them preserves them from 
insects; so that the books or ^ISS., which¬ 
ever they may be styled, of the Cingalese arc 
preserved from a remote antiquity. It is 
alleged that the accredited historical records 
of the island, by such means, go baclt two 
thousand three liuiidrod years.f There are 
many such works in the Pali and Sanscrit, 
and treatises on grammar, medicine, astro¬ 
logy, music, natural philosophy, jurispru¬ 
dence, and theology. Tiieir idea of fine 
writing is, however, puerile, and their poetical 
compositions fantastical. Graceful thought 
and pleasant conceits abound; but high con¬ 
ception is seldom or never to he met witli. 
The poets of Cingalese antiquity seem to 
have been a vain and frivolous order, who 
studied to be artificial, and to disjday their 
learning. Their misfortunes at least equalled 
their vanity, and are mucli more remarkable 
than their genius; for some of the most 
tragical stories of Cingalese history are con¬ 
nected with either the love or loyalty of her 
]>oefs. 

It will be apiu'oju'iate in this place to 
notice the music of the people, as it is so 
intimately connected with their Jiterafure, for 
they sing or drone their favourite conqiosi- 
doiis to the accompaniment of their *'diiJcets'' 

* Jbmvial of f Sirr. 
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and tom-toms, on which occasions the noise 
raised is dissonant beyond the endurance of 
Europeans. A law was enacted, prohibit¬ 
ing tliese recitations and singings, when ac¬ 
companied hy drums, &c., between the hours 
of eight in the evening and eiglit in the morn¬ 
ing, as no European could enjoy repose in 
their vicinity. The horauawa, a shrill and 
discordant kind of pipe, aftbrds the peo- 
l>le inexpressible pleasure. An instrument 
much more unmnsical to Eiiro^iean ears is 
the chaiiqne shell, which may be called the 
trumpet of the Cingalese* A sort of violin is 
made of a half a cocoa-nut shell, with a 
sounding-hoard of tlie skin of the guana, 
a how of horsehair, and two strings, one of 
the same material, another of flax; two little 
bells are attached to it, and this toy is re¬ 
garded as an instrument almost divine hy 
high-caste natives. The singing or reciting 
of a native poem, witli the din of aecompani- 
nients from a concert of these instruments, is 
as torturing a process to an English tympanum 
as can ■well be conceived. 

Physicians arc regarded as depositaries of 
human learning, but the chief accomplishment 
for which they arc valued is ustrohg^. If 
by astrological power the medicus determines 
that the disease is infikted as a punishment 
by the gods, he leaves the palient to be dealt 
with by them, bvit if the disease has come in 
a natural way, he endeavours to rij>en” and 
then cure it. 

There are various books or manuscripts ex¬ 
tant on medical science, in which nearly six 
hundred diseases are treated of, sho^ving that 
Cevlon can claim lior full proportion of the 
ills" to which fiesli is heir* The general ad¬ 
ministration of niediciiie prescribed resembles 
that of the old physicians in England. An 
amazing number of ingredients are cast in to- 
^i^ether, in order to balance one another, and 
in tlie liope that all will not tail to produce 
some favourable efiect* lsh\ E^irr, from Ids 
own ]icrsonal knowledge, bears the following 
testimony to the skill ot the native oculists:— 
“ Many of their praetitioners are cxeelleiifc 
oculists, and are thoroughly conversant with 
numerous medicinal drugs (unknown to Euro¬ 
peans) ivhich produce a sjicedy effect in 
relieving ophthalmia* In Ce} Jon oplithalmia 
is alike prevalent amongst hinnan beings and 
animals; but there is one foimi of this clis- 
fressing complaint which is solelj'' confined 
to quadrupeds. A iiiiiiute worm is either 
engendered oi' received into the watery 
humours of the e 3 ''e, which causes the eyeball 
to enlarge; as soon as the swelling subsides, 
the colouring iimtter of the pupil assumes a 
bluish tint, and total loss of vision speedily 
ensues. The vegetable remedies used by tlie 
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natives appear to cause tho animal acute pain, 
Ibut, when they are judiciously applied by a 
shilfiil practitioner, in variably restore the 
vision, and e£fect a complete cure,” 

The same authority may be quoted as to 
the professional attainments of the native 
Gurgeona, who are, he avers, shilled iu phle¬ 
botomy and cauterising. Amputation of a 
limb is performed by a redhot Icuife, and 
successfully^ &o far as the pi^eservation of the 
patient's life is concerned. He quotes the 
words of ail informant, who witnessed the 
treatment of a dislocation by a native sur¬ 
geon, and ■which is recorded in the following 
terms :—'' Hnring our journey one of tlie 
coolies fell down, and dislocated Iiis aulde 
joint. On reaching the next village the 
Gurg'eon was sent for, who, after a careful 
examination of the injured limb, ordered the i 
patient to be assisted to a plantation of cocoa- 
nut trees, and some coir or rope to be brought 
to him. He then placed the patient against 
a ti^ee, to winch lie securely fastened him by 
the shoulders, whilst the foot of the injured 
limb was tiglitly attached by a noosed rope | 
to another tree. Throngh the noose the 

surgeon passed a sliorf, but strong stick, 
which bo repeatedly trusted until the rope 
was completely tightened, and the limb 
stretched out to its fullest extent; he then 
suddenly withdrew the stick, and allowed the 
cord to untwist itself, Tlie patient, who had 
bello'wed and squealed like a mad wild dog 
during the operation, was then released, and 
upon examination the dislocation was re- 
diicedJ' 

There is but one disease which the native 
doctors, and the native medical treatises, 
do not regard as cnrable, wliich seems to 
be a form of dro]3sy, and which never attacks 
Eurox^eans; neither does it extend to the 
natives of continental India, altliough dropsy, i 
and other diseases of a dropsical character, 
are not uncommon there. It has. received 
the nosological designation from some Euro¬ 
peans of hydrops asthmaticus, ‘‘ This terrible 
disease cominejicea with general debility and 
oppressed breathing, the extremities become 
distended with watery effusion, paralysis en¬ 
sues, whilst other systems of dropsy display 
themselves, often running their course ■with 
great rapidity. There is frequently anxiety, 
also, with palpitation of the heart, and occa¬ 
sionally vomiting and spasms are present,” * 

Having given a description at large of the 
yand, its scenery, people, religion, and lite¬ 
rature, there remains for this chapter some 
account of its cities. 

^ The native capital, as before mentioned, h 
Ivaiidj. Xlie situation of this city among 
* Dr, C, Rogers, 
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I the bold elevations of tlie Kandian highlands 
has also been named. The site upon nliich 
it stands, and its immediate neighbourhood, 
are extremely picturesque, the former being 
at tlie broad end of a pear-shaped lake, which 
nearly tills a beautiful valleyq formed by hills 
of varied and striking outline. The native 
name is 3Iaha or Great City. The 

Me^tavclhganf/a, or River of Sand, flows past 
three sides of the town. Its reaches are 
sometimes grand, and it is bright and ra]>id, 
hut is, nevertheless, a source of insalubrity to 
Kandy. It is remarkable that tanks are 
generally healthy, while rivers conduce to 
disease throughout the island. Old English 
residents, who will not hesitate to i>lace their 
residences beside large tanks or lakes, will 
I avoid the river courses. The former are 
covered with peculiar plants, which purify 
the water; the latter bear down and dis¬ 
tribute on their banks large qiiantities of 
vegetable matter, ■which, quickly decomposing 
beneath a liot sun, spread sickness and death. 
In the centre of the lake is a low massive 
bnikliug of considerable extent, used as the 
magazine, Tliis was formerly the royal 
harem, and tales of terror, similar to those 
for whicli the Bosphorus is notorious, are 
told of the history of that place. The 
lake itself is artiflcial; consideriug the body 
of ^Yate^ flowing around so large a portion of 
the town, it might he supposed that any 
addition, even for the purpose of heightening 
the picturesque, was scarcely desirable. A 
road encircles the lake, and the whole valley 
is so well sheltered hy the great elevation of 
the surrounding hills, that Europeans can 
enjoy exercise in the open air almost as freely 
as in a more temperate zone. 

The town consists of two main streets, 
crossing each other at right angles, the \vliolc 
line marked by open sliops, vhere business 
is transacted in a most indolent manner. 
The dealers are seldom honest; and they 
often meet their ecpials in sharp practice 
among their customers. There is another 
street (a sort of suburb) stretching in a 
south-easterly direction from the temple and 
the palace. The court-house was formerly 
the hall of audience of the Kandian monarchs; 
and iu that room pjublic worship used to be 
conducted by tlie British chaplain, previous to 
the erection of the present appropu’iate chuich. 
The barracks of the Ceylon Rifles are sjsa- 
, cions, and there is aho a good artillery bar¬ 
racks. ^ The Queen's House,” built for the 
occasional residence of the governor, is ele¬ 
gant and commodious, and, from being en¬ 
crusted with a ]ieculiar reparation resembling 
cluiiiam, it has the appearance of heing built 
with maihle. It commands a view of the 
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Avliole town, and of a lai'^ge extent of tlie 
neiglibouring country. Tlie house occupies the 
centre of a large lawn, ornamented with tho 
finest palma and magnolias, tlie whole being 
surrounded by a spacious and well-kept park^ 
planted %%dth every variety of tree, native 
and exotic, and blooming with the fiowering 
shrubs of Ceylon and Madras. It would be 
Bcarceiy possible for any official residence to 
be more beantifolly situated, the park aftbrd- 
ing mountain views of great extent, variety, 
and elevation, and overlooking from its higher 
grounds neighbonriDg valleys of the softest 
beauty. The citadel, if such it may be called, 
is situated on One Tree Hill/' and between 
it and Atgallee, seven miles distant on the 
Triiicomalee road, a s^'^stem of signals has 
been establisbed. 

Around the town are many good houses, 
occupied by officials and European settlers. 
The situations of these residences arc delight¬ 
ful, combining the advantages of productive 
gardens, fields, and orchards, with some of 
the loveliest scenery in the world. Pure 
water fit for drinking, is scarce. Althoiigh 
the town is fifteen hundred feet above the 
sea level, rarely, in any situation about 
Kandy, does the climate agree wutli English¬ 
men. This is the more remarkable, for in 
continental India an equal height is uni¬ 
versally healthy ; and at Kandy tho jungle 
ia cleared, cultivation maiutained, and the 
advantanges of civilisation generally pos¬ 
sessed. 

The town is approached on every Bide by 
mountain passes, wMch add much to the 
picturesque character of the neighbourhood. 
A tuimei was formed by the British throngli 
one of the mountains which begirt the dis¬ 
trict. This tunnel was five hundred and 
thirty-seven feet in length, and, in a military 
poi nt of vi e w, wa s o f grea t val ae. The fol low - 
ing interesting particulars concerning it, from 
Cei/ton and the Oi^ngalesej show ho\v emhsa- 
tlon imt>resses barliaric peoples with the idea 
of powerThe tunnel was constructed by 
order of Sir Edward Barnes, to consolidate, 
60 to speak, the British poAver after Kandy 
came into our possession ; for a legend has 
been extant, from time immemorial, that no 
foTcign poiaer cotdd retain tlie^ Kandian 
dominions mdil a path was hoiked throvgh 
the moitntami And a chief told us, that 
when his eountr^unen beheld this task com¬ 
menced, their hearts failed them; but when 
they saiy it completed, and men walking 
tlirougJi the bowels of the earth, they then 
kne%v it TPas tlieir destiny to be ruled by a 
nation who could pierce rocks and imderniiiie 
mountains. TJie tunnel was completed on 
tlie Sth of December, 1823, but we regret to I 
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say this has now collapsed, and ilie road is 
impassable. Tliis tnunel, the principal car¬ 
riage roads, and bridges, never could have 
been constructed, had not the system of com* 
pnlsory labour been adopted by our govern¬ 
ment, as it had been carried on under the 
native dynasty. By order of the king in 
council, in 1832, all compulsory services, and 
tbreed labour of every description, was de¬ 
clared illegal, and abolished. \Tbilst luakiug 
the excavations for the tunnel some rare and 
valuable gems were discovered, and the only 
ruby we have ever seen without flaw or 
defect in colour was found at that period,’' 

One of the most interesting features of the 
neighbourhood to the British is the abundance 
of game, for they retain in Ce 3 don, as in every 
other colony or settlement, their inveterate 
love of hunting and shooting. So various is 
the country in its aspects, formation, and 
vegetation, that this propensity can be abiin- 
dantlj^ gratified. The elephant, the leopard, 
and the wild hog, may be pursued by the 
bolder sportsman; the deer andtbe fox h^^ those 
less adventurous; and nearly all species 
of birds known to the tropics may be bagged 
by the fowler. 

On another page a description was given 
of the temple of the sacred tooth in this 
vicinity. The other buildings held in vene¬ 
ration by the people are the palace, and, more 
especially, the tombs. The palace is fast 
falling away. It must have been at one 
period a superh building; its frontage is 
eight liuntlied feet. The walls are decorated 
with stone caiwingsof much pretension. Ele¬ 
phants, suns, moons, stavs, and other emblems 
of royalty, are the figures upon which the 
taste of tile native worinueu was expended. 
The f^tone framework of the doors is carved 
in a higher style of art. 

Colombo is^the modern, or English capital, 
the seat of supreme government, as Kandy is 
the local capital of the upper country, and the 
ancient metropolis. It is situated in Jatitude 
6° 57' north, and longitude 79° 50' east. The 
harbour is a semicircle, but it has a bar, and 
a reet; called '‘the Drunken Sailor;’' and 
these are not tlie only impediments to the 
safety of shipping. It is therefore a bad 
seaport, and lias little commerce, considering 
that it is the capital, altliongh there is a con¬ 
siderable importatiou of rice, and a large con¬ 
course of coolies 2 :iassing to and fi'om the 
continent. Goods are frequently sent to Point 
de GaJle bv tlie road ; and as Colombo is the 
seat of government, there is a brisk intercourse 
between it and the interior. In the coffee 
export season it has au air of great bustle. 
The heat is said by some to be greater there 
tlian anywhere el.so in the island, and yet 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INDEPENDENT STATES, 


It would be difficult iu tlie preseat condition 
of India to name any state as independent, so 
completely has the ascendancy of the East 
India Company been recognised over the 
whole peninsula, Biffermt decrees of inde¬ 
pendence are recognised; and when the 
independence of states bordering upon the 
territory of one more powerful becomes a 
matter of degree, it is little more than conr- 
tesy to recognise it at all. Some of tlicse 
states pay a tribute; others are "'in charge 
of a resident;’' the political agent of the 
company in one place takes care of” an iJi- 
de pen dent sovereignty in the neigli hour hood, 
1‘olitically, they are all subject to the British 
government, or in necessary or constrained 
alliance with it. 

The Deccan Is less under British influence 
tlian any other part of 1 ndia. There exists 
there a network, so to speak, of independent 
territories, mixing one with another and with 
British territory in a most intricate and com¬ 
plicated manner—it being a matter of nncer¬ 
tainty whether many states are subject to 
the English, to native rajahs, or are actually 
independent. The reader, by consulting tlie 
very large maps of AYykle, will see the in¬ 
dependent native states more distinctly marked 
out fronr one another, and from the English 
dominions, than in any other maps. They 
are there classified as subsidiary, protected, 
and independent. Under these classifications 
will be found Travancore, the Mysore, the 
Nizam's dominions, Gwalior, portions of Baj- 
pootana and Gujerat, Ciitcli, &c. These 
countries are too closely assimilated to the 
British dominions around or near tlieui to 
require aeijaratc descriptions within tlie sjiace 
which can be afforded to this department of 
the work. In the bistoric portion of it most 
of these countries and their rulers will be 
noticed, as the storm of war passed over 
them^ or they became foci of intrigue. The 
following Hat comprises those of any import¬ 
ance among native rajahs, states, or tribes, in 
all the degrees of independence or rather de¬ 
pendence above specified:— 

lUUTtSO ALLIES AND INDEPENDENT STATES, 

Tmvancore, 

Coeliar, 

States antler the Rajahs of 
Jedpore, Jeypore, OdeV’- 
pore, Bican u r, Jess ubnair, 
and otbex Rajpoot diicfs. 

Holkar, 

G OR lids, liJieels, Coolies, and 
Catties, 


The chief cities, whicli are the capitals of 
the independent or quasi-independent states, 
ha’i^e in some cases historical interest, and 
are of sonic imporlaiice from their site or 
the products of the country aroimd them, 
“ Hyderabad, on the table-land of the Deccan, 
the capital of the nizam's dominions, is a 
large Nroslem city of tu o liundred thousand 
inhabitants, reputed to be the Bodom of 
India, in allusion to its beautiful neighbour¬ 
hood and the depravity of the people. The 
kingdom contains Auriingabad, named after 
the Mogul emperor Aurungzebe, and Ass a ye, 
a village, famed for the decisive victory of 
the British under AA'ellesJey in 1803, Nag- 
pore, capital of the kingdom so called, on a 
I branch of the Godavery, m the north of the 
- Deccan, contains a population of upwards of 
I eighty thousand. Baroda, tlie residence of 
: the principal native chief of Gujerat, the 
Gnicowar of Barocla, near the liead of the 
Gulf of Cambay, has a poi>ulation of one 
hundred thousand, and Ahmedabad, in the 
same state, is equally populous, but with vast 
ruins. Jeypore, near the Toony lliver, in 
Ilajpootana, formerly one of the principal 
seats of Hindoo learning, is remarkably mag- 
nifleent and regularly built, Gwalioi', capital 
of Scindiah, near the central point of India, is 
celebrated for its strong fortress, on an almost 
inaccessible rock, Katmandoo, the capital of 
Ncpaul, lias little importance, Tassisudon, 
at a great elevation on tlie Hiniala^^as, is the 
sunimcr capital of Bhotaii, being deserted in 
winter on account of the cohL”* 

Gurwal, 01 % as it is otherwise called, 
SimixAQHUii, is of little importance as a native 
state, except for its position as one of the 
frontier countries to the north of British 
India. Of late years much of its land has 
been absorbed as British territory. It is 
situated cliiefly between the thirtieth and 
thirty-first degrees of north latitude. On the 
south it has the great plain of the Ganges, 
and northward it is separated by tbe Hima¬ 
layas from Thibet. Its proper limits are de« 
fined by a good river boundary to tbe east 
and wesk tbe Danli, Aliacananda, and Ilain- 
gunga flowing past it on the one side, and 
the Jumna on the other, Tlie political boun¬ 
daries of this country have been ebanged as 
often as the expediency of the British govern¬ 
ment dictated. 

This is one of the most peculiarly formed 
countries on tlie Indian contineiit. It is a 
succession of hills and valleys, and so short 
* Rf V. Tlioma 3 M i I iier. 


itic Riysorc UajiiU, 

The Ni^am. 

The Nag pore RBjah (ac¬ 
quired 1850). 

The GuicoAVEU-. 

Bhopal, 

Kotah, 

Bondee. 

The Saltara Rajnli (acniiircU 
184e), 
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are tlie distaticea Ijetween tlie di£fereut ranges 
of liigliland, tliat it has been affirmed by a 
military officer of experience that there is not 
room for a brigade of infantry to manoeuvre 
anywhere in the valleys. 

The clinmte is very inildj and at certain 
seasons cold. The forest trees of Europe are 
indigenous — oak, tiv, and horse-chestnut 
abound ; the holly and other European ever¬ 
greens are to be met with in every direction, 
and the fruits familiar to England, especially 
the straw"berry, are those which most luxuri¬ 
antly thrive. Pheasants, and other English 
game, are plentiful. Still there are character¬ 
istics of oriental scenery and animal life, which 
prove that the climate is not identical wdth 
that of western Europe: the elephant roams 
in the thickets, and the insects and reptiles 
are similar to those in the lower latitudes of 
India, The country is not populous; but if 
ocenpied by an eneiny^ would afford positions 
of strength against an army IVoni India, Tlie 
produce of the country is of considerable 
value, consisting of hemp, wool, gums, lead, 
copper, and sometimes gems are found. The 
capital, Serinaghur, is small, but w^ell situ¬ 
ated for commerce, between the north and 
north-east and the low"er country of Hindoo- 
stan. 

When, in 1814, General Gillespie conducted 
military oceupatjous against the Goorkhas, 
he met with a determined resistance from that 
gallant little people, wdio then held pos¬ 
session of the country. His troops expe¬ 
rienced some severe repulses, and he was 
himself numbered w"ith the slain. 

In the Gurvval and Kumaon country are 
the sources of the Ganges, and at Gangoutn, 
a celebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage, the 
river bursts forth from beneath an immense 
snow-pile. Here tlierc is a wooden temple, 

in which are the footsteps of the goddess (the j 
Ganges) visibly imprinted on a black stone; 
here also pilgrims bathe in tlie pools of the | 
Gangca, Few trees are seen in this neigh¬ 
bourhood except the birch, ami the scenery 
is wildly picturesque. There is an image of 
the Ganges in red atone, also of Biva, Parvati, 
Bhagirathi, Annapurna, Devi, Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Ganeesa, and a small female figure of 
silver. The face of the country is composed 
of the third ridge of mountains from the 
plain; the fourth or highest range is that 
which separates Hindoostan from Thibet, or 
Bouthern Tartary, The exact spot in which 
spring tlie sources of the Ganges is concealed , 
by immense snow-lieaps. It is remarkable 
tliat, notwithstanding the intensity of the cold, 
sheep are pastured here; and when the higliest 
range is scaled, or turned by the passes, the 
opposite side is of easy descent, being like 


table-land. Piock-crystal is found around the 
great enow mounds, especially near the sources 
of the river. Great numbers of Brah mini cal 
devotees from Hindoostan incur heavy toil, 
exposure to cold, which they are badly able 
to endure, and considerable expense, in ascend¬ 
ing these heights, not only to enter the temple 
of Gnnga, M orship the images, and bathe in 
the sacred pools, but also in quest of Vyas, 
the great legislator of their annals, wdio, with 
a host of saints and sages, are buried alive in 
a cavern 1 The hope of entering such com¬ 
pany, or of inducing them again to enlighten the 
world by their wisdom, is sufficient to inspire 
thousands of pilgrims to undertake long and 
laborious journeys; but if they Jail in realising 
so pleasing a dream, nevertheless tlidr labour 
is not in A^ain, for the mere fact of perfonning 
the pilgrimage expiates a multitude of sins, 
removes impending evils, and ensures a happy 
passage throiigh all the stages of transmi" 
g rati on through udiieh the devotee is des¬ 
tined to j)ass. The people believe that flie 
speciffc gravity of the water of the Gauges, 
taken at its source, exceeds that of all other 
livers, and that it is too pure to undergo 
corruption. 

Among these liilla is the temple of Kedan- 
nath (Kedera Nntha),i]Li latitude 60^ 58' north, 
and longitude 18' east, and about sixty- 
one miles from the Gurwal capital. The 
heiglit of the temple abovx the leA'el of Cal¬ 
cutta is, according to tlie report of certain 
British officers, nearly twelve thousand feet.* 
The peculiar object of worship in tliis spot is 
a large misshapen mass of black rock, iu the 
shape, according to Hindoo fancy, of the liind 
quarters of a buffalo. The priests here pro¬ 
pagate tlie most absurd fables, and practise 
the most shameless delusions upon the people. 
On one occasion a party of .British officej‘s 
found three female devotees, whom the Brah¬ 
mins instructed to advance from a certain 
point until they reached a precipice of vast 
depth, over which they were to leap, securing 
thereby the expiation of tlieir sins, Tliev 
could not find the rock from u Iiich the pious 
plunge was to he taken. One died from the 
eold, another lost one hand and both feet from 
being frost*bitten, and the third had her ex¬ 
tremities mortifying, and every jirohability 
appeared of her speedy death,f" The Agliora 
pan tees, mendicant devotees of Agliora, one 
of the iianies of Siva, are represented as prac¬ 
tising cannibalism as a religious rite.J 

The little town of Biiadrinatli is built on 
the west bank of the Alacanada River, latitude 
30^48' north, and longitude 79'^3Teast, about 
eighty miles north from Almora, in liumaon. 
This place is remarkable alone for its pic- 

* Captain Wchb, t | Ikiper, 
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tiiresq^ue position stud its idolatrous associa¬ 
tions. The temple is bnilt in tlie form of a 
caTC, siiTTnoimted by a cupola^ with a square 
shelving roof of copper, over ^vliicli is a gilt 
spire and ball: the lieiglit is about fifty feet. 
An earthquahe nearly destroyed it at the 
beginning of the present century; hnt the 
liberality and piety of some Indian princes 
were laid under requisition for its repairs. 
Tliere are various stories of the antiquity of 
this temple, some of them ascrihing to it a 
foimdatioTi as remote as one tlioiisand years 
before Christ. The chief idol is about three 
feet high, cut out of blade marble, and dressed 
in a suit of gold and silver brocade. This is 
a very wealthily idol: at one time it possessed 
seven hundred villages.* The niimher of 
pilgrims who annually jn'cstrate themselves 
before it are computed at fifty thousand. A 
large retinue of servants attends upon it to 
dress it, feed it, and pay it proper respect! 
The severity of the climate may he eonceiv^ed 
from the fact that in June the snow has been 
computed to be seventy feet thidc.f There 
is a cavern lie re u'hich the E rail mi ns allege 
is the abode of multitudes of holy Hindoos, 
who departed this life some thousaTids of 
years ago. The people in the lower x>ro- 
vinceSj who read about it, suppose that these 
holy personages reside on the mountain, and 
are disappointed to learn w’hen they arrive 
after a painful pilgrimage that it m in the 
mountain they have made their sanctuary, and 
that all access is barred by impenetrable 

snow'S.j 

The province of Kumaon, ■wliich is pro¬ 
perly a part of the Giirwal territory, has been 
under the Eritish government since the latter 
exi>elled the Goorhhas, who CTtercised a stern 
but generous sovereignty. This province is 
remarkable for its saxil forests, and its forests 
of fir. The former aresuperioT to any known 
in the low countries; the latter are magni¬ 
ficent. The firs grow in places almost inac¬ 
cessible ; the timber is very superior, and par¬ 
ticularly well adapted for spars, masts, and 
other shipping purposes. They are greAtly 
superior to the fir-trees of ETirope, being nearly 
as bard and much stronger than teak. The 
Kumaon hills are not only productive in 
timber, but also in hemp, resin, turpentine, oil, 
copper, lead, and iron; email quantities of gold 
are deposited in the sands of the Pavar River 
in its descent. Much intercourse is carried 
on with the Chinese inland province of Hung. 

The people are supposed to be in tlie main 
aboriginal; they tyrannise over woman, com¬ 
pelling her to work in the field, while the 
men undertake the superintendence of house¬ 
hold aflairs. Polygamy is practised on an 
* Biiclianan. f Kaper. ^ BachaDart. 


extensive scale, even by the poorest, and with 
a view to the pecuniary advantage of an 
additional number of field labourers, acquired 
by an increase of w ives. The Brahmins are 
extremely numerous, and have subjected the 
people to their interests: they possess the 
lands, and liave degraded the peo]de almost 
I to the condition of slaves, by practising upon 
their ignorance and superstitious feelings. 

Throughout these mountains the most ex¬ 
aggerated idea of the power of the Chinese 
empire used to prevail. When Jlr. Gott was 
deputed hy Sir Henry Wellesley to investi¬ 
gate the forests of Kumaon, he found the 
people in a state of alarm lest the Chinese 
emperor should liear of his arrival, as he had 
threatened to depose the lhajah of Kepaiil if 
any European strangers ivere permitted to 
enter his territories. 

Ill some tracts cedetl to tlie British by the 
Xepanlese, the ])roduets of tlie mountains arc 
very ahundaut. Magnificent cedar, horse- 
chestnut, ycAv, sycamore, ^valnut, and other 
trees, crown even lofty heights. Some of these 
far surpass the finest trees which on a former 
page were mentioned as ofispringe of the pro¬ 
lific soil and stimulating climate of Ceylon. 
Cedars, one hmidi ed and eighty feet high, and 
twenty-seven feet in circumference, measnred 
at the height of a few feet from the ground, 
are common. The hemp is such as cannot be 
matched In the world. 

The country of Kf.faul, on the north-east 
frontier of India proper, is wortliy of being 
distinguished from all the independent states, 
or those partially dependent on tlie company. 
During the sepoy revolt of lSd7-58, the 
ruler of Kepaul gave most efficient aid to 
the British, and, but for the unaccountable 
refusal of his offers of auxiliary forces on the 
part of the government of India, It is pro- 
hahle that both Delhi and Oude would have 
been subjugated much sooner, and with much 
less cost of liuman life and destruction of 
property, 

Kepaul was once a powerful empire, its 
rajah ruling over the vast range of territory 
bordering Hindoostan on the north and north¬ 
east, It has, hy its conflicts with the British, 
been greatly reduced in dimensions and re¬ 
strained in power, yet it is still a noble 
state. It is separated from Tiiibet on tlie 
north hy the Himalaya IMouiitains; and 
bounded on the south by the provinces of 
Eritish India, laiown as Delhi, Onde, Bahar, 
and Bengal, The river ]\Iitcliee, on the cast, 
flows between the British and Kepanlese 
[ territories; on the w^est the branch of the 
Goggra called Cali, separates the British por¬ 
tion of Gurwal—the Kumaon district—from 
Kepaul. In its greatest extent the country 
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rangea between the twenty-seventh and | 
tlurty-hrst degrees of north latitude. In 
length it is under five hundred miles, and in 
breadth not much above one hundred. The 
country exhibits the form of a parallelogram, 
three sides of which are bounded by the 
British domimons, and Sikkim, under British 
protection, and the fourth is contiguous to 
the Himalayas and the Chinese empire. The 
moiiutains are covered with fine timber, pines 
of a fj.nality similar to those of British Kutnaon 
are to be met with in lofty forests; the 
mosw, from which the catechu is made, is also 
abundant. The birds of these wooded heights 
are extremely numerous, parrots and paro¬ 
quets especially. These are purchased by 
bird-fanciers, w’ho retail them in the lower 
provinces, from hich they are dispersed to 
other lands. The country from its southern 
houiidaries slopes up to a range of low hills; 
thence, after a very slight depression, the 
mountains rise in their lofty grandeur. The 
appearance of these vast elevated lands, 
covered in some cases with eternal snow, is 
sublime. Between the clustering, broken, 
and unequally abrupt acclivities, are culti¬ 
vated valleys, but Bcldom to any great ex¬ 
tent; these valleys are situated at elevations 
above the plains of Bengal varying from 
three thousand to six thousand feet. From 
this circiimstance Nepaul produces almost all 
tlie fruits of the tropics, and also those of the 
temperate zone. Some of the valleys teem 
luxuriantly ^vith the pine-apple and the 
sugar-cane; others hear the cereal crops of 
England, The rattan and the bamboo are to 
be seen on the declivities which skirt one 
rvarm valley, w^hile the oak or j>ine en¬ 
counter the sterner climate of another. 
Peaches are abundant, but are spoiled by 
the periodical rains; and the orange grows to 
great perfection. Ginger and cardamom are 
produced in large quantities. 

Flocks of sheep pasture on all the hills: 
littie attention is given to them; in obedience 
to their own instincts they seek the warmer 
valleys in winter, and in summer clamber the 
steep hills, and browse upon the young grass 
that covers them. Horses are brought from 
Thibet, also the sha^Yl-goat, choury or bos- 
grunuiens. From the lowlands bufialoes 
are brought, fattened in the mountains, 
and slaughtered for food; hogs also are 
brought from the low regions, although the 
country seems w’^ell suited for breeding both 
species of animals. The pig seems to thrive 
in all climates, but the Nepaulese, although 
they import it, and therefore must set a vahte 
upon it, seldom rear it. 

Two splendid species of birds frequent these 
cold regions—the memal (Meiea^ris sat^ra)^ 


and the damphiya {FJmuamis 

There is also a bird to be met with in the 

loftier ranges, called the fire-eater, or chakoor 

(Perdix ra/u), which pecks at sparks of 

fire. 

The mineral resourcea are considerable, 
consisting of lead, copper, zinc, and iron; 
gold to a small extent is found in the chaimels 
of the rivers. The copper and iron lie near 
the surface. Corundum and sulphur are 
also found in the mountains. 

“The valley of NepauF' is well adapted 
for cultivation, and is the largest alluvial space 
within the Nepaul dominions. The hills 
wliich begirt it are do died rvith common 
spruce, Weymouth pine, honiheani, oak, and 
chestnut; the lower vegetation is luxuriant, 
hardy shrubs, resembling those of Europe, 
cover a large area. The flora of these hills, 
and the valley they surround, comprises the 
flowers of Hindoostan and of Europe—tlio 
former springing up in the rich vale, the 
latter on the mountain slopes. 

The scenery is rendered strikingly pictu¬ 
resque hy the mountain courses of the rivers. 
These, generally rising in Thibet, wind their 
way through passes, which tliey tliiis render 
impracticable, and, as they dash from rock to 
rock, from one vast ]>recipice to another, 
a&rd scenes of solemn grandeur. 

The valleys are inhabited by many tribes 
of distinct appearance, language, and habits. 
Those which are supposed to be aboriginal 
have a strongly marked Tartar physiognomy, 
or a resemblance to the Ciiinose, There arc 
Hindoos in these regions, and have been from 
a remote antiquity, but they are regarded by 
the other races as intruders. The Hiudoos 
of the mountain are called Parhiitfcies. The 
Eajpoots are tolerably numerous, and are 
decided Braliminical devotees. 

The Goorkhas are the asceudant race; 
they are men of very low stature, seldom 
exeWding five feet. They are brave, no 
danger or difficulty deterring them ; and with 
their sliort sword, or hatchet, which it more 
resembles, tJiey will close upon the most 
gigantic enemies, and generally vanquish 
them with great slaughter. In their con¬ 
flicts with the British they were less success- 
ful, but the oOth regiment suffered severely 
from the hatchet, or heavy knife, cutting 
through the musket; and the dexterity of the 
Goorkhas in close quai'ters, united to their 
dauntless bravery, enabled them to inflict a 
heavy penalty upon that gallant and well 
disciplined coips. Brigaded with the same 
regiment afterwards in the Sikli campaigns, 
these men of the mountain fought side by 
side ivith our soldiers, dealing defeat and 
death upon the common enemy. In the 
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rebellion of ISol-S these same warriors again 
appeared upon the theatre of battle as our allies 
and drove the tall iniitinecrs of the Bengal 
army before them, as their momitain torrents 
sweep the loose soil from the rock. 

Perhaps there is not a country in the 
world where religions dispute prevails more 
flmii in Nepaul. The Goorldias generally 
administer the old Mohammedan argument of 
the svv'oi'dj as the best way to cut short a con¬ 
troversy, althoiigli these ’v’\’arriors are not 
followers of the prophet, but generally of 
Brahma. There are the purest Brahmins 
in India to be found among the Xepaiilese 
people, while others, iu many cases, set 
Brahminical laws at defiance, and eat beef; 
Buddhists, who conform to the type of their 
religionists in Birmah, others to that preva¬ 
lent in Thibet, and some who differ from 
both. There are followers and persecutors of 
the TJiibct Lamas; Mohammedans who con¬ 
sider tlie eating of pork a crime, at least as 
great as idolatry; Hindoos who regard eating 
beef as impuro as Christianity; and herds of 
mountaineers who will risk life to steal either 
swine or kine for the gratifioatioii of their 
a]>petite for animal food. Some offer constant 
sacrifices of animals, others consider it sacri’ 
legions to kill one ; and a large sept or sect 
(it ia tlifficnlt to say which it is) has a taste 
for car non and diseased cattle. 

The morals of the people are very diverse—' 
ceremonial ]mrity lieing held by many as the 
sammrtTifc honum, philosophy being the chief 
consideration with others. A large section of 
the population live in desperate licentiousness, 
and are utterly enervated at an early age, 
Some of the hniBbler classes are polygamists, 
and poly an dr ism is not unknown. Generally 
male and female licentiousness prevail, and 
murders the most vindictive, the result of a 
revenge long kindled, are perpetrated even in 
the capital, by men of rank, on the ground of 
jealousy. The knife is carried for the chief 
purpose of avenging wounded honour in this 
m«atter. Among all these eonfiietiug passions, 
degrading superstitions, deeply cherished 
l>rejudices, and absurd religions, Christianity 
has no field. Efforts indeed have been made 
to penetrate tlie chaos of crimes and creeds 
which make np tlie social and religions life 
of these benighted races, but as yet the efforts 
have not been commensurate with the object. 

The portions of the country or countries 
over which the Goorklia sceptre now swaj's, 
which attract most interest, are the two cele¬ 
brated valleys of I^^epaul proper, commonly 
called Great and liitile Nepaul Tlie larger 
valley, according to General Fitzpatrick, was 
once a lake, and in its centre were two islands, 
now hills in the centre of the vale. One of 
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these, of elegant form, is sacred to tlie Bud¬ 
dhists ; the other to the Brahmins, who believe 
that Siva and his wife resided there, to whom 
they have built temples. The river Gnmlnck, 
will ell flows nearly around it, is esteemed by 
them to be so sacred, that Biey, and all the fol¬ 
lowers of their doctrines, desire to be burled 
with their feet laved by its ciUTent, and after- 
wards their bodies burnt on its banks. By ibis 
means they hope in tlie in etempsychosis to 
escape occupying a body inferior to that 
of man, 

Xepaiil proper sends down to the lower 
country elephants, ivory, I'lCe, timber, liides, 
ginger, terra japoiiica, turmeric, wax, honey, 
pure resin of tlie pine, walnuts, oranges, long 
pejiper, ghee, bark of the root of bastard ciii* 
iiamon, also the dried leaves, large cardamoms, 
da miner, lamp oil, and cotton of the siniul- 
tree. The ]iroductions of Beiignl and the 
north-west provinces, and English manufac¬ 
tures, arc taken in exchangC“the balance, 
being very much in favour of Kepaiil, 
is taken in silver: this is one channel of tbo 
drain for silver from Europe to the East. 

The towns of Nepaul proper are inconsi¬ 
derable, and destitute of commercial or archi¬ 
tectural pretensions. 

West of the territory especially designated 
Nepaul is the country of the Twenty-four 
Rajahs, The first in the enumeration is Goon- 
KiiA, winch is the original country of the 
Goorkha race, and of the reigning famil^^ 
Tlie town is situated on the top of a high hill, 
and it is said contains two thousand housee, 
and the temple of Gorakhanath, the tutelary 
deity of the district, and of the reigning 
family of XepauJ. The Goorkliag themselves 
were Magars, but derived the name they bear 
from tlie territory which they made their 
liome, and which derived its designation from 
the name of the local god. The reigning 
family is worthy of the courage and spirit of 
their race. The rajah is a man of integrity, 
intelligence, gentle manners, and resolute will. 
He visited England, studied the laws, institu¬ 
tions, and manners of our country, is fond of 
everything British, and does all lie can to 
introduce civilization into his rude but pic¬ 
turesque dominions. His palace is furnished 
w'ith English furniture and works of art; 
his dress ia in the main European; and 
his mannera and conversation those of a 
thorough gentleman. He is the faithful ally 
of the Honourable East India Company; and 
before bis proffer of troops was accepted in 
1857, he sheltered all the fugitives who could 
reach hia territory, and treated them with tlie 
most delicate consideration. "" Erpially free 
from assumed dignity, and flattery, liis belia - 
viour, especially to the English Jadies re- 
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ceived at his court, was that of an accom¬ 
plished man and perfect English gentleman,”* 

To the west of tlie river Rapty there is an 
extensive region called the Twenty-two Ra¬ 
jahs. There is notlung in their cliniatej con¬ 
formation, productions, or people, requiring 
separate notice. 

SiKKiJi is a protected territory situated 
between Nepaul and Bhotan, It has been an 
independent state from time immemorial, hut 
its limits Imve undergone many nmtations. Ac- 
cording to native authorities, its most ancient 
boundaries northward were a range of liigli- 
lauds, whicii separated it from the Chinese 
doniiiiiona in Thibet, These hills were called 
Khawa Karpoia^ or '"the mountains white 
with snow.” To the west, the Couki formed 
the limit until it reached the plain, where the 
country now “one of the Twenty-t\vo Rajahs,” 
the Moning {or Vijayapoie Kajali) v as in- 
eluded in ancient Sikkim. Its eastern boim* 
dary is Ehotan, Its present limits are com¬ 
pact and w^ell defined, clearly distinguishing 
it from the dominions of Nepaul and Bhotan, 
and effectually separating those states from one 
another. This settlement was effected by the 
British government after the great Nepaitkse 
war, and the policy was judicious, for the war¬ 
like Go orkh a s ha vin g gaine cl asc en cl an cy, woiil d 
soon have pushed their conquests through 
Bhotan and Assam, possibly through Birmah, 
o]’, forming a junction with that power, over* 
awed the Britisli frontier. By the settlement of 
JSikkini under the rajah, he being under Bri¬ 
tish protection, the Go orkh as are shut up 
within hounds, so far as any progress east¬ 
ward is concerned. The East India Com¬ 
pany would have probably retained the terri¬ 
tory, but the people live in a country of diffi¬ 
cult access from the adjoining British province, 
and it would require a long time to tame 
them down to the observance of law and 
order, such as is necessary in a British pro¬ 
vince. The rajah, towards whom they tuj ii 
with national loyalty, is more likely to pre¬ 
serve order under the stipulations of the pro¬ 
tective treaty. 

The country resembles that of Nepaul, to 
which it is contiguous; the climate is also 
similar, although perhaps hottei', and less 
healthy. It contains much fine scenery, and 
many most salubrious situations. About half 
the population profess the religion of the Tlii- 
betian. Lamas, a species of Buddhism, the deity 
being incarnate in the eiiecessivc Lamas. The 
Ijsmas hold the supreme s])iritual power in 
Thibet, and over the Buddhists of neighbour¬ 
ing countries who submit to their rule: the 
temporal authority in tlie Thibetian territory 

* Letter of a lady, a fugitive from tbe upper provinces 
of Bengal, daring the mati ay. 
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is wielded by the Chinese emperor. The 
moiety of the Sikkimites wlvo acknowledge 
the grand Lamas are enervated by tlieir 
debasing superstitions; the others consist 
of numerous tribes—brave, hardy, mule, abo¬ 
riginal races. These men eat kine or p>oi'k, 

I or anything else which ia detested either by 
Buddhists or Bralimiiis, and they will drink 
alcohol eageily: it is alleged, too, that some of 
them drink with passionate gusto the blood of 
animals slain for tlieir sacrifices. Sikkim was 
long a battle-field for ascendancy by its own 
people, and those of surrounding countries, 
the chief aggressors being the restless little 
Gooi'kbas, wliose perseverance against all 
odds and obstacles v\as usually re^\"arded b)' 
victor}^ Tbe rajah has been constant to his 
fealty, and the British government to its ]>i'0- 
tection, and both have been benefited. The 
Chinese regard the in creasing influence of the 
East India Company along tlm frontier of 
Thibet with great uneasiness, and they have 
used every furtive means to which they could 
resort to detach the Goorkha and Sikkim 
rajahs from tlieir alliance, but in vain, 
^lenaces also have been tried for this purpose, 
but without accomplishing it, although not 
without inspiring with the most abject terror 
bis Sikkim majesty, and causing serious mis¬ 
giving as to the result among the Go or kb as, 
notwithstanding all their bravery: such is the 
prestige of the “ brother of the sun,” and 
monarch of “the celestial empire,” along tlie 
frontier states, wdiicli are also the boundary 
states of our Indian empire. 

Buotax is an extensive region lying east¬ 
ward of Sikkim, and separated from it by the 
eastern brand 1 oftlieTeesta River. Its eastern 
limit is the apex of an angle, where the British 
province of Assam and the Cliiiiese region of 
T h i L e t me e t w i th i t. The 1 ast -n a m e d country 
ranges along its nortliern line, upon the crests 
of the Himalayas, and to the south it has 
Berar and Assam, The Hindoos apply the 
term Bhoto to both sides of the Himalayas, 
extending from Caslimcre to China, a vast area 
of country, but tlic name Bhotan is applied 
by Europeans only fo the eonntry above de¬ 
fined, The Bhotans constitute a tribe wbicli 
is very extended over the whole Himalaya 
range, and the territory now noticed may be 
c 0 n s i de re d as the i r eh ie f local i ty, Th e lo>v e r 
portions, adjoining the Bengal frontier, are 
choked with vegetation, niaishy land, and 
constantly-decomposing matter, rendering the 
whole plain pestiferous. Tire northern por¬ 
tions are niountainons, in some places wild 
and rocky, but iu most the mountains are 
green to their peaks, and towers and hamlets 
exist on the slopes in the midst of blooming 
gardens and orchards. Forests of excellent 
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timber slielter elepliaut^ and other fine aid- 
Bials, as well as birds of various plumage* 
Like Nepaul, the laud has many climates— 
one might almost any every climate, from the 
sternest winter to the fervour of the tropics. 
Apjdes, pears, peaches, apricots, strawberries, 
raspberries, and blackberries, are indigenous. 
The vegetables of England are excellent: 
the turnip, it is said, being the finest in the 
world. Tea is as common in Bhotan as in 
China, but it is boiled with flour, salt, and 
other ingredients. The horses are particu¬ 
larly line and spirited. Blonkeys being sacred, 
as among the Hindoos, they are unmolested 
by the people, and scream and chatter in 
every direction; they are much finer, and in 
greater variety, than in any other part of 
India, continental or insular. 

From the hills of Bhotan caravans descend 
to Rung^pore, conveying tea and cows' tails 
from Thibet, Chinese silks, tea, paper, and 
limes, and their own products—such as bees- 
Avax, ^valnuts, oranges, ivory, musk, gold- 
dust, and silver (in ingots). The Deb Rajab, as 
tlie nionarcli is called, is himself the merebant, 
and imports to his dominions indigo from the 
plains, cloves, nutmegs, incense, sandal-wood, 
red sandal-wood, hides, cloth, coral, and Eng¬ 
lish manufactures of various kinds. The total 
value of this commerce is not great. 

The people are of two very different races, 
the majority being feeble and emasculated, 
their whole minds engrossed in superstition ; 
the other a bold athletic race, with Chinese 
features, but better limbed than that race. 
They are all much subject to glandular swell¬ 
ings in the neck, and nearly destitute of hair 
about the face, having scarcely any eyelash 
or eyebrow, no beard,*and seldom any whis¬ 
kers. Like the Sikkim people, they were long 
accustomed to fight with the bow and poisoned 
arrow, nor are these weapons even yet aban¬ 
doned, although in Nepaul good European 
arms are alone employed for military pur¬ 
poses. The women are obliged to work in 
the fields, and are treated harshly. In reli¬ 
gion the Bhotans are Buddhists, and reject 
caste totally. 

The policy of the court is encroaching and 
artful, and the British territory has been much 
intruded upon. It has always been difficult 
to induce the native sovereigns to remain 
faithful to treaties in this respect, even when 
their fidelity as allies in war has been unques¬ 
tionable. They prefer an undefined or irre¬ 
gularly-marked boundary, the passion for 
disputes about land being prevalent all over 
India, and apparently inseparable from tlie 
existence of native landholders and sove¬ 
reigns. The Beh Rajah is the temporal 
sovereign of the country, which he but par- 
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tially rules; there is also a spiritual rajah, 
and often civil war alone decides their resi^ec- 
tive privileges, and relative authority. Of 
the Chinese emperor both the temporal and 
spiritual rajah stand in great awe. 

The towns in this vast region are unim¬ 
portant, and the capital is not much superior 
to the otliers. 

There are numerous small states adjacent 
to Assam, which are more or less subject to, 
or imder the protection of, the Eritisb, which 
only merit a passing notice. The possessions 
of the Begum Rajah, situated on both sides of 
the Eralmiapootra, are among these. The 
boundaries are ill defined, the people wild, 
and the land wretchedly cultivated. Some 
of these estates are beautiful, and the land 
naturally fertile, especially in the lower dis¬ 
tricts, which are subject to inundations. 
Excellent rice is produced in large quan¬ 
tities. It is also prolific in mustard-seed, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco. The British have 
assunied a nominal sovereignty over the 
greater part of this territory. 

The DophlaSjthe Garrows, and other inde¬ 
pendent or quasi-independent tribes, inhabit 
ueighbonring districts ; they seem to be abori¬ 
ginal races, and are fierce and predatory in 
character. 

In the border territories of India, from 
the northern limits of Bcloochistan to the 
point where Assam touches the cenfmes of 
Bhotan, Birmali, and Tliibet, the climate is 
superior to the lower provinces; but the oppo¬ 
sition to the administration of government and 
the collecting of revenue is very great, arising 
from the wild, bold character of the people of 
these border realms, the insatiable desire of 
territory which animates flieir chiefs, and the 
perpetual encroachments upon the territory of 
the company made by petty zemindars, indi¬ 
vidual intruders, or superior chiefs. The 
general impression in England is, that the 
company maintains a system of encroachment 
upon contiguous territory, w^hcreas they per¬ 
petually stand on the defensive against tho 
oriental spirit of aggrandisement, which is 
often adventured even where defeat and 
penalty arc almost sure to folio tv. 

The relations of the Indian government to 
the native states have, of late years, iiiiproved. 
Generally it w as difficult to secure the execu¬ 
tion of any treaties, so little w^erc the rulers 
of these states bound by ideas of international 
law. Treaties w^cre usually regarded simply 
as media of escaping jireceding difficulties 
and perils, and no longer to be kept than 
convenience dictated. Of late the imperative 
obligation of treaties has been more generally, 
and at the same time more freely, recognised 
by the rulers of the various countiies within 
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the peniusiilaj and on its borders^ wliicli pos- 
sei?a an independent status. The agents of 
the Hononrahle East India Company at the 
courts of these sovereigns have been, for the 
moat part, competent men, selected for their 
ability and trustworthiness, and they have 
used their moral influence and intellectual 
resources to improve the administration of 
these states. Most of these petty hingdoms, 
when forming alliance with the goveimment 
of Gaicntta, were in a condition of anarchy, or 
crushed by tbe tyranny of their princes, or 
courtiers administering government in their 
name. “ Those among the Mahratta states 
which had any considerable military strength 
made annual expeditions, called mooluch- 
{/heer^ circuits, for the purpose of conquering 
or devastating the possessions of their weaker 
neighbours; and hordes of undisciplined ad¬ 
venturers, Iviiomi by the name of Pindarrios, 
ranged with Are and sword from one end to 
the other of the part of India which was 
under native rule, occasionally invading and , 
ravaging even the British possessions. All 
this is at an end. The native states are as 
safe from one anotherp and from invaders and 
plunderers from without, as the British domi¬ 
nions. The princes and chiefs are bound by 
treaties to refer to our arbitration all their 
differences; and experience has given them 
the fullest reliance on onr impartiality and 
justice. Boundary disputes between villages 
of different states, and complaints from the 
subjects of one against another, are adjudi¬ 
cated either by a British officer, or by courts 
oi vaheehj composed of representatives of the 
neighbouring chiefs, presided over by a Bri¬ 
tish functionary.” * 

In Gujerat (or Gu^erat), where a consider¬ 
able number of petty chiefs hold the reins of 
power, too weak to control their people, and 
too ignorant and iiiicivilised to enter into 
suitable arrangements with one another, cri¬ 
minal courts have been instituted, consisting 
of a British diplomatic officer, and assessors 
selected from the representatives of the dif¬ 
ferent chiefs. By these means turbulence 
has been repressed, and petty raids for rob- 
beiy and revenge have been promptly pun¬ 
ished. One peculiarity of these tribunals 
has been, that they have nearly suppressed 
all the crimes which arose out of a generally 
disturbed sUtc of society; and .in dealing 
with offences which originated in real or 
supposed grievances, they make due allow¬ 
ance for provocation, and redress the wrongs 
even of those whom they are bound to punish 
for seeking justice by unlawful means. 

The barbarous practices which Jiave been 

Memorantliun of Indian Improvements, hy the Court 
of Directors. 


to a great degree, or altogether, suppressed 
in onr ovm territories, such as infanticide, 
Thuggee, Suttee, Dacoitee, &G.,have, through 
the influence of the British residents at the 
various courts, been either mitigated, re¬ 
strained, or altogether aholished. 

No European could conceive the barbarous 
state of financial management in all the native 
states. The princes grew rich by the inipo- 
vorishment of the people; their persons, 
palaces, idols, temples, thrones, sceptres, arms, 
and otlier instruments of war or state, glit¬ 
tered with precious stones and tlie precious 
metals; while the people were ground down 
to the dust beneath extortion and oppression. 
The fiscal systems of these states have been 
modified or regenerated by the influence and 
talent of the British residents. At the same 
time, the personal extravagance of the princes 
has become, through the same iDfiuences, 
compaiatively Tin fash ion able. Formerly, the 
elephant of a Hindoo rajah was richly ca]^a- 
risoned, the trappings being decorated with 
gold and jewels i this is not now common, 
and is rather to he met with among the 
chiefs of the smaller and less potent states, 
where love of barbaric display has not been 
subdued by the chastening effects of civi¬ 
lization. 

One of the most fertile sources of revolution 
and sanguinary anarchy in the native states, 
as well as of difference between them and the 
company, was the condition in wdiicli succes¬ 
sion to the throne was frequently left by tlie 
decease of the monarch. It can hardly fail 
to have struck persons, even only superficially 
acquainted with Indian affiiirs, how frequently 
the HglitM sovereign has been left in a 
iiiinority, and how seldom that has been the 
case u ithout intrigue having been set on foot 
to displace the minor by some bold and 
unprincipled chief or Idnsman, This source 
of disorder has been lessened by the care and 
precaution of the company. The British 
residents have generally superintended the 
education of the minor, and trained him in 
habits of good government; while tbeir influ- 
once has been exercised upon the states to 
appoint capable ministers, to reform abnse-s, 
and restore the country in an improved con¬ 
dition to the young chiefs, who, having been 
in the meantime for the most part educated 
in European knowledge, and initiated into 
public business under the eye of a British 
officer, are often gratefnl for the care taken 
of their interest, and continue, after the 
accession to power, the improved systems 
commenced during their minority. The pre¬ 
sent Scindiali and Holkar, and the Bao of 
Cuteh, as well as many others, may be cited 
as instances. One native ruler, the late 
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Nawab of Rampore, bad actually beeii^ a 
deputy-collector m the service of tlie British 
^overiimeiit. Another, the Rao of Ulwiir, on 
his accession, invited some of our native 
functionaries to conduct liis adiiiiniatration, 
and reform it after the English mo deb The 
Rajpoot states, formerly almost hi a condition 
of chronic anarchy, have been remlered peace¬ 
ful and prosperous, by jiulicious mediation 
between the princes and their feudatories, 
and judicious guidance of both, througli 
advice and influence:^ 

Writers wlio treat of the inde]:iendcnt ter¬ 
ritories of India usually overlook the tribes 
wliich own no master, and live in savage 
v'ihlness in the fastnesses of the ghauts or the 
Himalayas, Sometimes these are called Bri¬ 
tish subjects, at other times they are regarded 
as the subjects of some of the rajahs within 
the alleged boundarios of wliose territories 
the jungles, marslies, or rocky elevations where 
they make their retreat arc nominally repre¬ 
sented to be, 

“ There are numerous hill tribes in various i 
parts of India, known under the names of 
Blicels, Coolies, Goands, Hhairs, Meenas, 
Mhangs, Ramoosees, and others, who are 
believed to have been the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion^ of the country, driven from the plains 
by the invasion of the Hindoos, These people 
had been treated like wild beasts by the native 
governments, and, by a natural consequence, 
liad become the scourge of the country. 
Wlienever the government was weak, they 
destroyed all security in the neighbouring 
plains by their depredations, and had uni¬ 
versally acquired the character of irreclaim¬ 
able robbers, 

Tlie first person who is known to have tried 
the effect of justice and conciliation on any of 
these tribes Avas jMi\ Cleveland, an officer high 
in the civil service of the company in the latter 
part of the last century. The scene of his 
beJAevolcnfc exertions was the Bhangulpore 
Hills, ill the north-oast of Bengal ; and the 
feelings Avliich he left behind among the rude 
people of the district were sncli, that they 
long continued to pay religions honours to 
his tomb. The example thus set has been 
largely tolloAved in the present generation. 
One of the iirst signal instances of success was 
in the case of tlie IHhairs, Avho inhabit a lull 
district near Ajmeer. Colonel Hall, iioav on 
the company's retired list, originated the 
movement, and it Avas worthily carried on by 
Colonel Dixon, recently deceased. In Western 
India the honour of the initiative belongs 
to Mv. J. P. Willoughby, then a very young 
officer, Avho by similar means established 
peace and order among the Bheels of Raj- 
* Statement ef tlie Etist India Corajiauy. 


peepla, a Avild district of Gujerat* The next 
instance AA^as that of the Blieela of the Adjuntee 
range, in Southern Candeish, through the 
agency chiefly of Colonel Ovans, and of tlie 
present Sir James Oiitram ; and the measures 
wdiich proved successful AAoth these Elieels 
were successively extended to many similar 
tribes in different jiarts of Central India. 
Another example is that of the Khoonda, m 
Orissa, among Avhom a policy of the same 
general character aaus carried into practice 
by Major Macjilierson, This trilie has been 
indiieed to abolish Imman sacrifices. 

'J1ic mode in aaIucIi these objeeta Avere 
accomplished was in all cases fiiiKlamentally 
tlie same. They Avere effected by the admir¬ 
able power of individual character. Into 
fastnesses, th rongli AAddch bodies ca^cii of dis- 
citdined troops had A^ainJv eudeaAmured to 
force their Avay, these officers penetrated, in 
some eases almost imattciKled. The}" trusted 
fliemselves to tlie people. By their courage 
and frankness they gained tlieir confidence. 
They made tliem understand that they Avere 
not considered as Avild animals to he hunted 
doAvii; that nothing but tlieir good Avas in¬ 
tended ; and the object which had for years 
been vainly sought by ibree was accomplished 
by exYilanation and persuasion. The robber 
tribes AA-ere induced to settle as peaceful cul¬ 
tivators. Lands Avere assigned to them, tools 
supplied, and money adA’anced, for cnUivation, 
In Mhairwarra tbe goA'Crnmeut also con- 
Btrncted important Avorks of irrigation. The 
more daring spirits Avere formed into irregular 
corps, under British officers, and employed to 
prescive the peace of the districts of Avhkh 
they had once been the principal disturbers. 
In no single instance lias this polic}^ failed. 
The agricultural colonies composed of these 
people ha AC all prospered, and the districts 
AAdjicli they formerly dCA^astated have become, 
and remained, among the most free from crime 
to be found in India. In the late disturbances 
not one of the corps composed of these people 
is known to liave mutinied. The MhairAA^arra 
battalion has not only remained faithful, but 
is, in the present crisis, a A^aluahle part of our 
local military strengih, and there lias been no 
di st uvh an c e AAdiatev er in that distrie t. A mong 
the Bheels of Candeish there has been a 
’ rising, Avhich, by showing that tlie predatory 
spirit is not yet thorougldy extinct, enhances 
tlie merit of the syateni of measures by which, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, it has been 
kept doi'mant. But the corps formed from 
among these very people by Sir James Out- 
ram has done useful service to government in 
the present emej'gcucy. 

“The last great example of the snecess of 
this policy Avas giA Cn by Colonel flohn Jacob 
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in SciiKle, and only differs from tlie otliers ! 
because the tribes Avith aa horn he had to do 
Avere not oppressed ahorigiiies^ hnt the proud 
and warlike monntaineers of the Affghan and 
Belooehee frontier. The success has been 
among the most atrikiug yet experienced. 
For some time after the conc[uest of Scinde 
the frontier forays of these tribes kept tlie 
country in a perpetual state of disturbance. 
The attempts to retaliate on them in their 
bills had been failureSj sometimes almost dis¬ 
asters, but had laid tlie foundation of that 
knoAviedge of onr power which enabled sub¬ 
sequent conciliatory measures to haA^e their 
full effect. Colonel Jacob ai>plied to these 
people the principles of Mhaii AA-arra and Can” 
deisli. He settled on land tliose Avho Avere 
udlling to cultivate, and organised from 
among the remainder a local military police. 
The effect is, that in the frontier districts, 
Avhat Avas lately a desert, is noAv in great part 
a thriAdng agricultural country, yielding a 
rapidly increasing rcA-enue. For some years 
there lias been scarcely a crime of magnitude 
on the entire Scinde frontier; and the corps 
Avhicb Av^as raised partly from the former de¬ 
vastators of the couulry is the celehratod 
Jacob’s Horae,'* * 

Those AAho are desirous to give the govern¬ 
ment credit for the wise and bold conduct of 
its officers, may be surprised by learning 
that General Jacob professes to have licAved 
out a path for himself, Avithout any instruction 
from the Indian authorities, AAdien he adopted 
the eminently snccessM course commended 
in the company's memorial, ‘Whatever may 
be thought of sucli j^re tens ions, there can he 
no doubt that the general Avas enabled to 
effect his purposes chiefly by the impartial 
and ckriug sjurit of justice Avith Avliich he set 
at defiance all fanatical demonstrations and 
claims for sectarian license. There is an 
illustration of this in the folloAving regimental 
orders issued by liim, AvJien Major Jacob, at 
Jacobahad, on the 5th of Oetobeiv 1S51:— 

The camp at Jacohabail has heen for the inst week the 
scene of wild disorder, sneh ns is iii tlio liigheat degree 
disgraceful to good soldim, A shameful uproar lias been 
going on day and night, under pretence of religious cere* 
niouica. The eoninmndiiig olHcer has nothing to do with 
religioiis ceremonies. All men may worshi]> God os they 
]dense, and believe as they choose in matters of religion, 
but no men have it right to annoy tlieir nciglibours or to 
ucglcct their duty on pretence of aeniag . 

The officers and men of tlie Seindc Irregular Horse 
hare the name of, and are stipposcd to bo, ciccllent 
soldiers, and not mad fakeers, Tliey are placed at the 
most advanced and most Lonoitrable post in all the Eom- 
bay presidency j the commanding officer believes that they 
are in every w^ay worthy of this honour, and he would he 
sorry if uader his commaud they cm’ became ninvorthy 
of iheir high position, 

* Memorial of the Honourable Bast Iiidhi Company. 


The coinuisnding officer feels it to he the greatest 
honour to command such soldiers, but that It would he a 
disgrace to be at the head of a body of mad and disordei ly 
fakcers and diuminers. He therefore now informs tlie 
Scinde Irregular Horse that in future no noisy proces¬ 
sions nor auy disorderly displays whatever, under pre¬ 
tence of religion or of auything else, shall ever he allowed 
in, or in the neighbourhood of, and camps of ilic Seinile 
Irregular Horse, 

This order is to he read on the first of every month 
imtSl further orders, and is to be hung up in the bazaar 
ill the town of Jacobabod and at the Cut cherry. 

By order, 

' AA'. L, Butcgs, 

ZieuieiMnfj 2iid re^hueMl S. L II. 

The editor of an Indian journal, reniarkiiig 
upon this document, ob.^erves :—" A^’hen tlua 
order Avas issued tlierc were, atc are told, 
some ten thousand bigoted Mnssulmen in tlie 
camp and town of Jacobahad, and the 
number, it is bclieA^ed, has since increased. 
Nevertheless, the prohibition lias been most 
strictly enforced, and, Avitli our faith in the 
reason of men in the mass Avhen reason¬ 
ably appealed to, we are not surprised 
to learn that its enforcement lias been sub¬ 
mitted to AA'itliout a murmur. Public opinion 
Avaa Avith IHaJor Jacob in this instance, as it 
Avill ahvays Ibe Avith those Avho lay down 
sound principles, and act upon them con¬ 
sistently and impartially/* ^ 

AY hat IMajor Jacob effected by the force of 
his character, his practical common sense iu 
Avorldly matters, and his military judgment 
and genius, he himself is eager to attribute to 
his correct aucws in reference to the ap]dic- 
ahility of Christianity to the reformation of 
wild tribes; and the general has written a 
A'ery silly hook to show this, entitled the 
Progress of Bernff in tlw Uniterze. The 
book and the title do not harmonise; the 
AA’j'iter seems to think that lie has riew and 
original ideas of great A^^lue on ethics and 
the moral nature of man. Some of these 
views are simply nonsense, otliers exploded 
fallacies, as the merest tyro in moral phi¬ 
losophy and theology must knoAV; and 
the only good notions which the general 
ju'opouuds as the result of his own great 
thinking poAA’cr, or of that of other men Avho 
have been neglected, hut the v’aliie of aaIioec 
o]unions he had tlie sagacity to discover, are 
principles AAdnch they or he somehow derived 
from revelation. “ I arriA^e at tlie conclusion/' 
says the sapient general, I hat the Chris¬ 
tianity of the modern churches is only slightly 
altered from paganism Hoav paganism con¬ 
tained Christianity the general does not sa}^ ; 
nor does he show in what particulars tlie 
modern churches” altered so slightly the old 
Christianity of paganism; nor does he tell us 
how it is, or AAherein the modem churches arc 
’ GnzefU. 
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so especklly liable to tlxe imputation; the only 
thing plain is that Jacob of the Scinde Horse^ 
whatever bis courage, practical aptitudes, 
or military capacity, is very ignorant of Chris¬ 
tianity, is not at all conversant with logic, or 
with ethical and theological questions on which 
he is so dogmatical, and that he possesses a 
ready capacity for writing nonsense, which lie 
persuades himself is philosophy* When his 
productions are sufficiently clear to be under¬ 
stood, it is obvious that with a pen in bis 
hand he is as absurd, incompetent, and im¬ 
practicable, as wutli his sword he is efficient, 
and in his own natural character franJc, just, 
and honest* It is difficult to say what par¬ 
ticular duties in connection with religion and 
religious education the government of India j 
may devolve upon Greneral Jacob in addition 
to border pacification and tiie drilling of the 
Scinde irregular cavalrv, but it is easy for the : 
Christian and Protestant public of England 
to judge of his fitness for such a trust by the 
following outburst of infidelity, which the 
writer evidently believed to be very eloquent i 
and very learned, as to the philosophy and 
failure of the Reformation:— 

The Protestants, however, knew and 
know’ nothing of e&oteric religion; in fact, 
they knew not in reality what they assailed 
or protested against* They fought against 
outw’ard forms and shadows only; they held 
by the IcUtr of the book as then received; 
and, being therefore without that pow'er of 
adjustment which the Church of Rome still 
retains, they are now unable to accommodate 
their doctrines to the advancing common 
sense and reason of mankind, and still less to 
improving moral powers* The growing in¬ 
telligence of e%^en the vulgar crowul must 
therefore, ere long, refuse to accept these 
doctrines as divine. Before a really divine 
revelation^—before that glorious light of truth 
which the unfolding of natural law throughout 
the w^liole and every particle of the universe 
is gradually bringing on man's mind^—the 
mysteries of the churches appear foolish as 
nursery tales; wdiile the intelligent being 
w’lio is conscious of his ascent tow'ards the 
highest, who feeh the calm but unspeakable 
joy of real moral gromth, must spurn wuth 
contempt that moral code wdiich pretends to 
iniluence him by hopcB and fears. He is 
and is eternally^—he cares not for havint^^’ * 
According to the general, there is no 
really divine revelation, but the unfolding 
of natural law throughout the %vhole and 
every particle of the universe and it is from 
that revelation, and wffiat lie ludicrously calls 
^ moral growtli, that he gathers his views of 
the errors of the Chrietian religions* On the 
* Letters to a Lad^j, By John Jacob* 


[Chap* IX* 

whole, the general may, when too old for the 
army, make an excellent Buddhist priest; 
and tlie sooner wlien that time arrives the 
company pensions him off, and sends him to 
Kandy, or makes a present of him to “ the 
white elephant," tiie better for 8cinde, for 
the character of tlie company winch no^v 
employs Jiim as a ciml agent, and for the 
young officers wffio, imperfectly read in reli¬ 
gion, are lirmight under the pernicious in¬ 
fluence of his pnmpldets and his ojunionR* 
The company has, go far* formed a more cor¬ 
rect estimate of the causes of General Jacob's 
success in quieting the Affghan and Beloochee 
frontiers, than the general himself has done* 
What he attributes to his philosophy, they 
attribute to his dutiful execution of their 
policy: lie settled on land those wdio were 

willing to cultivate, and organised from 
among the remainder a local military police*” 
Instead of originating something Avonderfu], 
for which he was indebted to bis plulosophicat 
materialism, he has only performed what lie 
was bid, and, as the company declares, 
applied to these people the principles of 
Mhairwarra and Candeish.” Yet notwith¬ 
standing this public testimony, the general 
pretends that all tlxe good effects referred 
to arose from liis urging upon the tuouti- 
taxn men the principle of ■' moral growth*” 
Topsy,in the memorable novel of Mrs* Stove, 
seems to have been of the same philosoplncal 
school as the general—sile “ growled*” It is of 
importance thus to notice the political and 
ethical quackery of General Jacob, because 
in India so much depends upon the personal 
opinions and conduct of the administrators of 
the company's government, especially in those 
territories most imjjerfectly subjected to Bri¬ 
tish laxv. The gross inconsistencies of the 
commissioners of the Pnnjaiib, where religions 
questions arose, were showm npoii a previous 
page; and it is right that the public w’ho 
read this History, should have a key to auy 
anomalies of tliis nature that may arise upon 
the Scinde frontier, in connection with the 
commonplace but affectedly original infidelity 
of an officer whose military and administrative 
talents have won for him the position wliicli 
he there occupies* 

Some of the native states arc on the coast: 
these, as well as contiguons maritime coun¬ 
tries, were receptacles of jurates,' but this 
condition of things has been brought to an 
end, partly by the negotiations of the com¬ 
pany’s residents and agents, and partly by 
the active operations of the Bombay marine. 
“ The piracies w’hich formerlymade the navi¬ 
gation of the Arabian seas unsafe for com¬ 
merce, have been so effectually suppressed by 
the East India Company’s cruisers, that there 
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is now liaidly any part of the world in which 
trading vessels are more secure against depre¬ 
dation, The formerly piratical tribes Lave 
been hound by engagements to abstain not 
only from piracy, but from maritime war, 
which aftords opportunities and pretexts for 
piracy; andj for the first time probably in 
history, a perpetual peace, guaranteed by 
treaties and enforced by superior naval 


strength, reigns in the Persian Gulf.” The 
establishment of an English settlement at 
Aden, eoninianding the entrance to the 
E.ed Sea, has also much conduced to the 
impunity of merchant shipping in those gulfs 
and seas to the westward of India, as the 
establishments of the straits’ settlements have 
assisted to protect the commerce of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the trade v^dth China. 


MARITIME SETTLE,MENTS :~THE ] 

may ho called the British maritime 
settlements in tlie East are important. On 
page 27 those in the Eastern Straits are 
named Penang, Province \¥ellesley, Singa- 
pore, and Malacca. The probable area and i 
population were then also given. 

The Island of Penastg, officially called the 
Prince of Wales’s Island, off the west coast of 
Jilalaya, was acquired by the East India 
Company in 178G ; and the small province of 
Wellesley, on the mainland, was obtained 
in 1800. The island deriYcs its name from 
the magnificent hetehnut palm {Penang). 
George ton is the capital. Arrowsiiiith, in 
a brief paragraph, expresses all that is neces¬ 
sary to notice here of this maritime possession 
of the company:—“The strait between the 
peninsula of Malaya and the isle of Buuiatra 
is known by the name of the Strait of iMa- 
lacca. In it, about midway down the coast 
of the peninsula, and at a distance of two 
miles from it, is Pulo-Penang, or Prince of 
W^ales's Island, as it is also called. This 
island belongs to tbe British, having been 
given by tbe King of Quedaii, as a marriage 
]iortion with his daughter, to the captain of a 
British merchant ship, in 178o; it was ac¬ 
cordingly taken possession of diiring the fol¬ 
lowing year, in the name of his majesty, and 
for the use of the East India Company; wlio, 
finding it a convenient situation for the pur¬ 
poses of commerce, and a place of rising 
importance, have constituted it into a separate 
government, subordinate only to the governor- 
general of India. At the commencement of 
the present century, the King of Quedali ceded 
to the British a tract of eoimtry, on the oppo¬ 
site coast of the penmsnia, eighteen miles in 
length and three in breadth, in consideration 
of an annual tribute, which still continues to 
be paid to him. Pulo-Penang is a flourishing 
little settlement, and continues to increase 
both in population and utility, though it has 
been latterly eclipsed by Singapore.’' 

Of the settlement of Malacca the same 
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writer gives the following brief description, 
also sufficient for our purpose:'—“Lower- 
down the strait lies the town of Alalacca 
itself, the capital of the whole peninsula, 
situated upon the coast, about one liundred 
miles from its southernmost point. It first 
fell into the hands of the Portuguese, from 
whom it was taken by the Dutch, and from 
the latter again by the British. It was for¬ 
merly a place of some strength and conse¬ 
quence, but as the fonnatioii of our settlement 
at Pulo-Penang rendered it of little or no use 
as a place of trade, the garrison and stores 
were mostly withdrawn, the fortifications 
nearly razed, and the whole place dismantled. 

I Since" that time its importance has gradually 
j been diminishing, though it is still a useful post 
I as a guard against the piracies of the ^lalays, 
and the jealous intrusions of the Dutch,” 

The strip of country connected until this 
' city is not more extensive than a large 
English county. To the Christian world the 
' place is particulariy interesting, as the seat of 
I the celebrated Chinese college, founded under 
the auspices of the London Missionary Society 
in 1S18, hy Drs. hlorrisoii and Milne. To 
the friends of Eastern enliglitenmenfc and 
civilization, and more especially those wliose 
benevolent wislies in connection with such 
matters extend to China, the olyects of the 
college must be regarded with pleasure, as it 
was founded for the cultivatiou of Europeau 
and Chinese literature. It was at that place 
the work of translating the Scriptures into 
Chinese ^^'a3 undertaken by the two inde¬ 
fatigable men above named—a work which 
was afterwards brought to greater perfection 
by Dr. Bledluirst, and others, under the 
united patronage of the London Missionary 
and Bible Societies. 

The Island of Sinoafore was first the 
locality of a British settlement in 1818, but 
the v'hole island was ceded to them by the 
sultan in 1824, The natives call it JIgang 
Jjannaf or the Land's End. The town of 
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Singapore, wlileli gives its name to the island, 
derives its name from tlio Malay term Sififfd- 
poora, the City of the Lion. The work 
on geography nsed at King’s College, thus 

<lescribes it — 

Singapore is situated at the southern ex- 
tremity'^of the Malay peninsula, on a small 
island'of the same name, and 1ms given name 
to the traits of Singapore^ Avhich are formed 
hy a cluster of innumerable little islands, 
vary much in their shapes, and indented on 
all sides by little hays and sandy coves. Here 
the China Sea, which connects the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, commences, being bounded on 
the west and nortli by the mainland of Asia, 
and on the east and south by Formosa, tlie 
Philippine Islands, Palawan, Borneo, Banka, 
t&G. The town of Singapore is said to have 
been founded by adventurers, who oi iginally 
emigrated from the Island of Sumatra, but it 
possessed little consecpience till it fell into the 
liancls of the British, to whom the sultan ceded 
it, as well as tlie neighbouring islets and dis¬ 
tricts for four leagues round it* It derives all its 
importance from its central situation between 
India and Chinn ; and touching upon the 
southernmost point in the whole continent of 
Asia, it becomes, as it w^ere, the last eonnect- 
iug link betiveeii the mainland and that ex¬ 
tensive archipelago of large and productive 
islands which lies off this extremity of the I 
old world* It has no native proiluctions of 
its own to export, and must therefore be 
looked upon merely as a depot for the con- 
Bignmeut and sale of merchandise. But the 
increase of its population, and its transit of 
goods, during the last five years, are withont 
example in the annals of history, and are 
owing, no doubt, to the superior I'eguktions 
of the British traders, and the advantages 
they hold out to the natives of the s nr round¬ 
ing countries, when compared with the ivell- 
known habits and policy of the Dutch, as well 
as to the facility which it has afibrded our 
own merchants for the exercise of their inge¬ 
nuity ill escaping from the fetters of prejudice 
and monopoly* Its population amounts to 
nearly sixty tlioiisand soiils^ and is composed 
of British, Dutcli, Portiignese, Americans, 
Malays, Hindoos, Arabs, Pareees, Birmesc, 
Siamese, Chinese, Javanese, and colonists 
from many of the great islands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood*” 

A merchant ’who sailed thitlier from Batavia 
thus lies crib es the latter jiortion of the voyage; 
—We arrived at Miiito (named, I suppose* 
after tire British governor-general) at niglit, 
and early in the morning steamed for Ilhio^ 
and tlicii we have no more etopping^places 
till wm arrive at Singapore* Banka is notice¬ 
able only for its tin mines; about four thou¬ 


sand tons are annually skipped from !Minto, 
and if modern machinery were introduccil 
larger quantities could be procured* The ore 
is found near the surface, and is said to ho 
the finest known* There are only twenty- 
five European residents. The mines are 
w^orked by Chinese coolies, who are brought 
dowm for sale—a damnable species of slave- 
trade peculiar to these nations ! The Straits 
of Banka are about one hundred miles long, 
and ill one place only seven wide, which gives 
us a fine view^ of tlie long coast of Sumatra. 
In some places tlie land is very low, and you 
cannot even find llorslmrgh’s tree; and then 
you liave a volcanic range of mountain 
scenery, wdth foliage, from base to summit a 
beautiful green/* 

The harbour of Singapore is exceedingly 
picturesque; it is formed like a Jiorse-sboe* 
The appearance of tlie city, the tropical 
foliage around it, and the liighlands beyond, 
is pleasing* The '‘Kling” boatmen, after a 
contest for possession of the passenger, wdiich is 
conducted w ith all the w ild tones and gesticula¬ 
tions of savages, convey him safely ashore, and 
place him on a a vehicle drawn by a 

very rough horse; the driver, having a rope 
round the brute's head, fiogs it wuth live other 
end, all the while running along beside it, 
until one of the hotels is reached, which are 
described by travellers as very large, very 
expensive, prettily situated, and very deficient 
in good cooks* 

The island is about sixty miles in circum¬ 
ference, and is rapidly increasing in popula¬ 
tion* The scenery is, for so small a compass, 
diversified, and the soil is clothed with the 
luxuriance and beauty of the tropics* 

Men of all nations that have any commerce 
touch at this port. The result of tlio mixed 
population, and the extensive foreign resort, 
is that a strange Babel of toiigues is per¬ 
petually lieard in the streets of the town and 
in the marts of commerce* It has been said 
that seventeen different languages and fifteen 
dialects may be heard in the city of Singa¬ 
pore every day! The towm itself is healthily 
and pleasantly situated, and the country in 
its immediate vicinity is verdant with nutmeg 
and spice trees* It is undulated and well 
irrigated with natural streams and canals, 
formed to subserve the purposes of commerce* 
The fences of bamboo and rattan particularly 
strike strangers ; they are nowdiere in the East 
so fine or so well tended. 

TJie European population does not exceed 
three hundred; these are nearly all British, a 
few Dutch being tlie exception* The half- 
castes are very numerous, many of whom 
come from Malacca; they are, as in Ceylon, 
Bombay, and elsewdiere in the East, darker 
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til an tlio Tiatiyes, and pliy ale ally inferior* In 
Singapore and Malacca they are, however, 
generally superior intelkctnally to the nn- 
mixed native races. Half the population is 
Chinese; they hate Europeans, and are 
ready, if a favourable opportunity offered, or 
ivhat they thoxight one, to rise and massacre 
the whole Enropean population. This is the 
more remarkahle, as they are treated with 
great IdndnesB, have justice fairly administered 
to them, are free to leave the island, and free 
to trade. Many of them have realised a 
competency, and the richest man at Singapore 
is one of their country, who came there a 
beggar, and, by dint of craft and industry, 
attained to notorious wealth* These circum¬ 
stances do not, however, make them loyal to 
the people who give them hospitality; they 
maintain an intimate coiTespondence xvitli 
Ohm a, regard themselves as Chinese subjects, 
owing no allegiance to England, but desirous 
to sei^e tlie country in the name of the empe¬ 
ror, their master. The mandarins have as 
much authority over them as if they were 
a portion of tlie mob of Canton, cultivated 
rice-fields near the Grand Canal, or picked 
tea on the Chinese uplands. They are at 
heart savage and cruel, and, at the same 
time, sly and treacherous. The Malays are 
fierce, cruel, and crafty, and are much ad¬ 
dicted to piratical offences, but altogether 
they are less dangerous, although far more 
troublesome, than the Chinese. The Chinese 
portion of the town is utterly filthy, sending 
forth a stench intolerable to all but its in¬ 
habitants. 

The appearance of the people of so many 
nations in so small a compass is at once pic¬ 
turesque and curious. The natives of all the 
various countries above-named, xvho find la¬ 
bour and subsistence at Singapore, retain 
their costume as well as their customs, and 
betray their nationality by their appearance 
as well as by their language. 

The port is open to the comineree of 
all conntries; there being no clues or taxes, 
except a small import for the lighthouse. 
The revenue of the island is small; the 
budget for the fiscal year 1853^ showed^—^ 
receipts £I7,G97, and expenditure £5fi,242. 
One of the resources of the exchequer is the 
opium tax, which has been generally farmed 
by a cunning Chinamen, who has realised 
wealth by it. There is a constant source of 
litigation and chicanery in this opium farm¬ 
ing, discreditable to the government and 
demoralising fo those who undertake the 
task of collection, A change in this matter 
is requisite. 

From the foregoing description of the place 
and its inhabitants, no one xvould suppose ) 

VOL, r* 


that literature flouTished there, yet in fexv 
places out of the United States of America 
are there so many new-spapers in proportion 
to population.* 

The accounts of the government are kept 
in rupees, annas, and pice ■ those of merchants 
in dollars and cents, A considerahle agita¬ 
tion existed for some time on this subject; the 
East India Company being desirous to con¬ 
form the mercantile usage to that of the 
government, wliereas the mercantile commu¬ 
nity strenuously maintained the convenience 
of the system so long in use. This contro¬ 
versy occasioned the compilation of the fol¬ 
lowing statistical tables, xvhicli afford a com¬ 
parative statement relative to the transac¬ 
tions of the colony with those conntiies where 
the rupee is current, and where the dollar 
eiurency prevails:— 

Tlic dollai' IS current in ilie following, vh.,—Borneo, 
Celebes, Clima, Coebm-China, Java, Rbio, and islands to 
tile aoutliwaid, Kongpoot, ilalay peninsula, JIanilla, Siam, 
Sumatra. 

The rupee is curreut in the following, :—Nioobars, 
Pegu, Raugoou, Anaean, Calcutta, and coasts of Coro¬ 
mandel and Slalabar* 

The trade hetweeu Siagapore and dollar countries 
during the last two years was as foEows:—- 


18524. 1853-4. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Imports ..... 9,049,060 

Exports. 8,030,382 11,074,622 


Total . * , 15,495,257 20,723,682 


The Singapore Free Frees. Established 1833* 
Weekly. Subscription, sixteen dollars per niinum. 

Singapore Siraifs Times. Weekly. Subscription, six¬ 
teen doEars per annum. Established in 1845. 

Tlie blrmis Times Fjrjfress^ for Australia, is got np at 
I the T^mes press. Price, one shilling per copy. 

The Simifs Gmrdimi. Editor, A. Simonides. XYeckly. 
SuhscriptioE, twelve dollars per annum. 

Thei)wJPrkj and G-mrdimi arc printed with common 
hand-presses. 

The Sirai£s Times press establishment comprise letter- 
press, copper-plate, and lithograijhic work; bookbinding 
in all its brauches* 

The workmen consist of Hindoos, Portuguese, ChiiiCBc, 
IVIalays, Javanese, and Klings (natives of tbe Coiomandti 
coast); and it is the more remarkable to set how well 
they do ihcir work in a lauguage wliich they do jiof nn- 
derstand. 

M'he Singapore Newa-room, as it is railed, is tne u-w^- 
paper file-room of the editor of tbe mmes. Tim 

room is a large one, sLxty feet by forty, aud contains one 
hundred and twenty files of papers from all parts of tiie 
globe, most of them exchanges. The room is well supplied 
with prices ctirrent, maijs, &c., and is in the centre of the 
commercial part of the town. Officers of ships of war, 
commandcjs of merchant vessels, and strangers fpaa- 
3engei's)j who arrive by the man}' steamers and sailing- 
vessels coust.'intlypassing t broughthe harbour, are admitted 
free of chaige. Here will be found tiles of the ludtnT), 
China, and Australian journals; also the New York SJii})- 
pbrg Lisl mAFnce Current^ limits Mercheuls* Mugsilue 
(which, by the way, may be found in the commercial 
library of all nations), and several San Prancisco papers. 
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With tkc rupee countries during tke same period it has 
been tints -— 

1852 - 3 . 1853 ^ 4 * 

Dollars. Dollars, 

Imports » . . , , 3j540j993 4^,9273382 

Exports ..1,951,016 2,297,215 


Total. 


5,492,008 


Tlie treasure imports and exports 
period lias been as follows 
From tbo dolliir coimtvies,— 


7,224,597 
during the same 


Imports , ♦ 
Exports . , 

1852-3, 

Dollars, 

. . . 1,293,263 

, . . 3,857,622 

1SS3-4. 

Dollars. 

1,712,862 

4,628,308 

Total 

. . . 5,360,885 

0,341,170 

From the rupee 

countries,—- 


Imports . . 
Exports , . . 

1852-3. 

Dollars. 

] 6,658 
, . . 1,047,819 

1853-4. 

Dollars. 

883,092 

789,407 

Total . 

. . 1,064,377 

1,672,499 


TJie foregoing table was drawn up to skow tke amount 
of trade carried on between countries where the dollar 
rupee were respectively' tcuiTent and £be port of 
Singapore, in order tliat those mterested in tlie question 
niigiit see at a glance the preponderance of the dollar, as 
a eolu, over the rupee, in tke dealiiiga witk tke natives 
frequenting I bat emporium, aud to prove the injudicioua 
policy of interfering witk the curreucy at present estab¬ 
lished. 

Tke excess of trade represented by tke dollar countries 
iis compEircd witk the rupee provinces is aa follows 


Years. 

1851^2 . 

1852- 3 . 

1853- 4 . 


Dollars. 

9,129,080 

10,003,249 

13,499,085 


The transactions in treasure are also in favour* of the 
dollar, and show a surplus, as follows 


Years. 

1851- 2 

1852- 3 

1853- 4 


Dollars. 

1,745,539 

4,086,50a 

4,668,671* 


:memoranba from returns made to the 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Tci^ble ^ —4 pice make 1 centj 2| cents 1 

anna j 16 aunos 1 rupee (R); 100,000rupees 1 lac* 100 
lacs 1 crare. 

faMff of Weights^ —Measures of capacity are rarely 
iised, and theu only with certain mticles, such as tobacco, 
&c 16 taels make 1 catty, equal to 1 lb, 5 oz. 51 era 
Cl- lilb. avoirdupois; 100 catties make 1 (Chinese)picul, 
equal to 133Hhs. avomdupois; 40 (Chinese) piculs 1 
royan ; 2 Malay) piculs 1 char. The Malay catty weighs 
24 Spamsli doling and the Okmeso catty iveighs 22^ 
Spanish dollars. The native merchants buy all imported 
jiroduee from the islands by the Malay picul, but sdi it 
by the Chuiese picul, it 

Rice is sold by the royan of 40 piculs. 

Salt by the Mme, but weighs about 52 piculs 

of 36 


Mr. Woods, Editor of the SiraiU 


Gold-dust by the huukal, which weighs 2 dollars, equal 
to 832 grs, troy, 

Java tobacco is sold by the corge of 40 baskets, 

Indian piece goods by llic corge of 20 pieces. 

Wheat and grain by the bag, containing 2 Bengal 
maundsj the maimd is Gli eattiesj equal to 82 lbs, avoir- 
dupois. 

l^r^gMs .—Ships of moderate size, say from 300 to 500 
ions, ai'c most in demand for cliarters. The rates at 
which foneigii bottoms are freighted or chartered depend 
on the demand for and supply of tonnage, the Bailing 
qualities of the vessel, and the kind of cargo to bo trans¬ 
ported. These vary so greatly, that it is impossible lo 
give them even approximately. 

Commissions .ships of all nations, except those of 
the United States, pay a uniform commission of 10 per 
cent., vvJiJch covers ^1 expenses for purchasing or selling. 
For the American trade (U, S.) the usages are diffej-ent, 
and are as follows;— 

Commisszoas on sales of goods or purchase 
of Jiroduee, free of risk, cither in sales or 
ou advances on produce* 2| per cent. 

Negotiating bills of exchange 3 „ 

Interest on. moueys advanced, at per annum, 12 „ 

Ships" disbui'semcnts 2^ „ 

Added to these expenses are boat and coolie hire, and 
wai-ehousing, the charges for which, being governed by 
circumstances, differ widely. 

SaUs and giurchases .^—Sales of imports are effected iu 
the usual manner, by private arraugemeut with tke 
buyer. Few articles of import are cleared by public 
auction. 

Fnrclime of oargo This is done by private 

contract (never at public sales) by Ike kouse to wkick tke 
muster of the vessel is consigned, tkc said house buying 
the goods from the natives, or, more generally, from the 
Cliinese dealers, who arc tke “ first haiuk,” 

TfrMJT of —-These are, first, cask, or, second, 

eoufirmed credits from w^ell-knowii houses, cither in Lon¬ 
don or Liverpool. 

iE.Tcha%iges .—The true par of exchange between the 
United Slates and this port cannot be determined. The 
most just approximatiou is to add to tke Singapore rate 
of exchange ou London the enrrent premium of New York 
drafts ou London, plus 2 a 4 jier cent, 

Muth regal'd to the rate of ivages in the 
vai’ious branches and occupations of labour, and of per* 
Bonal service in the business of commerce and trade, only 
a few instances can be specified, such as bookkeepers, 
mercantile assistants, and clerks, who receive from 500 
dollai's to 3000 dollars per annnm.f 

In connection vr\t]i tlie straits settlements 
there is a desideratum of too mncli conse¬ 
quence to be overlooked—namely^ some eili- 
cient arrangement for suppressing the Coolie 
trade. This traffic is not permitted from British 
ports, and wherever British consuls arc it is 
opposed, but means are found, by Americans 
more particularly, for carrying it on in a man¬ 
ner learfully destructive to human life. The 

* Both these are guaranteed for on extra 2i jier cent., 
or 5 per cent, ia all. 

t 0. W, Bradley, American consul at Singapore. 

Some of the foregoing etatistics would ajipropriatdy 
come within a chapter ou the gcaeral commerce of our 
Eastern empire, but the tables comprehend so much that 
is local, and relates to Ibo inicmal arran^meuts as well 
as eitcrual relations of the island, that it seems bettei 
to give them in this place. 
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iinfoTUiHftte objects of tliis commerce are im- i 
posed upon by promises of a Uve years^ en- I 
gagement of labour, with remuneration, which 
to them is a strong temptation to embark in 
the enterprise ; they are borne away to Cuba 
or South America, and consigned to hopeless 
slavery. Some of our ludiaii subjects are in 
this maimer deceived, and made slaves, 
American authors and travellers liave ad¬ 
mitted and condemned the procedure. The 
following extract from one of those who saw 
what he describes, and did his best to acquire 
accurate information concerning it, is as pain- 
fill to peruse as it is faithfully narrated:— 
“ The Wedward Ho, Boston clipper, has just 
passed Aiijer ivitli eight hundred coolies from 
Swatow to CalJao, and others have passed 
aud are continually passing with their living 
freights. TJie days of the African slave- 
trade are udth the past, save what the Bra¬ 
zilian and Cuban traders may be engaged in; 
but the traffic in human life is not wholly 
abolished when we see English coal-sbips^ 
Peruvian convict-hulks, and Amerioan clip¬ 
pers, all heading towards the west coast of 
South America, every square foot of space 
occupied by a poor Ohinaman, who thinks, 
when he receives a dollar in hand, to be spent 
in clothing, and makes a contract to work five 
years at eight dollars per month (fifty dollars 
being deducted for a passage, and all the rice 
he may want guaranteed), that he is leaving 
purgatory for paradise. But when his owner 
puts bini to w'ork on the guano deposits, 
under the Luruing sun of the Chinch as, he 
will find out how sadly he has been deceived. 
That horrible affair of the Wavedc^, Boston 
ship, at Manilla, it makes me shudder to think 
of it, and chills my very blood when fancy 
])retures the blackened swollen forms of two 
hundred and fifty liuman beings, the one piled 
on another-—worse even than the frozen sol¬ 
diers of Napoleon on the Nienien and at 
Smolensko, or the startling horrors of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. American clippers 
are daily leaving. The Ho, Huwi/, 

and Bald Eagle, with about seven hundred 
each, have left, the former to Callao, the 
latter to Havaimah. The Aii&iraUa and 
Bonaventuru, vuth four hundred each, have 
gone to Havannah; and the Amelia, of 
Boston, has sailed with six hundred for 
Callao. The JVar Haio/c, two thousand ton j 
clipper, wdth nine hundred was loading for 
the same port; the Winged Hacer, of Boston, 
Captain Gorham, ivas about to sail with seven i 
hundred for Havannah.” This was the state 
of things in reference to the coolie traffic just 
two years ago. Prom the eastern shores of 
Bengal, the Coromandel coast, the straits, Siam, 
and China, in a greater or less degree, this ) 


Yhe traffic goes on, in spite of the East India 
Company and the British government. All 
the Bouth American states having, or pro¬ 
fessing to have, any commerce with the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula are implicated. The eoii- 
snls of Peru, in some cases, openly abet it. 

The Britisli settlements of Bori^eo are on 
the western coasts of that island, and hold an 
anomalous relation to the British government. 
They are the result of the private enterprise 
of a brave and adventurous man, Bir James 
Brooke, who lias acquired sovereignty, and 
bears tho title of rajah. Ho is not only 
willing but anxious to surrender that sove¬ 
reignty to the crown of England, but, al- 
though considerable importunity has been used 
by persons interested in the commerce of the 
neighbouring seas, and although the press of 
Great Britain has in strong terms censured tlie 
government for its neglect, nothing has been 
done for securing these colonies to the crown. 
The Dutch have settled in other portions of 
the island, and claim the sovereignty of the 
whole, except tliose portions where Sir James 
Brooke has eBtabliehed his colonies—Saraw'ak 
and Labunn. The British rajah is not a 
young man, and should he die, there is every 
likelihood that the Dutch Avill take posses¬ 
sion of those settlements, unless in the mean¬ 
time the Britisli government assert its supre¬ 
macy. It will hardly be possible for the vi$ 
imrtue, so characteristic of English goveni- 
menta in colonial matters, to resist much 
longer the strong pressure of public opinion 
in favour of an an^angemeiit with Sir James, 
just and beneficial both to him and to tho 
colony. 

There are only two islands in the world 
larger than Borneo—viz., Australia and New 
Guinea. It is situated to the east of Sumatra 
and Malaya, and to the south-eastward of the 
empire of Annam, on the Indo-Chinese penin¬ 
sula, The people are pagans, except a com¬ 
parative few, who have embraced Mohamme¬ 
danism. Their rites are sangninai-y, their 
worship gloomy, and the attributes they as¬ 
cribe to deity in reality describe a fiend. 
They are of various races: Dyaks, Javanese, 
Malays, Siamese, and Chinese, inhabit tlie 
island, as 'well as tJie aboriginal races. Eor- 
nierly there were British settlements on the 
coasts, but tacitly the Dutch were allowed to 
claim sovereignty. This makes it somewhat 
difficult for the British government to assume 
authority in the colonies established by Sir 
Janies Brooke, and places them in a position 
which is as dangerous as it is exceptional. 

hVom Labnan, on the north-east coast, to 
Sarawak, on the south-east, coal is abundant. 
This circumstance gives these settlements an 
especial value in their relation to the British 
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Eastern possasEions. The expenditure of coal 
by the English navy in the Eastern seas is 
enonnons* Eight thousand tons per month 
were consumed^ in ISSB, by the naval squa¬ 
dron in the waters of China alone. Dining 
1857 probably two hundred thousand tons 
were required. All this is carried out from 
home. It is undeniable that the position of 
Borneo in relation to Australia, China, and 
India, makes it most important in connection 
with its coal resources. 

In order to accomplish industrial tmder- 
t a kings. Sir James has had to employ many 
Chinese. The Dyaks will not work mines; 
they believe the bowels of the earth to be dUed 
with demons, and no rewards can stimulate 
tlieir courage or their labours, although brave 
and energetic in other enterprises. These 
Chinese settlers, influenced emissaries 
from Canton and Singapore, revolted in 1857, 
and endeavoured to massacre Sir James and 
the British. The energy of the English 
rajali, and the gallant co-operation of the 
Dyaks, enabled him utterly to subdue the 
revolt. Sir James has established churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other concomitants and 
means of civilization; ]>iracy, once the scourge 
of the Indian Archipelago, has been entirely 
suppressed; and nothing seems Tvanting to 
the prosperity of the eastern shores of Borneo 
but the acknowledged shield of British power, 
and the prestige of her majesty's imperial 
authority. 

The last of the maritime settlements of 
England which it is necessary to notice as 
connected with her Eastern empire is Abek. 
This place is situated near the entrance of the 
Bed Sea, and 'ivas occupied by the East India 
Company for the purposes of suppressing 
piracy and of awing Persia, In the historical 
portion of the work that circumstance will 
xnore properly come under consideration, 
Tlie Arabs regarded the possession of the 
ancient port of Aden by the inhdels as a 
great indignity, and made desperate efforts 
to recover it. It was necessary for the com¬ 
pany to negotiate with the Sultan of Labad, 
whose acquiescence they secured. The rock 
of Aden rises two thousaud feet above the 
level of the sea. To the British it is an 
excellent coaling-station, apart from its poli¬ 
tical importaiice. The native population is 
about twenty thousand. Pew Europeans 
reside there, except those in the service 
of the company, Tim garrison consists of 
a detachment oi European soldiers and a regi^ 
ment of^ sepoys, A recent traveller, ^Yhose 
observations are as correct as Ills pen is 
sprightly, thus conveys the impressions left 
on his mind by a visit:—The rock, the 
plain, and tlie wdiole shore look barren 
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enough; nor bird, nor beast, nor plant, nor 
creeping thing—you might almost say, with¬ 
out misrepresenting nothing at any rate of 
note can be seen from our anchorage or from 
the fort and village on the Leach, You must 
have a donkey or an Arab horse the moment 
you get asliore, and take a ride along tlie 
beach, through the thatched village, past the 
mass of granite rock, over the long military 
road, down under the bridge, through the 
deep, dark passage-way cut out of the solid 
rock, to the cantonments, or barracks, in the 
^^alley beneath, where you will find the native 
town, the sepoy barracks, the European set¬ 
tlements, the chapel on the hill for the Epis¬ 
copalians, and the cathedral below for the 
Roman Catholica, the drill-ground, and all 
that there is to note at Aden. On eveiy 
side of you nothing but rock, rock, rock. It 
would be banishment to live here. The 
company have spent plenty of money in 
fortifying, but the money has not been well 
invesfed, say some of our military passengers. 
I am astonished to see how poorly fortified 
are many of the ports of England's colonies. 
It would appear to me that, had the Bnssian 
China fleet been willing to run the risk of 
British cruisers, they might have bombarded 
Singapore, Penang, Madras, and Aden; but 
the destruction of property would have been 
the only inducement, as they could not liave 
held the places for any length of time, for tlie 
I oriental steamers can transport troops post¬ 
haste to protect the flag of England. But 
there is one tiring pretty certain—India cau 
spare no troops for the Crimea; she wants 
tlieni all within her empire, for the natives 
are always plotting.” The last remark of 
this quotation is w^orthy of tlie seiions atten¬ 
tion of the British public. The alarm felt 
during the Russian war along the seaboard of 
India, and iu the British maritime possessions 
in the East, was described and discussed by 
the author of this History in another work,* 
but it is here also necessary to point out the 
defenceless condition of those colonies, and of 
the seaboard of India. The Indian navy, 
however excellently officered or manned, and 
ho^Yever efficient for the suppression of piracy 
or hostile operations in the Arabian Bea and 
its gulfs, is inadequate for the defence of 
India and the straits settlements during v ar 
with a naval power. The royal squadron iu 
the Chinese v aters, except during hostilities 
wutli that country, does not constitute a 
sufficient force for such a jmrpose in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Indian navy. The land de¬ 
fences of India and of the various settlements 
already described ought to be on a scale of 

* !//issfrated of ihe War 

J. S, Virtue, City Itouil, and I?y Laae, Loudon. 
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greater efficiency, wliatevGr confidence tlie 
naval anperiority of tfie British empire may 
inspire* 

Hong-Kong is one of onr maritime settle¬ 
ments in the Eastern seas^ hnt a description 


of it is omitted from this chapter, hecause it 
’will necessarily he referred to in the next, as 
a part of China, under the head of indepen¬ 
dent countries %Yith which we have been at 
[ war in the progress of our oriental dominion. 


CHAPTER XI. 

INPEPINBENT COUNTRIES WHICH HAVE BEEN THEATRES OE WAR DURINO THE PROGRESS 

OE OUR EASTERN DOMINION. 


CHINA. 

While we write, hostilities are being con¬ 
ducted against this country by the united 
arms of England and PVance. An infraction 
of treaty, the history and consequences of 
which will be recorded in the historical por¬ 
tion of this wort, has led to the dernwr resBort 
of aggrieved nations. This gives a peculiar 
interest at the present time to anything 
written concerning an empire so vast and a 
people so wilful^—strangely uniting so many 
elements of wealniess and power. 

The Chinese empire is the most populous 
in the world, and the most populous also 
which the world has ever seen. It contains 
nearly four hundred millions of persons—one- 
third of ilie entire population of the globe. 
It is in all likelihood larger than Russia in 
Asia, and is only surpassed in area by Russia, 
including its Eui^opean and American as well 
as Asiatic dominions, and by the British 
empire, which stretches over so many regions. 
The Chinese empire contains greater diversity 
of climate than any other, unless that under 
the dominion of England, wliich, in its Euro¬ 
pean, African, Asiatic, Australian, and Ameri¬ 
can territory, comprehends all climates, over 
areas which vie for extent even with the area 
of Russia. 

It would be iuappropnate to the nature of 
this ^vork to give a minute account of China, 
while it is necessary to notice its position, 
extent, population, character, and resources, 
as one of those oriental powers with wdiich 
we have been frequently at war, and within 
the dominions of ■which "we have planted our 

The boundaries of the Chinese empire are 
Hussian Asia on the north, India and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula on the south, the 
Faeific Ocean on the east, and Tnrldstan on 
the west. Its area is computed to exceed 
five miOions of square miles—cqual to one- 
thhd of the Asiatic continent, considerably 
larger than Europe, and comprising one-tenth 
of the habitable globe. The natives designate 
it Teen-liea ("under heaven”), in order to 


express its vastnesa* Tbc oceanic boundary 
consists of various seaa and gulfs, formed by 
the continent and its archipelagoes, and by 
vast inlets. Among these are the Gulf of 
Tartary, the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, 
so called from the colour of its waters, which 
contain a large quantity of earthy matter, 
brought into it by the riv^ers which give it its 
peculiar hue, and make It shallow; the Chinese 
Sea, which has obtained terriHe notoriety by 
its typhoons. These JiuiTicanes are the most 
violent of any in the world. They occur at 
remote intervals, in certain seasons, and may 
bo guarded against, indications of their ap¬ 
proach being made by sky and water, as Avell 
as by the signal fall of the barometer. 

China proper is distinguished from the 
other portions of the empire, and comprises 
about one-fourth of its area. It lies on the 
south-east of the empire, and has a coast-line 
of tw’o thousand five hundred miles, and a 
land frontier of four tlioiisand miles. It is 
very mountainous, especially in the west; 
some of the mountains are perpetually covered 
with snow. Several ranges branch off to the 
east, approaching to the Pacific, The Nan- 
ling is one of these lateral rangeB, and is 
known as intercepting the Tvater eommuniea- 
tiou between Canton and Pekin, The goods 
transported between these places are horns 
from one side of the range to the other through 
the passes by porters. The hills are covered 
with timber; where nature has not effected 
this, Cliinese industry Las accomplished it. 
The mountain slopes are planted with rice- 
fields and with gardens. There blossom the 
orange-tree, which is, in its season, prolific in 
fruit; there may be seen vast multitudes of 
beautiful camelias; also rice-fields carefully 
formed on terraces, and irrigated by Cbinese 
mclustry and skill. 

The principal portion of China proper is an 
alluvinl plain, extending from Pekin along 
the Yellow Sea to Nankin, comprising nearly 
a quarter of a million square miles. This 
vast area is a rich granary, especially of rice, 
and the population is multitudinous. It is 
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watered by the rivers Yang-tse-K.iaDg aBd 
Hoang-lio, wMcli, rising in Thibet, flo^Y west 
to east to the Y^ellow Sea, after courses of 
more than a thonsand miles each. The Y^ang- 
tae-Kiang is the largest river m Ghiiia, and 
is about sixty miles wide at its month, ap¬ 
pearing like a sea, Ivankin is situated on 
tiiis river, about two hnndred and twenty-five 
miles from its place of disemboguement The 
Si-Kiang is tlie great river of the south, 
and well known by European mariners^ as it 
passes by Ganton, The Pei-ho is the great 
northern river, which falls into the Gulf of 
Po-cheeles. These rivers, and others of 
minor note, irrigate the country. 

Few Europeans have been permitted either 
to travel inland, or by boat to pass any con- 
Biderable distance up tlie rivers* Undoubtedly 
the most successful in the latter description of 
enterprise has been ^^the Times^ special cor- 
respondent,” Most of our Chinese travellers 
have seen only a few of the cities opened to 
Europeans by the treaty effected by Sir 
Henry Pottinger; what they relate is from 
hearsay. The gentleman above referred to 
has, b}^ Ins courage and good fortune, been 
enabled to make his passage good along 
various river-courses, and to visit the cities 
on their banks* The Y^ang^tse, “the great 
river,” “the father of rivers,” “the girdle 
of the empire," as the Chinese love to call 
it, is for a long course, iip to Shanghai, 
known to Europeans* The Times' corre¬ 
spondent, passing up from the sea, thus de¬ 
scribes it:— 

“ Kext morning we were still out of sight 
of land, but the leadmau's cry told that we 
were steaming in shallow w^aters* The 
morning^s hath showed that the water was 
quite fresh and opaque witli rich and alluvial 
soil* There ^vere no other symptoms of 
land. We were in the month of the mighty 
river Yang-tse^—Hhe child of the ocean’'—^ 
the richest river in the world—richest in 
navigable water, in mighty cities, in indus¬ 
trious human beings, in affluent tributaries, 
and in Avikl margins of cultivated land of 
exliaustless fertility, Tliis vast expanse of 
turbid fresh water is saturated with the loam of 
helds fifteen hundred miles away. A portion 
of this rippltug element was gathered upon 
those great mouutaiu ranges of Central Asia 
where the Gauges, tlie Brahmapootra, and 
the two great rivers that irrigate Siam and 
Cochin-Ohina, and the fierce 'yellow river' 
which pervades the north of China, divide 
the drainage* The volume was i nor eased by 
every mountain and every descending stream¬ 
let through six hundred thousand square 
miles of midland Ohina, lu its pride and 
in its strength the proud river fights for 
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a little while w ith ocean himself for empire, 
drives back Ids salt waves, and establishes a 
fresh-Avater province in the midst of his 
dominions. The Chinese love and venerate 
the Yaug-tse as Chinese sous love and vene¬ 
rate tbeir fathers, Pliilosojdiers draw their 
parables from his greatness and beneficence; 
historians chronicle his droughts and floods 
as events more important than the change of 
dynasties ; and poets find his praises the 
most popular theme for their highest flight 
of song. 

“We had steamed for some hours in this 
shallow sea, when a line, ha%dng length, bid 
neither breadth nor thickness, became just 
visible far aw-ay uj>on our left. As our corn'se 
Tvas tangential to this line, it gradually be¬ 
came more distinct. Then through our 
glasses we could see a level coast, w^eJI tim¬ 
bered with trees—no palms or Eastern forms 
of foliage, blit such an outline as we might 
trace on the banks of Essex or Lin coin shire. 
Betw’'een the river shore and the w^oodlande 
there was a margin of meadow land, where 
droves of cattle and flocks of sheep were 
depasturing, and everything around, except 
only the fierce sunshine, gave promise that 
we had escaped into an European climate* 
Then laud upon the right grew into view—- 
not the opposite bank of the Yaug-tse, that 
is far out of sight, but an island which lie is 
throwing up. From day to day he piles there 
the spoils he brings down from the midland 
province. The pilots say they can observe 
increase every week. The Chinese arc al¬ 
ready planting bamboo there to give solidity 
to the rich alluvdal soil, A thousand squatters 
are ready to seize upon it and convert it into 
gardens imniediatelj the tide shall cease to 
cover it, 

“ Fisbiug, and carrying, and convoying, a 
tlionsand jmika and lorchae are scudding to 
and fro in the estuary. But we proceed not 
far up the channel of ^ the child of the ocean.’ 
A checker-painted sea-mark (which wants 
only a telegraph upon it to make its useful¬ 
ness complete) and a floating lighthouse mark 
the point where the last tributary to the 
Yang-tse-Kiangj the river Waugpoo, joins 
its waters. Upon a low spit of land stands 
the desolate and amphibious-looking village 
of Woo sung* The place is not really deso¬ 
late, and is not really amphibious, for large 
fortunes are constantly being made here (tlie 
golden sands of commerce accuinulate ns 
rapidly as the deposits of Y^ang-tse-Kiang), 
and the piles on wdiicli the buildings are 
erected lift them up out of danger of inunda¬ 
tion. But the Chinese have a talent for giv¬ 
ing an appearance of squalor to their towns 
and villages.” 
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The river heyoud Shanghai is similar in 
character: still of immense width, shallow, 
loaded with alluvial matter^ its banks swarm¬ 
ing with populous villages, the occupants of 
which are ever hnsy in all the forms of in¬ 
dustry knowu to Oklna. Rich soil, fields 
carefully cultivated and luxuriantly produc¬ 
tive, meet the eye of the voyager up this 
great artery of Chinese commerce. Here 
and there pagodas and temples present their 
strange forms to the traveller's gaze, Avhile 
the wancterers are themselves objects of in¬ 
tense and not always amicable curiosity to 
the natives. 

The enterprising gentleman just quoted 
also sailed up the great tributary of the 
yang-tse—the Wangpoo, and has been 
enabled to describe what no other European, 
except those of his party, has been favoured 
to see. His letter was written on the 10th 
of August, 1857, and, from its recent date, 
derives very jjeculiar interest, 

“ On the appointed day, Mr, Edldiis, the 
missionary, Dr. Dickson, of Canton, and 
myself started in three muchau boats, with 
a fair flood tide, up the Wangpoo itiver. 
Our object was to reach Ningpo through the 
network of internal canals, and ’without cross¬ 
ing the hay. This is a journey never yet 
made even by the missionaries, and Mr. Ed- 
kin s regards it as a pioneering expedition 
preparatory to future laboxirs. Our first 
stage is to Hangchow, and thus far our boat¬ 
men have covenanted to convey us. These 
saiichau boats are somewhat like the larger 
gondolas which go outside into the Adriatic, 
The cabins are fitted up with no little pre¬ 
tension, Mine Imd plate-glass ’windows; 
much carving and some gilding had been 
lavished upon it. There was a joss-house 
witJi a vacant niche for any idol I might 
fancy to put there, and two ecclesiastical 
candlesticks, upon the spikes whereof I might, 
if I had pleased, hum any sized joss-sticks 
or wax candles. The extent of this, my 
hahitation for the next six days, was however 
not great—it was seven feet six inches square. 
Nor was there provision for eifeminate luxury. 
There was a locker within wMcli I miglit put 
my most important baggage, on which I 
could spread my bamboo matting, and over 
which 1 hung my mosquito curtains; there 
wuB a small table and two camphor-wood 
stools, IThat more can a man want? There 
was a box, with ^ Fortnum and Mason's ' 
name upon it in one corner, a modicum of 
sherry and Bordeaux and a dozen of soda- 
water in another corner, and a revolver and 
double-barrelled gun handy to the grip. The 
use of the firearms is, I believe, solely this— 
the boatmen will not go on at niglit imless 


they know yon have them. The adroitness 
of the Chinese thieves will justify their con¬ 
tempt for any barbarian swell mobsman. Mi\ 
Ed kins not long since found that some one 
had, during bis slumbers, crept in at tlie 
cabin window, taken hia keys out of his 
pocket, opened his trunk, and ahstracted all 
his dollars, leaving the trunk open, and 
nothing else, not even the proprietor, dis¬ 
turbed, But I do not hear of any open 
piratical attacks up the country, and yon do 
not want firearms to drive away a thief. The 
first thing he would steal w'Oiild probably be 
tbe gun and the revolver. 

Off we go, then, np this tributary, of tlie 
Yang-tse-Kiang, About four miles an hour 
is our pace, propelled as we are liy one 
gigantic oar, ’u^orked o%‘er the stern by three 
men, curved in the handle, and made to per¬ 
form iu the %vater the evolution we call 
skulling. We pass through tlie European 
shipping, by the floating bath, and into and 
along moored ticre of junks, -which may 
almost vie in numbers ’with the shipping in 
our pool. Hundreds of these ply between 
Shanghai and Amoy, bringing sugar here 
and taking cotton back, A tbousand others 
will start this season for Shantung, and 
will carry with them one hundred thousand 
pieces of our grey shirtings—a demand owing, 
the merchants say, to exceptional causes* In 
an hour we are clear of the environs of 
Bhanghai, and we look to see the river con¬ 
tract to the proper decent dimensions of a 
third-rate stream. Nothing of the sort. Seven 
miles up the Wangpoo is still quite a mile in 
width, and for the greenness and flatness of 
its banks, and the European outline of foliage, 
we might be a little below Gravesend, Re¬ 
senting, perhaps, my small respect for lum 
as a tliird-cJass river, tlie Wangpoo treats us 
to a c«apfiill of -wind just as the tide is finished, 
and the boatmen incontinently run into a 
creek, which leads up to a village possessing 
a high pagoda and a Buddhist monastery. 

“ We passed the night upon flie unde and 
troubled waters of the lYangpoo ’with less of 
iTieekness than befitted the peacefiii character 
of my companion, I insisted upon starting 
as soon as the flood tide made* Every wave 
seemed to break under the flat bottom of niy 
boat, and she rolled and quivered and creaked 
as though she would have quoted Bfencius to 
rebuke my impatience. But the night was 
very beautiful. It was so hot that I Jay out¬ 
side, with my head against the broad jimk- 
like prow, and even the rushing ■^^'ind brouglit 
no coolness; the round moon looked down in 
all her splendour, but did not dmi the light 
of the big stars. Ever as one of onr sister 
boats went ahead, the oar oscillating to and 
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fro at lier steru^ produced a slieet of plios- 
plioric radiance whicli neither moon nor stars 
could pale* Sometimes we neared the baukSj 
and then the monotonous croak of the frog 
was heardj and in sheltered places flights of 
hrefries, like flakes of diamond, fluttered up 
and down among the cotton plants, and then 
also myriads of mosquitoes, of great stature, 
came off and sounded their declarations of 
war in my ears* 

Wii were not alone on the Wangpoo, 
On the contrary, there were never less than 
a hundred sail Up the flood tide of the 
Wangpoo Dr* Dickson’s boat separated from 
ns last night, and is not come up* The boat¬ 
men talk of perils from pirates or foundering 
in the storm* We wait and send bach run¬ 
ners, and learning no tidings, conclude he has 
returned to Shanghai. Two large navigable 
tributaries fall in, but the river above is not 
much decreased in width* After some liours’ 
further voj^'age, the Wangpoo loses its name 
and form. It divides into two equal channels, 
one of which descends from the right, and 
comes down from a string of lakes that extend 
to Soo-choo; the other is our way. TribU" 
taries and canals now come quickly in, show¬ 
ing liow wonderfully ramified is the internal 
water communication of this land. Of course 
the volume of the stream contracts as we 
ascend. At night the action of the tide is 
hut faintly felt, and we anchor in a channel 
about fifty yards ^ude. In the moonlight 
Dr. Dickson’s boat comes up with a tale of 
adventure. The next day was a day of canals 
and great cities,” 

The aids to the river navigation and irri¬ 
gation of Ohina by canals are numerous'—the 
Grand Canal being the largest work of the 
kind in the world, and liiatory supplies no 
ground for believing that any work of equal 
magnitude 1ms ever existed. The scenery, 
rural and social, on the banks of the Grand, 
or, as it is also called, the Imperial Canal, 
is to European eyes most peculiar. The 
fullest account extant written by an Eng¬ 
lish eye-wntuess, ig that of the Twies^ cor- 
respondeut, who visited it late in the autumn 
of 1857:— 

The only Chinese objects which to the 
eye of Western taste are really heautiful, are 
the bridges that cross their canals at frequent 
intervals. The ndllo%v-pattern plate, so faith¬ 
ful in other matters, does not do them justice. 
Sometimes they consist of three arches, but 
generally of only one. In the latter case, 
solid masonry of carefully-faced granite or 
limestone advances into the water from either 
side. lu the centre springs a light and 
graceful arch—'iiiore than a semicircle, quite 
half an oval; it springs forty feet high, and 


the crown of the arch lias not two feet of 
eup erst rue tnre resting iqjon it* There is no 
keystone, but the thin coping-stones are cut 
in the proper curve. The bridge itself is a 
terrace, mounted by steps on either side at an 
angle of forty-five degrees* The effect is 
very graceful and airy, and as no wheeled 
carriages are used in China (exceptTvheel- 
barrow^s), they answer all practical purposes. 
A sunset on the Imperial Canal, with the 
monuments on the hanks, a vista of these 
bridges, and the mountains of ^fgaiihwui in 
the far distance, is a sight I shall remember 
when I look again upon Claudes and Turners. 
We arc thankful that at last there are moun¬ 
tains in view; for this perpetual level, fat 
and fertile as it is, grows depressing* It is 
our frfth day, and we are expecting to reach 
Hangchow, wliere all our difficulties of transit 
must be ex^^ected. While writing I have 
passed along five miles of rural district, with 
banks all built up, like a Parisian quay, of 
wrought granite, and the towing-path carried 
over stone bridges which cross the frequent 
branches of this immense artifrcial navigation. 
I despair of conveying the idea of cyclopean 
Avorkj enormous traffic, patient industry, vast 
natural fertility, individual content, and peace¬ 
ful prosperity with wdjlcli this journey im¬ 
presses me. The pagodas are in ruins, and 
where the quays have fallen there is no hand 
to repair tliem* The imperial grain-junks 
are rotting, and the few forts are in decay; 
hut these evidences of decrepitude in the 
rulers liave not yet operated to affect the 
personal happiness which springs from fertile 
lands and industrious husbandmen* At the 
end of one of the long straight lines of this 
highway we discern at last a far extending 
mass of houses, whose ivalJs exult in bright 
whitewash, and w-hose roofs are all of old 
grey tiles. These housea seem to extend far 
back, and to overspread the plain that inter¬ 
venes between the bank of the canal and the 
highlands that form tlie background of our 
present view* This, seen through a mob of 
junks, moving and still, is Hangchow as it 
appears from the Imperial Canal* All things 
indicate the capital of a great province. Our 
old friends the imperial grain-junks have 
been rotting in hundreds for the last ten 
miles, the canal has been of extending width, 
mandarin passage-boats, tow’cd by strings of 
coolies, liave gone by sounding their gongs 
and flaunting their banners, wdiile the man¬ 
darin looked out from his seat of honour, 
and from behind his fan eagerly eyed the 
strangers* The commercial navy of China 
(pur sa7i </—no schooners or lorclias) were 
taking in. paper, tea, rice, oil, bamboo basket- 
w^ork, and a thousand other articles of pro- 
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duce. They are loading the tea here in its I 
natural state, in. chests protected hy matting. 
It is all for Shanghai and the export-market; | 
that is to say, it is all of that high-dried hind 
which tvill pass the sea. I counted eighteen 
]nnks, of ahont two hundred tons each, lying 
together ready laden with this European 
necessity,” 

The prodnctiona of the country are nume* 
rons and abundant, and the extreme industry 
of the people adds to the fecundity of their 
fertile soil, Dice is the great staple^ but many 
valuable fruits and vegetables are also pro¬ 
duced. The sugar-cane is, in some districts, 
very fine, and is used in various ways hy the 
inhabitants. The mulberry-tree abounds, 
especially along the tributaines of the Yang- 
tse, and in the country near the Imperial (or 
Grand) Canal, Beaus are extensively culti¬ 
vated in some districts. Very useful trees, 
shrubs, and plants, yielding food or materials 
for eommerce, are abundant all over China: 
the Japan varnish, known to British com¬ 
merce, is distilled from the lacker shrub; mate¬ 
rial for candles is obtained from the tallow'- 
tree; rice paper, aa it is termed, ia procured 
from a leguminous plant common in the 
marshes; the lotus ia made useful for food 
and other purposes; cuniferous trees are 
abundant. The humblest cottager contrives 
to cultivate some garden vegetables, with 
persistent industry, in places the most dis¬ 
advantageous. 

The to a-plant is Itnowu to be indigenous 
to China, the rest of the world derivmg its 
chief supplies from thence. This plant (Tliea 
OJmiensis) is an evergreen, and a very hardy 
shrub in China, although in India, both in 
Assam and the Himalayas, it has been neces¬ 
sary to treat it as a delicate plant. It attains 
the lieigiit of five or six feet. The tea export¬ 
ing districts are not so extensive as is generaOy 
supposed in Europe, being confined to limited 
portions of the provinces of Fo-kieii, Qiiang- 
tung, Kiang-see, Kiang-su, and Tche-kiang. 
In almost all the other provinces the amount 
produced is consumed where growm, and is 
of a coarse quality, unsuitable for commerce. 
Po-lden cxx>ort 3 the greatest quantity of 
black, and Kiang-sii the greatest quantity 
of green. It is not generally laiown that 
both kinds are obtained from plants of the 
same species : the difference in the exported 
commodities arises from the leaves having 
been collected at different stages of their 
growth; and from the employment of colour¬ 
ing matter mth the green, such as Pnisainn 
blue and gypsum. The young leaves before 
they expand, and the mere shoots, yield a 
black tea called Pekoe, and a green tea called 
Young Hyson, which is prepared as to colour 
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by tinctures. Wiim the young leaves have 
fully opened out, the tea is called Pouchong, 
Bouchoug, and Camper as black tea, and 
Imperial Gunpowder and Hyson as green 
teas. The older and stronger leaves receive 
the name of Congou as a black tea, and 
Twanlmy and Hyson skina as green teas. 
The oldest and coarsest of the leaves pro¬ 
duce Bohea, the lowest in quality. 

The skill with which the cnltivatora of the 
plant superintend its growtli has much to do 
with the quality of the tea produced. This 
w’as made evident by the experiments of the 
East India Company. It was not until Chi¬ 
nese cultivators were employed, and some of 
the company’s agents proceeded to China and 
studied the treatment of the shrub, that their 
plantations in the Himalayas prospered; and 
even in Assam such arrangementa were 
necessary. 

The Dtitch, in 1610, were the first to 
import tea into Europe: it was more than 
half a century later before it was brought to 
England. Two-thirds of all the tea exported 
from China is consumed by the English, 
Tlie Americans, Dutch, and Russians are the 
only other peoples who extensively import it. 

The botany and flora of Oliina are very 
varied and beautiful. Even in prolific India 
and Ceylon, the botanical gardens arc in- 
debted to China for a rich portion of their 
exotic treasures. It is probable that even 
the fairy floral scenes of the Indian slopes of 
the Himalayas arc exceeded in beauty by 
those of the sonthern mountains of China. 
These are literally clad with azalea; and 
amidst the beauty thus produced, tliere is a 
profusion of gorgeous shrubs and flow'ers—^ 
clematis, roses, honeysuclde, and numerous 
wild fio'wers and shrubs, known only to the 
botanists and florists of Europe, arc spread 
out in endless variety, lorniing a natural car¬ 
pet of the most glowing hues. “The flowery 
land ” is no boast, however vain the Chinese 
may he of applying the appellation to their 
country. Cashmere may surpass, and Ceylon 
may rival, the floral beauties of Chiiia^^and 
there are a few spots on the great table-land 
of the Deccan where flowering shrubs, witliin 
a more limited range, are produced equally 
fine; hut it is to be doubted whether else¬ 
where iu the world there is another such land 
of flowers as the regions of the southern 
hills. 

China is not rich in domestic animals: 
horses, oxen, and sheep are not plentiful, nor 
are their species good. It does not pay to 
rear domestic animals. The population, espe¬ 
cially of some provinces, is so numerous, that 
every inch of land is required for tillage to 
supply man with food; while, at the same 
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time^ Iitmiaa labour is too clieap for that of 
horses aud oxen to be profitably used. In 
the south-west the tiger and rhinoceros are 
found j but not iu great numb era. The tiger 
is a fine and fierce creature, resembling 
that of Bengal, but rather inferior in size and 
strength. 

The ornithology of China is very various. 
The gold aud silver plieaEsuts arc heautilul 
craatures, by many supposed to be finer than 
the pheasant of the Himalayas. Domestic 
fowl grow to a very large size, and the eggs 
are of a magnitude which surprise Europeans. 
The forms of the ornithological productions 
of China are often very peculiar, and not 
unfrequently very beautiful 

The ichthyology of China is also varied, 
and exceedingly beautiful. Gold and silver 
fisli, so much admired as domestic pets in 
England, are common in China. Sturgeon, 
and otlier large fish, are abundant and excellent 
in quality. Shell-fish are exceedingly various: 
the natives eat every species, and the poor 
classes seem to do so without discriiuinatiou. 
The number of persons employed In the sea 
fislicries is very great, although in conse¬ 
quence of tlie prevalence of piracy they incur 
great danger, their cargoes being frequently 
seized, and the boats' crows masBacred from 
sheer love of cruelty. It is necessary, in 
consequence of this state of things, for a fleet 
of fishing boats to go out with a convoy* 
The fishing boats which ply off the mouth of 
tlie river Yang-tse pay convoy duties, which 
amount to fifty thox\3and dollar a a year. The 
wood junks which ply between Xingpo and 
Foo-chow pay three times as iniieh as the 
fishing junks. The vessels which lately 
acted the part of protectors were Portu¬ 
guese loichaa, but they changed their cha¬ 
racter into pirates more formidabie than those 
they were hired to repel. They made de¬ 
scents upon the villages, destroyed the fishing 
tackle and store “houses, slew the men, and 
carried off the women. The Portuguese 
consuls xvinked at these atrocities, aud at last 
appeared to he their patrons: for men cap¬ 
tured ill the acts of murder or spoliation were 
handed over to the Portuguese consul, and 
were allowed to escape with impunity. The 
Chinese government actually hired the old 
pirates to put down the new ones, and a con¬ 
flict ensued, in which the Portuguese be¬ 
haved with a cowardice seldom equalled, 
their junks were destroyed, their fugitives 
pursued on land and slain, and the Por¬ 
tuguese consul, their abettor, driven from 
Ningpo. This occurred in 1854, since 
which the fisheries have been protected, and 
the supply greatly increased. 

The mineral productions of China are very 


rich, the principal being copper, zinc, quick¬ 
silver, and haolm^ or porcelain earth, of 
various sorts, some of the finest quality. The 
precious metals are found in small quantities. 
The most important mineral resoxirce of the 
empire is coal, which exists in va.*it quan¬ 
tities, and over a widespread area. In the 
neighbourhood of Pekin, the coal deposits 
are worked on an extensive scale, as xvood is 
scarce, which the Chinese always prefer for 
fuel. Frequent outcrops show that there are 
immense seams of coal in the vicinity even 
of Pekin, never yet w^orkecl. The OJilnesc 
are bad miners, although tliey work assi¬ 
duously when directed by skilful engineers. 
They do not use vertical shafts, and are 
ignorant of the means by which xvater is 
exliaujBted from mines. In consequence of 
the necessity of emptying the water with 
small casks, and of carrying up the coal in 
small baskets, the expeuse of worldng these 
collieries is considerable, notwithstanding the 
cheapness of labour. Consequently, even in 
the vicinity of the coal seams, the poor use 
for fuel slack, coal gravel, aud yellow clay, 
mixed with water into a thick paste, and 
moulded and baked like bricks. 

The porcelain clay is obtained chiefly iu 
the neighbourhood of King-te-takin, a towui 
and district in the province of Iviaug-see, 
east of the Payaiig Lake. Iu the towm and 
dietriet there are said to be two millions of 
persons engaged in tlie porcelain manufac¬ 
ture. There are not less than five liundred 
furnaces in the town alone. Chinamen srty 
that the aspect by day and night in this 
neighbourhood ia remarkable" clouds of 
smoke darkeniug the sun, or pillars of fire 
illuminating the sky. Their descriptions 
correspond wuth wdiat the traveller sees in 
England when travelling through the great 
manufacturing districts of Warwicks!lire and 
Staffoxflshire. Foreigners being carefully ex¬ 
cluded, to prevent discovery of the pro¬ 
cesses of the manufacture, there is no reliable 
testimony as to the true condition of the dis¬ 
trict, or the extent of its manufactime: aU 
classes in China, from the throno to the coolie, 
delight in lying, and there is no form of 
falsehood xvhieh they bo much practise as 
exaggerated s tat emeu ts of tlie population, 
resources, beauty, and power of their country. 

The porcelain earth is a clay resulting 
from the decomposition of felspar; the colour 
is white, yellow, or reddish white. It is not 
generally superior iu Cliiiia for manufacturing 
purposes to that which is found in Coru- 
w^all, ill England, in the Island of Bornholm, 
in the Baltic, or in Germany. 

Among the productions of Ohiua silk is 
prominent. The mulberry-tree has been 
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long a staple productloHj and the wide ' 
area ovei^ which it grows, together with its 
excellence, enables the Chinese to rear vast 
numbers of the wornip China may be said to 
be the country par excellence of silk, of which 
there seems to be an inexhaustible source. 
It furuislxes large quantities to the neighbour¬ 
ing nations and to Europe, and also clothing 
for the greater part of the inhabitants: there 
are very few, except of the lowest orders, hut 
what are clad in silk garments> 

To the ChinesG we owe the knowledge of 
the manufacture of silk, aiiLl that which is 
imported excels that of every other country 
in brilliancy and colour. The imports of 
Oliina silk liave largely ineroased of late 
yoars. The imports, uhich in 1830 were 
6000 bales, and in 1S4G ld,103 bales, had 
risen in 185G to 56,561 hales. The average 
weight of the bales of Glim a silk is—raw, 
103 lbs. nett; thrown, 113 lbs. nett. Asaimi-* 
ing the bales to be 1 cwt. each, the imports 
in 1856 amounted tO 2828 tons. 

** China silk consists of two leading kinds, 
produced severally hi the provinces of Can¬ 
ton and Nankin. The latter, which is very 
superior to the Canton silk, is known in com- 
inercc under the names of Tsatlee and Tay- 
saam. Tsatlee is the Canton patois for Tsih 
Se, or seven cocoons, the mode in which this 
silk was, perhaps, originally reeled. It is 
now quite otherwise. Taysaam is the Tu¬ 
tsan of the Chinese, literally the gro^ cocon 
of the French, and is significantly descriptive 
of this kind. Unlike the production of silk 
in Italy, France, and Bengal, in China there 
are no^ large filatures or extensive establish¬ 
ments for reeling silk of a known size, qua¬ 
lity, or land, uniformly regular throughout. 
All Obina silk is the produce of cottage or 
domestic husbandry, and is mostly reeled hy 
the peasant population ’which raises the^ 
worm. Tiio wholesale prices on the let of 
January, 1857, were as follows, being nearly 
double the rates ruling a quarter of a century 
ago;—Tsatlee, first and second, 25s. to 26s,; 
ditto, third and fourth, 23s. to 2-ls. 6d ; Tay¬ 
saam, 18s. to 23s. 6f?. j Cantou, 13s- to 
10s. 6^^,; China thrown, ISs. to 26s.’' * 

The silkworm gut, used for fishing in 
China, and exported for that purpose to 
other countries, is produced in large quan¬ 
tities. "'In making silkworm gnt, the silk¬ 
worm caterpillar ia immersed in vinegar when, 
it iiaa left oiBf feeding, and is looking out for 
a convenient corner to spin his cocoon. ^ The 
silk-hag ia then perfected, and out of this the 
gut is prepared in pure strong vinegar. The 
time for maceration is about three weeks, or 

* Catalogue of the Collection, of Auimal Frodacts ia 
the South Kensington Jraaeum. 


more if the w^eatUer should he cold and un¬ 
favourable. *Wheu near the time, oiie^ or 
two of the worms are taken out and tried. 
After due maceration, the worm is broken 
exactly across the silk-hag, and the two parts 
are drawn gently asunder, until the gnt 
appears to be of tlie proper thickness, and 
then hung up to dry in the air.'^ ^ 

The raw silk is produced by the operation 
of winding “ at the same time several of the 
cocoons on a common reel, therehy forming 
one smooth even tliread. I^ heii the skein is 
dry, it is taken from the reel, and made np 
into hanks; but before it is fit for weaving, 
and in order to enable it to undergo the pro¬ 
cess of dyeing, without furring up or sepa¬ 
rating the fibres, it is converted into one of 
three forms—namely, singles^ trani^ or organ- 
zine. Singles (a collective noun) is formed 
of one of the reeled threads being twisted, in 
order to give it strength and firmness. Tram 
ia formed of two or more threads twisted 
together. In this state it is commonly used 
in weaving as the shoot or weft. Thrown 
silk is formed of two or three or more singles, 
according to the substaiiice required, being 
twisted together in a coufrary direction to 
that in which the singles, of which it is com¬ 
posed, arc twisted. This procees ia termed 
organzinijig^ and the silk bo twisted or^an- 

There ia a material of silk export called 

* waste cocoons'—that is, the cocoons after 
having had all the serviceable silk reeled 
from them. itliin the last year or t’vx o 
these (which were before throwm away as 
worthless) ha'V'e been shipped to Man eh ester 
in considerable quantities, where they have 
fetched l^. to Is. per pound. They 
arc " carded/ and made into silken thread 
used for the lower description of eilk goods.” $ 

In the nortliern parts of China, especially 
in elevated eituations, bird-skins are used for 
shoes and other articles of clothing, and tire 
carcusses are, strange as it may appear, used 
for fuel. The feathers of the Argns pheasant 
giga 7 itens)i supposed to be found only 
in the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, but 
which is also a native of Ghina, are much in 
request for ornament, the uing and tail fur¬ 
nishing beautiful specimens. ** Peacock fea¬ 
thers were at one time employed by Canton 
mannfactnrers in maldng variegated threads, 
which were used in fonmng beautiful capes 
for females. Permission to wear the pea¬ 
cock's feather in the cap in China is^ like the 

^ Tier Majestv^s CoinmisBionfirs fur the Eihibition of 
1851. 

t Ibid, ^ ^ . 

I Catalogue of the Collection of Animal Products ui 
the South Kensington Museum. 
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European ordersj always specially granted to 
the individual wearer/' Marabout feathers, 
which are chiefly obtained from tlic marabout 
crane in Cochin -Ghina, are also an. article oi 
production and commerce in the Chinese 
empire. The feathers of the silver pheasant 
are careftilly collected, and exported to Europe 
and America for fly-fishing and ornamental 
work generally. The feathers of the golden 
pheasant, which are perhaps more beautiful 
than those of any other bird except the pea¬ 
cock and bird of paradise^ are also exported 
to Europe and America for fly-fishing. The 
feathera of the common Chinese fowl are also 
carefully collected for various purposes of 
home use and export. 

The Chinese manufacture heads of various 
kinds, fish-counters, from the mother-of- 

pearl sliells, in a far superior manner to that 
of artists in. Europe. Three sorts of beads 
are made there—one perfectly round, the 
second not quite round, and the other cut' , 
and they are tied up into hunches of one 
hundred strings, each string containing a 
hnndred heads. The fish-counters are cut 
into various shapes—ronml, oval, and ob¬ 
long, and are usually sold in sets of about 
a hnndred and forty pieces. Various species 
of jfj/aenna, being thin and semi-transparent, 
are used in parts of China for glazing windows 
in junks and on shore, and for lanterns, as ^ 
horn ia used here. The Chinese also use 
the powder of this shell for silver ia their 
water-colour drawings.’' * 

The Climese create artificial pearls, hy 
introducing small pieces of wood, wire, and 
baked earth into the pearl mussel, j" These, 
by irritating the animal, cause it to cover the 
substance with a pearly secretion. Little 
figures, made of wood, are frequently intro¬ 
duced in this manner, and when covered with 
the pearly deposit are used hy the people as 
charms. | In this manner pearl-covered 
figures of Buddha are obtained, the nacre¬ 
ous deposit being so laid upon the image as 
to make it an object of beauty. § These 
figures generally represent the great sectary 
in a sitting posture. These are treasured by 
the people, or exported to Birmali, Siam, Sin¬ 
gapore, Tenesserim, Pegu, and even to Ceylon, 
where the great pearl fisheries are. The 
large snail pearl-shell of Singapore {Turbo 
uiaTmorahi&) is much sought after by the 
Chinese there, and sent to China, w-here it 
i.s highly valued, and is sent thence to other 
countries. The pearl-white oyster-shell {Me- 

* Specimens, South Keuslngtou Moaemn. 

I Edgar A. Bowring, E^q.; Museum of the Koval 
College of Surgeons, Drawing by Professor Quekett. 

I Sir John liowring. 

5 Dr. M'Govvau, of Ningjio. 


leagrina Margariltyera)^ in its natural state, 
as brought home from China, may be seen 
among the specimens of sliells and marine 
products in the Museum of tlie Commissioners 
of Art.=*^ This shell is used in a great variety 
of ways ill the manufactures of China. 

Beeswax is a commodity produced in China 
in iucreaeing quantities. 

The musk-deer is hunted ia Thibet, for the 
sake of the musk, wliich is brought down to 
China proper, and thence exported, but only 
in small quantities, the animal not being com¬ 
mon in Eastern Asia. 

It is a general impression in" England 
amongst all classes^ exclusive of merchants 
and men of science, that, with tlie exception 
of tea and sillv China produces very little 
that is fit for commerce or conducive to 
luxury among her own people. A more 
intimate acquaintance wdth lier productions, 
soil, climate, and the industry of her people, 
will dispel this impression. Her selfish policy, 
as regards interconrso *iyith other nations, 
leaves many of her natural products which 
are adapted to commerce imperfectly de¬ 
veloped, and the existence of many materials 
w^hich contribute to taste or luxury among 
her own people are now only beginning to 
be kno^vn in Europe. The commerce carried 
on by the Chinese of Singapore is tending to 
display the resources of the Chinese empire; 
and were trade and intercourse perfectly 
free, China would export many valuable ma¬ 
terials almost at present unknown to com¬ 
merce, or only known in a limited degi-ec. 

The territorial divisions of China have 
varied very mncli. In reference to this a 
well-known authority has remarked :—The 
scientific skill of the Jesuit missionaries ac¬ 
complished a survey of the whole of this fine 
country on trigonometrical principles, so 
admirably correct as to admit of little im¬ 
provement; and, with the exception of the 
British possessions in India, there is no part 
of Asia so %Yell laid down as China, Since 
the time of the Jesuits’ survey, lioyvevcr, an 
alteration has taken place in the divisions of 
the country, Tlie provinces of China, which 
then consisted of Ji/teen in aU, have heen in¬ 
creased, hy the subdivision of three of the 
I largest, to eighteen. ICeang-nan has been 
split into Keaug-soo and Gan-hoey, Hoo- 
kiiaug into Hoo-nan and Hoo-pe, and the 
western part of Sben-sy has been extended, 
and called Kau-so. These eighteen pro¬ 
vinces constitute a compact area, extending (if 
we leave out the island of Hacnau) from about 
21^ to 4:1^ of north latitude, and measiirlng 
in extreme length from north to south about 


* Class ir., Ammai Products, Divkion 4. 
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hvelve thotisfiTid geograpTiical miks, with an 
ay stage breadth from east to west of nearly 
20^ of longitude, or something less than the 
extent north and south.” ^ 


* The Chinese t a Ce^er^ Deser/pfiej^ of China and 
its Inhahiianie. By Jolia Francis Davis, F.KS*, Gover¬ 
nor of Hong-Kong. 

Tliis measurement diffcifs somevrlmt from the more 
recent and acourate estimates whieli wo give, but this 
autLority is more generally relied upon, 
t Tiic llev. Thomas PMUips. 

% The Bev. Thomas MOner, 

It will he observed by the reader that these authorities 
spell the names of places differently; it is impossible to 
find any two authors wlm agree entirely in the spelling of 
Chineso words. This circmnstance also esista in refer¬ 
ence to Hindoo terns, but to a still greater de^ee in 
Chinese. The author of this w'ork will use quotations us 
he finds them, and adopt for himself the most usual and 
best known modes of writing names of places and things. 
It will assist the reader to inform him that, according to 
Milner, the foUowiug descriptive terms are of commoa 
occurrence m the geography of China;— 
iV,north; south; west. Hence, 

with court, we have Pe-hing. the north-court; Nan¬ 
king, fhe south-court; Timg-king, the east-courtas 
having been, at different periods, unperM residences. 

^hafij mouufaiu. Thiau Chan, or Shan, the Celestial 
Moiuifaius; Shan-tung, east of the moun tains; Shau-see, 
west of the mountaius. 

JIoo^ lake. Hoo-nan, eouth of the lake. 

Ho. river, and river. Iloaiig-ho, ycUow-rivcr; 


Tlie climate is on tbe wkole more tempe¬ 
rate than any equal area in Asia, and in 
some portions it is very equable and agree¬ 
able. It is remarbable, however, for tbe low 
temperatuTe that prevails during winter, par¬ 
ticularly along tlie coast, in latitudea in whicli 
in other parts of Asia or Europe sueb severity 
is nnlmown. Pebiii is more soutberly than 
Naples, yet frost prevails for three or four 
months every year. Nanlda is nearly on the 
same line of latitude as the mouth of the 
Nile, hut during the \wnter months in the 
latter region the most genial weather pre¬ 
vails, while at the former there is severe 
frost. Canton is mider the tropic of Cancer, 
and the summer heat is very oppressive, but 
there is generally frost in January, and occa¬ 
sionally falls of snow have been known there 
at that season. The climate on the coasts very 
much resembles that on the se ah card of tho 
United States, Situated on the eastern sides 
of great continents, both regions are liable to 
extremes of cold and heat at opposite seasons, 
particularly the former, as compared with the 
same latitudes in other parts of the same con¬ 
tinents. The heat at Canton, which is on 
nearly the same line of latitude as Calcutta, 
is not much greater, if at all greater, than in 
that place, but the thermometer never falls 
below the freezing-point in the metropolis of 
India, whereas it nearly always does so during 
winter at Canton* 

Before noticing the vast extent of countly 
beyond China proper, it is suit able to consider 
those peculiarities of the empire wluch are 
more especially characteristic of China pro¬ 
perly so-called. 

* The two great works of the Chinese arc 
the Great Wall and the Grand Canal. Tlie 
wall extends from a fort in the Gulf of Pc- 
chee-lee westward along the southern fron¬ 
tier, a space of fifteen hundred miles, over 
mountains, ravines, valleys, rivers, and plains. 
It is a great earth rampart, admitting of a 
carriage or several horsemen abreast to pass 
along the top. It was originally cased with 
stone and hricly, but these have become 
dilapidated. This wall is of very unequal 
height. On the mountains it frequently 
does not exceed ten feet; in the valleys it 
rises to the height of thirty feet, and is there 
flanked with nnmerous redoubts, or projec¬ 
tions resembling such. There are gates at 
intervals for convenience of ingress and 

Si-kkng, pearbriver ; Yaag-tse-kiaiig, river of the sou of 
the ocean. 

The prqvincea ai'e distributed into three classes, deuo- 
minated foOt chewt and Metif terms of rank- Their 
capitals are denoted iu like manner—those wMch have 
foo appended to their names being cities of tlie first 
rank; cheWf of the second; and him, of the third. 


The present arrangement of provinces is 
thus given:— 

The NouTTiEit^j Pkoyince. —Chi-lo; Shaii-hiiig; Shau- 
fice; Honan. 

The EiisxEEX PaoviNCB.—Keaugsoo; Gangwhuy; Kc- 
augsec; Chekeaug; Fukecii. 

The WestEhx Peovixce.— 'Shense; Kau&ch; Szechaen. 
The Middle Peovixce.— Hoopoe; Hoouau. 

The Southern Province.— Kwaugtang; KwEuigse; 
Yanan; Kweichow, f 


Another arrangement of the provinces into 
maritime and inland presents tho following:— 


MAltTTTME PROVINCES. 

Citle, and Towns. 

Pe-chee-Jee 


Shan-taug. 

Tsi-uan-foo, 

Kiaag-su . 


Tche-kiang 


Fo-kien . . 

.. Foo-ehoo-foo, Amoy. 

Quang-tiiug 

INLAND PEOVINCES, 

Shau-sec , 

.,,,*** Tabyueu-foo, 

Sheu-Bee . 

Si-ngan-foo* 

KaTL-STl , . 

Lan-tchou. 

Ho-uan . , 

Kal-foDg-foo, 

Gau-hway. 

Ngau-kiug-foo. 

Hoa-pce * 

..,,**. Woo-tchang-foo. 

Hoo-uau . 

Tehaag-cha-foo. 

Kiang-aee * 

Kau-tchaug-foo, 

Quaug-see 

Kwei-liug-foo. 

Kwcl-ekow 

Kwei-yaag-foo. 

Yuu-naa , 

Yuu-uau-foo, 

See-tchueu 

Tchiug-too-foo. J 
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egresB, &ucli as may be allowed, and also for 
the purpOBo of levying duties of transit» It 
was once a formidable barrier to tlie predatory 
Tartars, but is now badly guarded, and tbe 
smugglers have made breaches in many 
places, which no attempt lias been made to 
repair. 

The Grand Canal extends from Hang-elioo- 
foo in the south, to near Lin-^chin in the 
north, where it joins a river-system con¬ 
nected with the capital, its whole course 
being seven hundred miles, with an ordinary 
width of two hundred feet. Much praise 
has been bestowed in Europe upon the engi' 
neering sldll exhibited in this construction, 
but there does not seem to be any warrant 
for regarding it in that light. It is formed in 
a level country, which \ym composed chiefly 
of loam, and other light soil; no engineering 
difficulties of any kind were presented. The 
amount of labour employed was of course 
great, and the utility of tlie work was beyond 
ciuestiou, as it opened up an inland navigation 
where the country was without rivers, or 
possessing rivers not navigable- Davis, how¬ 
ever, commends the engineering skill dis¬ 
played in choosing a lino of country so free 
from difficultioe. It does not, however, ap¬ 
pear that oven this encomium is deserved, for it 
required nothing beyond commonplace obser¬ 
vation to perceive the portions of the country 
requiring such a channel of inland commerce, 
and which a^orded the greatest facilities for 
cutting a can ah The untiring industry of 
the people in producing this great 'work 
merits all commendation, hir, Davis declares 
that no moral revolution could effect such a 
change in China aa the introduction of the 
Roman Catholic calendar, for they have no 
saints' days, although many saints, and no 
holidays, on any pretext or reason, in China, 
The most recent accounts of the Chinese 
which have been received in this country 
are those contained in the letters of the 
special correspondent of the Tivies^ and his 
represontatious of the untiring and energetic 
industry of the Chinese along the Imperial 
Canal wOl enable ua to account for the per¬ 
severance with which that work was brought 
to a completion. The ^^speeial correspon¬ 
dent’^ thus describes the habits of the rural 
and village population “ Again we were in 
the country, among the mulberry-trees and 
tbe rice-fields, tbe patches of tobacco, the 
sepulchral inoutids, with their waving banners 
of high reeds, the gourds trellised on bamboo 
framework, and the agricultural population 
aU at work—-men and women, with equal 
energy, treading at their irrigation wheels. 
Here is the secret of tbe fertility of this great 
delta: every hundred yards a little family 


treadwheel, with Us line of tiny bnekets, is 
erected over the canal, and the water is 
thrown up to refresh the mulberry-trees or 
mature the rice, ^^^en the Arabs learn to 
labour like this, the plain of the Metidja may 
become as productive aa this delta of the two 
rivers. We must have passed ten thousand 
people to-day engaged in this irrigation 
process," 

The ingenuity of the inland fisbcrmen, the 
industry of the gardeners, tlie energy of the 
boatmen, and the depressing effect upon all 
these important qualities ivhich is created by 
the oppressive government of the emperor, 
and the necessary political discontent of tbe 
people, arc graphically shown in the follow¬ 
ing extract from tlie same writer At 
Keashin, liowcver, we leave that network of 
canals which, although over fifty yards broad, 
are now narrowed to a channel light bam¬ 
boo partitions on each side. The enclosed 
side-water is hired and cultivated as ling 
gardens, a water-laving root, which the 
English call ‘buffalo head/ and which the 
Chinese much affect. Worse, however, than 
the liug gardens, the huge bulks of the im¬ 
perial grain junks encumber these small 
canals. Since the rebels have been estab¬ 
lished at Nankin the inland communication 
has been stopped, and the food of Pekin goes 
round by sea. Many hundreds, therefore, of 
these junk i have become useless. They are 
rotting in all directions, filling up the chan¬ 
nels—some above water, some below, all of 
them in decay. They must not be broken 
up, or sold, or burnt,—they are imperial pro¬ 
perty, At Keashin we enter upon the Im¬ 
perial Canal. Between the carefully-piled 
banks of this noble ]'iver-—for it is m wide 
as the Thames at Keiv—we journey for 
three days, passing, and sometimes tarrying 
at, viOagee, and towns, and cities. It is the 
country, however, wdrich is most interesting. 

' God made the country, and man made the town/ 

may be true in England, but here man has as 
much to do in making tbe country as in 
making the city. There is no lack of objects 
aa we passed up, towed by these hardy boat¬ 
men, Tbe irrigation wheels are constantly 
going, men and 'women working under their 
a Waning of mats. Tbe junks and boats are 
never ceasing—who shall number the veliicles 
for water-carriage which China possesses ? 
The fisherman, with his flock of fishing cor¬ 
morants perched on his punt, or swimming 
after him, is jiassing up under the bank, and 
I notice that if a cormorant gets a large fish 
\^bich he cannot swallow he takes it to tbe 
pimt, and receives somethiag to devour in¬ 
stead." 
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Tlie city, population, and its liaLita of in- 
dviBtry along tlie line of tlie canal, may be 
judged by a single specimen from tbe same 
miterAlthougli but a tbird-class city, 
we were at least an hour passing through 
Kiahing. There are extensive stores of that 
thiclv pottery ware used at Shanghai for 
baths and coarser ntensilSj much of it well 
ornamented. There are large carpenters^ 
shops, containing the simple sillc-winding 
machine of the Chinese, in every stage of 
completion. We are now far advanced into 
the silk district. There is a large establish- j 
luent for crushing seeds and making oil We 
land to inspect it, and the proprietor is polite 
and explanatory. There are tea-shops over- 
banging the water, and the customers, naked 
to tlie waist, arc bunging and smoking, and 
sipping from tlxeir little cups a weak infusion, 
without milk or sugar. Then there ia a 
break in the continuity of habitations—a 
rick of rice-straw and a grove of mulberry- 
trees—not large round-topped trees, such as 
we sec in France and Italy, but trees tree to 
grow as nature pleasc^j and bearing their 
leaves down to the bottom of tlieir stems. Of 
the millions of mulberry-trees I have seen in ; 
this part every one has a good healthy foliage, 
and not one has been stripped in the manner 
I have somewhere seen described. Passing 
this great agricultimal interval, we again im- 
inerge into the city. We seem now to be in 
a district of merely domestic dwellings. The 
enormous signboards, covered with gigantic 
Chinese cliaraeters, are less frequent. There 
is a fat Ohiuawoman and her pretty little 
round plump daughter liaugiiig out clotlies 
ill a very small number of square inches of 
drying-ground under the eaves of their cot¬ 
tage, In another building there is a solitary 
damsel employed upon her embroidery; and 
in another a palm-leaf fan is being used to 
drive the mosquitoes out of the curtains. The 
little domesticities of life are going on while 
the men are at business. Throughout the 
whole extent of Kiahing, and of every other 
city in this neighbourhood, there are well- 
finished quays of faced granite* having at 
every twenty yards broad stone stairs down 
into the water; upon these the long-tailed 
race, both men and children, stand and hsh. 
Some of the stores are very extensive, run a 
long way back, and are divided from their 
neighbours by thick and high party-walls; 
but the houses are all built to the same pat¬ 
tern—a garret above a shop, a slanting roof 
of tiles, and projecting eaves over both the 
sliop and the garret This is the unvarying 
form. Signboards with immense characters, j 
the presence or absence of flowerpots and . 
casements, and the various characters of the 


commodities for sale, constitute the only dif¬ 
ference. We entered Kiahing through an 
archway in the w^all, and quitted it through 
a Biniilar aperture. There is no difference 
between the city and the suburb, except that 
inside the walls the canals are narrower ” 
Perhaps no living European has aecoiu- 
plished the navigation of tUe Imperial Canal 
to its remote inland termination, except the 
gentleman from whom these quotations have 
been made. In tlm following extract he 
records his arrival at that particnlar spot— 
the city of Hangchow (or Hangwhaix), as it is 
generally called. It appears from his narra¬ 
tive, that hut for some peculiar policy of the 
government, the navigation of that great 
artery of inland trade conld be furtlier ex¬ 
tended, as at Hangchow there is a large 
navigable river, to wliieh it is necessary for 
passengers to transfer their cargoes and them- 
Eelves. The extract also refers to eome 

important conimeroJal facts which, although 
more strictly belonging to a future chapter on 
our oriental commerce, illustrate liere the 
locality, the jealousy of the government, and 
the facilities already opening to personal 
visitation, where commercial operations are 
still fettered. The feat accomplished by the 
enterprising correspondent of the Jhvncs and 
his associates—if his European friends pene¬ 
trated so far who accompanied him in the 
earlier part of the expedition—is one lull ot 
interest to the European world, axid more 
especially those who are not moved by 
curioeity merely, but are anxious for the 
opening up of China to commerce, civiliza¬ 
tion, and religious instruction. The infor¬ 
mation contained in the letter was afforded 
from Hangchow so late as the 22nd of 
August, 1857:— 

The irrigation wheel has now entirely 
given way to the wharf. The banks on 
either side are as the banks of the Thames 
when the river reaches the city's eastern 
suburb. High above roofs and masts rise 
two lofty poles, wdiose cross-bars shoxv them 
to be eusigns of official authority. They 
stand before a large puhlle edifice. Ijx China 
ah public edifices are of the same pattern; 
joeshouses and palaces and public offices 
might, and very frequently do, interchange 
tlieir purposes xvithout much alteration. Tlie 
building before us has the usual double tier 
of shelving I'oofs with upturned corners, as 
though the original designer of this style had 
taken the prows of four Greek galleys and 
put them together^ with their rostra lacing 
to the four cardinal points, It also has a 
very extensive gallery, whicli comes out on 
piles into the canal, and is roofed and orna¬ 
mented in proper official style, and crowded 
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with Chinese officials. This building is the 
celebrated * Psin Kwan/ or * Ta Kwan ’— 
the * new * or the ^ great' custom-house. This 
is the foe of Manchester and Leeds, and Not¬ 
tingham and Sheffield, This is the first 
lock in the ascending water-Avay. Here Bri¬ 
tish calicoes get their first lift, to he still 
further lifted at very short stages. There is 
no escape. Here the Imperial Canal ends. 
There are small feeders which come down 
from places in the neighbourhood^ hut here 
the navigation ceases. There is a magnifi¬ 
cent navigable river, which x'olls on the other 
side of the city, hut with this the Imperial 
Canal has no coimeetion. Such is the impe¬ 
rial policy: here at Hangchow everything 
must be trans-shipped. 

“ We pulled up at the custom-house, and 
I prepared for the rigorous search which must 
take place. I was determined to solve this 
mystery of the differential duties. I had a 
a piece of printed calico and a packet of clasp 
knives, and also some of my Chinese clothing, 
not yet worn, on the table before me. I AX'as 
fully resolved to liave a considerable discus¬ 
sion over the payment of these things. After 
a few moments, a man, something between 
the coolie and comprador class, and without 
even the small pyramidal official straw hat, 
put his head into the boat and said, as plain 
AB unintelligible words and Bignificant gesture 
could speak, ^ That Avill do ; go on *—^ But 
tell him,’ roared I to A’yu, * that I have 
duties to pay.’—‘ He talkee all right.’—' Tell 
him these boxes are all full of salt, and the 
boat is Ml of contraband goods.’-—^ He talkee 
no mindee.’—' Tell him Ave haven’t paid the 
boat toll ’—* He talkee bamboo boa tee man.' 
At this hint we were at once propelled from 
the shore, and I Avas left Avitli my Eritish 
produce to mourn over the fallibility of the 
best laid schemes. It was quite evident now 
that the officiale Avere determined to ignore 
our presence. I knew there was a toll that 
Avoiild amount to nearly a dollar each on oxir 
boats; they refused, however, to take it from 
us. They allow us noAv to pass the custom¬ 
house unquestioned. They are clearly treat- 
ing the ^ three Englishmen as Dogberry 
thought it best to treat rogues. Noav I 
began to make frantic inquiries from China¬ 
men about the matter I liad intended to settle 
myself. I am told that at this * Ta Kwan ’ 
they take fifteen cash, or about three-half- 
pence, foi a piece of China cloth, and four 
hundred cash, or three shillings, for English. 
A Chinaman aviII alAvays give yon an answer 
and It will generally be the first phrase that 
comes into his head. I paid little attention 
to this asBcrtion, and should not Lave repeated 
it, but that it seems to accord Avith my subse¬ 


quent experience. Shanghai is full of Eng¬ 
lish goods; at Keahing and Keashun I saxv 
some English MomeBtics;’ but after Ave had 
passed the ^ Ta Kwan ’ I never saw anything 
English exhibited for sale, except English 
seAAung-cotton, wffiich had penetrated eA^en to 
the primitive city of Peh Kwan. It may be 
that the duties on English goods are as heavy 
as my Chinese informant says, hut I must 
admit that I do not think the testimony Avortli 
much.” 

The architectural works of China are not 
of great magnitude: the European factories 
at Cantou were probably the best buildings in 
the empire. Chinese architecture is not re- 
niarkahle for taste—it is quaint, peculiar, and 
original, charactensed by strange antithetical 
features. It is supposed that the people 
derived the idea of tJie sliape of their roofs 
from the use of the tent in their primitive 
pastoral condition. ’V^Tiatever the purpose for 
which a Chinese building is designed, tlie 
roof obtains something of the catenary curve 
AAffiieh a rope assumes when snspended be¬ 
tween two poles, and which therefore forms 
the contour of a tent.* The want of solidity, 
characteristic of Oliinese buildings, may bo 
traced to the same origin. The bridges are 
the best specimens of Chinese architecture, 
many of them being constructed with great 
ingenuity. The arch was known to the 
Chinese before the Greeks and Romans un¬ 
derstood its principle. 

Military buildings are not nnmerons ; they 
are rudely strong. The heat specimens Avere 
, the forts which protected the entrance to the 
Canton River, but Avhich have been battered 
by the British ships-of-Avar during the various 
contests Avith the Cantonese. Garden paAU- 
lions are frequently picturesque. GateAvays, 
either honorary or monumental, are common 
in China; and these sometimes have con¬ 
siderable architectural pretensions. The tall 
towers, or pagodas, look pretty in perspective. 

The Chinese science of medicine resembles 
very much that of the island of Ceylon—a 
mixture of astrology, botany, chemistry, and 
Buddhist superstition. The drug-shops con¬ 
tain large assortments of simples; gums and 
minerals also enter into the phamacopoeia. 
Ginsen and tea are prescribed in A’^arious 
ways; Aurtues are attributed to tea especially, 
which are unknoAvii or not appreciated in 
Europe.f The medical practitioners Iiav^e no 
knowledge of anatomy. Phrenology is a 
favourite study Avith them, and with the more 
intelligent Chinese generally. They have a 
saying, that a man may be knoAvn by his 
forehead, and a woman by the back part af 
her head. 

* Barrow \ Dr. Abel. 
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The diseases which most commonly afflict I 
the people ate fever, ague, dysentery, cho¬ 
lera, bilions complaints of all hinds, p\il- 
monary disorders along the eastern coasts, 
small-pox, which carries off large numbers of 
the popnlatiou. except where vaccination has 
been introduced by the surgeons of the East 
India Company. Cutaneous diseases of many 
kinds are common; one of which, produced by 
animalcula, is very irritating and peculiar, but 
is removed by a native preparation of mercury 
applied as an ointment 

In geometry and numbers tbe Chinese are 
deficient, and are indebted for the little know¬ 
ledge they have to Europeans. Their frac* 
tions are decimals, except in the common 
pound weight of the market, wldcli, like our 
own, is divided into half-pounds, quarters, 
and ounces. 

Tlieir geographical knowledge is entirely 
derived from Europeans. By the native 
geographers China is represented as the great 
central land, and other nations as small spots 
clustered around it. The proofs afforded to 
them, during the present century, of the 
superior power of European nations, and the 
extension of the British empire in the East, ■ 
has somewhat stimulated their curiosity, and 
caused their educated men to consult geogra¬ 
phical works and maps. 

The science of astronomy is not cultivated 
or understood, although the Chinese are very 
attentive observers of the heavens. There is 
an Imperial Almanac published at Pekin, 
and the penalty of death is visited upon any 
persons who either alter or imitate it. 

In simple but ingenious machinery they 
surpass all other oriental people. 

Their music is very primitive; their instru¬ 
ments, chiefly lutes and guitars of various 
sorts, are very numerous. They have a 
squeaking fiddle of three strings, to which 
tliey are partial, and a bagpipe similar to that 
of Scotland, which is an instrument much in 
favour. A concert of these instruments is a 
discordant affair to European ears, but to the 
Chinese is a source of intense gratification. 

Their ornamental gardening is very pecu¬ 
liar, and perhaps there is no other art in 
■which they excel to so great a degree. A 
gentleman who resided at Pekin, in a magni- 
ficeut pleasure-ground belonging to the em¬ 
peror, and who had ample opportunities for 
studying the habits and tastes of the people 
in this respect, thus depicts their talent for 
this pleasing art:—* 

The grand and agreeable parts of nature,'^ 
he observes, ^Svere separated, connected, or 
arranged, in so judicious a manner as to com¬ 
pose one whole, in which there was no incon¬ 
sistency or immeanning jumble of objects; | 
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but such an order and proportion as generally 
prevail in scenes entirely natural. No round 
or oval, square or oblong lawns, with the 
grass shorn off close to the roots, were to be 
found anywhere in those grounds. The Chi¬ 
nese are particularly expert in magnifying 
the real dimenaions of a piece of laud, by a 
proper distribution of the objects intended to 
embellish its surface; for this purpose tall 
and luxurious trees of the deepest green were 
planted in the foreground, irom whence the 
view was to be taken; AvhiJst those in the 
distance gradually diminished in ske and 
depth of colouring; and in general the ground 
was terminated by broken and irregular 
clumps of trees, wdiose foliage varied, as ■well 
by the different species of trees in the group 
as by tbe different times of the year in which 
they were in vigour; and oftentimes the 
vegetation was apparently old and stunted, 
making with difficulty its way through the 
clefts of rocks, eiiher originally found, or de¬ 
signedly collected upon the spot. The effect 
of intricacy and concealment seemed also to 
be well understood by the Chinese. At Ynen- 
min-yuen a slight wall was made to convey 
the idea of a magnificent building, when seen 
at a certain distance through the branches of 
a thicket. Sheets of made water, instead of 
being suiTOunded by sloping banks, like tbe 
glacis of a fortification, were occasionally 
hemmed in by artificial rocks, seemingly 
indigenous to tbe soil. The only circum¬ 
stance which militated against the ^jicturesque 
in tbe landscape of the Chinese was the for¬ 
mal shape and glaring colouring of their 
buildings. Their undulating roofs are, hoiv- 
ever, an exception to the first part of the 
charge, and their projection throws a soften¬ 
ing shadow upon the supporting colonnade. 
Some of those high towers which Europeans 
call pagodas are well adapted objects for 
vistas, and are accordingly, for the most part, 
placed on elevated situations." * 

In painting the Chinese are not so deficient 
as tliey have been generally supposed to be by 
Europeans. They are bad landscape painters, 
being unacquainted with tbe rules of persjiec- 
tive, although in their landscape gardening so 
skilful in obtaining its effect IVhere per¬ 
spective, general combination, and imagina¬ 
tion are not required, they can draw well; 
their colours are exquisitely brilliant, and 
they can delineate figure. Bii'ds, beasts, 
insects, and fishes are well painted by them; 
yet they do not succeed in drawing the 
human figure and face either witli the crayon 
or the pencil. They are capable of taking 
grotesque sketches, and caricatures in which 
much ideality is not requisite, but where 

* Pnrrow. 
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tlie merit consists in a tnitliful yet hiiiiioTOiis 
delineation of an odd circumstance, or asso¬ 
ciation, or a person of eccentric habits and 
appearance. They will sometimes take off” 
an obnoxious European in a manner more 
truthful than flattering. 

They are not sculptors, but with plastic 
material they model beautifully, where ana¬ 
tomical proportion is not an essentia!: their 
modellings of drapery are very excellent 

Their taste in carving woods and ivory, 
especially the latter, is well kno™ in Europe. 
Beautiful snuffboxes of agate and rock-crystal 
are also carved. The ingenuity of the Chi¬ 
nese in working metals is surpassed by no 
eastern people, except in the precious metals, 
wherein the Bengalees surpass them. The 
art of printing existed in China many ages 
before its discovery in Europe. 

Gunpowder {fire-drugf as the Chinese call 
it) was known in China long before Euro¬ 
peans were acquainted i^dth it; but there is 
no proof that it was ever used for purposes of 
war. In pyrotechnic displays it seems alone to 
have been employed, until it w-as perceived 
that the western nations used it as a means 
of destruction. 

The magnetic compass was undoubtedly a 
Chinese discovery, yet they have not pro¬ 
fited by it in navigation. Their voyages 
have Beldom extended farther than India, and 
at present the remotest voyage is Java or the 
Malay Isles. Instances have occurred of very 
long voyages in Chinese junks, and, as a case 
in point, one lately arrived in the Thames; 
these trips are, however, so pnrely excep¬ 
tional, that the limits above named as the 
hounds of Chinese naval enterprise are exact. 
According to the celebrated missionary Gut 55 - 
laff, the prejudices of the Chinese against all 
improvementB copied from barbarians must 
ever impede their progress in ship-huilding, 
or ill attaining to an effective commercial or 
warlike marine. Mr. Davis (the late gover¬ 
nor of Hong-Kong) is of a different opinion, 
and attributes to the jealous policy of the 
government the chief difficulty in the way of 
lirogress in navigation. The politician, in 
this instance, has probably formed a clearer 
view than the divine. The Chinese have 
copied Europeans in so many improvements, 
that there is no reason to suppose that they 
would he indifferent to the example set them 
in this respect. The Siamese have already 
folloived European models in the structure 
of coasting vessels, and the Chinese have 
observed the ff.ct with some feeling of envy. 
Various inventions attributed to the Chinese* 
and several attainments in science set down 
to the credit of their genius, are due to their 
intercourse with Europeans. The Jesuits, in 


this respect, conferred upon China many 
advantages, and the people liave appreciated 
it more readily and completely than has been 
understood in Europe. It is to tine ready 
and apt appreciation of what has been taught 
them by others, that w^e are to ascribe the 
knowledge which, in so many respects, it has 
become the fashion in Europe to attribute 
to their originality. 

TJie religious and moral condition of the 
Chinese has of late years become a subject of 
benevolent inquiry and consideration amongst 
the Christian people of Great Britain. The 
vast mass of the Chinese people are Buddhists. 
In the chapter devoted to the Teligtons of 
India, reference ^vas made to this system as 
exemplified there. In the account given of 
the Island of Ceylon, furtJier light was thrown 
upon it. Another page w ill afford a descrip¬ 
tion of the moral and religious condition of 
Thibet, and give an opportunity of etilJ further 
iJlnstrating the character and effects of this 
system. Under the name of Buddhists, how¬ 
ever, the great majority of the people of 
China are really atheists, withont God, and 
without hope in the world.” Having been 
already so fully described, it is not necessary 
here to add anything to the notices of the 
Buddhist Teliglon, or, as it may he more pro¬ 
perly designated, philosophy. 

Buddhism is not, however, the only reli¬ 
gions system kno\vn in China, as is commonly 
in England supposed to be the ease. Many 
of the Chinese are heathens, ivho pay little or 
no attention to Buddha, hut wmrsliip whatever 
deity seems to become most familiarly a can¬ 
didate for their liomage. The vast numbers 
of Chinese who live on the sea, and are en¬ 
gaged in navigation, worship the Ohinese 
sea-goddess, the queen of heaven.” The 
sailors of the celestial empire are perhaps the 
most profligate and ignorant portion of its 
population, and less capable of entering into 
the abstruse refinements of the Enddhist phi¬ 
losophy: accordingly, among other tangible 
deities, they especially nrorship the mariner's 
compass. Offerings of gilt paper, such as the 
devotees of Buddha burn on shore before the 
huge images of their temples, are at sea 
offered to the compass vith a heartier 
devotion.* 

The cultivated classes in China adopt the 
philosophy of Confucius as their creed; the mid¬ 
dle and lower classes are Buddhists; the dregs 
of society are mere idolaters: but in every 
class, and under whatever sectarian designa¬ 
tion, there is a large leaven of atheism. 

It is not generally known in Europe that 
China has many followers of the Prophet.” 
During the Mongul dynasty, founded by 
* GutzkfF, 
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Kohlii Kban, tbe Mobam me dans were imrae- 
roiiB. They are distinguisbed by weaving a 
pointed eap. It is common for them to put- 
sne tbe calling of mutton and beef butcher a—■ 
a vocation utterly abhorrent to the consciences 
of tbe Buddhists* There is another small sect, 
that of Taoii, or Laou-keun (tbe title of tbe 
fonnder). This sect seems to have ori¬ 
ginally corresponded with the Epicureans of 
the Greeks. The founder was a contemporary 
of ConfnciuSj and at certain periods of Chinese 
history the sect obtained very great credit* 
They have now become few in number, and 
have sunk into mere soothsayers and quacks; 
there are, however, a few places in the inte¬ 
rior where numhers dock to them—not so 
much as religious disciples as to have their 
fortunes told* 

There are many Roman Catholics in China; 
some have computed them at eight hundred 
thousand, and others have alleged that a mil¬ 
lion is more near the truth. So conflicting arc 
the statements, and with so much acrimony 
are they made, that it is impossible to arrive 
at any fair and unbiassed conclusion* Tbe 
Jesuit missionaries have laboured long and 
zealously in China, and many of the natives 
embraced their opinions* 

Protestant missionaries, sent out by various 
nations, especially by Great Britain and 
America, have long laboured in China, and 
with more or less success* The estimates 
made of the labours of these men have been 
very contradictory: one class of witnesses 
declaring that they had done no good, and 
never could reasonably hope to do any, w-hile 
another has described them as having, by 
their most laborious perseverance in acquir¬ 
ing the language, translating tlie Scriptures, 
writing religious tracts and books, and by 
personal labours and preachings, accomplished 
much good, which, if not seen in numerous 
converts, has not been without evidences; 
while the discerning can perceive that a 
good foundation is laid for the extension of 
the gospel in China, The best authority 
we have, whose testimony is at all striking, 
while personally respectful to the mission¬ 
aries, is very decided against their success - 

One word upon a subject to w^hich I shall 
probably not have occasion to recur* I have 
sometimes spoken nntenderly of topics much 
cherished by some of oiir Protestant mission¬ 
aries. There is, however, no subscriber to 
the various bodies which send preachers forth 
who thinks more highly of the usefulness of 
these men than I do, I will not say that they 
are making sincere Chinese Christians,— 
those who say this must be either governed 
by a delusion or guilty of a fraud,—but they 
are doing the work wdiich, if China is ever to 


become ChristianUed, must precede its con¬ 
version, They live among the Ohiueae peo¬ 
ple, they speak their language, they are 
known to them by deeds of charity and bene¬ 
ficence; their wuves are the friends of the 
poor, friendless, Chinese \vomen; their chil¬ 
dren prattle to the natives in their own 
tongue, and are the messengers of their 
parents in little offices of love. The mer¬ 
chants in China are almost universally large- 
hearted and benevolent men; they will give 
largely, but they have not either time or 
taste for such offices as these; nor would the 
■wildest philanthropist expect it from them* 
Yet this must be done by somebody if China 
is to he opened* Even if I had no hope that 
the cold speculative systems of Laotze, Con¬ 
fucius, and Buddha could be overthrown™ that 
those palaces of ice should some day melt 
before the fervid quickening fire of true reli¬ 
gion, still I would say plant missionary esta¬ 
blishments in China; hut remember always 
that a fool, a bigot, or a firebrand can do 
more evil than ten good men can repair**' 

The spirit and general character of these 
remarks are commendable; but it is curious 
how frequently travellers and correspondents 
of the London and Ne'w York press record 
their convictions, or write letters, warning 
the public of Europe and America tliat the 
particular countries which they visit, and 
where missionaries labour, are not imme¬ 
diately converted, and that representations 
of missionary success are not to be credited* 
No such false representations exist; where 
the mission-field has been productive, that 
fact is thankfully recorded in the reports of 
the various successful societies, and in the 
minutes of their committees; ■where the soil 
has proved sterile, that fact is recorded %vith 
equal fidelity. It is not necessary for special 
correspondents and travellers who fly through 
regions where the agents of religious societies 
labour, to tell us that there is no success ; 
for where that is the fact, the constituencies 
of the societies whose agents labour there, 
know it very well themselves : frequently 
there has been much good done, and very 
many converts have been sflently gathered, 
where these enrsory observers and imperfectly- 
informed critics have seen and learned nothing 
of those achievements* Instances have oc¬ 
curred of sanguine missionaries saying more 
for their own labours, or those of their fel¬ 
lows, than facts Justified; but these cases 
have been exceptions. The efforts of Protes¬ 
tant missionaries in China have not been suc¬ 
cessful in proportion to the expenditure of 
means, and the number of men employed; but 
nevertheless much good has been done, and in 
tbe way the writer just quoted admits. 
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The Congregational or Independent churclies 
of Great Briuin and Ireland have the honour 
of having first embarked upon the stupendous 
enterprise of Chinese missions. A body pos¬ 
sessing 80 great a number of eminently learned 
and gifted ministers was especially adapted to 
the task. The London Missionary Society, 
which the body sustains, sent out Robert 
Morrison half a century ago: six years 
later be was followed by William Milne, 
By the Joint labours of these extraordinarily 
patient, painstaking, and devoted men, the 
entire Scriptures were translated into the 
Chines© language, ae Doctors Morn son and 
Milne became distinguished Chinese scholars. 
Both have long since entered upon their rest, 
after a life of lionour and usefulness, and of 
much intellectual renown, China continuing 
closed against the preaching of missionaries, 
the society planted their agents at Java, 
Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, At these 
outposts the heroic men waited the hour when 
Providence would open the gates of China to 
their ingress. In the year 1842, after the 
ivar, “the five ports were opened,^* and the 
London Missionary Society occupied the 
ground—no other religious body having then 
possessed the requisite number of men learned 
in the languages spoken upon the shores of 
the eastern seas. At each of the five ports 
there is a Congregational church, coniposed 
of native converts, notwithstanding the in¬ 
ability of the correspondent to dis¬ 

cover them. At Hong-Kong, the learned 
and talented Dr, Legge, and the medical mis¬ 
sionary, Hershberg, have laboured; at Canton, 
Dr, Hobson; at Shanghai, Rev. Dr. Medhurst, 
W, Lockhart, M,D,, Rev, W, 0. Milne (now 
resident In England, and author of an inte¬ 
resting work on China ); at Amoy the learned 
and laborious brothers Stronach took up their 
stations. The eminent men thus placed in 
the principal cities were supported by assis¬ 
tants, clerical and lay. The American Con¬ 
gregation alia ts came to the assistance of their 
English brethren. They sent Dr. Bridgeman, 
Dr, Ball, and the Rev. Daniel Vrooman to 
Canton, where a body of eight native Chris¬ 
tians were organised as their assistants; at 
Amoy two ministers and three native assis¬ 
tants were placed. No less than six Congre¬ 
gational clergymen from the American board 
took up their residence at Ponchow. Dr, 
Medhurst and Dr. Legge, clergymen from the 
English Congregationalists, made great acqui¬ 
sition in Chinese learning, and contributed to 
the store of sacred literature, so important to 
other missionaries w^ho shall succeed them. 
Dr. Medhurst, full of honours aud usefulness, 
laid down his body and his charge together 
only a short time since. 


The labours of Dr, Cliarlea Outzlaff, of the 
Dutch church, are also well known. Having 
pursued his mission in Siam and the Malayan 
peninsula, he finally directed his efforts to 
China, and formed what is called the “ Chi¬ 
nese Christian Union,” for the purpose of 
religious teaching, and the distribution of 
religious books and tracts, especially the 
Bible and portions of the Bible. The consti¬ 
tution of the Union, and Its performances, 
will be best understood by the following 
extract:—“ This institution w'as formed in 
the year 1844, in the first instance for the 
evangelisation of the Kwang-tnng province, 
and subsequently extended its aim to the 
whole empire. In the same year there were 
262 baptised members of the society, who, 
on their reception, pledged themselves to 
make it a personal endeavour to advance the 
cause of Christ among their countrymen. 
Of this number about nine were engaged as 
preachers. It gradually increased from year 
to year, till, in 1847, it numbered 1606 mem¬ 
bers, of vrhom 64 were preachers, and in the 
year 1849 about 3000 members, including 
130 native preachers. The Union had, in 
its lists of puMlcations, about twenty-four 
books aud tracts, some of considerable length, 
and, added to this list, Dr. Gntzlaff*s Old 
and N^w Testaments. It professed at this 
time to have its preachers in nearly all the 
provinces of China; and, doubtless, with 
every allow^ance for much deception, it must 
have extended, by the oral and w^ritten 
medium, a considerable amount of Christian 
knowledge, to say the least, over a large por¬ 
tion of southern China, The larger number 
were spread over Kwang-tung and Kwangsi, 
and their converts were princii^^'^l^J gathered 
from thence," 

The American Episcopal Church has a 
staff of missionaries in China, Dr. Boone 
went to Batavia in 1837, and removed to 
Amoy in 1842, ’when it was opened to 
foreigners by the British treaty. On his 
revisiting America, in 1844, he was conse¬ 
crated a bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church, and, returning to China, assumed 
the superintendence of the American Epis¬ 
copal Mission, residing at Shanghai, The 
American Baptist Board commenced its la¬ 
bours for China in 1834; they occupied the 
outpost of Singapore, but in 1845 directed 
their laboiire to Canton, The American 
General Assembly's board (Presbyterian) 
sent several missionaries to China soon after 
the ports were opened. The English Church 
Missionary Society quickly followed those 
already named, who took advantage of the 
opening of the ports, and has at a recent 
period established efficient missions at Blian- 
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ghai, Foiichow^ and Kingpa, In 1850 tlie 
Chinese Evangelization Society, unconnected 
with any particular chm^chj was formed. It 
has a few missionaries stationed at Soi-heong, 
In the same year the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society sent out three mission¬ 
aries, chiefly through the liberality of an in¬ 
dividual—its treasurer. The Hheinish Mis¬ 
sion, and the Basle Mission, at Hong-Kong, 
and the Swedish Mission at Fouchow, are 
active and useful, particularly the latter. 
The English Presbyterian Mission at Amoy 
is condiicled by these missionaries. Other 
societies have done a little, and individuals, 
especially ladies, are labounng unsustained 
by any society. There are probably two 
hundred Protestant missionaries now in China, 
of w’hom the majority are Americans, The 
Cungregationalbts of England and America 
constitute a considerable majority of those 
thus engaged. The power and influence of 
Confucius, and the mode in which the labours 
of Christian missionaries are conducted in 
China, are alike strikingly illustrated by the 
following passage from the report of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society’s mission at Shan¬ 
ghai :—" But though the iufluence of idolatry 
on the general mind is superficial, that of 
Confucianiam is far otherwise, , , , , Some 
weeks ago a learned Chinese scholar, and a 
rigid disciple of Confucius, called upon Mr. 
Muirhead, and expressed himself very dis¬ 
pleased at a comparison having been made 
between the person, character, and work of 
Christ and those of his venerated sage. Such 
a thing, said he, should not have been done 
by any means, Christianity is a very small 
affair, and the cross, though in external form 
extending in all directions, thus assuming 
that it is designed to embrace the whole 
world, is absurd. As to the doctrine con¬ 
nected with it, it can never endure the test 
of ages, as in the case of the Oonfucian, He 
was told that Jesus was the Son of God, that 
He came down from heaven for the highest, 
holiest, and most glorious of all purposes, 
whilst Confucius was only a man and a sage, 
like many of a similar character in all parts of 
the world; hut at this saying he became 
violent in the extreme, and replied, ' If you 
aay anything of Confucius, I assure you I 
would rather go to hell with him than with 
Jesus to heaven/ The doctrine of the cross, 
indeed, w’'hich was a stumbling-block to the 
Jew, and folly to the Greek, is both to the 
Chinese, They see the outward transaction, 
but cannot penetrate into the depths of its 
meaning; they behold its shame, but are 
blind to its glory.” During three hundred 
years the Jesuits have laboured in China, but 
they never attempted to circulate the Scrip- I 


I tures in the vernacular. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, through the media of 
the congregational missionaries, accomplished 
that work, Drs, Morrison and JUlne published 
their Bible under the society's auspices thirty- 
six years ago. Dr. Morrison had previously 
issued portions of the book. In 18So Drs. 
Medhurstand Gutzlaff, aided by Mr, Morrison 
(son of the great missionary), issued a Chinese 
Kew Testament, more adapted for circulation 
than that previously published by Drs. Mor¬ 
rison and Milne, In 1850 another version of 
the New Testament, still improved, was 
adopted by the Bible Society. In 1852 the 
society's translation of the Old Testament 
was completed. In 1847 the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society sent out a cylinder printing- 
press to Shanghai, and towards the object had 
in view in so doing the Bible Society bestowed 
£1000. The most recent effort on a large 
scale was that of sending a million copies of 
the Kew Testament to China, The origin 
of this movement, afterwards happily accom¬ 
plished, was the publication of a letter in the 
papers by the Lev, J, Angel 1 James, congre¬ 
gational minister of Birmingham, to whom it 
was suggested by Thomas Thompson, Eeq., 
of Pound is ford Park, Somerset, The London 
Religious Tract Society has also put forth its 
giant hand to the help of China. Various 
interesting tracts have been published by that 
society, and vast numbers placed at the 
disposal of the missionaries. In this work 
the excellent Bishop of Victoria, w’ho super¬ 
intends the missionaries in China connected 
uith the English Established Church has 
taken an appropriate and active part. 

The moral condition of the people upon 
wkom these evangelical instrumentalities are 
brought to bear is as unhallowed as their 
religious theories are erroneous. The emi¬ 
nent missionarj'' who led the van of Pro¬ 
testant effort for this people thus expresses 
himself concerning them The good traits 
in the Chinese character are mildness and 
urbanity; a wish to show that their conduct 
is reasonable, and generally a 'willingness to 
yield to what appears to be so; docility, in¬ 
dustry, subordination of juniors; and respect 
for the aged and parents, which Confucius 
principally enforces. These are virtues of 
public opinion, which are, in particular cases, 
rather a than a On the other 

hand, the Chinese are specious, but insincere; 
jealous, envious, and distrustful in a high 
degree. There is amongst them a consider¬ 
able prevalence of Sadduceau and rather athe¬ 
istical spirit, such as one w'ould naturally 
expect from a people who feel not that sense 
of divine authority, nor that reverence for the 
divine majesty and goodness, which in sacred 
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Scripture is denominated ^ tlie fear of God. 
Conscience has fo'V'?' ohechs but the law of the 
land and a little frigid ratiocination on the 
fitness of things, which is seldom found effec¬ 
tual to restrain, when the selfish and vicious 
propensities of our nature may be indulged 
with present impunity. The Chinese are 
generally selfish, cold-blooded, and inhu* 
mane.” * The learned divine had not ac¬ 
quired so much experience as has since been 
gleaned of their babite, or be would not have 
borne any testimony to their gentleness. The 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, 
which the doctor represented, w^ere, during 
the Chinese contest which is waging while 
these pages are going through the press, the 
ohjeets of a most cowardly attempt at assas¬ 
sination. The ladies and children of the mis¬ 
sion, more especially, suffered severely from 
the poison which their Chinese attendants in^ 
.sinuated into their food. The conduct of the 
Chinese at Canton, Hong-Kong, Singapore, 
and Borneo, during the period referred to, 
was as cruel, treacherous, and remorseless as 
tliat of the Bengal mutineers in the mutiny 
of 1857. In their own internecine wars they 
are barbarously vindictive, aa the great re¬ 
bellion still raging in the empire has proved 
on a large scale. No people treat criminals 
with greater severity, or inflict torture with 
more eagerness. 

Female infanticide is another form taken 
hy Chinese cruelty. The government carts 
go about the streets of Pekin to collect 
the dead infants cast out into the streets 
at night by their callous-hearted parents, j' No 
investigation is ever instituted, hut the bodies 
are removed to a common burial-pit outside 
the city. Upon this procedure the Roman 
Catholic missionaries have been accustomed to 
attend, in the hope of saving some infant in 
which life is not extinct, and, if possible, 
to restore it to health, and bring it up in 
their religion. The Pekin government con¬ 
nives at infanticide. On these occasions 
horrible scenes are presented. Before the 
carts go their rounds, the dogs and pigs 
of the city ai^e let loose, and they are dis¬ 
turbed by these veliiclea while preying upon 
the outcast children, some with life still in 
them. It is calculated that nine thousand 
infants perish annuallyin the streets of Pekin, 
car are murdered, and flung out to be devoured 
hy the swine and dogs, or removed by the 
police carte to a common burial. J At Amoy 
‘'it is a general practice to drown a large 
proportion of the female children." § The 
rifrici correspondent, in 1857, bears a pain¬ 
ful testimony to the horrid practice of infan- 

* Di‘. Morrison. t Barrow. 

t Bmw. § Dr. GutKiaff. 


ticide at Bhanghai;—“ O Vice-consul Harvey! 
doctm utrimque lingucB! to whom the man¬ 
ners and the language of China are even as 
the manners and the language of Paris or of 
London, tell me what means that more than 
usually pestilential stench 1 It seems to 
radiate from that decaying pepper-box-shaped 
tower, w^hich, although not tiveuty feet high, 
we must, by the courtesy of China, call a 
pagoda. Undismayed, the energetic vice- 
consul, who sometimes acts as guide, philo¬ 
sopher, and friend, and expatiates with me 
over this ma^e, advances through a vapour 
so thick that I wonder the Chinese do not 
cut it into blocks, and use it for manure, 
and at a distance of five yards from the 
building puffed hard at bis cheroot, and said, 

"That is the baby-tower/—"The- V 

said I, inquiringly.—^The baby-tower. Look 
through that rent in tlie stonework—not too 
close, or the stream of effluvia may kill you. 
You see a mound of wdsps of bamboo-straw ? 
It seems to move, hut it is only the crawling 
of the worms. Sometimes a tiny leg or arm, 
or a little fieshless hone, protrudes from the 
straw. The tower is not so full now as I 
have seen it; they must have cleared it out 
recently/-—" Is this a cemetery or a slaugh¬ 
terhouse The Chinese say it is only a 
tomb. Coffins are too dear, and the pea¬ 
santry are poor. When a child dies the 
parents WTap it round with bamboo, throw it 
in at that window, and all is done, W^hen 
the tower is full the proper authorities burn 
the heap, and spread the ashes over the 
land.' There is no inquiry, no check: the 
parent has power to kill or to save. Nature 
speaks in the heart of a Chinese mother as in 
the breast of an English matron; but ’want 
and shame sometimes speak louder still.” 

At Shanghai there is a foundling hospital, 
which, it is to be presumed, is a device of the 
government to check infanticide. The writer 
last quoted, upon wdiose authority we learn 
the fact, does not, however, aay whether the 
institution receives female children, or, if 
received, whether they are preserved. “ There 
ia a foundling hospital in the Chinese city, 
with a cradle outside the door, and a hollow 
bamboo above it. Strike a blow upon the 
bamboo, and the cradle ia drawn inside. If 
it contain an infant, it is taken and cared for, 
and no questions asked." 

The cruelty of the Chinese in religious 
persecution is at variance with the accounts 
generally given of their tolerance, and in 
some sort a contradiction to the indifference 
wdth Tvhich they affect to regard all religious 
controversies. The Jesuits have been fre¬ 
quently exposed to great dangers, and have 
suffered severe injuries. The writer just re- 
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ferred to, describing HangcLoWj remarks 
“ Aunak of maTtyrdom tell still of tke mas¬ 
sacre of eiglit knndred Obristiana at Haiig- 
oliow. During the last war many of our 
kidnapped sailors were sent here as to a 
place of security, and butcliered after a mock 
trial/’ During the earlier stages of the great 
rebellion the rebels not only demolished 
temples aa the abodes of idols, but slew their 
frequenters as idolaters. 

Slavery is practised, and that of the worst 
kind, within certain limits. It would appear 
that the slavery into which a parent may sell 
his female child is some check to infanticide, j 
and leaves the supply for “the baby-tower" 
less horribly abundant “There is also a 
system of domestic slavery in China. At an 
early age a child is worth dollars (a father 
or mother ma}" for money delegate their own 
absolute power-—delegate without losing it ); 
for although a father may have sold his son 
to a stranger, or although a mother may 
have sold her daughter to prostitution (and 
concubines in China are only thus to be 
obtained), the duty from child to parent 
remains unimpaired, and is strictly performed. 
The incentives thus offered by Mammon, and 
the alternative proffered by native charity, 
may save lives that wordd otherwise be 
destToyed, But this baby-tow^er is a terrible 
institution; it stands there, close to the walla 
of a crowded city, an intruBive invitation to 
infanticide A 

The whole people are gamblers. It is 
strange that a race so matter-of-fact and 
husiuess-like should be so, but in every situa¬ 
tion of life, and on an infinite variety of occa¬ 
sions, opportunity is sought for this propensity, 
so destructive to the mind and the body, so 
ruinous to the circumstances and the cha¬ 
racter, The opiuna dens are the chief resorts 
of the gamblers; there every appurtenance 
for the amusement, and every convenience 
for gratifying the passion, exist. The fol¬ 
lowing is a description of one of these dens 
of infamy and ruin in a great city ;— 

“At Ningpo,’’ whites the special corre¬ 
spondent of the Timesf I accepted an invi¬ 
tation from the Bev. Mr. EusseU, the Church 
of England missionary priest, and the Bev, 
Mr. Edkins, of the London Mission at Shan¬ 
ghai, to visit the opium dens of Kingpo city. 
Commander Dew, of the N'tmradj and several 
of his officers, accompanied ua. I had seen 
the opium-eaters of Smyrna and Constanti¬ 
nople, and the hasheesh-smokers of Constan¬ 
tine, and I ivas prepared for emaciated forms 
and trembling limbs. I recollected buying a 
laboosb in the bazaars of Smyrna from a 
young Moslem, whose palsied hand and dotard 
iiead could not count the coins I offered him. I 


I remembered the hasheesh-smokera of non- 
stanline, 'who were to be seen and heard every 
afternoon at the bottom of that abyss which 
yaw^ns under the 'Adultressk Bockf—lean, 
fleshless Arabs, smoking their little pipes of 
hemp-seed, chanting, and s^vaymg their 
skeleton forma to and fro, shrieking to the 
'wild echoes of the chasm, then sinking ex¬ 
hausted under the huge cactus,—Bights and 
sounds of saturnalia in purgatory. 

“ The Chinese exhibition was sufficiently 
disgusting, but was otherwise quite a failure. 
These opium dens are ordinary Chinese cot¬ 
tages, with a room about twelve feet square, 
furuiahed with a bed, a table, and a sofa. In 
the first we entered three men sat upon the 
bed, and two upon the sofa. There was the 
opium pipe, the lamp, and the small porcelain 
cup of treacle-looking opium. One of the 
customers takes the pipe and the lamp, then 
dips a pin into the opium, turns it round and 
round tiU he has the proper quantity of the 
jellified drug, inserts the pin in the pipe, ap¬ 
plies the pipe to the flame of the lamp, and at 
the same time draws up the vapour by two 
or three long inhalations—not wdiiffs, for he 
draws it into his lungs; then he passes on 
the pipe, the opium being consumed, and 
gradually lets the vapour slowly return 
through his uiouth aud liia nose. 

“The members of this convivial society 
were good-humoured and communicative. 
One was a chair coolie, a second w’^as a petty 
tradesman, a third was a runner in a man¬ 
darin’s yamnn; they 'were all of that class 
of urban population which is just above the 
lowest. They were, however, neither emaci¬ 
ated nor infiiin. The ciiair coolie was a 
sturdy fellow, well capable of taking his 
share in the porterage of a sixteen-stone 
mandarin, the runner seemed well able to 
run, and the tradesman, who said he was 
thirty-eight years old (say thirty-seven, for 
the Chinese commence to count their age 
nine month b earlier than we do), was re¬ 
marked by ail of us to be a singularly young- 
looking man for that age. He had smoked 
opium for seven years. As wq passed from 
the opium dens we went into a Chinese tea- 
garden—a dirty paved court, with some small 
trees and flowers in flow'er-pots,—and a very 
emaciated and yawning proprietor presented 
himself. ' The man has destroyed himself 
by opium-smoking/ said Mr. Bussell, The 
mao, being questioned, declared that he had 
never smoked an opium pipe in his life—a 
bad shot, at w^hich no one was more amused 
than the reverend gentleman who fired it. I 
only take the experiment for what it is worth. 
There must be very many most lamentable 
specimens of the effects of indulgence in this 
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vicious practice, although we did not happen 
to see any of them that morning. They are 
not, however, so universal, nor even bo com¬ 
mon, as travellers who write in support of 
some thesis, or who are not above truckling 
to popular prejudices in England, are pleased 
to say they are. 

“ But if onr visit was a failure in one 
respects, it was fully instructive in another. 
In the first house we visited no man spent 
on an average less than eighty cash a day 
OIL his opium pipe. One man said he spent 
a hundred and twenty. Tlie chair coolie 
spends eighty, and his average earnings are 
a hundred cash a day. English physicians, 
unconnected with the missionary societies, 
have assured me that the coolie opium-smoker 
dies, not from opium, but from starvation. 
If he starves himself for his pipe, we need 
not ask what happens to hie family. No 
earthly power can stop opium-smoking in 
China; but if the people of England are 
earnest in wishing to stop the English trade 
in it, nothing is easier than to do so by far 
less of self-sacrifice than the opitim-sraoker 
would be obliged to exercise. Let the old 
ladies give up tea, and the young ladies give 
up silk, and the thing is done. If the Chinese 
had again to pay for opium in silver they 
would soon grow it all at home, and look 
sharp after the foreign smuggler. At present 
the trade is as open and as miTestrained in 
all the cities of China as the sale of hot-cross 
buns on Good Friday is in the streets of 
London. 

“ The culture of opium certainly is not con¬ 
fined to the province of Yunnan. Any one 
’who penetrates into the amphitheatre of 
mountains which bounds the Ningpo plain 
will see valleys upon valleys of fine rich 
land covered with poppies. Tlie official 
reports deplore this, hnt cannot atop it. The 
estimate is that sixty thousand chests of 
opium are annually grown in China. This 
opium is purer and stronger than the Indian 
opium, but, for want of skill in the prepara¬ 
tion, and patience in keeping, it has an acrid 
fiavour.” 

The means prescribed by this lively writer 
for extinguishing opium-smoking in China 
would have no such effect. He admits that 
instead of being^ imported, as it no’w chiefly is, 
at all events in its superior qualities, it v^ould 
be gro’wn in China. ^ A market exists in the 
empire, and the Chinese are at last sagacious 
enough to see that it will be supplied some- 
how—either from India in return for tea and 
sdk, or by home production. The probabili¬ 
ties are, that the practice would he extended 
by the successful prohibition of the trade 
A cheaper opium would rule the market’ 


which could be more easily procured, and 
larger quantities ’would he consumed, as the 
grand impediment to a largely-increased 
demand is the expense. From the instances 
given hy the writer just quoted, it is obvious 
that the temptation to opium-smoking is 
yielded to, even when a poor man is 
obliged to expend four-fifths of his means 
in gratifying it. The tone of the Times’ 
correspondent tends to leave the impression 
that the evils of opium-smoking, physical and 
moral, are less than they are in England sup¬ 
posed to he; and as tJiis gentleman is the 
latest eye-witness, his testimony is likely to 
have gj'eat w^eight, more especially as he is 
an acute observer. He attributes the mis¬ 
understanding to those who write to please 
certain classes in England: this is an indirect 
allusion to the missionaries. It is not, how¬ 
ever, to them that any exaggerated impres¬ 
sions in the public mind at home, if any such 
exist, are to be attributed; but to the official 
reports of the officers of the Chinese empire, 
upon whieh the missionaries have perhaps 
relied too implicitly. The medical mission¬ 
aries sent out by the English and American 
Oongregationalists will probably throw light 
upon the subject: their present belief is, that 
opium-smoking is one of the most demoralising 
and ruinous practices known to the eastern 
world. The following Chinese official report 
may convey an exaggerated view of the evil, 
hut it at all events shows the impossibility of 
suppressing the practice, and therefore the 
demand for the commodity, by legal enact¬ 
ment in China, in India, or in England. The 
following is a memorial to the emperor from 
one of the censors: it corresponds to a report 
in English official usage 

“ 1 have learned that tliose who smoke 
opium, and eventually become its victims, 
have a periodical longing for it, wffiich can 
only be assuaged by the application of the 
drug at the regular time. If they cannot 
obtain it 'when that daily period arrives, their 
limbs become debilitated, a discharge of rheum 
takes place from the eyes and nose, and they 
are altogether unequal to any exertion; hut 
w'ith a few whiffs their spirits and strength 
are immediately restored in a most surprising 
manner. This opium becomes, to opium- 
smokers, their very life; and wlien they are 
seized and brought before magistrates, they 
'will sooner suffer a severe chastisement than 
inform against those who sell it. I had the 
curiosity to visit the opium-smoker in his 
heaven : and certainly it is a most fearful 
sight, although, perhaps, not so degrading to 
the eye as the driinkard from spirits, lowered 
to the level of the brute, and wallowing iii 
his filth. The idiotic smile, and death-like 
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stupor, however, of the opium-debauchee, has 
something far more awful to the gaze than 
the bestiality of the other. . . . The rooms 
where they sit and smoke are snrrounded by 
wooden conches, with places for the head to 
rest upon, and generally a side room is devoted 
to gambling. The pipe is a reed of about an 
inch in diameter, and the aperture in the bowl 
foi' the admission of the opium is not larger 
than a pin's head. The drug is prepared by 
boiling and evaporation to the consistence of 
treacle, and a very small portion is sufficient 
to charge one or two whiffs being the 
utmost that can be inhaled from a single pipe, 
and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from 
the hookah in India. On a beginner, one or 
two pipes will have an effect; but an old 
stager will continue smoking for hours. At 
the head of each conch is placed a small lamp, 
as fire must be held to the drug during the 
process of inhaling; and from the difficulty of 
filling and properly lighting the pipe, there 
is generally a person who waits upon the 
smoker to perform the office. A few clays of 
this fearful luxury, when taken to excess, will 
give a pallid and haggard look to the face; 
and a few months, or even weelcs, will change 
the strong and healthy man into little better 
than an idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer 
when deprived of the drug, after long habit, 
no language can explain; and it is only when, 
to a certain degree, under its influence, that 
their faculties are alive. In all the houses 
devoted to their ruin, these infatuated people 
may be seen at nine in the evening; some 
entering half distracted to feed the craving 
appetite they have been obliged to subdue 
during the day; others laughing and talking 
wdidly under the effects of the first pipe; 
whilst the couches around are filled by dif¬ 
ferent occupants, who lie in a state of languor, 
with an Idiotic smile on their countenances, 
too much under the influence of the drug to 
care for passing events, and fast merging to 
the wished-for consummation. The last scene 
iu this tragic play is generally a room in the 
rear of the building, a species of dead-house, 
where lie stretched those wlio have passed 
into the state of insensibility the opium- 
smoker madly seeks—an emblem of the long 
sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 

The personal appearance of the Chinese 
men of the lower classes is well known in the 
larger seaports of England, especially in 
London. Among the genteeler grades of 
life very great obesity in a man is a trait of 
beauty; w^hereas a woman must be very thin 
indeed to be accepted as agreeable, and her 
feet must be very small. Cruel methods are 
adopted to cramp the feet of female infants, 
so that women in the better walks of life 
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literally walk upon their heels, and have a 
hobbling and mincing gait, which the gentle¬ 
men exceedingly admire, comparing it, in the 
language of ** the flo\rery land," to ‘'a willow 
shaken by the breeze ” In the northern parts 
of the empire, the people are frequently very 
fair, and are seldom of that dark yellow com¬ 
plexion which the mariners hear who come to 
London iu English ships from Canton and the 
other open ports of China, or from Bingaporc 
and Malacca. The better classes of females 
have, in the more elevated portions of the 
country, and in the higher latitudes, delicate, 
and sometimes beautiful, complexions, Euro¬ 
peans have been frequently captivated with 
the beauty of the Chinese ladies. The Chi¬ 
nese women are industrious; but although 
industry is also a characteristic of Chinese 
men, they often, inconsistently, devolve upon 
their Avomen the chief labour. 

Tlieir manners and customs are extremely 
antithetical to ours. The law restricts mar¬ 
riage within so many limitations, as neither 
to favour the happiness nor morality of the 
people. Widows have much power and in- 
filienee: the government does not favour 
their marriage a second time, but the law in 
this matter is often evaded. Their marriage 
ceremonies bear a strong resemblance to 
those of Western Asia, hut have some pecu¬ 
liarities. The funeral rites of China are very 
imposing and impressive. White is the 
colour of mourning, and is worn by relatives 
end friends on these occasions. The women 
lament over the corpse with a cry wdiich 
some writers have compared to that of the 
Irish on like occasions; bnt there is no resem¬ 
blance : the cry of tlie CJiinese is a dissonant 
yell raised by the female relatives; that of the 
Irish is musical but wild, and is “keened” 
professionally by women who are accustomed 
to conduct these laments for the dead. The 
funeral processions are attended by music: 
the bagpipe, which resembles the Scottish 
instrument of that name, predominates, and a 
sort of drum is struck at intervals, as in 
a military funeral in Europe. The places of 
burial are picturesque, retired, and care¬ 
fully tended. The tombs are shaped like 
the Greek letter omega; some writers say to 
intimate “ the last,” but there is no evidence 
that the Chinese are aware of any such sig¬ 
nificance being attached to the form of their 
tombs. 

The public festivals are numerous, bnt 
description of them would require a space too 
extended for a subsidiary portion of this %vork. 

Visits of ceremony are much more formal 
among the Chinese than among any other 
people, and the ceremonies observed are 
graceful and elegant, ViBiting papers in- 
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stead of cards are \ised; these are tastefully 
decorated, aud when opened are of large 
dimensions. Tea is served on these occa¬ 
sions as a refreshment, a little of the fine leaf 
being placed in a handsome porcelain cup of 
small size, and boiling water poured on it; 
neither sugar nor milk is used, and the decoc¬ 
tion thus produced is refreshing and palat* 
able, the aroma being moat grateful. Small 
trays, with cakes and sweetmeats, are at the 
same time presented. Visits are given and 
received with every token of courtesy, and a 
degree of refinement for which Europeans 
Avould be indisposed to give this quaint people 
credit The apparel worn on these occasions 
is extremely rich, and often very taatefni. 

The long loose oriental dress is generally of 
silk, of some light colour, gaily ornamented; 
a spencer Is worn over this, consisting of rich 
silk of a dark blue or purple colour. Dragons 
and other singular devices, worked with gold 
thread, decorate these articles of raiment, 
which are most expensive. The general 
costume is similar in form, but of much 
cheaper material. In winter the dress is too 
loose and wide to be comfortable, and the 
attempts in severe weather to improve the 
costume in this respect are clumsy and in¬ 
convenient, impeding exercise; the legs are 
especially protected at that season with cloth 
boots, which are worn high, the soles of very 
thick white leather, which are preserved of 
that colour by the use of wbiteniug. 

The habits of food are very remarkable, 
so far as their customs in this respect 
have been ascertained; in most places, 
but especially at Canton, the tavern-keepers 
are forbid to entertain Europeans. This 
edict of the government is at the insti¬ 
gation of the Chiuese merchants of that 
city, who have fostered a sj^irit of exclu¬ 
siveness in every way possible. The Chi¬ 
nese of the better classes are fond of what 
is called “ good living,” and are ingenious 
and very extravagant in their culinary regime. 
The cooks are very clever. The Tvnies^ 
correspondent, in one of his letters written at 
the close of 1857, affirms that in the culinary 
art the Chinese hold a middle place between 
the French and English; hut if his own 
ftceount of their performances he correct, 
their achievements must surpass those of the 
first artiiteB in Paris. The ijoorer classes in 
the large towns are addicted to voracious 
feeding, and there is no description of food 
too coarse or unclean for their morbid appe¬ 
tites. The swine aud dogs which have pos¬ 
sibly devoured female infants in the streets of 
Pekin in the morning, may be slaughtered 
for food the same day. Rats, mice, and other 
vermin in request; and there is no crea¬ 


ture, however filthy or hideous, on land or in 
the waters, that may not contribute to a 
repast. The Times’ correspondent commu¬ 
nicated amusing and graphic description 
of the character and quality of a respectable 
Chiuese dinner, which was published in that 
journal in February, 1858, It is so striking 
a picture of the mode and sumptuousness of 
a Chinese feast, that it ought not to he con¬ 
fined to the pages of a periodical, however 
eminent. According to that gentleman, the 
use of the knife is regarded in China as a 
barbarism which once prevailed among the 
customs of that country, but wfbich, owing to 
the advancement of civilisation, had been 
abandoned for the chopsticks.” The argu¬ 
ment upon IV hi eh this change is affirmed to be 
an improvement is, that persons ought not to 
sit down to table to out up carcasses, but to 
eat; the carving processes are therefore con¬ 
fined to the kitchen, and food ia sent up to 
table fit for immediate use. An Englishman's 
mode of eating is supposed to resemble that 
of the savages of Formosa, aud the food is 
presented to him in a condition fit only for 
men “ who are in a state of nature,” to whom, 
civilbation and its conveniencefl and refine¬ 
ments are unknown. \Yhen native merchants 
at the five ports invite Eiiropeaua to a ban¬ 
quet, it is regarded as a matter of politeness 
to serve it up, as far as possible, according to 
the national customs of tlie guest; hence 
Chinese diet is never seen by Europeans, 
except as they look at coolies and servants 
eating tbeir rice, perhaps mingled with 
vegetables, and seasoned; or as they see 
the beggars in the streets drinking their dog 
broth. The gentleman whom we are about 
to quote invited a European party to the 
“Hotel of the Imperial Academician,” at 
Niugpo, to a dinner prepared in Chinese 
fashion. The following is his own account of 
the feast;— 

“The salon was more like a slice of a 
verandah tlian a room; its front was open to 
the narrow street. The table was laid with 
the preliminary trifles provocatives to the 
coming repast. There was a small square 
tower built up of slices from the breast of 
a goose, a tnmiilue of thin square pieces of 
tripe, hard-boiled eggs of a dark speckled 
colour, which had been preserved in lime, and 
whose delicacy is supposed to be proportioned 
to their antiquity; berries aud other vegetable 
substances preserved in vinegar, a curious 
pile of some shell-fish, to me unknown, which 
had been taken from its shell and cut in thin 
slices, prawns in their natural, qr rather in 
their artificial red state, ground huts, ginger, 
and candied fruits. Everything was excellent 
of its kind, and the unknown shell-fish par- 
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ticularly good m flavoiir. Tlie ftrst dish was, 
in aecordaiice with all proper precedent, the 
birda^-nest eomp. I believe some of tia were 
rather surprised not to see the birds' nests 
bobbing about in the bowl, and to detect no 
flavour of sticks or feathers or moss. What 
these birds* nests are in their natural state I 
do not know, for I have no book on ornitho* 
logy, and have never been birds*-nesting in 
the Straits. Their existence at table is appa¬ 
rent in a thick mucilage at the surface of the 
soup. Below this you come to a white liquid 
and chickens* flesh. It was objected that 
this was a fAde and tasteless delicacy. But 
remark that these two basins are only the 
suns of little systems. The same hands that 
brought them in scattered also an entourage 
of still smaller basins. These are sauces of 
every flavour and strength, from crushed 
fresh chilies to simple soy. Watch the China¬ 
man : how cunningly he compounds. * But, 
sir, you do not menu to say that you ate 
this mucilage with your chopsticks?’—^No, 
madam, we scooped it with our saucera, and 
ate it with our porcelain spoons/ 

The next course vpas expected with a very 
nervous excitement: it "was a stew of sea- 
slugs. As I have seen them at Macao they 
are white, but as served at Ningpo they are 
green. I credit the ^ Imperial Academician's* 
as the orthodox dish. They are slippery, and 
very difflcult to he handled by inexperienced 
chopsticks; but they are most snccnlent and 
pleasant food, not at all unlike in flavour to 
the green fat of the turtle. During the dis¬ 
cussion of this dish our Chinese master of the 
ceremonies solemnly interposed. We were 
neglecting the rudiments of politeness. No 
one had yet offered to intrude one of these 
sleek and savoury delicacies, deeply rolled in 
sauce, into the mouth of his neighbour. 
Efforts were made to retrieve the barbarian 
honour, but with no great success; for the 
slugs %vere evasive, and the proffered mouth¬ 
ful was not always welcome. The next dish 
was sturgeon skull-cap—rare and gelatinous, 
but I think not so peculiar in its flavour as 
to excuse the death of several royal fish. 
This dish being taken from its brazen, lamp- 
heated stand, was succeeded by a stew of 
shark fins and pork. The shark fins were 
‘ boiled to so soft a consistency that they might 
have been turbot fins. Next in order came a 
soup composed of balls of crab. I have 
tasted this better prepared at Macao. It 
assumes there the form of a very capital salad, 
made of crab and cooked vegetables. Mean¬ 
while the ministering boys flew and fluttered 
round the table, for ever filling the little wine I 
glasses with hot wine from the metal pots. 
There were three kinds: the strong samshu I 


for very occasional ^ spikethe medicated 
wine for those who, having once experienced 
its many flavours, chose to attempt it a second 
time; and the ordinary wine, which is so like 
sherry negus, that any one w^ho can drink 
that preparation may be very well satisfied 
with its Chinese substitute. The Chinaman 
had drunk vuth each of the conmr€& almost 
in English fashion, hut in strict obedience to 
the Chinese rites, and ungallantly challenging 
the male part of the company first. 

** The porcelain bowls in their courses, like 
the stars in their courses, continued in im- 
pausing succession. The next named was 
* The Rice of the Genii,* meaning, I suppose, 
the food of the genii, for there w^as no rice in 
the composition. It was a stew of plums and 
preserved fruits, whose sweets and acids were 
an agreeable counterpoise to the fish and meat 
dishes already taken, Thenw'o had a dish of 
a boiled hairy vegetable, very like that stringy 
endive which they call in France * Barhe de 
Oapuchi7t'.* then stewed mushrooms from 
Manchuria. Then we relapsed into another 
series of fish and meat entries^ wherein vege¬ 
tables of the vegetable-marrow species, and a 
root somewhat between a horse-radish and 
a turnip, were largely used. There was a 
bowl of ducks* tongues, which are esteemed 
an exquisite Chinese dainty, We were pick¬ 
ing these little morceau^ out with our chop¬ 
sticks (at which we had now become adepts, 
for the knack is easily aeq^uired), ’when we were 
startled by a loud Chinese ‘ Eh Yaw" This 
imprudent exclamation drew our attention to 
the open front of our apartment. The oppo¬ 
site house, distant perhaps across the street 
about eight feet from us, presented the spec¬ 
tacle of a small crow’ded playhouse seen from 
the stage: it was densely cro%vded w’ith half- 
naked Chinamen. They w^ere packed in a 
mass upon the gallery, and they were squatted 
upon the roof. I believe they had paid for 
their places. They bad sat orderly and silent 
all this time to see the barbarians dining. 
We might have dropped the grass blinds, but 
it would have been ill-natured; the Chinese 
did us no harm, and the blinds would have 
kept out the air, so we went ou eating, like 
Greenwich pensioners or Bluecoat boys, in 
public. So we continued onr attentions to 
the ducks' tongues, and passed on to deers* 
tendons—a royal dish. These deers’ tendons 
come, or ought to come, from Tartary. The 
emperors make presents of them to their 
favoured subjects, Yeh's father at Canton 
recently received some from his sovereign, 
and gave a feast in honour of the present. 
These must have been boiled for a week to 
bring them down to the state of softness in 
\rhich they came up to ue. Exhausted, or 
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rather repleted nature, could no more. When 
a stew of what the Chinese call the ear shell-fish 
waa placed upon the table, no one could carry 
bis experiments further. An untonched diah 
IB the signal for the close of the feast. The 
maUre-^h^tel protested that he had twenty 
more course a of excellent rarity, but our 
Chinese master of the ceremonies was impe¬ 
rative, and &o were we. Plain boiled rice, 
the rice of Szechuen, was brought round in 
little howls, and of this we all ate plentifnlly. 
Confectionery and candied fruits, and acan¬ 
thus berries steeped in spirits, followed, and 
then tea, No uncooked fruit is allow’ed at a 
Chinese dinner. They have a proverb that 
fruit is feathers in the morning, silk at noon, 
and lead at night. I was assured hy compe- , 
tent authority that nothing had heen placed 
upon the table which was not in the highest 
degree wholesome, nutritiouSj and light of 
digestion. We certainly so found it' for, 
adjourning to the house of one of the cmvweB, 
we made an excellent supper that night. 

The master of the ceremonies now looked 
round him with a swoHen and satisfied air, 
and —ermcit mom; from his mouth came 
forth a loud sonorous noise, which a certain 
dramatist has not scrupled to bedeck wuth 
knighthoodj and to christen Sir Tohy, He, 
the Ohinaman, seemed proud of his perform¬ 
ance, We sat uncomfortable on onr chairs, 
did not know which way to look, and some of 
us would have run away had there heen any¬ 
where to run to. Some one who could speak 
his language gave him a hint which made 
him declare emphatically that it would be an 
insult to the founder of the feast if this testi¬ 
mony was not loudly given to the sufficiency 
of the entertainment and tlie pletion of the 
guests. It was with some difficulty that he i 
waa prevailed upon to turn over this chapter 
of the book of rites. And thus ended our 
Chinese dinner. Before we entered our 
chairs we walked through the whole esta¬ 
blishment, saw the reservoirs for preserving 
all the curious creatures wq had been eating, 
and examined all the processes of preparation, 
and the casseroles and ovens in which other 
dinners were then being prepared. Every¬ 
thing was as clean, and as regular as in a 
first-rate European establishment. Of course 
I do not affirm that this dinner was to 
our tastes, but it was one to which educa¬ 
tion and habit might very reasonably incline 
ft people. It was eminently light and digest¬ 
ible, and, like the Chinese themselves, very 
reasonable and defensible upon philosophic 
grounds^, but somewhat monotonous, tedious, 
and insipid. We must recollect, liowever, 
that the higher classes in China never take 
exercise, and are necessarily a sedentary and 


dyspeptic class of feeders. It was unani¬ 
mously resolved that the hill of fare ought to 
be preserved, and the dinner described; for, 
although several travellers have given the 
forms and ceremonies of a Chinese state 
dinner, and have indulged in a general 
jocoseness at the strangeness of its materials, 
no one has ever yet taken the trouble to 
inform himself as to what the dishes before 
j him really did contain.” 

The amusements of the Chinese are more 
varied and more frequently enjoyed than 
might be supposed of a people having a 
reputation for gravity. Juggling, games 
of chance, archery, and what appears to Eu¬ 
ropeans a puerile occupation, kite-flying, are 
the principle of these. The ingenuity dis¬ 
played in this diversion is surprising, the 
kites being in the form of birds, fishes, rep¬ 
tiles, and monster insects, copied from nature 
as to form and colour with astonishing exact¬ 
ness. The higher the grade of life, the less 
given are the people to athletic exercises. 
Gentlemen in the very highest ranks are fond 
of archery. 

The literature and language of China have 
engaged the attention of Europeans. The 
French, Germane, Russians, and other conti¬ 
nental nation8, althougli less interested by 
commerce and connexion than the English, 
haA^e given it more consideration. Tlie study 
may be said to have found encouragement in 
India only contemporaneously Avitb the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. The labours of Dr. Mor¬ 
rison, and the impulse giAmn to religioUE 
efibl'ts for China on the part of Christian 
persons in England, laid the foundation for 
our present acquaintance Avith the language 
and literature of that country. It is the 
custom to describe the language as monosyl¬ 
labic, but some recent Avriters maintain that 
it is less so than it has been represented to 
be. It is remarkable for the number of ita 
characters, and the paucity of ite vocal 
sounds. The characters of the language 
were originally pictureB of ideas, but their 
original simplicity has been forgotten in a 
great measure, as they became in conrse of 
time abbreviated or enlarged for convenience 
sake. The Avant of an alphabet compels the 
use of cumbrous modes of expressing foreign 
w^ords, very embarrassing to the European 
student of Chinese, and to the native scholars 
who hold foreign intercourse, or have to 
translate or interpret from any strange lan¬ 
guage into their oAvn. The figurative style 
both of speech and wwiting is far more exag¬ 
gerated and much less elegant than in the 
languages of AA^estern Asia. There is fre¬ 
quently a ATtilgar coarseness in the figures of 
speech used by Chinese scholars and gentle- 
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men repulsive to Europeans of any taste. 
Dr, Morrison, tlie missionary, time expressed 
hi a sense of the difficulty of the language 
hotb to natives and foreign era A child in 
China learns to speak its mother tongne as 
early as a child in England, hnt a Chinese 
hoy does not learn to write it with the same 
ease. It Is far more difficult for an English¬ 
man to learn to speak, read, and write Chinese 
than to make these attainments in any other 
language. An English hoy, who knows the 
grammar of his own language, and has a 
smattering of Latin, if he goes to French, 
Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese, finds the 
letters the same, nearly with the same power, 
the method of waiting them similar, the 
sound of wmrds directing to the combination 
of the letters, and in every half a dozen words 
he find one which he knew before, with some 
slight modification; but if he goes to Chinese 
he find no letters, nothing to communicate 
sounds, no similarity, the method radically 
different, and not one word like wffiat he has 
known before, and when he knows the pro¬ 
nunciation of rvords and sentences the sound 
does not at all direct to the character which 
is the sign of the same idea." 

The literature of the Chinese language is 
varied and extensive. Every department of 
literature known to Europeans has its corre¬ 
sponding branch in the language of China, 
Their mythology is ancient and peculiar. 
Their eacred wrilings are of the age of Con¬ 
fucius (five hundred years previous to the 
Christian era), that sage himself being the 
chief of this class of authors. Confucius is 
the great prophet and teacher of the nation, 
and his maxims are laws. He is as much 
followed by the higher classes as EuddJia by 
the middle ranks. Many of the maxims of 
Confucius are beautiful, but they are evi¬ 
dently derived from the Jewdah Scriptures, 
and are easily distinguishable from those of a 
Chinese origin. The great mass of the pre¬ 
cepts of the follow^ers and expositors of Con - 
fucius, as well as of the philosopher himself, 
are such as a shrewd worldly wisdom would 
suggest, and have no higher motive than 
convenience, personal advantage, or the love 
of fame. 

Education is encouraged by the state, and 
approved of by the people. The character 
of the education given is such as to increase 
the national egotism, to teach the people at 
large to despise women and foreigners, and 
to train those up in the philosophy of Con^ 
fucius who aspire to serve the empire in 
political situations. 

The gove rn ment is a pure desp otism, Th ere 
is no aristocracy but that of learning, ^Vealth 
has Its influence; but as all that a man is and 
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has belong to the emperor, it is not always 
judicious to allow his %vealth to be knoviu. 
The eldest son has a double portion of the 
family property. The mandarins are the 
chief officers of slate, and none can attain to 
this degree until after various and severe 
examinations in the learning of their nation. 
The emperor assumes numerous titles full of 
the most absurd pretension, and in a certain 
degree demands from his people religiona 
worship. Foreigners are despised and hated, 
intercourse with them being reluctantly con- 
ceded. 

The origin of the Chinese is lost in the 
remotest antiquity. Some of the hooka of 
the Hindoos represent them aa of Indian 
origin ; their own records, with more pro¬ 
bability, assign to a region in the nortli- 
west of the empire tlieir primitive home. 
Possibly the Hindoo race may have sprung 
from a tribe or family in the same monn- 
tainons region, whose abode and physical 
peculiarities produced all their divergent 
characteristics. The Chinese mixed with 
otlier races “Malays, and probably races 
which have long since ceased to have a dis¬ 
tinctive existence, so that in the long course 
of ages they have assumed their present type 
of humanity. Some winters represent them 
as descendants of a pre-Adamite race. Those 
who take this view of course dispute the 
interpretation of the Scripture narrative, if 
not the narrative itself,—that Adam and Eve 
Tvere the primeval pair. Notwithstanding 
the learned and ingenious torture to which 
the passage has been subjected by critics 
and ethnologists, such a view is opposed 
to the plain import of the Scripture decla¬ 
ration—God hath made of one blood ali 
the nations of men.'^ 

Having described the general character 
and condition of China proper, the features 
of the country, its productions, people, their 
customs, character, religion, language, litera¬ 
ture, and government, it only remains to com¬ 
plete the description of China proper by some 
notice of its capital and chief cities, 

Pekin is the great metropolis of the empire, 
the seat of government, and “the centre of 
the imperial throne.” It is situated in a vast 
alluvial plain, rich in soil, and teeming uith 
cultivated productions, and from it as a centre 
radiates a great system of river and canal 
communication, which connects it with tiie 
most fertile parts of China proper, and tho 
great nuclei of population. The country 
around Pekin has an agriculture superior to 
that of any other part of China, although the 
city stands on a sandy and arid sod. It is 
divided into two parts —the northern and 
southern; the former, which ^ the Tartar city, 
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k in tlie form of a parallelogram, tLe sides 
of' wliioh face the four cardinal points. Its 
area is about twelve eqrmre miles.* The 
walls are thirty feet high, twenty^bve feet in 
breadth at the base, and twelve feet in breadth 
at the top, the inclination being on the inner 
Bide. Near the gates, of wdiich there are 
seven, the walls are faced with marble and 
granite, in other places with large hricks 
cased in a mortar of lime and clay, which 
is as hard as the hardest stone.f The im¬ 
posing appearance of the exterior is not sus¬ 
tained by a corresponding grandeur within. 
Tiie city is mean in the appearance of its 
private houses, streets, and public buildings. 
The principal streets are well laid out as to 
shape and width, hut they are unpaved and 
filthy, and are generally filled with stench, 
emitted by great earthen pans of ordure, 
collected for manure. 

The business streets receive a certain pic¬ 
turesque appearance from the diversity of 
signboards, ornamented with inscriptions, 
jointed representations, ribbons, long strips 
of man}^--coloured paper, and frequently broad ^ 
flags. The great concourse of persons pass¬ 
ing along the thoroughfares or dealing in the 
shops also attract the stranger^s attention, and 
present a lively scene. Sometimes the crowds 
cover the w'hole area of the street, and arc 
often suddenly dispersed to the right and 
left hy long procesBions of mandarins, attended 
by men carrying nnibrellas, painted lanterns, 
and various insignia of office ; also by funeral 
processions, the women advancing in front, 
utteiing loud and piercing cries. Man‘iage 
trains are among the compact lines of persons 
which seek a passage, always civilly yielded; 
these are accompanied by drums and other 
loud instruments of music. Dromedaries, 
with coal from Tartary, sedan chairs, provi¬ 
sion carts, jugglers, itinerant musicians, ped¬ 
lars, and quacks, passing to and fro, form a 
motley scene. The streets are occu|)ied be¬ 
yond the linea of shops by ranges of stalls, and 
a Babel of strange sounds reigns along those 
rows, as the chapmen endeavour to commend 
their goods, and the purchasers question their 
worth or quality. 

The street performances of tumblers, jug¬ 
glers, and mountebanks, are well rewarded; 
and the stolid Chinese, as we are accustomed 
to deem them, may be'seen enjoying mirth 
and laughter in tlieir moat boisterous forms. 
One might suppose that the worship of 
jMomus was the chief occupation among all 
the din of sounds and changing scones pass¬ 
ing around. 

The northern division of Pekin contains 
three enclosures, ono within another, and 
• Tlie Rev. Thomaa Phillipe. f EarroT?^. 


each surrounded by a wall. The first con¬ 
tains the imperial palace and household; the 
second was originally intended for the public 
officers, and the residence of the great officers 
of state, but, in addition, merchants have 
talten up tlieir abodes, and transact their 
business there; the third enclosure is for the 
citizens generally. The first, or inmost en¬ 
closure, is the most architectura] and impos¬ 
ing ; it is called the “ Forbidden City,” 

The opinions of the Chinese, in the re¬ 
moter provinces, concerning their capital is 
absurd, investing it wdth an exaggerated 
grandeur, ludicrous to those who have seen 
it. They believe that its palaces are marble, 
the columns of silver, the throne, and all the 
insignia of royalty, of gold, and sparkling 
with the costliest gems. 

The southern portion of Pekin is less 
strictly guarded than the northern, but Is 
very papulous. The whole is surrounded 
hy a Tvall, the circumference within which is 
twenty-five miles. The suburbs are very 
extensive, and also very populous, containing 
streets, in wffiich are large shops with fronts 
expensively carved and gilt. Mr. Barrow 
gives some account of the architectural pre¬ 
tensions of Pekin, which differ too little from 
those of the country generally to deserve 
further notice. Its population is eatimated at 
tw’o millions, but the jealous policy of the 
government has precluded the possibility of 
obtaining accurate information concerning it, 
China, so long closed against the residence 
of Europeans, except the mission, of Yhe 
Jesuits, was partially opened in 1842, being 
the result of the sueeesaful military operations 
of Sir Hugh (novr Lord) Gough, and by the 
diplomatic negotiatloris of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger. According to tbe treaty then eflected, 
five ports were to be opened to universal 
commerce, and every facility was to be af¬ 
forded to tbe residence in those places of 
strangers w^bo came for the purposes of trade. 
The ports to be opened were Canton, Amoy, 
Poo - cho 0 - f 0 o, N ingpo, and Sh an gh ai. Be fore 
giving a description of these cities, it is 
desireable to place the terms of the treaty 
before the reader, so far as is necessary to 
enable him to nndcrsland the present position 
of Englishmen In China, their rights, and the 
causes of the complaints which have once 
more rendered an appeal to arms necessary. 

1842.—Meetings were held by oOieera of 
the two powers, in whlcli preliminariea were arraisgeB. 
A genuine statement of facts was sent to tbe emperor, 
the demands of the Eritisb made known to bi,m, aud lier- 
mission granted to the commUaioaerfl to conclude a treaty 
in accordance witli Ihem. 

30.—The livst interview took place between 
the pkiiipotcntiajiea oa board the C&rnie(illis —a visit of 
I ceremony only. 
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Jftffitsi 24.—^The visit waa returned ou shore by Sic 
Henry Pottiugcr, Sir Hugh Goughs and Sir William 
Parker. 

Juffiist 26.—The high pleuipotentiarie* held a meeting 
on shore for the purpose of consulting the terms of the 
treaty* 

Atiffusi 29*““A treaty of peace was signed before 
Naiikhi, on board the by Sir Henry PotUnger 

on the ]>art of Great Britain^ and by Ke-ying, Elepoo* 
and Nen-Kien, on the part of the Emperor of China, 
The most impoitnnt provisions of the treaty, as stated by 
Sir Henry Pottinger, arc aa foUovvs:— 

J. Lasting jJcaue and friendship between the two 
empires* 

2. China to pay twenty-one million dollars in the 
coEtrse of the present and three sueeeediug years* 

3. I’he ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, 
ftisd Slianghai to be threw a open to British merchants i 
consular officers to be appointed to reside at them ^ and 
regular and Just tariffs of import and export, as well as 
inland transit duties^ to be established and published* 

4. The island of lioug-Kong to be ceded in perpetuity 
to her Britanuic majesty, her heirs and successors. 

5. All subjects of her Britauuic majesty, whether 
uatiTcs of Europn or India, who may be confined in 
any part of the Chinc?se empire, to be nuconditionally 
released. 

6* An act of full and entire atnuealy to be published 
by the emperor, under bis imperial sign-manual and 
seal, to all Chinese subjects, on accoimt of their having 
held service under the British government or its officers. 

7. Correspondence to be cendneted ou terms of perfect 
equality bet ween the officers of botii goYernments* 

8, On the emperor^s assent being received to this 
treaty, aud the paymeut of the first six milUou dollars, 
her Britan uic majesty’s forces to retire from Nankin and 
the Grand Canal, and the military posts at Chiuhai to be 
also withdrawn i but the islands of Chimu and Kudang- 
Bu arc to be held until the money payments aud Ibo 
arrangeraenls for opening the ports be completed* 

September 8.—The emperor signifies his assent to the 
conditions of the treaty. 

Becember 31*—The Great Seal of England is affixed to 
the treaty* 

July 22, 184S,—A proclamation issued by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, siguifying that the ratifications of the treaty of 
Nankin have been exchanged under the signs-inanual aud 
seals of her m^^esty the Q[ieeu of Great Britain and his 
majesty the Emperor of China; and that a commercial 
treaty has been concluded; the trade according to the 
new system to commence at Canton on the 27th of July; 
the four remaining ports to be opened as soon as the 
imperial edict to that effect has been received. 

Thi? edbt was afterwards issued, the ports 
were opened, and consuls appointed* At 
Canton, however, it was pretended by the 
representative of hia imperial majesty that 
tlie treaty could not be carried into effect, 
in consequence of the turbulent character of 
tim people of that city, and the old restric¬ 
tions were enfoTced with little mitigation. 
The British authorities, meekly adopting what 
they considered a conciliatory policy, allowed 
this infraction of the treaty, forgetting that 
orientals never appreciate concessions made 
from such motives, but look upon them as 
proofs of the intellectual imbecility of those 
who make them, or as signs of their political 
weakness, or evidences that they are ashamed | 


of their owm cause and principles, and doubt 
its justice. The Cantonese thiia reasoned : 
they supposed that, after having made the 
experiment of war upon the empire, the Eng¬ 
lish believed it to be invincible; that the 
liberty of commerce granted by the emperor 
arose from hia great clemency, and somewhat 
from hia contempt of the barbarians, whose 
power he had tested, and proved to he as 
the wdilow before the monsoon; ” that the 
English dare not enforce the treaty at Can¬ 
ton, the citizens of which would prove their 
loyalty to the too clement emperor, and 
teach an important lesson to the barbarians, 
by refusing them ingi'esa to their city. The 
English aiithoritiea had the extraordinary 
infatuation to submit to this, and with the 
approval of the country generally, The 
Peel party, the peace party, the free-trade 
]}arty, and many enlightened and humane 
English citizens, upheld the government in 
overlooking the breach of treaty, and, fer 
the sake of peace and humanity, endeavour¬ 
ing to conduct their commerce at Canton 
under the restrictions which the violaters 
of the treaty imposed. Tlie result vrae 
outrages and wrongs upon English and other 
foreign citizens, and at last an appeal to arms 
in 1857. A peremptory demand for the 
faithful execution of the treaty the moment 
any hesitation was evinced to comply with it 
would have spared the shedding of much 
blood and tlie loss of much property, as well 
as have secured years ago a fair, if not 
friendly feeling, with the Cantonese, w^ho 
continued to cherish hatred and contempt 
to strangers, under the inflated ideas of their 
importance and povrer, wdiich the submission 
of the English conduced to foster* The 
native merchants of Canton* and the viceroys 
of the emperor, exasperated the native pre¬ 
judices for their own venal purposes. There 
was a supplementary treaty to that of Nan¬ 
kin, which has been felt very injiirionsly by 
the British traders at all the ports* 

KriraeiJifrom the Suppiementiiry Treaty^ Oct. 8, 1842* 

Aar. IV.—-After the five porta of Cantoc, Foo-ehoo- 
foo, Amov, Nliigpo, and Shanghai, shall be thrown open, 
English mer;;liaijts shall be allowed to fratje oaiy at those 
five ports. Neither shall they repair to any other porta 
or places, nor will the Chinese people at any otlier porta 
or places be permitted to trade with them. If English 
merchant-vessela shall, in eonf ravention of this agreement, 
and of a proclamation to the same purport to be issued by 
the British plenipotentiary, repair to any other ports or 
places, the Chinese government officers shall be at liberty 
to seise and confiscate both vessels and cargoes; and 
should Chinese people be discovered clandestinely dealing 
with English merchants at any otlier ports or places, they 
shall he punished by the Chinese government in such 
maimer as the law may direct* 

Art. VI,-“It is agreed that English merchants and 
others residing at or resorting to the five ports to he 
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opened, ahaU not go into the surrounding country heyond 
alioit iatancea to be named by the local authorities in 
concert with the British consul, and on no pretence for 
purposes of trattic. Seamen and persona beloncing to the 
shi|)e shall only be allowed to land under autkorily and 
rules, which will be fised by the consul in cominimication 
with the local officers j and should any persona whatever 
infringe the stipulations of this article, and wander away 
into the country, they shall be seized and handed over to 
the British consul for suitable punishment. 

The interpi^etatioii of the clause Hniiimg 
the distance to which British subjects may go 
into the country, has been a source of per¬ 
petual dispute, and the lives of Englishmen 
have been repeatedly sacrificed, when they 
were, as they supposed, enjoying such liberty 
in the country as the treaty allowed. At 
all the ports except Canton the severity of the 
imperial restrictions have been relaxed, and 
some adventurous Englishmen have penetrated , 
far into the interior* 

Canton is situated in a plain, which is well. 
cultivated ; tliere are undulated landscapes at 
no great distance, and a hold line of hills 
towards the north-east* The city is divided 
into twm portions—^north and south; the for¬ 
mer is called the old city, the latter the new* 
The northern is the Tartar town, and is three 
times as large, and nearly three times as 
populous, as the Chinese towm. The new I 
city ** is enclosed by Tvalls, w-hicb are carried ^ 
down to the river. The suburbs greatly 
exceed the city In extent, and are very popn- 
lona. The population of the town and its 
environs is generally computed at one million. 

There are few places more repulsive to a 
European. The streets are narrow lanes, 
reeking wdth abominable odours, and filled 
with a filthy, riotous, and arrogant population* 
Kew Ghina Street, Curiosity Street, and some 
otheTs near the foreign residences, afford 
innnmerable vistas of long narrow lanes, such 
as no European imagination could con¬ 
ceive* The confusion and ero’wding of so 
vast a population in such thoroughfares must 
occasion great Ineonvenience, especially as 
any large object, Euch as a load protruding 
far from the head or shoulders of a coolie, or 
a mandarin carried in his chair upon the 
shoulders of four men, necessarily fills a large 
portion of the space* The people bear these 
incou'veniences with good humour, and acci¬ 
dents seldom occur, Fires are, however, very 
frequent, and terrible destruction is created 
by them. The style of the houses is inferior, 
but there are good taverns and hotels, to 
which the merchants resort whose families 
are at a distance ; and when these buildings 
are lighted up gaily at night, tbev present a 
cheerful and sometimes almost brilliant spec¬ 
tacle* Canton has one hundred and tweuty- 
seven temples, pagodas, and joss-houses. 
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The situation of the town on the Canton 
River gives it great commercial advantages, 
which are increased hy the character and 
resources of the country beyond it* The 
sinuosities and intricacies of the river's ap¬ 
proach are most troublesome to mariners, 
and, were the Chinese more shiUed in the art 
of w^ar, would furnish great advantage against 
a maritime enemy attempting Canton* In 
the vicinity of the city itself the river washes 
into the land in innumeiable creeks, A large 
number of the inhabitants reside in boats 
upon the water: this river population has 
been computed %^arioufily from one to two 
hundred thonsand—the latter is probably the 
more correct computation. The boats are 
somewhat arkrshaped, and mig-ht, at a little 
distance, be mistaken for Avooden bouses built 
along the low banks of the stream. Their 
occupants live in much harmony, talcing good 
humourcdly and patiently the accidents %yhicli 
must Bometimes, but do not often, occur 
to their fioatiiig tenements. When, on the 
Iflth of December, 1857, the EritiBh and 
French sqnadrons anchored off the city, the 
terror of these river-residents was great; and 
the sight afforded by so vast a population 
moving aw^ay upon the w^ater w^aa extraordi¬ 
nary and impressive. The allies, in their 
clemency, allowed this movement; and those 
who on shore resided in wooden and portable 
dwellings, took them down with great rapidity, 
and removed them out of the range of the 
gnna* The river here divides Canton from 
lion an, situated on the opposite side. The 
channel is not three hundred yards wide, and 
it appears much narrovrer when covered by 
the mass of boats already described* The 
mandarin passage-boats, with high poops 
elaborately carved, and the flower-boats 
painted gaily, and hung within with lustres 
and lanterns, give an air of the inctiiresque 
to v'hat otherwise would be sombre and 
monotonons. The cargo-boats which ply in 
their trade, and which, unlike the hut-boats 
which are dwellings, are constantly moving 
about, and give a maritime aspect to the 
river* which reheves the sameness created by 
the long, dull linos of the motionless habita¬ 
tions of those whose home is on the water. 
The gentleman who correBponded with the 
Times during the hostile operations at the 
close of 1857, describing the appearance of 
the river and city at the moment wdien the 
latter was cleared of the fugitive boats, baa 
afforded a more distinct idea of the place and 
its aspect viewed from on board ship, than 
any other writer who has imparted his 
impressions of Canton:—*^And now the 
channel is clear. We have an uninterrupted 
view along it* It is not nearly so vide as 
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tlie Tlmmea at Wapping, and moreover tliere 
are no bridges to interrupt tbe line of sight; 
but the buildings on each side are much of 
the same character as those at Wapping and 
TLotherhithe—the warehouses of Honan on 
the rightj the low buildings of Canton on the 
left. About half-a*niile up there is a wide 
intervalj covered only with heaps of building 
rubbish/but having no structure standing but 
a newly-built Chinese gateway—sort of 
triumphal arch, where on is in Chinese 
characters, ^ Tlie site of Hog Lane/ Beyond 
this interval, as large or larger than the 
Temple Oardens—an interval winch will he 
readily recognised as the location of the 
destroyed factories—there are ruins. High, 
square, brich-built pillars start up from the 
cUhris of their fallen roofs; these are the 
remains of tlie hongs and warehouses, bat¬ 
tered or buried during the retaliatory attack 
of the British fleet. A little further on, 
where the stream slightly widens, there is an 
islet in mid-channel: it is covered with the 
wTeek of masonry; stones and brickwork are 
lying about in shapeless masses j but nine 
trees, wddeh have survived the deed of vio¬ 
lence these ruins tell of, rise in the interstices, 
and shake their leaves and offer shade. This 
islet shuts in the view and closes the vista; 
it is the site of the Dutch Folly Fort,” 

Probably no large city, at all events out of 
China, ever possessed so little architeetural 
attractions. The northern portion, where 
the residence of the viceroy and the public 
offices are situated, is much pleasanter than 
the southern, for it contains large gardens 
belonging to state functionaries; but "with 
the exception of certain elevated spots, occu¬ 
pied by forts, the w'hole aspect of the city, 
from whatever point it is view'Cd, is dreary 
and monotonous. 

The country on. the banks of the Canton 
River has seldom been admired, but the 
writer last quoted expresses an animated 
admiration of it. When he visited it last 
November, the second rice crop ivas being 
gathered, the patches of sugar-cane looked 
green and reedy, and the bananas still clus¬ 
tered upon the trees; the climate at that 
eeasou is not severe, and the landscape wears 
a pleasing aspect. The country is a rich 
alluvial vale, clotted and intersected with 
granite liills. 

Shanghai is the capital of a department 
called Snug-lceang-foo. It is surrounded by 
a wall three miles in circumference, wdiicli is 
entered by six gates, A canal, tiveuty feet 
in width, surrounds this from wliicli 

others branch through the city. The town is 
also Biiri'ounded and intersected either by rivers 
or canals; and the whole country, for many 
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miles, is cut through by dykes, ditches, and 
drains, which irrigate the soil and drain it, as 
may he required, A considerable section of 
the towm near to the western gate is occupied 
by gardens. There is a good line of river 
frontage, extending half a mile, suitable for 
commercial convenience, Ou the north-east 
suhnrljs laud has been set apart for foreign 
residents. The site of the city is excellent 
for trade! it is generally regarded as eaUi- 
hrious. Tlie climate, for a consider able portion 
of the year, is agreeable to Europeans; but in 
the height of enmmor the glass rises to 
100^. w-hile in the deptli of winter it falls 
to 24°, The population is about one-fffth 
that of Cauton, and one-tenth that of Pekin, 
Shanghai is geographically situated 33° 24 
north latitude, 121° 32' east longitude, on 
the hanlis of the Woosuug River, at the point 
of its confluence with the AA’augpoo, and is dis¬ 
tant about twelve miles from the coniluence 
of the Yang-tse. The following picturesque 
description of tlie approach to the city ig 
given by the gentleman who lias been before 
quoted as the most recent traveller in China 
whose accounts have been given to the public:— 
At a distance of three miles, in the grey 
twilight, Shangliai looks like a distant view 
of Woolwich, The tall spars of the Piq'iie 
frigate, the English and American steamers 
of wav, and a beet of merchant vessels, give 
an air of life and bustle to the waters of this 
noble tributary to the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
liighcr up, where a turn in the river gives 
an inland appearance, w e see a multitudinous 
mass of junk masts, just as from Greenwicli 
and Woolwich Ave see the spars of the sliips 
that crowd our docks. All tells of a large 
commerce requiring a strong protection. In 
this indistinct light tlie * hongs* of the Euro¬ 
pean settlement loom like the ship slips at 
Deptford or Woolwich. It is only upon a 
near approach that they resolve themselves 
into fine finished buildings, some columned 
like Grecian temples, some square and mas¬ 
sive like Italian palaces, but all deckratory 
that the res emgusta dorni is a woe unkziow n 
to Englishmen in China. 

“Tlie English settlement at Shanghai is 
situate upon a bend of this I'iver A angpoo: 
its boundaries are its fortifications. On one 
side tlie Soo-choo River, Avlifch cornea down 
from the great city Soo-choo (the Birmingham, 
of China), and falls into the Wangpoo, forms 
its limits. On the other side, the Yang- 
kang-pang canal shuts it from tlie seftlement 
allotted to the French. This French allot¬ 
ment extends up to tlie w'alls of the Chinese 
city of Shanghai. The frontage upon tiie 
Waiigpoo,hetw^een the Soo-choo River and the 
canal^ is nearly a mile in lengtli, and the set- 
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tleuiGiit 63 tt 6 iKlb backwards about half a Hiilc* 
This space is divided into sc^iiares by six 
roads at right angles with the river, and 
three parahel to it, and in these 
the residences and godowus of the commercial 
lionses, each in its siuTounding plot of orna¬ 
mented ground. In the rear of all is the 
Shanghai i*acecom*seJ' 

The conimercial importance of Shanghai is 
very great. In 1856, the number of British 
ships which unloaded at the quays was 309, 
their united burthen being 93,943 tons- The 
imXDorts of Shanghai which, during the same 
year, passed throiigli the custom-house from 
all parts, were of tho value of £3,010,511 r 
this ivas irrespective of the grand import 
from British India of opium to the value of i 
£4,634,305. The tea expoited to Europe, 
America, and Australia, tho silk exported 
chiefly to Europe, and a few other commodi¬ 
ties also sent abroad, reacbed the enormous 
value of £11,932,806. Of course the dif¬ 
ference was received by China in the pre¬ 
cious metals, cbiedy silver; this was one of 
the causes of that great drain of silver from 
Europe and America, which has affected the 
monetary and commercial world, and whicli, 
for a time, appeared to be a puzzle to finan¬ 
ciers and capitalists. During tlic year 1857 
there was a great increase in the imports, but 
a Btill greater in the exports, requiring a 
larger payment in the precious metals to 
adjust the balance. The returns have not 
3 >^et reached Europe by which these state¬ 
ments cun be xuoved, but arsons intimately 
acquainted with the commerce of the x>ort 
affirm that the xn'^^portion of exx^orts to 
imports during 1857 will require nearly 
double the amount of silver to bo i}aid at 
Shanghai, Tliia J result of 

tlie industry of the peox>le and the enterprise 
of foreigners, chiefly English and Americans, 
while tho signs of bad govenmient prevail all 
tlirough tlmt -pixvt of the interior, of which 
Hhanghai is the natural outlet, 0fficial x^iecula- 
tion, and the grinding oppressions which have 
created a great rebellion, Imve worried and ^ 
distressed the country, and left it without 
roads; while its wonderful water-lines have 
been ]>Grmitted to fall into decay over a con¬ 
siderable area of country where these are 
essential to the public weal. 

There is a mail between Shanghai aud 
Hong-Kong, carried by five steam ere of two 
Imndred and ninety horse-power. It is 
alleged that cargoes of opium produce tlie 
chief profit realised i there are generally six 
British receiving ships in the river, to M^bich 
the Chinese rexxnir for the article. The cen¬ 
tre of the great eommerce of Shanghai is 
the foreign settlement already referred to. 


and W'hich merits a more particular descrip¬ 
tion. Tlie buildings are very large, well 
built, two stories in height, with upper veran¬ 
dahs, and lower ones of a different form. 
The garden-ground is laid out with firs, 
slirubB, and flowers. The tea and silk ware¬ 
houses are generally about one Imndred and 
thirty feet in length, by forty in width: most 
of them are built of brick, but some of Kbgpo 
granite. The merchants of (Shanghai have 
j the reputation of living in great luxury. 

The most interesting objects in the Chinese 
I city are the English Missionary Church, and 
an American lecture-room. The joss-house 
is an object of curiosity to strangers: in the 
centre of an extensive hall is a large cup, 
with tJie names of those ^vho contributed to 
place it there inscribed upon it. The exte¬ 
rior and entrance are covered 'with figures of 
Buddha and saints curiously carved; also of 
dragons, and strange creatures of Cliinese 
imagination. The interior is liighJy deco¬ 
rated, and large gilt statues of Buddha 
abound. Various emblematical figures, to 
wdiich the vulgar render worshix), are also 
placed there. 

A visit to a Shanghai court of justice in 
1856 by an American^ is thus narrated:— 
** Again we started for the court of justice, 
and this was a memorable half hour in my 
tour. It was a clean, dignified room, with a 
mandarin, whose whole mien bore nnniistake- 
able marks of authority, Bitting on the seat of 
the judge, with xiolicemen, assistants, officials, 
and clerks, on every side; the prisoners, with 
chains about their legs, and arms hid behind 
tiiem, >vere w^aiting their trial and tlie decision 
of the judge. One man was up in the cri¬ 
minal box; bnt the system of examination 
was too cruel for me to continue long in the 
room. First tlie guard struck him fieicely 
over the mouth with a bamboo official staff, 
tho poor wretch sbrioking with pain; the 
other xu’isoners all the while remaining stolid 
and indifferent spectators, not knowing who 
w^as to come next. Afterw-ards another kiml 
of torture was resorted to, the guard making 
the criminal kneel down with liis hands above 
his liead in a x>oEition which extorted yells of 
agony, the jtidgo and the officials all showdng 
the utmost indifference. A little further on 
there W'Cre tw^o criminals with huge bolts 
about their ankles, and the kanga (a large 
square pieco of h^^ug round their 

neck. The wffiole trial seemed a farce^—a 
mixture of bj'utal cruelty with refined bar* 
harism. From tho coiirt we went to the 
bastinado, or jail, and saw scores of prisoners 
above and below: all the cells 'were crow'deil, 
and tlie clanking of chains and lioaiso growls 

^ George Francis Train, Bsq., Boston, MassacluiselSi 
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of the prison era spoke another phase of Chi¬ 
nese life/* !Mi% Train also visited the hospitalj 
Avhich he declares to be equal to those of the 
United States in cnrCj cleanUnesSj and com¬ 
fort. 

On a former page reference was made to 
the existence of fonndling hospitals in China* 
That at Shanghai was visited hy the gentle¬ 
man last quoted, and his acconnt of it affords 
a most striking exhihition of Chinese manners. 
Having described the mode of depositing the 
baby, similar to that already given, he ob¬ 
serves :—“ As we entered, the nurses, each 
with a child in lier anus, started off in all 
directions, apparently frightened at the ap¬ 
pearance of the /au-tjtiais (foreign devils). 
It was some time hefoi’e they would come 
out of their rooms, and then they stared at 
us witli unfeigned surprise, I should have 
taken up one of the Lillipiitiau Celestials, but 
I was cautioned against it—for, if no con¬ 
tagious disease bo caught, you are sure to get 
vermin on your dress. We wantiered nhont 
the large apartments from room to room, all 
of whicli had one or two occupants, and some 
were filled with older childi^en, in baby- 
jumpers of strikingly original make, the 
nurses all appearing, after a moment of 
fright, to gasic upon tho strange sight of 
features, manners, and dress. Is it possible, 
said I, that all the charitable institutions of 
the European and Anglo-Saxon race are 
observed in such detail in Asiatic China !** 

Among tho modern enterprises of Shanghai 
is a largo market, which an American was 
erecting at a recent period, and which, pos¬ 
sibly, by this time has been brought to a 
conipletion. 

The city of Foo-choo-foo (called also Hoh- 
choo) is situated in T north latitude, and 
in 119° 15^ east longitude. This is a very 
large town—one of the largest in China. The 
circumscribing w'all is eight and a half miles 
in extent. It is the capital of the province 
of Fo-kien, The popnlation is computed at 
more than half a million. The country around 
forms a circular basin, with a diameter of 
twenty miles. The nsnal uniformity and 
monotony of a Chinese city is to ho found in 
this, hut there are various relieving circum¬ 
stances. Trees are planted at various places, 
which, notwithstanding theii* pent-up situa¬ 
tion, display their verdure and refresh the 
eye. At the northern extremity a hill rises 
abruptly, and is crowned by a watcli-tow^er, 
wliich can bo seen from the ^vhole city and 
the country around for some distance. On 
the south-east another hill rises five hundred 
feet, its sides ornamented with temples and 
the better description of dwellings. Between 
these two hills iu the southern section of tlie 


city there are two rather striking pagodas. 
The residences of the great mandarins arc 
indicated by tall decorated poles or hy painted 
walls. The city walls are devious, strangely 
coloured, and bear conspicuous buildings, 
meant for watcli-towers. The writer last 
quoted describes his visit, which was made at 
night, under the guidance of Chinese boat¬ 
men; and represents himself as taken througli 
lanes dismal in the lantern*s shade, up dirty, 
ragged, stone-fenced streets, down under 
deeper arches than before, only to go up 
again stone steps almost perpendicular to an 
immense height. 

It waa not until 1853 that Foo-choo-foo 
assumed importance in the eyes of the foreign 
merchants: tho disturbances at Canton and 
the I eh ell ion at Shanghai brought it into 
notice. American enterprise has the credit 
of having first turned the port to advantage, 
hut tlie first vessel which left it freighted 
wdth Chi nose produce was Hutch. 

The streets are narrow, intricate, and nu- 
sightly, as is the case with all Chinese towns; 
probably they are narrow’er in Foo-choo-foo 
than ill any oth e r grea t city o f Chi n a. Harr ow 
as tlie streets are, they^ are made more so hy 
the encroachments of the vendors of various 
commodities, who occupy the side-ways, so 
as to leave in the centre scarcely any room 
for a chair to be carried through. 

The most conspicuous buildings arc the 
treasury department, and the houses of tlic 
various officials. There are tw’o temples of 
some note^—nne dedicated to ^*the god of 
war,” and one to “the goddess of mercy.** 
The viceregal pakee, the college, and jail, 
are all worthy of some consideration, hnt 
their exterior is not remarkable, except for 
the curious decorations, whicli show the Chi¬ 
nese desire of display, An intelligent tra¬ 
veller who passed throngli the streets of tho 
city declares that tho people*s industry sur¬ 
passed anything wdtnesBcd hy him anywhere, 
although lie had visited every portion of the 
globe. So intent were many of tho mechanics 
upon their business, that although a European 
carried in a chair through their streets was a 
rare sight, and great crow^ds folloived that 
in which our observer was seated, yet these 
workmen never raised their eyes from their 
occupations. Tins traveller considered the 
Niugpo temple the best piece of architecture 
at Fouchow; it lias numerous apartments, 
and gallenes oddly stuccoed, or carved, or 
paiLted. There are two enormous columns 
of granite, its cMef exterior ornament, and 
these are covered with designs the most 
peculiar. These specimens of Chinese archi¬ 
tectural taste cost '^two almas”—ten thou¬ 
sand dollars, which, consideiing the cheap- 
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ness of material and labour in Clniie, would 
equal £4000 in England, and probably more* 
The sculpture on these columns is tastefully 
executed m some instances^ but the chief 
effect is produced by the originality and 
oddity of the designa. 

The bridge of Waw-ehow is one of the 
curiosities of the city; it ia an immense 
structure* The first part of it, from tlie 
south side to the island of Ohang-cliow, con¬ 
sists of nine stone arches; it is three hundred 
and thirty feet long by twelve wide; from tlie 
island the bridge is continued to the Xan-toe 
suburb, a distance of thirteen liimdred feet. 

“ The upper bridge, on the Avestern side, is 
cleA^en thousand feet in length/^ The “whole 
of the lines of bridges are occupied witli street 
vendors, retailing pancakes, bamboos, and 
iimumerable oddities of food, apparel, and 
utensils, the use of Avhich could not be recog¬ 
nised by a Euro^jean, The result of this 
shoplvecping on tlie bridge tlioroughfares is 
to narrow still more their original inade¬ 
quate dimensions, and thereh}' impede tlie 
traffic* Tu'ice,” rote a traveller, ayIio 
recorded his experience of the bridge of 
WaAV-sliOAV, my chair Avas near going over, 
and once I Avaa held bodily over the tumbling 
Avaters beloAv for more than a minute, so as to 
let an immense cort^gG Avith a Oiinese man¬ 
darin go by. Tina bridge is old, but strong 
as petrified rock; and hoAv the architect 
raised the immense stones to their resting- 
place Avith the simple macliiuery of China 1 
am at a loss to uiiderstand.” Tlie same Avriter 
records the experience of another day in the 
streets of this city in the folloAA'ing interesting 
record :—While passing along one of the 
AAudest streets avc suddenly saAV a great com¬ 
motion among tlic citissens, and a most abrupt 
dropping of my chair came immediately after ; 
tlieu appeared bauds of Chinese music; then 
officers of state, on little long-haired, dirty 
white ponies, AAUth pikes and shields, followed 
by a company of infantry, one upon another, 
in splendid confusion; and just at this moment 
my coolie got another crack over the head 
with a bamboo for being too anxious to view 
a pompous mandarin; others came pouring 
on—musicians and guards—and soon some 
well-cXressed chair-bearers; and then it was 
that I discoA^ered tlie cause of this immense 
assemblage, and Avliy I had been so grossly 
insulted by having my chair throAvu into the 
mud—for I was just then in tlie presence of 
his most royal and noble exellency the Tartar 
general of the province and country round 
about. More of his attacJii& folloAved, and 
everything was again quiet. On mentioning 
this circumstance on my return to the British 
consul, he said it Avas most itnusual to meet 
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the great officer away from his palace, hut 
that his want of courtesy only tends to show 
the still hostile feeling which the mandarins, 
not immediately interested, have against 
foreigners* I also have been told that the 
prefect has sent tivo or tliree most insulting 
notes to her majesty's representative. Save 
that unceremonious reception, Ave met witli 
no hard treatment from the dense croAvd that 
followed us through the palace-yard, Avlierc 
Ave Avere obliged to leave our chairs, tlirough 
Cariosity Street, one of the AAudest in the city. 
The Tartar general Avas completely Avrapped 
in furs, and, as he ivas paraded past, looked 
dow 2 i upon us AAuth the greatest possible 
contempt, Wc examined in Curiosity Street 
the whole assortment of bronze and stone 
ornaments, and saw many beautiful epeeimens 
of ivory-carving, AA^ood-AVork, and tortoise¬ 
shell, all AAhich shoAA^ patience, plodding, and 
ingenuity, remarkahle, for each specimen is 
made Avith the simplest machinery. My 
companion made some purchases of bronze, 
but I Avas more amused AAuth some lacquered 
AA^are that was on exhibitiou in one of the 
shops, and purchased eighty dollars' Avortli of 
little boxes (exquisitely ornamented, entirely 
made of lacquer), and a beautiful lady’s 
dressing-case, Avith more couq>artment& than 
cells in a honeycomb* These presents for 
home are most valuable, because bo rare; 
only one indiYidiial in the empire possesses 
the secret, and Eon chow is the only i^lace 
AYhcrc they can be bought, hence the enor¬ 
mous prices Avhich are charged, for all that 
he manufactures that are not sold to foreigners 
are taken to the imperial ]>a]ace at Pekin, 
Avhich accounts for the independence of the 
artist—no rival in his Japanese skill, and an 
emperor and empress for patrons! SaA^e in 
tliat AA onderful AA^are, I tlniik that the much- 
celebrated CuriosIty Street of Fouchow is 
oA^ex’-rated, One day soon disappeared in 
searching about that old city, which numbers 
some six hundred thousand souls, and, if the 
suburbs are also included, possibly a million. 
But, from my description of what I saAV in 
Shanghai, you may judge of my experience 
to-day* My time did not admit of my going 
oA^er the grounds of the old British consulate, 
formerly a monastery of mxxch antiquity and 
consequent interest, from AAffiich site the AueAv 
of the city is most beautifxAl; neither did I 
visit the far-famed monastery of Cosa-shan, 
situated about fourteen hundred feet aboA^e 
the city, commanding a most imposing Anew 
for miles around* The quaint bell and im¬ 
mense gong struck by the priests—^^the ancient 
relic of Buddha —ta AAdiale's tooth—an old 
priest, said to be five hundred years of age* 
AA'ho liv’es in a cage, with finger-nails four 
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iiicliea long, and wlio loolta in aplendid con- i 
dition for a man who eats nothing, and has 
been starving himself for centuries—the pond 
of tame fish which the good fathers feed from 
the liaiid—and the singular semi-Catholic, 
semi-harbarons style of costume and manners, 
would have amply repaid me for my time; 
but my time would not admit of it, and the 
day was rainy, else I might have accepted 
Mr. Hale's mountain-chair, so generously 
proffered by the British consul.” The peak 
overhanging the monastery is two thousand 
seven hundred feet above the sea, and with a 
good glass mountains, rivers, and villages can 
be seen at great distances. On the e^ttreme 
point, Europeans who have ascended the 
mountain have left their memorial in a stone 
pile, called a casm, each adding a piece to 
the lieap. 

The population within the walla of the city 
is about six hundred thousand; that ndthont 
is about two-thirds of the number, making 
a total of a million. 

The country around is extremely pleasant; 
the villages are populous, the land undulated, 
and in some places the scenery is even fine. 
The Pih-iing Hills offer a very pleasing place 
of excursion for the Europeans and Americans 
who reside within the town; these are not 
numerous, comprising in all about fifty foreign 
residents, merchants, consuls and their offi¬ 
cials, and missioimties. Only three or four 
ladies were among them at the beginning of 
1857. The merchants and consuls complain 
of the dulness of the place, from the very 
limited European society. The missionaries 
alone seem content with what the other foreign 
residents regard as a trying isolation. Those 
revej^end men are content in their great work, 
and toil on with unceasing soJicitiide, studying 
the language, literature, manners, and cha¬ 
racter of the people, and watching with nn- 
filumhering vigilance for opportunity of bring¬ 
ing the natives to the knowledge of Cliris- 
tianity. Not far from the city a dialect or 
language is spoken which the Ohinese do not 
understand, but, strangely enough, the Canton 
English, as it is called, forms a medium of 
communication. 

It will be instructive to the reader to give 
a few statistics on the exports of Foo-choo- 
foo:— 

BXPOIITS FEO>r FOUCHOW. 

TO OBEAT BBTTAIN. 

JS5S4. lOvesseh. 5,959,000 lbs. 

] 854-5. 35 yessela ........... 10,493,000 „ 

1855-6. 20 YCBsek (Jiily to Jan.) , , . . 15,601,500 ,, 

TO THE UXITEP STATES. 

1353- 4. 2 vessels ........... 1,355,000 lbs. i 

1354- 5. 13 vessels .... ...... . 5,300,000 „ I 

1855-6. 14 vessels (Jalj to Jau.) . . . , fi,843,500 „ I 


In the season 1853-4 about 300,000 lbs. of tea were 
exported eoastvrisc. 

During the season 1854-5 two vessels were dispatched 
to Australia, taking 509,000 lbs, of tea, and three vessels 
out of Ike tbirty-livc to Engkkd went to the continent, 
taking 1,140,000 lbs. of tea. 

Ill 1855-6 three vessels were dispatched to Australia; 
estimated cargoes, 700,000 lbs. To the continent two 
vessels were ^spatehed, taking about 400,000 lbs., aud 
coastwise nearly 1,000,000 lbs, were sent duiiug the 
season. 

The Ifamburg ship Ahiin was the first vessel 
that left Fouehovv with teas for a foreign port; she left 
on the 19th of August, 1833; the American ship Tn^ar 
followed her on. the 27tli of August: both bound for 
London. The last-named arrived first. 

The ship llougnisi was the first vessel to the TFnitcd 
States; slie left Jaunary IGth^ 1854, and was followed by 
the ship Orienial on the 22iid of February, and was lost 
in Kin-pai Pass on the 25th of the same montli, 

Black teas oi'e the prineipal exports.* 

The ueiglibourhood of Foo-choo-foo is in¬ 
fested by pirates, and traders require to keep 
a good look-out^ to carry guns, and have a 
well-appointed crew, practised in email arms. 
Notudthstauding these precautions, terrible 
catastrophes liaTc occurred. Sometimes, 
IxOAYever, the pirates, ev'eii when in dark nights 
they have, with muffled oars, approaclied a 
vessel at anchor, and so escaped the fire of 
its cannon, have paid a bitter penalty for 
their temerity under the rides and revolvers 
of English or Americans. 

Near Foo-ehoo-foo is a place called A^'oo- 
suug, wliich has only of late attracted the 
notice of foreigners. Close by tins there is a 
mission village, erected by tbe American 
Episcopalians; it contains an excellent house 
for the bishop, with a dozen other well- 
biiilfc stone erections, which arc inhabited by 
the clergymen, schoolmasters and mistresses, 
native teachers, medical assistants, &c. T]ie 
beautiful appearance of the village, amidst the 
strange monotonous scenery around it, is like 
an oasis in the desert. 

Ningpo is in longitude 121^ 22^ east, and 
in latitude 29^ 5o" north. It is the capital of 
a department and a province, and is con¬ 
sidered the finest coast city to which foreigners 
are allowed access. The Chinese hold it in 
Ingh reputation for the literary attainment 
and refinement of its citizens. One-fifth of 
the whole population uuthin the walls k com¬ 
puted to be engaged in literature. About a 
tenth of the population beyond flie city walls 
is supposed to consist of sailors aud fisher¬ 
men. The manufactures are cliiefiy mats, 
carpets, and cloth, the latter principally woven 
by women. Tliere are one hundred thousand 
houses and shops taxed by government. The 
population within the walls and in the suburbs 
cannot be Jess than half a million. The city 
is Burrounded by a wall five miles in circum-* 

* Traio. 
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fcrence, and possessing six gates^ ivliicli open 
upon the subiirb or the river, \\lthm this 
wall tlie people maybe said, without a violent 
figure of speech, to be jiaeked together, so 
narrow are the streets and dense the popula¬ 
tion ; yet the principal streets, from which the 
others branch, are sxiaciona, and the houses 
superior to those in other Ciiinese cities, 
Oonsidcrabb epaco is occupied by temples 
and other puhlic buildings, and there are 
some gardens of considerable extent in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the place; tliese arc 
beautifully cultivated, and give a fresh and 
rural appearance to their neighbonrhood* 
The space occupied by these gardens, huild- 
ings, and spacious streets, is so considerable, 
that the dwellings in the remainder of the 
city are crowded together to afford habita¬ 
tions for so numerons a population. These 
circumstances also cause the subiirbs to in¬ 
crease rapid 1}^ 

The people of Xingpo impress strangers 
more favourably than those of any other 
Chinese city; they contrast strikingly wdth 
the rude and boisterous natives of Canton, 
Their bearing to strangers is polite, respect¬ 
ful, and, to some extent, Mnd* 

The Times' special corresjiondent arrived 
at Ningpo at the latter end of August, 1857, 
The iilace was then in great agitation, from 
the depredations made by Portuguese pirates, 
and their destruction by the Chinese fleet, 
and also from the con sequences of the great 
i^ebellion. The correspondent thus records 
his impressions of the place and its commer¬ 
cial importance :—This great city, with its 
three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
its beautiful river, and its excellent water 
connection with the interior, is the least 
valuable of all our connnereial stations, 
Xeitlier tea nor silk is brought down in 
any quantities, and the little tea that is pre¬ 
pared here is sent to Shanghai to be shipped. 
The impoi^tation of British and straits* pro¬ 
duce was last year hut 9 5 ,, and not 

two-thirds of this ’was British mantifaeture. 
The greater Becurity of European ehipping 
and its comparative immunity from the pirates 
outside (whom I saw the other day send a 
whole fleet of junks back into the river) have 
given it somo importance as a shipping port 
for Amoy, Formosa, Bwatow, and tlm straits. 
In 1S56 a hundred and ninety-eight British 
ships, with an aggregate of 25,506 tons, 
loaded here. This carrying trade is likely to 
increase, for the Chinese are becoming quite 
alive to the advantage of a stout ship and an 
English flag. fCaii insure?' is a question 
now very often in a Ohinaman’s mouth, and 
Ohinaniea are rich in this city. Xingpo is 
Btill ill the after-throb of groat oxcitemeut. 


BEITISH EBfPIBE 

Tlie European settlement is on the side of 
the river opposite to the w-ailed city. TI 10 
hongs are not uunicroug, nor very large, and 
they are mixed up with Chinese residences 
and large timber yards (thiiber is the staple 
of Kingpo), and they form a rectangle, tlic 
area behind whieli is occupied by graves and 
paddy-fields, but chiefly by graves.” 

In connection wdtli the opening iiji of China 
to European intercourse, the gentleman re¬ 
ferred to declares that the difficulties are not 
BO great as has been supposed in Europe, 
Before reaching the city of Xmgpo he Imtl 
tra^^ellcd many miles hy the great ’ivater- 
courses, and ho thus observes upon (lie gene¬ 
ral experience of Chinese behaviour avIhcIi 
his journey afforded :—“ We arrived at bTing- 
po, after some discomfort and some necessity 
for strong doses of quinine, but after much 
excitement and great enjoyment. Wo have 
passed four linn dr ed miles of country not 
often before traversed. We have entered 
four hrst-class Chluese cities (two of them 
unknown to European travellers), many 
second class cities, which in other countries 
might he classed as first, and innumerable 
towns and villages. Throughout the i\Iiole 
of our jourhey w'c have received from no 
Chinese an uncivil word or insulting gesture, 
hJo mischievous urchin has thrown stones 
down upon us from any one of the hundreds 
of bridges we passed tlirougli; no one stopped 
us, and no one waylaid us. It is true that 
the mandarins at Peh-Kwaii sent iia a mes¬ 
sage to appear at their yamun, hut when we 
sent answer tliat we ■would endeavour to make 
preparation to receive their visit on board 
our boats, and wlien !Mr, Ed ions had sent 
tliem a Testament, they tooJc the evasive 
answer in good part, and suffered our boat¬ 
men to 2 >rocced, From this journey I draw 
two practical conclusions: the first is, that 
the authorities in China are exceedingly 
anxious in no way to complicate tlieir present 
disputes with England, and, holding in very 
wholesome terror the English name, ate in¬ 
clined to shut their eyes to the presence of 
peaceably conducted foreigners ; the second is, 
that, unless excited by the authorities, as they 
have been at Canton (and as they might have 
been here, for bad the mandarins chosen to 
say we were Portuguese, we should certainly 
have had our throats cut), the Chinese people 
have no objection ivhatcver to the presence 
of foreigners in their cities. Whenever, 
tlierefore, the provisions of a new treaty shall 
open all China to every European provided 
with a passport from his ouux consul, there 
will be no difficulty in the Englisli merchant 
cany in g his own goods up the rivers and 
canals, and into the great cities of China* 
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The people will be glad enough to trade 
with hinij and the anthoiltiee can, i£ they 
will, protect liimT 

There ia, however, a diflflcnlty in the way 
of European intercourse with. China which is 
seldom discnased—the bad conduct of the 
Europeans themselveB. The foregoing ex¬ 
tract shows the spirit entertained towards 
the PoTtugnese, whose conduct is in every 
respect iufamona in their dealings wnth tlie 
people of China. The helia%uoiir of British 
sailors is some Limes also very bad, and creates 
a dangerons prejudice. The following in¬ 
stance, related by the correspondent/' will 
illnsfrate this, and tlio recommendation he 
expresses for the prevention of euch misdeeds 
is worthy the consideration of the powers now 
engaged, by their eiicceesful arms, in open¬ 
ing up China more freely to the nations 
circumstance lias just occurred which 
still further illustrates the great impolicy of 
allowing European vagabonds to he uncon¬ 
trolled in this country. 'Squeezing’ lias be¬ 
come so intolerable in this province, that a 
large city not forty miles distant is in rebel¬ 
lion, Every power in China ' squeezes/ 
The tontai sends forth to ^squeeze/ the 
the Canton fleet sends out to 'squeeze/ and 
squeezing parties are ixndertaken ution pri¬ 
vate account. A few days since an Irishman, 
accompanied by some Chinese, went into the 
interior to one of the villages where I had 
passed the previous night, upon, it is alleged, 
a squeezing expedition. lATiile there he acci¬ 
dentally shot one of his Cliinese companions. 
Delighted with this opportunity of 'getting 
the law on their side/ the populace rose, 
seized the Irishman, bound him as though he 
had been a wild beast which no thongs 
could make harmless, and sent him np—after 
severe debate among themselves whether 
they should not behead him on the spot^—to 
the toutai of Ningpo, He arrived here in a 
terribly macerated condition, and claimed the 
protection of tho British consul. Doubtless 
it became the cousnl's duty to grant this pro¬ 
tection, and the man is now in Dr. Parker's 
hospital. Small advantage, however, will he 
derived by any British merchant from any 
treaty which may ‘open up China/ if it 
is to be opened up to European bngands. 
There must be some arrangement among the 
European powers upon this matter.” 

The port of Amoy, Hong-Kong, ifec., null 
be reserved for description under the head of 
Insular China. 

Besides the ports opened up by the Nankin 
treaty, there are many other large cities in 
China which might be made accessible to 
commerce under an enlarged treaty, and 
there are many large villages so admirably 


situated, that they wonkl, under the influence 
of 'Western commerce, soon become great 
cities. 

The Tima' correspoudeut, in travelling to^ 
Ningpo, passed through a great variety ot 
country, and over a vast area where Euro¬ 
peans had never previously set foot, at least 
w ithin recollectiou of the inhabitants or record 
of liistory, and the general impressions he 
Tcceh^ed are instructive to others. The fol¬ 
low hig is a picture of Cblna and Chmeae life, 
drawm from the scenes presented to him as 
lie passed along, too vivid and strildiig not 
to be interesting as a true representation 
of modern China. Leaving IlangchoW' for 
Ningpo, the journey is thus related:—'' I 
slionld prove intolerable were I to describe 
the rest of the route with the same minute¬ 
ness with wdiich I have described other portions 
of niy journey. We had five days' journey 
before us, the gicater part even less visited 
than Hangchow itself. 1 must not even ven¬ 
ture to describe the sepulchre of Yu, the 
founder of the Hia dynasty, although it Is 
the grandest scpnlchral temple in China, and 
boasts an antiquity of two thousand years, 
and although a fierce thunderstorm burst so 
close, that there was a smell of Are, and tlic 
gigantic idol trembled. Perhaps I may be 
permitted, liowever, to say, that nearly a 
hundred lineal descendants of the great em¬ 
peror, who controlled the great inundations 
and curbed the waters of the four great rivei^s, 
still live in poverty under the protection of 
the temple. Under the Ming dynasty thc}"^ 
received pensions; the Tartars allow them 
none. Here is a pedigree, ye followers of 
Rollo! Enough to say of Peh-Kwan that 
tho people asked tia whether we were Siani- 
esD. They had seen the Loocliooians, and \vc 
were not like them, and they knew wc were 
not Japanese, Chao-liing Is for many miles 
round girt with sepulchral monuments. It 
is to the worship of ancestors what Hangcliow 
and its lake are to Buddha. All the w^harves 
and bridges were crowded by all tho popula¬ 
tion of the place as we went through. The 
half-naked bodies seemed countless as ive 
moved slowdy through canals exactly— 
bridges, smells, and all—like some of the 
back canals in Venice. We passed several 
nights among the most uncultivated crowds 
of boatmen while aw’aiting our turns to be 
dragged by windlasses over those dykes of 
slippery mud wdiich in China do duty for 
locks. We passed other nights in passing 
through lakes and listening to the songs and 
cjunbals ’which told of marriages in the vil¬ 
lages on its banks. We watched the paddy 
harvest, examined the tallow-trees, with their 
poplar-likc leaf, their green berries, and their 
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iilder-sliaped form. We saw tlie cotton come 
into flower. We fired in vani nt two eagles 
circling round the bead of a man, who was ac¬ 
companied by a little dog, which they wanted 
to carry off. We stopped and interrogated a 
sort of Chinese Gil Bias, who was travelling 
on foot (almost an imprecedented tiling in 
Cliinn), and wlio carried with him all his 
worldly goods—a pair of blue breeches, a 
pipe, and a small teapot. We investigated 
at Yu-Yoa the country from the top of the 
citadel hill, and in the dyer’s shop we e^ca- 
mined the dye wdierewith those ever-present 
blue breeches are dyed. After ten days of 
sight-seeing everything seemed to repeat 
itself and to revolve like the events of the 
Platonie year. We became convinced at 
last that if v’e w^ere to journey from Hang¬ 
chow to Pelvin, and from Pekin to Szochuen, 
w^e should find just the same arts, and man¬ 
ners. and agriculture, varied only by the exi- , 
gencies of nature/* 

One of the most important cities of the 
interior of Cliina proper is Hangchow, This 
was once the capital, and Chinese patriotism 
and prejudice still regard it with fictitLous im¬ 
portance and religious veneration. They have 
a saying-—There is Heaven above, and Pekin 
and Hangchow below/* Descriptions of this 
city are scarce; that of Marco Polo is not 
worthy of reliance; and we have no Euro¬ 
pean accounts, except that given by the Times' 
commissioner of a visit made by him and the 
Bev, Mr, Edkius, of the London hlisslonary 
Bociety, Marco Polo says the walla were in 
his day a hundred miles round, The Chinese 
chronicles of the city state that in one of the 
iiuiuerous fires which ha^^e taken place 
there more than half a million of houses 
were hurnt. The writer just quoted maiu- 
taius that the city never could have been 
much larger than it is, and assigns this rea¬ 
son “ It stands upon a slip of laud about 
tlii'ce miles wdde, intervening between the 
liver (which is wider than the Mersey, and 
has thirty feet of water at low tide) and the 
lake. At one end the ground swells into a 
liill, over the crest of which the city wall 
]>asse9. The shape of Hangchow, therefore, 
is very much that of a couch, the hill part 
being represented by the pillow’s, and heing 
the fashionable part of the city/* The vicinity 
is unhealthy, fever and ague being caused by 
the vast quantities of stagnant water collected 
near it, aud hy the decomposition of vegetable 
matter on the river’s banks. The environs 
contain some good scenery, and very populous 
villages, adorned with temples and pagodas, 
lie in every direction. It is strictly forbidden 
to Europeans to enter tbis city, but the Times' 
correspondent, accompanied by two mission¬ 


aries (the Dev. jVIr, Edkins, and the represen¬ 
tative of the Church Missionary Society), 
determined upon tlie hazardous enterprise. 
The account given of its accomjflishment is 
deeply interesting, and even exciting:— 
'With a retinue of twelve chair-bearers and 
ten coolies, who followed with our baggage, 
we left our boats during the mid-day he at, 
and, slvii'ting the borders of the hilte, reached 
the walls of the city. Here Mr, Edkins, pro¬ 
fiting by liis other mishaps, instructed the 
party to avoid the Tartar ivart of the city and 
the Mauchoo gate. It was an exciting mo¬ 
ment wlicn the first ])alanqiiin i^aesed under 
the city gate. From behind my exaggerated 
fall I could see a fat Chinese official, who 
was evidently on duty, but wJm liad his back 
turned to us. The rascal pretended he was 
quite uimu'are of our presence, I found out 
afterwards that he knew that three English* 
men were passing in just as well as we did, 
I brcatlied move freely when the gate was 
jiassed, and when we heeame entangled in 
the narrow Btreets. They bore us through 
the dirtiest parts of the town, and past the 
i/€miu 7 ij or police office, known by the lioiTible 
imperial lion serawded in paint upon the 
opposite wall. The people soon began to 
run together. The blinds of the chairs were 
flufficiently transparent to allow them to see 
there tv as something unusual; perhaps the 
fact of the chairs being closed was enough in 
itself. Then we grew bolder, and opened the 
blinds, and, although the crowd pressed to 
Gee, there was no hostile demonstration. At 
last we got to a better part of the city, we 
boldly descended, and found ourselvea in the 
streets of Hangchow, AVe now bade one of 
the coolies guide us to the upper piart of the 
city, while the cliairs followed. We passed 
several curiosity shops, where there were some 
iew things I should have bought, but, alas ! 
oiu’ expenses liad so far exceeded our expec¬ 
tation, that we were already afraid our funds 
would fall short—a contingency which ac¬ 
tually occurred, for we had to borrow of a 
Chinese innkeeper. I noticed that in one of 
the curiosity shops an English beer-bottle 
was placed among the vases in a post of 
honour. As we ascended the hill we passed 
a tea-house, which was the first I had seen 
in China having any pretensions to ornament. 
This was evidently the Verey of Hangchow. 
A mandarin chair was following us, and we 
drew up to allo^v the gentleman to overtake 
us. In evident perturbation, he stopped his 
chair, and went into one of the temples, 
where he doubtless expended some cash in 
incense to be delivered from the barbarians. 
We were now among joss-houses and private 
residences, which I had seen from the pagoda 
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lull, and from tlie tovvace we could see down ' 
into the courts and houses of tlie lower city. 
It was a holiday in Hangchow: there were 
shows going on. We had heard much bring 
in the morning, and ^ve now learnt that there 
had been a review of eight thousand troops, 
and our informants added with much laughter 
that one of the evolutions liad been to make 
the soldiers charge right into the river up to 
their armpits. In this part of Hangchow we 
were less thronged than I had ever been 
before in China. Tliere was no apparent 
obstacle to our going where w^e pleased or 
doing wdiat we pleased. We did not venture 
into the theatre, for we lotcw hy experience, 
at a sing-song on tlie bank of the lalte, tliat 
the Chinese ladies, with their smart robes, 
f.lieir painted faces (white and red upon their 
cheeks, and vermiilioii on their lips, little 
enamelled stars beside their eyes, and black 
upon their eyebroivs), would almost jump out 
of their boxes witli fright; while tlie populace 
would throng about us, and the actors would 
stand still, and stare like the rest. Being a 
little overcome by the sun, I stroUed away by 
myself back to the tea-house, and took my 
place at a little table as complacently as I 
should on one of the boulevards; the tea vras 
exquisite—that slightly-dried, small, green 
leaf, which you never can taste in England; 
for tea will not keep, or pack, or stand the 
voyage xml ess burnt up to the state of insi¬ 
pidity in xvhich we get it. I sipped, and was 
refreshed; but the sweet tranquillity was 
not mine. The curious tea-drinkers pressed 
around me, and there was a waiter, whose 
nature it was to walk about with a kettle of 
boiling water, and whose unconquerable 
instinct compelled him to fill up my cup 
whenever it was gettiug three degrees below 
boiling-point, and was becoming possible to 
drink. The people were very good-tern- | 
pered, hut they came very close, and the 
day was very hot. I was so strict in my 
Chinese costume, that they could find nothing 
to wonder at but my and my pith 

hat. They made the most of these. If I had 
been dressed in European costumej I believe 
they would have undressed me in their ardent 
cunosit3% Meantime our coolies and luggage 
liad been stopped at the gate wo passed 
through. The officials told my man that we 
had acted wnmg in not presenting our cards 
and the Poo-tei's pass, but it was not their 
business, but that of another officer, to stop 
foreigners. They do not wish to stop Eng¬ 
lishmen's luggage, but look into^ the servants' I 
boxes. TJiey asked where the Englishmen 
were gone, and tvere satisfied when told that I 
we had gone up the hill * to chinchin joss/ ( 
All this talk about cards and passes was of I 
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course Chinese tarradiddles, but it shows that 
the Chinese authorities were perfectly aware 
that they had three Englishmen among them. 

I could find no silk weaving in the city, but 
there must be quarters like the suburbs of 
Lyons, for this is the very centre and depot 
of the silk district. After several hours in 
Hangchow we got into our chairs again, and 
passed through the opposite gate of the city, 
along a dirty faubourg, and over a fiat to tiie 
Teien-tang Diver, which is liere about two 
miles wide. There is a little custom-house, 
but no ships and no eonimcrce. Hangchow 
evidently depends upon its inland trade, and 
seeks no eomniiinication hy sea. As we 
crossed the broad river I looked back up this 
picturesque city, and felt tlmt its environs 
were as familiar as those of Liverpool, Chel¬ 
tenham, or Richmond.” 

TJie cities on the plain from Shanghai to 
Ningpo very much resemble one another. 
Tile people are employed for the most part 
similarly: tlicy regard Europeans with intense 
curiosity, and although not eager for an open 
trade with them, would readily respond to 
any attempts at traffic if the mandarins would 
permit them. 

The city of Ting-tse is the only other 
great city of China of which niiich certain 
information exists. It is surrounded i>y a 
narrow wall and “wet ditcli,” and a small canal 
runs through it. It has four gates into the 
suburbs, and a water-gate for boats wLicli 
bring goods into tlie city: these discliarge 
their cargoes at the mouth of a small river, 
communicating witli a canal whicli runs 
through the place. The upper classes of 
females arc remarkable for their small feet and 
tlieir extrax^agant use of cosmetics and paint. 
In tJieir temples they are generally attended 
by a female servant or bondxYonmn, who car- 
lies a litilo basket containing articles of the 
toilet. During the religious services the 
ladies retire to wHhdraxviiig-rooms in connec¬ 
tion xvith the building, where tliere are mir¬ 
rors, before which they carefully place them¬ 
selves, re-arrange their attire, and re-tint 
their lips, cheeks, and eyebrows.^ In this 
city, more than in any otlier in CJiina, the 
Chinese women compress tlie feet of their 
female children, although the Tartars of the 
same city allow the feet of tJieir females to he 
properly developeclf The timidity of the 
xvonien in the surrounding country at the 
sight of a European is ludicrous. General 
Alexander declares, that whatever be the 
extent of infanticide in China, and however 
inveterate the custom, the woraen of this 
city are affectionate to their children. 

* Lieutctiant-geaeral Alexan Jer, C.B. 
t Iteminise^?ice3 of Fisii to tJw QdeUial 
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Siicli is China proper, its people, and its 
cities—a country which oi;r future con¬ 

nection is likely to be more impoi tant and 
intimate, as the present war cannot fail to 
issue in the concession, by the Chinese, of more 
extended communication with foreigners. 

Beyond the boundaries of China proper 
immense x^egions are inclnded in the imperial 
territories. To the north is Mokqolia, the 
most remarkable physical feature of which is 
the great desert called Gobi: the xvord gohi 
is a Mongo! term to express a naked desert. 
It extends from the sources of the Amour 
throxigh IMongolia into Little Bokhara and 
Tin bet, from nortli-east to sontli-west. It 
is neaxly two thonsand miles in length, the 
average breadth being under five hundred 
miles. This x^ast region does not appear to 
he appropriately named, for it is not really a 
gohij or naked desert: there are fine pas- 
ture lands within its area- There are large 
districts of sands wdxich do not sin ft, and 
xvhieli are covered in some places sparsely, in 
others thickly, with rank grass, Tliere are 
many small saline lakes within its confines. 
The central ]>ortiaii is the true desert, and 
its extent is vast. The xvliole district is on 
an average two thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Parts of it are double that eleva¬ 
tion, and over the very highest fox" some way 
the route lies for the caravans to and from 
the Rnssian frontier: these have to traverse 
a waste of shifting sands, most lahoiiom to 
pass through- Accidents sometimes occur, 
attended by loss of life; and blindness, total 
or partial, is frequently an incident of the 
toilsome journey. 

The Mongols aro nomadic ^—no reliable 
accounts of their numbers can be obtained. 
Their religion is Buddhist, and many of them 
are followers of the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
They are governed by tribal chiefs, by the 
spiritxial anthority of the Lama, and by a 
council of foreign affah's at Pekin, 

The capital of Mongolia is Ourga, situated 
on an affluent of the Selinga River, Kara- 
konm xx^aa the capital when the successors of 
Zenghlis Khan held their court, and presided 
over a vast empire. When Kohlai Khan 
conquered Cliina, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, this city xx^aa permitted to sink into 
decay. 

^ ]\Iaimachii, on the frontier of Asiatic Rus¬ 
sia, is an important place: it is there that 
the Russians and Chinese transact the com¬ 
mercial exchanges betxx'^een the two empires. 
The town is not lai'ge; it is clean and 
orderly. The boxxxxdary between the two 
empires is marked by a long Bhetf, xvithin 
xvhich commercial trauaactione are conducted, 
A door from this shed on the north side opens 


into the Russian empire, and, on the soutli 
side, anollier opens into the Chinese empire. 
Beneath that shed the teas and ihnharh of 
China are exchanged for Polish linens, xx’ool- 
len cloths, and furs- Sex^eral German travel¬ 
lers haX’O penetrated from the Russian domi¬ 
nions into those of China on this frontier, and 
I some of them relate that the contrast pre¬ 
sented hy the habits, manners, and appearance 
of the people on diiferent sides of the frontier 
line is x^ery surprising,^ 

East of Mongolia, and north-east of China, 
is MANToeooniA: this region is mountaiuons, 
and nearly covered with forests. The mighty 
I'ix'er Amour ix^nters this country- Its popu¬ 
lation is scanty: the Mantchooe are more 
civilised than neighbonring tribes. The capi¬ 
tal is Kirin-oula, xvhere tlie xdeeroy resides. 
The northern half of the largo island of 8a- 
ghalieii, off the north-east coast, is committed 
to his gox^eriiment- TJie reigning family of 
the Chinese empire is Maxitchoo: they have 
held the imperial sceptre for two hxmdred 
years, 

Southxx'ard from Mantchooria is the penin- 
Biila of CouEA. This is a quasi-in dependent 
kingdom, the Chinese emperor nex^er interfer¬ 
ing xvith its government, but exacting a tri¬ 
bute* Corea is more exclusive in refereixce 
to foreigners than China. Its capital, situ¬ 
ated in the centre of the peninsula, is King- 
ki-too. 

West of Mongolia, and north-xvest of China, 
are the countries of the Oelesttal Moux- 
TAixs, xvhich divides txxm territories called 
Tliian-shan-pe-loo, or the north country, and 
Tliian-shan-nan-loo, or the south country. 
The northern region is sometimes called Ban- 
garia*—the southern, Little Bokhara; and 
frequently both regions are described toge¬ 
ther as Chinese Tnrkistan. The country at 
both sides of the dixdding range is xvell 
xx'atered and fertile. The Chinese hold mili¬ 
tary possession of the country, and collect 
revenue, hut leave the people to manage 
their oxxm affairs, xxdio are of the same race 
and religion as the Turks of Europe and 
Asia Minor. 

On the northern side of the Celestial Moun« 
tains the town of Goulja is of importance, and 
the chief town of the province. On the south 
aide there are Bex'eral cities of note. The 
cajutal is Aksou, xvhere the Chinese authori¬ 
ties preside. Yaidxand possesses a consider¬ 
able population and commerce. The frontier 
toxvn of Kashgar is occupied by a large Chi¬ 
nese gan'ison. All these places are situated 
on branches of the great Yarkand Riveiv 

On the west of Mongolia is Thibet, ex¬ 
tending to the borders of those states xv^hich 
* Erniau. 
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are dependent upon tlio government of Bri- 
tisli India, or bave 1)0611 recently annexed to 
it The Ghmesc give to the Avliole region 
west of Mongolia the name oE Chinghai, 
which ia prohably the same aa the words 
China and Chinese^ The Mongols of the 
Koka-noi'j and other tribes, inhahit portions 
of these vast territories, but all submit to the 
government of Pekin, of which there is more 
awe than is felt in China proper, or in Pekin 
itself. Writers on the geogi‘aphy and history 
of China generally describe the country called 
Lodakh, on the northern frontier of India, as 
independent of the Pekin government; hut 
its independence is merely nominah 

The wide-spread countries west of Mon¬ 
golia are bounded by the Kuenliin and Ilinia- 
laya mountain systems, and consist of lofty 
plains. The declivities of the Himalayas on 
the side of Thibet are not steep, although on 
the side of India the country descends with so 
deep a depression. Very little is knoT^m of 
these countries: the court of Pekiir is even 
more jealous of etrangeis crossing from the 
Indian frontier than of persons penetrating 
into China proper hy sea. 

Many of the mighty rivers winch water 
Eastern and Sonthevu Asia have their sources 
in these regions. It is remarkable that the 
Canges, Indus, Brahmapootra, Sutlej, and 
Irriwaddy, receive their waters from springs 
on the northern side of the Himalayas; the 
streams, as they seek the level, winding their 
course to the Eouthern slopes, and finally 
sweeping onward in increasing volume to the 
sultry plains of India. Tlie great rivers 
Yang-tse-Kiang, Hoang-ho, and Cambodia, 
which fake a south'eastern conrse, also have 
their sources in the great western JMongolian 
highlands. 

The language of Thibet is not so mono- 
syOnhie as the Chinese, an cl ts supposed to be 
a link between it and the Semitic tongues: 
the Tliibetians profess it to be derived from 
the Banscrit.^ 

The religion of Thibet and Btongolia is 
Euddhiam. The Grand Lama is the spiritual 
chief of Thibet. It is believed by the people 
that he has maintained his spiritual reign at 
the capital ever sinee a period corresponding 
■with the Christian era.l This is supposed 
to be accomplished by a series of transfoimia' 
tions, as wdien one lama dies, the spirit of 
Buddha Laky a is transferred to another body. 
This IS ascertained by a series of revelations 
vouchsafed to certain hierarchs, after many 
ceremonies of an absurd kind, and w^hile the I 
sacred ^'ehiclea of revelation are in a state 
of intoxication b}' a particular spirit. The 
Emperor of China, however, fakes care to | 

• Caphiiti Turner, t Abdnl Eussaoh I 


liold in his owm hands the confirm at ion of tho 
election, lest it should fall upon any person 
inconvenient to hia govermneut. If no objec¬ 
tion he entertained by his celestial majesty, 
the new incarnation of Buddlia is installed in 
his higli office, and becomes the Dek * Lama, 
The general impression in Europe is that 
this is the only functionary of this sort in the 
world: such an impreseion is erroneous. 
There are three in Bhotan, who are clothed 
in V liite; and three in Mongolia and Thibet, 
of whom the Dela Lama is one, clothed in 
yelloiv: the latter is the orthodox colour, 
being patronised by the Emperor of China, 
The great Mongol lama is of still higher 
authority than the Dela Lama.j* but he ap¬ 
pears to derive that euperiority from tl)o 
policy of the Chinese emperor: the Dela 
Lama is more reverenced throngbniit Thibet, 
and is adored as a god4 Every chief of a 
great Buddhist convent appears to obtain the 
title of lamn; but the Grand Lama at Lassa, 
and the Lama of Tehoo Loom boo, are the 
supreme hierarchs of Buddhism. 

The intercourse between Thibet and Bvitisb 
India is considerable, so far as tho influx of 
Thibetiaiis—or, as the Hindoos call them, 
Bhotian 0 §—is concerned, for the inlialntants 
resort to all the great places of pilgrimage in 
Bengal, such as Orissa, Gaya, Benares, Allah¬ 
abad, &c. They believe that Benares is the 
seat of eupremo learning, that 'Hhc holy city” 
is the source of all science and literature, and 
that the people of Thibet derived religion 
and learning originally from India. Of this 
there is no proof, but such a belief may well pre¬ 
vail froin the superstitions regard cherished for 
India, in consequence of the religion of Tlubet 
having been derived tlience. On one of the 
highest accessible peaks of the Himalayas the 
Thibetians mingle with pilgrims from all 
parts of India, and even from Ceylon, to per- 
forai various rites together, which Avon Id ap¬ 
pear to be incompatible with two religions 
so adverse as Buddhism and Brahmin ism in 
many respects are. This circumstance Jtas 
excited the surprise of autliors and travellers, 
hut the philosophy of it appears to be that 
striking phenomena of nature ^—moimtaius, 
river sources, junctions of rivers, Jakes, desert 
rocks, forests, and the heavenly bodies—receive 
homage in tho idolatrons associations common 

* Diie word figul^es botli a sen and a desert, and pro- 
Ijoblj refers to the appearance of the great plains of 
1’hibet, the spiiere of the lania^s govcninieiit. John 
Bell's tft 

t M. Be bange, EeprescDtative of the Court of Kussia 
at Peiio, mi-22. 
f UUUire Gmmhgi^ine ik& 

I As I'cmaiked on a former page, the Hindoos ciJl 
both sides of ihe whole Himalaja raugc Bhotia % they do 
aot use the ^¥ord Thibet.— 
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to all Asia, whatever the creeds of the people, 
except where Christianity or Molianiinedatiism 
has extirpated the traditional feeling* 

Commerce also brings the people of Thibet 
into intimate intercourse with the frontier 
nations of British India* Through Kepauf 
Bhotia, and Assam, tlie products of Thibet 
arc exchanged for tliose of the ricli provinces 
of Hindoostan and Bengal. Many of the 
productions of India find their way to China 
by way of Thibet 

There is also a considerahle trade between 
Mongolia and Russia, and it would be far 
more extensive hut for the encroaching spirit 
of the Russians, who are always intruding 
upon Chinese territory in the most unscru¬ 
pulous niaiiner, and in violation of nnmeroua 
treaties* A writer at the beginning of this 
century thus describes the method of carrying 
on the commerce between IVIongolia, through 
which the produce of Thibet and of Ohina 
proper is conveyed to the Russian fron¬ 
tier :—“ The commerce between Russia and 
China is at present a monopoly helouging to 
the treasury of Siberia, no other subjects of 
Russia being allowed to concern themselves 
in it, on pain of death, unless employed on 
account of the crown, although this law is 
often evaded hy connivance of the wti^ioodc^ 
on the frontier places* By virtue of the last 
treaty, they can send no more than one cara¬ 
van a year from Russia to Pekin, which doth 
not consist of more than two hundred persons 
instead of a thousand and more, which they 
amounted to heretofore, and which ’were sub- ^ 
si3ted at the charge of the Chan of China 
■whilst they -were on the territories of China; 
but now they are to subsist on their own 
charges*" ^ The last-named feature of this 
regulation ’was by Russian authority, and 
shows that while every effort wus made by 
the czars to plunder the Chinese of their 
Mongolian territory, commerce was even less 
encouraged sixty years ago than it had before 
been* 

In the days of Peter the Great, the Russian 
government made strenuous efforts to open 
up through Mongolia a traffic by which they 
might derive tlie products of that country, of 
Thibet (generally included under the name 
of ilongolia), and of the lower provinces, in 
exchange for their furs, which the Russians 
then possessed more abundantly as a means 
of barter. The Chinese responded as eagerlv 
to such overtures, and a commercial inter¬ 
course was established, which, had Russia 
improved, ’would have grown to great magni¬ 
tude, and which has been checked solely by 
the greed of territory, which led the Russians 
perpetually to ferment boundary disputes, 
Bdl 


[Chap. XL 

]>rovokiiigon the part of the Chinese counter¬ 
acting measures* 

The Chinese at that time, according to the 
testimony of Peter’s o^^^l ageiff resident at 
Pekin, brought many articles of exchange to 
the frontier. Gold from Thibet, ivory and 
peacocks’ feathers brought by the Thibetians 
from India, and woollen cloth of two qualities 
—one a fine fleecy commodity, the other 
rough and coarse—made in Thibet and other 
Mongolian districts, were conveyed to the 
rendezvous of Russian commerce, througli 
long and wearisonie journeys. A sort of 
glazed cotton cloth, called kitaikaj made in 
China, was at that time a favourite Russian 
import* 

It aj>pears that the productions of Corea 
were brought by a very circuitous route 
through China, at that period consisting of 
paper made of raw silk; fine mats; cut 
tobacco, very fine, for smoking, deemed supe¬ 
rior to that' grown in China ; striped cotton 
stuffs, <&e* It would appear, also, that ’vyhile 
the Chinese imported furs from the Russians, 
tliey also received furs from Corea, vdiich 
were given in exchange for Russian furs* 
The Russians received Chinese damask, 
Indian cotton goods by way of Thibet, tea, 
porcelain, silk for linings, and white copper’ 
dishes.* 

The intercourse between Thibet and Clfina 
proper, and the government of the former, 
was regulated by a minister who resided at 
Lassa, whose a^^proval was necessary before 
any measure, political or commercial, could be 
adopted* This functionary was, however, 
obliged to refer to Pekin for instructions 
and for final approval of any measures to 
which he gave his consent* “ The council 
for the affairs of the Mongols at Pekin is a 
college, who have the care of everything 
regarding the nation of the Mongols, as well 
those who are the hereditary subjects of the 
Emperor of China, as also those who are 
only under the protection of this empire* 
This college, at the same time, enters in¬ 
directly into the cognizance of all the affairs 
which regard the powers who border on 
China, from the north-east to the west, whence 
it comes that they are the court who liavc 
most to do of any in ChlrLa."^lf 

In explanation of this mode of governing 
remote provinces and dependencies, I)e Lange 
in 1723 writes:—In China all is done by 
the disposition of different colleges, to tvhose 
cognizance the affairs may belong, it not 
being permitted to address the court directly 

* K. Be Lange* 

f TJiis description of the conduct of ^longolian afFalrs 
at Pekin was given by a miniijter of Peter the Great of 
KiisMa, and it is still applicable. 
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upon any affair ^Tliatover, In the time of 
the last Chinese empexor, these eolleges were 
so absolutej that, on many occasions^ the 
emperor himself dared not meddle lauth their 
decrees; but, since the Tartar princes have 
been in possession of the tliTone of Chinaj 
they are not much regarded; witness the 
exercise of all sorts of foreign religions pub¬ 
licly authorised, and the allowance of a lius- 
sian agent at Pekin, agreed to hy the sole 
good pleasure of the emperor, in opposition 
to the remonstrances of his ministers, and to 
the constitution of the government of China,” 
The emperors have ever since maintained a 
stern authority in reference to these colleges. 

The people of Thibet are loyal to the Chi¬ 
nese emperorj religion heing the great con¬ 
necting Jjnlc They are not brave or enter¬ 
prising, and would be very nnlikely to make 
a successful insurrection, A few thousand 
Chinese soldiers, in half-a-dojien garrisons, 
occupy the country, A considerable army 
could, however, he coOected on an emergency, 
as the Nepanlese found to their cost, on occa¬ 
sion of their invasion of Thibet. The social 
condition of the people is very immoral: 
polyandria exists, and similar in every respect 
to its practice at Ceylon, and with the same 
moral consequences. The Thibetiaus, how¬ 
ever, are not jealouSj as are the Cingalese; 
on the contrary, the infidelity of the women 
excites neither surprise nor resentment. The 
Thibetiaus are cold and phlegmatic in all 
their habits, and are sunk in the most abject 
superstition. 

The climate is sternly cold for a large por¬ 
tion of the year, and the country is exposed to 
fierce winds, which sweep over the vast elevated 
table-lands, dispersing the thin soil, and often 
totally destro}dng the hopes of the cnltivator. 
There are, however, many places low-lying 
and sheltered, where the climato is most 
delightful; and on the nortliern and eastern 
slopes of the Himalayas there are regions 
where the scenery and tlio climate rival those 
of most lands. There are sequestered dells 
and dales in these regions, the floral riches of 
wliich almost rival those of the sunny valleys 
on the southern declivities, 

Tlie revenue of the country is derived 
from land-rent and the gold mines, which are 
badly worked.* The mineral treasures of 
the region are supposed to be very great, but 
are not yet developed. Nitre is found in 
great abundance, and most metals in mode¬ 
rate quantities, except silver. On the fron¬ 
tiers of China proper there are coal mines, 
which are of immense value to the people, for 
Thibet is very bare of timber, and the chmste 
requires the extensive use of fiieJ, 

* ,4bdul Jlus5ooJ. 


The animals are very various, and sonic of 
them very beautiful. The eelcbratecl shaul- 
goat, and different species of sheep and deer 
abound. 

Lassa is tbe capital of this region: it is 
forty-five days* journey from Pekin, and two 
hundred miles north from the north-east 
corner of Assam, It is geographically situ¬ 
ated 20^^ ^(y north latitude, 01*^ G' east longi¬ 
tude, It is built on the north bank of a small 
river, and is of an oval form, four miles in 
length, and one in breadth. In the centre 
stands the grand temple, the high sanctuary 
of Buddhism, Each idol of the niimcrons 
objects of worship collected there has its own 
peculiar comjiartment. Around this collec¬ 
tion of build ID gs a road separates it from the 
rest of tbe city. There is always a popula¬ 
tion of about two thousand Chinese, about 
three thousand Nepaulese, and a few hundred 
Cashmerians, besides tbe natives. It is im¬ 
possible to estimate the native population, as 
pilgrims from the whole of Thibet perpetually 
crowd the place, and also numerous devotees 
from every part of Mongolia, of China, and 
all tbe realms of Buddhism. The Tartars 
appear to have invaded and plundered tbe 
city rei>eatedly, but never remained long. 
Little can he gleaned of its history, or of that 
of the race which inliahits it. 

^^ ithin one hundred and eighty miles of 
the HuDgpore district in Beugal there is a 
small town, called Teslioo Loouiboo, where 
a great Buddhist monastery gives the place 
notoriety, and where the " Teshoo Lama ” 
has his seat: he is the high priest of the 
Chinese emperor. This neigdihourhood is 
more fertile and civilised, and some timber 
grows tliere. There are mines of lead, cin¬ 
nabar, copper, and gold, in tbe hills whicli 
bound the great idain upon which the city 
stands. Nearly four thousand gylongs were 
occupiGd in daily prayer towards the close of 
the last century, when Captain Turner visited 
it: this number lias probably increased since. 

Throughout Thibet, and Little Thibet, and 
Lahdack, the number of monasteries and 
nunneries containing devotees of the Bud¬ 
dhist belief is surprising: the number of gods 
and saints mingled in strange variance with 
the theory of the Buddhist creed exceeds 
computation, and justifies the statement that 
Thibet ia one of the moat superstitions coun¬ 
tries on the face of the globe. The accounts 
given by Macartney and Colebrook apply as 
correctly in the present day as when they 
were written, for everything in Thibet is as it 
were stereotyped, except that the gods, the 
saints, and the monasteries, increase in num¬ 
ber, and the people in superatition. Never¬ 
theless, the country exercises a vast influence 
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over otlier regions of Asia* Gkina rcgarcla 
Thibet as holy land : the Mongols, Oalniuehs, 
and Tartars, hold it in the greatest reverence. 
The ThibetianB declare that to them the 
Chinese are indebted for science and art, 
while they spealr of India as the som'ce from 
which they derived these advantages* They 
claim to he the inventors of printing, and to 
have taught it to the Chinese; hut they 
admit that no improvement in this art has 
been made for two thousand years. The}' 
declare that astronomy, and aatroiogy, which 
they regard as a noble scicnco, have flou¬ 
rished in their country from time imniemO' 
rial, and that the CJiineBe were their pupils in 
these matters* A British officer, who visited 
TJiibet some years ago, stated that the monks 
discoursed ■with him about the satellites of 
Jupiter and tlie ring of Saturn, and tlmt they 
were familiar wdtli stellar phenomena to a 
degree which greatly astonished him. An 
invasion of Thibet from British India wmiild 
issuG in the subjugation with ease of the 
wJiole realm, for however impracticable long 
marches in sucli a coiintry, yet facility of 
conquest would exist in the fact, thativhoever 
possesses the sacred cities, and the persons of 
the lamas, are the conquerors of Thibet. 

Having described the vast regions beyond 
China proper, Insular China remains to he 
noticed* The insular climate of China is less 
subject to the extremes of heat and cold than 
that of the continent. The islands which are 
of most importance are Formosa, Hainan, 
Chnsaii, Hong-Kong, Heang-shan, and Amoy, 

FoniioBA lies off the east coast, and from 
its comparative proximity to the Malay pen¬ 
insula, its eastern shore is inhabited by that j 
race, who are generally regarded as abori¬ 
gines: the western side of tho island is in¬ 
habited by the Chinese, The population at 
large, especially on tho eastern shore, is re¬ 
garded by the inhabitants of China as bar¬ 
barous. The word Formosa means beautiful, 
and was given to the island by the Portu- 
^lese, because of its lovely appearance* Coal ^ 
ill great abundance has been recently found 
upon it, 

Hainan is an island situated on the southern 
coast, inhabited partly by Chinese, and partly 
by aboriginal tribes. There is nothiug suffi¬ 
ciently striking in the characteristics of the 
island to call for remark, 

Heako-shan is an island in the Canton 
River. The I^ortuguese settlement of Macao, 
called by the Chinese Aon-7nu7i {the entrance 
to the bay). Is eituated upon part of the 
island which forms a peninsula. The site of 
the settlement w^as given to the Portuguese 
by tlie emperor nearly three linndrcd years 
ago, ill conse<quence of services rendered by 


them against pirates* The ])oet Camoene 
resided at Macao, and -^vrote there Lis cele¬ 
brated poem “the Lusiad.’’ The population 
is about thirty thousand. The general coii- 
dnet of the Portuguese settlers has been 
fraudulent and rapacious, and mucli of the 
ill -will entertained by the natives of Canton 
against foreigners has been caused by their 
cruel and treacherous conduct, Tbo Portu- 
g lies a residents of Macao are not more than 
six thousand : the rest of the population are 
half-castes and Chinese* Few jilaces which, 
wdthin a century and a half, Imve been the 
scenes of enterprise, are so deserted and fallen 
as is this settlement. Formerly it wa.s one 
of the richest emporiums of the East: now 
PIong-Kong seems to have extinguished its 
commercial glory. A few English and other 
foreign merchants are almost tlie only persons 
respected by the natives, so comjdetely have 
the Portuguese lost character* 

It is common for the foreign merchants of 
Can ton and Hong-Kong to spend the hottest 
summer months on this island: there is a 
beautiful bathing place, and large although 
not well-built houses arc easily procured, and 
cheaply rented. Tlie foreign and Parsec 
burial-grounds are picturesque, especially the 
former ; how enterprising are those old Persian 
devotees of the sun ’.—there are few^ places in 
tho East which are ancient haunts of commerce 
where their traces or their presence are not 
seen* It is surprising that Europeans think 
so favourably of !Macao in a sanitary point of 
view, for the atmosphere is damp, and a 
chilly feeling is consequently imparted to tlie 
residents even when the glass is high: it is 
also common for foreigners to die soon after 
their arrival, especially if young men. 

The Portuguese popidatioii is considered 
devoid of the activity w Jiich once character¬ 
ised them. They are much deteriorated in 
personal appearance, especially the females, 
who have coarse coimtenances and very dark 
complexions* The streets arc little better 
than gloomy narrow alleys, and, being some¬ 
times of great length, the appearance they 
present is peculiarly unpleasant. There arc 
palaces and public hnildings, formerly the 
abodes of bishops and governors of rank, or 
the resort of merchants and men of busines."?, 
but these are all dropping, little by little, into 
decay. The Portuguese deserve credit for 
the architectural beauty of these buildings, 
particularly of a clmrcli, the front of whielt is 
alone left standing. Beautiful tvalks, parades, 
and gardens, ail which were once he anti fid, 
also testify to the taste whicli once character¬ 
ised the Portuguese of Macao. The parades 
are partially broken, deep ruts are allow^ed to 
deface the ouce-pleasant ■^’'aUis, and the gar- 
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den3 already assume that waste and ragged 
appearaucG which tlie fairest pleasure-groimds 
so soou wear wlieu loft without suitable care. 
The house of Oamoens, who sang before 
Siiakspere’s ^*wild notes," as Milton called 
them, w ere heard in England, is still stand¬ 
ing, although time, with his fnrroudng huger, 
has touched it* The fortifications bristle with 
cannon, but they are worthless \ a ferv British 
broadsides would leave them henps of rubbish. 
A gentleman who lately sited the Island and 
city -thus wrote of some of the features of 
interest which mark them :—To mo the old 
palace garden, with so many acres of still 
blooming flowers and foliage, and paths 
winding through quaint arbours and huge 
stone caves,—more solid than the artiheiai 
ruins of Bolton Abbey or Chats worth,—was 
the most pleasing part of my tour* I was 
never tired of musing over the grounds, but 
did not remain long soliloquising over the 
irou-walled monument of the poet Camoens* 

I did not expect to find such old magnificence, 
but ruins of ages past do not at such distance 
from Christian lands increase my love of 
decay* From the top of one of the mamniotli 
stone arbonrs wc bad a fine view of the old 
town and the inner and outer hai^bour; the 
former Is stocked with j\mks and lorehas be¬ 
longing to the place, and the yearly income 
of the latter in freights alone is said to be a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars* ^\e saw 
the islands round about, and were glad to 
look upon Boenory as romantic as it was 
novel"* 

The same traveller gives a picture of how 
the coolie traffic—or what may be with pro¬ 
priety be termed the Chinese slave trade—is 
patronised by the Portuguese, who Jiave ever 
been the active abettors of the slave trade iu 
all its forms—'‘Looking dowm upon the 
Chinese part of the town, I saw a large cas¬ 
tellated building, the courtyard of w'liicli was 
crow^ded with liuinau beings dressed in white, 
J\Iy curiosity was excited. Was it an hos¬ 
pital? No. A lunatic asylum? No. A 
jail, a charity-school, or what? No one 
could tell. Wo searched and searched, but 
could not malce the people understand oiu' 
wants; finally, wc got a boat, and moved 
round to the portcullis, but there was no ad¬ 
mittance, Inquiry only made us more curious, 
hut not more successful, until at last a friend 
relieved us of suspense, and told us that of 
course no one ’was permitted to enter—it was 
a private insdtutioii, being the place where a 
princely merchant stows away liis coolies until 
they are ready for shipment! IITien I saw 
them from the garden highlands it was pro- , 
bably feeding-time* At IWiampoa they use 
* Jdread. 


a liulk for this purpose* Poor wretches! 
they little knovr what is to be their fate." 

While Mr* Train reinaiued at Macao he 
'Witnessed a custom which he eaw in other 
parts of China, the description of which is 
striking:—We came back tlirougb the Chi¬ 
nese town, where with restless activity me- 
ebames \ygi'q working at their respective 
trades, shopmen w^ere doing a thriving buai- 
iiess, while barbers were never busier; there 
were music and dancing, with the sing-song 
artists, never more enthusiastic, and the 
pawnbrokers were crowded to suffocation, for 
to-morrow is the Cliinanian's New’ Year, and 
hence the imiisiml bustle and excitement in 
the totvu * before midnight all accounts must 
bo squared, all books balanced* all bills paid, 
and debtor and creditor must meet ns friends, 
for it is the custom of China to close up tlie 
papers and make a clean breast of finance 
matters at the commencement of every new 
year. At every turn I see anxious fiices, and 
men rushing with some little trinket to the 
Shyloek's den, iu order to raise a little more 
cash* There are many w ho know^ not what 
to do, for their pockets are empty, and their 
debts unpaid, and something must be done 
before the clock strikes Uveive, or else they 
are disgraced in the eyes of their countrymen. 
Some bear the marks of desperation on their 
faces, and hence robbery or murder, perhaps 
suicide, ere the bell tolls the fatal liour; for 
his no unusual thing to resort to violent 
measures if all else fail, and there be bills 
unpaid* What a strange custom I and yet it 
is nni vers ally followed from the sea-coast to 
the limits of Tartary. If AVestern nations 
balanced accounts as often, there w’oukl be 
less rottenness in finance, and more honesty 
in commerce* Here, at least, tlio idol wor- 
skipper teaches a lesson it were 'well if w’e 
’Would learn*" 

The island of Amoy affords an important 
position for any European pow er desirouB of 
having a naval and military post off the Chi¬ 
nese coast; for it is -well situated in reference 
to the great ports, arid imasesses a compara¬ 
tively equable climate* TJie London press, 
particularly "the leading journal," strongly 
urged upon the government of Lord Derby, 
in 1858, the occupation of this island as a post 
for the security of English commerce* The 
island i.s about twelve miles in length, and 
ten in breadth, and contains within that 
small area a hundred and thirty villages and 
hamlets, and a population of nearly half a 
million persons* The city contains nearly 
two hundred thousand inhabitants; it is called 
after the island* 

Tins little island is very picturesque, the 
surface being undulated from the sea-shore to 
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a coiitral rocky ildge of considerable eleva- 
tioTij, npon tlie top of 'wbicli there is a ’well 
cultivated table-land several miles square. 
The rock is black, of a grey tint when 
broken, but that tint gives place to black 
after exposure to the atmosphere. The port 
is capable of holding one thousand vessels. 

The city is situated in latitude 24^ 32'' 
north, and longitude 118^ 8' east. It is built 
on a promontory, so as to expose three sides 
to the sea, and is necessarily long and strag¬ 
gling. The citadel is surrounded by a wall 
one mile in cirenmferenee. The palace and 
gardens of the Se-tak occupy a considerahle 
portion of the inner city, bej^ond the wall of 
winch dirty narrow lanes and low ill-con¬ 
structed houses stretch away in every direc¬ 
tion. The Chinese authorities are peculiarly 
strict in not alloudng foreigners to traverse 
the island, insisting that '4he day s journey,” 
which, according to the treaty, was to be 
allowed for purposes of inland business at tlie 
ports, being interpreted to mean from sunrise 
to sunset. Ko foreigner is allowed to spend a 
night in any of tlie villages, yet the people of, 
these villages have shouTi a more free dispo¬ 
sition to foreigners, and especially to mission¬ 
aries, than has been sliovvn elsewhere. The 
local authorities are also very friendly, but 
the orders of the supreme government are 
in\pcrative against giving any encouragement 
to foreigners beyond what the strictest ren¬ 
dering of the treaty entitles them to demand. 
Although the climate is eqiiable, and the 
island has the reputation among the Chinese 
of being bealtby, yet tbe city is not so, and 
terrible bavoc has been made among the mis¬ 
sionaries and tbeir families by the insalu¬ 
brious influences prevailing there. 

Ceusan is another island which public opi¬ 
nion in England and in India lias demanded 
the government to occupy during the Chinese 
contest of 1858. It is situated at tbe southern 
entrance to the estuary of tbe Yang-tse- 
Kiaug. Tlie island is very fertile and pretty, 
but smaih It is surrounded by a vast archi¬ 
pelago of lesser isles. Few small islands are 
so populous. 

Hoxg-Koxq is tbe only territorial acquisi¬ 
tion made by the Britisli in the Chinese em¬ 
pire. The name means '^s^veet waters.” 
The islet is about twenty-fi\^e miles in circuit, 
and is situated at the month of the estuary 
which conducts to Canton, which is a hun¬ 
dred miles distant; JMacao is forty miles frciju 
the island. The strait which separates it from 
the mainland is in some places less than a 
mile wide. Safe anchorage for ships is afforded 
by the Bay of Hong-Kong on a large scale. 
When, in 1842, the British acquired the 
island, there were not more than a thousand 
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inhahitants; in 1858 the number lias increased 
to a hundred thousand. 

The capital is called Victoria ; it is the 
seat of a governor, and is an episcopal see. 
It is built in tbe form of a semicircle, upon 
the bay, tbe buildings extending for four or 
five miles on either side from tbe centre of 
the arc. The streets extend Lack as far as 
the mountain will allow; and as street rises 
above street on tbe ascent, tliey present a 
most interesting picture to a person beholding 
from the bay, while from the bouses at the 
base of the mountain a magniheent panorama 
is presented of the town and bay, with the 
vast throng of commercial shipping, vobbcIs 
of war, and innumerable fisliiug-boats, whicli 
generally keep and two,” in order tlie 

more effectually to trawl their nets^—contri¬ 
buting by tills arrangement to the novelty 
and incturesque character of the scene. The 
country along the shores of tlie bay—sand, 
rock, and hill—adds to the general effect of 
this prospect. 

The a]>pi‘oac]i to the island is not ptepos¬ 
sessing ; the high grounds of IIong-Kong 
and the neiglihouring islets loolc bleak and 
barren, but when the passenger arrives at the 
town of Victoria lie experiences a most agree¬ 
able surprise, its fine buildings, sloping ascent, 
and the magnifieent liighlands beyond, afford¬ 
ing a coup iVoeil of a most pleasing kind. 
On landing, the stranger is struck by the 
proximity of the mountain to the city, over¬ 
hanging it in a manner calculated to excite 
alarm for its future safety in case of earth¬ 
quake, or any extraordinary season of heat or 
cold, by which the impending rocks might be 
longered and hurled upon the lionscs beneath. 
Some of the newest houses, and even streets, 
have been built up the mountain’s side. 
There arc several g^ood jiublic buildings— 
such as gov eminent house. Bishop's College, 
and the Chinese chapel and schcol attached 
to it; also a Chinese printing-office, the differ¬ 
ent mission schools and churches, the hospital, 
church, club, barracks, military stores, and 
some of tbo merchants* establishments. The 
settlers and the Oliiuese are fond of giv¬ 
ing fancy names to pleasant places in tbe 
vicinity^—such as “ Spring Gardens,” Happy 
Valley,” dsc. The public establlshmeuts ore 
chiefly on the western side of the bay, called 
Western Point. Eastern Foiut is less public, 
and more picturesque. A Chinese boat-popu¬ 
lation—simikr to that at Canton and other 
great cities built on large rivers on the sea¬ 
board—has already gathered at Hong-Kong. 

The following notice of tbe habits of both 
tbe British and Chinese population is from 
the correspondent of the A^ew York Her aid 
in 1857 ■—“ Tbe club-house is most creditable 
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to tlie place, and tlie stranger not caring for 
the hotel is most comfortably off if introduced 
by any of his friends \rho may be memhers. 
A good library and all the English periodicals 
are on the tables and in the bookcase; and 
good chow-chow, good beds, and good attend¬ 
ance, can be purchased for about three 
dollars per day; hut in China most gentle¬ 
men are immediately taken possession of by 
those who may he known to them, and then, 
of course, you make their house your home. 
Not to have a spare bed or two for tlie new 
comer would be considered contrary to tlie 
established usage of the land. You cannot 
but feel tbs greatest possible interest in wit¬ 
nessing the untiring industry of this race, eo 
little Imowii among Western nations, "i^bmen 
and men, and sometimes even little children, 
are Jiard at work maldng combs, trunks, or 
shoes; some chopping up meat, others arrang¬ 
ing their vegetables; now it is a party of 
masons erecting a bamboo-stage, and then a 
chain-gang grading the hiU at the point of 
the Hindoostanee soldier's bayonet; now 
cooLLes carrying ivater, an enormous load; 
then sedan chairs, borne by two or four; 
boys hawking about candies and sweetmeats; 
boatmen and house-servants coming and going 
all dressed in that peculiar national blue, wide 
trousers and Blncher jacket, and their long 
tail either wound about tbeir head or trailing 
down behind. The streets of Hong-Kong 
offer a thousand subjects for reflection to those 
who have never been thro\wi in contact with 
the celestial race.” 

The same writer was struck by the resem¬ 
blance of the island to certain auriferous dis¬ 
tricts both in California and Australia. 

The government is conducted by a lieute¬ 
nant-governor, chief-justice, and council of 
five. The first-named is the chief ordinary 
British official in Ohio a, as he superintends 
the trade of the cinqne ports, and controls the 
subjects and ships of England in Chinese 
waters. The present lieutenant-governor is 
Sir Jolm Bowring, a man of extensive learn¬ 
ing and snperior business habits. He is not 
a favourite until the missionaries in China, 
nor with the classes in England which send 
them there, and their distaste seems to have 
been provoked more by the tone wliich the 
lientenant-governor has adopted than by any 
hostile acts. When in England he was iden¬ 
tified with the Manchester school, in the in¬ 
terest of which he was returned for the Lan¬ 
cashire borough of Bolton. Sir John, then 
Dr. Bowi*ing^ was president of the Peace I 
iSociety, and frequently expressed opinions on 
the subject of war utterly inconsistent with 
his official duties as the lieutenant-governor of I 
Hong-Kong. This inconsistency has deprived I 
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him of the confldence of large classes at home, 
W'hile his policy in China and his commercial 
intelligence have won for him the trust of the 
merchants in China both British and foreign. 

The Chinese population of Hong-Kong is 
truculent and seditious, partaking of the worst 
spirit prevalent at Canton. The English are 
readily served for money ; but the real feeling 
of the whole Chinese population is a desire— 
at all costs, and by any means, however san¬ 
guinary or treacherous—to get rid of their 
presence. During the war in 1857 their 
attempts to poison the British population at 
Hong-Kong, and their sell ernes, more than 
once successful, to gain a footing on board 
ships as passengers, in order to murder the 
Europeans, and seisse the ships, proved them 
to be at heart brutal and cowardly, however 
they miglit feign obedience and quietness. 

The habits and customs of the people are 
as purely and obstinately Chinese as if they 
were not resident on British soil. As at 
Singapore, so at Hong-Kong, they retain their 
distinctive pecnliarities as tenaciously as if 
they resided in PeHn. Various efforts to 
induce them to conform to British habits in 
food and attire have been made, for sake of 
the convenience of such conformity,but with¬ 
out success. The Hong-Kong Chinamen are 
as fond of rice and tea, taken after their 
national mode, as their compatriots at Shan¬ 
ghai or Ningpo. Their idea of the way in 
which the latter article sboxild be used has 
probably never been bo happily expressed as 
by an imperial poet of their eountry:— 

Graceful are the leaves of mei-hoa, sweetly 
scented and clear are the leaves of fo-cheoii. 
But place upon a gentle fire the t if pod whose 
colour and form tell of a far antiquity, and fill 
it with W’ater of molten snow. Let it seethe 
till it would be hot enough to whiten fish 
or to redden a crab. Then pour it into a 
cup, made from the earth of yue, upon the 
tender leaves of a selected tea-tree. Let it 
rest till the mists which freely rise have 
formed themselves into thiclccr clouda, and 
until these have gradually ceased to weigh 
upon the surface, and at last float in their 
vapour. Then sip deliberately the delicious 
liquor; it will drive auay all the flve causes 
of disquietude which come to trouble us. 
You may taste, aiid yon may feel, but never 
can you express in words or song that sweet 
tranquillity we draw from the essence ti t us 
prepared." 

It is remarkable that not only at Hong- . 
Kong, but at all the trading ports, an. attempt 
is made to speak English, which, after a little 
practice, enables English and Chinese to con¬ 
verse with ease for all ordinary practical pur¬ 
poses. At Canton and Hong-Kong this is 
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called Canton Engliali/* but at tho otbcr 
porta, and at Singapore and Malacca, it is 
called Pigeon English ” Certainly no otber 
oriental nation has made such indefatigable 
and siiccessM efforts to establish a n^edmm 
of verbal commnnication witli the English, 
based on English words. 

Such is a general description of an empire 
with which we liave heen repeatedly at war— 
are at war while these pages are issuing 
from the press; within whose insular empire 
we have established ourselves; upon the con- 
fin es of whose tern tories our Indian empire 
touches; and with which we are likely to hold 
still more important relations in the future, 
A few remarks in reference to their general 
condition will fitly close this chapter. 

As to the present aspect of our commerce 
with the Chinese empire, commercial men 
may form their deductions from these facts :— 

At the end of the commei'eial year 1654 the bidance of 
trade bfitweeu China and Great Britain xvas estimated at 
sevi^D millions nice hnedred thousand or ti>vo 

miJliona sterling, against China, 

The estimate stands thus:— 

IMPORTS PKOM GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA^ 

Uoltars. 

Opium, 05,000 to 70,000 chests, , , . 24,000,000 
Colton, 200,000 bales 4,000,000 

Manutaetnres, &c. . * , .. 4,000,000 

Straits and India 1,000,000 


Total . , , ..33,000,000 

EXPORTS TO GREAT URITAIN AND HER COI.ONIES, 

Tea, 65,000,00011)3. , , , , ..15,000,000 

Silk, 40,000 bales . 0,200,000 

Sundries .. 1,500,000 


Total.23,700,000 

During the sncceeding ihree years the exports to Great 
Brifcaiu have greatly mercased. 

In the commercial year 1656-7 the export of teas to 
Buglaiid and her colonics was 87j741,000 lbs.; and lu 
the same year the deliveries in England of China silk 
amounted to 74,215 bales. 

In the chapter on the general commerce of 
India the relations of that part of our empire 
with Chinuj especially in connection with the 
opiuin trade, will be discussed. 

It is important to inquire w!iether tbe 
government of that country is likely to im¬ 
prove^, and whether it ]iresenta a prospect of 
stability as to its prmeipJes. fornij and dynasty. 
It does not possess the affections of the people, 
I be emperor is more 1 eared than loved—more 
reverenced wdth a superstitious regard to the 
sacrednesa of his person and functions than 
intelligently respected. The imperial tlirone 
has more authority, and is regarded with 
more affection, along the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas^ or among tlie rovers of the 


Jlongolian deserts, than in China proper. 
The relation of the government to its remoter 
provinces is paternal; to its home provinces 
oppressive. The industry of the people, 
although persevering, is repressed, and the 
fiscal system is exacting and urgent Every¬ 
where there are traces of decay, and only tlie 
untiring labour of tlic people prevents a rapid 
retrocession in agricultui'e, luanufactures, and 
general weaitln The faifthful testimony of 
I an eyewitness at the close of 1857 records 
such impressions when heliolLiiug the energy of 
the people and the effects of a bad and oppi-es- 
give government, and the predominant origi¬ 
nality of the Chinese race asserting itself in 
connection with all im]>orted ideas, religions, 
scientific, and socialI notice every where 
the same lavish expenditure of labour in paving 
the footpaths and bridging the dy]\:es with 
slabs of limestone or gi'anite. TJic pagoda, 
b’om the gaUen'es of w'hich nothing is visible 
but tlie limitless flat plain and the freqncnt 
villages, is of course a thing comparatively of 
yesterday. The Buddhists brought the form 
from India not long before the birth of 
Christ; but these products of untiring toil, 
these nionmls and dykes, these countless 
masses of enonnous stones brought from afar, 
—still more those practical, matter-of-fact, 
Sabhathlcss, business-loving, pleasure-despis¬ 
ing habits of mind, which, under a less cor¬ 
rupt aud depressing system of rule, woiUd 
lead the present race of Chinese to sustain 
these works and to create others—that insen¬ 
sibility to play of fancy, j'^et love of quaint 
conceits and foi^ced antitheses—that incapa¬ 
city to feel grace and beauty, yet strong 
appreciation of mere geometrical symmetry— 
that complete disconnection from (not diver¬ 
gence from) all the modes of thought and 
vehicles of thought, traditions, and siqierstj- 
tions of otlicr nation.^—these things suggest a 
train of dreamy tlioughts, aud send the mind 
wandering back to times almost as old aa that 
setting sun. May it not be that w'e have here 
a not very degenerate specimen of a clvilisia- 
tion that covered the whole c«artli before our 
traditions begin—w’hich spread and fionrished 
before the Semitic oi^ the Indo-Germanic race 
Imd being—whicli lias left its traces in India 
and in England, in Mexico and in Italy, in 
California, and in Greece, in Brittany and in 
Normandy, and in the most remote islands of 
the ocean; pliers of mounds and hewera of 
mountains, builders of Babels whoso might 
was quenched we know iiot liow, and whose 
sparse descendants w’e can just trace under 
the names of Egyptians, Pelasgians, or Etrus¬ 
can s, mingling \^'ith new races, and loBiiig 
their identity.’^ 

Throughout China proper there exists an 
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inYid 10113 natioimlity^ which is intolerant of 
the govermng family being of any other race 
than tlic Chinese: Mantclion, Calmuckj I^Ion- 
golj it matters not which, the Yast mass of 
the Chinese people hate Tartar rule, whether 
power bo wielded by an emperor or his 
satrap. It is alleged by those who have 
made considerable acquaintance with China, 
that there cannot bo less than seven millions 
of men bound together in secret societies, 
which preserve thei r fealty wi th st ubborn 
attaclimeiit and constancy of purpose. Of 
course such a number would represent very 
many more than those actually confederated. 
Various efforts have been put forth to sup¬ 
press these societies, hut they have been 
fruitlessly made. Numbers implicated in the 
seditious confederacies have perished under 
tJic headsman’s weapon, altlmugh life was 
offered to them if they would reveal the 
secrets of these associations, Tlie punish- 
luent of death does mot seem to have any 
terror for them; and although the govern¬ 
ment executions sweep thousands and tens 
of thousands away, the treasonable clubs in¬ 
crease ill numbers and boldness. 

The rebellion, wbteh for a period of at 
least nine years lies been raging in China, 
has excited the astonishment of Europe, and 
earnest inquiries as to its origin, character, 
and probable Buccess, have been made ever 
since the tidings of the outbreak first reached 
Europe, As to the origin of it, there can be 
no doubt that the treasonable clubs had much 
to do in setting tlie example, and affording 
encouragement, and at length aid, but they 
did not originate it. The general discontent 
of the Chinese people was such as to prepare 
the public mind for any new combination 
against the government, A new and strange 
organisation came into existence, but neither 
its founder nor tlioee who joined it had any 
notion of directing it against tlie imperial 
throne. That organization was the “ Chinese 
Union,” founded by Dr. Gutzlaff exclusively 
for Christian purposes, as already shown upon 
a former page. Every member of this Union 
undertook to teach some other ChhiaTuan 
what he knew of Christianity, or to place, in 
Ina hands some evangelical treatise, or a por¬ 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, This Union ” 
extended rapidly into the interior, and some 
discontent with the government existed among 
its members, in consequence of the severe 
treatment received from Buddhist and Con- 
fucian fanatics, among the mandarins, officisla, 
and echolars. The previously existing ''po¬ 
litical unions” (as they would be called in 
English parlance) inflamed this discontent 
purely for political purposes, they, in their 
exaggerated nationality, being eager to grasp 


and use any instrumentaUty that prouikecl to 
be cfi'ective in o^jposing the hlantchou dy¬ 
nasty, Eventually civcumataucea occurred, 
and a person arose, winch gave to “the 
Union" a political as well as a religious cha¬ 
racter, A certain man, who from childhood 
had been skilful iu all the learning of the 
Chinese, met wdtli a native missionary, the 
assistant of tiie celebrated Congregational 
clergyman, Dr. hlilue; this native teaciier 
presented the young scholar with a tractate 
in the Chinese Janguage on ChrisUanify, 
widcli the latter read earnestly, and w’as led 
in the result to attend public ivorship as con- 
ducted by the Congregational missionaries. 
He continued to do so ibr a considerable 
time, and studied the Bible and other reli¬ 
gious books suck as he was likely in that 
connection to receive. Retiring to the inte¬ 
rior, he engaged himself actively in conneo- 
tion with “ the Union ” of Dr, CTiitzlalf, and 
sucecededin obtaining extraordinary accessions 
of members to tlie ranks of that religious 
confederacy. The mandarins perBccutcd him 
and the new’’ converts; many wei*e decapi¬ 
tated, and great numbers suffered the spoil¬ 
ing of their goods. These things w’ere not 
know'n in the seaports, and of course not 
kno^YU in Europe, where the idea of native 
Protestants suffering martyrdom in great 
numbers would have excited an extraordinary 
sensation. After endurance for a considerable 
' time, some of the evangelists arrested by the 
mandarins w'ere rescued: attempts w'erc made 
by the mandarins to punish those who took 
part in releasing the prisoners from custody, 
but the authorities w^ere resisted by tlie evan¬ 
gelicals wdth more audacity than before, the 
political clubs making common cause \nth 
the members of the religious “Union,” and 
all flew to arms. They were encountered by 
the Tartar troops, and a civil war began, 
having a tw^ofold object—rcligious liberty, 
and the rescue of the Chinese race from tlic 
rule of the Mantchou dynast}", TJie political 
"clubbista ” cared nothing for the objects of 
“the Union;” “ the Unionists" regarded only 
the liberty of teaebing and r^'orship: but as 
those also were patriots, they, when once in 
arms, readily coalesced with the clubbists iu 
a common effort to dethrone tlie Tartar 
lyi'aniiy. Various oppressed classes, and 
ultimately all the diseontented, good and 
bad, joined these two sections of iusui'gente, 
and a motley army was formed under the 
chief leaders of “the Union," as they were 
men of superior intelligence and nioral influ¬ 
ence, Tlie ticn-tehj or chief, was Huug-sew"- 
tsemen, the scholar who received the book 
from Dr. Milners native teacher, Leang-Afali. 
The history of the origin of the iuaurrection 
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does not cor respond witli tlie accounts gene¬ 
rally given by either the merchants or cor¬ 
respondents of the English and American 
press ; it more nearly accords ivith that which 
the most experienced missionaries relate, but 
does not entirely agree with any. After most 
mature consideration of a vast variety of 
materialj this appears to the author to be the 
only method of accounting for the origin 
and early rapid progress of the insurrection. 
A very respectable authority ^ Ims lately 
combated the idea that Christianity had any¬ 
thing to do wdih the movement, and alleges, 
that the assumption of a religions motive was 
a mere trick of Chinese diplomacy, such as 
that crafty people arc always so ready to 
resort to. But the publications of such of 
the rebel chiefs as had any connection with 
the Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff's Union render it utterly 
impossible to reoeive any such explanation of 
their conduct, l^o doubt the Heralcrs cor¬ 
respondent Tvas informed by Chinese mer¬ 
chants, native and foreign, that siicli was the 
case, but it is declared on very respectable 
testimony, by onef ■wlio spent much time, 
and incurred much labour, in travel through 
Thibet, Mongolia, and China, that the go- ’ 
vernment at Pekin used every means to con¬ 
ceal the real facts of the case, and to mis¬ 
represent, distort, and pervert them. The 
native press was under strict surveillance; 
the provincial papers copied from the Pehin ^ 
GmeUe ^ and that journal, never veracions, 
was characterised by extraordinary mendacity 
in all its accounts of the opiniouB, purposes, 
and progress of the rebels, and of the origin, 
qualifications, and character of the chiefs. 
Even after the peace of 1842, when the 
British so completely vanquished the Chi¬ 
nese, that the emperor ivrote to Key-ing , 
and Pei-po, his majesty's commissioners, to 
make any terms with the barharians, rather 
than allow the progi'ess of their arms to con¬ 
tinue, Hue, the traveller, declares that he was 
constantly asked by the people whitlier the 
barharians whom the emperor had so severely 
chastised had been driven [ “ It is next to 

impossible to say Tvhat effect the late rebel¬ 
lions have had upon the government, for the 
articles in the 2^chin Gazette only lead the 
people astray." ^ The following character of 
the origin and the originators of the great 
revolt IS to some extent adverse to the narra¬ 
tive of both here given, and in some respects 
confirms it TJie missionaries saw the 
handiwork of God, and their arduous labours 
fairly^ crowned with approaching success. 
Religion w^as the motive power, and many 

* The correspondent of the Sera!d. 

t Hue. 

j The ^em York Herald. \ 


of the clever writers traced the origin of the 
rebellion to Thae-ping-wang, who was a 
student of the missionary Roberts in 1833. 
Some of the merchants agreed, but more of 
them had no faith in the Christiaiiit)'^ of the 
troubles. It was no general insurrection, 
and each chief at each place acted on his ovu 
responsibility, and was actuated only by the 
hope of plunder or rising to fame on the 
waves of revolution. One of the leading 
chieftains was hnowm to have been a horse¬ 
boy (of bad character *) of one of the mer- 
clmnts of Shanghai, and the others’ higtoty 
could not be traced to any good. The move¬ 
ment at Shanghai was entirely distinct from 
that one hundred and fifty miles up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, at Xaiikin, while that at 
Amoy was not the same as that at Canton. 
Robbery and piracy ivere fast creating new 
men, and the government conhl not concen¬ 
trate forces fast enough to put dovoi the dis¬ 
turbers of tlie peace. Tlie attack of the 
foreigners at Shanghai was, it will be remem¬ 
bered, on the imperial, not the rebel camp, 
showing the belief that the latter was the 
strouger. Then none knew how the battles 
W’ould turn, and the foreigners, influenced 
only by trade and personal safety, were 
desirous of taking the popxdar side, l^ow 
they see their error, although many still hold 
that all 'waa for the best; for had they not 
stopped the advances of the Tartar troops, no 
one would have been safe in the settlement. 
I have said that most of the missionaries be¬ 
lieved that was only the ripening of the mis¬ 
sionary fruit; and even now there are few of 
them that will endorse the position whicli I 
have taken, that nonglit but the love of piracy, 
and the excitement of tlie mob, infiueuce the 
iusiirrection," 

The general doctrines of the Unionists arc 
the same as those of evangelical Protestants. 
Confirmation of this was afforded a few years 
ago when a niimher of the party emigrated 
to California. Concerning those men the 
Neveda., a Califomian journal, stated tliat 
they were Protestants in doctrine and habit 
of life, and as such took oath upon the Bible 
in ^courts of justice. Many absurd opinions 
and blasphemous expressions have been attri¬ 
buted to the rebels of late years. This Is 
accounted for variously. The supreme chief, 
soon after the perusal of the book given him 
by Lcang-Afah, became ill from anxiety of 
mind, and the deep distress caused by the 
discovery that he had been an idolater and a 

devil worshipper.” During tins illness he 
had visions, in which, as was natural in Ins 
excited state, there appeared to he urgent 

* This story has never been fintbcnticatfid, and is pro¬ 
bably without foundation* 
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revelations given to liim to propagate the 
Word he had received, and, as he fancied, 
new revelations of truth were made to him- 
aelf. It would appear that, while capable of 
reasoning well, and acting in concert ^^th 
others, in reference to religious and political 
matters, he never recovered the shock of that 
illness, nor the intense impression made upon 
his mind by those visions* He was evidently 
sxibiect to occasional aberration, and on those 
occasions put forth pretensions and opinions 
inconsistent with his ordinary behaviour, and 
his seriously avowed belief, ^ Another expla¬ 
nation of these inconsistencies is to be found 
in the fact that the clubbists imitated the 
Unionists in their religious phraseology, be¬ 
cause of the powerful effect which the evan¬ 
gelical doctrine exercised, and wishing politi¬ 
cally to use its influence* These men did not 
understand the subject, and propounded doc¬ 
trines, assumed titles, and performed acts in 
the name of the Bible and of Christ, which 
the members of “the Union** repudiated. 
The amalgamation, however, of the two sec¬ 
tions went forward eo mpidly, that much of 
the original purity of opinion and consistency 
of practice has departed. The original idea 
of cixdl and religious liberty which prevailed 
in the Union has also given place to a fana¬ 
tical assumption that they are raised np to 
miv^Q the earth of idolatry; under this notion 
they attack Buddhists and Boman Catholics, 
and destroy their places of worship. This 
circumstance has formed another source of 
misrepresentation. The Boman Catholics, 
bein" eager to deprive their persecutors of 
the diBi-acter attaching to any moderate pro¬ 
fession of Christian doctrine, have undoubtedJy 
given desci'iptions of the creed and conduct 
of the rebels sometimes exaggerated, and in 
other instances unfonnded. ,, j i 

The opinions deliberately published by 
“ the Union ” and its chiefs are such as can¬ 
not fail to demand the serious attention of 
Christendom; and whatever nonsense may be 
inculcated by some of the teachers or chiefs 
there is in most of their prockmations and 
books a powerful leaven of evangelical trnth. 
The supremo chief has been accused of blas¬ 
phemy in calling Christ his brother, but it is 
a part of their phraseology to speak of trod 
as “their celestial Father,” and Christ as 
“ their celestial Brother who redeemed them.’ 
It is in this sense that the term has been 
used, by such of the rebel chiefs at all events 
as had any connection with “the Union. 
Hung-sew-tsemen, who had been an author 
before he professed Christianity, wrote vanoiis 
compositions in prose and verse after his 
alleged convei-sion. The following is a 
speSmen given by a very distinguished 


American 
well;— 


missionary ^ who knew China 


Ckjufcssing our tmia^ssiona agaiivst heaven. 

Our aependenee apon the fall utonemerLt of Jesus, 

We shouia not believe in devils, hat obey the holy Com- 
mandinents. 

Should worship only the true God, mth the Ml powers 
of the mind, 

Shonld think m the glories of heaven, 

Also on the terrors of hell, and pity the wicked. 

And early turn to the trne, csc^ing 
From the errors and aiftictions of the ’vrorld.** 

This appears to have been mitten soon after 
the light of Christianity dawned upon his 
mind, and before the thought of being a 
political and military chief ever occurred to 
him. After he had raised the banner of 
revolt, he posted on the walls of some of the 
cities the following address to the insurgents; 

" Believe truly in Jesus, and ultimately have happjnoas j 
Tura away from Grod, and ultimately have rEiiaery* 

This species of military proelamation was 
imitated by men less capable of giving good 
advice to the insurgents, either as to arms, 
policy, or religion* , ^ . 

A church dignitary | at Hong-Kong has 
given the following prayer, as a specimen of 
the religions and devotional compositions ^ in 
circulation among the rebels: ‘^ thine 

unworthy son (or daughter^, kneeling doxMi 
upon the ground, with a true heart repent of 
my sins, and pray the great God (Sbaiig-ti) 
OUT heavenly Father, of thine infinite good¬ 
ness and mercy, to forgive my former igno¬ 
rance and freciuent transgressions of the 
Divine commands; earnestly beseeching thee, 
of thy great favour, to pardon all my former 
sins, and enable me to repent and lead a new 
life so that my soul may ascend to heaven. 
May I from henceforth sincerely repent and 
forsake my evil ways, not worshipping corrupt 
spirits (Shin), nor practising perverse things, 
but obeying thy Divine commands* 1 also 
earnestly pray Thee, the great God our hea¬ 
venly Father, constantly to bestow on me thy 
Holy Spirit, and change my wicked heart. 
Never again allow me to be deceived by 
malignant demons; but, perpetually regarding 
me with favour, for ever deliver me from the 
Evil One; and every day bestowing on me 
food and clothing, exempt me from calamity 
and woe, granting me tranquillity m the pre¬ 
sent world, and the enjoyment of endless 
happiness in heaven; through the merits of 
onr Saviour and heavenly Brother, the Lord 
Jesus, who redeemed ua from am, I also 
pray the great God, our Father who is in 
heaven, that his will may be done on earth as 
it is ,iu heaven. That then wouldst look 

+ Eev* Issachar Roberta* 

f Tbe Bishop of Victoria. 
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down and grant tine request, is my Eoart’e 
Bincere desire** In this extract from 
£oo7i^ of Beligious Freceps of iJie llme- 
ping-wang Ft/nastg, Ave have a clear recog¬ 
nition of the guilt of sin, the duty of repent¬ 
ance, the atonement of Jeans Christ, the need 
of a ncAV heart, and the worlt of the Holy 
Spirit in reneAving and purifying the soul for 
heaven*** 

A distinguished missionary* of the Con- 
gregationalists says: — ''Tiie Emperors of 
China have been remarkable for their absurd 
claim of extraA^agant titles and relationships 
to heaven* The rival emperor declares that 
Wang (king), and not Shing (holy) nor Ti 
{emperor or potentate) heloiigs to him, for 
the latter term belongs only to the great 
Supreme Being (Shang-ti).** I 

lu confirniation of this favourable opinion 
of the pretensions of the rebel cJiiefB, the same 
missionary quotes a proclamation from the 
chief to his army:—The great God, He is 
Cxod (Ti)* The monarcha of this Avorld may 
be called kings, and tliat is all* The great > 
God (Sliang-ti), our heavenly Father and 
Supreme Lord, is oiimiscient, omnipotent, 
and emnipresent, the Supreme over all. 
There is not an individual Avho is not pro* 
duced and cherished hy Him, He is Shang 
(supreme); He is Ti (potentate). Besides 
the great God (Shang-ti), our heavenly 
Father and Supreme Loi\l, tiiere is no one 
vAio can be called Shang, and no one aa'Iio 
can be called Ti, Therefore from henceforth 
all you soldiers and ofheers may designate us 
your lord, and that is all; you must not call 
me supreme, lest you should encroach upon 
the designation of our heavenly Father, Our 
heavenly Father is onr Holy Father, and our 
celestial elder Brother is our Holy Lord the 
Saviour of the Avoiid* Hence our heav^enly 
Father and our celestial elder Brother alone 
are holy; and from henceforth all you soldiers 
aud officers may designate us your lord, and 
that is all; but you must not call me lioly, 
lest you encroach upon the designation of our 
heavenly Father and celestial elder Brother." 

The prospects of the insurrection have 
been much discussed in China and in Europe* 
The most recent opinions given are unfaAmur- 
able to its success* These vieAVS receive 
some confirmation from the fact that the 
rebels have lately experienced some signal 
defeats, have been driven from their impor¬ 
tant positions on the Grand Canal, and have 
lost some of the chief cities AA^hich they bad 
conquered* Tina must not, however, be 
taken na proof of a failing cause, for some of 
their chief conquests Avere made with meaus 
so inadequate, that the Avonder is they AA^ere 
* The lale Dr, Medhurat* 


able so long to occupy them. The city of 
Amoy, for instance, containing so large a 
popidatioii, was stormed hy about sbt iliou- 
eand insurgents, cnloU^ as I)i'. Legge 

termed them, and, according to the same 
testimony, armed cluefly Avith knives: yet 
the surprised mandarins Bed at the approach 
of danger, and the troops were so fascinated 
Avith the audacity of the stormers, that they 
made common cause Avith them* Suheequcutly 
the Tartars reconquered the city. The giuat 
bulk of the Chinese look listlessly on, taking 
no part, and earing little Avho is the con¬ 
queror, BO as their ordinary business is nut 
interfered Avitli: the little ioterost they do 
take is, however, in sympathy Avith the 
insurgents* 

The rebellion has lasted too long to expire 
under a few reverses caused by the insurgents 
having pushed on too far from their basis of 
operatione. The doctrine which the rcA-oltera 
are spreading is acting as a solvent upon the 
established order of things, too active and 
potent not finally to subdue both throne and 
temple. Even if the present insurrection 
were suppressed, the seed of it could not be 
extirpated: it has beensoAAm broad-cast upon 
the Chinese mind* Since 184b,* when the 
lirst outbreak shoAved itself—a period of 
nearly ten years—the moral influence of the 
rebellion among the people: although not 
among Europeans, has been groAAnng, so that 
AvhereA'or a rebel army arrives, tliere Is^ no 
disposition in eAmn the most populous cities 
to resist them; and generally the Tartar troops 
fail to encounter witli success the lieree energy 
of those earnest men. The last authority 
upon the prospects of the rehelliou, AA’Iioae 
opinion has reached Europe, is the corre¬ 
spondent of the Times, He thus expresses 
himself, Avriting at the latter end of August, 
1857 :— 

From three o*clock till eight I slept, and 
avA'oke to find myself moored against the vil¬ 
lage of Min-Haiig, ^Vbile at this village I 
fell in AAith a Chine sc physician, \vho had 
esca|>ed from Hankin when it fell into the 
hands of the rebels* He W'as the first speci- 
men of a Chinese gentleman I had seen. The 
villages in this neighbourhood contain many 
fugitiv'es from the rebel districts* The govern¬ 
ment lodges them in the temples, and alloArs 
them thirty cash (about threepence) a day, 
AvhereAvith, at the present prices, they cannot 
buy even a sufficiency of rice* Of course 
disease is common among them, and this 
benevolent old gentleman dev'otes himself to 
their care* He came on board my boat, aud 
WG had a long chat* He insists that the kej 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang, ChinTCiang, baa 
* It vaa not until 1853 that it gainud Lead, 
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been recovered by tlie Imperialists; for bia i 
friends at Soo-eboo have written to liim to I 
say so, I doubt tbis^ bowever; for if this | 
decisive event bad bapponed, tbe government 
would certainly bave announced it at Sban- 
gbai. Ilia view is that tbe rebellion ia dying 
out, lie says tbe locusts have destroyed it, 
baving ei^pecially come upon those provinces 
where tbe rebels liold tlieir sway. He does 
not rest his expectation upon tbe imperial 
armies, for be aaya that the rebels are robbers 
and murderers, aeons Lome d to every artifice, 
and adepts in all villauy. All the loyal peo¬ 
ple can do is to hem the conflagration round, 
and wait till it burns out. 

''These are the opinions of a well-informed 
Chinese gentleman, who has seen mucli more 
of these rebels than tbe Eurotieans who have 
written upon the subject About forty-eight 
hours is the longest period that any European 
has been among them, and they have never 
invited any closer intercourse. Mr. Edliins 
interpreted for me these sayings of my Chi¬ 
nese aeq^uaintancQ with no great satisfaction. 
The missionaries still hang their hope upon 
this rebel cause: the facte are unpromising, 
but still they hope. Devastation and blood¬ 
shed track the coui'se of these insurgents 
wherever they go, but these are only neces¬ 
sary incidents of civil war. Tbe ruin of those 
public works, which are to Cblna what their 
dams ai'e to the Dutch, mark wbero these 
rebels are, and where they have been. Still 
more widely-extended ruin follows upon the 
exhaustion of tbe imperial treasury. The 
two great rivers, no longer restrained by tbe 
great artificial embankments, uo^v suflered to 
decay, are altering their courses, and devas¬ 
tating tracts as large as European kingdoms. 
Perhaps a man whose fervid religious zeal 
is akiu to that w'hich animated Joshua or 
Gideon, may see in all this but the will of 
God working to a great end, but the religious 
facts are not encouraging. The nominal 
head of the movement, claimed as a missionary 
convert, has sought no communication ■with 
any Christian teacher. He boasts himself the 
sovereign of the whole earth, calls himEelf 
the younger brother of Jesus Christ, and 
claims to have constant personal intercourse 
with the Almighty. His second in command, 
the king of the east, blasphemously styled 
himself the Holy Ghost; hut he has been 
slain in internecine conflict, and the great 
leader, or his counsellors, proved their vigour 
and their Christian humanity by butcher¬ 
ing two thoirsand of his adherents in cold 
blood, 

“ This does not look like s hopeful result of 
a missionary conversion, nor does it give 
much promise of temporal success to the 
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iusniTectionary movement. Tut then these 
reformers put to death the' idolaters, v'hether 
they call themselves tbe priests of Buddha or 
the missioiiaTies of the Pope; they torbid 
opimn-smoking under pain of death, and 
tobacco-smoking under pain of blows; they 
appear to have read, altliough they have mis¬ 
interpreted, the sacred books whicb the mis¬ 
sionaries distribute. Amid the outpourings 
of blood, in famine and pestilence, in the 
wi'cck of all the physical good which antiqiiity 
has wrought, onr missionaries think they see 
a hope for the religion of the Bible.'’ 

Ifc is but just to tbe writer of tbe foregoing 
2 )assage to state, that ho admits his fellow- 
traveler, the Eev.Mr. Edkins, Congi-egational 
missionary, differed from him totally in his^ 
views as to the principles and prospects of 
the insurgents. That the reader may put 
upon this admission its full value, the lollow^- 
ing is the correspondent's estimate of the 
judgment of that clergyman. Having de¬ 
scribed some of the missionaries as having 
urged the rebels ''to go forth and kill, an 
extremely improbable hearsay story, the cor- 
reflijondent observes;—Mr, Edkins is a man 
of very different spirit to such as these. 
Upon the testimony of the linguists of Paris, 
and of the Chiuesc here, I laio^v him to be 
one of the greatest of Chinese scholars, and 
from my owm intercourse with him 1 can say 
that he^is fairly read in the seiences, and well 
acquainted with western literature. He has 
undertaken the task of showing tbe Chinese 
that we have a literatixre, and thus disahnsing 
them of that contempt which extends itself 
to ou r fai th. His Ameri can c oadj utor, D r, 
Macgoxvan, undertakes to instruct their gra¬ 
duates in the mysteries of the electric tele¬ 
graph, and their pilots in the law of etomis. 
Missionary labours thus directed nmst result 
in good, Your medical missionaries, sucli as 
Dr Locldiart and Dr. Parker, command the 
gratitude and goodwill of the people. Men of 
learning, like Mr. Edkins and Dr. Maegowan 
graimlly compel the respect of the literati. 
These men arc ploughing a soil in expecta¬ 
tion of a seed-time which is not yet To the 
missionary societies of England and America 
I would say hw tiht cru^it ^ 7 't€s^ ignorant 
deckimera in had Chinese have no success in 
China. Tlxeir preaching Is foolishiiess in 
niore than the apostolic sense; but this jirac- 
ticai and conceited people only jeer and blas¬ 
pheme, Yet I have found ex^en the higher 
class of misflionaries hoping against hope tliat 
the rebels may succeed, and that they may 
tui'n out to be Ghristians." 

A correspondent of the A eio YotIc 
whose letters were dated a little earlier than 
those just quoted, takes the same views, and 
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they are expressed in a mannex" wliicli entitles 
tliem to consideration ^ 

I have given my reasons for helieving 
that the late insiirrectioTi xvas entirely foreign 
from the Christian's lahonrs; bnt, as I have 
said, few of the members of the mission will 
agree with me. However^ my opinion goes 
for ^vhat it is worth. Read MadJowal’s and 
Meadows' correspondence in the Times last 
year, if yon wish to see different views. The 
one argues directly against the other; but 
neither conclusively. Depend upon it, the 
Tsing dynasty came much nearer being over¬ 
thrown with the English war than by the 
late movement; for the one had power, the 
other only told of weakness. It is xitterly 
impossible to say wliat a day may bring fortli. 
Here, as in Europe, a change may come in 
the night-time, China may remain stationary 
for a year or twm, or longer, and then, mira- 
hilt all may he in commotion again. 

As Europe was in the middle ages, so is China 
now—just upon the eve of some xvonderfnl 
moral and political change. Feudal Europe 
held hack for a long time from civilization, 
from the arts, literature, and commerce. So 
it is now with China, Foreign influence must 
work out the country’s destiny What is 
wanted is the united action of several nations 
—an allied fleet to wake them from their 
lethargic ainmhers, 

'* I have shown, in rnnning my eye through 
the page of history, that the revolution of 
1853 is nothing at all unusual: periodical 
storms of insurrections have and will continue 
to spread the Jacobin ay stem throughout the 
empire; the same restless democratic spirit 
that is working at the vitals of European 
monarchism, in a different form is eating at 
the roots of the Tartar’s throne, I can ima¬ 
gine nothing more terrible than the breaking 
up into petty governments of such a mighty 
people. Better be as they are, than in the . 
hands of native princes, each striving for the 
other’s life,” 

As a question of authority between “the 
correspondents " and the missionaries, it will 
not be wonderful if men who have loiown 
Cliina for many years, and have conversed 
with the rebels, should knoxv better the con¬ 
dition of China, and the state of Chinese 
parties; nor is it unlikely or unreason able, that 
men accustomed to study human nature from 
the religious point of viexv, should be the 
better judges of a great religious or quasi- 
religious movement. Probably no man in 
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China is more competent than the Rev, Dr, 
Legge, of the Congregational mission, to 
judge this matter. His x'iews are, that al¬ 
though the fortunes of the rebels may be 
chequered, they are sure to succeed in the 
end; that in such case they will open China 
to EuTopean commerce, but will nevertheless 
suppress the opium trade; that aUliough tliey 
imperfectly understand Christianity, and ci\il 
and religions liberty, they will make China as 
free to the missionary as to the merchant; 
and however likely at first to persecute idol¬ 
atry in every form, they will yield to more 
tolerant views under the influence of Chris¬ 
tian ministers, and the social and political 
ideas enterfained by the English, Americans, 
and others conducting commerce at their 
ports. 

The merchant class in China is less favour¬ 
able tlian the missionary class to the rebel 
cause, in consequence of the notorious deter¬ 
mination of the insurgents to siipjn-ess a 
trafl&c by which the trader profits. This 'will, 
l^erhaps, explain much of the too sanguine 
lavoiir sliowii by the one, and the distrust or 
hostility of the other, to the inanrrectionary 
party. There can be no doubt that the issue 
of tlie war with England in 18-12 deprived 
the Tartar troops of all prestige in the eyes of 
the people, and inspired the hope of a suc¬ 
cessful struggle; and that the present w^ar 
with England and France will be productive 
of the same result in a still greater degree, 
affording new life to the rebel cause. Should 
success crown their eflbrts, then, in the v oids 
of Dr. Legge, it may be said, “ there will be 
effected one of the greatest revolutiouB the 
world ever saw,” Idolatry will cease to be 
the established creed of one-third of the 
earth’s population; Christianit}-, in a form 
more or less enlightened, will be ostensibly 
recognised by that proiiortion of mankind; 
and freedom of intercourse will be secured 
between China and Europe, productive of 
marvellous commercial results. Should such 
a change take place in China, Japan, Java, 
and other beniglited regions of the East will 
feel the vibrations of a moral and political 
earthquake extensive and mighty, and be 
startled from the social, moral, and intellectual 
torpor in whieli they have been so long 
benumbed. The regeneration of China is the 
regeneration of the oriental %vorld; for the 
industry and enterprise of the race lit them to 
become the apostles of a new eastern civi¬ 
lization, 
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INDEPEXDENT COUNTRIES ’WHICH HAVE BEEN THEATRES OF AVAR DURING THE PROGRESS 
Oh' OUR EASTERN UOJIINION (Coidinued), 
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Tub umpire of Ava comprises many territories 
whicli did not originally belong to it, and 
wlncli Lave all been included under the gene* 
ral name of Biemah:, Fierce wars have been 
conducted by the Etrmese with Cochin China, 
Siam, Laos, Pegu, and with every people 
around them, by which their dominion gra¬ 
dually extended over the whole of the Iiido- 
Chinese peninsula. In this career of conquest 
many checks were experienced, eapecially 
from the Pegiians, who at one time plundered 
the capital of Ava. The wars with England 
were disastrous to the Birmese, issning in the 
loss of some of their finest territories, com¬ 
prising, as show on another page, the coun¬ 
tries along the whole eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. Having already described 
the provinces thus conquered from the Bir¬ 
mese, it will be unnecessary to dwell long 
upon the characteristics of an empire, oiw 
chief interest in which is connected with its 
contiguity to those conquests. 

The Birman empire, in its present extent— 
shorn of the territories wrested from it so 
lately by the English—occupies that portion 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula which separates 
the British dominions from those of China 
proper and Siam. It is bounded on the north 
by Assam and Thibet; on the east hy China 
and SiaiDj on the west by certain states of 
India tributary to Great Britain, and by the 
British province of Arracan; on the south by 
China, Siam, and Pegu. It is impossible to 
say with precision what are its precise boun¬ 
daries along its eastern and south-eastern 
frontiers, as they are perpetually changing, 
especially from disputes with Laos, Lachtho, 
Camhosia, and Siam. These are peaceful 
nations, but the love of extending territory, 
which seems ingrained in the hearts of all 
orientals, brings them into incessant differ¬ 
ences with the Birmese, who are, however, 
more generally the aggressors. The area is 
unimown: no sui'veys exist, and any state* 
ment would rest on mere conjecture. Since 
tlie loss of Tenesserim, Pegu, and the other 
ceded territories north of the latter, it is 
alleged that from two liundred thousand 
square miles, which the empire once con¬ 
tained, its area has been reduced to lialf that 
extent. 

The number of the population cannot be 
asceitaineil r the highest estimate is about 
sixteen millions. The ancient part of the 
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empire—that which is inhabited by the 
governing race^—is Ava, a very extensive 
region. It gives its name to tlie whole of the 
Birmese dominions, which are Irequently 
called the empire of Ava; and it is supposed 
by some writers to take its name from the 
city so designated, which is upon the right 
bank of the Irriwaddy, and central to the 
empire. 

The climate is one of the finest in India, 
especially in the northern portions of A^'a 
bordering Thibet. The intense heat expe¬ 
rienced in the British provinces of Tenes¬ 
serim, Pegu, and Arracan, is not common in 
any part of Ava, except for a short time 
during midsummer : the climate is, hOTrvever, 
very w-arm in every part of the empire. The 
prodirctions of the soil are tropical. The 
regularity of the seasons is favourable to the 
cultivator, as he can nearly always roly upon 
a return of the expected produce, and has no 
difficulty in determining upon what is suitable 
to plant or sow. There is very little low land 
in Ava, and hence, notwithstanding tiie low 
latitude, vegetables and fruits common to 
Southern Europe in some places grow^ w ell. 
Alost of the productions of India and China 
thrive within the limits of the old Birman 
empire. Good wdieat, and other cereals, are 
raised. Tobacco, cotton of two sorts (one 
very w bite, the other browm, suitable for 
nankeens), indigo, sugar-cane, and rice, yield 
abundant crops to the husbandman. ^Nearly 
all the fruits of tlie tropics are plentiful in 
Ava. Trees of very many kinds flourish: 
teak growls thickly by the river courses, 
although the best kinds are found in the 
mountains, wdiich are also crowned with 
varieties of useful firs. The forest districts 
are unhealthy, as they arc in India. Ague 
and jungle fever are very common, and Euro¬ 
peans cannot encounter the pestiferous infiu- 
ence of tliese neighbourhoods. The w^oodmen 
are a peculiar class, who live by the timber 
trade: tliey endure the deleterious iiifiueuces 
of the climate as none others can, but they 
seldom live to an advanced age. 

The tea-plant is indigenous to Birmali: 
some good qualities of tlie Assam species are 
found on the frontier of that country. Some 
very fine qualities have been also discovered 
on the Chinese frontier, but Ihe quantity 
picked in either case is very small. In the 
interior there are wild plants, wdiich are very 
prolific, bearing a leaf resembling Eoliea; and 
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a pG cull at species, the leaf of which makes a 
most agreeable pickle, in the opinion of some 
Europeans surpassing all others. 

The mineral productions of Birmah are 
ahimdant as they are varied. The gold and 
silver mines of Badonem, on the Chinese fron¬ 
tiers, have been long known. The mines of 
Wooholootan are amongst the most remark¬ 
able in the world; they are sitiiated on the 
hilly range near the River Keendnem, and 
yield gold, silver, sappliires, and rubies, Xear 
the city of Ava, at Keonmmeviim, there are 
mines still richer, and the variety of the trea¬ 
sures found there probably exceeds that of 
any other mines in the world, Eetwcen the 
Rivers Irriwaddy and Keendiiem there is a 
small river called the JSJioe Ltett Xouj} (the 
stream of the golden sand), in which gold 
dust in large quantities is obtained. In many 
of the minor streams, along the lower momi- 
taiii slopes, gold is found in the sands, Ava , 
is famous for its heautiful chrysolites. Ame¬ 
thysts and garnets are found in very great 
]minl>ers: jasper is a product much prized by 
the Birmese, hfear some of the rivers amber, 
the purest and most pollncicl in the world, is 
dug up. The marble of Birmah is likewise 
unrivalled; it admits of a polish which renders 
it almost transparent. This commodity is 
invested with religious sacrednese, because 
the images of Buddha are formed from it: its 
exportation is prohibited, except through the 
inedimn of government. There are but few 
minerals which are not to he found in Birmah: 
iron, tin, lead, antimony, arsenic, and sulphur, 
are obtained in large quantities, ■with but 
little expenditure of labour or capital 

One of the curiosities of Birmese production 
ia the petroleum oil, ■which is drawn from 
wells, that have attained great celebrity in 
the East: throughout the imperial provinces 
this oil is much in request, and as the govern¬ 
ment holds a monopoly of its sale, a large : 
revenue is thence derived. 

The animals of Ava are of the same species 
as those of Anacaii, Pegu, and Tenesserim 
generally, which have been already described 
when an account of those vanquished pro¬ 
vinces of the Birman empire w'as given. In 
Ava the elephant is much priced. 

The vegetable, mineral, and animal products 
of this fine country are articles of commerce 
with neighbouring nations, and but for the 
illiberal commercial notions of both tlie people 
and the government, tlie Birmese empire 
wonldj ages since, have been a vast emporium, 
so numerous and valuable are its resources. 
The chief commerce is conducted with 
China, in which country there is a market for 
most Birmese commodities; and the manufac¬ 
tures of China are highly valued in Ava, 


China takes most of the cotton ■which is 
exported, and especially of the brown sort, 
wdiich is manufactured into cloth in the city 
of Xanldn, The Chinese eagerly purchase 
from the Birmans amber, ivory, precious 
stones, and betel-nut. Formerly edible birds' 
nests were a Birman export, but these were 
sent to China by provinces which are now 
British, The Birmese receive for their com- 
niodities from China silks raw and wrought, 
velvets, gold-leaf, paper, porcelain, and metal 
vessels. The Avanese are very desirous to 
procure Chinese preserves, whicli are in higli 
reputation in all that part of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, Cocoa-nut is a much valued im- 
portatiou from Ceylon and Continental India, 
From the latter muslins are received, and 
broad-cloths from England. The beautiful 
wing and tail feathers of the Argus pheasant 
(Jr^us found only in the Indo- 

Chinese peninsula and the Island of Sumatra, 
were formerly a profitable commodity of Bir- 
mese commerce. They are now generally 
exported from Malacca. Marahout feathers 
are at present obtained chiefly from Cochin 
China: pre\dously they were also a Birmese 
export. 

Feathers were, at a former period, woveii 
for clothing in Ava and Cliina, Tlie forests of 
the former, and the sea-coasts, afforded haunts 
for multitudes of birds; and the feathers were 
plaited or woven into garments with great 
ingenuity. The plaited feather-work of Ava 
■was very beautiful, but the Ohinese excelled 
in incorporating feathers withvariona tissues, 
and producing wlmt tliey called feather-cloth. 
This art is almost lost in China; it is still 
practised after a rncle iashion in Ava, The 
Birmese also used feathers in decorating jewel¬ 
lery, but the natives of China excelled tliem 
greatly in this art, which they still success¬ 
fully practise, the higher classes of the Bir- 
inesc being good customers; feathers, precious 
stones, and the pi'ccious nmtals being ex¬ 
changed for these decorated products of Chi¬ 
nese ingenuity. These manufactures are of a 
character so peculiar and remarkable, that 
a description of the processes cannot fail to 
interest the reader. A distinguished natu¬ 
ralist, referring to the uses to which the 
ancient Birmese and Chinese put the feathers, 
so abundant on the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
and particularly naming the he ad-ornaments 
and feather-cloths, observes >— 

“ Among them was the celestial goose 
velvet, tlie foundation of the fabric being of 
silk, into which the feathers were ingeniously 
and skilfully interwoven on a common, loom, 
those of a crimson hue being the most expen¬ 
sive, Of these wild goose feathers two kinds 
of cloth were made—one for winter, the other 
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for auminGr wear. Ham could not nioistcB 
them: they were called satlu’ and ^raiiiL 
gauae' respectively. Canton men imitated 
the manufacture^ einploying feathers of the 
common goose, bleuding them with cloth. 
This fabric, though inferior in quality, Avas 
iniicli cheaper. Goods of the same descrip¬ 
tion Avere also brought from Hohieh (believed 
to be Bokhara), made of birds’ feathers: they 
were twilled, the crimson-coloured being most 
valued. The article Avas too heavy for gar¬ 
ments. The Cantonese also learned to imitate 
this, innking it like plain silk, and inferior to 
that from abroad. Although the Chinese 
Avould seem to have lost the art of Aveaving 
feathers, plumagery is still extensively prac¬ 
tised in the decoration of metallic ornaments 
Avorn by all elnssos of females, chiefly on the 
head. The gaudy lustre of the metal is soft¬ 
ened by laying over portions of it a covering 
of Lino feathers representing flowers, insects, 
birds, and the like, which imparts indescrib¬ 
able beau ty to the sil v ersmi th’s elaborate 
filagrees. The art appears to most advantage 
as practised by artiheerfl, whose occupation is 
tlie manufacture of garlands, chaplets, froatals, 
tiaras, and crown b of A’^ery thin copper, on 
which purple, dark and light blue feathera of 
gorgeous brilbaucy arc laid with exquisite 
taste and skill. A more tasteful, elegant, or 
gorgeous blending of art and nature than is 
exhibited in some of these head-dresses, per- 
liaps no ingenuity has hitherto devised. 

As this elegant art has not hitherto 
attracted the attention of foreigners, the mode 
of procedure may be briefly deaeribed:—^On 
the table at Avliieh the workman sits, he has 
a fasciculus of feathers, a small furnace Avith 
a feAv embers for keeping \A"arm a cup of glue, 
a small cutting inatrument like a screw-driver, 
a pencil or brush, and the articles—either 
silver-gilt, cot)per-tinsel, or pasteboard— 
Avliich are to be feathered. The thumb and 
index-finger being smeared with glue, the 
feathers are gently tlraAvn between them, 
which stiffens the barbs, caUBiug them to 
adhero firmly together; and Avhen dry the 
perpendicular blade is drawn close to the 
shaft, dividing it from the barbed portion. 
Holding this cutting instrument as in Avriting, 
d la Cliinoke, the artist, by pressing on the 
strips of barb AAuth the knife, cuts them into 
the desired sizo and shape, whicli is a Avork 
of some delicacy—^the pieces being very Bmall, 
in the form of petals, scales, diamonds, squares, 
and the like, and requiringto be of the same 
size as the particular spot on winch they arc 
to be laid. Besides fingering this tool in the 
manner described, he holds the pencil neai'ly 
as we do a pen, dips it into the glue, brushes 
the spot to be coated; then expertly reversing i 


it, touches Avitli its opposite point a tiny hit 
of feather, which is thus lifted up and laid on 
the part for Avhich it was fitted. Care is 
requisite, also, in giving a proper direction to 
this twilled AVork, for Buch, of course, is the 
appearance presented by the barbs, The 
feathers most in demand for this purpose are 
from a beautiful species of alcedOf brought 
from the tropical regions of Asia: they are 
employed for silver articles. King-fishers of 
coarser plumage and less htilliant lines, found 
throughout the country, are used for ovna- 
ments made of copper or pasteboard. Blue 
always greatly predominates over hglitcv or 
darker shades, relieved by pnrple, white, or 
yellow.” ^ 

Several substances for tanning are exported 
from the limits of the old Birmese empire, 
some of AAdiich are the products of Birmah 
proper—ten a japonic a, an inspissated extract 
from the leaves and branches of the ITncaria 
gamier, and cutch, an astringent extract, ob¬ 
tained by boiling the wood of the Acacia 
catecliu, are specimens of these. 

The hone fans, in the manufacture of Avhich 
the Chinese eo excel, are made from material 
ill a large degree eupplied by the Birmese 
empire. The ivory fans of China and other 
ivory manufactures of the celestial empire 
are made in considerable part from material 
exported by either the Avaneso or inha¬ 
bitants of British Birmah. Although Afncan 
ivory is preferred in this country, the Chinese 
find it more convenient to obtain that of Bir- 
mali in exchange for thelv siikB. The ivory 
of the elephant of Birmah is supposed to 
be superior to that of tlie animal in a tame 
condition eiseAvhere. That from tlio Aviid 
animal of Birmah is valued by the Chinese as 
highly as the best African. The uses to which 
ivory may be put arc almost iniiiunerabie,t 
and the natives of the empires of Birmah and 
China adopt a very great numher of them. 
Fans, flowers, fancy boxes, idols, idol furni¬ 
ture, altars, inlaid wwk for columns and doors 
of temples, throne decorations, and ornaments 
for the pavilion of the Avhite elephant, are 
some of the purposes for which it is employed. 
The government has a monopoly of such as 
ia exported to China. Ivory dust k used for 
food by some of the higher classes, Avhidi 
others consider to be irreJigions. The blanc¬ 
mange which is made from it is extremel}' 
agreeable. The Birmese never succeeded 
in attaining to the perfection of cither 
the Indians or Chinese in the worldng of 

* Dr. Mjjcgownn ou CLiuese and AKtec Plamagcry, iu 
Jmei-icau Journal of Bdenco and ArL 

f See !i Paper road by Professor Ovren before the 
Society of ArUj rcjjorted in the Society’s Journal of the 
19th of December, 1856. 
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ivory; for altliougli some good specimens of 
Birmese carving exiatj especially of ancient 
datej yet tlie following encomium upon 
their move artistic neighbours is correct:— 
The Oliinese have long Been celebrated for 
their exceUencc in the fahricatiou of orna¬ 
mental articles in ivory, and^ strange to say, 
up to our own time, their productions are still 
unrivalled, European artists have never suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting ivory after the maaner of 
these people, nor, to all appearance, is it 
likely they ever wilL Nothing can be more 
cxcpusitely beautiful than the delicate lace- 
work of a Chinese fan, or the elaborate carv¬ 
ing of their niiniatiire junks, chess-pieces, 
and conecntric haUs : their models of temples, 
pagodas, and other pieces of architecture, arc 
likewise skilfully constructed; and yet three 
thousand years ago such monuments of art 
were executed with the very same grace and 
fidelity V* * 

Horn, particularly the horn of the buffalo, 
is also sent to China, where it is manufactured 
into drinking-cups, hilts of swords, snuff¬ 
boxes, In Birmah drinking vessels are 
made out of this material by the hand, and in 
a most wasteful maimer; in China the process 
is as scientific as in England, and therefore 
less expensive than the Birmese work, so 
that these articles are sent into Ava, made 
from the horn imported thence to China. 
Tlie process in the latter country may he 
thus described The horn, being sawn to 
tlie req^uired lengtli, is scalded and washed 
over the lire, but, instead of being slit and 
opened, is placed, while hot, in a conical 
mould of wood; a corresponding plug of wood 
is then driven hard in to bring the lioni to 
shape. Hero it remains till cold, and is then 
taken out, and fixed by the large end on the 
mandril of a lathe, when it is turned and 
polished botli inside and outside, and a groove 
or chime, as the coopers call it, is cut by a 
gauge tool within the small end for receiving 
tlie bottom. The horn is then taken off the 
lathe, and laid before the fire, when it expands, 
and becomes somewhat flexible; a round flat 
piece of horn, of the proper size (cut out of a 
plate by means of a kind of crown saw), is 
dropped in, and forced down till it reaches 
the chime, and becomes perfectly fixed in this 
situation, and water-tight by the subsequent 
contraction of the horn as it cools.*' The 
buffalo and deer horns imported from Siam 
to Great Britain frequently pass into that 
country from the Birman empire, and nearly 
tliirty thousand pairs of horns reach England 
from the Siamese coasts. 

Hogs' skins are used in the manufacture of 
shoes. The animal thrives in Birmah, m it 
* Report of the Society of Arts, 


does in almost all countries and climates. 
The most valuable wax imported to England 
is the insect wax of Birmah and China, tlie 
secretion of the Coccus ceriferus. Musk, in 
grain and in the pod, is brought to England 
irom Birmah and Siam. 

The Birmans use no coin in their commer¬ 
cial dealings with foreigners or with one an¬ 
other; silver in bullion, and lead, are used 
as the currency. 

The people are muscular and active, but 
not tall. The complexion is purer than that 
of the Chinese, and much fairer than that of 
the native3 of Bengal, the form both of fea¬ 
ture and person much more resembling that of 
the CJiinesc. The women are much fairer than 
tlie men, and in the northern parts of the 
country they are sometimes fairer than the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe. 

The government is despotic, the emperor, 
like his brother of China, assuming the most 
absurd and pompous titles. In a state docu¬ 
ment of 1810 the King of England was de¬ 
scribed as the emperor’s vassal. There are 
no hereditary offices or titles, all honours re¬ 
verting to the crown upon the decease of the 
possessor. The officials and wealthy classes 
are polite and affable, but subtle and rai^a- 
cious. This arises in part from the extreme 
oppressions to which they are srffijected on 
the part of the crown, in order to euhauce 
the already enormous riches of the royal 
house, which possesses stores of precious 
metals and precious stoues, the most costly 
Chinese silks, ivory carvings, plate, and other 
articles of expensive Chinese manufacture, 
reputed to be of enormous worth. 

The Birmese have always been warlike, 
and especially addicted to naval warfare. 
Their war-boats "were a terror in the Bay 
of Bengal and in the Eastern seas at a period 
not very remote. The whole people arc 
liable to be called out to military service; 
but a very small standing army is also re¬ 
tained, which, for the most part, consists of 
native Christians. The discipline and arms 
are alike wretched. In combat with men 
whose weapons are not superior, the Birmese 
show great spirit and courage. The henza, 
or Brahininy goose, is the royal ensign, like 
the eagle of certain European armies, ancient 
and modern. 

The Pali language is the sacred text of 
Ava, Siam, and Pegu. The Birman language 
is written in the Sanscrit character, but hears 
no resemblance in construction to that lan¬ 
guage.^ The character in common use 
throughout Ava is a round Nogari, derived 
from the square Pali. It is formed of circles 
and segments of circles, variously disposed, 
* Missionary reports. 
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and is wTittea from left to rigkt,* The j 
higher classes affect an indistinct proimn- 
ciatioD* I 

The Birmans are fond of literature, A 
ciirions exeinplificatioTi of this exists in the 
fact that Bir William Jones's tvansktioii of 
the institutes of Hindoo kw were translated 
by an Armenian, in 1795, under the orders 
of the Birman emperor. Letters are so gene¬ 
rally diffused, that very eonsiderable numbers 
can read and write. Those who can afford 
to heep libraries do so, and, as in China, the 
public libraries are on a large scale. They 
are, how^ever, few in Birmah. According to 
one authority, f the library of his Birman 
majesty, early in this century, was the largest 
royal library in Asia, The people are fond 
of poetry and music, and love to repeat in 
verse, and sing, the exploits of their ancient 
Jiings, 

The religion of Eirmah, as the reader has 
seen from references in previous pages, is 
Buddhist, There are no castes, and no here* 
ditary trades or professions. The character¬ 
istics of this religion have been sufficiently 
depicted in former chapters. There is, how¬ 
ever, one most extraordinary superstition for 
which the empire is noted—the reverence 
paid to the white elephant. The Bimrese, 
who believe in metempsychosis, suppose that 
a w^hite elephant contains a human soul in 
the last of many millions of transmigrations, 
at the conclusion of which he is absorbed 
into the Deity, A white elephant is, in con- 
eequence of this superstition, always selected 
for the highest post of dignity in the Idngdom 
next to that of the emperor. The elephant 
takes precedent of the queen. The following 
description is the substance of one given in 
more detail by Captain Canning after a visit 
to the capital of Ava in 1812 r—-The resi¬ 
dence of the white elepliant is contiguous to 
the royal palace, ivith which it is connected 
by a long open gallery supjyorted by nume¬ 
rous wooden pillars, at the farther end of 
which a curtain of black velvet, embossed 
with gold, conceals the august animal from 
the eyes of the vulgar, and before this curtain 
the offerings intended for him are displayed. 
His dwelling is a lofty hall covered with 
splendid gilding both inside and out, and 
supported by a number of elegant columns ; 
his trappings are very magnificent, being 
gold studded with large diamonds, pearls, 
sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones; 
the vessels out of which he feeds are likewise 
of gold inlaid wdth precious stones, and his 
atteudanfs and guard amount to a thousand 
persons. The animal thus fed, dressed, and 
attended, and apparently unconscious of his 
* Captain CanniBg. t Colonel Sjmee. | 


owm importance, receives at a gi'cat distance 
the homage of his votaries, who humbly bow 
their heads before him nearly to the ground. 
He possesses a cabinet, composed of a wrin^ 
gheef or prime-minister, a secretary of state, 
an under-secretary, a transmitter of intelli¬ 
gence, and various inferior officers, who are, 
nevertheless, high functionaries. There arc 
several large estates in different parts of the 
country which belong to him, and by the 
income of which the vast expenditure con¬ 
nected witli his dignity is defrayed. Whm 
such is the religion of Birmah, the moral and 
social life of its people cannot be expected to 
approach in any degree what is pure or 
happy. 

As in China, the extraordinary minute 
provision made for the punishment of offences, 
and the multitude of crimes thus preluded for, 
show the laxity of the people and the rigidity 
of the government, 

Tiie treatment of w'oman is one of the 
worst features of Eirmese social life. They 
are subjected to every species of hardship, 
but are not shut up, as in India; on the 
contrary, they arc as unrestrained as Euro¬ 
pean women. There is a peculiar institution 
affecting woman, wdiich may he called wife- 
lending, which ivould demoralise any country 
where such a kw and such a practice was 
permitted to exist. Females, married or 
single, are leaBed for a certain time to serve 
as a wife, especially to strangers. If the 
stranger is obliged to depart the coimtry, 
the bond ceases to be effective—both parties 
are free. Yet the women are seldom unfaith- 
fid. It is rare for a Eirmese woman to betray 
her husband, even under the vilest provoca¬ 
tion. No women iii the East, or perhaps in 
the world, are so little given to intrigue in 
any form. Even when placed under bond to 
a stranger, tliey ave true to that bond, aud 
are kind to their offspring. All children of 
Europeans born in Ava are held by the laws 
to be the subjects of the emperor, and cannot 
he removed without his special permission, 
wdiich it is presumed he would hardly dare to 
refuse when British subjects made the demand, 
yet under cover of this kiv shameful deser¬ 
tion has been excused. In British Eirmah 
similar customs exist in respect to ivoman, 
-but of course without the sanction of law^. 
The result, however, is injurious not only to 
the unfortunate women who are deserted, but 
to the reputation of England and of British 
subjects. The Biimah correspondent of the 
York Tribune recently gave an expoU 
of the consequences ensuing from such a 
demoralised state of society, calculated to 
enMst the sympathy of every British philan¬ 
thropist, especially wheu it is remembered 
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]iow tlie religions and benevolent public of 
America liavo struggled to bow the Beeds of 
truth both in BritiBh and native Birmah, and 
their jroble exertions to save and educate the 
native females of those territories* Accord¬ 
ing to tlie statement in the THbune, many 
Europeans take advantage of the customs 
above referred to, and often have families by 
native women, wlio are left wholly destitute, 
the cliildren to grow up heathens, and less 
cared for than those of Bimese fathers, Tlie 
correspondent thus exemplifies hJs assertion r 
Three years ago this present month I 
was informed by a Birman that a young 
Englishman had entered the monasteries of 
the priests, and embraced the Buddhist reli¬ 
gion* I could not believe such a statement, 
and took no small pains to look into the 
matter, I found, to my inexpressible regret, 
tliat tlie cast-off eon of an Engiieh gentleman 
Lad shaved Ids head, put on the yellow robes, 
and entered the monastery ns a priest of 
Buddha, wliere he daily bmved before the 
idols of Gotama, and v as worshipped by the 
people as himself a god. His father was— 
he know not where, 

'' During the same season^ while travelling 
in the jungle, remote from any city, I called 
at a small village, where my attention was 
arrested by a lad about t^^elve years of age 
under tlic care of a priest, and in training for 
the priesthood. He had the large Roman 
nose, an intelligent forehead, brown hair, and 
every feature indicated that he possessed a 
large share of Engiieh blood, I made inqui¬ 
ries concerning his parentage. He was the 
son of an English officer, hut Imd never 
Imown his father. His mother died when ho 
was an infant, and, but for the ^tender mer¬ 
cies of the heathen,’ he wonld have been left 
to i>erislL My heart yearned tor the poor 
Doy, I would gladly have taken him to my 
heart's home; but he had been given to the 
priests, who were unwilling to part with eo 
valliable a prize, I have never seen or heard 
from him since, 

“ About two years ago I was passing by a 
market-place, and saw two girls-—perhaps I 
should say young ladies—of eighteen and 
twenty years of age selling fish and a variety 
of eatables. They were dressed in Birmese 
costumes, hut bo strong were their English 
features, that I inquired of a man near by 
concerning them. He said they were tlie 
daughters of an EngKsh officer, who left the 
place eighteen years ago, when the young eat 
was an infant. Their mother died soon after, 
and they had been brought up by their 
grandmother, who was very poor. They had 
no knowledge of their father. Keither could 
speak or read a word of English, They 


were heathen, although the daughters of a 
nominally Christian father. They lived, 
dressed, and ■worshipped ns the heathen 
do—slept on a mat, and ate vdth their 
fingers. 

I called a few days ago at the house of a 
collector of revenues in this city. Ilia mfo 
was the daughter of an English physician 
once stationed here. She said she had been 
told by her mother that Iier father was Dr, 
somebody (I could not malce out w!io), and 
that he lives at Madras, though she has not 
lieard from liim for many long years. Poor 
woman! I fear she will never hear from her 
father again. Her hnshand is a very strong 
Buddhist, and she joins with him in all his 
acts of heathen worship, 

“^NTot long since, while passing throiigh 
the streets, 1 saw a little girl about two years 
of age. She possessed English features to a 
remarkable degree, and, more than aU else, 
the Anglo-Baxon indomitable ruling propen¬ 
sity, for with a stick she was driving about 
the yard a number of children, Bome of whom 
were many years her seniors, I inquired 
concerning the cliihl, and learned that it was 
the daughter of an officer who had left the 
place before the birth of the child* He had 
made no provision either for her or her 
mother* Tlic mother had recently taken a 
Birmese husband, 

I called one day at a houae where was a 
Birmese funeral* A large congregation had 
assembled, and among the crowd I noticed a 
white child about a year old. It was a bitter 
cold morning for this country* The poor 
child was barclieaded and barefooted, and 
covered only with a thin calico slip, through 
and under which the bitter east wind 
piercing as the little one clung to the bosom 
of her mo ther, a thin delicate girl of eigliteen. 
I inquired concerning the father of the child, 
and was told that its father was Captain ——, 
who left the place about a year previous* 
For the first few months he sent the mother 
a small pittance per month, but she was now 
entirely dependent upon her own labour for 
the support of herself and her vrorse than 
fatherless infant. This captain, let it be 
remarked, had an English wife and familj^ 
lie left in Bengal while on these 

coasts,” 

The empire of Ava lias few cities, yet tlie 
country places are sparsely inhabited, the 
people collecting in villages, as in India* 

I There arc two capitals^—Ava and Umme- 
rapore ; and these are tho only towns of any 
great note in the Ava dominions. The first- 
named of these two cities is more properly 
designated Aingwa, but corrupted by Euro¬ 
peans into Ava, It is situated iu latitude 
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21^^ northj and longitude 95^ 58' east. 
It is only four miles from Dmmerapoie. and 
both may be considered one city, from the 
intimate conneetion between them, the envi¬ 
rons of one nearly meeting the other* Ava 
is divided into two fortified clepartments^one 
only a mile in circumference, the other four 
miles. It 13 a place of temples, most of them 
passing into a state of dilapidation; but the 
superstitions people, althongli willing to build 
others, would regard it as sacrilege to repair 
those that stiU exist* In the temple of Loga- 
thero Praw there is a gigantic idol of Buddha, 
formed from a huge blociv of the purest 
marble* The idol occupies a eitting posture, 
and from the pedestal on which it is repre¬ 
sented as sitting to the top of the head it 
measures thirty-fonr feet* The meaBuronient 
across the breast is ten feet, and the diameter 
of the head is eight feet* Colonel Symes was 
of opinion that the temple was built over this 
colossal figure, as the door would bo too small 
to admit even the head* Umnierapore {the 
city of the immortals) is situated on the banks 
of an extensive lake, seven miles long, and 
one and a half broad, It is well fortified, 
according to Birmese notions* The private 
buildings in Ummerapore and in Ava are 
mostly of wood, and freq^uent conflagrations 
devastate both. The temples of the former 
city are chiefly of wood, and richly gilded 
with the best Chinese gold-leaf both witliin 
and without. The amount of gold thus con¬ 
sumed is very considerable* The best bnikl- 
iiig is tlio imperial library, which is of great 
value, tlie books being covered with choice 
woods richly gilt* 

There are various mined cities, possessing 
no traces of former greatness, nor any objects 
of value, except colossal images of Buddha* 

The conflicts with Britain havo much hu¬ 
miliated this empire* They were generally 
begun by their imperial majesties with arro¬ 
gance, and ended in defeat and loss* Birmah 
13 one of those antique old Eastern lauds 
which must be rescued by truth and civiliza¬ 
tion, conveyed by Western instrumentality* 

ATTGHAlSilSTAN* 

This country has been repeatedly the scene 
of English campaigning, and along its frontiers 
a border war has been frequently sustained* 
It is bouiuleil on the north by Little Thibet 
and Koondooz; on the north-east, by the 
Indian Caucasus and Little Thibet,- on the 
east, by the Punjaub and the line of the 
Indus; on the south-east, by Scinde; on 
the eoutli, by EeJoochistaii; and on the west, , 
by Persia* It is impossible to make any 
accurate statement of its area or popnlatiou* I 

* Alf-ghaai-fit'Jiflu* J 
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Its surface exceeds that of I ranee, Belgium, 
and Holland* The population is supposed to 
be about six millloua. 

The configuration of the country is hilly, 
and along its frontiers for the most part pic¬ 
turesque, The Hindoo Cusli {Indiau Cau- 
caaus), a ’westerly extension ot the Himalajas, 
and the Paraparaisan, a still more westerly 
continuation of the same range, towering up 
into the regions of perpetual snow, present 
objects of Bublimity along the north-eastern 
and northern frontier. The Suliman, and 
other ranges, diversify the scenery along the 
east, or Pnnjnub boundary* The streams 
flowing from these hids, especially from the 
line of the Hindoo Cush, fertilise the lower 
country. The border lands of Beloochistan 
are desert, like the neighbouring frontiers of 
that country, Tli© rivers are not numerous. 
The Cabiil passes the city of that name,^ and 
flows eastward to the Indus, wdiicli it joins 
above Attock* At the confluence a remark¬ 
able famis is seen every evening* The 
Cabul River is not voluminous, but, from the 
character of the countiy’' through ’which it 
flo’vvsj its descent to the level of the Indus is 
rapid* The Helmund directs its course -west¬ 
ward, croasing a desert, and empties itself 
in the great lake Zerak. There are other 
rivers of some importance, but none large. 
Eastward, the Oasligar, Koomul, and Gorum, 
irrigate the country* To the west the country 
receives tlie fertilising influences of the Ltty- 
m and nr, the XJrghundaub, the Kooshrood, 
the Furrakrood, and the Sera* The people 
are accustomed to cut great numbers of small 
channels from all the rivers and streams, some 
of which are exhausted upon the earth, for 
the fertilisation of which their course is tlui3 
checked* 

The south-west monsoon is heavy in some 
districts of the country, wliile others^ are, 
from their conformation, or westerly position, 
beyond its influence. 

In a region so hilly the climate must be 
varions. The valleys experience the heat of 
a low latitude, wliiio the high acclivities of 
the mountains are clothed with perpetual 
winter, and on the lower slopes a European 
climate is found, producing the fruits mid 
vegetables of the temperate zone. The cli¬ 
mate seems especially influenced by the direc¬ 
tion of the winds, which, sometimes blowing 
from snow-capped mouiifains, or over desert 
wastes, are cold; in other directions, coming 
from regions more warm and Iiumid, they 
arc refreshing, Tlio easterly winds are from 
such causes genial, ’udiile those from the ’west 
are severely cold, partaking in their character 
of the east ivinds in early spring in the 
metropolis, and along the east coast of Eng- 
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land. There are valleys vOiicli are so eiir- 
roniided by motmtains, that they can hardly 
be affected hy winds, from Avhatever quarter. 

The appearance of the Affghans would im¬ 
press the traveller in favonr of the climate. 
They are fair, tall, robust, and appear to enjoy 
good health, except from the influence of 
epidemics, which are ninnerous and severe. 
The most common are fever and ague in the 
hilly jungle districts ; opthalmia near the 
deserts; catarrhs in the latter regions and on 
the liighlands; and smallpox evei'y where, 
which carries off great numbers. In vdnter 
Europeans suffer, especially in the higher 
districts, from coughs, and other pulmonary 
affeetioiis. During some seasons the winter 
has proved to Europeans as trjdng as that of 
Siberia. In January, 1842, the British army, 
in its retreat from Oahul, suffered terribly 
from this cause. The climate is generally 
ver}^ dry, rivalling Seinde in this respect, i 
without being liable to tlie heavy and inces¬ 
sant rains at long intervals to vhieh that 
country is subject. In some of the districts 
of Affghanistan the climate is supremely 
delightful; and old traditions exist in West¬ 
ern Asia that the region of Paradise was 
situated in that country, just as in Southern 
and Eastern Asia similar traditions point out 
Ceylon as the place where our first parents 
tasted the forbidden tree. 

The inhabitants believe that they are the 
descendants of Saul, King of Israel, and fre¬ 
quently apply to themselves the designation 
Beni-Israel. Some elaborate works have 
been written to prove this, and others to 
show that they are descendants of the tribes 
of Israel carried captiye, whose abode it is 
BO difficult to trace, but the argument is not 
satisfactory in either case to Inatorians and 
ethnologists generally. 

Tl]e customs of the people and their man¬ 
ner of life differ ninch according to the phy¬ 
sical peculiarities of the districts which they , 
inhabit, lu some places they cultivate the 
soil, raising such products aa are favoured hy 
a tropical climate, or the cereal harvests of 
the temperate zone; in others tliey are culti¬ 
vators of ividespread orchards, the bloom and 
fruit of which in their seasons present aspects 
of extraordinary loveliness. These orchards 
might be called fruit-tree forests, their extent 
is BO vast. In some districts the people 
inhabit old cities founded hy the Greeks 
or the old Affghan kings. In others the 
people occupy long straggling villages of 
miid-built huts, vdth wooden or tiled and 
terraced roofs. Large districts are occupied 
by tribes who feed their stock on the wild 
grass and herbage, moving about like the 
wandering ehepherd races of ancient times, 


pitching their tents where the pasture more 
abounds, or some grateful stream supplies 
refreshment to the flacks and herds and those 
who tend them. However diversified their 
habits and occupations, their homes and the 
sources of their support, their physical fea¬ 
tures are mucli the same, except in some 
border districts. They are bold, haughty, 
hospitable, vindictive, prompt to make war, 
tenacious in maintaining it, skilful in retreat, 
in pursuit vigilant, ever hanging upon the 
front flanks and rear of a regular army, ready 
to dispute its advance through some defile, or 
cut off stragglers in the weary march. IVlany 
of the people expect that they are at some 
future period to march as conquerors through 
Persia, and to settle in the ancient land of 
Israel. Such an expectation is the more re¬ 
markable, as, with the exception of a few 
half pagan border tribes, they are fierce Mo~ 
iiammedans. The destinies wliich they make 
ont for themselves are reconciled to tlieir 
religion hy the notion that tlie earth is to 
be one day subject to the Prophet; that to 
Jiim all nations shall bend the knee, and in 
him is the fulfilment of all things. His dis¬ 
ciples have a right to universal possession, 
and what portion of the world so suitable for 
the Eem-Israel as the land of their fathers? 
It is not to be supposed from these vaticina¬ 
tions and hoi>es that the Affghan a ai'c indiffe¬ 
rent to their own country ; they are patriotic, 
and capable of stong local attachments; and 
their belief that Eden was a portion of their 
country adds to the attachment wdiich tliey 
feel; hut they suppose that it is their destiny 
to move forward, or for a considerable portion 
of them to do so, to the land of promise, from 
which their supposed pi’Ogenitors were exiled. 
These riews are not shared equally by all 
the tribes, some of whom could not be per¬ 
suaded to forsake their mountains permanently 
for any reward, although always 'willing to 
make border raids for plunder, even where the 
gain is doubtful and the danger imminent. 
On the frontiers of Seinde and the Punjaub 
some of the tribes are the fiercest Moham¬ 
medan fanatics in the world. 

The Affghans make good soldiers when 
employed under our Indian officers. The 
infantry of their own chiefs is very ineffec¬ 
tive, except in mountain ’warfare, being 
wholly wuthont discipline. They were sliat- 
tered by the first volley of the infantry 
of old Biinjeet Singh. Their cavalry is very 
good as irregulars; the liorses are of suporior 
breeds, some resembling the Arab in form, 
but larger; others are of a rude appearance, 
and ’vicious, hut strong, fleet, and enduring. 
Thus mounted, these wild horsemen made 
splendid charges upon the infantry of the old 
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Kbnlsa army, Init were Lroben upon tlie 
sf^uares of those fine battalions. Before 
Bi'itisli diacipHne the Aitglians never made 
any atand^ except wliere very small immLcrs 
were engaged^ and the conflict was hand to 
hand, or wdiere, protected in some narrow 
defilej they could deliberately take aim with 
their long matchlocks. 

The commerce of the country is in a very 
backward condition, although there are many 
]irodiict3 which w’ould be acceptable to their 
neighbours, and some wants to supply, u'hich 
the resources of the countries beyond theirs 
could satisfy. 

There are no iiavigahlo rivers, and no 
good roads; over a large portion ‘ of tlie 
country there are no roads of any kind: 
these are of course inipedinients to com¬ 
merce of a most formidable kind. Camels 
arc employed in travelling and beanng bur¬ 
thens, as are also Iiorses, whicli are singularly 
sure-footed. Caravans are formed, which 
trade between Chinese Tnrklstan and Cabul, 
and between Persia and India, hearing the 
products of those lands to Afghanistan, and 
returning with the productions of the latter. 
The dromedary is also useful for travelling 
and trading purposes, and is much used m all 
the plain country, especially in the portions 
that arc dry and sandy. These animals not 
only carry the articles of exchange, hut arc 
objects of commerce. Tlie tall, long-legged 
dromedary, Icnowui in Western India, is im¬ 
ported from iVffghaniatan, and the Baetria camel 
is much valued in Scinde and the Punjanh. 
This animal is very strong, covered with 
shaggy hair. The camel and dromedary are 
exchanged for the oxen of the Hajpoots. The 
sheep of the mountains arc an artide of com¬ 
merce, as is also the wool they produce. 
These sheep liave large flat tails a foot broad, 
and are almost entirely composed of fat. 
GoatSj with long twisted horns, are abundant 
in the mountains; both the hair and liorns 
of these animals are of some commercial 
value. 

Thei*c are various wild animals wliich are 
hunted, not only for the skins, wliich are 
bartered, but for food. Tlie him ting dogs 
])osse 3 sed by the Affghans are very superior, 
the greyhound and the pointer equalling the 
best breeds in England. English officers and 
civilians purchase them. The Aflghans are 
also expert in training eagles and iiawks for 
tlie chase. Europeans fond of w ild sports 
could find abundant occupation in the moun¬ 
tains which separate our Indian dominions 
from Aflglmnistan. The chirk is a bird which 
tlie mountaineers have taught to strike the | 
antelope, and fasten on tlie head until the | 
greyhound comes up. The lion hunter might I 
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possibly find the object of hU pursuit in the 
hilly country of Oahu!, but the aniuiiil is now 
extremely scarce: some writers state that it 
is extinct. 

The country seldom suffers from locusts, 
and the people are very lillle annoyed by 
mosquitoes, a circumstance important to the 
lovers of field sports. In their pursuit of 
game the people incur great danger from 
various species of venomous reptiles, while 
the tiger and w-ild hoar sometimes, and the 
hear frequently, endanger tlieir pursuers. 
Sometimes the black hear will descend from 
the wmoded hills to feast in a field of sugar¬ 
cane, and will defend liimself with formidable 
strength and loug-sustaincd ferocity. The 
wild sheep, wild goat, and wild dogs, are 
favourite objects of ^\ffighaii sport. 

There are few^ mineral resources of the 
coimtiy used as articles of commerce, but ifc 
can hardly be doubted, little as those regions 
arc explored, that the riches of the mountains 
are vast. Gold has been found in the streams. 
Silver has also been discovered. Beaut if id 
rubies have been brought by the Persian, 
Scinde, and Puiijaub mercliants. Cliffs over- 
Imng the Casligar Hiver, containing Jajns 
Iaz i tU; lead, iron, sulidiur, an d antimon y, havo 
been obtained. Saltpetre abounds ; rock-salt 
is taken from “ the salt range;" alum is ex¬ 
tracted from the clay at Calahaugh ; orpinient 
is procured at Bulk, and from the country of 
the Ituzzavas.* 

The timber of Affghanistan will hcconic 
* increasing valuable to the inhuhitants of 
Scinde and the Piiiijaub. Among the trees 
suitable Ibr commerce arc cedar, oak, w alnut, 
birch, (fcc., and some w'onds of wiki fruit trees 
beautifully adapted for tasteful cabinet ar¬ 
ticles. 

Tlie countries with which the Affghans 
trade besides the British territories adjoining, 
are Chinese Turkistan, Thibet, Turkistan, 
Bcloochistan, Persia, and Arabia, by way of 
the port of Kurracbee, in Scinde. To Britisli 
territory are sent horses, ponies, sheep, goafs, 
hunting dogs, w*oo], liorn, skins, furs, Lair, 
honey, and other animal products; madder, 
asafoctida, tobacco, almonds, pistacliio-imts, 
walnuts, hazel-nuts, and a vast quantity of 
fruits both fresh and dried. Shawls, manu- 
factured ]>artJy in Aflglmuistan and partly in 
Thibet, and cotton, are also sent down to 
India. The Aflghans derive in refurn spices, 
cow'He sbehs, musk, coral, cotton cloths, silk 
cloths, iudigo, ivory, chalk, bamboos, tin, and 
sandalwood. The horses exported from 
Affghanistan to India are generally natives 

* Ccrf4iin lull tribes. The name, meaniag a thousand, 
is to denote the reputed number of tiieir tribes.— 
MiLXJiri. 
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of Turkistanj but are sold as of AffgliaTi 
breed. 

The people live well, as fruits, vegetables, 
and aniamls abound. So plentiful is fruit at 
Gabul, that grapes sell for one farthing a 
pound, and even more than that weight is very 
freqneutly given for so small a sum. 

It is beyond the province of this work to 
give a minute historical account of the various 
tribes by which the country is peopled. Few 
tribes can number a very uumerous fraternity, 
for the whole population is not more than that 
of Belgium and Holland, and the number of 
tribes is exceeding great, Sometimes these 
amalgamate, or form a net-work of alliance 
along our frontier, rendering them formidable 
so long as they act together, and are hostile, 
which their predatory habits dispose them to 
be, when the fccar of British soldiers does not 
operate to deter their incursions, or wdse 
policy does not conciliate them. Union, how¬ 
ever, is not an Affghan virtue: a certain 
saint of theirs left this prophecy eoucerning 
them, W'hich some interpret as a malediction, 
and others a benediction—Always free, but 
never united.*’ 

The Hu]2J2:ara3 and Einianks inhabit w'liat 
is supposed to he the original home of the 
ancient Aftghan race, by those who allege 
that the present stock is from the ten tribes 
of Israel: certainly the difference iu appear¬ 
ance, language, and habits between the tw^o 
septs or nations, ■whichever they may he, in 
relation to one another, justihes the supposi¬ 
tion of distinct origins. These old tribes, 
however, proclaim themselves to he of Arab 
line, an opiinion which many British officers 
^vho have served on the frontier have adopted. 
The Huzzara (or Hazerah) country is now 
British territory, as was showm on a former 
page. After the termination of the Sikh war 
it was made over to Gholab Singh, but, from 
the turbulent character of the people, the 
ameer w^as not likely to hold it in subjection, 
and other territory adjoining the Jummoo 
frontier w’as given in exclmnge. Tribes of 
the same race as the Huazaras extend along 
our wffiole Pimjanh frontier; and w^ere it not 
for the skill with w^hich Sir Henry Lawrence I 
and his fellow-commissioners, and afterwards 
Sir John LawTence, conducted their frontier 
operations, it would have been impoEEible to 
have secured British authority ■within the 
conquered dominions of Bhuleep Singh. 
Other tribes, more warlilce still than the 
Huzzaras, hut of kindred Mood and character, 
dominated them, and urged them to conflict 
wuth the various occupants of the Punjaiib, 
Sikhs and British, Sir Henry Lavu'ence ob- 
eerved in his report:—“ The Gnkkeers, Oug- 
gers, and the other aborigines of Huzzara, 


have most of them been mastered by Pa than 
invaders from beyond the Indus. Tliese 
chieftains, secure in their fastnesses, and con¬ 
nected hy ties of consanguinity and fellow- 
feeling with tribes still voider tlian them¬ 
selves, had been aecustomed not only to spni'ii 
all constituted authority, but actually to exact 
black mail from tlie rulers of the Pimjaiib. 
Tlie Moguls, and Bubsequeiitly the Bourauees, 
failed to master them; and tho Biklis, after 
having been frequently foiled, at length nomi¬ 
nally accomplished their subjugation, hy stir¬ 
ring up internal faction, and hy the perpetra¬ 
tion of countless acts of cruelty and treachery. 
But the conquerors held little more than the 
ground occupied by their garrisons; and the 
mountaineers, kept donm only by a movable 
column kept constantly in the field, took 
advantage of the Sutlej campaign to rise, en 
masse, and recapture all the forts/' 

Sir Henry, having noticed the Huzzara and 
the tnbes of the Trans-Indus frontier, ob¬ 
served:—"On account of the notoriety wdiich 
many of the hill tribes had attained, and the 
large armaments wdiicli have been employed 
against them, it will be not amiss to group 
the several races under one view, and thus to 
complete the portraiture. The two main 
denominations are, firstly, of mixed tribes, 
chiefly of Affghan and Turldsb descent, and 
secondly, Eeloocli tribes.^ 

" The mixed tribes hold the mountains from 
Huzzara and Pesbawur to Hera Piitteh Khan, 
and consist of the following suh-divisions:— 
Turnoulees, Momiinds, Afreedees, Khuttuks, 
Pathans, Bungush, Orakzyes, Wuzeerees, 
Sheeranees, and Bhuttenees. The Beloocheea 
tenant the hill ranges from Hera Futteh 
Khan to the sonth-w^estern extremity^ of the 
Berajat, and to the borders of Scinde; their 
sub-divisions are the Ooshteranees, the Boz- 
dars, Ligharees, Boogtees, Murrees, and 
Ghoorchanees. 

“The Turnoulees chiefly belong tolluzzara, 
but they hold lands ou both sides of the 
Indus. Leagued ^Yith the Jadoons of the 
JlahahuT, and with the Chuggerzyes, Hus- 
sunzyes, and other northern Path an tribes, 
they proved most formidable opponents to 
the Sikhs. It was in their country that 
Mr, Came, the collector of Customs, was 
murdered. 

"West and south-west of Peslmwur, the 
most important tribe are the Afreedees. They 
hold the Khyber and Kohat passes. The 
numerous sections of the tribe (hhe^h), each 
headed by its chief, have been usually split 
up into factions, and united only to oppose the 
sovereigns of the Puujaiih and of Cabul, and 
to levy black mail from travellers and mcr- 
• To be uodeed under Eelooclnstaa. 
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cliants. All the great iiiTadcrs and the 
supreme potentates of northern India have 
Buccesaively had these Afreedeea in their pay 
—GhengiZj Timonr, Eaber^ Nadir Shah^ 
Ahmed Shah, the Baruhayes, the Sikhs, and 
lastly, the British. To all these unman age- 
able mountaineers have been treacherotis. 
In each kheyl, some i^dll receive money from 
a government, and will connive with the 
remainder in stopping its convoys, plundering 
the baggage, and murdering stragglers. Tbeir 
hills near the Khyber are cHfBciilt for military 
operations; but the highlands of Turee, 
which stretch hack into the interior, and in 
which the Afreedees, together with the Orak- 
2 iyes, and others, take up their summer abode, 
are accessible from Koliat, and possess a cli¬ 
mate congenial to Europeans. In their plain 
settlements they are merely squatters, who 
Jiave won tlieir acres by the s\vord, and pay 
revenue wdtii the utmost unwillingness and 
irregularity* They are not deficient in apti¬ 
tude for husbandry. Men descended from 
the same stock wdth them farm some of the 
most highly-cultivated garden-lands in Fur- 
riickabcad. They are brave and hardy, good 
soldiers, and better marksmen. The best 
shots in the Guide corps are Afreedees. 
Perhaps two hundred of them may be found 
scattered among the Pmijaub regiments. If 
placed as escort or sentries over treasuTe, they 
arc not to be trusted; but in action they are 
true to the salt, even when fighting against 
their own brethren, In this fidelity they are 
not singular. Fanatic Mohammedans every- 
i^’liere will fight against men of their owm 
creed, on behalf of the infidel, Hindoo, Sikh, 
or British. 

The Momimda have of late gained a noto- 
riety by their desultory skirmishing with the 
British troops. They inhabit the hills north 
of the Khyber, and hold both banks of the 
Cabul River. Their capital, Lalpurah, is 
situated just beyond the north-\yestern extre¬ 
mity of the Kliyber. They have encroached 
upon the plains, and now possess some of the 
richest lands in the Doab, from Michnee, 
w’here tlie Cahul River debouches from the 
hills, to JIuttii, on the Swat River. They 
have also extensively colonized aontli of the 
Cabul River. lu many points of character 
they resemble the Afreedees, hut are inferior 
as soldiers. 

“The Eiisufzyo Pathans and their martial 
qualities have been already mentioned. At 
the battle of Turee, wdiich gave the sove¬ 
reignty of PeshaW'ur to the Sildis, tlm Eusuf- i 
'Ayea foiuned the strength of the Mohammedan 
army, ivliicli^ numbering thirty thousand men, 
■withstood A Sikh force of equal niimbeiSj | 
supported by guns, and headed by Runject j 


Biugh hlmaelf Ou another occasion, they 
surrounded and attacked a body of Sikh irre¬ 
gular cavalry, eight thousand strong; the 
maharajali was absent, but Hurree Singh, 
Nulwa, and forty other sirdars, the flower of 
the Sikh chivalry, ^yere present. These 
chiefs, feeling their position to be desperate, 
charged with the utmost gallantry, and cut a 
w’ay through their assailants—a heterogeneous 
mass of undisciplined lauatics. 

“ The Kliuttuks dwell in the hills south of 
Feshawur, and the plain which lies between 
the base of these hills and the Cabul River. 
In the Eohat valley, also, they are tlie pre- 
d omi u a ti ng tri be. T h ey 1 1 old th e Ko osh alg bur 
Pass, leading from the Indus into Kohat, and 
offering the easiest entrance to the valley. 

“ Of these four great tribes, the Afreedees 
and Moniunds have repeatedly appeared in 
arms against us since annexation; wdiile the 
Eiisufzyes and Khuttuks have never fired a 
shot except on our side: yet neither of the 
two latter are inferior to the former in manli¬ 
ness or spirit. Even during Avitabile's reign 
of terror, they never abated their resistance 
to Sikh authority. This relentless ruler 
never ventured into the ICliuttvik valley, or 
the Eusufzye plains. 

“ The Orakz} Gs are to he met with to the 
north-west of Kohat, near the IIuugoo valley, 

“ The Bungusli tribe inhabit the enclosed 
plain of Meeranzye, and also the Khoorum 
valley, within the Cabul limits. 

" The Wuzeerees have their abode in tlic 
hills south-west of Kohat, overlooking tlie 
Buunoo valley. The internal history of this 
remarkable tribe is fully set forth in the 
volumes of Mr. ElpLinstone and Major Ed¬ 
ward eg. They occupy numerous passes open¬ 
ing into the Tank and Bunnoo valleys. The 
hill, Avhich overhangs the western face of the 
Soorduk defile^ is alvvays held by them. 
The British govermmenjt is peculiarly inte¬ 
rested in the guarding of tlie Soorduk Pass, 
as it forms the direct line of commnnication 
between Baliadoor Kheyl and Bunnoo. The 
nomadic habits of this tribe have been pre¬ 
viously touched upon; they are bofli graziers 
and robbers. Commanding tlje main channel 
of commerce from Cabul and Gbuxnee to the 
Punjaub and Hindoos tan, they strive to levy 
contributions (with more or less success) from 
the Provindcalls, those warrior merchants 
whose hardihood and perseverance command 
a passage from Ghuznee to Derajat. 

“ Betw^een Tank and Bunnoo, the Glmbber 
mountain, a large mass protruding into the 
plains, is infested by a predatory tribe named 
Mithanees, who are perpetiially at feud tvitli 
the \Tuzeerees. 

" On the mountainous border of Dera 
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J«nmii Khaiiyhe most foi'micF'iHe tribe are the 
yheeranee.'s; they liave frcr][iiciitly clescciirled 
to rob and mnnler.” 

The late’govern or-general of India,^ in mi¬ 
nutes entered the 9th of !llay, 1853, tlms notices 
the AfTghan tribes \vlucli have been enume¬ 
rated and described in tlie above portions of 
the report of the Punjaub commissioners,’]^ and 
refers to tbe importance of our frontier reJa- 
lions to Affghanistan, as affecting tbe main¬ 
tenance of a standing army along the border 
line to prevent invasiom Peace has, Iiow- 
ever, been principally maintained by the 
intelligeuee and skill of tlie Lawrences and 
their coadjntorSj rather than hy an imposing 
array of arms :— 

The frontier, indeed, has not been free 
from distnrbancej Init the attacks upon it 
have l>eeu made, not by tlie rnler of Cabul, 
but by tiie wild tribes of the hills, who, if 
they are liostile to ns, are not one whit more 
so tliaii they are to tlie ameer, and to all 
Tnanhind besides. There has not been war 
upon the frontiers, Imt forays over tlie border, 
I'll esc tribes lin^^e been miirdei^ers and plmi- 
derers since the da^^s of IslimaeJ, tlieir father; 
and it is not to be expected in reason that 
tliey should at once lie convei'ted to order 
aiui hannlessness, merely because Britisb rule 
lias been advanced to tlie foot of their moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, Jliich, liowever, has already 
been done, 

policy of forbearance and defence was 
enjoined towards thenn The lands they had 
held in the plains were left to them, and" their 
communities were in no respect interfered 
until, so long as they respected the rights 
and the security of otliers. Wlien aftei^ a 
time the tribes in the Derojat, and above tJie 
Peshawur valley, began to commit aggres¬ 
sions, defensive measures alone were taken, 
while warning was given that a repetition of 
such aggressions would bring down punish¬ 
ment on their heads, Wlien the warnings 
repeate<ily given to them were disregarded, 
our st^bjects murdered, and their property 
destroyed; and wlien it became apparent that 
the tribes were misconstruing the forbearance 
ol the British government, and were presum¬ 
ing on the supposed inaccessibility of their 
moimtain retreats, the government felt it to 
be its duty to have recourse to sterner mea¬ 
sures and severer retribtitioii, 

** The pimisliment of tbe valley of llauizaie 
liy the force under Sir Colin. Campbell, of the 
Syuds of Kliagan and of tlie lluzziinizleB hy 
Colonel ^[ackeson, of tbe Omerzye ^Ynzecl^ees 
hy jilajoT Nicholson, and more lately of the 

* The ^iarqiiis of DalUoasle. 

t Sir Ileary liJiwreiice, 5Ir, Julia Lawreace, Ih, ^fau- 
scll, anti {Ivvs EucOTj^oi) ^fr, Montgoaioiy. 
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Sheeraneea and Kusranees, on the borders 
of the Derajat, have given to thoso wiki 
people a lesson, wliich will have, I donbt not* 
the best effects, and indeed lias already pro¬ 
duced them. During the ]iast cold season no 
single outrage has been committed upon tiie 
P esl 1 a wur fro n ti c r, 

“ The people of Ranizaic, and tlie several 
divisions of the hronniiul tribes that have 
been punished, hav’e made their submission, 
bave asked permission to re-occupy tlieir 
lands, and have offered to pay for tliem reve¬ 
nue—a sign of subjection which they have 
never exhibited before to any previous (ly* 
nasty, whether Mogul or Persiai^j Affghan 
or Sikh,” 

The wliole of the chfeih of Affghanistan, 
whether on the Erifisl^ BeJooch, 'I’Jiibetian, 
or Persian frontier, are stibject to the reigning 
monarcli at Cabtil, He has the right of 
making peace and declaring war, but cannot 
cede territory. His grand vizier lias tlie 
chief responsibilities of government, Previons 
to the inroads of the Sikbs and EritiBh, tlie 
kingdom was divided info twenty-seven pro¬ 
vinces, eigbtegn of whicli Jmd separate go¬ 
vernors, These were Herat, Fur rah, Can- 
daliar, Ghuznee, Cabul, Bamian, Ghorebund, 
J ell al a ba d, Luglinia n, Pe sh a^Y ur, D er a I sm ail 
Khan, Shikarpotc, Bewee, Seinde, Cashmere, 
Clinch Huzzaraj Bcia, and Mooltan, Several 
of those p>t'ovinces fell under the dominion of 
Runjeet Bingh, and were conquered by tbe 
British from Dhuleep Singh, and now many 
of the principal Affghan provinces are placed 
under the British non-regulation provinces 
of Beinde and the Punjaub, Herat has 
lately beeji the enuse of a war between 
Great Britain and Persia^ the province lying 
suffidenfly near the Persian frontier to attract 
the covetousness aud ambition of tliat power. 
It lias, fjy treaty on tbe part of tlie courts of 
London, Teheran, and Cabul, been recognised 
as an independent territory. 

The language of the Affgbans is called 
Pushtoo, Its origin is a matter of dispute 
among philologists. Borne mamtain that it is 
an original language, Bir ^Yilliam Jones 
considered it a dialect of the Chaldee of 
Scripture. The Persian alphabet is employed 
hy the Affghans; but as there are sounds in 
the Pushtoo wbieh the Persian character will 
not express, they adopt a system of points. 
T1 1 e J i to ratu re o f th e c ou n ti'y i s P ersian. 

The sect of hrohammedans to which most 
of the Affghans belong is the Booni. 

The power of the Idugs of Cabul before the 
loss of so mam^ fine provinces was very con¬ 
siderable, aud the. population, in 180II, ac¬ 
cording to the compiUatioii of Elphinstone, 
was nearly treble what it is norv. 
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There are few countries so capalcde of resist¬ 
ing iiiYasion as Affglianistan* On the side of 
Iiulia it can only he eiYtered through defiles^ 
where a small band of resolute and well-dis¬ 
ciplined men could defeud them against hosls» 
The Bolan Pass, cn ronfc from Sciude to Can- 
dahar, and the Khyber Pass, leading from 
the Punjaub to Cabul^ illuatrate the inaccessi¬ 
bility of the country by hostile forces, if the 
defence be firm and intelligent From Tur- 
kistaii the passes through the Parapainisan 
and the Hindoo Cush are still more forniitl- 
able, rising to elevations of eleven and twelve 
thousaud f^eet. Herat is the key of Afigliani- 
stan from the side of Persia, and some liave 
called it the key of British India. 

There is a peculiarity in the antiquities of 
Affglianistan and its borders on the Persian 
side very remarkable. Round tourers, gene¬ 
rally of stone, called topeSf the largest of which 
are about a hundred and fifty feet in circuit 
at the base, and rising to the height of sixty 
feet, are to be found in various parts of the 
country. Their origin or nee cannot be 
traced" Some of them have been proved to 
contain square chambers, in which ashes, 
rings, vessels, and relics, have been found, 
the nature of which could not he ascertained. 
Biirnea pronounced them to be the tombs of 
kings, but he did so on insufficient evidence. 
These tow'ers resemble the round towers in 
Ireland, concerning whidi also conjecture is 
lost in the remoteness of antiquity,* Various 
authorities have assigned to the latter a pur¬ 
pose similar to that which Burnes ascrilios to 
the rouiul towers of CahuL Others believe 
them to have been erected as temples of the 
sun; and certain writers deem them to have 
been the emblems of a philosophical and yet 
more corrupt idolatry. No doubt they are 
of oriental origiu, and a correct theory in 
reference to tliem would throw light upon the 
antiquity of the Affghan towers. 

The morals of the people are sufficiently 
indicated by the quotations from Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Lord Balliousie. Treachery, 
indifference to human life, eagerness for 
plunder, a love of feud and tribal conflict, 
vindictiveness, and wild fanaticism, Beem to 
be striking characteristics on the unfavourable 
side. Bravery and hospitality arc the virtues 
nioet imized and practised by them. 

Oabul is the Affghan capital. It is situated 
in the north-east, on the Cabul River.^ The 
site 33 nearly six thousand four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The soil is pro- 
duetiye, and the climate delightful Orchards 
siirrouBd the city, yielding the many kinds of 
Asiatic and most descriptions of European I 
fruit. The population is sixty thousand. In 
* Petrie; OTrien. J 
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the centre of a garden outside tlie city i\\ o 
slabs of beautiful marble mark the gra^'cs ot 
Baber, the founder of the i\logul empire in 
India. Both within and without the city 
flowers are much cultivated, and very nume¬ 
rous and beautiful vanetveB spidiig up in the 
fields, orchards, and on the hill-sides. Ihe 
jessamine, narcissus, hyaciuth, poppy? tube¬ 
rose, and common English fiowmvs, are every- 
wliere to be seen. The country Ib not well 
wooded, but the bills nourish hircb, liolly, 
and hazel, and on the low grounds the mul¬ 
berry, tamai'is]!:, and willow. The pistachio 
is to be met with on the hills near Cabul, but 
along the Hindoo Cush it grows abundantly. 
The wild olive, and a gigantic speciea of 
cypress, ai'e favourite trees with the people. 
Timber becomes more scarce in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and the inhabitants complain of 
W’ant of fuel. 

The sufferings of the British army in 1842 
from the severity of the climate has created 
an impression in England that, from the ele¬ 
vated situation of the city, the winters are in¬ 
tolerably cold, hut, altliough sometimes very 
inclement, they are not generally severer than 
in England. The summer climate is really 
trying to Europeans, for the city is so shut in 
by bills, that there is not a free play of air, 
and the heat becomes intense. For few^ 
wrecks after midsummer the valley of Cabul 
bas been compared to a furnace. The closely 
encircling hills afford protection from the 
winds and snow’-storms of winter. It rvould 
appear that the climate in this region was in 
ancient times more temperate as to heat and 
cold tlmn it is now% for Indian and Persian 
w’riters of anti([uity celebrate its genial cha¬ 
racter in prose and verse. ^J'he scenery of 
the province is very lovely, variety being 
given by the ever-changing aspects of the 
mountains, dependent upon light and Blinde, 
and the different points of view presented by 
every change of the observer's ijosition. Tlic 
infinite variety of fruit blossom, and of flowers 
wdiich cover tlio earth a large portion of ihe 
year, also give a pecnliar chaiTu to the land¬ 
scape. 

The predominating tribe of Aflgliamstan 
(the Bourance) inhabits the province of Cabuh 
The throne is occupied by a Douranee dy¬ 
nasty, wdiicli was founded by one of the offi- 
cers^of Nadir Shalr, on the death of that dis¬ 
tinguished personage, in 1747. Shah Soojah 
was deposed in 1810, the people having re¬ 
belled, and rival chiefs having successfully 
intrigued against his person and dynasty. 
The shah fled for protection to Kunjeet 
Singh, bearing ivitb him the Koh-i-^ioorj or 
“ mountain of light,'' the moat splendid and 
valuable diamond known. Runjeet did not 
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ecrnple to deprive tlie refugee of liis treasure ; 
Lilt retribution followed, for the kingdom of 
Eunjeet was in turn subdued by a more 
powerful foe; tLe diamond became a tropliy 
of war, and was destined to reflect its glory 
upon Queen Victoria* 

The Douraiiees are very eager to establish 
their descent from Israel* They say that 
Xebucliadiiezsar, King of Babylon, consigned 
their ancestors to the country of Oabiil after 
the over throw of the temple and city of Jeru- 
ealem* This view was adopted by the oriental 
scholar Sir William Jones, the diplomatist Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and the Bajitist missionaries 
Drs* Oarey and Jllarshiuan* Modern orieutaB 
Ists and philologists dispute these claims; yet 
while the aj'giiment on the negative side 
seems unansu^erable, it is very remarkable 
how such a tradition of tlieir origin should 
exist among the people themselves. 

There is an Armenian colony in the valley, 
wdiose fathers were brought thitlier by Kadir 
Shah during his Turkish wars ; also a Hindoo 
settlement of remote antiquity; and another 
of XJsbeck Tartars, It would seem to have 
been the policy of various princes to colonize 
that region with foreign and e%^en remote 
peoples, and this circumstance gives some 
weight to the views of those who suppose that 
there has been a colonization of Hebrews. 

Oabul is computed to be 830 miles (travel¬ 
ling distance) from Delhi, 970 from Agra, 
1118 from Lucknow, and 1815 from Calcutta. 

South of Oabul is the ancient city of Ghuznee 
{or Ghuzni), situated in latitude 33° Ky uortli, 
and longitude 66° BT east* This w-as once 
the capital of an empire wdiich stretched from 
the Ganges to the Tigris. Like Cabul, its 
better fortunes are in the pastj although, also 
like that city, it has had a chequered liistory. 
The climate is intensely cold, owing to the 
great elevation of the disti'ict above the level 
of the sea* The inhabitants of the city are 
obliged some years to remain more than six 
months wltliiu their lioiises, in consequence 
of protracted wduter, wdiicli often continues 
beyond the vernal equinox. On at least one 
occasion, at a remote period, the city was 
luiried heneiith a fall of enow; in several in¬ 
stances it narrowdy escaped a eimilar fate* 
The productions of the country around are 
such as might he predicted of an elevated 
region exposed to such a climate. The only 
animals which thrive are camels, altliough 
hardy breeds of sheep and goats subsist. 

Old travellers have given accounts of ruins 
and other traces of magniflcence, but few now^ 
remain, and the city is little better than a 
large and squalid village* There are, how¬ 
ever, some architectural remains of interest, 
and some slight vestiges of “the palace of 


felicity,” wkcre kings held sway, and of the 
mosque once called the “ Celestial Bride." 
The tomb of Mahmoud still exists. He was 
the conqueror of India, and the founder of 
the Ghuziiee dominion* This tomb is about 
three miles from the existing city^—a spacious 
but not magnificent building, covered with a 
cupola. The tombstone is of wkite marble, 
bearing sculptured verses of the Koran* At 
its head lies the mace wdiich the deceased 
monai'cli is said to have wielded. It is plain, 
with a heavy head of metal; few" men could 
use it with effect from its great weight. 
There are thrones also placed wuthln the 
tomb, said to liave been used by the monarcli; 
they are not remarkable, except for being 
beautifnlly inlaid with mother-of-pearL The 
gates of this tomb were splendid pieces of 
sandal-wood, which had been brought from 
pSomnauth, in the Gujerat peninsula. After 
the lapse of seven centuries, these gates ivere 
borne away by the British army, in 1842, I>y 
command of the governor-general of India, 
Lord Ellenborougb, and restored to Somnanth* 
His lordship w^aa much censured, and even 
abused, for this act in England; it w^as re¬ 
garded as an indication of his indifference to 
Christianity, and his desire to foster the pre¬ 
judices and bigotry of the people of India as 
a matter of unprincipled expediency. Hia 
lordship did not deserve these censures; lie 
removed the gates on a principle that was as 
clear and politic as it w^as just* It ivas to 
restore to the people of India what once was 
theirs, which they prized, he being their 
governor, and they having vanqnislied under 
hia orders the enemy whose ancestors had 
made a trophy of these costly doors* The 
act was also politic tow ards the Affglians, as 
leaving them a lasting lesson that their 
country w as not inaccessible to BritisJi arjns. 
It W’^as not his aim to conciliate the Affghans 
at that juncture, but to impress them with the 
powder of the Indian goYernnient—the best 
mode at the juncture of dealing with them* 
There was one liglit in which the act of the 
governor-general might be vie^ved as of ques¬ 
tionable prudence* The gates w^ere taken 
from a Mohammedan city, and a spot held 
sacred by ^lohaminedan feeling; it might 
offend the disciples of “the Prophet" in 
India, and shake their loyalty* That people 
care little for country where creed is con¬ 
cerned. A foreign Mohammedan invader 
would be more welcome who came with des¬ 
potism and the Koran than the most tolerant 
native prince of any other persuasion, although 
he governed with moderation and justice, 
and secured the peace and prosperity of the 
people. Lord Ellenhorough took pains to 
ehow' that tlie act was performed on his part 
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witLout any reference to tlie religion of the I 
people of Q-njerat or of Ghuznee^ hut solely as 
a matter of political justice. 

There is a small tomb remaining btiilt in 
honour of Hakim Snnai^ a poet, which shows 
that the ancient Affghans of Ghiiznee hononred 
literature, and blended the tombs of their 
poets with those of their holy men and 
kings. 

Candahar is on the site of one of the cities 
founded hy Alexander the Great, and is now 
one of the chief eommevcial marts for the 
prodnctions of India and Persia. It has 
become well known in England in connection 
with the operations of Generals Nott and 
England in the great Alfghan wan It is 
fortified after tlie rude manner of the wild 
people of these regions. It is situated in 
laiitiide 36^ 11' north, and longitude 66"' 28' 
east. '' TJie heat is very severe, and the cold 
temperate, except in the months of December 
and January, when w-ater freezes. Here are 
flowers and fruits in abundance.” * This ac¬ 
count of the climate, given more than three 
hundred years ago, is strictly applicable now. 
Itw^aa once the capital of thcDourauee empire, 
before the son of Tim our transferred the seat 
of power and regal honour to Cahul. The 
popnlatiou is an assemblage of very various 
tribes and nations, each occupying a separate 
quarter of the city. The entire number of 
the inhabitants was in 1820 f more than a 
hundred thousand; there has not since been 
made a more accurate or careful computation, 
and it is probable that no great change has in 
this respect taken place. TheDouranee Aff- 
ghans constitute more than half the number 
of residents.if Jews form a more respectable 
portion of the citizens than they do of any 
other Aflghan city.g The Armenians, al¬ 
though not as niiinerous as at Cahul, are 
respectable in numbers as well as in position. 
The bankers and brokers are chiefly Hindoos, 
The city is as w^ell regulated as most towns 
of the EuTopean contineut, and it is better 
laid out than probably any other in Asia. 
There are many excellent houses occupied hy 
Douranee chiefs and wealthy Hindoos and 
Persians. The public buildings are not cha¬ 
racterised hy originality or beauty, but they are 
respectable, especially the palace, the tomb of 
Ahmed Shah, and one of the mosques.H 

The neighbourhood, like Cabul, is planted 
with orchards, which extend to a great dis¬ 
tance around tfie city, and add beauty to the 
otherwise very pleasant character of the sce¬ 
nery, which, being level and fertile, yields 
freely to the hand of the cultivator. Madder, 

• Abd Fflzej. + Hamilton. 
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asafeetida, hicerne, and clovm^ are reared in 
great quantities, but the chief object of cub 
ture is tobacco, whicli liiids a ready Bale in 
Affghanistan, the tobacco of Candahar ha™g 
an extensive reputation. 

The whole province has a high character 
for the value and variety of its productions. 

At the close of the last century a native tra- 
veller * published a minute account of its 
people and productions, and he stated that 
the proviuee of Candahar was rich in wheat, 
rice, jonree, grain, peas, dates, almonds, 
saffron, and flowers.” The wheat is called 
white wdieat, and is eagerly purchased through¬ 
out Affghanistan, and in contiguous coun¬ 
tries. Mosques abound all over the province. 
The Brahmiiiical Hindoos wlio Eettle there 
frequently conform to the religion of Mo¬ 
hammed. According to the native traveller 
before quoted, the domestic animals ate camels 
and dogs, the latter of peculiarly line breeds. 
The province is thinly inhabited, and contains 
very wild districts, ■where tigers, buffaloes, 
deer, and antelopes, abound. 

Karabaiigh (ksliai^al^ag^ the salt garden) 
stands in latitude 33^ 4' north, and longitude 
71^ IT' east. The Indus is here compressed 
hy the mountains into a channel only three 
hundred and fifty yards broad, but very deep. 
The best account of this neighbourhood is 
that of Elphinstone, who represents the 
mountains descending abruptly to the river, 
a road out along their base, and stretching 
away beyond the to'wn, hewn out of the solid 
salt rock. The first part of the pass is lite¬ 
rally overhung by the town, which rises street 
above street on terraces of giddy elevation. 
The variety of colours presented to the eye 
is very striking in the town and neighbour¬ 
hood/the clear beautiful shining crystal of 
the salt contrasting with the deep blue waters 
of the Indus, and the colour of the earth 
around is nearly of a blood-red. | 

Bameean is situated iu a region of moun¬ 
tain grandeur, wdiere the climate is pleasant 
in summer but severe in winter. It may he 
called a trogloditic city, the neighbourhood 
being reinarkable for excavations in the hills, 
the people in considerable numbers liviug in 
these caves, f 

The policy which our Indian government 
should pursue in the affairs of Affglianistaii 
is a i^exata qrtf^stio. Frequently the necessity 
of active alliance with the Douranee chief, or 
active war against him, has pressed itself 
upon the attention of the government of 
England. In 1809 it was discovered that 
the French were endeavouring to foim a con¬ 
federacy with Persia for the invasion of Aff- 

* Sdd Moatapha. t Elphinstone. 

i Milner. 
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the generic appellation of Beloocliees, are the 
moBt prevalent* 

Major-general Jacob, on the Scinde frontier, 
has at once awed and reconciled vadous tribes 
of the Brahooeee; and those whom the firm¬ 
ness and policy of Sir John and Sir Henry 
Lawrence have quieted on the lower part of 
the Pnnjanb frontiers, and whom they call 
Beloochees {to distingnish them from the 
Afighan borderers), are of the same race. 
Deficribing the Piinjaub frontier of BeloocM- 
fitan, Sir Henry Law'rence thus writes i— 
“ Lawless Beloocli tribes cluster thick in the 
hills opposite Lera Glhazee Khan. In the 
Sunghur division of this district the Kusranees 
reappear, hut the most powerful tribe are the 
Bozdars, Under the Sikh role the fort of 
Mnngrotft was erected to check their depre¬ 
dations* Samiii Mull and General Ventura 
were obliged to purchase peace from them. 
Hurnmd is infested by Ghoorchaneee: one 
of them having been insulted by a Hindoo 
kardar of Bawun Mull, the whole body be¬ 
sieged tlio officiai's house, and murdered him* 
After that the government built a fort there. 
South of Lera Ghazee Khan, the Boogties 
and Blurrees carried their arms up to the very 
walls of Raj ha n. The desolate state of the 
country in that vicinity is chiefly attributable 
to their depredations* Since annexation, 
however, they have been partially awed by 
the British force, and partly conciliated by 
Mr. Cortlandt,the deputy-commissi oner of Lera 
Ghazee Khan. But as thieves they are still 
daring and expert* They are favoured not 
only by the mountain defiles, but also by the 
hill-skirts, which have been already described 
as swampy, and overgrowm by sedge and 
hrushwmod. But it is hoped that order may 
be introduced by police organization, by the 
location of an European officer at Mithunkote, 
and by concert with the Scindc authorities* 
The country inhabited by these Belooch tribes 
closely resembles that described by Sir Charles 
Kapier in his Trukkee campaign* Indeed, 
that locality cannot be more than fifty miles 
from Bajhan, and the tribes which the Scinde 
horse hold in check are brethren of those that 
occupy the Lera Ghazee Khan border,’^ 

Of late years considerable attention has 
been, paid to the languages of Beloochistan. 
That of the Brahooees is of Sanscrit origin, 
resembling the Punjanbee* Although the 
Beloochees proper are supposed to have 
sprung from the Seljukian Turks, but little 
progress has been made in the study of tbeir 
language* It possesses no literature, and 
might be described as unwTitten, had not the 
Serampore missionaries translated into it por¬ 
tions of the Scriptures* From specimens of 
the Lord^B Prayer examined by these reve- 
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rend persons very few words could he selected 
which had any Sanscrit affinity* 

The capital is Kelat {killaf^ the fortress), 
which is situated in latitude 8' nortli, and 
longitude 00' east. This city has a very 
small population, scarcely exceeding twenty 
thousand. Tlie site ia elevated, overlooking 
a fertile and beautiful valley, about eight 
miles long, and tw'O and a lialf broad. This 
valley is well cultivated, its entire extent 
being laid out in gardens. Although the 
name of the city means ^^the fortress,” the 
defences are utterly contemptible. The kiDg's 
palace is the citadel, tbe position of which is 
strong, affords good cover for niuslcoteers, and 
would prove with a brave garrison very de¬ 
fensible ill an assault, but it could offer no 
resistance to European guns* iSmall as the 
population is, it is composed of various na¬ 
tionalities; Beloochees and Brahooees are the 
most numerous, hut Hindoos, Afighans, Pim- 
jaubees, Lehw^as, and Rajpoots, also have each 
a proportion somew^hat considerable. 

CuTCH GnxDAVA is a large division of 
Beloochistan, situated between the twenty- 
a even til and tw^enty-ninth degree of north 
latitude. It is hounded on the north by 
Servistan; on the south, by Scinde proper: 
to the west it is limited by the Brahooick 
Mountains; and to the east it is separated 
from the river Indus by a desert. The length 
of the country from north to south is a hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles. The plain contaius 
many villages, hut the only towm of any im¬ 
portance is G undava, although Ludar, Bhag, 
and Sheree each contain from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred houses. The people of this dia* 
trict are chiefly Jats, but many Hindoos mingle 
among them. The Jats have traces in their 
person, language, and manner, of a Hindoo 
origin, yet their religion has for ages ceased 
to be Brahminical. The soil ia loamy, and 
yields good cereal crops, and nourishes large 
fields of vegetables* It ia i^emarkable that 
rice will not grow anywhere in this extensive 
district. The climate is peculiar, by the pre¬ 
valence of a simoom, wLich blow-s during the 
hot months, when few Europeans could in¬ 
habit the country, and the natives suffer from 
pestilence* 

The Beloochees are very patriotic, and 
jealous of any infraction of their teriitorial 
limits. Their hostility to the British during 
1839, and thronghont the war with the 
ameers of Scinde, w’^as very decided, and 
their bearing valiant. They now seem to he 
convinced that the near neighbourhood of the 
British is a guarantee for their prosperity; 
and the policy pursued on their borders by 
Sir Charles Napier, Major-general Jacob, Sir 
Henry and Sir John Lawrenee, has divested 
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them, to all appearaace, of every vestige of 
their former auimoaity. Beloochee troops are 
enlisted ia the service of the Honourable East 
India Oompany, During the war with Persia, 
under Lieutenant-general Outram, they be¬ 
haved gallantly, and also served well, and 
displayed a hearty loyalty during the sepoy 
revolt of 1857^. The country is not one 
likely to tempt the cupidity of the possessors 
of India, whatever power might rule in that 
rich realm; but its possession by the British, 
or the active sympathy of its people with 
them, would be regarded very Jealously by 
Persia, to which power it might prove seri¬ 
ously injurious in case of war with England. 

PEliSTA. 

Tin's is the last country it falls within the 
province of this work to notice as one which 
has been made by the Britisli a theatre of 
war during their career of ai^ms in the East, , 
It caunot but strike the student of history as 
remarkable, that, taking Caicutta as tlie centre, 
the sword of England has swept around the 
Asiatic world. From the eastern sea limits 
of China to the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea the stroke of battle has been 
dealt by her victorious arm. Around the 
confines of India, from east to west, from the 
headlands of the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
through Eliotia, Nepaul, the frontiers of 
Thibet, Affghauistan, Beloochktan, even to 
Mohammerah, the ensign of England has 
fluttered in the breeze, the bugle of ber light 
infantry lias echoed through a thousand hills, 
and the %vikl horsemen of her Indian empire 
swept a thousand plains. In vatn have 
mighty hosts mustered, and the grandest 
phalanxes of war been presented against 
her^—they ivere shattered by the tliimder of 
her artillery, and the flash of lier steel, as the 
trees of the forest broken by tlie lightning 
storm. The gorgeous city has opened its 
gates to her viceroys; the desolate ])kin has , 
been swept by her cohorts, as by the wind 
of the Sahara; the fertile valley has offered 
to her its teeming riches as a tribute ; the 
mountain fastness has been penetrated by her 
resistless soldiery; and the flag which has bo 
long floated over every sea is now the banner 
of invincibility and renown over the fairest 
realms of the Asiatic world. Never have the 
stories of conquest been so picturesque, the 
events of battle so varied, subjugated races 
bowing to a single sceptre so numerous, or the 
moral ascendancy and prestige of victors so 
complete. When Europe heaved with the throes 
of revolution, and thrones were shaken, until 
their occupants fell from the pinnacle of their 
glory, or thrones and monarcha perished in a 
common overthrow,—when the peoples of con-) 


tin exit al Europe shrunk, abashed and broken, 
before the terrible career of the inightiest mili¬ 
tary genius born out of the British Isles,—Eng* 
land founded a new empire in the East, as well 
aa chained upon the wildest rock in the ocean 
the conqueror and deapot of the ^Vest; and 
beyond the range of realm over which her 
sceptre is swayed its shadows fall, and its 
autliority and power are feared. Persia, 
one of the greatest empires of antiquity, has 
again and again witnessed the war-ships of 
England in her waters, and seen ^Hhe red 
soldiers” of England on her shores, and 
amongst the most recent and glorious com¬ 
bats of English troops have been those fought 
upon the soil of Iran, These eircu instance a, 
the relations of Persia to Russia, Turkey, and 
our Indian empire, and the importance her 
relations to the first two powders gives to her 
proximity to India, must attract the atten¬ 
tion of all intelligent Englishmen to her posi¬ 
tion, resources, and pohey. 

The boundaries of Persia Iiave fluctuated 
probably as frequently as those of any country 
in the w'oiid. In her turn she has subju¬ 
gated nations and been subjugated. At a 
very early period we find her a great king¬ 
dom, when the Jewish prophets record her 
grandeur and her glory. It was in the days 
of Gyrus that she reached the acme of her 
warlike splendour, although her riches and 
the numbers of ber armies w'ere more re¬ 
markable at a later period, wdien she sum¬ 
moned the resources of her vassal nations to 
the wars against Greece, in which her bar- 
baric strength w-as brolten by Grecian skill 
and heroism. Greek, Parthian, Roman. 
Saracen, Tartar, and Aflghan, have harried 
and devastated her, yet she still exists m 
considerable power and affluence for a modern 
Asiatic kingdom. The present inhabitants 
of Persia dwell upon, the same territory which 
was regarded as the parent and central land 
of the ancient Persian empire, although only 
a small portion of that country was occupied 
by the race of sbepherds from which the 
Persian conquerors sprung.* Ancient Per¬ 
sia was bounded on the north by the Great 
Desert and the Caspian Sea; on the south, 
by the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean; 
on the east, by the rivers Indus and Oxus; 
and on the west, by the Euphrates and Media. 
Modern Persia lies within limits wkich have 
been shorn of various provinces which the 
old empire contained. The Russians have 
encroached upon its northern limits, robbing 
it of large and famous provinces. The area 
over wliich the shah now reigns is supposed 
to comprise five hundred thousand square 
miles, and extends about seven hundred miles 
* Hcro^Qtas, h. p, ^ Plato, tie Iaw3, hi. c. 13. 
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from nortli to soiitb, following tlm meridian 
of 5# east, or from tlie Bay of Astrabad, on 
the Gaspian, to the south of Laristan, on the 
Persian Gnlf; and eight hundred and fifty 
miles from east to west, following the parallel 
of Z4P north, a line passing about eqiii-distant 
from Teheran and Ispahan, 

The physical characteristics of the country 
are interesting to Great Britain in a political 
point of vieWj as the designs of Russia upon 
that country, and, through her, upon India, 
open lip discussions wliicli are important as 
to the resources of Persia, and the prac¬ 
ticability of attacking it from India and the 
Persian Gulf. 

A large area of Persia consists of a plateau, 
yarying in height from three to four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. From this 
vast plain chains of nioimtains rise, amidst 
win oil are sterile %'^alleyB, salt lakes, and salt 
and sand deserts. Elbruz is the chief moun¬ 
tain range, u hich runs parallel to the Caspian, 
Between this range and the great inland sea , 
lies one of the loveliest countries in the world 
as to scenery and luxuriance of vegetation, 
but swampy and miasmatic. In the province 
of KJiuzistaHj in consequence of the numerous 
Btvoams flowing to the Shat-el-Arab, or the 
Tigris, the country is beautiful and luxuriant, 
yielding the fruits both of Europe and the 
tropics* This region is one of those magnifi¬ 
cent flower lands which are found in so many 
parts of Asia. It is almost, if not quite, as 
famed for its roses as Cashmere, and is more 
famed for its tulips than any other place in 
Asia, Violets, jasmines, pinks, ranunculuses, 
hyacinths, and anemones, bloom in the gar¬ 
dens, and even in the fields. 

The general aspect of the country is barren 
and waste, and has always been so, notwith¬ 
standing the glowing language of Persian 
song and fable as to its beauties. Some por- i 
tions of the country deserve even those eulo¬ 
gies for their riches and beauty, 

TJie mineral resoiirccs of the country in 
some of its most roclty and desert districts is 
alleged by mineralogists and geologists to be 
vast, but no efforts are made to obtain those 
treasures, except in a few places, and the 
jealonsy of both the people and the govern¬ 
ment deter European enterprise, Some cou¬ 
rageous and scientific Frenchmen have made 
attempts to ^vorlt mines with a enccess which 
promised much, but the religion, laws, go¬ 
vernment, and habits of the people, proved 
insurmountable barriers to success. 

“ The valleys of the centre provinces of 
Persia abound with all the rarest and most 
valuable vegetable productions, and might be 
cultivated to any extent. The pasture grounds 
of that country are not surpassed by any in 


the world. Trees are seldom found, exce])t 
near the tovms or villages, but the luxuriance 
with which they grow, wlierever planted, 
shows that the climate is quite congenial to 
them.’’^ 

The animals are as various as the cha¬ 
racteristics of the country. On the rich 
pasture lands superior cattle and sheep arc 
to be seen in large herds and flocks; in 
the sandy and rocky districts tlie animals 
common to similar Asiatic regions are foil ml. 
The dogs of Persia, like those of Affghani- 
.stau, are remarkable for strength, beauty, and 
docility. Horses are the finest animals of 
Persia; they are of various breeds—some 
renowned for their strength, others for fleet¬ 
ness and beauty. For military purposes they 
are especially well adapted. 

Much depends as to either vegetable or 
animal life in Persia upon the supply of 
“v^'ater, Persia is deficieut in livers. Tiie 
Tigris and the Euphrates are by some called 
Persian rivers; these are navigable, and the 
streams ■which feed them irrigate the lands 
through ■which they flow. Tlic Karoon, in 
Khiizistau, the Arras, or Araxes, in Ader- 
hijan, and the Ileirmnnd, which flow s through 
the province of Seistan, are the largest rivers 
within the proper boundaries of Persia. 

The climate of course influences the cha¬ 
racter of the productions, and is itself influ¬ 
enced by the qualities of tlie soil. Elevation 
determines quite as much as latitude the 
variety of climate in Persia. Sir John Mal¬ 
colm pronounced it healtliy; more modein 
travellers do not give quite so favourable an 
account of it, but admit that it is on the 
w-hole favourable to heal tin 

The sea boundaries of the empire are not. 
made available for an extensive commerce, or 
tlie acquisition of maritime power. The 
Persian Gulf stretches from the Straits of 
Ormuz six humlred miles, in a direction 
north-west. Its breadth varies from a hun¬ 
dred miles to more tlian twice that distance, 
hut at the narrowest portions of the entrance 
is not more than t^veuty-five miles. It is 
remarkable for the great peail fishery, w'hich 
employs about thirty thousand persons. At 
the entrance of the gulf is the Island of 
Ormuz, situated about ten miles from the 
Persian coast. This island was the depot of 
the Portuguese for their oriental trade. It 
seems to have been a place of reputed com¬ 
mercial w'ealth in remote times; hence the 
allusion of Milton:— 

The wealth of OrmiiK or of JiiJ, 

Or Vi’hcrc the goT^gcoiis East, with riehesi hand, 
Showers on lier kings baihaiic gold aad pearls/ 


^ Sir John Mah^olni. 
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The land on both Bides of the Persian Gulf 
presents a most dreary appenrancej precipitous 
eliffs of brownish grey colour rising high from 
the edge of the water, or a desolate waste 
stretching away far as tlie eye can see. The 
sliores resemble those of the Bed Sea. The 
coasts are studded, with rochy islands* 

The operations of the British forces in 
18rjT gives a particular interest to this 
portion of Persia, the commercial places, 
Busliire and Moliamiuerah, having been occu¬ 
pied by onr troops. Biiskire is regarded by 
the Persians as of great importance, but its 
defences w^ere found by our troops incon¬ 
siderable. Captain G-* H. Hunt, of the TStli 
Higblanders, says of it, that as a commercial 
town it has been ofteiier attacked than any 
other in the world* A British resident repre¬ 
sents Jiis country tlicre* The town is situated 
on a sandy spit, the sea washing two faces, 
and a swampy creek a third* From the har¬ 
bour it appears well built, but it is a wretched 
place, 111 thy, and irregularly constructed. 
^'The Armenian clmrch within its walls is 
worth a visit* as also the ba:5aar, and a very 
extraordinary water reservoir opposite to the 
^esidenc 5 ^ The Hablah Peak, and ranges of 
hills in the baekgronnd, are very abrupt and 
bold, the higher ridges at this season capped 
with snow* The climate is most delightful, 
but the nights are bitterly cold*” * 

In the British campaign of lSo7 an expe^ 
ditioii was made from Bushire into the interior 
as far as Brasjore, a distance of about fifty 
miles* “ Part of the road traversed lay 
round the head of the Bushire creek, and 
was alternately liard and loose sand and reedy 
swamp, a small fortified tower near some 
walls and a few date-trees being the only 
objects of interest passed upon tlie march*'* f 
In that part of the country which lies between i 
Bushire and Char-kota sand-storms are com¬ 
mon, resembling tbe shtmauh of Aden, which 
darken the air with clouds of light sand* 
The cold nights also severely try the fe’w 
travelleTs who encounter them, and severely 
tested the endurance of the British cam- 
j^aigners* Prom Ohar-kota to Brasjore the 
country a little improves, as there are occa¬ 
sional patches of date and palm-trees, and a 
few cultivated spots, where cereal crops are 
gathered. The mountain scenery is noble, 
but the lowlands are desert and sandy with 
1‘are excej^tions, 

l\rohammerali is a towm of some importance 
for Persia, situated at tlie junction of the 
Karoon River with the Sbat-el-Arab, This 
w*as one of tlie places tip on which the 
arms of the British w^ere directed in the 
Persian war of 18f>T* The branch of the 
• Cnptaia Hanf, t ToA^send. 


Eupbrates known as the Shat-el- Arab flow s 
through a country in the neighbourhood of 
Mohammerah wdiich is peculiarly dreary* 
The banks are flat and swampy date groves 
and miBcrabie villages, although frequently 
occurring, do not relieve the general mono¬ 
tony. The w^ater is muddy, and rolls its 
gloomy current heavily along. The banks 
are unhealthy, the malaria for some ]x>rtions 
of the year being very fatal* yet a miserable 
population finds subsistence, and preserves 
itself: the delicate and Aveak die off. Tlie 
strong only eurviving, causes the personal 
appearance of the people to be better than 
til at of most of the neighbouring inland 
tribes, notwithstanding the w ret died nesa of 
their abodes and their general destitution. 
The local influences there are deadly to 
Europeans. 

The toivn of iMohammerah is a collection 
of wu'ctclied lints and buiUlingB of mml, yet it 
is the depot for merchandise to or from India 
for the upper Persian provinces, for Bussorah 
and Bagdad. The governor's house is a good 
building, and the garden attached to it beau¬ 
tiful* A bazaar of very great extent for the 
place, but badly preserved, was well stocked 
with commodities when the British forces 
were there. 

Akwaz is situated one linndrcd miles from 
^[ohammerali up the Karoon River. The 
scenery is dreary and monotonous ; plains of 
sand, W'ith occasional patches of coarse grass, 
stretch away in seemingly boundless expanse* 
On the banks, by the water’s edge, jungle 
groivs thickly in many places, and is the 
haunt of the lion and other beasts of prey* 
Flocks of wild duck and teal abound* At 
Kootul-el-Abd the river bends gracefully, 
and its banks are richer and softer, the 
wiilow’^ growing by the w ater, and the poplar 
extending some distance inland* Game of 
various kinds is plentiful in tliat neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The tow n is nearly surrounded by low sand - 
hills, and the plain is well covered with 
bushes. The place is even more miserable 
than Mohammerah: it is inhabited by a 
fine tribe of Arabs* The cultivation of the 
neighbourhood is very limited and imperfect, 
and almost the only pleasant spot is a pretfy 
wooded island in the river* A reef of rock.=? 
impedes the navigation below the town, 
creating dangerous I'apids. On this reef are 
tbe ruins of a bridge. A few small arches 
still remaining are of very singular construc¬ 
tion, the bricks used being exceedingly small 
and hard, and shining like porcelain. Tradi¬ 
tion dates this back to Alexander the Great* 
The rapids once passed, the navigation of the 
river is unimpeded, and with moderately deep 
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water up to Slinsier, a city of some import¬ 
ance/’^ Commander Selby, of the Indian 
navy, made some years ago a survey of tlie 
Karo on from Mobammerah to the rapids of 
Ali:waK, The Baetdyari Mountains, one hun¬ 
dred miles distant, covered with perpetual 
snow, afford some relief in the far distance as 
the eye roams over the dark desert. 

The Persian Gulf must, from its posi¬ 
tion, be the scene of war in a conflict 
between India and Persia; and it is of the 
utmost importance that surveys be repeated, 
and an accurate knowledge maintained of the 
wandenng tribes on its shores* A quarter 
of a century ago, and even less, the gnif was 
infested by pirates, who were effectnaily dis¬ 
persed by the Indian navy. The execution of 
the task engendered hostility in the minds of 
the natives, f wdiich has never been removed, 
and which, although much mitigated by the 
moderation of the British during the late ope¬ 
rations in the gulf, yet is far from being re¬ 
moved, and must he taken into account in 
any future denionstratiou* One of the chief 
hindrances to British influence has been the 
fierce fanaticism of the Mohammedans on 
both shores, but, according to the evidence of 
very high authorities, prejudices of this kind 
are greatly giving way.! From other as 
well as political considerations attention to 
the "waters and shores of this gulf is important 
to English interests* Oommerce, the most 
poW'erful link to connect nations of "widely 
different character, is now carried on without 
hindrance, the Persian Gulf is yearly assum¬ 
ing a more important character wdtli reference 
to European politics, and the gulf is probably 
destined to become the highway between 
India and London.” § The follo"vving is as i 
brief and accurate a general description as 
for popular purposes could be presented to 
the reader; it is written by a naval officer, 
who, from the love of scientific research, has i 
spent much time in exploring these waters :~ 
‘^The Persian Gulf is entered by a narrow 
strait, called by the Arabs' the Lion’s Mouth,’ 
where from either side the opposite coast is 
visible* After passing these, the shores of 
Persia and Arabia receding, we find ourselves 
in a ^eat inland sea, up to the head of which 
the distance is five hun^'ed miles; its general 
width is a hundred and twenty miles. This, 
unlike the Red Bea, whicli is in a deep narrow 
bed, is shallow. The only deep part of the 
gulf is at the entrance, and here there is a 

* Ofdmm and JlaneUcIc's Iceman Oampaipi. 

t Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Societg, 

f Bapers of (he Bonihag Geographical Society, leb- 
ruiiry, 1836, 

i liicuteuavit Charles G. Constable, of tbs TuGiau 
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hundred fathoms of water; but this depth is 
only found close to the rocks of Cape Moo- 
sendom—it becomes less deep as you go out 
from the cape* Within the gulf fifty fathoms 
I is about the deepest water, and the upper 
portion is much slioaler. A peculiar feature 
of the gulf is that there is scarcely a good 
harbour in it* The Persian coast is often 
mountainous; the opposite, or Arabian coast, 
is mostly a low sandy desert shore. The 
former coast is the one most navigated, and is 
the safer of the two. The great gulf or estuar^' 
outside the straits, Ica^dng the Meknar coast 
on the north, and the shores of Oman on the 
south, is called the Gulf of Oman; it is, most 
strictly speaking, part of the Persian Gulf." * 
“ On this coast, as well as on the south-east 
coast of Arabia, it may be taken as a rule— 
that wherever the coast is low tJm sea is 
shallow, and where the coast is high the sea 
is deep,”f The depth of the gulf and of 
the Euphrates is perpetually changing, from 
caiiseB thus describedThis phenomenon is 
attributable to the immense volume of mud and. 
sand, carried do%vn by the Euphrates and its 
associated streams, being deposited in so land¬ 
locked a body of water as the Persian GnIf, 
in W'hich, aided by the inset of the tide, the 
sediment is poured back instead of being 
swept out by a boisterous open sea.” % 

The Island of Karraek will, in all hostile 
expeditions of the navy of Eomhay, be used 
as a depot* There is an admirable survey of 
this island, made on the Bcalc of six inches 
and a half to a mile, upon which every nulkh 
and the large fissures of the rocks may be 
traced. This survey w^as made by Mr. An¬ 
derson, the officer who, with Mr. Agnew, was 
murdered at Mooltan by the soldiery of 
Moolraj. 

Although the shores of the gulf are now 
so desolate, they were once studded by great 
cities, the remains of "uffiich may Etill be 
observed. One of the most famous ports of 
antiquity was Gerrha* The ruins of this city 
may still be seen at the recess of a narrow" 
bay near the Island of Ealireyn. Within a 
few miles of Eushire extensiv^e ruins attest 
that a city once stood there. Tahrie, on the 
Persian coast, is supposed by some antiquaries 
to be the ruins of Biraf. There are several 
other traces of ancient grandeur of more or 
less interest on the coasts, and some a short 
way inland, where now all is desolation. 

* Memoir relative to the Mydrograpkg of the Feman 

t Geography of the Coast of Arabia between Aden 
mid Mitskaf, Bombay branck of tba Koyd Asiatic 
Society, voL iii. 

t Sir Rodericlc Murchison, at the stUing of the Ilojal 
Geogrtiphical Society, 1851. 
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Tho political importance to England of j 
preserving the prestige of her power in the 
Persian Gnif was probably never better ex¬ 
pressed than by Sir William Fen'?\nek Wil- * 
liarae, Bart, (the hero of KaTe)^ in a epeech 
delivered in the House of Commons, when the 
policy of the late Persian war was nnder dis¬ 
cussion :—For ten years he had heen em¬ 
ployed in a public capacity in various parts 
of the East. He vras engaged for live years 
in negotiations at Erzeroum relative to its 
affairs with Turkey, and for five years subse¬ 
quently he travelled in all parts of the Persian 
territory. He had therefore many opportu¬ 
nities of becoming acquainted with the opi¬ 
nions of almost all classes of the people, and 
he could assure the house that, in his com¬ 
munications with Persian princes, Turkish 
dignitaries, and the peasantry of the country, 
the relative position of Bussia and England 
was the constant theme of conversation among 
them. They weighed the military power of 
Russia with the naval power of England, and 
they talked almost continually of the possi¬ 
bility of Russia going to India. That idea 
was also inculcated on the minds of the people 
hy every Russian agent who visited their ter¬ 
ritory, and it was said by those emissaries 
that Russia would establish herself in India 
step by step, and that one of those steps 
wonld be the capture of Herat. That being 
tho case, he tliought the house might safely 
affirm the policy of the war with Persia. 
"Wlien they looked at the position of Herat, 
they could have no doubt that that was the 
direction in which the finger of Russia 
pointed; and that being so, he contended 
that the results of the war with Persia proved 
that it was tiie very best move that England 
ever made. He said, then, that as the finger 
of Russia was seen at Herat, so the finger of 
England had been seen at Moharumerah, and 
for centuries to come we should see the good 
effects of the invasion of Persia/' 

Having described the general character of 
the country and its coasts, it is only necessary 
to state the provincial divisions and chief cities, 
a more minute account not being pertinent 
to the objects of this History, 


riovix CES p cn rey xov ns . 

Para .SMrio:, Biishire* 

Larlstan Lar. 

Kha;;]stQn ..... Shatter, 

Irak .... Teheran, Ispahan, Hamadan, Cashin* 

Kennanshah, Senna. 

A^erhyan ..... Tahreez, Urtimiafi. 

Ghilan ...... ileshd, 

Maznnderan.... Saree. 

Astrabad * . . . . Astrabad,* 

Xhorassan ..... Huabad, Yezd. 

Kerman Kerman, Gombroon. 


* The Eussiaris have pushed their frontier to this place. 


The largest and most commercial cities arc 
—Tabreez, thirty miles east of the Lake of 
Ur urn i ah; Khoi, eighty miles north-west of 
Tabreea; Reshd and Balfroosh, on the 
Bouthern shores of the Caspian; Yezd, occu¬ 
pying an oasis in the vast salt desert of 
iChorassan; Cashin, north-west of Teherau, 
surrounded by a vast extent of orchards and 
vineyards; Ham a dan, at the foot of the 
snowy peak of Elwnnd, on the supposed site 
of the ancient Ecbatana; Kermanshah, on 
an affluent of the Tigris; Kerman, in the 
centre of the province of that name; and 
Mushed, towards the deserts of Turinstau, 
Yezd is one of the great entrej^dfs between 
Central and Western Asia, where tbe caravans 
from Cabul, Cashmere, Herat, and Bokhara 
are met by merchants from the west, and an 
immense interchange of commodities talces 
place. Shiraz, once so famous, is now^ a 
decayed city, largely in ruins, but derives 
interest from the tombs of its two natives-— 
Sadi, the moral philosopher, and Hafiz, the 
lyric poet. 

The remarkable ancient sites are Perse- 
polls, on the plain of Merdusht, thirty-five 
miles north-east of Shiraz, a royal city of the 
Me do-Persian kings, of which there are 
stately vestiges; Pasargadse, built hy Cyrus 
to commemorate his victory over the Medes, 
identified generally with ruins on the plain of 
Mourganb, north-east of Persepolis; Ecba- 
tana, the old capital of the Medes, and the 
Achmetba of the book of Ezra, now supposed 
to be represented by Hamad an, where the 
reputed sepulchre of Esther and Mordecai is 
shown; Susa, the Shiishan of the books of 
Esther and Daniel, an uncertain site, either 
at Shiis, on the Kerrah, or at >SusaD, on tbe 
Karo on, in Khuzistan, at both of which there 
are the relics of a great city; and Ehages, 
connected with the captivity of the Jews, 
afterwards a capital of the Parthian Idngs, 
and the birthplace of Ilaronn-ai-Res chid, 
now a heap of ruins, five miles south-east of 
Teheran. The modern Kliuzistnn is the 
ancient Suslaua, and the Elam "of Scriptuve. 
Tbe Persia of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the Paras of the Old Testament, is now 
represented by the province of Ears, This 
is Persia proper, and the present is an obvious 
derivation from the ancient name, Paras or 
Pharas, abbreviated into Phars, or Ears. ^ 

The people of the tingdoni or empire may 
be divided into tW'O distinctive classes, one of 
which is fixed, residing in the cities, or culti¬ 
vating the soil of the more fertile provinces; 
the other comprises various wandering tribes, 
who reside in tents, and are often dangerous 
to the throne, yet also frequently its bravest 
^ Kev. T. Milner. 
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defenders* Tlic fust class are cominoiily 
called the Persians proper, but known in the 
East under tlie designation of Tanjiks* They 
have been termed the French of the East, 
from their vivacity and politeness, altliough 
probably the modem French are their infe¬ 
riors in the latter particular* The people of 
all tribes, but more especially the F'ersians 
proper, give to their country the name of 
Iran* The wandering tribes are called 
lUi/oits* although a considerable number of 
these wild races, having taken to live iji cities 
in later times, are distinguished by the name 
of X'Aer-msAm I the wanderers choosing, 
in contradistinction, to call themselves Sahara- 
nhhin, I 

The reigning family is one of tlie tribes 
which lias adopted city life, and settled in 
Teheran and its neigliboivrhood; and it is 
upon the loyalty of these tribes, especially in 
the direcHoii of the Knssian frontier, that the 
monarcli relies against the encroachments of 
that power* The erratic tribes comprise a 
population of about two millions and a half, 
and, while recognising the sovereignty of the 
shah, are governed by their ovii customs, 
and are under the immediate control of their 
own chiefs* The govei'iiment of the shah, is 
one of the purest despotisms in the world, the 
only form of government for which the people 
Avould have any respect* The administration 
is oppressive and nnjust* 

The old capital is Ispahan, which is situ¬ 
ated in an extensive and fertile vale, renowned 
for its beauty* It was once populous, and its 
public buildings and delightful gardens were 
the theme of Persian song and story: it is 
now desolate, yet less than a century and 
a half ago it "was a city of great opulence, and 
the seat of government* In the autumn of 
1715 an ambassador of Peter the Great of 
.Russia visited Ispahan; an Englisli gentleman 
happened to he in liis suite, who recorded his 
impressions of the place, and publislied tlieni 
in 17G2. Although so many years elapsed 
between Ins visit and the publication of his 
book, it appears to be his impression that the 
Persian capital was, at the latter period, a 
place of eminence* He described the English 
and Dutcli factories as prosperous, especially 
the former; and the English factory as situ¬ 
ated in the midst of the city, and separated 
from it by a wall The following brief 
account of its site and condition, as it appeared 
at Ids visit, shows, Avhen compared with the 
present ruined and depopulated condition of 
the same place, how rapidly an oriental, and 
esjjeeially a Persian city, may decay — 

* Families,” or " tribes,” 

t Dwellers In cities* 

% Dwellers in the liclcl. 


“ Ispahan is situated nearly in thirty-two 
degrees north latitude, on a fiuitfiil plalu, 
in the province of Hierack, anciently the 
kingdom of the Pavtliians. Ahont three or 
four English miles distant from the city, to 
the south, rims a high ridge of mountains 
from east to west. Shah Abb ass the Great 
transferred the seat of the Persian goi^eni- 
ment from Casbin to this place, Ispahan is 
plentifnliy supplied witli Avater from the river 
Schenderoo, winch runs between the city and 
the suburbs, keeping its course to the north* 
It rises near the city, and is fordable almost 
everywhere, unless during great rains, which 
seldom happen* After passing tliis place, its 
course is but short, for it soon loses itself in 
dry parched jdains* Oa^ct the Sohenderoo 
there arc tliree stately stone bridges in sight 
of one another; but the one in the middle, 
betwixt tlie city and that part of tJie suburbs 
called Julplia, AAddch terminates the spacious 
street Cisar-baeh, far exceeds any structure of 
that kind I eA^er saAv* It is broad enough 
for two carriages and a horse man to pass 
abreast, and bas galleries on eaeli side, Avhicli 
are covered, for the convenience of peojile on 
foot; and watchmen are stationed at each end 
to prevent disorders. There are feAA^ houses 
ill the town Avliich have not their chouses, 
i.e., cisterns of water, conveyed in pipes from 
the river—a most salutary and refreshing 
circumstance in such a dry and sultry climate* 
“ The city is populous, and, as I have 
already observed, very extensive* As most of 
the inhabitants have their houses apart, sur¬ 
rounded AA ith gardens, planted Avith fruit and 
other trees, at a distance it appears like a 
city in a forest, and affords a a ery agreeable 
lArospect, The streets are generally very 
nanon- and irregular, excej^t that leading to 
the great bridge already mentioned* This 
noble street is very^ broad and straiglit, and 
near an English mile in length. On each 
side are the king's palaces, courts of justice, 
and the academies for the education of youth, 
AAuth tAvo rows of tall chinar-trees, which 
afford a fine shade* Those trees hav^e a 
smooth whitish bark, and a broad leaf, like 
the plane-tree. At certain distances, there are 
fountains of w'^ater that play continually, 
round AA'liich are spread carpets; and tliither 
the Persians resort to drink coffee, smoke 
tobacco, and hear news, wdiich, I must con¬ 
fess, is YQvy agreeable in hot weather* 

At Ispahan are many mauufactories of 
silk and cotton, and a great many silkworms 
in the neighbourhood* As the consumption 
of sillc is A^ery considerable in this place, little 
of it is exported* The making carpets, how¬ 
ever, employe the greatest number of hands, 
for Avhieh the demand is great, as they arc 
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preferable in quality, designj and colour, to ' 
any made elsewEere. 

The fields about tlie city ai^e very fertile, 
and produce plentiful crops of excellent wheat 
and barley; but then they must all be \Yatered, 
on account of the dryness of tlie soil, which 
is a work of labour and expense. Besides 
these, I saw no other grain. Provisions of 
all kinds are very dear at Ispahan, which is 
sufficiently apparent from tlie numher of poor 
that go about the streets. Nothing, however, 
is so extravagantly high as firewood. 

The Eoman Catholics have three convents 
in the city, viz., those of tlic Carmelites, 
Capuchins, and Augustins, The Jesuits niid 
Dominicans have their separate convents in 
the suburbs of Julpha, which is inhabited by 
Armenians, who are allowed the free exercise 
of their religion. There is a considerable 
number of Jews in the city, who are either 
merchants or mechanics,” * 

Tlie present capital is Teheran, in latitude 
35® 40' north, longitude 51® 30"' cast, built 
on a sterile jdain, near the southern base of 
Elbruz. It is about four miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and contains probably one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons; hut the popula¬ 
tion fluctuates in tlio hot season, many of the 
citizens removing to cooler situations. In 
summer the heat of the place is intense. The 
country is naked and savage, presenting the 
wildest aspect of plain and momitain— 

Rough quarries, roebs, und hills, whose heads touch 
heaven/* 

The religion of the state, and of nearly the 
whole of the people, is hlohamniedan. There 
are now but few of the Paraees (Ghebers, or 
fire-worshippers) remaining, after the exter¬ 
minating persecutions to which they have 
been exposed. Bofeeism, or scepticism, pre¬ 
vails very extensively; this system is suitable 
to the volatile Persiaus, and it is steadily dis¬ 
placing Mohammedanism: yet the Sofecists 
enter into the spirit of the national religion so 
far as to espouse its perseentions, and its quar¬ 
rels wdth the rival sect of Mohammedanism 
professed by the Turks, 

The religions history of Persia is interest¬ 
ing, The primeval religion of Iran, if we 
may rely on the antlioritles adduced by 
Mohsan Fani, ivas that which Newton calls 
the oldest of all religions^—a firm belief that 
one s!ipreme God made the vroiid by bis 
power, and continually governed it by bis 
providence; a pious fear, love, and adoration 
of him; a due reverence for parents and 
aged persons; a fraternal affection for the 
whole Jiiiman species; and a compassionate 
tenderness even for the brute creation,”^ j 
* Bell, f Sir Wiliiam Jones. [ 

YOh. r. 


The earliest religion of the people soon 
became corrupted there as elsewhere, and by 
the same processes. The works of nnturo 
became objects of awe, fear, veneration, and 
were also made types of good or evil ideas. 
The unseen world was peopled with heroes, 
demi-gods, and demons, who were worshipped 
either from fear or admiration, and with 
homage, relative or direct. Persia, indeeil, 
or Iran, from the earliest times, seems to 
have been tlie great classic ground of oriental 
mythology and romance, which diverged and 
spread from thence with its roving tribes, the 
Pali and Pelasgi, (fee,, to almost every sur¬ 
rounding and distant country, both of the 
East and of the ^^"est The tabled wars of the 
gods and giants, w'liicli pervade the Greek 
and katin classics, most probably originated 
from tlie wars of their heroes, or ancient 
kings, with the dives^ or rebellious demons, 
in wdiicli they Avere supposed to be assisted 
by the or fairies, the good demons 

and guardian angels of mankind; both 
acting under the control of the Supreme 
Being* 

The sacred books of Ezra, Nehemiab, 
and Esther depict the ancient power and 
splendour of the Persian court, and the 
absolute will of the monarchs at that early 
age. They also present a true account of 
the ethical and religions notions and cliaracter 
of the court and people. During the time of 
Esther and Mordecai, the monarch, and 
through him the court, were brouglit under 
the influence of the monotheism of revelation. 
Cyrus, the founder of this great empire, wbicli 
included Babylon, Media, and Persia, was 
also much influenced by Jewish opinion, as 
the book of Daniel reveals. The religion of 
Zoroaster (fire or sun worship) described in a 
previous chapter, supplanted all other systems, 
and obtained an early and universal recogni¬ 
tion among the Persian tribes. That people 
rejects the use of temples, of altars, and of 
statues, and smiles at the folly of those nationa 
Tvlio imagine that the gotls are sprimg from, 
or bear any affinity with, the human nature. 
The tops of the highest mountains are the 
places chosen for sacrifices* Hymns and 
prayers are the priiicijial worsliip; the 
Supreme God, who fills tiie wide circle of 
heaven, is the o^ect to whom they arc 
addressed.” * 

At an early period Christianity was intro¬ 
duced by the Syrian CJuircli, but was opposed 
by the Magi* The Nestorians, however, long 
maintained a position in Persia, and to this 
day some of them are to be found in tlie 
cities and hill countries. The near neigh¬ 
bourhood of Persia to Arabia brought lier 
* Ucrodotiia. 
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&arly uiicler tliG yoke of the Baraceus, and 
the Veligion of Mohammed was establisLedj as 
usnal, by the sword* 

The moral character of the people is snch 
as JS formed by the Mohammedan religion 
everywhere; bnt while the Persians cherish 
its sanguinary doctrines, and are, as the 
followers of the Prophet elsewhere, opposed 
to all science which is not found in the Koran, 
the polite and volatile clmraeter of the people, 
and the influence of Sofeeism, caiiBC the 
Mohammedan temper and tone to he less 
obvious* There is very Hide sincenty or 
truth in the Persians of this day, while their 
arrogance and self-esteem pass the bounds 
probably of all other people* The Persian 
character, throughout all its shades, has one 
predominating feature—an overweening vanity 
clistiugnishes the whole nation." ^ The policy 
of the court is utterly faithless, as the Britisii 
government lias frec^uently experienced* 

The languages of Persia are various: 
Turkish, Arabic, and Pushtoo, are spoken by 
diflerent tribes, according to their origin, but 
the Persian is the prevailing tongue* It has 
been called the Italian of Asia, because of its 
softness and fluency* It is the polite lan¬ 
guage of a large portion of Westeru, Central, 
and Southern Asia, Its antiquity is very 
great* Sir William Jones considered the 
ancient Persian to be identical with the 
Chaldee, or immediately derived from it. The 
Chevalier Bunsen regards the ancient Per¬ 
sian, or Iran, as the fount of the Indo- 
European family of languages. 

The literature of Persia is various aud 
refined, the language beiug especially adapted 
to poetry aud romance: much of the literature 
it contains ia in these forms, j 

The commerce of l^ersia is in a veiy low 
condition, and shows symptoms of still further | 
decay, The pearl fisliery furnishes an article j 
highly priced everywhere, hut especially iu 
the East, The caravans convey various ar-1 


tides of commerce to or from Russia, Turkey, 
Independent Tart ary, Beloochistan, Affghan- 
istan, and Cashmere* Trade, by way of the 
Persian Gulf, is earned on with Kurrachec 
and Bombay, and, in a less degree, with the 
eastern porta of India and China* 

The Persians still retain some celebrity in 
the East for light and tasteful manufactures, 
such as Jewellery, in wliicli, however, tliey 
are inferior both to the Bengalese and Clii- 
nese; sword blade.s, in which they are rivalled 
in India; pottery, which is mncli surpassed 
by tite Ohiueae manufacturers; gold and silver 
brocade, in which the Chinese also excel 
them, aa they do in plain silks, *The Pereians 
are famous for their manufacture of shawls, 
which are made from the products of Thibet 
and Cash mere, brought into Persia by the 
caravans* The Persian carpets have Jong 
maintained a merited celebrity* MoJmir, 
knovTi in Britain as a pindnet of Asia Minor, 
and now brought into such extensive use in 
English mamifactiii'es, is derived iu couBider- 
able quantities from Persia* It is the woolly 
liair or fleece of the Angora goat (Capra 
Angorcims)) which is a native of a small 
district; but the breed has extended to Persia, 
and the hair become an article of commerce 
for the Persian caravans* Horses, bare-sldns, 
and horsehair are also articles of export. 

There is an exportation of silk to England, 
but it ia very fluctuating, in some years 
being under a thousand bales, in others 
reaching four thousand, and occaaioually six 
thouBaud* It arrives in small hales, or ballots, 
of seventy-five pounds net. Black lamb¬ 
skins are mueli valued In Persia, and, being 
abundant, are exported* Isinglass, obtained 
I from the sturgeon fisheries of tlje Caspian 
Sea, ia in high repute in Asia Minor, Turkey, 
I Russia, and England. There are few’^ conn- 
I tries, of equal area and resources, for which 
commerce has done so much in increasing its 
opulence and civilization* 


CHAPTER XIIL 

THE GOVERNJIENT OF THE BEITISII 1^TJTAN EMPIEE* 


A BUtEF and popular ex 2 )odi of the system of 
government of British India is a desideratum. 
Acts of parliament, and the archives of the 
India-House, reveal to the student the intri¬ 
cacies of the constitution of the company, its 
relation to the Board of Control, the regula¬ 
tions which govern its civil and military 
services, the colleetlm:^ of its revenue, aud the 
Sir John Malcolm. 


administratiou of its law and police* Digests 
of law, abstracts of parliamentary papers, 
and the acts of the governor-general and 
coiTUcil of India have been published, but they 
are crude aud dry, and therefore not adapted 
for popmlar perusal. This chapter will pre¬ 
sent flucli a general view of the subject, as 
will enable the reader to i>eruse, in future 
cliapters, the history of Indian conquest, and 
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of the incorporation of Indian territory, lyitli | 
greater cleai'ness, and also to enter into the 
political diacnsBions of the day, popular and 
parliamentary, in reference to Indian topics. 
Aid will he afforded to the student of this His¬ 
tory hy presenting some accoimt of the forma 
of government which prevailed in times ante¬ 
cedent to the British dominion. By this means 
a comparative view can be taken of those 
forms, and the conatitiition and functions of the 
government of the East India Company. 

The earliest accoimts of Indian government 
are those handed down in the Institutes of 
hlenin The basis of rule was then Isid down 
in a recognition of caste, and of the relations 
which existed among the four great ordei's 
into which society ims divided, and wMch, 
in describing the religion of India, were suffi¬ 
ciently explained. The earliest form of go- ; 
.yernment of whicli we have any knowledge 
was that which the words superior chieftain¬ 
ship, rather than ahsolnte monarchy, would 
express. The Icing was supreme; he was as¬ 
sisted by councils, civil and military, who had 
no other power than that which he assigned 
to them. Yet this king or chief is described 
as amenable to law, as subject in certain cases 
to fine, but no provision seems to have been 
made ibr his arraignment, nor was the tribunal 
defined to which ho was amenable. The 
inference is that the church was the grand 
coTdrt of appeal* When the people became 
dissatisfied with the Govcreign’s conduct, the 
priesthood was expected to enforce their will; 
the monarch would be powerless before the 
combined priests and people, unless at rare 
conjunctures, when the military class sided 
with the monarch against both. A struggle 
of such sort was frequently maintained. The 
process which an eloquent ethical philosopher 
of our times represents as luiAdng marked the 
progress of early society in Persia, scarcely 
leas strikingly marked it in India, which de¬ 
rived thence many of its doctrines, political, 
social, and religious. “ The Gyropiedia, and 
the testimonies of Herodotus respecting the 
feelings of the Persians towards their king, 
and his inseparable connection with their 
worship, fully confirm another most important 
inference which we shall deduce from the 
legends respecting Zerduscht.*" The Hagian, 
officially, was bis antagonist ; some monarch 
was always the ally in his reforms. To exalt 
the royal above the sacerdotal function, to 
jn^event the kings from being the servants of 
the priests, uns unquestionably a great part 
of his work. Herein he was probably acting 
out a faith which was far older in Persia than 
himself. It is difficult not to trace—most 

* A reformer of the sjstein of the nacfeiit Persian 
Nagj. 


modern historinna have traced—an opposition 
between the Persian and Median tribes (an 
opposition not preventing bui iieccBsitating 
an attempt at union between them) which 
points to more than the strife of mere per¬ 
sonal feelings and interests. The Median 
predominance seems always to indicate the 
triumpli of a priestly order and of priestly 
habits: the Persian prevalence shows that a 
king is ruling wlio laiow's that he is a king, 
and is determined to maintain his authority 
against all opposers, by whatever visible or 
invisible instruments they may work. The 
nobler kings^—sucli as were CyruB and Darius 
Hystaspes—do not merely proclaim their own 
tyranny : they assert that Onnusd ^ is king; 
they arc as entirely religions as those wlio 
are leagued against tliein; their faith is the 
ground of all tlieir acts; in the Btrength of it 
they decree justice, organize satrapies, im¬ 
prove the tillage of tlio land, and constitute 
one of tho.se mighty monarchies in which we 
recognise the chartacter, strength, and spirit 
of Asia, In these monarchies everything 
depends upon the central power, or rather 
upon the earnestness ynth which the cen¬ 
tral power confesses its subjection to a 
gracious and beneficent Power, in whose 
name it rules and fights. The inscrip¬ 
tions wliicli Bfajor Ravffinsonj- has recently 
interpreted, show how remarkably this was 
the case udth Darius Hystaspes : they embody 
the very Bpirit of the Zcvdusclit reformation, 
and might almoet tempt ns to the notion—a 
favourite with some German critics (not, 
however, it seems to us, compatible with any 
of the popular traditions)—that he was iden¬ 
tical wdtii the Prophet. lie no doubt realised 
the conception of tlie teacher mucli more than 
any mere teacher could liavc realised it. His 
order was that attempt to imitate the order of 
the heavenly bodies, the calmness and regu¬ 
larity of nature, which one who looked upon 
light as tho centre of tlie outward universe, 
and tho king as the centre of the liuman 
society, would especially have admired and 
rejoiced Thtia the influeiice of the 

sacerdotal order was apparently opposed to 
the throne, while in reality supporting it; or in 
appearance upholding its despotism without 
limita tion, hu t ready res train ing it. Th ere wa b 
natural opposition, yet necessary union. The 
operation of these relations upon tlie govern* 
ment, and the condition of the mass of the 
j people, was to consolidate a despotism tem¬ 
pered by moi^al influenco and by an eecleei- 

■* The good god of ancicut Persian jnjtliology. 
f Now Xleutcnant-coionel Sir Henry Creswick Haw- 
linson, K.C.B. 

f Tbe Eer. P. D. Jfanrice'a Iforal 
TJnhmphp. 
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ftstical mi2:>erin7ii in One of tiie 

Btatutes of the codoj lecogiiiBed as of divine 
authority, ordained that the monarcli should 
always have a priest as a member of hi a 
liousehokh Indeed, the laws laid do%vii as 
necessary for the governnient of the monareh 
were as extensive, stringent, and minxite, as 
those which regulated the lives and alieginnee 
of the people. Yet from the strictness of the 
laws, and their number, ensuring the lu’otec- 
tion of the monarch's person against poison, 
tlie knife, strangulation, it may be in¬ 
ferred that, while the theory of his absolutism 
was not perhaps ostensibly questioned, it was 
not considered too sacred for those of his sub¬ 
jects who were aggrieved by it to defy it, and 
assail the person of tlie king himself. 

Local peculiarities, great natural divisions, 
and causes which can now be but imperfectly 
traced, separated the inhahitaiits of India into 
different communities, under different chiefs; 
but the relations of tlie monarch, the warriors, 
the priesthood, and the people, remained 
everywhere essentially the same, and the 
policy, domestic and foreign, of all the dif¬ 
ferent courts was identical The Institutes 
of Menu were resj>ected hy all ■ and before 
tlie principles of law that book afterwards con¬ 
tained were codified, they were the vital ele¬ 
ments ill the political life of all the states of 
India. Ainoiig the political lessons given to 
the sovereigns from the sacred book was that of 
ciideavonring to sow dissensions among their 
enemies in their foreign policy. This injunc¬ 
tion of course received a very wide construc¬ 
tion. If one prince desired the territories of 
another, the latter ivas accounted an enemy, 
and the aggrandiger most religiously set to 
work to obey the counsel of the sacred book, 
by carrying intrigue and dissensioji into the 
court and country of liia peaceful iieigiibour, 
perhaps his ally; or it might be that this 
Jinesse was practised against one who was 
employing the hke against him. Hence the 
foreign policy of the native rulers has in all ' 
ages been utterly profligate. The enjoined 
principles of negotiation are not so corrupt in 
*Hhc book^* as in the interpretation given; 
blit so universal has this loose interpretation 
been, that the diplomacy of the native princes 
lias been without faitli—for even when en¬ 
gagements have been kept, convenience, not 
loyalty, regulated the procedure. 

Among what may be called the curiosities 
of ancient Indian government are the direc¬ 
tions which the sacred laws unfold for the 
employment of spies, wdicther for govern¬ 
mental or military purposes. They were to 
be chiefly chosen from artful youths, degraded 
anchorites, needy husbandmen, ruined mer¬ 
chants,-and fictitious penitents. These direc¬ 


tions have been but too faithfully followed in 
India ever since. 

As general rules of policy, kings were en¬ 
joined to regard all neighbouring princes 
as enemies, but those ’whose territory lay 
beyond that of a neighbouring prince as a 
natural ally, and others as probable neutrala. 
Hence the protection of the second class of 
princes was often sought against the first, on 
terras ruinous to the independence of the state 
which sought it. Intrigue, chicanery, faith¬ 
less cunning, disgraceful servility, the most 
perfidious treachery, and undying suspicion, 
resulted from this religiously enjoined policy. 

Some of the early institutions of India 
resembled those of the feudal system in 
Europe, There were lords who rend ered 
sendee to the supreme sovereign, but who 
held a species of limited sovereignty themselves. 
The lords of a single tow-n, or of ten to urns, or 
of one hundred towns, took rank accordingly, 
and held a position of relative importance and 
power. 

It would appear that in the earliest times 
there existed municipal institutions in India, 
heariug some resemblance in their govern¬ 
ment and customs to those of the Basque 
provinces in Spain. A considerable amount 
of personal freedom, local order, and security 
to proper tv, was maintained by the old Indian 
municipabTies, the remains of which exist in 
India to this day. 

When the Mohammedans conquered India, 
they introduced various alterations more ia 
haiinony with their own x^eligious system. 
In the villages, and the remoter parts of the 
country, the old municipal system was respected 
by the conquerors, hut in tlie large cities the 
will of the monarch more directly influenced 
the administration of affairs. Centralization, 
as opposed to local government, become the 
rule. 

The Mohammedan rulers originated the 
class loiown as zemindarB. These are uoxv a 
sort of feudatory landholders under the go¬ 
vernment, possessing the right to sub-let. 
Under the Mohammedan dominion they irvere 
merely superintendents of districts, called 
pergnnnaks. 

The government of the Mussulman dy¬ 
nasties was in India, as it has been elsewhere, 
absolute. It has been described as “a des¬ 
potism tempered by fanaticism; and again 
as a despotism held in check by conspiracy 
and assassination,^^ 

The fiscal system of the Hindoos was very 
simple. Their sources of revenue were few. 
The produce of the land was the chief subject 
of taxation; commerce w’^as also taxed; varioua 
trades paid imposts; and every mechanic 
rendered twelve days' ser-vice to the state. 
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The levy upon agiicultiiral produce was gra¬ 
duated ; grain sustained an impost of from 
cme-twelftli to one-sixth, according to cir- 
cum stances, which weuo equitably taken into 
consideration : on rare occasions—^ sucli as 
war, or for sonic great pnhlie work—^one- 
fonrth of the grain produce was taken by the 
state. One-sixth of all other products of the 
helds was the highest amount exacted, and 
the same rate was demanded from manufac¬ 
turers on the results of their skill. One-fifth 
of all sales Avas payable to the crown. Estates 
for which there were no heirs, and all other 
property remaining unclaimed for three years, 
Avere escheated to the monarch. One-half 
of the mineral wealth yielded in his domiirioiis 
Avas forfeited to the king. 

The laAvs relating to proprietary in land and 
tenure were complicated and obscure. Cus¬ 
tom and arbitrary power must liaA^e deter¬ 
mined many questions Avhich lA-ere sure to 
arise in connection Avith this description of 
property. The toAvnships, municipalities, 
and Aullages held the land in many places, 
—as tliese communities were little com- 
mouAvealths, as ith the local government of 
Avhicli the crown seldom interfered, so long 
as the revenue Avas collected, for the payment 
of which the municipal officers were them¬ 
selves responaihle. The mayor, or head man, 
especially bore this responsibility. In the 
earliest ages this person Avas elected; suhse- 
quentiy the appointment depended upon the 
sovereign; and, finally, as it became the cus¬ 
tom to confer it upon the son, or adopted son^ 
of the person avIio died in the office, it became 
hereditary. Tire post AA^as deemed honour¬ 
able, and the emolument was considerahle, de¬ 
rived partly by royal stipend, and partly by 
municipal fees* The collection of revenue was 
rendered the moi^c easy in the townships by 
the association of two officers—^one cahed the 
accountant, ansAvering pretty well to our 
English toAvn clerks, as he AA^as supposed to 
he conversant with the laws of revenue; the 
other Avas called the watchman, whose office 
nearly corresponded to our chiefs of civic police. 

Although this was the usual style of village 
commumties, and their mode of land occu¬ 
pancy and revenue, there Avere in some places 
two separate classes iu the communal circle. 
One of these was the owmers of the land; the 
other included cultivators, labourers, shop¬ 
keepers, and various descriptions of temporary 
serA^auts. The rights of the landholders AA^ere 
collectivef and the distribution of proceeds 
was always so ordered as to presence the 
recognition of this* In all villages there Avere I 
tAVQ descriptions of tenants, Avho rented the 
laud from the community of village ]>io- f 
prictoTs, or from the erown, Avliere the former 


class did not exist* Both classes Averc called 
one was temporary, the other per¬ 
manent* The latter hcqueathed their in¬ 
terest ill the tenancy ; they held a species of 
“ tenant right*'^ The former held his land by 
lease, or AA^aa a ^Henant-at-wilL” Persons 
aaIio, by caste prerogative, could not AA'^ork, 
Avere alloAved land on comparatively easy 
conditions, so that they might employ others- 
In certain portions of Southern India—such 
as Canara, Malabar, and Travancore—incU- 
Addunls held the fee sirajda/' or were 
subject to a certain fixed payment to the 
croAvii, but acted otherwise with their land as 
they thought proper* The zemindars origi¬ 
nally derived their lands by grants from tlie 
king for military, political, or other services. 
Ecclesiastical lands AA'^ere set apart for reli¬ 
gious purposes, and AAere under tlie control 
of the confraternity of the temple or mosque 
to whiclt tlie property appertained* It must 
be obvious from all these arrangements that 
the machinery of taxation was effective, and 
the expense of collecting the revenue com¬ 
paratively littlc- 

The Tartar conquerors of Hindoostan in¬ 
troduced A^arious innovations, Avhich tended 
to oppress the people both as to the tenure, 
assessment, and modes of collection, but 
chiefly as to the amounts levied, Avhich ay ere 
in many cases exorbitant; and also iu select¬ 
ing new objects of assessment—such as 
ploughs, music in eerenionies, marriages, &c* 
The result of these measures Avas to render 
the amount of revenue less certain, and ulti¬ 
mately less iu value, for the people resisted 
the oppressions by cunning, eA^asion, abstrac¬ 
tion of crops, falsification of accounts, and the 
bribery of muuieipal officers* The distin¬ 
guished monarch Akbar Khan remedied many 
of these cauIs, and the meliorations lie pro¬ 
duced remained in more or less force until 
the poAver of England was established- 

Tlie general effects of the political and 
fiscal systems were unfavourable, although 
the evils Averc someAA'hat mitigated by the 
municipalities; yet even these narroTved the 
sympathies of the Hindoos, and AA^ere moraUy 
injurious in some respects, though they 
favoured morahty in others. The municipal 
institutions have been very much overpraised 
by a certain class of writers, who are zealous 
to exalt everything native iu India, at the 
expense of every tiling Eritisli; and to com¬ 
mend everything Jieathen and Hindoo, in 
comparison with what is Christian. 

After two thousand years of bad govern¬ 
ment and oj^pression, of intestine strife and 
foreign iuAAAsion, European nations began to 
set up factories on the Indian peninsula for 
pnipose of ti iidc* The English were not 
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first in these enterprises, bnt they were the 
most resolute nud persistent, Huring the 
whole of tlic sixteenth century the English 
made efforts more or less successful to open 
up n trade with India, On the last day of 
the sixteenth centoy Queen Ehzaheth signed 
a charter, constituting a number of gentle¬ 
men, associated for the purpose of trade with 
India, “one body, corporate and politir|ue.'* 
Tlie title given to this association was, The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading to the East Indies,” Tlie 
charter was granted for fifteen years, unless 
in the meantime two years' notice ivas given 
of her majesty’s intention to revoke it. De¬ 
lays and impediments arose, and the funds of 
the company 2 n-oved to be inadequate, so tliat 
it became necessary to form an auxiliary asso¬ 
ciation, which was ultimately absorbed iu the 
former, with the consent of the crown. The 
charter accorded powers to a governor and 
twenty-fonr directors to govern the new 
conij>any. At first these officials w^ere nomi¬ 
nated by the crowm, hut afterwards tliey w'ere 
elected by the body of the whicli 

originally niunhered two hundred and tw"euty 
persons, principally merchants. The charter 
vested iu them, their sons, servants, appreu- ' 
tices, and factors, the exclusive privilege of 
trading “ into the countries and parts of Asia 
and Africa, and into and from all tlie islands, 
ports, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, and 
America, or any of them beyond the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza or the Btraits of Magellan, 
wdicre any traffic may be used, and to and 
from every of them,'’ The general assemblies 
of the company w^ere empowered to make 
law^s and regulations, not only for carrying on 
them commerce, but also to inflict punish¬ 
ments, provided they were not at variance 
w ith the laws of the realm. They w^ere al¬ 
lowed to purchase lands without limitation, 
and for four years to export goods free of 
duty. 

When the first fleets that conveyed mer¬ 
chandise, supercargoes, and servants of the 
company arrived in India, they found the im¬ 
pediments to successfid commerce very great. 
They had no laud on wkich to erect stores, 
nor means to protect theniseb^es and their 
servants from i>ecnlation, phmdcr, or vio¬ 
lence, Agents w^cre sent to Delhi to nego¬ 
tiate for land, and privileges necessary for 
such purposes, w^hich w’erc all that the company 
then contemplated. The result was permis‘- 
sioii to establish factories at Surat, Cambay, 
i&c., under circumstances which enabled the 
company to jiossesa lands, and raise defences 
for their protectiom 

In 1609 the charter was renowned. Iu 
1613 the imperial firman for the establisli- 


ment of a lactory at Burnt wns obtained, 
Sir Thomas Rowe, by his sldll in the em¬ 
bassy to Ajmeer, obtained liberty of tj’ade 
throughout the empire. 

In 1634 a competitive company, called 
“ The Assada Merchants,” obtained from the 
Mogul liberty to trade at the port of Plplee, 
iu Orissa. In 1644 this new association was 
amalgamated wdtii the original compahy. In 
1640 the rajah ruling that portion of the 
Coromandel coast permitted tJiie erection of 
Fort Bt, George, 

Some years afterw^ards an English phy¬ 
sician named Broughton having cured the 
flivourite daughter of Shah Jelian, that miini- 
fieent prince conceded to the English liberty 
to erect a factory on the Hoogly, which be¬ 
came the foiiiidatiou of their subsequent do- 
niiuion in Bengal. In IGoOthe factory was 
built at Calcutta. 

OromwdJ, in lGo7, abolished the company’s 
exclusive privileges* 

Obaiics 11. renewed the charter in 1661, 
and confirmed to the company the Island of 
St. Helena, of wdiich they had taken posses¬ 
sion ten years before* The same year Charles 
married tlie Infanta Catherine of Portugal, 
and received as a part of her dow-er the 
Island of Bombay, w^hich he made over to 
the company in 1668, The company began 
to fortify the island on taking possession 
of it* 

In 1693 the charter w^ae again renewed, 
after a formidahle opposition in the Honse of 
Commona, wducli affirmed by vote the right of 
“every Englishnmn” to trade with the East* 

A competitive company received a charter 
in 1698, under the title of “The General 
Society trading to the East Indies.” Mr. 
Anderson, in his Jlhtor^ of Commerce, re¬ 
presents the competition between the two 
companies as most disastrous, involving both 
ia ruin. This state of things led to a coali¬ 
tion in 1702, under the title of ” The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.” The amalgamation of the two asso¬ 
ciations did not take place, ho ever, until five 
years later* 

In ITil a statute of Queen Anne recog¬ 
nised the corporate capacity of the East India 
Company, and continued their privileges of 
trade. The managing committee in London 
at this juncture took the title of “Court of 
Directors ” The government in India W'as 
conducted by a piresident and council at each 
of the stations. The civil fiinctionaiies w^ere 
sent out under wliat was called covenanted 
service, the terms of wdiicli were, that they 
should' obey all orders, discharge all debts, 
and treat the natives well. The presidents 
were comniaiulers-in-chief at their resiicctive 
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stations. The ganisous ^ve^G composed of 
recruits enlisted ia Englatidj deserter a from 
the Dutcli and PortuguesSj half-castes, en¬ 
listed in India, aud natives, chiefly Bajpoots, 
who were called sq^ahies (soldiers), a name 
wliicli eventually was changed into one of 
easier pronunciation by English tongues—^ 
sepoys. 

The character and progress of tho company 
hitherto prepared the way for the vast terri¬ 
torial and political power which they were 
destined to assume. The great modern his¬ 
torian of Persia, who is also a great authority 
on Indian ahairs, appropriately described 
the company's career up to this point 
While we find in the first century of the 
history of tlie East India Company abundant 
proofs of their misconduct, we also discover n 
S 2 )irit of bold enterprise and determined per¬ 
severance, which no losses could impede, and 
no dangers subdue. To this spirit, which 
was created and nomighed by their exclusive 
privileges, they owed their ultimate success. 
It caused them, under all reverses, to look 
forward with ardent hopes to future gains; 
and if it occasionally led them to stain their 
fame by acts of violence and injustice to^ivards 
the assailants of their monopoly, it stimulated 
them to efforts, both in commerce and in war, 
that were honourable to the character of the 
British nation ” 

A new career of government and influence 
now opened upon the honourable company. 
In ITIG hir. Hamilton, a British surgeon, 
wlio had been sent on a commercial and 
political mission to Delhi, obtained a firman 
of privileges” from the Mogul;— 

1. That the passpart of tJic company's president sliould 
cjtfiiupt all EritisligooJs from examination by tbc Mogul’s 
gov'Lrumeat oMeore. 

2 . Til at t h e oMoers of tlie mint at Koorebedabad 
sboiild give three days a ivcck for the coinage of the 
company’s moucy there. 

3. That nil debtors of tbc company sbonld he cleliv ered 
up on demand. 

4. That the compauy might paicbasc the lordships of 
thirty-eight tovsns ia Bengal, with certain specilieQ im- 
immiiies. 

In 1744 George II. conthnied the privi¬ 
leges of the company. In two years after that 
the war wuth the French began, which lasted 
iintLl 1701, and issued in the tviumpli of the 
company, the increase of its territory, and of 
its power and influence at home. 

The conquests of Clive having still fin tlier 
increased the company's territory, George IIL, 
in 1767, by statute (7, cap. o7), guaranteed I 
these territories for two years to the company 
upon tlieir j^aymeiit of £400,000. In 1761* | 
this act ^ya3 confirmed for five years. I 

The company Iiaving, in 1772, assumed I 
the entire control of Bengal, a commit teo of | 


the House of Commons was appointed to in¬ 
quire into the state of India. Nothing of a 
practical nature issued that session from tlio 
inquiry, which was renewed the next year. 
In that year the first provision was made for 
the government of India by the imperial par- 
liament-“Statute IS George III., cap. GS. 
Hitherto the election of the directors of the East 
India Company had been annual, but by this 
new act they were to be elected for certain 
terms of years. A govern or-general and four 
councillors wore appointed to conduct affairs in 
India, Fort William, at Calcutta, being made 
the seat of government. The act empowered 
the governor-general to frame ordinances and 
regulations, which, in order to have force, 
were to be registered in a supreme court 
constituted by the act, and bolding its ses¬ 
sions at Calcutta. In the same year another 
act (13 George IIL, cap. f>4) was passed, 
regulating the financial relations of the com¬ 
pany and the government. This act also 
bound the company to export amniaHy 
£380,837 Tvorth of merchandise, exclusive of 
navfil and military stores, hut this obligation 
was only to last for two years. In conse- 
qucnco of these acts of the British legislature, 
Warren Hastings was appointed governor- 
general. 

Ill 1781 (21 George III., cap. 63) the 
company's privileges w'eie confirmed ancL 
continued for ten years, determiimble thence 
after a three years' notice. The financial 
decrees of the English legislature were at the 
same time grasping, and unjust towards the 
company, '^vhieli was to ]3ay £400,000 per 
annum, their dividends to be limited to eight 
per cent., and afterpayment of it three-fourths 
of their suipltis receipts were to be paid into 
the exchequer. 

This settlement did not give satisfaction, 
and in 1782 a select committee of the com¬ 
mons sat on Indian affairs. In the result of 
that session, the year 1783 was made notable 
in the concerns of the East India Company 
by the celebrated bilk of hfr. Fox. Only 
two years previously bo was instrumental in 
breaking up ** the hoard of plantations ” and 
the colonial department.” It was near the 
close of the year tJiat Fox introduced hk 
measures: the first was for vesting the affairs 
of the East India Company in the hands of 
seven directors, aided by nine proprietors. 
TJie board ivas to have the disposal of all 
patronage. I'Jio second hill w^as for tho 
better goveriiinent of the territorial posses¬ 
sions in India, the regiiiation of land tenures, 
and the aboJitioii of monopolies. Neither of 
these bills passed, but their discussion pre- 
red the u ay for the adoption of a policy 
raids the company by tJic imperial govern- 
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inent was destineti to prevail, under 

various mocliiicatious, for three-qnarterfl of a 
century* Pitt re ally derived hie suggestions 
I'rom Pox in the plans wliicli he afterwards 
perfected. Tliere can he no doubt that both 
these statesmen were indiienced by a desire 
to frame a government for India tlie most 
likely to secure patronage and power for their 
respective parties; and that jealousy of tlie 
Whigsj and of liberal notions in general, 
moved both Pitt and his ma-ster, George IIL, 
to the opposition wliich the measures of Fox 
encountered from them. 

In 1781 2 >ariiament again took up the 
question of Indian government. By 24 
George III., cap, 25, tlie crown was autho¬ 
rised to appoint six privy couneiHors as com- , 
missioners for the affairs of India; three to 
form a quorum, and either tlie chancellor of 
tlie exchequer^ or one of the secretaries of 
state, to he president. The pow^er of the 
directors was increased in certain directions, 
and better defined in ah. respects. Tlie 
right to fill up %^aeaiicies in the offices of 
governors at Fort St. George and Bombay, 
and in tliat of governor-general, was con¬ 
ceded to them. They were also empowered 
to recall the governor-general, to declare 
war, and to make j)eace, A secret committee 
was selected from the body of the directors, 
endowed with peculiar prerogatives. The 
supreme council at Calcutta, as constituted by 
the hill, was to consist of the governor- 
general and three councillors, the commander- 
in-cluef to rank next in authority to his 
excellency. The commissioners appointed 
by the act were, in their collective capacity, 
called “ the Board of Control.’* This was 
the clmf-cVa^Mvre of Pittas bill, and the scheme 
has never worked well, Mr, Washington 
Wilks, the editor of a journal in the north of 
England, well expressed the relation of “ the 
board** to the company ivhen he said, The 
JJoard of Control never compelled tlie directors 
to do right, hut often compelled them to do 
wrong w-hen they would not,’* If this sen¬ 
tence is only to he received with some quali¬ 
fication, it is nevertheless a correct general 
description of the fact. 

.. 1^833, and 1853,' 

I itt s^ Act I'eceived modifications, but the 
jirinciples of the measure have remained as 
constituting the Anglo-Indian political syetcm. 
ihe legislative power remained with the 
court of directors, who were the source of all 
cml, political, and military authority and 
ostensibly held the right of dismissing gover- 

nora,govmiorB-general, commanders-in-chief, 

and all omcers civil or military, of whatsoever i 
grade, and exercising whatsoever functions. 

Still all these prerogatives were subject to the 


consent of the crowu^ given through the 
Board of Control, which revised all decisions 
an<l elections. The body of ju'oprietors were 
consulted on all financial changes, and tlieir 
suffrages were necessary in such matters, 
althougli it was a nominal latlier tlmn a real 
power which the proprietary exercised. 

In 1793, by 33 George II f,^ cap, 52, the 
territorial possessioiia of India, with their 
revenues, and the commeieial privileges of 
tlie company, were continued for twenty 
years. The powers of the Board of Control 
Tvere renewecl, increased, and defined, 1'hc 
governor-general was invested with en¬ 
larged, and, in some cases, vuth even abso¬ 
lute powers, I7ew enactments were also 
made for the regulation of the presidential 
govenimeuts. 

The year 1813 \vas a year of great impor¬ 
tance ill the relations of the ero'uui and com - 
pany. Again for tlie space of twenty years 
the possessions of the company ■were con- 
tinned, the e?;penses of their military cetab- 
lislimonts to be defrayed from their land 
revenue. Their exclusive trade with Cliioa 
for tea was also confirmed. As will be seen 
by the reader in an early chapter on the 
religions of India, provision was made in that 
year for an ecclesiastical establishment. The 
lease of twenty years held by the company 
from the crown expired in 1833, and another 
renewal for the same period was obtained. 
Various modifications of the company *8 cliarter 
w-ere, lio^vever, insisted upon on the part of 
parliament and the crown. The trading 
privileges ^vere abolished, in consequence of 
the outcry raised, especially against the 
monopoly of the China tea-trade, throughout 
the British Isles. A fixed dividend of ten 
and a half per cent, per annum was gimraii- 
teed to their stockholders, on condition of the 
company paying two millions sterling for the 
reduction of the national debt. The dividend, 
however, w^as subject to a redemption by 
parliament alter April, 1784, on payment of 
£200 for every £100 of stock. Or if the 
company should be deprived of the govern¬ 
ment of India previously, then three years* 
notice made any time after the year 1854 
would entitle the government to redeem the 
guarantee on the terms specified. The board 
of commissioners for the affairs of India 
(Board of Control) was remodelled—seven 
cabinet ministers were made ex-oj/icio mem¬ 
bers, The authority of the board was also 
increased: it was empowered to demand 
copies of minutes of courts of proprietors and 
directors, and of all letters and despatches of 
importance which the directors proposed to 
send to India. Should the company refuse 
to give copies, or delay their transmission to 
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the Board of Control for fouitGen days, llicii 
the latter was authorUed to frame despatches 
on the matter in cjuestionj whatever it might I 
hQj aad the company was bound to send them 
to India. A still more important right was I 
given to “ the board," one which the company 
regarded asannnjustifiahle encroachment; this 
was the power to alter and reduce the aninial 
estimates for the company's home establish¬ 
ment, The board was also empowered to 
send despatches to India in the name of the 
directors, with the concurrence of any three 
members of ‘‘ the secret committee/’ 

The act of 1833 also modified the local 
government of India, which was vested in the 
governor-general and a cotmcil of four, three 
of them to he persons ^\ ho had been in the 
civil or military service ten years, and one 
who had never been before in the service. 
This council should assemble whenever the 
governor-genera] might aj>point, and pass 
such acts'* as tliey deemed iwoper for the 
welfare of India, subject to the sanction : 
of the court of directors. Governors and 1 
councils of three were to administer affairs in 
the Bombay and ^Madras presidencies, without 
tlie power of making laws or granting money. 
These changes stung the court of proprietary 
and the directors to the quick, hut their 
acquiescence was obtained, which was ren¬ 
dered possible by the patronage which the 
act conceded. All offices, from that of the 
governor-general to the iow^est clerk or mili¬ 
tary cadet, u'ere placed in the hands of the 
directors, except a certain reserve, as to 
cadets, held by the Board of Control. The 
, crown, however, retained the right of con¬ 
firming the choice in the higher appointments; 
and if the directors allowed any office to be 
vacant for more than two months, the Board 
of Control was entitled to fill it up. This 
hill \va 5 very particular in expressing the 
right of tlie imperial parliament to legislate 
for India, and it enacted that a statement of 
the company*s finance should be annually laid 
before the houses of the legislature. Various 
important changes in the judicial arrange¬ 
ments of the company’s courts, and in the 
rights of British-born subjects to purchase 
land and reside in India, were comprised in 
this bilk An important act was passed in 
IS3b, giving power to the directors to sus¬ 
pend the operation of the bill of 1833, so far 
as related to the government of Agra; and 
the govei'nor-general in council was enjoined 
to appoint in such case a lieutenant-governor 
for that province. 

When the lease of power giveji to tlie | 
company in 1833 expired in 18d3, consi¬ 
derable agitation u'as raised in tlie country 
against the renewal of tlieir charter. The 1 
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constitutional jealousy of the English people 
led them to regard any corporate body with 
suspicion, which seemed to exercise po\\'er3 
that belonged only to the queen, lords, and 
I commons in paiTiament assembled. Much of 
this feeling, as directed against the East India 
Company, arose from an imperfect acquaint¬ 
ance with the merits of the case, the his¬ 
tory of the company's Indian affairs having 
previously excited very little attention, even 
amongst members of parliament and professed 
politicians. The existence of this jealous 
state of mind towards the company, which 
was very much fostered by the merchant 
class, w^as taken advantage of by tlie govern¬ 
ment of tlie day, widch was anxious, as 
every preceding government liad been, to 
acquire the patronage of India as a means of 
preserving office; and from the aristocratic 
sympathies of all cabinets. Whig and Tory, 
they W'Cre desirous to disperse the civil and 
military gifts among their own class, hitherto 
so largely bestowed by the company upon 
the middle ranJes of British society. 

Victoria lb, 17, cap. 03 confirmed all pre¬ 
vious acts, except Mdiere they might prove 
inconsistent with its own enactments. No 
ne^v lease was, however, extended to tlie 
company; tlieir territorial jurisdiction, and 
all other rights and privileges held under the 
act of 1853 w^ere to remain until parliament 
should provide otherwiso. The constitution 
of the court of directors was remodelled; 
instead of twenty-four members it should 
consist of only eighteen, ten of whom to form 
a quorum. Of the eighteen directors, fifteen 
were to he chosen out of the then existing 
body by themselves; throe were to he a]i- 
pointed by the crown. It was also provided 
I that the crown nominees should gradually 
increase until tlie .governing body should 
consist of six such, with twelve elected mem¬ 
bers, the whole of the former, and half of the 
latter to consist of persans who should have 
resided ten years in India. N^o pei'son 
to sit as a director unless he possessed 
£1000 East India stock. Eacli director was 
to receive a salary of £500 per annum, anti 
the chairaian and deputy-chairman £1000 
each. These sums were ridiculously sinaJI, 
some of the officials in the India-liousc 
having larger salaries, and rendering ser¬ 
vices which deserved such a requital. TJie 
directors, if made stipendiaries at all, should 
have been paid on a scale of remuneration 
adequate to their vast responsibility and 
labour. The quorum of the general court of 
proprietors Tvas fixed at twenty. 

This act also instituted changes In the 
council of India. The fourth member of 
council irns phiccd on the same footing as 

r p 
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the three colleagues who had necessarily 
served in India in some other capacity. 
Previously this officer liad no vote: by the 
new act bis authority was made identical with 
that of bis fchow-members. There were 
added to the council four new members, 
entitled to sit and vote only when laws and 
regnlationa were made. These officers were 
thus selected: the chieFjustice of the supreme 
court of India, ex officio ; one of the judges 
of that court; and a civil officer of ten years' 
standing in each of tlic presidencies of Bom¬ 
bay and JMadras. In addition to these espe¬ 
cial members of council talcing part only in 
matters of law, the governor-general had 
power himself to appoint two company’s ser¬ 
vants being of ten years' standing. All these 
appointments subject to the approbation of 
her majest}'", that is, to the Board of Control 

Previous to the act of 1853, the commander- 
In-chief of the q^ueen’s aimy in India was not 
necessarily commander-in-chief of the com¬ 
pany's army: by this statute he became ex 
officio invested with that authority, TJie 
number of Euroi>ean troops uhich the com¬ 
pany was to be permitted to employ was 
fixed at twenty thousand as a maximum. 
The crown was authorised to appoint law 
commissioners to report on legal refoimis. 
The directors received power to enlarge the 
limits of presidencies, to create a new presi¬ 
dency, and appoint a lieutenant-governor. 
The latter provision pointed to the north- , 
west provinces, or “ Agra goverumeat,” 
Very important alterations were made in the ^ 
company's patronage ; the civil service, and 
the posts of assistant-surgeons to the forces, 
w'ere thrown open to competition. The 
Board of Control was invested ■with the riglit 
of making regulations in reference to all parts 
of the service, as to admission and age of 
candidates at Haileybury and Addis comb, tlie 
civil and military colleges of tbe comiiany in 
England. It was pro'vdded that the Board of 
Control should not ostensibly alter or regulate 
matters connected with the colleges; all 
arrangements made by it were to be laid 
before parliament. The action of the Board 
of Control in reference to llaileybiiry soon 
assumed an adverse character, for in 1855 a 
bill was brought into parliament, under the 
auspices of the president, entitled ** An Act 
to relieve the East India Company from the 
obligation to maintain the college of Hailey¬ 
bury/' It was provided that uo Btudents 
should be admitted after tbe 1st of January, 
1856, and that it should be closed on January 
30th, 1858, 

It vsill enable the reader fully to compre- 
hend, and easily to remember, the progress 
of imperial Icgislatlou in reference to the con¬ 


stitution of the company, to placo before him 
the leading articles of the act of 1793, with 
notes of the addenda, or alterations made by 
subsequent acts. The act of 1793 is known 
as 38 George III., cap, 52, and is called, 
*^Au Act for continuing in the East India 
Company, for a further term, the Possession 
of the British Territories in India, together 
with their exclusive Trade, under certain 
limitations; for establishing further Regula¬ 
tions for t)ie Govermneiit of the said Tcrii- 
torieSj and the better Administration of Jus¬ 
tice within the same; for appropriating to 
certain uses the Revenues and Profits of the 
said Com pan 3 ^; and for making 
the good Order and Government of the 
Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombaj^" 
The name of the act sufficiently indicates its 
object, so as to render the preamble unneces¬ 
sary. The second section of the act was of 
great importance: 

^ II,—And be it furtlier enacted by the authority 
afomaid, that it ahnU and may he lawful for liis majesty, 
ills heirs cr succcflsors, by auy letters patent, or by any 
commission or commissions to be issued nridcr the Great 
Seal of Great Britsiiij from time to time io uomiiiate, 
constitute, and appoint, during his or tbeir pleasure, 
sacli memberB of ike privy council (of whom Ibe two 
principal secreinrics of state, and the chancellor of 
the cxebetiner for the time being, shall alyays be 
tbree), and such other two persons as bis majesty, bis 
heirs or successors, shall tbink lit to be, and who shall 
accordingly be and be styled commissionerB for tbe afFaii's 
in ludin. 

This was the basis of the Board of Con¬ 
trol; but by 3 (fc 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
secs. 19 and 20, the constitution of the board 
ia in some respects varied. The office of 
commissioner is not restricted to niembers of 
tbe privy council, and the follo^wng great 
officers of state are to bo ex officio commis¬ 
sioners :—tbo lord presideut of tlic council, 
tho lord privy seal, the first lord of the trea- 
sury, the principal secretaries of state {then 
three, now four), and tbe chancellor of the 
exchequer. The net of 3 4 William IV., 

cop, 85, Avos passed ou the 2Bth of August, 
1888j and was entitled, An Act for effect¬ 
ing an Arrangement Avitli tho East India 
Company, and for tho better Government of 
His Majesty’s Indian Territories till the 80th 
day of April, 1854/’ 

^ III.—And be it furllier enacted, that any three or 
more of the said commissioners shall and may form a 
board, for exeenting the scvcTal powers winch by tbli 
act, or by any other act or acts, are or sball he given to 
or vested in the aaid commiasionera j and that the first* 
named commissioner in any sncli letters patent or 
mission for the time being ahall be the president of the 
said board j and that when any board shall be formed in 
the absence of the president, thc cominiEiioup whoso name 
shall stand next in the order of their nounnatiou 
said commission, of those who shall be present, ahaU foi 
that turn preside at the said board. 
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This provision was siiheequently altered, 
for by 3 t% 4 ’William IV*, cap* 85, sec, 21, 
two comniissioners are sufficient to constitute 
a hoard* 

5 lY*—The president to have the costing vote. 

§ V.—The board to appoint ofheeva; their salades to 
bo hied by his majoaly* The whole of the salai'ics, 
charges, and ospciiBoa of tho board, exclusive of the 
salaries of the meinbers of the hoard, not to exceed the 
sum of eleven thousand pounds in any one year* 

By 3 & 4 ’William IV*, cap. 85, bcc* 23, it 
is enacted, that no commissioner as such, ex¬ 
cept the president, shall reeeire a salary \ and 
hy 16 17 Victoria, cap* 05, sec. 33, the 

salary of tlie president is in no case to he less 
thai/tliat paid to one of her majesty's prin¬ 
cipal secretaries of state. By 53 George HBt 
cap, 155, see. 90, the total amount of salaries 
and charges is fixed at twenty-six thousand 
pounds, exclusive, however, of snperannua« 
tions gi'aiitcd under section 91 of that act. 
Provision is made by 3 & 4 Villi am IV., 
cap. 85, sec* 6, for extraordinary charges 
arising out of the cessation of the company's 
trade; hut hy section 110 the sum payable 
by the company on account of the hoard is 
not to be increased beyond the fixed amount, 
except for defraying those charges. The act 
53 George III., cap. 155, was passed on the 
21 st of July, 1813, and was entitled, *^An 
Act for continuing in the East India Com- 
}>any fox* a further Term the Eritiah Terri¬ 
tories in India, together with certain exclu¬ 
sive Privileges; for cstahliahing further Kc- 
gulations for the Govemment of the said 
Tei'ritories, and the better Administration 
of Justice xvithin the same; and for regu¬ 
lating the Trade to and from the Places within 
the, limits of the said Company's Charter.” 
The act 16 ifc 17, Victoria, cap. 95, was 
passed on tho 20th of August, 1853, and was 
entitled, An Act for tho better Government 
of India,” 

§ VL—Comndssbncra to take the following oatli:— 

‘G, ji. J?., do faithfully promise anti swear that, 
**as a commissicincc or member of the board for 
** tbe offaks of India, I will give my best mlvice and 
” assistance for the good government of tbe Uritisli 
possessions in tbe East Indies, and the due admin- 
**istration of tbe revenues of the same, according 
*'tQ law, and will eiccntc tbo acvcral powers and 
'^irnsts reposed in me according to the best of my 
still and judgment, without favonr or afFection, 
"prejudice or maUee, to any person whatever.” 

Which oatb any two of the said commissi oners shall and 
are liercby emjjowered to administer to the others of 
them, or any of them; and the said oath shall be entered 
by their chief secretary amongst the acts of the homd, 
and be duly ascribed and attested hy the said commis¬ 
sioners, at the time of their taking and administering the 
same to each other resjicclirely. 


§ Vn.—And be it huther enacted, that the several 
sEcrctaries and other officers of the said board shall also 
take and subscribe before the said board such oalli of 
seei'cey, and for the execution of the duties of their 
respective stations, as the said board shall direct. 

In 3 6^ 4 William lY., cap. 85, sac.* 24, 
this section ia modified, the commiasionera 
being empowered to administer such oath 
only in case of its being uecesBai'y. 

^ VJII.—Appointments of cemmisaioner or chief scere- 
tavy not to di 5 <iuahfy from being elected to- parliament* 

By 3 (fe 4 William IV., cap. 85, eeo. 23, 
the board was to appoint two secretaries, each 
of whom was to have tlie eamo powers, rights, 
anti privileges as were previously vested in 
the chief secretary; but by 16 c% 17 Victoria, 
cap. 95, sec. 33, one only of the said secre¬ 
taries is to be capable of sitting in parlia¬ 
ment. 

^ IX.—Board to superintend all concerns relntiug to 
the civil or military govemmeut or revenues in tbe East 
Indies, 

By 3 c% 4 ITilliam IV., cap. 85, see, 6, 
the power of control is extended to all acts 
connected with the sale of tho company's 
commercial property, 

I X. —Commissioners, or their officei’s, to have access 
to the books of the comxiany. 

This provision was subsequently enlarged, 
for by 53 George HI., cap* 155, sec. 78, the 
board may direct the preparation of such ac- 
’ counts, statements, and abstracts, as they may 
think fit. 

§ XT.^—Court of Directors to deliver to the board 
copies of all proceedings, tmd of despatches relating to 
the civil or military government or revenues. 

Tills provision was extended hy 3 cfe 4 
William IV., cap. 85, sec. 29, to all docu¬ 
ments w^hich shall he material, or which the 
board may require. 

$ XII.— Orders relating to the civil or militaiy go- 
vernniciit or revenues to be submilted to the eojisidcraiiou 
of the board, who may alter the aame, but must retui'n 
such documents to the court of directoi-s wiihiu fourteen 
days. 

By later enactmeiLts the power of control 
is extended to all official communications, 
except tiioee with the home estahiishment, 
and the law* advisers of the company. 3 efc 4 
William IV, cap* 85, secs. 30 and 34. By 
53 George III., cap. 155, sec* 71, and hy 
3 dk 4 William IV,, cap. 85, sec. 30, the 
time for returning drafts of despatches, etc., 
from the board is extended to two months- 

f XIIL—Provided always, md be it fiirllicr enacted, 
that nolliing heroin contained sbidl extend, or be cou- 
slrucd to extend, to restrict or prohibit the said diieelors 
from expressing by represeutalion in writing to the said 
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Iioard, suck remarliSj of okservntions^ or eKplauations ns 
-hall occurj or they shall thiuk fit, toucluug or eonccru- 
i(ig any letters, or^icrs, or iusti'uciions, which shall have 
been varied iu substance, or dtsappv'oved by the said 
board ; and that the said board Bliall, and they are hereby 
required, to take every such representation, and the sevc- 
ral matters therein contained or alleged, into their con¬ 
sideration, and to give such further orders or instructions 
thereupon as they shall think fit and expedient i which 
orders or inatructions shtlll be final and eonehisive upon 
the said directors* 

By 3 4 William IV*, cap* 85, sec* 32, 

tlie time for making such representation is 
limited to fourteen days; subject, in cases 
Avliere the legality of the order is disputed, 
to a reference to three or more judges of the 
court of the Queen's Bench* 

§ XIV—Provided also, and he it further enacted and 
dcelEu-ed, that nothing in this act coniaiued shall isxtcTicI 
to give to the board of commissionei's the power of nomi¬ 
nating or appointing any of the servants of the said 
united company, any I king herein contained to the contrarv 
notwitha tan ding* 

By IG d? IT Victoria, cap* Go* sec* 2G, the 
approbation of the board ia made necessary 
to the Yulidity of the appoiutment of aay 
ad voca t e -geuer aL 

J XV*—If the directorSi neglect to frame despatches 
beyond fourteen days after requisition, the board may 
prepare instructions, and the direetors shall forward them 
to India* 

This provision Tvas extended to all official 
communications by 3 & 4 William IV., cap* 
85, sec* 31* 

Section 16 restricted the interferenee of 
the board to matters of civil or military go¬ 
vernment and re Venn e; and where the right 
should be disputed, authorised an api>lication 
to the king iu coimcil. Neither of these pro* 
visions is now in force. 

§ XVIL-^Thn hom'd not to direct the inci'casc of 
established salaries, unless proposed by the directors, and 
laid before parliament* 

This provision is taken from 28 George 
III*, cap, 8, sec* 3, and in 3 4 William IV., 

cap* 85, sec. 110* An exception was made 
for servants employed in winding up the 
commercial business of the company. 

I XVIII.—The hoai'd not to direct auy gratuity but 
such as shidl lie proposed by the directors. 

In 3 4 Mlliiain IV., cap. 85, sec* 110, 

tlie same exception as iu the previous section 
of this act is made* 

J XIX.—The board may send orders to secret com¬ 
mittee of directors, who sh^ transmit the same to India. 

§ XX*—And be it further enacted, that the said eomt 
of directors shall from time to time appoint a secret com¬ 
mittee, to consist of any number not exceeding three of 
(be said directors, for the particular purposes in iliis act 
specilied -j wdiicli said directors so appointed sbaU, before 


they or any of them shall act in the execution of ihc 
powers and trusts hereby reposed iu them, take an oalb 
of the tenor following. * * * . Wbicli said oath sliall und 
may be administered by the several and respective mem¬ 
bers of the said secret oommiitce to each other; and, 
being so by them taken and subacribed, the same slinll be 
recorded by the secretary of the said court of dircclors for 
the time being amongst the acts of tlic said court. 

The prescribed oath Is here omitted, Imv- 
ing been replaced by others in 53 George 
TIL, cap. 155, see. 74, and 3 efc 4 William 
IV*, cap. 84, sec* 35* Tiie latter h merely 
ail abbreviation of the former, and. thus ruiia: 

"1, J. i?., do swear tliat 1 will, according to my 
*^bcst skill and judgraout, faithfully execute the sevc- 
“ roj trusts and powers rej)osed in me as a member 
'"of the secret committee of the India Company; I 
Yviil not diseJose or make known any of the scci^t 
" orders, instructions, despatches, oflicSal letlers, or 
''coinmunications, which shaJl be sent or given to 
"'me by the commissioners for the atlairs of India, 
“save only to the other racnibcrs of the said secj'et 
'‘^committee, or to the person or persona Yvho shail 
"he duly jiominated or cm 2 >Ioyed in transeidbing or 
"picpariug the same respectively, unless I shall be 
"authorised by the said commissioners to make 
"known the same*” 

The directions for the appointment of a 
secret committee, and the administration of 
an oath to Its memhera, are repeated in 3 & 4 
William IV., cap. 85, sec* 35, where also it is 
provided that the record may be made either 
by the secretary or the deputy-secretary* 

^ XXX.—Despatches of the secret committee to be pre¬ 
pared only by the secretary or examiner of Indian cerre- 
sponilejice, who shall take an oath of secrecy. 

f XXII.—Presidencies in India may send dcspalcbes 
to the secret commiUee, who shall deliver them to the 
board. 

By 53 George ILL, cap, 155, see* 73, the 
rule of secrecy with respect to desj^atches 
addressed by order of the boiard fo tlie go¬ 
vernments of India is applied to the contents 
of despatches received the secret com¬ 
mittee those governnients. 

j XXIII.—And be it further enacted, that no order or 
resolution of tbc court of directors of the said company, 
touching or concerning the civil or militai'y govern meat 
or reveiuies of the said tenitoriea and acquisitions in 
India, after the same shall have received the approbation 
of the boind of commissioners for the affairs of India, 
shall be liable to be rescinded, suspended, revoked, or 
varied, by any general court of proprietors of tbc said 
company* 

Section 24 contains provisions for the con¬ 
stitution of the governments of tlie thi^ee pre¬ 
sidencies, which are superseded by the later 
provisions contained in 3 ifc 4 William IX^,, 
cap. 85, Tliese w'dl be noticed on another 
page. 

$ XXV*—And be it furtbor enacted, that all vaeaucics 
happening iu the ofiice of govemor-general of Port 
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William, in Bengal^ or of any members of tbe council i 
there, or of geveruor of either of the company’s presi- I 
dencies or settlements of Fort St, George or Bombav, or 


of any of tlie lueuibers of the eouucil of the same respec¬ 
tively, or of governor of the forts and. gaiTisons at l^ort 
William, Fort St, George, or Bombay, or of eommauder- 
in~ehiof of all the forces in India, or of any provincial 
cmnmantler-in-cliief of the forces there, all and every of 
BUch vacancies ehall be filled up and supplied by the court 
of directors of the said united company, the vacaueies of 
any of the said membei's of couacil being always supplied 
from amongst the list of senior merchants of the said 
company, who shall have respectively resided twelve years 
in India in their service, and not otherwise, except as is 
hereinafter otherwise provided. 

The approbation of the crown is now 
necessary to the appointment of govern or- 
generalj governors of subordinate presidencies, 
members of council, whether of the council of ' 
India, or of anj subordinate presidency. 
Changes to this effect were made by 53 
G-eoige XII,, cap, 155, sec, 80, and 3 4 

'Wdlliam IV., cap. 85, secs* 42, 58, and 61, 
in reference to governor-generals and go¬ 
vernors, As to the appointment of tlie fourth 
ordinary member of the council of India, by 
3 (fe 4 William lY., cap. 85, sec, 40; as to 
members of council generally, by IG & 17 
Victoria, cap, 95, sec, 20, By 16 & 17 Vic¬ 
toria, cap, 95, sec, 30, any person appointed 
commander-in-ebief of the forces of the crown 
ill India is, by virtue of such appointment, to 
be commander-in-chief of all the company's 
forces in India, and the commander-in-chief 
of the royal forces in any presidency is to be 
commander-in-chief of the company's forces 
in such presidency. By 53 Gleorge III., 
cap. 155, sec, 82, and 3 & 4 William IV,, 
cap. 85, sec. 40, the twelve years^ residence 
required as a qualification for councillor 
is reduced to ten. Under the same section 
of the act last mentioned, military officers 
having completed the required period of ser¬ 
vice are eligible for appointment to the coun¬ 
cil of India, and the fonHh ordinary mem¬ 
ber of that council is to be a person not pre¬ 
viously in the service of the company. In 
tlie above section, and in. numerous acts ante¬ 
cedent to 3 & 4 William TV., cap. 85, 
the functionary holding the cliief place of 
authority in India is named Governor-general 
of Fort Wulliam, in Bengal, By section 39 
of the act last mentioned, the office of go¬ 
vernor-general of India was created, and by 
section 52 all powers given to the governor- 
general of Fort William, in Bengal, in council 
or alone, by former acts then in force, and 
not repugnant to 3 t% 4 William IV., cap. 65, 
were to apply to tlie governor-general of 
India in council, and to the governor-general 
of India alone, respectively, 

§ XXVL—If the directors neglect ta fill up vacancies, 
his majesty may 3up])]y them. I 


In 3 (fe 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec, 60, 
this provision is repeated. 

§ XXVIT.—And. be it further enacted, that it ahiill be 
lawful for Ibc seld court of directors to appoint any per¬ 
son or persons provisionally to succeed to any of the 
ofllcoa aforesaid, for supplying any vacancy or vacancies 
therein, when the same shall happen by the death or 
resignation of the person or persons holding the same 
ofhee or offices respectively, or on his or their departure 
from India, or on any event or contlngcucy expressed in 
any such provisional appoinhuent or appointments to the 
same respectively, and sucli appointments again to revake; 
but that no person so appointed to succeed provisionally 
to any of tlie said offices shall bo entitled to any authority, 
salary, or emolument appertaining thereto, until ho shall 
be in the actual possessiou of auch office, any act or 
statute to the contrary nohvith standing. 

3 & 4 William IV,, cap. 85, sec. 61, repeats 
this provision. In 16 & 17 X^ictoria, cap. 95, 
sec. 20, the appointment of ordinary members 
of council, whether of India or of the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies, is made subject to the 
approbation of the crown, 

Bection 28 provides that nothing in this 
act shall extend to vacate or disturb any pre¬ 
vious appointment, lawfully made. 

§ XXIX.—How vacancies arc to be supplied when no 
successors me on the spot. 

5 XXX.—The next member of council to the com- 
mnnderdu-chief to succeed to the temporary goverumeiit 
of a presidency, unless the commuuder-in-chief shad I have 
been provisiotsaliy appointed. 

§ XXXI,—Vacancy of counsellors, when no successors 
are on the spot, to be supplied by the governor in coun¬ 
cil from the senior merchants. 

^ XXXII.—The coTmnander-iu-chief, when not the go¬ 
vernor at the presidency, may, by the authority of the 
directors, be the second member of the couneil, 

TJiia provision wag repeated in 45 George 
III., cap. 36, and 3 tfe 4 William IV., cap. 
85j sec. 40. 

$ XXXTlT;^—^Thc commander-in-chief in India, not 
being governor-general, wiiile resident at Fort St. George 
or Bombay, shall bo a member of the council. 

5 XXXW.—If any member shall be incapable of 
attending, the governor of the presidency may call to the 
council a provisional successor, &c. 

^ XXXV.—His Tnajesty, by sign-manual, countersigned 
by the president of the board, may remove any officer or 
servant of tlic coiupany in India, 

This eiiactnient was confirmed by 3 4 

William IV., cap. 85, sec, 74, 

§ XXXVI.—The act not fo preclude the directors from 
recall ing their officers or servarita. 

The right of the directors in this respect is 
more fully recognised in 53 George III., cap, 
155, sec. 80; 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
see. 75; and sec, 60 of 3 cfe 4 William IV., 
cap. 85. 

i XXXyir,—Dcpaitui'c from India of any governor- 
generalj Sce.j with intent fo retimi to Europe, to be 
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deemed a I'csigaation of employ lacnt^ See. While at the 
presidency, no reai^natioa of a govenior-geneTnl, &c., to 
bo ToUd, except delivered iii writinj^ to the secretavj- 
Regulation respecting saki'ies. 

This provision was amended and extended 
in the acts of ISIS and 1853. 

§ XXX.VIII.—CounciU, in iho first place, to consider 
matters proposed by the governor, ^vho may postpone 
any mattei's proposed by councillors. 

4 XXXlX.—Proceedings to he expresaed to he made 
by the governor and conneil, and signed by the acerefary. 

Kepeated in S tfe 4 William IV,, cap, Su^ 
see. 57, 

^ XL,—The governor-genErfLl in comicil at Fort Wib 
liam empowered to siipeiiiitend the otlier presidencies* 

Thia provision waa repeated in 13 George 
III*, cap* 63, sec* 3* By 3 ife 4 1^'iIIiam IV*, 
cap. 85, aec* 39, the snpenntendonce, direc¬ 
tion, and control of the whole civil and niili* 
tary government of India is vested in the i 
governor-general in council; by section 59 of 
that act the exibordinato governments are not 
to make or suspend laws excepting under 
urgent necessity, and then only provisionally; 
nor to create any new office, nor to grant any 
salary, allowance, or gratuity, without the 
sanction of tlic governor-general in council; 
hy section 65 they are bound to obey tlie 
instructions and orders of the goveimor-gene¬ 
ral in council in all cases whatsoever. 

f XLT —The otheR presidencies to obey the orders of 
the govemor-genernl in council at Fort William, if not 
repugnant to ins true tioas from England, Goveraov- 
geucral to send dates, &c*, of despatches from Eaglaiid, ^ 
oa poittis coutfliued in instruction a to presidencies, &c., 
who shall transmit to him copies of any orders they deem j 
repugnant thereto, 

Tlie next section discloses the policy of the 
East India Ooinpany in the days of Pitt, and 
this policy w'as recognised by every board of 
control and every board of direction since. 
It V'as in the personal dispositions of gover- 
nors-gGneral, and the necessities of the case, 
that the causes of war in India, issuing in the 
increase of territory, are to he soiiglit. 

^ XJjir,—And forasmuch as to pursue schemes of con¬ 
quest and extension of dominioiL in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour,and poliey of this natfon, 
be it further enacted, that it shall not he lawful for the 
governor-gciieral iti conncil of Fort WiLinra, without the 
express command and authority of the court of directors, 
or of the secret committee by the authority of the hoard 
of commissioners for the affairs of India, in any case (ex¬ 
cept whpe hostilities have aidually been commenced, or 
preparations actnaUy made for the commencement of hos- 
tilities, against the British nation m India, or'as;ain&t 
some of the princes or states dependent ihcreOTi, or whose 
territories the said united company shall be at such time 
engaged by any subsisting treaty to defend or guarantee), 
cither to declare war or commence bostllitieg, or enter 
into any treaty for makiag war against any of the country 
princes or states in India, or any treaty fur gnarautedug 


the possessions of any country princes or states j and that 
in any such case it shall not he kwM for the governor* 
general and eonueii to declare war or to commence hosti¬ 
lities, or to enter into any treaty for making war against 
any other prince or state, than such as shall be actually 
committing hostilities, or making preparations, or to 
make such treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of 
i any prince or state, but upon the considerntion of 
such prince or state actually engaging to assist the com¬ 
pany against such liostilities eominenced, or preparations 
made as aforesaid j and in nil cases where hostilities shall 
he commenced, or treaty made, the governor-general and 
conncil shail, by the most expediiiona means they can 
devise, eommtinieatc the same imto the snid court of 
directors, or to the said secret committee, together with a 
ftdi state of the information and iutclligeiice upon whicii 
they shall have commenced such hostilities, or made such 
treaties, and their motives and reasons for tlte same at 
large* 

§ XLIJI*—TJio govevnmenta of Fort St. George or 
Eombay not to declai’c war, &c., but by orders from Fort 
V'^illiani or the directors, The penolty on the gover¬ 
nors, &c., of Port St. George and Eomhay for neglect of 
orders front Fort William to he siispenaion or dismissal 
from thoir posts. 

f XLrV*-“The Presidencies of Fort St, George, &e,, to 
send to Fort William copies of aU their orders, &c. 

This enactment was renewed in 13 George 
III.* cap* 63, sec, 9, and 3 4 William IV., 

cap. 85, sec. G8. 

^ XIjY*“-The govcnior*general of Fort kYilliam may 
issue warrants for Bccuriiig suspected persons as lo any 
treasonable nets or correapondence. Procccdings to be 
had where rcasouuhlc grounds for the cl large shall appear 
against such persons, or they sbtdl be held in custody 
until convenient opportunity is found for sending them to 
India, 

^ XLVI.—^The govcimors of Fort St. George and Bom¬ 
bay to liave the like pow'era with respect to snapeeted 
persons os tlie governor-genera], 

§ XLVJTh—TJ ie governor-general or governors may 
order ineasures proposed in conncil about which they 
differ from the other members to be adopted or sus¬ 
pended, X'c, 

3 & 4 William IV,, capi. S5, sec* 49. 
Tills measure was oateusibly passed to give 
“energy, vigmir, and despatcli to tlie mea¬ 
sures and proceedings of the exeeiitlve go¬ 
vern ment.” 

§ XLVIir.“-The govenaor-general, &e*, making any 
order without the courici}, reponsible for the same. 

§ XLIX.—The governor*gencral, &c,, not to make any 
order which could not have been made with the consent 
of the eounciL 

§ L.'—No person to act without the eoncmrencc of the 
eouucil, on w hom the office of governor-genend or gover¬ 
nor shall devolve by death, unless provisionally ap¬ 
pointed. 

Jlcuevred by 3 4 William IV,, cap, 85, 

sec. 62. 

§ LL—Provided also, and he it furtlicr enacted, that 
nothing herein centaiiicd shall he construed to give power 
or authority to the governor-general of Fort kVilliam, in 
Bengal, ox cither of the governors of Fort St. George or 
Bombay respectively, to make or carry into execution any 
order or resolutiou against the opmioa or concurrence of 
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t}ie counsellors of their reipective governments, In any 
matter wliich shall come mider the consideration of the 
said governor-general* and governoTi in conneU respec¬ 
tively, in their judicial capacity j or to make, repeal, or 
suspend any genergd rule, order* or regulation for the 
good order and civil government of the said united com¬ 
pany's settlements; or to impose, of his own authority, 
any tax or duly within the said respective governments or 
presidencies. 

With regal'd to the euhordiimte presi¬ 
dencies* it nixiet he recollected that the go- 
vernmeiita of those presidencies have no 
longer the power of legiBlation. 

Section 52 provided that when the gover¬ 
nor-general should visit either of the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies* the powers of the governor 
of such subordinate presidency should for the 
time be suspen de d. But by 3 i 11 iani IY 

cap* 85, sec, 67, it is enacted that^ those 
powers should not, by reason of such visit, be 
suspended. 

Section 53 provides that, when the gover¬ 
nor-general should be absent from his own 
government of Bengal, a member of the 
council of that presidency, nominated by the 
governor-general, should be vice-president 
and deputy-governor of Fort William, This 
it has been thought unnecessary to insert, in¬ 
asmuch as by 3 & 4 William IV,, cap, 85, 
sec, 70, the govern or-general of India in 
council may nominate some member of the 
council of India to exercise the powers of the 
governor-general iii assemblies of the said 
council during his absence, under the title of 
president; and by 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. 95, 
sec, 16, power is given to the court of direc¬ 
tors to declare that the governor-general of 
India shall not be governor of Fort William, 
and thereupon a governor of that presidency 
is to be appointed in the nsiml way; or au¬ 
thority may be given to tlie govern or-gen era I 
in council to appoint a servant of ten years' 
standing to be lieutenant-governor of such 
part of tlie presidency of Fort William a^ 
may not at the time be under the lieutenant- 
governor of tlie north-western provinces* 
The latter measure has been carried out* 

i LIV.—The govcvnoi‘-gemiral,’vs’hile absent, may issne 
orders to the officers and servants of the other ineai- 
Qenciea, 

^ XjT.—T he directora, tdtb Ibe approbation of the 
bofti‘d, may snspend the powers of the governor-general 
to act upoa bis own authority. 

^ LVI,—hfo civil seiTants under the rank of meraher 
of coQDCil to be promoted but by lemority* 

^ LVIL—If the salnry of a vacant post exceeds five 
hundred pounds per annum, the candidate cannot bo pro^ 
moted imleii he has resided three years in Indja. | 

The period of qualification for the higher | 
salaries has been varied by more recent legis- i 
iation* By 53 Oeorge IIL, cap* 155, sec* 


^ THE EAST* 

82, it is fixed at four years for a salary ex¬ 
ceeding £1500 ; at seven years for a salary 
exceeding £3000; at ten years for a salary 
exceeding £4000; which last term (ten years) 
in service, either civil oi' military, also forms 
the qualification for a seat iu council, hy 
3 & 4 William lY., cap. 85, sec. 40; for the 
appointment of lieutenant-governor of the 
north-west provinces, by 5 & G William lY., 
cap, 52; for that of Ueutenaut-governor of 
Fort W^iliiam, by 16 tfc 17 Ylctoria, cap* 95, 
sec* 16; and by section 22 of the act last 
quoted for the office of Icgiektive councillor, 
thereby created. By 3 (fe 4 William lY,, 
cap. 85, sec* 40, no previous service is re¬ 
quired from the fourth ordinary member of 
the council of India, hut it is expressly re¬ 
quired that he shall be selected from person s 
not servants of the company. By 47 George 
III, cap* G8, sec, 7, and 10 George lY,, cap, 
IG, sec, 2, the time spent at Ilaileybiiry is, 
under certain circumstances, to be reckoned 
as time spent in India with reference to eligi¬ 
bility to office or salary, 

§ LTin.—No person to hold ivro offices, the salaries 
of which amount to more than tbe prescribed sum. 

i LIX-—-Tbe directors not to send out more persons 
tbsn necessary to supply the comiilcment of the estab¬ 
lishment. 

Also 3 & 4 Whlliaui IY,, cap. 85, sec, 103, 

§ LX.—No person shall be capable of acting, or being 
appointed or sent to India, ia the eapacity of writer or 
cadet, whose age slmU be under fifteen years* or shall 
exceed tweuty-two years, nor until the person proposed* 
or intended to be so appointed, alitdl have delivered to 
the said court of directors a certificate of his age, under 
the hand of the minister of the parish in which ha was 
baptised, or keeper of the registry of haptism. of such 
puriah; and if no such registry cau be found, an 
affidavit of that eircumstauee shall be made by the party 
himself, with his information and belief that Ida egc is 
not under fifteen years, and doth not exceed twenty-two 
vcars; prorided, nevertheless, that the said restriction 
shall not extend to prevent the said cotut of directors 
from appointing any person to be a cadet who shaU have 
been for the space of one year at least a commissioned 
officer in his majesty's service, or in the militia or fcncibJc 
men when embodied, and bath been cdled hifo actu^ 
seiTice, or from the company of cadets in the royal regi¬ 
ment of ariillery, and whose age shall not exceed twenty- 
five years* 

Tbe age has been exteudefl/as to writers, 
to twenty-three 3 ‘etirs, by 7 William lY* and 
1 Victoria, cap, 70, sees. 4 and 5, 

f LXL—British-horn subjects appointed to receive 
rents, &:c., to take an oath* 

TJie object of this section was to prevent 
servants of the company receiving bribes* 

§ LXIL—Eeeeiring gifts to bo deemed a misJc- 
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Repeated in 13 George III,, cap. 03, sees. 
23 and 24, anti 3 & 4 lYilliam lY., cap. 85, 
see. 76. 

i LXHT.—The court may order gifts to he restored, 
and ilnes to be given to the i>roseciitor* 

§ LXIY,—Counsel lor a at law, Sc,, may take fees in 
their professions. 

Renewed hy 13 George III., cap. 63, 
sec. 25.^ 

$ LXV,—Neglect to execute the ordei's of the dircotora, 
&C-, to be deemed a misdemeanour. 

Recited in 3 ifc 4 William IV,, cap. S5, 
sec. 80. 

i LXVr.—]\raking any cormpt bargain for giving up 
or obtaining any eniplojmenfc also to be deemed a misde¬ 
meanour. 

^ LXVII,—His majesty's subjects amenable to courts 
of justice iu India and Groat Brituiu for ofTonoes iu the 
territories of native princes. 

§ LXVIII,—No nctiouto be stayed without the appro- 
bat iou of the board, 

$ LXrX,—The company not to release aentenceSj or 
restore seiTauts dismissed by sentences. 

By 51 George III,, cap. 75, sees. 4 and 5, 
it is declared tliat tlie above does not extend 
to tile case of military officers dismissed oi' 
suspended from the service by sentence of 
court-martial, but that siicli may, with the 
approbation of the board, be restored. 

i LXX,—No person under the degree of a member of 
council or commandcr-iu-chief, who "shall not return to 
India within five years from his leave to depart, shall be 
entitled to rank, unless in the case of any civil servant of 
the company it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
court of dii'cctors that such absence was occasioned bv 
sickness or infirimty, or unless such person be permitted 
to return with his rank to India by a vote or I'csolution i 
passed by way of ballot by three parts in four of the pro¬ 
prietors osscn^bled in general court, especially convened 
for that purpose, wliercof eight days' previous notice of 
the time and purpose of such meeting shall be given in 
the London GaseUg, or unless in the case of any military 
officer, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the said 
court of directors, and the board of cominissLOners for the 
affairs of India, that sneh absence w'as occasioned, by 
sickness or infirmity, or by some inevitable accident. 

Section 71 secures to tlie company tlie 
exclusive trade, subject to a subsequent pro¬ 
viso for its determination. 

Section c 2 provided that tlie company 
should at all times tbereafteiv subject as 
above, enjoy all the benefits of previous acts 
and charters, except as by this act repealed 
varied, and altered. ^ 

Section 73 contains a proviso for the ter¬ 
mination of the exclusive trade, upon three 
years' notice. 

Section 74 provided that after the termi¬ 
nation of the exclusive trade tlie corporation j 


should have the right to trade in common 
with other subjects of the eroum; but the 
exercise of its trade is suspended by 3 ib 4 
Y illiam IV,, cap. 85. Section 75 regulates 
' the mode of parliamentary notice to the com¬ 
pany. Sections 76 to 106 relate to trade; 
sections 107 to 122 to financial matters of 
temporary interest. Section 123 provides 
tlmt the appropnations made by this act 
(33 George III,, cap. 52) eball not affect the 
rights of the company or the public as to the 
territory or tlie revenue beyond the term of 
the exclusive trade granted by the act. Sec¬ 
tion 124 relates to the appropriation of certain 
monies, and has at this time no interest or 
importance. It may here be observed tlmt 
tlie latest enaetmeuts for tlie disposition of 
the revenues of India will be found in the 
3 4 William IV., cap. 85, to be noticed on 

anotlier page. 

§ eXXV.—^No grant of salaries, above two hun¬ 
dred pounds to be good, nnJm confii'med by the board. 

Tills promion depended upon the continu¬ 
ance of the company's right to exclusive 
trade. The exclusive trade Avitb India ter¬ 
minated in 1814; that with China in 1834; 
but the 53 George III., cap, 155 (sec. 2), 
continued for the term thereby granted, all 
enactments, provisions, matters, and things, 
contained in the 33 George III., cap, 52, and 
in any other acts limited to the term granted 
by the said act of the 33 George III., so 
far as they were in force, and not repealed 
hy or repugnant to the act 53 George HI., 
cap, 155; and Ly the 3 4 William IV., 

cap. 85, sec. 2, all enactments^ &c., of former 
acts limited to the term granted by 53 George 
Til,, cap. lo5, arc continued, so far as they 
were in force at the time of passing the new 
act (3 & 4 V illiam IV., cap. 85), and were 
not repealed thereby or repugnant thereto. 
By 53 George HI., cap. 155, sec. 88, and 
55 George III., cap. 64, the approval of the 
board is required to give effect to gratuities 
exceeding £600. By 3 & 4 William IV., 
cap. 85, sec. 37, it is enacted that an estimate 
is to be submitted to the board of the sum 
required for the homo establishment, and in¬ 
cidental expenses of the East India Company, 
which sum, when approved in the gross, is to 
be applied at the discretion of the court of 
directors, free from any interference of the 
board. All expenditure beyond this stun, 
including salaries, gratuities, and allowances, 
is subject to the general rule of superintend¬ 
ence by the board. See section 25 of the 
above act, 3 & 4 William IV,, cap. 85. 

§ eXXVI.—'The directors to lay revenue accounts 
before ])aiiiament within tlie first fourteen sitting days 
of March in every venr. 
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By 54 George IIL, cap. 86, see, 55, the 
accounts were to he made up to the 1st of 
Blay, and presented to parliament within the 
first fourteen sitting days after that period. 
By 8 (.% 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec, 116, the 
accounts ai'e to he presented witliin the first 
fourteen, sitting days after the 1st of May, 
and to he made np aceorditig to the latest 
advices. By that act also some change a are 
made hi the particulars of the required ac¬ 
counts, adapting them to the altered eiremn- 
stances of the company, all relating to trade 
being omitted. Section 127 provides for the 
reciprocal discharge of the crown and the 
company in respect of certain accounts be¬ 
tween them, up to the 24 th of Dec ember, 
1702, A similar arrangeinent to a later date 
was effected by S George IV,, cap, 1)8, 

Among other matters in the settlement 
above referred to waa that of military charges. 
The subsequent provision for these la the 
subject of the following section :— 

i CXXVfir,—the twentj-fourtk dfiy of Decem¬ 
ber, one thousEind seven hundred and ninety-two, the 
expcT3ses of troops to be repaid by the company. 

Sections 129 to 186 contained penal enacts 
ments against persona trading, and provisions 
for the confiscation of their ships and goods, 

§ CXXXVIT.—^No governor-generals to trade, ex- 
eept on aceoant of the company. No judge to he eon- 
eerned iu any trade. No peraon whatever to be concerned 
in the iuknd trade in salt, &c., except with the company's 
pcrmia&ion. 

By act of government of India, No. 15 of 
1848, no officer of any court established by 
royal charter within the territories of the 
East India Company is to he concerned in' 
any dealings as a banker, trader, agenf, factor, 
or broker, except siicli as may lie part of the 
duty of Ills office. 

Sections 13S and 189 relate to trade. 

Section 140 relates to the jirosecution of 
offences against this act. 

Section 141 enacts liow actions shall be 
laid, and states the limitation of actions, and 
]>rocess. 

Sections 142 to 145 referred to legal pro¬ 
ceedings against clandestine traders. By 
section 146 the following enactments of 
earlier date are repealed:—So much of 9 
ik 10 William III., cap. 44, as infficts penalty 
or forfeiture for illegally trading to tlie East 
Indies; the whole of the 5 George I,, cap, 
21, intended for the protection of the com- 
j>anyk trade, ami all enactments continuing 
tlie same /so much of the 7 George I., cap. 
21, as relates to the punishment of per¬ 
sons illegally trading to the East Indies; 
the whole of the 9 George I., cap. 26, 
for preventing a subscriptiou for an East 
India Company in the Austrian Netherlands, | 
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and for protection of the lawful trade of his 
majesty's subjects; so much of the 8 George 

11., cap, 14, and so much of 27 George II., 
cap, 17, as creates any penalty with reference 
to 7 George I., cap. 21, for the mode of 
suing, clistrihuting, and recovering such pen¬ 
alty ; so much ol 10 George III., cap, 47, as 
subjects persons concerned in illicit trade to 
penalties; so much of 18 George IIL, cap. 
53, as provides for delivery by the company 
of letters of advice to the secretaries of state, 
inake.'i it unlawful for the govern or-general, 
the members of council of Bengal, the chief 
justice or judges of the supreme court there, 
or revenue officers, to carry on trade, or pro¬ 
hibits dealing iu salt, betel-nut, tobacco, or 
rice, or restrains Aom trading free'merchants, 
free mariners, or others whose covenant shall 
be expired; and so much of 21 George III., 
cap. 65, as prohibits leu ding money to foreign 
companies, or restrains the court of directors 
from stopping suits for penalties thereby in¬ 
curred ; the whole of the 24 George III., 
scss. 2, cap. 25, excepting so much as relates 
to the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, redress 
to native landholders, and such parts as re¬ 
mained in force for the establishment of a 
court of judicature ; tho xvhole of 26 George 

111., cap. 10, excepting the repealing clauses ; 
and so much of 26 George III., cap, 57, as 
makes offences against the law for securing 
the exclusive trade of the company enforce¬ 
able in the East Indies. It %vill be observed 
that the subjects of several of the repealed 
enactments form the matter of new enactments 
in this act^—as the interdiction of trade to the 
governor - general, governors, members of 
council, judges of the supreme court, and 
revenue officers, and the limitation of tlie 
trade in salt, hetebnut, tobacco, (fee. See 
section 3 87, Section 147 provides that the 
repeal .shall not extend to offences committed 
before the passing of this act; section 14^S, 
that it should not affect the powders of the 
hoard previously in existence till a new hoard 
should be appointed; section 149, that it 
should not affect the powers given by 2w 
George III., cap. 8, and 81 George IU.. 
cap. 10, concerning expenses of additional 
forces in the East Indie.s; Bectlon 150, that 
should not bar actions. 

^ CLT.—Pov'er given to tlie governor-general in 
coancil of Fort Willkinj to fljjjjoiiit jnstiees of the 
peace, whfcli aafd jnstfees aof to ait In courts of Oyer 
and Terminer unless oniled upon. 

The 47 George IIL, sess. 2, cap. 68, sec. 

6, repeals so much of the above as authorises 
the governor-gen era I in council to appoint 
justices of the peace for Fort St. George or 
Bombay, fliat authority being given by sec¬ 
tion 5 to the governor in council of the 

Q q 
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respective presidencies, The 2 & 3 illiani 
IY’, enp. 117, see. 1, removes the restriction 
ns to British inhabitants, and renders eligible 
all persons not subjects of a foreign state. 
By net of government of India, No, 6 of 
1843, the power of issuing soparate commis¬ 
sions is given, 

§ CLTI,”No peraoii capaMe of fletmg as a justice of 
Ilia peace till he has taken the requisite oaths. 

The remaining sections, up to 160, are of 
limited interest, referring to rights and pre¬ 
rogatives of justice and civic regulation.s of 
tlie presidential capitals, and acts of tlie go¬ 
vernment of India unnecessary to introduce 
here. 

§ CLX.—And be it further enacted, that every persou 
who ahaii liereafter be elected & director of tlie emd com¬ 
pany sliall, within ten days nest after Ms election, and 
before he shall take that oflice upon him fsave only the ad¬ 
ministering tlie oath hereinafter naeutioned, instead of llic 
oath now prescribed to be taken by persona elected direc¬ 
tors of the said company), take the following oath (that 
is say); . * . , which said oath shall be signed by the 
person or persons taking the same, and shall be adinims- 
terod by any two of the directors of the said company, who 
also shall sign and attest the samej and in case any person | 
so to be elected a director of the said company shall refuse 
or neglect to take the said oath within the time aforesaid, 
his otiico or place as a director of the said company shall 
become void. 

By 33 George TIT.j cap. 155, eec. 76, tbc 
year and title of that act were to be inserted 
instead of the year and title of tlie act by 
whicb tlie oath ia prescinbed ; but the 16 
^ 17 Victoria, cap. 65, sec. 13, directs 
another form of oath m&tead of that pre¬ 
viously taken ; and the form given in this act 
is consequently omitted. That in the act of 
Victoria ia as follows :— 

“ I, J. M,, do swear tl;at I will he faithful to her 
majesty Q^ueeu Victoria, ond wiU, to the best of 
“my ability, perform tiie duty sssigned to me as a 
direetcr of the East India Company, in the (idmiu- 
“ istration of the government of India in trust for 
“the erowo,** 

Section 161 related to deposits on teas 
bought afe the company's sales; section 162 
limited the time for the commeucemeut of 
proceedings iiiulci" this act; and section 163 
6:vcd the date of the commencement of the 
act. 

Having given a general outline of tlie acts 
which have regulated tlie constitution of the 
East India Company, the Board of Control, 
the govern or-general and council in India, 
and all of these in relation to each other, it 
remains to show the actual working of the 
system. In doing so the provisions of the 
statutes not necessarily brought into notice 
in the review just given, will be referred to 
as occasion arises. 


THE nOilE GOVERNMENT. 

The constitution of the board of directors 
has been shown in the foregoing pages. The 
practice, as to the chairman and deputy-chair¬ 
man, ia for the directors to elect such annnally 
from tlicir own body, but the deputy-chair¬ 
man of one year is generally the ebairiaan of 
the next, in w’hieh capacity he also serves for 
one year. The directors, until 1853, bad the 
pow-or vested in tliem of all ecdesiastical, 
legal, naval, and military appointments. In 
that year, by the act i6<fc 17 Victoria, the 
npiiointmonts to the civil service w^ere tliiwn 
open to public competition. The directors 
still have authority to originate all measures 
for the government of India, all grants of 
money at Jiome and in India, also the patron¬ 
age of all eecleeiastical, naval, and military 
appointments, TJie mode of distributing the 
patronage, is for each director to liavo aii 
equal share, except tlie ehaimian and deputy- 
cliainnan, whose proportions are greater. Tiie 
Board of Control has unconstitutionally in¬ 
truded into this department, and wliat was 
originally asked aa a courtesy, has for some 
time been looked upon as a right. The 
director.s nominate general officers, as the staff 
of the company's army; the BUperintendent 
of the Indian navy, the master attendant in 
Bengal and in hladras, and volunteers (who 
are appointed in rotation by the directors) 
for the pilot service; officers of the mint, 
such as assay masters; the laiv officers of the 
presidencies, and the members of the general 
and presidential councils, except the fourth 
member of the general council, who must liave 
the sauption of the Board of Control The 
patronage of ajipointment to the great offices 
has been showni in the abstracts of the different 
acts relating to Indian government already 
given, 'i’*]ie court of directors meet weekly 
(usually on the Wednesday) for the trans.qc- 
tion of business, the details of wbich are con¬ 
ducted by committees. There are four of 
these committees,—the secret; the finance 
and home; the political and military ; the 
revenue, judicial, and legislative. 

The functions of the secret committee have 
Tieen indicated in the abstracts already given 
of the different acts legislating for India. It 
is the medium of communication witli the 
government in India, and with the Board of 
Control, especially in relation to peace nr 
war, the acquisition of territory, and trans¬ 
actions with native princes. The committee 
consists of three menibei's, who are supposed 
to be elected liy the i*est of the directors, but 
are generally taken rx offreiOf the chairman, 
depnty-ehairmau, aiyd senior director, being 
the persona to whom the important trust is 
committed. It is questionable wlietlicr this 
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plan is wise, for altbougli tlie cliairmau and 
deputy-chairman have the general confidence 
of the committee, and the senior director will 
be, of course, a man of very great experience, 
yet the nomination to snch an important trust 
by any routine process has its dangers, when 
election by ballot, on the ground of capacity 
alone, ought to determine who should hold 
a charge so responsible. The papers of the 
secret committee are in charge of the ex¬ 
aminer at the India-house, who is also clerk 
to the committee, Tlie other committees 
superintend the departments of government to 
which they are specidcaUy designated. 

The general court, or court of proprietors, 
consists of holders of East India stock. All 
holders of £500 stock are entitled to attend 
the court and speak; all who hold £1000 stock 
have the additional right of voting. The latter 
class now number about eight ecu hundred 
per.ions. The general court assembles quar¬ 
terly, Its powers were once equal to those 
now held by the court of directors, but at 
present they are limited to the following :— 

1. Th« election of twelvo persons ont of the eighteen 
who constitute the court of dircctoiis. 

2. Of making hye-lawg. 

3. Of making money grants, and of controlling those 
proposed by the directors if exceeding £600 in one anm 
to one person, or JS200 per annum. 

4. Of cailing for the production of all despatches which 
arc not in the enstody of the secret committee. 


with “the pre&ident,'^ The real work be- 
longs to the directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and the effective hindrance to their 
measures has been in “ the president" or iu 
the governor-general of India, appointed for 
the most part for the purpose of gratifying a 
titled and powerful partisan of the existing 
cabinet. Any business done at the board is 
performed by the secretaries, one of wliom is 
necessarily a member of parliament, and loses 
Ills office with the retirement from power^of 
the cabinet wliich confers his appointment. 
The other is a permanent government official, 
wdio does wliatevcr real wmrk may have to 
be performed, which chiefly consists in ron- 
tinc records and Tetters, Each secretary, 
however, professes to attend to three depart¬ 
ments of the control, and each has a staff of 
elerke at his disposal. The president con¬ 
ducts the “eeeret“ business in person or by 
letter with the*secret committee of the board 
of directors. The coat of the inefficient Board 
of Control has heen at least one fourth that 
of the eondnef: of the vast transactions at tiro 
India-houso, The system of check and 
counter-oheclc in tlio business transacted be¬ 
tween the two boards is most complicated, 
and the general mode of conducting bus in ess 
is rendered, by the spirit of routine pervading 
the Board of Control, tedious and injurious to 
the public service. 


The East India-house is situated in 
Leadenhall Street, in the city of London, a 
building inferior in architectural pretension, 
and calculated by its long and gloomy cor¬ 
ridors to give a mean idea of a place eminent 
iu its associations, and as the seat of a power 
which has decided the destinies of so many 
oriental nationa, and bid defiance to the 
greatest states of Europe. The company’s 
establishment in the East India-house consists 
of four departments; the secretary’s, the ex¬ 
aminer’s, the military, and the statistical. 
These arc maintained at what ninst appear 
to be a very small cost compared w’itli the 
vast amount of duties performed, and efficient 
agencies employed. The snm thus expended, 
excliisive of charities, penaiouers, and an¬ 
nuities, in connection with them, does not 
exceed £120,000 per annum. 

The Board of Control has its office in 
Cannon Row: its constitution has heen already 
showTi. None of the officers of the board 
ever attend except “the president/’ who 
presides over nothing, the real purport of Ins 
appointment being to seen re to the party 
holding tho reins of government for the 
the time being a portion of the rich patronage 
connected u ftli India. One of the members 
of the board is expected to sign papers along 


GOTOKNMENT IN INDIA. 

The sy'uopsis already given of the differont 
statutes contained in Pitt’s bill, or since, in 
acts of George ITL, ATilliam IV., and Vic¬ 
toria, based upon it, have already made tho 
reader acquamted with the principles of local 
government in India. In 16 & 17 Victoria 
cap. 95, sec. 22, the governor-general was 
empowered to add two additional members of 
council to the four already composing that 
council, according to the statute, but the right 
has ne\"er been, exercised. The patronage of 
the govern or-general of India is exceedingly 
extensive, important, and valuable. lie ap~ 
points the lieutenant-governor of Bengal and 
of the north-western provinces; all the mili¬ 
tary nominations in Bengal ami the north¬ 
western provinces; the judges of the “sndder ” 
courts; the commissioners in the non-regu¬ 
lation provinces; and the political residents 
in native states. The official staff of the 
governor-general consists of a political secre¬ 
tary to conduct business with native and 
foreign states; a home secretary, who manages 
judicial and revenue affairs; afinaneial secre¬ 
tary for the conduct of government finance; 
and a military seeretajy. The secretaries for 
politics and finance constitute a secret com¬ 
mittee, to which ail despatches are frans- 
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mitted, nni;! in wliose ciistody nil despatelieB 
remain of a secret natm'e. The conneil meets 
at the government-lionso at Calcutta at least 
once a week. The governor and council 
send a quarterly general letter to the court of 
directors in London^ hnt when important 
hnsiness requires, special letters are trans¬ 
mitted, Correspondence between the pre¬ 
sidential governments and the court of direc¬ 
tors is to be forwarded to tlie governor- 
general in council, but not in ^ixt€7iso —abstracts 
only are necessary. IS"o new office can he 
established without the permission of the 
court of directors in Loudon. Military ex¬ 
penditure can only be incurred in case of 
emergency, without the Consent of the com- 
mittee of the India-house, The governor- 
general* if not recalled, holds office for five 
years, and receives £2o,000 per annum. Each 
iiiemher of the council receives ^10,000 per 
anmnn. The presidencies of Madras and 
Bomhay are each under governors and coun¬ 
cils of three members. These derive their 
autliority from tlie court of directors; but 
the lieutenant-goA^ernors of Bengal and of 
tlie nortli-west jiro\dnces, derive theirs from 
the governor-general of India.. This may be 
seen in previous pages, but is here stated to 
keep before the reader a clear and general 
Yiew of Indian government. 

The provisions shown in the acts of par¬ 
liament referred to for the government of 
the presidencies prohibit their governors and 
councils appointing any officers. This laAv 
Avas found impracticable. Reference could 
not be made from Madras and Bombay for 
every appointment to offices of customs or 
excise, and various other services of neceesity 
arising from time to time. It became neces¬ 
sary to make an arrangement in India wdiicli 
would jiractically relax the stringency of the 
law. Periodical returns are made to Calcutta 
from Madras and Bombay of all appomtnicnts 
made in the interim, and these receive formal 
sanction at government-house. The goA^er- 
nors and councils of the presidencies usually 
meet u'cel^ly, and have secretaries correspond¬ 
ing to those of the general goA^ernment at 
t.’aleutta. The mode of transacting business 
at the chief seat of authority is more uniform 
than at Bombay or hlaclras. The lieutenant- 
governor of the north-west provinces exer¬ 
cises a patronage similar to that of the gover¬ 
nors and councils in Bomhay and IMadias* 
If a servant is suspended or dismissed by the 
presidential governments, such disiuisaion is 
subject to appeal to the directors. A certain 
amount of military patronage in India is also 
dividod between the governor and the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. The foimer appoints to 
snob offices as are connected AAUth finance and 


Imv^e civil relatious—sueli as the military 
auditor-general, the military accountant, the 
paymasters and commissaries; the conmiander- 
in-cliief appoints the adjutant-general, the 
quarter-master-general, and minor officers of 
a strictly military nature. The presidential 
governors and commanders-in-chief exercise 
their patronage respectively and relatively 
upon the model of that of the governor-gen era I 
and general commanding-in-chief. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

The collection of the revenue, and tlie 
administration of justice, are committed to 
the civil seiwants. Sometimes judicial and 
fiscal functions are united in the duties of tlie 
same official. TJie covenant made ly the 
ciAul serA^ants has been given in a former 
page; also the class from AAdiicli the cov^enanted 
seiwants are selected. These ciAdl seiwants— 
who may be either European or native, wdio 
have iiiidergoue no previous training, and aa^io 
form no covenant AVith the company, hut are 
employed as ordinary officials are usually 
employed by all public hodieS’—are called 
“ imcov'cnanted serA^ants.” Public compe¬ 
tition determines aaIio shall be in the company s 
covenanted service since the act* passed for 
the dissolution of the company's civil col¬ 
lege at Haileybury, The examiners of can¬ 
didates for the covenanted department of the 
civil service are appointed by the Board of 
Control, under the act IG & 17 Victoria, cap. 95. 
In 185o regulations were promulgated by 
tlie board to the effect that two examinations 
of candidates should take place. The first in 
ancient and modern languages, matliematics, 
Arabic, and Sanscrit: the second in law, 
Indian history, and political economy. An 
interval of a A^ear to take place between the 
two exa mi nations. Various causes have con¬ 
tributed to prevent the operation.^ of these 
regulations so far ns the second examination 
h concerned. The folIoAAing regiiktions are 
issued by the board :— 

hegt/lattoxs roit ttie examtxatiox ot caxtutiatks 

FOR THE ClA'IL SERVICE, 

1. kiiy natui*al-l)orn subject of her mojesty who ^hsll 
he dcsiroRs of entering the ciAul service of the coinpaavi 
will he entitled to be examined at siich cxfiToinatioTi, pro¬ 
vided he shall, on or before the 1st of May, 1S55, have 
transmitted to the hoard of commissioners :—' 

(a) A eetiifleate of his age being above rigliteen years 
and untlci' twenty-three years. 

(J) A certhicatc, signed by a physician or surgeon, of 
his having no disease, constitutional affection, or 
bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the eml service 
of the oompany, 

(c) A certificate of good moral character, signed by the 
head of the seliool or college at tvhich he has last 
received his education; or, if he has not received 
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eilticaliuu al any siliool at college since Ihc year 

lS52j lUt^n sudi prcujf of good moral tiharactci' as 
may bo aalisfacLory to the lx>avd of uoumiiaaioviep. 
{f.() alalointut of those branches of knowledge heicla- 
after cnumciatcd, in wkkh bo desires to be exa* 
mined, 

2, The exttininutiou will take [ilace in the following 


branches of knowledge;— 

English LiVDguage and LilGralme :—■ MAEKS. 

t’ompositicn ^ ■ bOO 


English Lilerature and History, including 
that of the Laws and Constitution , . . , 1000 


Language, Literalui c, aiid Histoi y of Gracce , 
„ " „ » Koine , 

„ ,, „ France . 

,> » Germany 

,, » * * 


Malbeiijalics, 2 ^m'e and mixed.* 

Natmal ycienee, that is. Chemistry, Elcctir- 
city, and Itfagnetisin, Kitlnral HisEojy, 
Geology, and Mineralogy 
Mont] Scieiicca, that is. Logic, ^Ifeatal, Moral, 
and Political Philosophy 
S^inscrit Language and Libi a time 
Arabic Language and Literature 


IbOO 

750 

750 

375 

375 

375 

1000 


500 

500 

375 

375 


GS75 

3. The merit of the ^lersons examined will be estimated 
by marks, according to the ordinary system in use at 
several of the tiniversities, and the unmbers set opposite 
to each brauch in the precetling ]>aragrapb denote the 
greatcst number of marks that eau bo obtained in re¬ 
spect of it. 

4. No eandidate will he allowed any marks in respect 
of any sivbject of examination unless he shall, in the 
opinion of the exammers, possess a eoropeteui kuowledge 
of that subject 

5. 'rhe examination will be coudneted by meana of 
printed questions and written answers, and by PQce 
examination, aa the examiners may deem necesaary. 

6. After the examlualion shall have been completed, 
the examiners shall add up the marks obtained by each 
candidate in respect of each of (he subjects in which he 
shall have been examined, and shall set forth, iu order of 
merit, the names of the twenty candidates wlio shall have 
obtained a greater uumhei' of marks than any of the re¬ 
main mg candidates j and such twenty candidates shall 
he deemed to he selected candidates for the civil service 
of the East India Company. Their choice of the pre¬ 
sidency ill India to which they shall be appointed shall 
be determined by tUe order in which they stand on such 
list. 

7. In August, 1S5G, and August, 1857 j further exa- 
luiuallons of the seketed candidates will take place by 
examiners appointed by the board of commissioners for 
the affairs of ludia in the following subjects:— 


aiAEKS. 


Law, vududiug the or din my rules of taking 
Evidence, and the Mode of eoudueting civil 
and criminal trials 1000 

The History of India 400 

Poiitieol Economy , , . . ..* . . . 400 

Aliy LBiiguage of India in wliicii the selected 
candidate shall have given notiec of his 
desire to be examined 200 


and such further examinations will be conducted in the 
same manner as that above described. (The numbers 
set O 2 >poslte to each subject denote the gi'eatest mniihcr 
of marks which can be obtained in respect of such sub- 

, I 

S* Each selected ccndidatc, desirous of being examined I 


at either of Ihc further examiuaiious of 1S5S and 1SB7, 
shall, two mouths previously to such examination, pana- 
mit \o tlic board of coininissvoners for the affaira of 
India a sluLement meationiug the language or languages 
of India iu which he is desirous of being esamined. 

0, Any selected candidate who, having been examined 
at the fm ther examination of 1856, shall not have passed, 
may, ueveiihckss, be again examined at the furLhtr exa- 
miiiatiou of 1857^ 

I 10. Any selected candidate who shall not have passed 
at one or the other of the fnither examinations of 1S5G 
and 1857, shall be struck olf the list of selected ean- 
d 3 dates. 

11. The selected candidates, who, at either of such 
further examinations shall be deemed by the cxaniiucirs 
to Inn e a competent knowledge of law, the history of 
Tadia, political economy^, and at least one language of 
India, sJiall be adjudged to have passed, and to be entiUed 
to be op^jointed to tlie civil service of the East India 
Com]>auy i nud the names of the selected candidates who 
shall have so passed shall be placed in a hst in the order 
of their merit in such examinations, estimated as abo\c 
by tbe total number of marks wiudi they shall Imve oIj- 
tained iu respect of all tbe subjccls iu which they shall 
have been examined at such examinatioji. 

12. The seniority iu the civil service of the East India 
Company of the selected candidates, shall be determined 
by the date of the further examinatiou at which they 
sliall be judged to have passed; and so between tboso 
who have passed at the same further examination, their 
security in sueh civil service shall be dcteriuiiied aceord- 
iijg to the order in winch they stand on the list, resulting 
from such exaniinatious* 

13. No person will ever after such examinaliuus be 
allowed to jirocccd to India until he shall conjply witii 
the regulation a in force at the time for the civil service 
of the East India Company, and shall be of sound bodily 
health, and good moral character. 

Boaei), 

2G^A Janmr^f 1855, 

’NYben the single examination (now made 
to suffice, contrary to tlie proimilgateil regn- 
latioiis) baa taken place, tlie young men are 
sent out, as fast as tliey are reepured, to tbe 
respective governments for which it is lire- 
Slimed they are best adapted, or which is in 
tlie greatest need of their services. Those 
intended for Bengal, tbe north-west pro- 
! vinceSj and other districts under the general 
I government, are sent to Calcutta, where they 
are subjected to a further course of stud}', 
after which an examinatioii takes place as to 
their progress in the native languages. Tlie 
college at Fort YN’illiam is the place where 
these additional preparations for official life 
are made* At Eoinbay and Madras there are 
no colleges for preparing the civil servants iu 
the native lauguagefi. There are, honever, 
certain teachers appointed for the purpose. 
Eveiy successful candidate is entitled to some 
office, although not immediately nominated. 
After they arrive in India, and while pur¬ 
suing the preparatory studies which are coii- 
I ducted there, the candidates receive a certain 
I s t ipend, called " ou t - of- employ alio waiice, ’ * 
amoimting to £4(X.^ a-year. When the exa- 
I minatioiis have terminated at Calcutta, the 
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candidates ave noniinated as assistants to 
magistrates and collectorSj and are sent into 
“ the IMofussil/' * Before the assistantg can 
enter the regular grades of the servicej they 
must submit to two examinations: the drat in 
the vernacular languages^ or chiefly in those; 
the second in criminal and fiscal laWj super- 
added to which is another examination in the 
vernacular tongues, A^Ticn recognised as 
having entered the regular service, the civil 
officer ia engaged in flscal and magisterial 
duties, in a subordinate manner, and in such 
cases as superior officers may prescribe. 

The regulations of the company's college at 
Calcutta have heen nnspariugly censured by 
AMi'ioiis writers—such as Capper, in liis v^ork 
entitled The Thre^ Presidencies of Xndia^ 
and Campbell, in his Modern British India, 
According to these and other authors who 
hav^o written with less impartiality than iseal 
against the government of India, the students 
spend several years of idleness at Calcutta, 
spending at a rate far beyond their incomes, 
and burdening themselves for many sub¬ 
sequent years with the payment of heavy 
instalments of their debts. It is alleged that 
these young men hear themselves haughtily 
to their superiors, relying on their interest at 
home to uphold their position The amount 
of testimony against the proficiency of the 
young men at Calcutta, and indeed at Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, is too extensive and respect¬ 
able to be overlooked. It ia alleged, on the 
other hand, that men of great attainments 
themselves, expect too much from these young 
men, and that wdiile stricter regulations and 
examinations ought to ensure proficiency 
before the student receives the office of 
*'writer,'^ yet, on the whole, the attainments 
made are respectable, and the general career 
of those who serve the company ia creditable. 

After several years, during which every 
facility is afforded to the civilian to become 
experienced in office, and well acquainted 
with the people, he is recognised as a can¬ 
didate for promotion, A fresh examination 
must he passed in the languages and institu¬ 
tions of the country. If this issue in a satis- 
laQtory manner, he is qualified for the offices 
of magistrate or collector. 

The magistrates attend to police and the 
cognizance of wliatever relates to erimiiials. 
Appeals from their decisious may he made to 
the judges of sessions. The collector takes 
charge of the district treasury, and collects 
tlie revenue, having large powers for enforc¬ 
ing kis legal demands* Certain magisterial 
and judicial powers are entrusted to the col¬ 
lector; he settles by summary process dis¬ 
putes about rent and landed property among 
* The flomtry as dbtiact from the capital. 


the agricultural community. The different 
presidencies have different rules of procedure, 
as well as different regulations of official rank 
and functions. In Bengal the office of judge, 
magistrate, and collector, are held by iLree 
distinct persons. In the north-west pro^ 
vinces, Bombay, and Madras, officers of one 
class are both magistrates and collectors; 
those of another class arc judges* Iii the 
non-regulation iwovinces civil officers of cue 
class hold all three offices. 

Promotion goes generally by seniority; 
but w^lien the secretary reports that a vacant 
office requires peculiar fitness in tlie occu¬ 
pant, he also names those among the legal 
claimants whom he considers in possession of 
the qualifications, and the governor usually 
selects that person, but may of his own 
knowledge fix upon some one else more 
adapted in his opinion to the post* This 
plan is calculated to ensure the ]>romotion of 
talent, but it also opens up the way to interest 
and favouritism* Selection, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to seniority, does not often prevail, ex¬ 
cept in tlie very highest offices* 

Lord Cornwallis introduced a practico 
w’hich is radically at variance with the con¬ 
stitution. of the civil service, but which hay 
prevailed ever since the govern or-generalship 
of that nobleman. This practice is the em¬ 
ployment of military men in civil offices. 
They are especially selected for their real or 
ostensible adaptation to the diseliarge of par¬ 
ticular duties* They are chiefly employed as 
political agents in foreign courts, or the ad- 
in ini strati on of j^olice and magisterial affairs 
in unsettled districts. When civil servants 
properly qualified could not be obtained, 
military men have been appointed to the 
ordinary civil offices even in tJie regfulation 
provinces* The proportion of military to 
civil officers emploj^ed in diplomatic sitiia- 
tions is as one to two; hut taking all classes 
of situations and all parts of our Indian empire 
into account, tbe proportion of military to 
civilians is probably three to two* This 
fashion of employing military men in civil 
offices has heen of great detiumcnt to the 
military service, although probably of no 
disadvantage generally, and of great advan¬ 
tage in many cases to the civil administration* 
It ia not improbable that tbe mutiny of lSo7 
would not have been attempted had not this 
predominating influence of the military over 
the civilians grown to such a head in the civil 
department. The regiments were denuded 
of experienced and efficient officers. The 
'*pick and cull" of the army was withdrawn 
for civil Berviees* Knowledge of the native 
languages constituting one of the chief quali¬ 
fications for the office of a civilian, officers 
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tkiis endowed were withdrawn from their | 
regiments^ leaving those heliiud them least 
qiialided to cominunieate with the men. 
Besides, the nnmher of officers generally in 
regimenta was extremely deficient from this 
cause. The covenanted civil officers receive 
salaries varying from £40 per month to more 
than twenty times that amount, paid in 
rupees. 

The duties of a collector are very nume- 
rons, and the sphere of his supervision vei'y 
extensive* An area eq^ual to two average 
English counties may be considered the ordi¬ 
nary “beat‘^ of a collector. Over this during 
many months of the year he passes on his 
duties, in which he superintends the work 
performed hy his assistants, flie uncovenanted 
servants. Business in the early part of the 
day is often very severe upon the collector, 
as the crafty natives then press upon him 
witli their claims, complaints, and references, 
in the hope that he will be more placable 
just as he begins his day than when his 
wearied mind and body have passed through 
the greater portion of his diurnal toil. The 
salary of a collector is about £233 per 
month. 

At the end of ten years the civilian is 
entitled to a three years' furlough; hut if he 
makes this available, he wiO, on his return, 
find his post filled, and he must await his 
turn to procure another. During his absence 
in Europe he is allowed £500 a year. He 
may obtain leave to Ceylon, the Cape, Aus¬ 
tralia, the IMauritiiia, and some other places, 
and retain one-third of his pay, and without 
resigning his appointment. At the end of 
twenty-two years’ service he may retire upon 
£1000 a year, having subscribed four per 
cent. ui>on liia income in the meantime to the 
annuity fund, and a fra'thei small per-centage 
to the widow aud orphan fund. 

By very many writers the average ability 
of the collector and magistrates is represented 
as below mediocrity; and that although 
men of great ability have been numbered 
among them, yet the vast majority lose in 
their isolated positions that stimulus for the 
accjulsition of knowledge which competition 
in the crowd of European life supplies. It is 
alleged that the zeal at first shown to master 
the details of their own duties gradually 
passes away, and the collector does little, 
leaving to his subordinates all real labour, 
until iio becomes iniac(^uaiuted with the state 
of his district, and imperfectly versed in the 
application of the principles of administration* 
There can, hoivever, be no doubt that within 
the last few years a more general tone of eM' 
ciency has sprung up, aud that in the north¬ 
west, and throughout the non-regulation pro¬ 


vinces, a vigorous administration has been 
carried out. 

The uncovenanted civil servants are com¬ 
posed of both Europeans and natlvcB. The 
Europeans arc chiefly selected from those 
who have gone out to India in some other 
calling, and the eons of commissioned officers. 
They do not generally attain to the higher 
offices, and are not entitled to the furlough 
after ten years' service; hut Bometimes high 
interest, or peculiar fpialifications, lead to 
their advancement, and furloughs have been 
granted as an especial mark of favour.^ They 
are not, according to the rule, entitled to 
pensions, but have sometimes receiv'ed them. 
There are many half-caste men anioug the 
uncovenanted servants. These, with the 
Europeans employed, aceorduig to Cappci', 
amounted, in 1853, to neariv three thousand 
persons. 

Lord William Bentinck conceived the idea 
of employing the natives as uncovenanted 
servants; and his lordship contemplated it on 
a scale of magnitude and liberality that ivould 
have introduced great numbers of this class 
to the offices for which they might be deemed 
eligible* So far as his scheme haa been car¬ 
ried out, it has promoted the convenience of 
magistrates and collectors, hnt has not con¬ 
duced to the better goyernment of India, the 
better administration of local aflairs, tbe im¬ 
partial administration of justice, or the wellarc 
of the people* Abuses, which have finnished 
a tlieme for agitation against the company, 
have gi'own up under this Bystcni. TTie 
native is ever ready to wrong the native. 
He will do so to please his emjdover, to exact 
a bribe, to gratify Ids personal animosity, or 
to show his distaste to a rival religion or 
race* The hardships mfiicted hy native 
agents of all classes everywhere in India, 
but more especially in Madras, are numerous, 
often appalling, and generally beyond the 
correction or prevention of the European 
officers* The system of torture practised 
in Madras by these native officers has brought 
much opprobrium on the government,^ which 
never countenanced tlie crime, and did its best 
to prevent it. Frequently where the European 
officer supposed the evil suppressed it was 
still contimied* The native officers will lie, 
commit perjury, cheat, accept bribes, inflict 
the grossest injustice, aud the most brutal 
cruelties, in tJie name of the company* The 
scheme of Lord William Bentinck, hoivever, 
met the approbation of the government and 
parliament at home, and tlieir sanction was 
given to it by 3 tfc 4 William lY,, cap. 
85, sec. 85* The result of this statute has 
been that nearly all the infenor offices of 
justice are in the hands of the natives* There 
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are seven lumilred native jndges in Indui.* 
Tlie decisions of ninny of tliese inflict great 
injury upon tTic uanse oi justice and discredit 
upon the company. The collectors in several 
departnientB of the revenue arc frequently 
natives, numhering altogether twelve hundred 
persons, t 

It may surprise most readers of this Histoi}^ 
to learn that the most useful class of native 
employes is that of medical assistants. The 
eiib-assistant surgeon of districts, and the 
** native doctor” in regiments, arc very useful 
])crsons, showing a practical aptitude for 
detecting diseases, wMch experience supplies 
where scientilic diagnosis is not possible. As 
helperii to the British medical officers they 
are invaluable; hut the directors claim for 
them a higher positiou, as ajipears from the 
following statement of the court, laid before 
parliament“ In addition to the institutions 
for giving a general education to the different 
classes of the community, either through 
jEnglish or the vernacular, colleges or schools 
for several branches of professional education 
arc maintained at the different presidencies 
(of the engineering colleges mention has 
already been made). Medical schools had 
from an early period been maintained at all 
the presidencies, to train persons for employ¬ 
ment in the siihordinate branches of the 
medical service—as compounders, dressers, 
native doctors, Ac, These institutions were 
gradually raised in character, and for many 
years t>ast have held the rank of colleges, in 
which medical education of a flrst-class cha¬ 
racter is afforded. They have, in conse¬ 
quence, i^eceived the Vrecognftion’ of the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons in London; and the gra¬ 
duates of these colleges are entitled to all 
privileges which are conferred by the College 
of Surgeons on the members of the colonial 
medical institutions recognmed by them. The 
graduates almost invariably enter the service ^ 
of government, though some few, especially 
ut Bombay, prefer private practice. To afford 
encouragement to the graduates of the col¬ 
leges, and meet the want of well-qualified 
medical officers for the service of government, 
a special native medical service has been 
created, under the title of sub-assistant sim- 
geons, for which a degree in one of the medi¬ 
cal colleges of India is a necessary qualifica¬ 
tion. These officers are divided into three 
grades, promotion being regulated by the 
joint consideration of length of service and 
professional qualiflcatlon, as ascertained by 
special examination. The principal use which 
has been made of this class lias been in con¬ 
nection Muth the government dispensaries; 
but some few have been appointed to the 
* Mills. t Ibid. 


charge of the smaller stations. Their profes¬ 
sional qua! I dear ions are, in many cases, of a 
high order ; and the triumph nluch has been 
eflccted over the religious prejudices of the 
natives, In popukrizing the dissection of dead 
bodies, is a proof that this indirect mode of 
eorreeting their su]ierstitions, by the influence 
of useful knowledge, is a highly efiectual 
one.” 

Ill liumble offices^—such as pohee ageut^j 
and Inferior servants of revenue—the number 
of natives is very great. Forty thousaiKi, 
according to Arthur Milk, Esq,, BLI"., were 
thus employed in Beugal alone in their 

average pay being tlie small sum of twenty 
rupees per month, uliich, Iiowevcjv is, in 
the esteem of a native, a considerable amount. 
According to the same authority, there were 
a hundred and seventy thousand watchmen 
in the lower j>rovinces. 

The salaries paid to tJie bettei' classes of 
the iincovcnaiited servants range from iiItJO 
per annum up to iiflOO. A native who lately 
presided in the “smalLcause court” in Cal¬ 
cutta received £1-560 per auuuin.^ The Mo¬ 
hammedans are most patronised by the Indian 
authorities, but Hindoos also, in an inferior 
degree, liold important posts. A Parsce })rc- 
sides over the factory, at Bombay, and lias 
Europeans serving under him.^ It is sur¬ 
prising that the Parsecs are not more fi'c- 
quently employed; they are the most upright 
among the natives, have most real respect for 
Europeans, united with more dignity, [rrobity, 
independence, loyalty, and intelligence. 

It is alleged that there are now in Calcutta 
many natives who have risen from the meanest 
officers of 2 )olice by money-lending, the money 
having been obtained by 2 >edilation and bri¬ 
bery, and that these 2 >orsoiis not luj /'cqnently 
have their former masters as their debtors. 
Extortion and oppression prevail everywhere, 
through the instrumentality of the iiatn^e 
ill spite of the company and its 
European officers, who are gradually becom¬ 
ing siniidy the siqitcrvisors of the native offi¬ 
cials, upon ■whom devolve all the labour, and 
■who are almost solely brought into close con¬ 
tact with tlie native 2 >opulatioin 

The constitution and history of the govern¬ 
ment of India were w'ell described by an emi¬ 
nent statesman as "" a great empire carrying 
on siihordiuatcly a great commerce—a state 
ill the disgnise of a merchant.” X 

"While these sheets arc going through the 
press the country is agitated by a discussion 
of the question—How shall India in future 
be governed?” The commons of Engl ami 
I has affirmed the extinction of the East India 

* iilhur SliUs, E^q*, t Ibid. 

% Edmund Biukq. 
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Gumpany, but lias not yet agreed iipon any other 
form of goveruineut as a substitute. Lord Pal- 
luerstou, as Lead of the govcniiiieut dissolved 
ill the begiuniug of this year, brought forward 
a measure which received a large siipportj 
and provoked an extensive oppositiou^ espe* 
oiaUy beyond the walls of parliament. Tlie 
goverunient of the Earl of Derby, which suc¬ 
ceeded that of Lord Palmeraton, brought for- 
n ard another measure, more complicated, but 
more popular, or, at least, more specious in a 
l>opular sense. These two measures are still 
before the legislature and the couatry, and 
the issue of the discussion must be reserved 
for allot!let chapter. 

It is impossible not to concur with a state¬ 
ment made by Mr, Blangles in the house, that 
the company have reudered great services to 
the country, and, on tlie whole, governed 
India well, X^or is it possible to refuse con¬ 
currence to the statement of Colonel Sykes, 
also made Ironi liis place in the legislature, 
that the company have maintained in India a 
better government than that of any con¬ 
tinental pow^er in Europe, The language of 
Henry Thoby Prinsep, Esep, one of the ablest 
of the present directors, is just:—'' We have 
keiJt the countryj and governed it for a hun¬ 
dred years, with honour to Euglaud, and 
benefit to India " Such facts ought not, and 
must not, be lost sight of in any new arrange- 
meuts, nor in the estimate which the country 
forms of the character and history of the East 
India Company, The improvements de¬ 
manded for India by this country have in some 
instances been anticipated by the directors 
or the local goveriiilient of India, and in 
other cases responded to by a jirompt adop¬ 
tion of what general opinion declared necessary. 
In some instances the company have yielded 
to the public voice what, if better instructed 
on Indian afifairs, the people of England would 
not have desired. Difficulties in India, aris¬ 
ing from concessions upon which the will of 
England was strongly set, but Tvliich, in them¬ 
selves, "were unwdse or inopportune, and in 
some cases unjust, have undoubtedly arisen. 
Within the last few years great strides in the 
direction of improvement have been made. 
The settlement of the Puujaub has assumed 
a most satisfactory issue. Scinde presents 
an aspect of good government, pleasing as 
it is instructive. As shown on a former 
page, the native tribes along the whole line 
of tJie Afghan and Beloocliee frontiers of the 
Punjaub and Scinde have been tamed down 
by the justice, wisdom, firmness, and adminis¬ 
trative aptitude, happily blended in the policy 
and mental qualities of the men to whom the 
directors wisely committed tiie task. In the I 
hill countries of Central India, along the [ 
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ranges of ghauts, and in those v ild jungles ur 
desert districts on the Irontici's of iudependent 
states, lawless hordes have been trained to in¬ 
dustry, and han ds wh ich h ad b een expe r t onl y i n 
nnehliiig the weapons of hostility, have already 
become skilful in the use of the implements of 
peace. It would be no exaggeration, and 
scarcely a figure of speech, to say that the spear 
has been turned into the pruning-hook, and the 
sword converted to the ploughshare. That 
such results have not been everywhere accom¬ 
plished is not more true than that everywhere 
some progress is made towards their realiza¬ 
tion. The great mutiny has not at all ub- 
a traded tliis process over a large area of 
country, and it will ultimately even open 
up facilities for tire speedier adiievement of 
civilization, by the new instnmientalities 
which it wuU certainly call into life, ami 
the more vivid impressiou of the prestige 
of British power which victory will create. 

The general result of all these impruvements 
in administration, combined with the security 
which our rule 1ms for the first time given to 
property against the ravages of war and fiscal 
rapacity, has been a great and rapid growth of 
ge ne ral prospe r 11}^ *' ^ What ev er be th e issue 
j of the discussion now peuetratiug the couidry, 
it is certain, tliat in any scheme for the future, 

an intermediate, non-political, and perfectly 
independent body, in concuiTence vitU her 
majesty*s government, is an indit^peHsable 
necessity, without which there cun be no 
absolute security for good government.’'jf 
No circumstance in the histoiy of the com¬ 
pany has perhaps given so much offence to 
the English people as the alleged disposition 
to discourage native Christians, and debar 
I them from office. During the recent iiarlia- 
iuentary and public discussions on tliis sub¬ 
ject papers were moved for in the commons 
in reference to a Hindoo convert to Gliris- 
tianity in a native regiment at Jleernt, an 
event which occurred a considerable number 
of years ago. The correspondence discloses 
the spirit of the government at tkat time, 
and which has too much ekaraefensed it 
since. A ilajor Boye, who commanded tlie 
battalion in which the occurrence of tJie con¬ 
version took place, made a fumal complaint 
that the clergyman baptised tiie convert 
without his (the majorh) oousenil The man 
Avas removed tVom the I'egiment Ij/ order of 
iko govormr in coumll^ the event Laving 
filled the council with “consternation.” Tlic 
wliole tone of the correspondence, witJi many 
other incidents, show tliat no efforts were 

* Memormidtmi of the in Urn Admlnh- 

iMihit of Iudiu^ 

f Jddre^<s of the Court of Dh eclore to lord Bai- 
mmloiu 
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made to accustom tlie soldiery to tlio idea 
til at they had a right to become what they 
ideased as to religious profession^ without fear 
of mole station or clisfaYOur; there was no 
effort made to lead the raeu to regard it as a 
right, that they ought jealously to claim. 

Another of the most fertile causes of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the company in England has 
been the prohibition of Europeans from hold¬ 
ing land on any account whatever. It is not 
here necessary to review this fact as a feature 
of policy. The company ^vas undoubtedly 
jealous of the energy, enterprise, and inde¬ 
pendence which English settlers would display, 
and the intrusion into the government of 
India w'hich a considerable British po 2 >uIation, 
having a permanent interest in the country, 
■would be sure to anake. At the same time it 
was the belief of the old Indians/’ tliat the 
settlement of foreigners would arouse tlie 
prejudiees and nationality of the natives, and 
])rovoke insurrection. It is passing strange 
tliat if the natives have learned submission 
to Europeans as conquex^ors, botving to their 
authority, and surrendering revenues from 
the land, that the people "would be less 
ivilliiig to offer homage when the European 
clenieiit in the country was strengthened. 
The company discouraged tire colonization of 
India, froui tJic belief that it w^as impractic¬ 
able, the characteristics of the climate being 
unfavourable. A few elevated situations \vould 
furnish opportunities for English culture, hut, 
except ns planters of indigo, stigar, and rice, 
by the sole instrumentality of native labour, 
the settlement of Europeans as agriculturists 
is generally impossible. Even in the hill dis¬ 
tricts ^^tlie hill fever,and otlier diseases, 
would sw^eep away Europeans w^ho ventured 
to locate themselves* 

This chapter cannot be more appropriately 
closed than by a list of the governors-general 
of India, and of the 2>resident3 of the Board 
of Control, brought down to the 2>resent time. 
These lists will be useful for reference in other 
portions of the History. The following are 
the names of those "who have held office as 
governors-general and administrators of India, 
witli the dates of their api)ointment: those 
prior to the act of 1773 having been styled 
^"adraiiiistrators;'’ those between 1773 and 
the act of 1833, “ governor a-general of Fort 
\\niiam;" those from 1833 to the present 
time,'' governors-general of India in council/' 

Alexandei' Dcutsod, Jaiitiary 37* 1748. 

W'ilhain. Fjtchc, Jaiamry 8, 1763. 

Eager Drake, August 8, 1752. 

Colonel Eubert Cliv*c, March 25, 1758. 

Henry Vausittart, Novomher 28, 1759. 

John Speucer, NoveuTber 26, 1764. 

Lord Clive (secouQ time), June 1, 1764. 


Hany Yevclst, Jauiuuy 26, 1767. 

John Cartier, December 16, 1769. 

IVm'en Hastings, April 25, 1771. 

John Maepbersoa (proWsionally), February 1, 1786, 

Lord ilaeartney, July, 1785 (declined office). 

Lord Cornwallis, February 34, 1780. 

Major-gentu-al M', Meadows, April 28, 1790. 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teiginnouth), September 19,17U2. 
Sir Alurcd Clarke (provisionally), September 30, 1707 
Lord Morningtou (l^Iarquis of Wclleslev), October 4, 
1797. 

Blartjwis Cornwallis (second time), January 9, 1S95. 
Died October 0. 

Sir George TJ. Eaiiow (appointment revoked by bis iiia^ 
josty), I'ebrmiiy 19, 1806. 

Lord Miuto, July 9, 1SO0. 

Earl of hi oka (Marquis of Hastings), Noveiuber 18, 
1812. 

George Canning, March 37, 1822 (declined office). 
William, Lord Anilierst, October 23, 1822. 

\V. B. Briyley (provisionally), March 23, 1828. 

Lord W^iJliam Eentiuck, March 13, 1828. 

IFiJIiam, Lord ileytesbmy (ajjpolntmeiit revoked by hk 
ina|esiy), January 2S, 1835. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe (provisionally), Afajvli 20, 1835, 
George, Lord Auckland, August 12, 1836. 

Edwai'd, Lord EUc a borough (revoked Ijv couii of direc¬ 
tors, May 1, 1844), October 20, 1841. 

W. ’W. Bird (provisionally), 1S44. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge (\lscount Hal’ditige), May 6, 1844. 
James Andrew, hlai'qma of Dalhousie, August 4> 1847. 
Charles John, Tiscount Canning, July, 1855. 

Tlie foliowiug are the names of those who 
have held the office of presideut of the hoard 
of commissioners for the affairs of India biuce 
its coustitutiou ill 1784 

Thomas, Lord Sydney, September 3, 1784, 

Eight Hon. \Y. Wyndliam Grenvihc, March 12, 1799. 
Right Hon. licm-y Dundas, June 28,1793. 

George, Yisemmt Lcvvisbaiiij May 19, 1801. 

Robert, Yfscount Castlereagh, Jidy 12, 1802. 

Gilbert, Lord Minto, February 12, 1806. 

Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, July IG, 1806. 

Eight Hoii. George Tierney, October 3, 1806. 

Eight Hon, Eobci't Diiiidas, April 6, 1807. 

Dudley, Earl of Hajrowby, July IG, 1807- 
Right Hon. Robert Dun das (second time), Kovtnjhtr 13. 
1809. 

Robert, Eai-l of Buckingham shire, April 7, 1ST 2. 

Right Hon. George Canning, June 20, 1816. 

Right Hou. Charles Bathural, July 16, 1831. 

Right Hon. C. Wat kin WiOiams Wjun, Jnly 8, 1S22. 
Robert Dun das, discount Melville, Fehrnary 7, 1828. 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough, April 24, 1828. 

Right Hou. Charles Grant, December 6, 1S30, 

Edward, Lord Ellenhorougli (accoud time), December 20 

1834. 

Right Hou. Sir John Cam Hobhonse, Bart., April 39, 

1835. 

Edward, Lord Elleuborough (third time), April 9, 1841. 
W. F. Fitzgerald, liOrd Fitzgerald and Yesci, October 28, 
1841, 

Frederic J., Earl of Ripon, ATay 23, 1843. 

Sir Jolin Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton (second time), 
July 10, 1846. 

El gilt Mon. Fox Manic, Febj’uary 5, 1852. 

Right Hon. J. C. llerries, February 27, 1852. 

Right Hon. Sir Chm-ks Wood, Bark, December 28,1852. 
Right Hou. R. Yernon Smith, 1855. 

Edwaid, Lord Elleuboiough (fourth time), February, 
1858. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP Till BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE {Contimted). 


RE\"ENUE* 

OssE of the most important subjects connected 
witli governmeut must of course be revenue; 
it is not only *Ulie sinews of war/’ but the 
sinews of peace* The mode in which the 
reyenue of a government is obtained is a test 
of its civilisation. 

The priuciplos of taXi-ition adopted in India 
are of Hindoo origin, although most writers 
attribute them to the Mohammedan con¬ 
querors* They systematised, but nearly 
all tlieir schemes were based on the ancient 
customs which they found in existence* 
Various modifications have been introduced 
by the Eritlsb, as circumstances arose to 
require tberUy and the result is tlie existing 
systems of the Honourahle East India Com¬ 
pany. 

The taxation of the people of British 
India is computed at about five shillings per 
head, while in the British Isles more than 
ten times that amount is paid* In India 
about seventy per cent* of the entire taxation 
Mis upon the agriciiltuml povtion of the com¬ 
munity. 

There are three chief boards of revenue— 
those of Bengal, the north-western provinces, 
and Madras. In Bombay there is a revenue 
coinmiesioii. The country is divided into 
revenue divisions, which are under the charge 
of officers, 'whose chief, and sometimes exclu¬ 
sive, functions, are the collection and rcgnla- 
tion of the revenue* 

The revenue year ends on the 30th of 
April, and therefore tlie amount received in 
1S57-8 is not yet reported in detad. For 
1856--7 it w-as as follows 

Lund revenue £16,682,908 

Opium. 4 , 487,369 

Salt.. * * 2,362,308 

Cuatama * , .**,.*,***,.. . 2,029,270 

All other Eoureea of revenue, coai-"v 
prising stamps, post-office^ sayer, I 
abkarce, mint, 'marinej pilotage, I 
judicial electric telegraph receipts, f 
auhs^idlcs from native states, and [ 
misceUancous | 


3,605,702 


past fiscal year with that of 185‘2”3 will throw 
udffitional iight on the subject. 
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i 
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1,972,041* 

1,979,041 
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Total. 

27,753,314 

23,067,920 




Total.. £29,167,457 

'V^lien the vast area of territory, and the 
great resources of the country, are considered, 
this sum is beneath w'hat ought to be derived, 
without hardship to the population, if the 
scheme adopted was in liamony with econo- 1 
in leal science, j 

A comparative view of the revenue of the 


The three principal sources of finance upon 
which the government draivs are land, opium, 
and salt. Land is the greatest of all, and 
shall therefore receive notice first. 

Before giving a general \new of the system 
of land TGvenue, it is necessary to expjlain 
the meaning of some terms* 

The word zeminclct}* is Persian, and means 

landholder.” It was originally given to the 
Hindoo chiefs, who held hereditary posses¬ 
sion* The Moguls applied the name to 
officers appointed to collect revenue, and to 
receive for themselves a certain per-centage, 
NMieii land in British India is said to he held 
under the zemindm^ s^stemf it is intended to 
be understood that tenants cultivate it under 
a landlord who stands between them and tlie 
government. The landlord may he a here¬ 
ditary chief, or a village corporation, or a 
district officer, but be is a iniddieinan between 
the people and the government. 

The r^ot sj/steni expresses the fact that the 
cultivator is the proprietor ; he is immediately 
the tenant of the government. 

The middlemen of India are found under 
various designations—and mootet- 
ilars of hladras ; the dessa^cs and jnozmndarg 
of Gujerat; the deshmoaks of the Deccan and 
Bombay; the taloolcdars of the Bloguls, Ac. 

Proprietors and headmen are variously 
called —zemindars in JBengaJ and the north¬ 
western provinces • llmm^as in Rajpootana; 
jyotaih in Blalwa, Onjei^at, and the Deccan; 
merrassidars m the Carnatic; vellak^^s in 

* Of tjjjs sum £566,694 arc receipts from native states 
towaicLs the support of Erilish troops for their pro- 
feetbn. 

t Cost of collection charged against general reveimes, 
and said to be equal to the gross amount collectctl , aetual 
net revenue from these would therefore be mL 
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llie suiitlieni pciiiuaula; and jmUecdars in 
tlie Punjaub, 

Tkc security and content men t of tlie people 
uf India mainly depend iipon tlie administra¬ 
tion of jnstice and tlie regulation of tbe 
reyenne. The manner in whicli the entire 
economical condition of nearly tbe whole 
]>opnlation is determined hy the management 
of the rcveinie department cannot, by persons 
unacquainted with India, be understood 
without especial explanation’'* Throughout 
the greater part of India there is no inter¬ 
mediate laiidlaid between the cultivator and 
the government. The rent is not paid to a 
landlord nlio has no cbiini upon the taxes. 
^J'he rent and taxes are identical, or at all 
events the assessment of the one regulates 
the other, tlie government being tlie possessor 
of the estate in its fee simple. “ The history 
of the revenue administration of India is the 
history of landed property, and of tlie econo¬ 
mical condition of the whole agrictdtural 
liopnlation." f It is computed that on an 
average of the cultivated lands throughout 
India a tax of 0^. (kl, per acre is levied. 
This is alleged to be ecxual to one-fourth of 
tlie gross ]>roduce. 

Ill 17Go, when tlie IMogul granted Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa to the comx)any, the subject 
of revenue necessarily arose for consideration. 
During tlie first four years of the English 
possession tlio native officers previously en¬ 
gaged in collecting the revenue were retained 
in their offices, and the system previously in 
existence continued to he worked. The sys¬ 
tem. was then termed the ssemin- 

dars and district registrars contracting for the 
revenues with the company. 

The history of the English revenue since 
tlien has been condensed and summed hy 
Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P., in the following 
form:—^ 


In llijd supervisors, being covenanted 
servants of the eoinx>any, were appointed in 
each district to report on the existing re¬ 
venue system, with a view to its amend¬ 
ment. 

In 1772, by xiroclamation, dated the lltli 
of ;A[ay, the company asserted their authority 
muler the ilognl’s grant to the dewamee^ 
or civil government, and, by regulations 
dated the lltli of IMay, a system of lease for 
five years to tlie highest bidder uas in¬ 
augurated. 

In 1770 instructions were issued by the 
directors, authorising tlie sale of lands in 
default of payment on the part of the zemin¬ 
dars or landholders with whom the govern¬ 
ment contracts were made. 


* Mem orial of the Hotiouvabie EaH hidla ComimtH* 

t Ibid. 


' In 1T81 regulations were framed ami 
passed by the governor in council, estab¬ 
lishing a plan of annual leases; preference lu 
he given in all cases to the zemiiulars. 

In 1789, by a minute of the goveruor* 
gcneiul (Lord Cornwallis), a settlenieiit, in¬ 
volving a fixed ]>ayment of revenue for ten 
years, was an non need. 

In 1793, by iwoclamatioii, dated the 
of Mar ell, the decennial settlement was do- 
dared to be permanent and irrevocable fur 
I ever, and regulations were framed for carry¬ 
ing it out. 

In 1799 nil act was jmssed relaxing Ibu 
stringent power of sale given theretofore to 
the government o^'er the estates of defaulting 
zemindars. 

In 1H02 the ])erniaiient revenue system of 
Bengal was extended to a portion of the 
Madras presidency, in uliieh, under the aus¬ 
pices of Muni'o, a system had been estabJished 
of direct dealtng with individual cultivators, 
on yearly agreements, witli allowances lor 
irrigation or other improvements, and [iro- 
%'iding also for the liability of villages for^ 
individual defaults. 

In 1803—d the district called the Ba- 
rahmal, in Madras, was niax)ped out into 
zemindairies, and disx>osed of on fixed per¬ 
manent ter ms A After many changes and 
modificatioiis of system, we find-— 

In IS IT three difierent eys terns existing in 
different parts of Madras;—!, The Corn¬ 
wallis, or zemin cl arry system; 2. The ryot- 
war, or Miinro system, above described; and 
0. The village system of leases for years of 
all the lands comprised in the village, to¬ 
gether with all the profits; the liability fur 
rent, and the duty of internal management, 
being committed to the leaseholders collec- 
tively.f 

In 1820 the ryot war system was made 
general through all x>arts of the Madras pre - 
sidency not already permanently assessed. 

In 1821 a commission was ajjjiointed to 
investigate and report upon alleged abuses iu 
the revenue system of the north-west pro¬ 
vinces, and in 1822, hy Eegulation \TI., a 
system, of which Mr. Holt Mackenzie was the 
author, was promnlgated, the leading object 
of wliich was to combine the advantages 

* A full account of the land revenue system^ ns it ex¬ 
isted iu 1813, will be found in the tiUIi report of the 
llgnse of Common a of that year. 

t The first of these systems, the zemin^ari’y, prevailed 
lu Gaujam, Tiza^patum, Enjahmundry, Masulij^atam, 
GnulorCj Salem, Ciungleput, Cuddalore, and iJie Pollams, 

i ihe second, or ryot war—iu Malabar, Canarn, Coiiu- 
batorc, ^Irtdui'a, and DIudiguL 

Tlte third, or villa^^c syslem—iu tbe ceiled dlativeU, 
N el lore, A root , Paluaud , TricLinoxioly, Tinncvelly, and 
Taiijorc. 
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of the ryotwar system ^Yit'h that of village 
leases* 

In lB2Tj hy the Bombay code of regiila* 
tions, the work of ^Ii\ iMountstuart Elphiii- 
stone, a system was estahlished, whicli, with 
siihseqiient modificationSj still exists* 

In 18SB, hy Regulation IX* {under Lord 
AVilliam Eentinck), the settlement of the 
north-west provinces was further carried out, 
and in 1842 it was completed. In the 
working of tliis system native functionaries 
were largely employed. In the north-Avest 
provinces, Madras, and Bombay, the offices 
of collector and magistrate were at this time 
united in the same person* In Bengal they 
were kept distinct* 

In 1844 >Scinde (in whicli territory a plan 
of collecting land revenue under military 
Buperintendeuce had been attempted by Sir 
diaries Napier) was annexed to Bombay, and 
partly subjected to the same system with that 
presidency. 

In 1847 a system of thirty years' leases of 
‘'fields'' (the name given to so much laud as 
one man and a pair of bullocks could culti¬ 
vate) WHS estahlished in part of the Bombay 
presidency^—the homidaiies of the fields to 
he marked by stones-—portions of the terri¬ 
tory being also annually let for grazing 
grounds. Under this system the dealings 
of the government were (on the ryot wav 
plan) witli the individual cultivators. The 
fields were to be sold in default of pay¬ 
ment* 

In 1S4D the Punjaub BTstem of decennial 
contracts with tlie village communities \vas 
established, at tlie suggestion of the IjaW'- 
rences, hy Lord Dalhoiisie* 

A paper, "sliowing under what tenures, 
and subject to wlint land-tax, lands are held 
in the several presidencies of India,” w^aa 
lately returned to parliament, " Returns,” 
il lustra ting the surveys and assessments in 
the north-west provinces, Bombay* and Ma* 
dras, liave also been laid before tlie legisla¬ 
ture, and disclose the following condition of 
revenue affairs. 

Lakd Revenue Systeji ix BnxOAn* — 
The land is held hy zemindars, who pay an 
annual fixed sum in perpetuity, the estates 
being liable to be sold on default of payment. 
The land-tax is supposed to be half the 
rental* Between the landlords or zemindars, 
and the cultivators, there are nearly always 
middlemen, and sometimes several renters be¬ 
tween them* Tills s\’stem was instituted by 
the Marquis Cornwallis, in 1703, with the 
object of creating a native landed aristocracy : 
the project w^as unfortunately ajiproved of in 
England, so as to blind men to the necessary 
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results of such a scheme* It has issued nmst 
mischievously, both for the government and 
the people* It is known hy the designation 
t>f '' the permanent settlement*” The repre¬ 
sentations made of this scheme hy persons 
competent to judge of its operations give a 
picture of oppression and injustice truly ter¬ 
rible* In order to cari'y out Ids plan of 
creating a native aristocracy, it was necessary 
for Lord Cornw’allis to sw'eep away the rights 
of the lyots* IMultitudes, W'ho from time im¬ 
memorial had an inheritance in the land, 
were suddenly dispossessed in favour of Lord 
Cornw^allis's zemindars. These soon made 
tlieir newly-acquired privileges felt by the 
victims whom the conceit and ignorance of 
the govenioi^-general liad placed in their 
potver. The ryots w^ere subjected to a series 
of grinding exactions so utterly merciless, 
that it is extraordinary how the stereotyped 
phrases of "the mild and gentle Hindoo” 
could have ever obtained amongst Europeans, 
who wutnessed the cruel despotism of these 
avaricious and remorseless tyrants. The cul¬ 
tivators of Bengal are ground down into 
misery by a horde of merciless native rack- 
renters, unrighteously created, paitly as a 
better medium of revenue, partly from a wrealf, 
vain* and criminal sympathy with aristocratic 
institutions* “They (the zemindars) take 
from them (the ryots or cnltivators) all they 
can get; in short, they exact wdiatever they 
please* The ryots have no defence whatever 
but that of removal; they may decline to pay 
what is exacted, and quit the land*” * The 
“ permanent settlement” has produced more 
distress and beggary, and a greater change 
in the landed property of Bengal, than has 
happened in the same space of time in any 
age or country hy the mere effect of internal 
regulations* Mr* Piddington, a civilian, in 
his replies to tlie queries of the hoard of 
revenue, says, in reference to these extortions 
—“ I fear to be discredited when I state, that 
from twenty to forty per cent, on the actual 
juvmiahiaidi (legal rent) is yearly extorted 
from the poor ryot.” It has been the custom 
to launch angry impeachments against the 
company for this state of things, both in par¬ 
liament and throughout the country; and 
wlicnevei* any disappointed person returned 
from India, the relation of the zemindars and 
ryots w^as a fruitful theme of discourse in 
opposition to the committee in Leadenlmll 
Street, 

In a defence of their conduct and policy 
lately put forth hy the East India Company. 
the evil of this system has been frankly 
acknow’lodged, the error of Lord Cornw-allis 

* Ffff^ of fjie Ctmniitiee in 
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described as sncb, and the company urges 
that it had no more power to change tlie 
relation of the ssemindar or landlord of Bengal^ 
wdth the ryot, than the English government* 
has had the power of altenng the relation of 
the owners and occupiers of the soil in those 
provinces of Ireland where such has been 
least satisfactory. It cannot be denied, how¬ 
ever, that a long period has elapsed since the 
government of Cornwallis without adequate 
endeavours to apply a corrective in Bengal. 
The company takes credit to itself for not 
having imitated the Cornw^allis system in 
other portions of India, and for having, hy 
its recent surveys and magisterial regulations, 
done much to prevent litigation, always in 
India unfavourable to the poor man, and for 
defining his rights. The tenacity, however, 
of old impressions wdiich characterises the 
Hindoos, has kept alive the idea of a right 
still existing in the actual cultivator to hold 
his land at a rent fixed by custom, not by 
arbitrary wdll; and this traditionary feeling, 
from which the landlords themselves are not 
exempt, must form the basis of anything that 
can be hereafter done to improve the tenure 
of the Bengal ryot,^ 

Bysteii op Lanu Revenue in the IN'obth- 
Westerh PuovrxcEs.- —The mode of assess¬ 
ing laud in these provinces is much supe¬ 
rior to tliat pursued iu Bengal, The plan 
adopted by Lord Cornwallis was happily 
avoided iu “ the settleiiieut of the ter¬ 
ritory within the limits of the lientenant- 
governorsliip, w^hen the w^ars conducted under 
the government of the Marquis Wellesley led 
to the acquirement of these districts. At 
first the arrangements for land taxes were 
provisional, and this state of things was allowed 
to continue many years, the company vdshing 
to gain experience, and being warned against 
precipitancy by the wmrking of the perma¬ 
nent settlement” in BengaL After thirty 
years, during w^hich the company’s officers 
made themselves acquainted wnth the capa¬ 
bilities of the country, the settlement of the 
provinces began, and was completed in 1844 . 
Tlie ancient tenure of those districts was that 
of “ village communities.” The descendants 
of those who originally conquered or reclaimed 
the land held it as a community. There 
were inhabitants of “tbe ^ullage ” (or district 
of territory so called), renting plots from those 
who descended from the ancient possessors; 
such tenants were generally removable, but 
sonietiiiies fixity of tenure had been in par¬ 
ticular cases granted. The East India Com- 
]iany determined upon recognising the rights 

* Mt-morandurn of Up Tmprovpmpnh hi the Admlms- 
imthn oj hidm^ 
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of the village communes. In order to ensure 
certainty as to the proper boundaries of pro-' 
per ties, and the most equitable assessment, a 
detailed survey ivas made of an area of 
seventy-two thousand square miles, inhabited 
by a population of nearly twenty-four millions 
0 f p erson s. S etti erne nts were m ade for twe nty 
and some for tliirty years ; some of those 
made in the earlier years of the adjustment 
are now nearly run out, and the occupancy 
has been satisfactory alike to the govei^mcnt 
and the tenant. A revenue of four mHlions 
sterling is obtained from tlie north-uTSt 
government, the collection being easy, and 
tbo people contented. The following ac¬ 
count of the survey and assessment of the 
north-western 2:)ro vine es, issued by the India- 
house, null explain the ivhole 2>rocess of these 
operations, and enable the student of these 
pages to enter intelligently into the discus¬ 
sions which are now conducted, not only 
among polidcians and political economists, but 
by many wdio have not qualified themselves 
to pronounce any opinion upon the subject:— 
The objects of the survey w'cre, first, to fix 
on each meha^ or estate an assessment ^^cal¬ 
culated so as to leave a fair surjilus profit;” 
and “for the punctual payment of that sum, 
the land is lielcl to be per25etually hypothe¬ 
cated to the government; ” secondly, to 
determine who are the “ persona 

entitled to receive this surplus t^rofit. The 
right thus determined is declared to he herit¬ 
able and transferable, and the entitled 

to it are considered the proprietors of the 
land, from whom the engagements for the 
annual payment of the sum assessed by 
govermnent on the mebal are taken.” Tlie 
proprietors, wdien there are more than one, 
being jointly and severally responsible for the 
Slim assessed on each mchal, it also became 
necessary to determine the rule according (o 
wdiicb they should slmre tlie profits, or malve 
good tlie losses on the estate. ’\\Tien the 
proprietors were numerous, as was generally 
the case, engagements w^ere taken only from 
a few of the body {hmiherdars) who, for them- 
selves and their co-proprietors, tindertook to 
manage the mehal, and the sum assessed 
on it 

The first step in the jii'ocess w’aa to adjust 
the lioundaries of each mouzahj* or village, 
and to prepare a map showing each field com- 
jjrised iu the moussah. This being com¬ 
pleted, the settlement officer pii'oceeded to 
determine the assessment to be fixed on the 
land, by estimating, with as near an approach 
to accuracy as the means at his disj^osal would 

* 3rouzak tlocs not mean a village in the Englisli 
sense of the tcmi, bnt rather a rompnctly inhabited agri- 
culitiral district. 
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permitj wliat miglit be expected to be tlie net 
produce * to tlie proprietor during tbe period 
of settlement; and of this amount about two- 
tbirds was fixed as the demand of govern¬ 
ment. The village was then offered on these 
terms to the proprietors^ and if they con¬ 
sidered them too high, and declined to engage, 
the government either leased the estate to a 
farmer, or collected the rents direct from the 
cultivators; the excluded proprietors being 
entitled to a per'Centage (called maJilcana) at 
not less than five per cent, on the revenue, 
and also having the right, at the expiration 
of twelve years, of claiming to he re-admittod 
to the management. 

The-fiscal operation of fixing the amount 
of revenue to be paid by the village being 
completed, the next process was to ascertain 
and record tlie rights possessed by all parties, 
wliether called proprietors or not. When 
discordant claims were put forward, the ques¬ 
tion at issue was determined judicially on the 
spot. Provision is also made for maintaining 
the " record of rights in a correct condition, 
by causing registers of all changes in the 
village to be Icept by the pitticarree, or village 
accountant, copies of which are aumially for¬ 
warded to the collectors office, 

A portion of the Bengal province itself has 
been lately settled on the principles just stated 
as carried out uuder the Agra govcrnmeiit, 
adjusted to what is called the ryot war (the 
system of the ryot tenure) already explained. 
The district referred to is Cuttaeh, to which 
“the permanent settlements^ of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was not, from some cause, extended. 
The assessment is made on the holding of 
each ryot or tenant, but the collection is com¬ 
mitted to a delegation of tlie ryots upon the 
village plan, or as close an approximation to 
it as can he made where the land is held by 
ryot tenure. So well has this scheme operated 
in Cuttack, that it has been applied also to 
the territory lately acquired from the iu;^am. 
It is now only in course of introduction, Imt, 
so far, with the same satisfactory results whicli 
have been realised in Cuttack. Tlie plan has 
been much discussed in the India-house, and 
the directors have already recommended the 
hladras government, under which the ryot- 
war is prevalent, to take Into consideration 
its eventual adoption in that presidency, 

Laxd Revenue System in the Nox-ueou- 
LATXox PrvOvrxcEs,—The settlement of the 
various non -regulation provinces has proceeded 
upon ]iJans satisfactory to the people, and wliich 
hear an affinity in their general princij^Ies to 

* Bj net protliiee lei meant the siirijitis ’ivJiieli llie es¬ 
tate may yield after deducting the expenses of cultivation, I 
iiiclticling the profils of stock and wages of lalronr. J 


those described as adopted in the goYcrnnient 
of the north-west. The last experiment of 
the kind has been the only failure, where, 
doubtless it woiild liave also succeeded if 
time for its working had been obtained. This 
experitnent was made in Oude, and was 
among the circumstances whicli contributed 
to the revolt. The editor of a metropolitan 
journal thus UTites Throughout a great 
portion of Oude we found superior holders— 
some say proprietors, some say merely here¬ 
ditary farmers, hut at any rate, hereditary 
middlemen— holding large tracts between 
government and the culti^ atiug communities, 
and responsible for the revenue. In Bengal 
they were generally recognised as proprietors, 
and the rights of the sub-holders 'vvere re ¬ 
duced to vil. In the north-west provinces 
they were generally set aside, hut even to tlie 
present day there has been no more fertile 
source of argument and litigation than the 
rights of the most prominent of these talook- 
darB^ ae we call them, Home have obtained 
decrees against government in the civil courts, 
and many receive a per-centago in compro¬ 
mise of their rights, or alleged rights. Now, 
in Oude this talookdaree system was par¬ 
ticularly strong. Almost the whole country 
was parcelled out amongst great taloohdara 
or zemindars, and, though under a l\Ioham¬ 
mo dan government, these men w'cro almost 
universally Hindoos—in fact, native chiefs; 
certainly more than mere farmers—and they 
had obtained great xwescription, exercised 
great power and authority, and were, in fact, 
the feudatories (and very often the rebellious 
feudatories) of the government. They had 
their own forts, and troops, and guns. Under 
this system, the village proprietary rights, no 
doubt, became much more undefined, weak, 
and uncertain, tliau where tlie villagers hold 
direct of government; and, disused aud pre- 
carioiis, those rights were sometimes little 
remeiTibercd or valued. Here, then, when we 
took possession, was a very puzzling question. 
Witli wdiom was the settlement to he made ? 
The talookdai^a were strong aud in possession; 
the communities dormant, broken, ill-defined. 
It must take some time to Riippress tlie one, 
and resuscitate the other. Rut revenue ox>i- 
uion in tlie north-west provinces has long lun 
very strongly in favour of village proprietors; 
still stronger must it be in the Punjaiih, 
where there is no doubt about tlie mattGi^, 
and Oude was principally managed by officers 
from those provinces. The general result of 
the settlement has been to oust the talookdars, 
and make direct village settlements. Then 
immediately followed the rebellion. At first 
the falookdars bclmved well to us personally. 
They arc men of honour in tlieir w ay; with 
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the biiieliery of the rahhle they have no sym- 
iiatliy ; to protect all who seelv their protection 
is with them a point of honour. By none Imve 
so many European lives been saved as by these 
men, Bwt our government was altogether 
upset; no time had yet elapsed sufficient to 
destroy the strength of the talookdnrs, or to 
enable the village proprietors to acq^uire 
strength in, or probably even any sufficient 
appreciation of their rights; the talooledars 
almost universally resumed what they con* 
sldered to he their own again, and seem to 
have met with popular support. Thus they 
became committed against government, and, 
being committed, our severities at Allahabad 
and at Cawnpore led them to fear the worst/' * 

The Punjaiib affords the company gratula- 
tion and triumph in the adjustment of its land 
revenue. When, in the Sikh territory 

was acq[uired, the settlement” of it was 
committed to officers who had gained expe¬ 
rience under the lieutenant-governorship of 
Agra, In many respects the government of 
tlie Panjauh has been more successfully ad¬ 
ministered than til at of Agra,—^the depart¬ 
ments of education and public works will 
exemplify this,—and in revenue a claim to 
superiority is also well founded. The settle- . 
meat made more rapid, and, so far at least, 
more satisfactory progress, than in the north¬ 
west* This, however, would naturally arise 
from the tentative character of the proceed¬ 
ings in the one case, and the assured and 
bold procedure of experience in a well-proved 
system in the other. Tlie lettings in the 
Ihmjaub are on terms more favourable to the 
cnltivatora by twenty-five per cent* The 
result is universal contentment on the part of 
the people, and an easily collected and flourish¬ 
ing revenue for tlie government.*(■ The Piin- 
janb system is in fact the village and ryot 
systems combined, as in Cuttack. There is, 
however, diversity* The zemindar system—^ 
with some qualification in favour of the 
tenants, and the ryots, with but little inter¬ 
mixture of tlie village system—exists in the 
lulls and in some places in the doabs. As 
far as circumstances and actual proprietary 
rights allow, the Agra system is introduced 
in all the non-regulation provinces. 

The Land RnvrxuE System in Bombay*— 
In all southern India the ryot tenure is pre¬ 
dominant, although in many directions otlier 
tenures were found in existence by the British 
when conquest placed the territory under their 

* Tlie Ttmrs, it paper ^)x\ch. contains hitelh- I 

pence on the subject of Indian governTnent and policy, 
ah Giving an extensive acquaintance with the snhjcct. 

I Reports of the Comm^monern of ths Pmijmth / Par- 
Jiamcnlary lilne ^ooks. 


control* The Bombay ryot holds his land at 
a fixed rate, and as long as he pays it he can¬ 
not he dispossessed, hut he is at liberty to 
give up the wliole, or a part, whenever he 
may be so disposed* Until lately the asscBs- 
ments were too lieavy, but the company made 
a considerable sacrifice of revenue to reduce 
the rate, and the improvement which has fol¬ 
lowed, both in the personal comfort of the ryot, 
and the state of the land which he cultivates, 
is very ohservahle* Here, as in the nortli- 
west, tlie survey has been productive of the 
greafe.st benefit. The details of the process 
by which a better state of things is being 
produced in the tenures of land in Bombay 
cannot he so briefly, and at the same time 
completely, detailed, as in the following ex¬ 
tract from a paper, issued by the court of 
directors, on the survey and assessment of 
the Bombay territory t — 

The first step in the "process is to deter¬ 
mine the boundaries of the village. The 
area is then measured and mapped off into 
survey-fields. If the land is unoccupied, 
no division of a field is afterwards permitted. 
When a survey-field actually occupied iB 
owned by several proprietors or sharers, no 
joint responsibility is adinitted, but the sharers 
of each are separately shovm in the map, and 
the separate proprietorship continues until 
one of the sharers dies without heirs, or 
otherwise vacates his share ; on which event 
the vacated share must be taken np by the 
remaining sliarers, or, on their refusal, the 
whole field ninst be relinquished* The object 
of these iniles is to consolidate the small hold¬ 
ings, and set limits to the minute subdivision 
of landed property naturally arising from the 
Hindoo law of inheritance. Ent it is be¬ 
lieved that, in practice, no difficulty has in 
such cases been found in inducing the remain¬ 
ing sharers to undertake the responsibility. 

The fields of the village being tlnis mea¬ 
sured and mapped, the next process is that 
of classification, for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the relative value of the fields into 
which the land is divided* After a minute 
examination of the physical chaTactera of the 
soil, its depth, eoinpoaition, the following 
considerations are taken into account as re¬ 
gards the fields of the same village—viz., 
‘Hheir nateal productive capabilities; their 
position with respect to the village, as afford¬ 
ing facilities or otherwise for agricnJtiu'al 
operations ; and, in the case of garden or idce- 
lands, the supply of water for irrigation.” 

I The measurement of the fields having been 
completed, and their classification determined, 
the amount of the assessment is next to be 
fixed. This operation is not performed by 
1 inquiring into fire actual produce of the fields, 
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but rather by an examiualion into the pr<?-1 
vioiis fiscal history of auch groups of villages 
as are Llistingnished by similar physical cha¬ 
racteristics. The statements of former col¬ 
lections, remissions, and balances, are collated 
with the existing rates of assessment. The 
climate, position with respect to marlcets, agri- 
cnltwral skill, and the actual condition of the 
cultivators, are taken into account; and from 
a consideration of these combined circum¬ 
stances, rates are determined for each class of 
land; the object being to keep these rates 
'within the limits of the natural rent. The 
rates being thus fixed, have only to be applied 
to the surveyed fields. The assessment is 
not liable to mcrease for thirty years. Ko 
extra levy is made in consequence of im¬ 
provement raising the value of the tenure. 

Scincle is a non-regulation jn-ovince in con¬ 
nection with the government of Bombay, but 
the mode of assessment there has been peculiar. 
Until lately it was collected throughout the 
province in grain, by division of the crop, 
Tiie proceeds in the lianda of government 
were afterwards sold by reserve auction at 
what sometimes anioimled to famine prices. 
Cnsh assessments are now rapidly superseding 
su cli an obj ectionable levy. B e fore long Scinde 
will share with tlie presidency to which it is 
attached the advantage of a more equitably 
measured and distributed rate of taxation. 

Land Revenue in Madras. —In Madras 
the three systems already noticed are all 
found, and a fourth which is peculiar to the 
presidency, and called oolnngoo. This last 
exists only in Tanjorc and Tinnevelly. It 
is peculiar in two respects: the rent is 
dependant up’ion the price of grain, and a 
&]>ecial arrangeinent, as to jirofit and loss, 
exists between the government and the 
renter. The proportionate grain assess¬ 
ment needs no explanation. The arrange¬ 
ment as to profit and loss provides that if 
current prices in any year rise more than ten 
per cent., the government shonkl Imve all the 
profit thus accruing; whereas, if prices fail 
more than five per cent., the government sus¬ 
tains all that loss. 

The zemindar system in Madras has a sort 
of offshoot called mootalidarTg^ from Moo- 
tah/* a name given to a subdivision in the 
Northern Cirears, u'here the custom prevails 
which receives its name. 

The name of xemindarry is applied to all 
ancestral estates, wjnie mootahdarry is given 
to the settlements of 1803. 

Ryot war is, hoivever, the predominatliig 
scheme for land arrangements. The general 
settlements of the presidency have resulted 
from the labours of Colonel Reade, ami iNir 
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Thomas Miinro, whose arrangements received 
the most marked approval of the company. 
The assessments w^ere, however, excessive, 
and the ryots of Southern India were dis¬ 
contented and distressed until the late altera¬ 
tions for the melioration of their conditioin 
The annual settlement’' operates, not as an 
annual lease, hut as a recurring adjustment of 
the proportion of revenue to be levied. 

lu a work published a few years ago ^ by 
a gentleman well acquainted with botli the 
Bombay and Madras systems, the ryot war 
of the whole Leccan was discussed, and 
afforded a fair exhibitioxi of the state ol 
things botli at Bombay and Madras. The 
condition of this class of tenants is thus set 
forth The old plan was, we believe, sub¬ 
stantially this:—the government denmnd was 
pitched 80 high, that even in tlie most favour¬ 
able seasons a large portion of it always re¬ 
mained unrealized. The cultivator, with an 
assessment hanging over liim which he never 
conld liope to pay, ivas of course entirely in 
the hands of the revenue officers. These lat¬ 
ter, at the proper season, surveyed hi a crops, 
and, from the judgment they formed of them, 
assessed him for the year. Even this assess¬ 
ment was usually higher than it was found 
possible to collect, so that large remifisions 
had frequently to bo made, and considerable 
balances w^ere left unrecovered. The laults 
of such a system as this scarcely need to be 
pointed out. The constant meddling on the 
part of government officials—the large num¬ 
ber of these which the system rendered it 
necessary to cmploy^—the slavish depen da nee 
in which the ryot wws retained—the corrup¬ 
tion and petty tp'anny on tlic one hand, and 
the absence of manly and independent feeling, 
and, therefore, of energetic and enterprising 
industry on the other,—ivere all necessary re¬ 
sults of^uch arrangements. But, in addition 
to these, the revenue actually talieii appears 
to have been on au average (although the 
rates iu themselves ivere so small that an 
English faviner wmuld laugh to hear them 
announced) decidedly greater than native 
tenants, with such knowledge, skill, mate¬ 
rials, means, and industrial habits as they 
possessed, were able to j}ay without slowly 
diminishing their means for future cultiva¬ 
tion/' The new system by ivhicli that just 
described is being displaced is thus described 
by Mr, Green:— 

The principal operations in the Deccan sur¬ 
vey and assessment appear to he the following: 

I, The surface survey; to determine, and 
mark permanently, the boundaries of each 
village and of each fiekh 

* Tits Decsmi and ilielr Zand Tenure. By 

II. Green, Professor of Litei'aturc at Poonah College. 
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ir. A sUTvey siTid estimate of tlie qtiality 
of the soil ia each Reid; and the assigimient 
of a tediuical valoe to it per acre in an arti¬ 
ficial scale of relative values ranging from an 
anna and a half to sixteen annas. 

HI. The division of the districts into 
groups of villages^ snch that those of each 
group may be supposed to possess nearly 
equal advantages of climatej markets, and con¬ 
venience of carriage. 

IV. The imposition on each group of vil¬ 
lages of a total assessment, such as, from 
the past history of the group, it may fairly 
be expected to pay, and yet leave a con¬ 
siderable margin for the increase of the 
peasant’s stock, and the consequent exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. 

V. A merely arithmetical operation—to 
nit, the assignment to each field of its share 
of the assessment in proportion to its size 
and its place in the scale of relative values. 

At a time when the grossest inisrepresen- 
tations of the land tenure of India, and of the 
exactions of the East India Company are 
being made for political and party purposes, 
and for the still more censurable objects of 
private resentment, by persona who have re¬ 
turned from India disappointed in various 
ways, it is important to draw attention to the 
following statement of the easy terms in 
which land is held in Southern India, and the 
disinterested and generous treatment the ryots 
receive from the company under the new 
system;—The four Poonah talooks, with 
all the advantage of the largest market for 
agricultural produce in the Heccan, pay an 
average rent, it will be seen, of only seven 
annas and seven pies, or eoniething less 
than a shilling an acre! In the Indapore 
talook the average is 8el. an acre! In 
Hliarwar the laud of the best class, the famous 
black soil of India, that on which cotton 
is grown, pays on an average but 14 annas 
(Is, the rate for the most eligible por¬ 

tion of tills again being but 1 rupee, 7 annas, 
and 9 pies, or something less than three 
shillings ! What would an English, or even 
an Irish, farmer say to such rates as 8d. an 
acre for a whole district, or three shillings 
per acre for the best land to he had? The 
hold reduction of their demands to such rates 
as these reflects certainly the highest credit 
on the liberality of the government; and one 
cannot hut rejoice to see such a policy re¬ 
warded by an extension of agricultural indus¬ 
try, and the gradual restoration of the gross 
revenue to its former amount. But what 
volumes does the necessity for such rates 
tell of the wretched industrial character of 
the people, and their extreme unproductive- 
ness!” 


It is probable that the cultivators of the 
Deccan, however liberally dealt with as to 
taxation und rent (which are synonymous 
wdth them), will pay very little revenue, 
and remain miserably poor so long as mere 
coarse agricultural products are alone the 
result of their labour. The soil, the climate, 
the liberal terms on which land is held, the 
almost nominal amount of taxation, all favour 
a more enlig]ite3i e d, eii 1 ar ge d, a nd enter - 
prising use of the land than appears at pre¬ 
sent likely. If the ryot of the Deccan had 
land for nothing, he would be ordinarily 
wTetchedly poor, and in adverse seasons des¬ 
titute. For the sake of the improvement of 
the people, the attainment of a larger reve- 
mie, and the promotion of civilization, 
means must be tried under the auspices of 
I government for promoting a superior cultiva¬ 
tion, the application of capital to husbandry, 
and a spirit of bolder enterprise in matters 
connected with tlie tenure of land. 

So far as the revenue derived from the 
soil in India is concerned, the great majority 
of the people may be described as almost nn- 
taxed. The original right of the state to the 
land is recognised in India by the natives, 
and was reserved by the British when they 
obtained the sovereignty of the country. 
Wherever the land is let at its fair value,'—and 
we have shown tliat in many places it is let 
beneath its fair value,—the people pay no taxes 
except Buch as is derived from salt, opium, 
the post-office, and a few minor sources. The 
rent they pay to the landlord-—the govern¬ 
ment—is used for the general protection of 
the country, the administration of justice, 
and public u'orks. They are, so far as the 
amount of the rent goes, spared from taxes; 
and wdien it is remembered that neaily two- 
thirds of the whole revenue consists in the 
rent of land, the peojile of India are, as a 
whole, the most lightly taxed in the u^orld. 
The oppressed state of tlie Bengal cultiva¬ 
tors, as has been shown, is the work of native 
zemindars, not of the government ; but it is 
sad to reflect that the arrangement which has 
consigned them to such terrible exaction and 
injustice was the work of a British goveriior- 
generah It caimot be doubted that even in 
that case Lord Cornwallis intended that tlie 
rights of the cultivators should be secured, 
but tliey were too poor and too feeble to main- 
tain these rights before unprincipled native 
judges, in the face of the powerful zemindars ; 
and, as the board of directors admit, little by 
little, suh siientiaf their rights as a class have 
passed away. For this some remedy must be 
provided, both for the credit of the govern¬ 
ment and the condition of the people of 
Bengal. 
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Kevesde fro;ii Salt* —This may he con- 
Bidered the only tax whicli tiie ryot of 
India really feels* So far as tlio presidency 
of iladras is coneenied the revenue from salt 
is obtained by means of a monopoly* The 
following paper, published by the revenue 
department of the East India Company, will 
show at a glance the present eoudition of the 
salt duties throughout India : — 

Low^r jPronWeso/ Bengal .—Hate of duty 
2\ rupees per maimd of lbs, avoirdu¬ 
pois ; government salt sold to the people at 
cost price added to the duty; importation un¬ 
restricted, and facilities given to persons 
willing to manufacture salt imder excise re¬ 
gulations* 

North-western Pymuiee$. — Blamifacture 
{from saliferous earths) prohibited. Duty on 
2 >assiiig the frontier line, 2 rupees per niaiind, 
and 8 annas additional on crossing the Alla* 
hahad special line of chokeys. 

Pa-Salt-mines worked by the go¬ 
vernment, and the salt sold at the mines at 
2 rnpeea per maimcl. 

Fort Sl George. —The mauufactiire of salt 
a government monoiioly, the price charged 
to l>nrchaseTs being a rupee per maund* 
Importation permitted, on payment of a 
duty of 14 annas (seven-eighths of a rupee) 
per maund, supposed to be equivalent to 
the profit obtained on the monopoly of salt. 

Bombag.—No manufacture on the part 
of government. An excise duty of 12 aim as 
per maund levied on home-made salt, and 
a customs duty of oqual amount on im- 
ported salt. .. 

In some instanees this fax. has been levied 
instead of others which were more likely to 
bo burthensome, and the amount of remission 
on the wlioie in consequence of the salt duties 
has, according to the statements of the go* 
vernment, been greater than the tax tlius 
imposed* 

Although tlie salt tax was in some cases 
levied by the company where it did not 
previously exist, yet generally the imposition 
was one handed down from previous govern- 
meuts. Salt was an ancient source of revenue 
with most Asiatic sovereigns* At present it 
is calculated that the government is receiving 
a revenue from the fax in this commodity 
amounting to about two and a li&U millions 
sterling. 

The Oriti3i Eevexue,— This is derived in 
tivo forms: first, by a monopoly in the culti¬ 
vation and sale by the government of Bengal, 
and by opium farms in the Straits* settlements; 
secondly, by an export duty levied in Bombay 
on the article grown in the native states of 


Blalwa, and shipped from the fomer ]>lace* 
It is grown iu Bengal and in the settlements 
of the Straits entirely on government account, 
and sold by the company’s officers to mcr* 
chants, British or native. Merchants irom 
Bombay purchase it iu the native states in 
Mahva, and the governnient of that presi¬ 
dency exacts a transit duty. The effect of 
this monopoly on the one hand, and heavy 
transit duty on the other, is greatly to raise 
the price of tlie commodity, so that it has 
been sometimes sold for its weight in silver* 
The revenue at present being raised from this 
source is between four and five mUlioiis 
sterling. 

Objections Imve been strongly urged, both 
on etlncnl and economical grounds, against 
this source of revenue* The defence of the 
com 2 >aiiy is, that if the government did not 
take the cultivation under its own control, and 
tax highly its transit from the native states 
into their territories, the poppy would be ex¬ 
tensively grown on 2 >rivate account, and the 
drug become so cheap, as to be made an 
article of commerce by the people of India, 
to their injury morally and physically. As 
to selling it to tbe Chinese, who purchase 
nearly all that is produced, it is urged, that 
it is as impossible in commerce to take into 
account the uses made of articles for which 
there is an export mai^ket, as it would he, iu 
the case of imported commodities, to institute 
an inquiry as to how they were produced. 
Such a prineiple v^as never established in 
morals, and would be impracticable if applied 
to trade. Considered in a fiscal point of 
view, the com]>any regards it as an advan¬ 
tageous and equitable source of revenxie, in¬ 
asmuch as foreigners voluntarily pay the tax* 

Some of these arguments, if good in the 
case of the opium monopoly, would also have 
been valid iu the instance of the tobacco 
nioiiopoly, which* nevertheless, was abolished 
without an equivalent lu 1853, although 
yielding a revenue of £GO,000 a year in 
Malabar* Tobacco seems to be a soiii’ce of 
revenue as just as opium, and the company 
might fairly impose the duty, 

Eeyexue from Customs.— The income of 
the government from this source is denved 
in two way S’—inland dues and external com¬ 
merce* The system of transit duties has 
for some years been gradually waning, except 
so far as the opium from Malwa is concerned. 
That source of revenue is likely to increase 
so long as the Chinese continue to import, 
aud tJiere is a possibility of much Jar^-er 
imports there. The comjmy has removed 
restrictions from trade, ahoJIshed local taxes 
of all kinds, and influenced the native states 
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to imiuitc tills example to some extent. All 
those states promise greater conformity to 
British example in this matter, bnt the pro¬ 
mises of some are insincere. In the Pnnjanh 
there are town dues, which are voluntarily 
submit ted to by the people for local purposes, 
and great advantages have followed this 
voUiutary corporate taxation. In some other 
places imposts have been laid for the exclu¬ 
sive purpose of local improvement, Tlie 
government enco;irages the disposition to 
self-taxation for civic and local improve¬ 
ment in every possible way. The clotics 
on external commerce have also been un¬ 
dergoing a process of gradual reduction, 
Tlie im 2 :>orfc duties levied on British goods 
is five per cent, acl ^'ahre7}L The total 
aholitioii of import duties on British goods 
lias been urged on the government; it would 
he a boon to commerce, and not serionsl}^ 
ndect the revenue. There is an export 
tax of three per cent, on the manufactures 
of ludia. In a despatch from the home 
government of 18-16 this was rejireseiited as 
an impost, to he abolished as soon as the j 
general state of tlie revenue n'otild allow. It 
oiiglit at once to he abrogated ; it is impolitic, 
as well as opposed to pohtical economy. It 
has also been in contemplation to abolish the 
import duty on British goods—at least, so it 
is alleged by tlie friends of the Honourable 
East India Company, 

Post-office Revenue,^ —'The object of the 
tax is rather for publtc convenience than for 
revenue. The rates should be reduced, and 
tlie arrangements much improved, but in both 
respects the grand difficulties are the pecu- 
iiarities of the country and the people who 
inhabit it, A comparati^^ely low rate of uni¬ 
form postage has been adopted ivith so much 
success, as to encourage bolder experiments 
in the same direction. 

Stahp Duties. —In India stamped paper 
is required in all judicial proceedings, as well : 
as for bills of exchange, agreements, receipts, 
and deeds; also for petitions and papers filed 
in court. About half a million sterling is thus 
realized, and it is prohable tbnt a much 
larger revenue will be raised in this manner, 

Abkaiiee. —This word signifies a tax on 
waters strong waters ” being nuderstood) ; ^ 
and the revenue so called is derived from 
licenses to sell spirits. This tax is much 
more willingly paid m India than similar 
imposts in Europe, 

SAVEU,—This wovd sigiiihes thc rem aind er, 
and, used in revenue vocabulary, refers to 


unclassified taxes. It is levied ou drugs of 
all kindB, except opium, which, as we have 
already seen, contributes to the revenue in 
other forms. There is a want of definiteness 
in the ivay in which this tax is imposed, and 
the range of articles subject to it, which gives 
rise to many complaints^ 

The abharee and eayer, taken together, 
yield £1,000,000. These taxes are likely to 
he more productive. Pence and security 
would soon double the revenue thus de- 
rivetl, 

TJie miscellaneous taxes contribute about 
£1,(X)0,00Q- 

I The total revenue of India, exclusive of 
subsidies from native states, amounted in 
1857 to nearly tAventy-niiie millions stelling. 
There can bo no doubt tliat, as soon as 
order is estabb'sliecl after tlie present revolt, 
taxation in India, wisely distributed, and 
keeping in view tlie principles of political 
economy, Tvill yield many millions sterling 
more than it at present affords the goYcin- 
inent. 


SuBsmiES FROM J^ATIYE 

Stater,—F or 

18o7 the sum of £510,166 is 

understood to 

have been collected from the tributaries. 

They are thus classed :— 

hexgal. 

Tributes from, tho art tier-meatioTietl 

aintes 

£. J2, 

Kotah.. ... 

- 7,030 

Odeypore 

, 18,510 

j\Iuntly 

, 9,375 

Jhahvfir,.. 

. 7,500 

Banswfln'a 

. 2,66S 

Booiigorporc 

. 0,568 

Icypore 

. 37,500 

Sorohec. , . . . . 

, bSfiO 

Ynrious petty states 

. 4,320 

Nmins^s ffovcriimeut on account of 

jUaliratta Ciiouie 

, 10,18.3 

-100,805 

jrAUHAS, 

Peiahcuali anil snbsitly:— 

^fysore government 

. 220,687 

Tinvancore government 

. 74,660 

Cocliin government 

- 18,750 
-—323,103 


Subsidy from the Cuttii govcniment 

, ] 5,793 

Kattvivar tribute 

. 56,105 

I'^arious petty states 

. 3,oaG 


74.00G 


m,m 

This description of tribute is likely to 
increase. The tendency of events is to bring 
the quasi-independent states more and more 
Into reliance upon the government for secu¬ 
rity, and this will of course involve propor¬ 
tionate increase in tribute. 
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CiiAP. XVJ 

The lietailed Items of pnncqml expendt- j 
tiirCj on an average of the Ibnv yoar^ prcccd- ' 
ing tUe mutiny of lSt>7 (wliich. lias, of course, 
considerably increased them), livere stated in 
round numbers as follows 

Charges iucLdent to the colkdioa of the £. 


i 6,000,000 

Military- anil naval charges. 11,000,000 

Civil, judicial, and police 5,000,000 

PnbUc works.. 1,500,000 

Interest on bond debt iu Iridia . . . ♦ , 2,000,000 


Charges defrayed in England (includ-' 
ipg interest on home bond debt, 
payments on account of her ma- 3370107 
jesty’a Iroops and estabb'shnicnt).' 

Charges of the East India^house 

and Board of Control .- 

Allowances and assignments to native 1 

princes under treaties and other > 1 , 000,000 

engagements.* ■ - j 

TirMeuds to proprietors of East Ijidia 
stock .. 627,S93 

Total, * , *.30,000,000 


The expenditure^ it will be seen, exceeds 
the income. To meet that excess money baa 
been raised 011 bond in KuglaniL About 
a lii'th part of the existing debt has been in¬ 
curred in this manner. 

Ill India money is raised in the following 
way:—The eoiupaiiy advertises that it is 
ready to receive loans at specified rates, and 
on specified conditions. Loan-notes are 
given in acknoTvledgment of the moneys 
paid into the treasury. 

The amount of debt iu England and India 
is now nearly sixty millions sterling. 

In the year ending April 30th, 1857, the 
excess of expenditure over income amounted 
to £1,081,002. 

The accounts for the presidency of Bengal 
during the last four years have shown a imi- 
fonn deficit; those for the north-west pro¬ 
vinces a uni form surplus. 

The returns of the other presidencies as to 
surplus and deficit varied during that time. 


CHAPTEB XY* 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE (eofiimued). 


LA^Y AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
The sUte of the law in India must be re¬ 
garded in Uvo points of view^—as it relates to 
the native population, and in reference to 
English residents. 

It may be kid down as a general prin¬ 
ciple in the legal government of British 
India, that the laws and general systems of 
jurisprudence wliicli the eomi>any' found In 
existence upon the acquisition of any pro¬ 
vince were preserved in force until otherwise 
determined by new regulations by the new 
government. These were sometimes insti¬ 
tuted by orders in council, and sometimes by 
act of parliament. 

The imperial legislature and the governor- 
general in council both legislate for India at 
present, hut no act of the latter must contra¬ 
vene or supersede the acts of the former. 

The acts passed by the governor-general in 
council extend to the British as well as to 
the natives iu India, a chciimstance which 
has proved a fruitful source of discontent to 
independent English residents, although that 
dissatisfaction was not always founded injus¬ 
tice and reason. The discontent of English 
residents was formerly sometimes occasioned I 
by the precipitancy with which acta of the I 
governor and council were passed, by which 
they considered their interests iinfavonrably | 
affected. The directors accordingly ordered 


that before any act was so passed notice 
should appear in the leading journals of the 
presidencies for some time (generally a few 
months) before the measure w'as passed into a 
law, so as to give opportunity for such classes 
as miglit deem themselves aggrieved by it to 
state their objections. 

When an act is passed, it is always pub¬ 
lished in the Jangnage of the district to whicli 
it is intended to apply, and also in Englisli 
and in Ordoo, a dialect of the liindoostauee 
supposed to be known by the better informed 
natives. 

The acts of the governor-general in council 
may be enforced as soon as publiBlied, but 
copies must be laid before the imperial par¬ 
liament, by wbieli they may be altered or 
abolished. All acts of the governor-genoral 
in council arc laws, on the assumption that 
the imperial goveniment does not clisaTmrovc 
of them. 

1 

PROVINCE OF THE SUPREME COURTS, 

Law applicable to Ehitish-eorn Eesi- 
DEXTs OP India. —The supreme courts are 
established in the capitals of the three iire- 
sidencies, ^ Tliero is a local jnnsdictiou 
besides, which the supreme court at Calcutta 
exercises in fliat city. This local jurisdiction 
Ls civil arid criminal, and refers to all persons. 
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English or natives, within the limits, but its 
ecclesiastical authority does not extend to 
Hindoos or Mohammedans, except for grant¬ 
ing probates of wills. 

Tito court also exercises authority over all 
British-born subjects and their descendants, 
horn in India, %vho are resident in Bengal and 
the north-west provineeSj with the exception 
of the queen's troops and their families. 

It also extends to natives of India, who are 
under any contract or special legal obligation 
to any British-horn subject, where the cause 
of action exceeds the snni of five liundred 
rupees (£50), and so far as the contract is 
concerned. 

All persons who avail themselves of the 
court's jurisdiction in any matter are held 
liable to its authority in all other matters 
affected by the particular case in wliich they 
have made it available. 

“ All persons who, at the time of action 
brought or cause of action accrued, are or 
have been ,employed by, or directly or indi¬ 
rectly in the service of, the East India Com¬ 
pany, or any British subject, ai e liable to tlie 
civil jurisdiction of the court m actions for 
wrongs or trespasses, and also in any civil 
suit by agreement of parties in siting to ' 
submit to the jurisdiction of the said court; 
and all persons who, at the time of comniit- 
ing any crime, misdemeanour, or oppression, 
are or have been employed, or directly or in¬ 
directly in service as aforesaid, are liable to 
the criminal jurisdiction of the cotirt/' 

“ The supreme courts at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, have criminal jurisdiction over 
all British subjects for crimes committed at 
any place within the limits of the company's 
charter—that is, any part of Asia, Africa, or 
America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Magellan, or for crimes com- 
n lit ted in any of the lands or territories of 
any native prince or state, in the same way 
as if the same had been committed within 
the territories subject to the British govern¬ 
ment in India.” 

The admiralty jurisdiction of the coni*t 
extends over the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, and all the adjacent territories 
and islands; and the criminal authority con¬ 
nected with this jurisdiction extends to all 
crimes committed on the Jiigh seas, in as full 
a manner as that of any other court of ad¬ 
miralty. 

The law administered is as follows 

First. The common law as it prevailed in 
England in the year 172b, and which has not 
subsequently been altered by statutes espe¬ 
cially extending to India, or by acts of the 
legislative council of India. 

Secondly. Tlic statxite law which prevailed 


in Euglaiid in 172d, and which has not siih- 
* sequently been altered by statute especially 
extending to India, or by the acts of the 
legislative council of India. 

Thirdly. The statute law' expressly ex¬ 
tending to India, wlilch lias been enacted 
since 1T2G, and has not been since repealed, 
and the statutes Which have been extended 
to India by the acts of the legislative council 
of India- 

Fourthly-^ The civil law as it obtains in the 
ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. 

Fifthly. Regnlatfons made by the govern or- 
genera! in council, previously to the 3 & 4 
William lY., cap. 85, and registered in the 
supreme court, and the acts of the legislative 
council of India made under tlie 3 & 4 Wil¬ 
liam IV,, cap, 85, 

The exceptions are Hindoos and Moiiam- 
medans in the following ca-ses-:— 

First. Actions regarding inheritance and 
succession to lands, rents, and goods, and all 
matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party in wliich both parties are Hindoos. 
Such eases are to be determined by tlie laws 
and usages of Hindoos. 

Secondly. Actions of the same hind wliore 
both parties arc ISIohammedans; and in these 
the case is to bo determined by the laws and 
usages of Mohammedans. 

Thirdly. Actions of the same hind where 
only one of the parties is a Mohammedan or 
Hindoo; and these are to be determined hy 
the lavvs and usages of the defen cl ant. 

The procedure on the different sicks of 
court is similar to the procedure of the 
corresponding courts in England, with this 
difference—that, as directed by the charter, 
the VIvet voce examinations of witnesses, are 
taken domi in wilting, and tlie deposi¬ 
tions are signed by the witnesses them¬ 
selves. The new rules in law and equity 
passed from time to time in this country are 
quickly adopted hy the judges in India, as 
far as circumstances will admit, and applied 
with the requisite modifications to their own 
practice. 

In all suits where the property in dispute 
is above the value of ten tbousand rupees 
(£1000) there is a right of appeal to her ma¬ 
jesty in council. 

The supreme court consists of a chief 
justice and two other judges. It appoints its 
own ministerial ofheers, who are paid by 
salaries. The court admits and enrols as 
many advocates and attorneys as it thinks 
proper, and none other can plead or in any 
way act for parties in suits. The qualifica¬ 
tion of advocates is having been caUed to the 
English or Irish bar, or having been entitled 
to practise as an advocate in Scotland. The 
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court has, however, the power to admit per- 
S0D3 who have not this general qualificatiou. 
The qualification for admission as an attorney 
is, that the applicant has been admitted an 
attorney of one of her majesty’s principal 
courts of record in England or Ireland, or a 
writer to the signet in Scotland, or a member 
of the society of solicitors practising before 
the court of session there, or that he has 
served a regular clerkship before the court of 
session there, or that he has served a regular 
clerkship of five years, under a oontract in 
writing to some attorney practising in the 
court, or that he is or has been a principal 
clerk to one of the Judges. The advocates 
and attorneys practise under the same names 
as in England. 

The annual expense of the supreme court 
is nearly half a million of rupees. Nearly 
half of this sum is appropriated to the salaries 
of the judges* The salaries of the officers 
and general expenses consume the remainder. 
There is, in addition to this expenditure, the 
emolument of the registrar, which is supplied 
by fees on the estates of persons dying in- 
testate. 

The supreme court of judicature at Madras 
consists of a chief-justice and two other 
jnclges, who must have previously been bar¬ 
risters of five years’ sianding at the English 
or Irish bar. The powers and jurisdictions of 
the court within the presidency are generally 
the same as those in Bengal,—under the sn- 
preme court at Eort William. 

The supreme court of judicature at Bom¬ 
bay is constituted in a similar manner to that 
of Madras. 

TJie lau^s and judicial proceedings in refer¬ 
ence to the native population are founded in 
tlie native systems of jurisprudence -which 
existed before the advent of English power. 
The modifications of these systems latterly 
adopted have, however, been important. The 
object is to administer the law to every man 
according to his religion or nationality; and 
when the parties at variance do not possess a 
common religion or nationality, the custom 
of the place regulates the decision; and if 
there be no established enstom in connection 
with the matter in question, the law to which 
the defendant has ostensibly held himself 
amenable is that which measures the admin¬ 
istration of justice. 

In the Bombay presidency Mohammedan 
Jaw is but little known. There the Elphin- 
stone code, compiled by Bfr, Elphinstone 
wlien governor of that presidency, generally 
prevails* It only has effect where natives 
are concerned; and although both civil 
and criminal, it operates chiefly on civil 
disputes. 


Civil Courts* —The principles of these 
courts are generally the same, hut differences 
exist in di&rent parts of India in tlie prac^ 
tice and the designations of the officers. 

The lowest class of civil courts are pre¬ 
sided over by natives. The moonsif (a name 
of Arabic derivation, signifying judge) has a 
district allotted to him, and is empowered to 
decide upon questions of property, whether 
*^real or personal,” In Bombay tins right 
extends to disputes concerning property of 
£G00 ill value; in Madras of £100 in value; 
elsewhere the property cannot exceed a 
valuation of £30, This class of judge is 
generally nominated from mJceeh (Arabic for 
agent or attorney), after they have nndergone 
a general examination. Tlie salaries of £15 
and £10 per mensem are given to the inooii- 
sifa, according to their gi'ade. 

The £11 cider aumeens (the word aitmcm is 
Arabic, and means chief trustee) constitute a 
higher class of judges, and receive £25 per 
mensem. There are also principal sndder 
aumeens, -who receive from £40 to £60 per 
mensem respectively, according to their rank, 
which depends upon their capacity. 

The zillsh judges are Europeans (a ziilah 
is a large section of territory), and always 
belong to the covenanted service of the com¬ 
pany, Appeals from the native judges may 
be made to the ziUali* He tries all original 
suits above £500, but has power to refer 
thein to fixe principal sudder aumeens, which 
it is the practice very generally to do* The 
zillah courts are assisted by natives in various 
capacities—such as jurors, assessors, and arbi¬ 
trators. The arbitrators are generally five in 
number, and are collectively, from that cir¬ 
cumstance, called a j>unchai/et 

In proceedings tlie plaint must be lodged 
on a stamp proportioned to the amount of 
claim. The pleadings are in uniting. IVit- 
nesses are not subject to cross-examination. 
All appeal lies from the aillah to the court of 
sudder deicaung adaivliut (the chief civil jus¬ 
tice)* There are four of these courts in the 
four governments—vis., one in the chief city 
of each presidency, and one in the capital of 
the lientenaut-governancy of the north-west. 
The judges are members of the covenanted 
civil service, and men of much experience. 
These courts entertain no original cases ; they 
are courts of appeal, and their decision is 
final. The courts sit daily, except dming such 
native festivals as render the transaction of 
business impossible. The salary of the judges 
is £4200 per annum. Although the deci- 
aions in these courts are considered final, as 
the highest courts of law, there is, neverthe¬ 
less, an appeal from thence to her majesty in 
council* 
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Criminal La^v,—T here is Boine diversity in 
tlie eviminal administration. It is generally 
groimded npou tlio liloliammedaii law : the 
diversities aiCj for the most part, English 
modifications. 

In Bengalj beyond the capital, each dis¬ 
trict is oommitted to a magistrate, and con¬ 
tains fifteen or twenty subdivisions or thanaM^ 
each of which is placed under a subordinate 
officer, called a tlianadar or darogaK Each 
of these last-named functionaries has under 
him the following establishment:—a clerk or 
writer, a jemadar or sergeant, and twenty or 
thirty policemen. The darogahs are gene¬ 
rally Moliaminedans or Hindoos, Besides 
this machinery for the apprehension of cri¬ 
minals, there are also a large number of 
village police or watchmen, appointed by the 
village committees, or by the zemindars. 
These functionaries, who are not generally 
supposed to be very efficient, amount, in 
Bengal proper, to the large number of one 
hundred and seventy thousand. The da¬ 
rogahs, or inspectors of police, are invested 
with a certain measure of summary authority 
in cases of affrays, disturbances of the peace, 
&e,, hut are bound to bring all other matters . 
under the previous cognizance of the magis¬ 
trate, who has the power of punishment to 
the extent of imprisonment for two years In 
certain cases, in some others for three years; 
but ordinarily his power extends to imprison¬ 
ment for six months, and a fine of two Imu- 
dred rupees, and if the fine he not paid, to a 
further imprisonment of six months. Gor« 
poral pniiishment was abolished by Lord 
William Bent inch, but has since been revived 
in case of theft, where the property stolen does 
not exceed fifty rupees in value, and for 
juvenile offenders, as well as in certain crimes 
committed by convicts. 

The sessions judge is the officer next in 
the ascending scale of rank, and appeals lie 
to him in certain cases from the magistrate. 
He is the same individual who acts in a civil 
capacity, before mentioned, as zillah judge. 
In Bengal his original jurisdiction is limited 
to offenders committed by the magistrate to 
take their trial at the sessions. 

In Madras, the sessions judge is aided by 
a subordinate judge, who acts as committing 
officer instead of magistrate. In Bombay the 
sessions judge is aided by an officer called the 
'' assistant sessions judge." 

The sessions judge has the power of punish¬ 
ment to the extent of nine years' imprison* 
ment, and, in certain aggravated cases, of 
sixteen years. All cases involving punish- 
ments above those limits are referred to the 
Budder court, which is composed of the same 
judges as the supreme court of civil "appeal, 


called the sudder ni^amut^ admclid^ in Ben¬ 
gal, and the fovjdarg^ adaiclut in Madras 
and Bombay. This court decides on the 
record and report of the sessions judge. It 
never hears oral evidence; but if the case 
requires more elucidation, sends it back to 
the sessions judge, with orders to take fnithcr 
evidence on particular 2 >oints; and its ulti¬ 
mate decision is final. 

If the judges of the nizamiit concur in the 
verdict of the lower court, and tire prisoner 
be considered deserving of a higher degiee 
of punishment than could he awarded by the 
I sessions judge, he may be senteueed to suffer 
death, or to undergo imprisonment for twenty- 
one years; but if sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, tlien transportation for life, either to 
the penal settlements of Singapore, Penang, 
or Malacca, the Ten esse rim provinces. Ana- 
can, or Aden, would be substituted; but no 
native of India can be transported beyond 
the conipan 3 '^*s teriitories. If the case he 
not capital, it is decided the sentence of 
a single judge. Sentences of death require 
the concurrence of two judges. The govern¬ 
ment has the power of pardon or mitigation, 
hut it is seldom exercised. 

There are in Bengal two modes of trial, 
in one of which a Mohammedan law officer, 
or assessor, expounds the law ; but if the 
prisoner is not a Mohammedan, he may re¬ 
fuse to he so tried, and for such cases there 
is a system of juries, or assessors, or pun- 
chayet. The sessions Judge may reject the 
opinion of the Mohammedan law officei', on 
points expressly provided for by the regula¬ 
tions, and that O 2 finion may be overridden 
altogether h^^ the sudder court. Y’lien the 
case is tried with a juiy, or punchof/etj the 
decision may be overruled, and sentence 
awarded to the extent of tlie judge's com¬ 
petence. Cases tried by the magistrate are 
generally prosecuted by the party injured. 

With respect to Madras and other parts of 
British India, except Bombay, it may be 
stated generally that the system of criminal 
administration, though differing in some par¬ 
ticulars, is based on the same general prin¬ 
ciples as that existing in Bengal, The 
police, who are in Bengal and Bombay placed 
under the command in chief of a super¬ 
intendent, specially charged with that duty, 
are in Madras placed under the governor in 
council, and in the north-Tpyest provinces under 

* is aa Arabic \vov^l, wMeh means aivangc- 

ment, or reducing to orderand governors of provinces 
under the AIohanimcdfLii government were sometimes de¬ 
signated by names derived from the same root, as the 
nasiiii aud. the 

t From the general, or holder of a fouj or 

army. 
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the commissioners of reYOinie. In tlie Pun- 
jaol) there is a military pieveutive police of 
foot and horse, who furnish guards for jaiD, 
treasarieSj frontier-posts, and escort of trea¬ 
sure. 

It may also be noticed that, with respect 
to the professional criminals peculiar to India, 
called Thnga and Dacoits, a special police, 
invested with summary powers, is organized 
under one superintendent for all India.* 

Law reform in India has been for a con¬ 
siderable time engaging tbe attention of 
government. Under tlie statute 3 <& 4 Wil¬ 
liam IV., a commission for this purpose was 
appointed, and “the Indian law commis¬ 
sioners ” reported elaborately, recommending 
vai'ious reforms. By section 2S of Id 17 
A^ictoria, chapter 05^ her majesty was em¬ 
powered to appoint commissioners in England 
to consider and report upon these proposed 
reforms. Accordingly, at the close of ISoS, 
a commission was appointed, consisting of 
very able persons—viz*, Sir Jolm Bomilly, 
Sir Jolm Jervis, Sir Richard Ryan, 0* H, 
Cameron. J. hi* Macleod, I. A, F, Ilawkins* 
T. F. Ellis, and R. Lowe* Snbseqaeiitly 
Mr, Hawkins accepted the post of secretary 
to the conmiittee, and the name of W, Millet 
was substituted, March 17,1864. A quorum 
of three of the commissioners had power to 
call for persons and papers according to their 
discretion, for the purposes of their investi¬ 
gation. Four reports were presented by 
these commissioners—the last bearing date 
May 20, 1866. The reports thus prepared 
were sent out to India, but the occurrence 
of the mutiny rendered it impossible that they 
could receive from the authorities there the 
necessary consideration. In England men 
acquainted with Indian affairs have not ac¬ 
quiesced in all the recommendations of the 
commissioners; nor were they nnauimous 
—two of their number especially dissenting 
from some of the reports, and finally retiring 
from the commission. These gentlemen were 
Lord-chief'Justice Jervis and Mr. Lowe, 
This circumstance caused much discussion as 
to the reports, especially the second and 
fourth, which these gentlemen refused to 
sign. 

That a Bweeplng reform is necessary, all 
wlio know’ India will admit The native 
courts are very imperfect, so far as the 
oj^erandl is concerned, and very generally 
deficient as to the essence of justice itself. 
The native Tvitnesses, juries, and police, are 
utterly corrupt and perjurious. I^diether 
the interests or feelings of the native officials 

* Compiled by Arthur Mills, Esfj., M, P., from the 
acts relating to India, 
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be for or against the government, they are 
rapacious, unjust, and cruel. Some of the 
most barefaced robberies and barbarous out¬ 
rages committed in India are pcTpetrated by 
native officials in tbe name of the govenunent, 
and without the knowledge (in the itidividual 
cases) of the European officers. 

hlucli advantage has been taken, upon Die 
continent of Em’ope, of tUese facts to spread 
abroad a feeling throughout the world that 
tlie government of India is unjust and op¬ 
pressive. In the celebrated French pamphlet 
lately published at Paris, and alleged to have 
been written by a Crimean general, such use 
is made of a fact morally injurious to the 
government of India, yet which never re¬ 
ceived its countenance, and against which its 
strenuous efibrts Iiave been put forth. In 
the presidency of Madras native agents lm\'e 
employed torture upon native tenants to 
extort revenue, and the writer of the pam¬ 
phlet might have known the truth had he 
chosen to make inquiry at the proper sonree, 
instead of catcluug up such a version of the 
fact as implicates the government of India in 
acts which h abhors. “For forty-six years 
the East India Company has ignored the 
facts, or rather allowed them to be committed. 
Tlic company has its agents, who employ 
torture to wring their last farthing from poor 
peasants, and that money, wet with blood 
and tears, is not employed either in the 
material well-heing of the people or in the 
improvement of their intelligeiiee; it enters 
the coffers of the company, or those of the 
English government, and gives high salaries 
to the employeSi and good dividends to the 
shareholders. The Indians—those tigers 
with human faces, as the Time& calls them*— 
at last revolt; those 'capricious and violent 
animals/ treated with contempt, and op¬ 
pressed beyond measure, rise on their op¬ 
pressors ; they desire to shake off the English 
yoke and Eiighsh oppression, and to free 
themselves from English contempt; they 
desire to oppose the retuiui of torture; they 
have forty-six years of torture to pay back 
on England, and they take up arms.” After 
describing the manner in wMch the Hindoos 
are tortured by tlie company, he exclaims :— 
“ Certainly, never did the imagination of 
the executioners of the middle ages, nor 
that of the most ferocious planters of America, 
devise more atrocious means to torture human 
creatures; and if any one, and the least cruel, 
of those means, had ever been ajiplicd by 
order of the Emperor of Austria or the lung 
of Naples, England would have sent forth 
shouts of indignation, and the names of tliose 
two sovereigns would he to this day affixed to 
the pillory of public indignation. These tor- 

T T 
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tnres nre inflicted in the nineteentli century 
on the imfortunate Indians, and their object 
13 the collection of the imposts which are 
applied to pay the huge salaries of the Eng¬ 
lish functionaries, younger sons of great Eng¬ 
lish families, and the dividends of the com¬ 
pany's shareholders. English philanthropy 
does not think it necessary to stir itself.'' 
False as this malevolent allegation of modern 
French hatred to England is, so far as it 
reflects upon either the government of India, 
the provocatives of the Indian mutiny, or the 
feelings of English philanthropists, yet it dis¬ 
closes how the actual e^dla of administration 
and misdeeds of native officers have involved 
the government and the name of England in 
odium. It is essential to the future prosperity 
of India, to the cause of justice, and to the 
reno^vn of England, that the native courts 
should be literally ransacked by the hand of 
a stern investigation, and such means adopted 
as are possible to rid the government of the 
dishonour of those classes of native function¬ 
aries V ho are amongst the most corrupt, per¬ 
jurious, and cruel of mankind. Justice de¬ 
mands the admissioii that the company has 
been for some time putting in force its powers 
to effect administrative reform in all clescnp- 
tions of courts and offices, and in the new 
governments the measures talcen have been in 
consonance wdth British sense of justice, and 
with native rights. 

The late Sir Henry Lawrence, in one of 
.his early reports of the commission in the 
Sikh territory, thus describes the policy pur¬ 
sued in reference to local and native institu¬ 
tions, showing til at a wise superintendence 
may turn them to account, notwithstanding 
the clanger of intrusting to native hands alone 
the dispensing of justice t —^'Each city in the 
Punjanb is managed by a body of men called 
pime/tes ; they answer to our corporations in | 
England. The office is chiefly hereditary, 
but not always so. If the hereditary talent 
is wealc, an infusion of able and intelligent 
men, by common consent, is permitted. The 
government of the day sometimes, hut very i 
I'arely, deposed nn obnoxious member of the 
corporation. On the death of one of the 
members, the government presented a /chiliid 
to his heir, thus recognising his succession to 
the office. The distnefc officer who obtains 
the co-operation of this body can do any¬ 
thing; without it he is helpless. The go- 
Teruor-general last year conferred the title 
of raie and rai bitkadoor on the members and 
leaders of the Xjmritsurlpunch,. which distin¬ 
guished honour gratified them much, and had 
the'most happy eflcct.” 

The directors, in their late appeal, have 
reasonably maintained that the expense of 


administering justice by European agency 
over so vast a held, and to so many millions 
of people, would he too great for any one to 
affirm its practicability. This, however, is cer¬ 
tain, tliat if native agency be not a question of 
expediency, but of necessity," security should 
be taken far more rigidly than has as yet 
been done for the character of the officials to 
whom any trust is committed. The following 
statement of the chairman and deputy-chair¬ 
man is undoubtedly beyond controversy:— 
“ Since the first institution of the legislative 
council, few years have passed in which there 
have not been one or two legislative measures 
for the Improvement of the procedure of the 
civil courts. The object of some has been 
to facilitate the progress of suits tlirough their 
various stages ; of others, to secure the cor¬ 
rect recording of the judgment, by prescrib¬ 
ing that it shall be made by the judge him¬ 
self; of others, to insure a more speedy and 
certain execution of judgments; of others, to 
render more officiont the systems of regular 
and special appeals. Legislative measures 
have also been taken for reforming tlie law 
of evidence; for the abolition of Persian as 
the language of record; and for putting the 
office of native pleader on a more efficient and 
X'espectable footing. The defects of the cri¬ 
minal courts have likewise largely engaged 
the attention of the legislature, and much has 
been done for tlielr improvement. But not¬ 
withstanding these partial amendments, it 
cannot be said that the courts, in wliat are 
called the regulation provinces, have yet been 
freed from their radical defects. The prin¬ 
cipal imiiedimcnta to a good administration of 
justice are, the complicated and technical 
system of pleading in the civil courts, and 
in the ciiniinal courts the character of the 
police." 

In the regulation provinces the administra¬ 
tion of justice is banlked by tedious processes 
and endless technicalities. Justice is neither 
swift nor cheap; and the late hlr. Colvin ad¬ 
mitted that even in the north-west provinces 
the courts of justice were regarded by the 
people with dislike. 

Ill the non-regulation provinces the go¬ 
vernment has shaken off the fetters of pre¬ 
scription and routine, and, trusting these new 
states to the hands of gifted administrators, 
justice is dispensed without favour, and freely. 
The following report on this subject, by Sir 
John Lawrence, from the Fuiijauh, will he 
read with interest by all who w'Uh in Eng¬ 
land as well as India, cheap and speedy 
justice :—^*Ko effort has been spared to ren¬ 
der justice cheap, quick, sure, simple, and 
substantial; every other consideration has 
been rendered subordinate to these cardinal 
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points. We are, indeed, witliont elaborate i 
laws, but we have brief rules, explaining, in 
an accessible form, the main provisions of the 
seYeral sj^stenis of native law on such matters 
as inlicritance, marriage, adoption, testamen - 
taiy or other disposition of property; and 
setting forth the chief principles to he ob- 
served in other branches of law—such as 
contracts, sale, mortgage, debt, commercial 
usage. We have the most open and liberal 
provisions for the admission of evidence. 
We have complete arrangements for refer* 
once to arbitration, and for tlie ascertainment 
of local custom. We have a procedure witli- 
ont any pretension to technical exactitude, 
but a procedure wbicli provides for the liti¬ 
gants and their I'espective witnesses being 
confronted in open conH, for a decision being 
arrived at iimnedlately after this brief forensic 
controvei’sy, and for judgment being delivered 
to the parties then and there. We have n 
method of executing decrees which, while it 
allows no door to be opened for evasion or 
delay on the part of the defendant, and thus 
renders n decree really valuable to the plaintiff, 
as being capable of ready enfoTCement, and ! 
gives him his right free from lien, encum- 
hrance, or doirht, yet, on the other hand, 
prevents the defendant from being hastily 
dealt with, or from being placed at the mercy 
of his creditor. We have small-cause courts 
scattered all over the couutry, and several 
regular courts at every central station, so that 
everywhere justice is near. Our civil system 
may appear rough and ready; whether it 
w^oiild be suited to other provinces, in a dif- s 
ferent stage of ciAiliKiation, and with a dif¬ 
ferent machinery at command, may be a 
question, but in the Pniijaub it attains the 
broad and plain object aimed at, and without 
doubt gives satisfaction to the people. But 
iu order to regulate the administration of 
Justice, a complete system of reporting has , 
been established. Month by month the 
reports of every court are transmitted to the 
judicial department at bead-quarters, and 
are there criticised. At the close of each 
year these reports, and the figures embodied 
in them, are collated, averages arc struck, 
division is compared uith division, and dis¬ 
trict with district, and the general result, 
with a brief critique by superior authority, 
indicating the defects to be avoided, and tlie 
reforais to be emulated, is publislied for the 
information of all ofificers concerned. It is 
believed that many improvements in the 
working of the courts are traceable to this 
system. Every court works under a constant 
sense of supervision, and with the great 
objects to be aimed at perpetually in view^ 
and standing out in strong relief/' I 


I One of the greatest evils iu connection 
with the police system in portions of the old 
provinces has been the nmon of police and 
revenue functions in the same persons. Those 
persons were ill-paid natives, whose interest 
it was to extort for their employers, ludeBs 
bribed by the tenants. This accounted 
for the torture at Madras, and for many of 
the acknowledged evils which nntU lately 
prevailed in Bombay, Since the administra¬ 
tion of Sir George Clerk in the latter presi¬ 
dency, the two classes of functions have ceased 
to be combined in the duties of tbe same 
functionaries. In the general anperiutend- 
ence of the men a better order and more 
vigilant oversight is now maintained. Before 
the inutiny broke out the directors had re¬ 
commended the government in India to eaiTV 
out the principle of separating revenue and 
criminal jurisdiction on the part of the police 
througlioiU India; also to secure efficient 
European command over all departments of 
this description of force. The police system 
of the Punjaub is that wlueh tbe directors 
have decided upon as their model, and em¬ 
powered the government in India to adopt it in 
Bengal, upon its judgment of the expediency 
of so doing, as occasion may prove opportune. 
The police system of the Ptmjanh is as fol¬ 
lows:^—It consists of two parts—the preven¬ 
tive, with a military organization, and the 
detective, with a civil organization. Tbe pre¬ 
ventive police consists of foot and horse; 
each regiment has its own native commandant, 
and the whole force is superintended by four 
! European officers. Both arms of the service 
are regularly aimed and equipped, and are 
ready at a moment's notice to reinforce the 
civil police. The civil police consists, first, of 
a regular establishment, paid by the state; 
secondly, of the city watchmen, paid from a 
fund raised by the levy of town duties; and, 
thirdly, of the village police, nominated by 
the landholders, confirmed in their offices by 
the magistrate, and paid by the villagers. 
The infantry of the militat}^ preventive police 
furnish guards for jails, treasuries, frontier 
posts, and city gates, and escorts for treasure. 
The cavalry are posted in detachments at 
the civil stations; and smaller parties, sta¬ 
tioned at convenient intervals along the grand 
lines of road, serve as mounted patrols. The 
general duties of the civil police consist iu 
reporting crimes, tracking and arresting cri¬ 
minals, and procuring evidence against them.* 
It is impossible to doubt that if this system 
be carried out through India under competent 
European officers, and under such modifica- 
tioiis as the dificrent provinces require, that 

+ MemGrandiim hipwi^emnU vt Lidia ihe 
Court of Directors* 
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the administration of justice will be greatiy 
aided, and the suppression of crime decisively 
promoted. 

The East India Coinpaiiy has in its own 
civil service the madiinery with which to 
work for the reform in civil and criuiiiial 
administration, which, altliongh in progress, 
requires a etill more rapid and decided de¬ 
velopment. The following language of one 
whose experience well qualified Inm to give 
an opinion should have due weight with tlie 
English public :■—Let us hope, therefore, 
that ^vhatever may be the changes to be 
made in the controlling authority at home, 
the adnimistratlve power in India may be 
allowed to remain in tlie bands of an ofiBcial 
body, set apart from their youth for this 
special duty, and wliose primary object it 
may be to administer the country for the 
benefit of its inhabitants, trusting thus best 
to promote the real interesta of their owm 
parent-land. It is immaterial whether the ^ 
body into wdiose bands the internal govern¬ 
ment is to be intrusted shall be called the 
civil service, or receive any other ajjpellatioii, 
provided the principle be maintained of em¬ 
ploying in the territorial government of India 
those only who have been educated and 
trained expressly for that duty. If a know¬ 
ledge of English law shall really prove to be 
a requisite for the efifieient discharge of civil 
functions, the addition of a few years to the 
prescribed age of admission will probably 
bring %vhat is Avanted into the ranks of the 
civil service.” * 

The full extent of the contemplated police 
reforms in India may be seen by the reader 
in the return made to an order of the Honour¬ 
able the Hotise of Oouimoiis, dated the 5th of 
February, 1858. This return consists in a 
copy of India judicial despatch of the 4th of 
November, 1S57, Ko. 61, and Madras judicial 
despatch, dated the 30th of September, 1857, 
Xo. 18, relative to police. From these re¬ 
turns, it appears that the board of directors 
called the attention of the governor-general 
to this subject on the 24th of Beptember, 1856, 
their despatch being based upon the minutes ' 
of the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, dated 
the 30th of April, 1856, relative to the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice and police. 
The following passages from the despatch 
shows the desire of the directors to reform 
the existiug police system, and the obstruc¬ 
tion given to their views by the govemor- 
geneval in council:— 

“The leading features of the reform sug¬ 
gested in our despatch of the 24tli of Septem- 

Thomas Campbell Hoberlson, late a member of the 
Eiipteme council of India, and lieutcnant^governoi- of the 
norIh-western provinces. 


1 ber, 1856, \sere tlie organissation of a well- 
armed, cquip]ied, and disciplined police force, 
upon a plan common for all India; the sei>a- 
ratioii of the police from the admijiistratlon 
of the land revenue; tlic division of tlie police 
into separate portions, as preventive and de¬ 
tective j the transfer of tlie management of 
i the district police from the magistrates to an 
European officer, with no other duties, and 
responsible to a general supeiintendeiit of 
police for the whole presidency or lieutenant- 
governorship, and an increase to the pay of 
the police, in order to raise their and 

to secure their honest and efficient service. 

“ You are of opinion, that * it is better to 
deal with each presidency separately, aecord- 
ing to its own merits, subject to those lea ding 
principles wldcli should be common to all, 
than to endeavour to frame a g^eneral scheme 
for tlie whole of Lidia,’ and you Lave begun 
with the lower provinces of tbe Bengal presi¬ 
dency, in which the reform is perliapa more 
loudly called for than any other part of 
India. 

“ As the subordinate police establishments 
of tbe regulation provinces in the territories 
subject to tlie lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
are distinct from those entertained for the 
administration of tbe land revenue, the ques¬ 
tion of their separation has not come under 
your consideration on tbe present occasion. 

“ In regard to the Bengal police, you are 
of opinion that it Bhould not be ^ after a mili¬ 
tary fashion;’ that the appointment of one 
superintendent of police for the viiole of the 
lower provinces is not expedient; and that 
the existing system of dividing the country 
into manageable tracts, consisting of four or 
five districts, and placing each division under 
the superintendence of a commissioner, hav¬ 
ing authority in all executive departments, 
including the police, is tlie best which has 
yet been devised for India, and one which 
works well in Bengal, as well as elsewhere, 
wherever it has been introduced; that a 
movable corps of station guards, or military 
police, should be attached to each division 
employed ordinarily in station and escort 
duties, but ready to assist the civil police In 
case of need; that, to provide for the closer 
BuperAusion of the subordinate police, the 
number of deputy-magistrates should be con¬ 
siderably increased, and that the pay of the 
police should he raised. 

“ The general result, then, of your recom¬ 
mendation is the maintenance of the police in 
Bengal very much upon the existiug system, 
but paid at higher rates than is the case at 
present, and strengthened and assisted by 
divisional corps of a semi-military character.” 

The directors then refer to the great Indian 
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autlxorities—siicli as Sir Jolin Lawrencej Mr, 
Colvin j —whose views favour eel the a cl op¬ 
tion of the plans recommended for the consi¬ 
deration of the governor-general in councilj 
which the directors still commead, hut do 
not enforcej deferring to the visdom and zeal 
of the actual goveninient in India, It is im¬ 
possible to give attention to this subject with¬ 
out coming to the conclusion that the Pnnjaub 
system is in the main applicable to Bengal, 


both in the upper and lower pro\inces, and 
that the opinion of the directors was based 
upon a sounder view of the reqviisites of the 
country, and the adaptatioiiB of the change 
proposed, than that of the governor-general 
and his council. The mutiny threw more 
light upon the question, and fmther, and 
strongly, afforded couhrmatiou of the jus¬ 
tice and wisdom of the scheme which the 
i directors had approved. 


CHAPTEU XYL 

THE GOVERNMENT 01' THE BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE {Conimued). 


PUBLIC WORES, 

Under tin's head a considerable outlay takes 
place, to which it is unnecessary in this chapter 
to give more than a passing notice, that de¬ 
scription of expenditure having been referred 
to on former pages. The votes for pur¬ 
poses of religion and education are of this 
character, "SVhen describing the religions of 
India, and the state of education, the part 
taken by the government in connection with 
those matters was stated and discussed. 
Churches are built, large sums of money 
expended on bishops, clerg^^, and chaplains, 
a small ainoimt given to clergymen of the 
Church of Beotiand, and various religious 
societies have aids granted to their schools 
for the purpose of educating the natives. 
The }>olicy of tliis is arraigned by many, 
including those sects whicli object to the 
interference of government in matters of 
religion, and by many who approve of the 
endowunent system, but consider it inapplic¬ 
able to Ijidia. On the other hand, the direc¬ 
tors, the Board of Control, and tlie govern¬ 
ment of India, are pressed exceedingly by all 
sorts of claimants among the religious deno¬ 
minations who advocate the state endomnent 
of religion; and, under the plea of education, 
money is solicited and gi-anted which virtually 
amounts to an endowment of the particular 
creed on behalf of wliich it is given. All 
classes approve of regimental chaplains, but a 
section of the English public would confine 
those ap])ointments to ministers of the Estab- 
lislied Church; a still larger section would 
extend the appointments to clergymen of the 
Church of Boot I and, but exclude the Roman 
Catholic clergy, wJio, on their part, claim a 
recognition of equal rights, and a provision 
for the religions instruction and consolation 
of the Homan Catholic soldiers, as extensive 
as that which is admitted to be necessary for 1 
their Protestant comrades. I 


Large sums of money are given for native 
^ schools, mosques, and temples, against which 
the earnest religions public of England pro¬ 
test, as an identification of the British nation 
with idolatry and IHohammedanism, This 
protest is perhaps most ardently urged by 
those wLo are the chief claimants for churches 
and schools as insti'umcnta for propagating 
Christianity. These questions have exceed¬ 
ingly embarrassed the directors, who have 
generally been, on principle, opposed to all 
endownnents of Cliristian sects in India, 
althougb willing to recog^m'se bucIi provisions 
for the support of temples and mosques as 
they found in actual existence wlien the ter¬ 
ritories wdiere those structures stand became 
British property. It has generally been 
under the pressure of English piuhlic opinion, 
more especially exercised upon the imperial 
government, and at the instance of the latter 
irrespective of sncJi popular pressure, that the 
directors have interfered with native, or insti¬ 
tuted CJiristian, eudowinonfa. 

It has been shown on former pages that 
tlie Buperior officers of the comjiany liave 
been generally too ready to conciliate Brah- 
minical and Blohammedan prejudices by gifts 
and grants of publie money for their religions 
purposes, some of them being of the mostfiina- 
ti cal, cr u el, and corrn p t ki n d. Th e La wre n ces, 
in the Punjauh, have been especially adduced 
as instances of this, at a time wlien it w’as in 
their poxver to have shown that tlie govern¬ 
ment was determined, upon principle, not to 
contribute in any wny to the support of Mo- 
liaminedan and idolatrous institutions, how¬ 
ever \villing to recognise endowments which it 
found in existence when its rule was established. 

Of late the directors have gone with the 
tide of Euglisli opiniou, aiid endeai^oured 
gradually to sever their connection with all 
idolatrous and hloslem institutions on the 
one hand, while they liave extended a more 
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liberal iiand to Ciiristian cliurclies and schools 
on the other. This has been aa impolitic as 
imri^hteous. It is simply unjust to apply 
the public moneys gathered from the foUo^Ye^s 
of Mohammedj or Buddliaj or VlshiiUj to 
purposes of a religious nature, hostile to the 
sincere prejudices of those who pay the taxes 
thus applied. The injustice of this is so 
obvious, that it is marvellous how men can 
he rendered by their prejudices so little dis¬ 
passionate as not to perceive how inequitable 
ia such a course. It is also impolitic : the reli¬ 
gious estabbshmenta of India have affected 
the minds of the natives most unfavourably 
towards the English government and nation. 
It is notorious that they entertain no 
hostility to voluntary missious, nor is the 
anger of the heathen generally awak¬ 
ened by arguments against his creed, al¬ 
though the Moilammedans are in this respect 
intolerant. Y'hen, however, any description 
of missionaries adopt language which in the 
least implies that the authority of government 
is to hOj or ought to be, unparted to the con¬ 
troversy, the people are susceptible of great 
alarm for their faith* They do not fear its 
being overturned by argument; but their 
terror of its being overturned by law may be 
aroused by the smallest deviation from the 
appearance of government impartiality. The 
native a are perfectly aware that some of the 
Christian sects are connected with govern- 
mentj while others labourj or have laboured, 
independently of its patronage or control, 
and were even objects of official jealonsy. 
Whatever falls from the lips of the mission¬ 
aries identified with the state is noted by the 
natives carefully, and whenever any impru¬ 
dent expression escapes these good men as 
to the desireableness of snj^jiressinj caste or i 
religions custom, however qualified the lan¬ 
guage, it is caught up, and circulated wdth 
that facility for circulating reports character¬ 
istic of Asiatics* In like manuerj every 
Christiati church, and every Christian school, 
supported out of the public taxation of India, 
is regarded by the natives as a standing 
memorial of subjugation, not merely of their 
nationality, w’^hich is comparatively little 
valued, but of their religion. These facts are 
denied by many clergymen and civilians, who 
allege that the people are too ignorant to 
understand euch matters. This is a mistake. 
Some of course n,TQ too ignorant to compre- 
licnd any question of religion or policy, but 
they are all well enough informed to know 
that tlie religions of Hindoos tan and of Eng¬ 
land are different, and that the former is in 
danger of being supplanted by the latter. 
They perceive that tlie change is taking place 
hy the progress of opinion; they submit un¬ 


murmuringly, and call it destiny ; hut if they 
conceive that it is taking place by the action 
of a government wdiich professes not to use its 
power or authority, as a government, for 
any Euch purpose, they deem it faithless, cease 
to regard it with loyalty, consider, even if 
they have eaten its salt,” tliat tliey are 
released from their allegiance by the breacli 
of taitli, and await the first opportune occa¬ 
sion to free their religion from the perils 
iivhicli beset it The wdiole tone of the lan¬ 
guage used by the revolted sepoys sliow^s that 
they feared, not so much open violence, as 
covert and indirect action on the part of tlie 
government against their religion. It is im¬ 
possible to look at the facts upon which they 
rested such conclusions, ami say that their 
fears were unreasonable, although every Eng¬ 
lishman knows that the East India Company 
never intended to fake any eteiJ, such as it 
considei^cd to be an- unpiU interference wo'fJi 
the popular religions of the native army or 
people. It is a delusion to supijose that the 
iiati%!^es do not consider sucli questions, and it 
is sheer folly to deny that the whole popula¬ 
tion of India is on tlie <iui rive as to what the 
government may next do which is substan¬ 
tially, although not ostensibly, au authoritative 
interference with theii’ religion. Missionaries 
of the stamp to which a reply is here made 
affirm that inteUigeut natives, when con¬ 
versed with on the subject, have expressed 
their approbation of the govemment building 
I clmrclies, and aiding Christian schools. No 
doubt they have, but the educated natives, 
as well as the masses, have u hat, in common 
parlance among themselves, is called ''two 
faces”—one for the sahib, and one for their 
own i^eople. After expressing in very flat¬ 
tering and flowery language their np 2 >roval 
of such things, tliey would retire from the 
missionaries, and curse the fiiithlessness of 
the government vdiiclq by subterfuge and 
evasion, violated its faith ns to its religious 
relation to the people. 

" The more educated, the more bigoted,” 
ia an expression wbicb of Ihte baa passed into 
a proverb in Teference to both the Brahmin a 
and hlussulmeu, especially the foi*mer. This 
is true, because native education is essentially 
religious; its aim ia to make better heathens 
or Mohammedans, in the sense of imbuing 
the pupils more thoroughly with the respec- 
. tive systems. Even the education of the 
English colleges makes them more bigoted, 
paradoxical as such an assertion may appear. 
Under the English collegiate and high scliool 
system the pupils frequently become infidel, 
but almost invariably affect or feel an attach¬ 
ment to the superstitions which they theo¬ 
retically despise, resent any indignity to 
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tlieuij and any apparent attempt to subvert 
tlieni. It is common for tliese native pupils 
to acquire in tlieii" classic readme a violent 
nationality, and a longing for the liberation 
of India from a foreign yoke. This feeling 
causes them to identify tliemselves with 
native cnstoms, and to cheiish hostility to 
every English innovation, except it contri¬ 
bute to their oavh advancement or enjoy¬ 
ment. This class of men inveigh against 
the employment of public money for Chris¬ 
tian purposes of any hind, and regard the 
cbnrches. the schools, and even the grants of 
laud for such foreign religious institutions as 
injuries to their country. Articles have 
appeared in the native press ably adapted to 
tan the dame of Mussulman or Brahminical 
bigotry, which were written by nominal hea¬ 
thens, or Mussnlmen who were well known 
to be infidels. It would not he difficult to 
account for these social, religious, and politi¬ 
cal phenomena on metaphysical principles 
generally recognised, but a statement of the 
facts is alone pertinent to cm purpose; and 
if it be correct, then so long as the govern¬ 
ment makes grants from the taxes of India, 
under the designation of public works, for 
purposes really intended to promote the 
Chiistian religion, so long will discontent he 
disaeminated, and disloyalty nurtured, in the 
halls of its own public seminaries. 

In what direction Indian legislation has 
lately proceeded in connection with such 
matters let the directors declare for them¬ 
selves. In their memorial, published at the 
beginning of 18oS, tliey say ;—“ An act 
passed in 1840 gave effect to instructions 
issued by the home authonties in 1833, on 
the subject of pilgrim taxes, and the superiu- 
teudence of native festivals. The instructions 
directed that the interference of British func¬ 
tionaries in the interior management of native 
temples, in the customs, habits, and religions 
proceedings of their priests and attendants, 
ill the arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, 
and festivals, and generally in the conduct of 
their interior economy, should cease, that the 
pilgrim tax should everywhere be abolished; 
and that in all matters relating to their 
temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices, and their ceremonial ob- 
ser^^atices, our native subjects shoidd be left 
entirely to themselves. Property held in trust 
for religious uses of conrae cannot be diverted 
from them by any act of the government; 
but if such trusts are infringed, redress must 
be sought, as in all other cases, from the tri¬ 
bunals. In 1841 the home autliorities sent 
out further instructions, that no troops or 
military bands of music be called out, and 
no salutes tired, in honour of native fes- 


tivak; and all such acts have since been re¬ 
garded as strictly ' prohibited, Wlien any 
case of infringement of these principles is 
found to have been overlooked, it is, on being 
brought to notice, immediately corrected.’* 
The spirit of this statement can hardly be too 
highly commended. 

A gentleman who is known to write in the 
interest of the East India Company states:—• 
^"The government have of late years syste¬ 
matically resumed all religious endowments, 
an extensive inquiry has been going on into 
all endowments, giants, and pensions; and in 
almost every one in wliick the contiiiuauce of 
religious cndownieuts has been recommended 
by subordinate revenue authorities, backed 
by the board of re venue, the fiat of confisca¬ 
tion has been issued by the government/’ * 
Tliis paragraph refers to tJie policy of tlie 
company towards the Brahmins and 3Iussul- 
men, not towards tlie Christian churches, 
which Iiave in one form or other been liitherto 
endowed, and the endowment of w^hich has 
been gradually becoming a heavier burthen 
upon the Indian exchequer, and a more pro¬ 
minent feature of our Indian jiolicy. 

We learn from Mr. Arthur IMilla, M.P., 
who has recently compiled a statistical work 
on India, the following as to the government 
support of Christian schools. The endowment 
of churches is too well laiown to require notice 
hero, and has already been referred to in the 
chapter on the religions of India :—Among 
the schools entitled, under existing goveru- 
nieut regulations, to grants in aid, are those 
established at various periods by Christiaii 
missionary societies. The total number of 
these schools scattered throughout the various 
districts of India, including vernacular and 
English elementary schools, both for boys 
and girls, ivas, in lSo3, lCo7 schools, con¬ 
taining 64,806 scholars of both sexes. These 
schools have been chiefly estahlislied by the 
twelve follovdng societies, placed in the order 
of the commencement of theu^ respective ope¬ 
rations in India:— 

1727. The Society for the Propagalion of the Gospel. 

1793 . The Baptist Missionary Society. 

1B05. Tlie London Jfissionary Society. 

1S12, The American Board of Missious. 

1814. The Wcslcyau Missionary Society* 

1815. The Church Missionaiy Society, 

1822. The General Baptist Mieaions. 

1830. The Esfahlishcd Church of Scotland. 

IS 30. The I roe Church of Scotland. 

1830. The Basic Missionary Society. 

1834* The Americaa Pre&byteriau Mission. 

1810. The Anicrieau Baptist Mission. 

Several of these societies receive funds 
only for secular purposes, as the communities 
they repinsent adopt ^^the voluntary prbi- 
* Mr. F* H. KobiHsoii. 
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ciplo." The natives, however, do not enter 
into the distinction; where money is reeeiv'ed 
from the state hy a religious sect for any 
purpose, they eonsider that sect as a govern- 

ment agency- 

la tlieir efforts to be impartial, tlie com¬ 
pany baa granted lands for schools hnilt by 
benevolent natives, male and female, Tvhere 
the character of the education administered 
is of very doubtful advantage, either to its 
recipients or to the government. Colleges 
for general education and for medical pur¬ 
poses, as well ns schools of 2 >riinary and 
superior instnietion have been erected at the 
government expense, and with the most 
upright and ^scalous desires for the mental 
cnltivation and general welfare of the people- 
Hospitals and other benevolent institutions 
have also been built, and the cost of their 
&u2)port is home by the company. This class 
of public works consists chiefly of churches, 
schools, and hospitals; their expense is 
not generally brought to the boolvs of the 
board of %vorks, but accounted for imdcr 
other heads, such as education, tt^c. 

Public works refer more properly according 
to the usages of the company's government to 
canals, roads, railways, telegraphs, and cer¬ 
tain mining and agricultural experiments 
which are brought under that head- This 
department, liowever, has lately undergone 
a nen^ organiisation- In January, 1850, tlie 
home authorities ^ expressed dissatisfaction 
with the progress made in tlie prosecution 
of works of public utility in India, and the 
go'V'ernment of India w’as requested to revieiv 
tlie state of things with the object of reform. 
The absence of unity in action, and the divi¬ 
sion of responsibility, appeared to the direc¬ 
tors to be the causes of the slow and imper¬ 
fect progress of inatters in this direction. 
Orders were issued in the despatch of tlic 
directors, \Yhich led to the appointment of 
presidential commissions for investigation and 
report- The result was the formation in 
each presidency of a department of public 
works witli a uniform constitution, A secre¬ 
tary for tlie board of works was added to the 
secretariat of the Indian govcrninent. An 
activity truly ’wonderful sprung forth from 
these measures- The military engineers sup¬ 
plied the chief demand for professional skill, 
and they were assisted by staffs of civil 
engineers sent out from England, and by 
non-coiinnissioned officers of the engineer 
department of the queen's and company's 
armies. Colleges of civil engineers have 
been established at lloorkee, at the head of 

* It is rcmnrktiblc how much more frequently ludisiU 
reforms have orijiaiitcd at the Itulla-houso than in 
Iiulia, and iu either than at the Board of Coatrol- 
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tlie Ganges, and at the capitals of the presi¬ 
dencies- 

Irkioation- —It is common for declaimers 
against the East India Company to dwell 
much upon the remains of ancient tanks and 
other appliances to irrigation, which were 
constnicfced and maintained hy the Mohamme¬ 
dan governments, hut winch the company 
allowed to go out of repair. There is niiicli 
exaggeration and untruth in these attacks. 
Some of these ruined tanks had never been 
completed. Others were in ruins wlien the 
territory wdiere they were placed came into 
the possession of the British, Often, when 
this WRU not the case, such ivas the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country, through the 
conflicts and ambition of the native states in 
the neigliboiirhootl, that it was impossible to 
attend to any works of peace. When these 
great tanks w ere erected, in most eases funds 
were set ajiart to keep them in repair; hut 
during the warlike struggles which ^^assed in 
blood and desolation around, those funds 
were lost, and the government had no means 
of repairing dilapidated tanks of vast magni¬ 
tude, unless by heavily rating a 3>eopie 
already impoverished hy external conflict or 
civil war- It is also a curious fact couneeted 
wutli native works of this kind, and whicli 
accounts for the number of them, so elo¬ 
quently descanted upon by the orators and 
writers who agitate Indian grievances, that 
native moiiarchs would frequently begin new 
works where old ones adequate ibr tlio 
2 )urposo previously existed, and both he 
allowed at last to go into decay for want of 
ffinds- The motive of the monarchs iu thus 
waste fully jwoceeding was the vanity of con¬ 
necting their names with the works begun by 
themselves, to accomplish which the older 
tanks were allowed to crumble away. 

Tlie directors hai'e turned their attention 
to canals for irrigation. The Ganges Canal 
is the principal of these. It is not yet com¬ 
pleted in all its branches, but will ultimately 
be eight hundred and ninety-eight miles and 
a half iu length, and will, it is calculated, 
suplily with moisture four millions, five huu' 
dred thousand acres- It presents a system 
of irrigation unequalled in vastness through¬ 
out the world; while the diniensioDs of the 
main chanuel, and the stupendous works of 
masonry W'hicli occur in its course, more 
particularly in the section between Eoorkee 
and Hiirdwar, render the work eminently one 
of national distinction and honour;’^ The 
cost of this great construction was £l,5O0,OU0 
up to the 1st of May, ISotl, and it is esti- 

* The lititkaaHl-govcrr.or of tbe north western pro- 
riuces. 
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mated tliat the total cost vtill not be less 
til an two millions. The irrigating ntility of 
this stupendous work has only just been 
brought into operation; but it is computed 
by the directors that the annual value of 
the land at prcaent watered by it ranges 
from iiloOjOOO, to £200,000, and that 
when the canal is in full use, the value 
will reach the enormous sum of £7,000,000,”* 
On the 30th of April, 1856, the canal had 
been carried so far that the water flowed 
conlinuonsly through four hundred and forty- 
nine miles and a half of the main trunk and 
terminal branches. The extent of main 
channels of distribution completed \vas four 
hundred and thirty-five and a half miles, 
and eight hundred and seventeen miles more 
\yeve in active progress,| The canal has not 
yet been opened to the public for navigable 
purposes, but the government extensively 
uses it for the transport of materials. It 
closed its first year of operations 
with an aggregate revenue, from all sources, 
of rather mere than sixty thousand rupees, 
having watered during the year, fifty-live 
thousand acres, and having placed beyond 
the lisk of serious damage from drought, an 
area of cultivation of one hundred and sixty- 
six thousand acres, distributed among one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-four vil¬ 
lages 4 

The Western and Eastern Jumna Canals 
W’ere of ancient construction, but had fallen into 
disrepair and become useless to the country, 
until again brought into activity by the labours 
of the company's officers, at a sufficiently early 
date to admit of a full estimation of the 
benefits w^hich the country has reaped from 
their restoratioin The main line in the 
V'estcni Jumna Canal is in length four hun¬ 
dred ami forty-five miles. In tho famine 
year^ 1837-8, the gross value of crops 
saved by the \vater of this canal ^vas esti¬ 
mated at £1,462,800; of which about one- 
tenth vas paid to government as land and 
water rent; while the remainder supported, 
during a year of devastating famine in otlier 
districts, the inhabitants of nearly five hun¬ 
dred villages. 

The works originally projected for the 
restoration of tlic Eastern Jumna Canal 'were 
completed in 1830; but considerable im¬ 
provements have been efiheted since that 
date at a large expense. In 1853, the court 
of directors sanctioned an expenditure of 
£15,276 for improving this canal, so as to 
economize the water, facilitate its clistribu- 
tion, and correct the malaiious state of the 

* Colonel Bail'll SniilLt. 

f Sir Proby Cimtlcy. 

I Colonel iiairJ SuHlh, 
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coniitry on its banks. It is stated, that on 
the 1st of May, 1852, the clear profit to go¬ 
vernment on this canal had been £3753.* 

The canal system is of great utility in the 
Fuiijaub. Canals are of two kinds, “ inunda¬ 
tive and “ peTmaneTit.”4 The first named 
are cut from the nvers which are empty in 
wunter, but wkeu spring conies, they are 
filled by the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, and the ’water as it rises, flo^YS 
into the canals, and continues to supply them 
until far on in the autumn. Many of these 
have heen repaired and rendered once more 
lit for purposes of iiu'igation, and estimates 
have been proposed by order of the commis¬ 
sioners of the Piinjaub for the repair or re con- 
structiou of others. The second class of 
canals named'—the permanent," are, how¬ 
ever, most in favour with the commissioners, 
and as fimds can be spared the construction 
of fliieb is contemplated. 

In 1840, the enlargement and extension of 
tlie Huslee Canal, stated to be capable of irri¬ 
gating seventy thousand hegalts of land, was 
sanctioned, and it is no’W in good working 
order. But this will ultimately be superseded 
by the Baree Doab Canal for irrigation and 
navigation. Tlie length of this new^ w ork is 
about four hundred and fifty miles ; the ori¬ 
ginal estimate of the cost was £530,0(X); but 
more extensive ■works than were at first ex¬ 
pected having been found necessary, and the 
rates of labour having proved much dearer 
than those calculated, the ultimate cost w ill 
fall little short of a million sterling. In May, 
1856, more than three hundred and t^venty- 
live miles had been excavated; and it was 
hoped that the canal would he opened in 
1853. The expected return is twelve lacs of 
rupees, or £12(.^,000 per aniium.| 

The following were the opinions of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and his eminent colleagues, 
wdien in the commission of administration for 
the Punjaub, of the character of the country in 
reference to such W'Orks; and the passages in¬ 
dicate tlie duty of the British government 
in promoting irrigation i“ The capabilities 
of the Punjaub for canal irrigation are noto¬ 
rious. It is intersected by great rivers; it is 
bounded on two sides by hills, wkence pour 
down countless riviileCs; the general surlace 
of the land slopes southward, with a consider¬ 
able gradient. These facts at once proclaim 
it to be a country eminently adapted for 
canals. IS'eal ly all the dynasties wdiicli have 
ruled over the five rivers have done some¬ 
thing towards imgation; nearly every dis¬ 
trict possesses flowing canals, or else the 

* Memorial nf the Coffrt Directors. 

t 8]f Ilcajy La^vronce. 
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ruins of aucieut water-courses. Many of tlie 
valleys and plains at the base of the Himalaya 
ranges are moistened by water "eats con¬ 
ducted from the mountain torrents. The 
people, deeply sensible of the value of these 
works, mutually coinbinej with an iinusual 
degree of harmony and public spirit, not 
only for the eonstruction of reservoirs,, hut 
al.so for distribution of the water, and the re¬ 
gulation of the supi>ly. In such cases, ulien 
the community displays so nmcli aptitude for 
self-government, the hoard consider non¬ 
interference the best policy, while they v oidd 
always he ready to afford any aid which 
might be solicitecL The Mooltaii canals are 
famous, and are the sole source of the ferti- 
lity which surrounds that thriving mart. 
Tiiey were commenced by the Pa than go¬ 
vernors. Having fallen out of repair during 
tlie interregnum of anarchy which ensued on , 
the invasion of Runjeet Singh, they were im¬ 
proved and enlarged hy the great Sawim 
Mull. All these canals are particularised in 
the revenue section. It will be sufficient 
to observe, that assistance for repairs and 
for other details of management is furnished 
wdieii reciuired, hut that the general con¬ 
trol is left in the hands of the fanners, 
who have generally shown themselves fully 
competent to the task. In the Pak Puttnu 
district, which lies nortli of JMooltan, in the 
Baueo Doab, an old canal, fifty-five miles long, 
is being re-opened by the district officer.” 
During the administration of Sir Henry Law* 
renee, clumps of trees were planted at various 
stations" on the navigable canals, and 
avenues of trees alongside them and the canals 
especially formed for imrposes of irrigation. 
In the Punjaub, as well as in otlier parts of 
India, places of worship are built by the sides 
of rivers, or other bodies of water’ these 
Sir Henry surrounded by groves, so as to 
encourage in every direction, w-here there 
w’as water to nourish the grovdh of trees, the 
increase of timber for firewmod, and for 
manufacturing and building uses. This ivas 
a great want in the Panjaub, notwithstanding 
the existence of certain jungle districts in all 
the doabs. Thus the ivorks for irrigation 
have subserved commerce, and promoted the 
domestic comfort of the people. The plana of 
improvement so wisely laid down, under the 
auspices of &ir Henry I^awrence in the brat 
few years after the annexation of the Pun* 
jauh, ^^■ere wisely followed up by bis brother, 
Sir JohUj who, with ctiual zeal, industry, 
perseverance, and sagacity, pursued these 
projects of melioration and improvement, 
laying the foundation for the most prosperous 
fiscal and political condition which any 
country in Asia can exhibit, and with which 


few countries in Europe can compete. In 
Scinde careful regard has also been paid to 
inigation. The fertility of that region is as 
dependaut upon the rising' of the Indus as tliat 
of Egypt is to the rising of th e Xile. Durlug the 
seasons of inundation the waters of the Indus 
are distributed over the face of tlie conutry 
by a network of canals. About £25,000 
per aniuini is expended in cleansing these 
canals of the deposit left by the retiring 
waters of the river. The Begaree Canal, in 
Upper Seinde, is one of the most important 
bodies of artificial water in the province. 
This has lately been widened and deep¬ 
ened at a cost of £13,000. Expenses of 
this nature are nearly always sure to piodiice 
a large return in any well governed j>rovince; 
accordingly the outlay on the Begaree has 
resulted in a return of nearly £11,000 2 )er 
annum, aiul the estimate of future proceeds 
exceeds that sum. Tiie Foolalee Canal, an¬ 
other im]}ortant artificial Materconrse, has 
been Lately iminoved and extended at a cost 
of more than £15,000; and iu that case, as 
ill tliose before mentioned, it is expected that 
the outlay will be followed by profitable re* 
suits. 

In connexion with irrigation, the tanks 
and ajiicuts of the Madras presidency de¬ 
serve notice. The monsoon rains are i>re* 
served in large reservoirs against the neces¬ 
sities of the dry season. The auicuta 
are dams across the beds of rivers, by wliicli 
the waters are retained at a level higlicr 
than that of the neighbouring country, so 
that, at the suitable time, it may be drained 
over the surlace. The anicuts which are 
most notable are those on the Cokroone, 
Gfodavery, and Xistna. TJiis description of 
dam and reservoir is not of BntisJi origin, 
for the anicut of the CoJaroone is traceable 
to the second century of our era. About 
£S0j000 has been expended on the Colaroone 
iu repairing and renewing these works. Ad¬ 
ditional works for conveying irrigation over 
the districts of Tanjore, and portions of 
Triehinopoly and Bouth Areot, were con¬ 
structed at a cost of about £100,000. The 
average (quantity of land watered annually 
from the Colaroone and C a very prior to 
183G is given at 630,{>13 acres. Blnce tlic 
improvements, the average (up to 1850) 
was 71(3,524 acres; being an increase of 
8 5,011 a cr es. T ho annual i ncre as e o f re venue 
has been about £44,000; and it may be as¬ 
sumed that the agricultural community have 
benefited to the extent of at least £06,000 
21 er auiinm from the extension of the area 
of Irrigation. It is further calculated that 
at least an equal amount is added to the 
valuo of the annual j>roduce by the better 
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irrigatioix of tlxe lands xvlilch tlie waters 
ali^eacly reached. 

All expenditure of £17.o7J for the cou- 
structiou of the Godavery anicut was sanc¬ 
tioned in 1846. It was then anticipated that 
the total cost, with compound interest at 5 per 
cent, would be recovered in ten years, and 
that thenceforxvard a clear profit would be 
returned of at Icvast £9000 per aiiniiin. The 
work has, however, proved much more 
costly than was expected. Up to 1853 the 
amount expended w-as £130,000, and a fur¬ 
ther outlay of £110,000 was expected to be 
required, which, -with £24,000 allowed for 
annual repairs during its completion, would 
raise tlie total expenditure on the worl^e 
(including a system of roads and an im¬ 
portant line of inland navigation) to £264,000. 
The amount expended has, it is stated, been 
already repaid by the increased receipts; and 
the ^ladras public works commissiouers of 
18o2 (to one of whom. Colonel Cottou, the 
merit of this important work is in a great 
measure due) estimate that when the works 
shall be in full operation, the total increase 
of i^evenue will not be less than £300,000 per 
annum, while the gain to the people, by en¬ 
abling them to cultivate the more valuable 
products, such as sugar-cane, rlcc, &c., in¬ 
stead of the ordinary dry crops, xvill exceed 
£3,000,000 per annum. 

The anicut across the Kistna River was 
commenced in 1853. The original estimate 
oHhe eost was £155,000; hut it is probable 
that this amount will be to some extent ex¬ 
ceeded. It is intended, by 200 miles of 
irrigation channels distributed on both sides 
of the river, to supply water sufficient for 
280,000 acres of rice cultivation, or 350,000 
of rice, sugar, and possibly cotton, combined. 
The results anticipated are, aii increase of 
£60,000 in the revenue of government, 
and a gain of £00,000 per annum to the 
agricultural c ommu jiity. 

In 1854 sanction was given to an expen¬ 
diture of £86,611 for the construction of an 
anient across the Falar River, in North Arcot, 
and of the works subsidiary to it. The ex¬ 
pected inciTase of revenue was stated at 
£18,470 per annum, or, deducting 5 per cent 
for repairs, £16,623. 

Very large sums have in tlie aggregate been 
spent in the construction of new, and still 
juore ill the repair and restoration of old, 
tanks and ivells, both in the Bladras presi¬ 
dency and in the other parts of India nhieh 
depend on works of that description for water 
supply. In some bill districts, ravines have 
been dammed up, and a head of water ob* 
tallied for the irrigation of the adjacent val¬ 
leys or plains. This was the plan of Colonel 


Dixon's irrigation w'orks in Mhairwarra; 
and a system of such works had begun to be 
executed in Bmidelcund, when the disturb¬ 
ances broke out. 

A disposition has heeii of late shown to 
form companies for the execution of profit¬ 
able w^orks of irrigation, on certain conditions 
to he granted by the state.* In Beptember, 
1857, the directors resolved upon giving a 
guarantee of interest, in the same way as to 
raihviiy companies. 

Roads. —It is sometimes asserted that India 
had good roads under the Hognls, and that 
the go^^ernment of the East India Company 
1ms neglected to keep them in repair, and 
has done very little to open tq) new ones. 
Both these statements are incorrect. The Mo¬ 
hammedan rulers of India made few roads, 
and none of any great magnitude. The 
plains of India are in the dry eeasou so fiat 
and smooth, that vehicles can be drau n over 
them, and armies, conveying their artillery, 
can marcli across them with ease. During the 
rainy season no commercial caravans attempt 
to traverse these inundated levels, and, ex¬ 
cept under rare necessities, no army attempts 
to march. The principal trunk roads in India 
now completed are as follow :—j* 

MILES. COST, 

Pi'oai Calcutta to Pe&kawui: 1423^ 

„ Cnkulta to Bombay . 1002 500,000 

„ jMaiLraa to . 200 37,121 

„ Bombay to Agra . . . 734 24S,07O 

„ Baugoca to Prome. . 200 100,000 

The first of these roads passes through most 
of the great cities in North-western India to 
Delhi. From Delhi it is continueLl to Lahore, 
and thence, in its most recent construction, 
to Feshawur. It is generally designated 
“the Grand Trunk Road.” Generally the 
rivers are bridged in the direction the road 
takes ; but the Ganges and the Boane arc still 
crossed by ferries. The land communication 
between Calcutta and Western India is thus 
described in the memorial of improvements 
effected in India within the last thirty years : 
—“ It is carried on by way of tho grand 
trunk road to Benares, onward by I^lirza- 
pare and Jubbulpore to Nagpore, and thence 
to Bombay. The road beyond Mirzapore, 
under the name of the Great Deccan Road, 
was commenced thirty years ago, but was 
kept up only as a fair-vreather road till within 
the last few years, when arrangements were 
made for its being thoroughly raised, metaOefi, 
and bridged. The distance from Mii'za]iorc 

* 3lmorial qf Tn^provemejiU 

f Arthur Mills, Esq., jUT. 

I The directors* memorial represents the dislnnce 
as fifteea haadred miles, 
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to or Hainptee is nearly four Intn- 

dred miles. Estimates amounting to £11,650 
were sanctioned by the court of directors, in 
1856, for bridging the portion of road between 
Mirzapore and Jubbulpore, whieli had been 
already metalled; £25,084 were also sanc¬ 
tioned for raising and metalling the portion 
between Jubbulpore and Karn 2 >tee; and mea¬ 
sures were further authorised to bridge this 
portion of tlie road,” 

The Dacca and Chittagong road is not yet 
completed; and from Arracan into Pegu 
Lieutenant Furlong has underEahen to form 
a road across the mountains by Toungroop, 
A road from Oalentfa to Jessore (the line 
of communication with Assam and Birmah) , 
has been sanctioned, on an estimate of £41,72(1 
A road also has been cut from Martaban to 
Toungoo, 'vid Bitong* The sea has been 
mainly relied upon for comninnication between 
Calcutta and Madras; but roads are now 
being made ^yith every prospect of speedOy , 
opening U2> a complete land comm uni eat ion. 

Besides tlic great lines of communication , 
above enumerated, a multitude of shorter 
lines have been constructed at the entire cost 
of government, in Bengal, the north-western 
jirovinces, and the Punjauh, while consider- 
able sums have annually been expended in 
the two former divisions of territory from 
local funds. Among the roads either com¬ 
pleted or nnder constructien at the expense of 
government, is one from a point on the East I 
India Railway to Darjeeling (rougkly esti¬ 
mated at about £200,000); another from 
Doobec, oil the grand trunk road, to Patna 
(cost, £115,000); numerous roads in the 
Bangor and hlerhuddah territories; and a road 
from the plains to Simla and the other hill 
stations, continued through the mountains to 
Chini in Thibet, The district roads were, 
until within tlie last few years, niaintainecl , 
from tlie profits of tlie ferries kept by 
government; hut there are now also appro- 
pivated to this purpose, ui Bengal, the surplus 
tolls on the Nuddea rivers and the Calcutta 
canals, amouufing altogether to £50,000, and 
the surplus proceeds of various local fimda 
established for other pni' 2 >oses. In the north¬ 
western provinces, one per cent, on the land 
revenue is contributed in equal portions by 
the govei'umcnt and by the landowners, for 
the purpose of district roads, the landowners 
being thus freed from the obligation, which 
previously lay on them, of keeping in repair 
the iniblic roads which 2 >aBsed through their 
lands* In these 2 >rovincea, as in Bengal, the 
ferry funds are ajipropriated to district roads, 
and they amount to about £20,000,^ 

^ * Me/fwraiiilam €>/ hi Ute jidmlitkira- 

fioji of India. 


Independent of the canal communications 
in the Madras presidency, which are 
l>ortant, great efforts liave been made vltLiu 
the last ten years to open up good roads* 
Besides the trunk line to Bangalore, tliere 
has been also constructed the southern road 
to Trichinopoly, 205 miles in length; Oie 
northern road to the Bengal frontier, with a 
branch to Cuddapab, 758 miles ; and the 
Bumpajee Ghaut road, from the western 
frontier of Mysore to hlatgalorc, 105 miles* 

According to statistical reports made by 
the directors, the made roads in tlie Bombay 
jDresidency, twenty-five years ago, were almost 
entirely limited to the presidency town and 
its immediate neighbourhood ; the road from 
Bombay (or rather Pan well, on tlie other side 
of the li arbour) to Po on ah being the only joad 
to a distant jilace on wdiicii any considerable 
expenditure had taken place* This road has 
since been greatly inqu'oved, and supplied 
with bridges. The Bbore Ghatit, or pass, on 
this road, formerly accessible only to bullocks, 
and coolies, or porters, had in 1830, at an ex¬ 
pense of about £13,000, been made easy for 
carriages. The Tlmll Ghaut, on the Bom¬ 
bay and Agra road, has since been similarly 
improved; and roads over the Ivhoonda 
Ghaut, the Tulkut Ghaut, and the Koom- 
tudee Ghaut* to the southward, have since 
been put under coustructiou, to facilitate the 
commumcations between the coast and the 
interior of the country. The portion of tlie 
Agra and Bombay road, within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Bombay government, is two hun¬ 
dred an d se yen ty mi 1 es i n Ic n gth. TJ i e expen - 
diture on it had amounted, in 1848, to £75,300; 
and since that time a considerable outlay has 
taken place, especially on the improvement 
of the Thull Ghaut and the road below it* 
A system of roads for Bcinde, at an esfimateci 
cost of from £20,000 to £30,000, received 
the sanction of the home authorities in 1854, 
and is in progress. In the Punjaiib, wlieie 
the greatest improvements in every res^^ect 
have been brought to pass, roads have re¬ 
ceived the constant aitentlou of the com¬ 
missioners* Immediately iqiou the accession 
of the territory, the conimissiouer*s began the 
work, and liave prosecuted it with the utmost 
Keal* The grand trunk from Lahore to 
Peshawur, a distance of two hundred and 
seventy-five miles, forms a part of the grand 
Indian trunk from Calcutta to Peshawur* 
This road is conqiletcly metalled and bridged 
throughout, from its entrance to the Punjaub 
to Peshauvir, at a cost of £154,848* Roads 
from Jullundur to Lahore, and from Lahore 
to Blooltan, have been also undertaken. 

The roads of the Punjaub were dassified 
by Bir Henry Lawrence under the lieads of 
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military and conimercialj and the latter as for 
external and for internal commerce. In such 
a classificatioii the primaiy object of the 
road was kept in view, as of course military 
roads conld be used for commercial purposes, 
Tims the ^^and trunk road from Lahore to 
I’esha^\Tir is designated under the military 
class, hecansCj the army being massed along 
that linOj its primary object was for military 
convenience; it is, however, an important 
highway of commerce. In reference to roads 
most important in a military point of view, 
the following occurs in one of the recent 
Punjauh bine-books :—The cougtniction of 
tlie grand trunk road from the Beas to 
Lahorej and the earthen and masonry via¬ 
ducts crossing the drainage courses of the 
Baree Doab, liave been completed, A straight 
lino of road has been carried from Umritsir 
to the new cantonment of Sealkote, which is 
ftirther connected with the Peshawur road 
by a branch road to Wnzeerabad, The 
military and commercial roads from Lahore 
to Mooltan, and from Lahore to Ferozepore, 
have been opened. An important military 
line, passing through a very mountainous and 
rugged track, from Attock to Kalabagh, 'vid 
Rawul Pindoe, has also been opened, to con¬ 
nect the frontier force stations with the i 
northern cantonments of the regular army. 
The difficult road leading through the Koliat 
passes into the Peshawnr valley has also 
been improved." 

Lines of road for the external commerce 
of the Punjaub were planned and put in pro¬ 
gress by Sir Henry, and in some cases com¬ 
pleted by Sir John, who, as Mr. John Law- 
xencej assisted his brother in tbe commission 
of the couutiy of the five rivers." Two great 
lines were planned by Sir Henry—one to con¬ 
nect Hera Ismail Xlian witii Lahore, and 
another to start from the same point, and to 
run across the Scinde Sangor Doah, and 
thence across the Baree Poab to Ullohur, to 
meet the Delhi road, the internal lines carrying 
the traffic down to Mooltan. The importance j 
of these lines will be obvious, from a consi¬ 
deration of the commercial position of the 
Punjauh, which is a thoroughfare through 
which .the commerce of Central Asia passes 
to the plains of India, and to JSciiide and 
Boniha 3 % The caravans which travel from 
Ghuznee to Delhi (which were once the rival 
ami the sister capitals of the Mohammedan 
empire) were forced to follow a ver}^ diffi¬ 
cult as well as circuitous route. Emerging 
near Dera Ismail Khan from the Submanee 
passes, they winded their weary way to hlooJ- 
tan, tbroiigJi tiie wastes of the Scinde Saugor 
Do ah, and then turned northward to Lahore, 
thence proceeding to Ferozepore or Loodiana, 


or else they traversed Eliawulpore and oflier 
independent territories from ilooltan, pa^dng 
lieavy transit diitiGs, The plana of Sir Henry 
LavTcnce and liis officers met these difficul¬ 
ties, and opened up feasible ways for the 

external commerce " of the country. The 
“internal communications " of the territory 
whose affairs they so judiciously administered, 
were also provided for by those two gifted 
brothers. Their plans comprehended the 
connection of Mooltan with Jheluin by a line 
along the bank of the river of that name and 
Wuzeerabacl, and iSealkote by a line along 
the banks of the Che nab, passing by Jlning. 
These were the first improvements, and tliey 
were followed well up by others. 

In territory^ such as the Piuijaub, making 
roads is not the only matter to be considered 
when planning lines of comniunication. 
Wells and other accommodation for travel¬ 
lers have been provided along these coni- 
merciai lines. Without them, the roads 
xvould he useless. There are scarcely any 
important lines vdiich do not, during part of 
their course, traverse arid and desolate tracts. 
Literally' a fleet of ferry-boats were built, 
to facilitate the passage of the rivers, and, 
with a prompt and ready forethought, mooring 
chains and anchors were provided to prevent 
accidents. These ferry-boats bridged the i ivers 
in winter by the assistance of these chains and 
anchors, while in the siiminer tliey bore pas¬ 
sengers across for a small toll. Iron pontoon 
bridges were recommended by the commis¬ 
sioners as applicable, not only to the Punjauh, 
hut to India generally ; but the home govern¬ 
ment, upon consideration, did not approve of 
the extensive adoption of these media of pas¬ 
sage. 

It would be unjust in a popular history 
which comprehends the men and the mea¬ 
sures of our times, not to notice the names of 
the persons to whose talents the detail of tlic 
stupendous undertakings in the Punjauh are 
to be attributed, and in some cases the ori¬ 
ginal suggestions. The conimissioners have 
themselves made the following handsome ac¬ 
knowledgment of the services of fiie officers 
by whose assistance and persoiial superin¬ 
tendence so many important works uere 
brought to a happy termination :—“ For tlio 
energetic and able manner in which these 
important works have been executed, as well 
as for the zealous co-operation in all engineer¬ 
ing and milltaiy questions, the board are 
indebted to Lieutenant-colonel Napier, who 
has spared neither time, healtl], nor conve- 
menee, in the duties entrusted to liim. For 
these valuable services the hoard cannot too 
warmly express their thanks. Colonel Napier 
hag brought to the favourable notice of the 
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board the siealcms assktance lie has derived 

from his assistants generally, and esx^ecially 
the valuable services ol; Lieutenant Taylor, in 
cliai'ge of the Lahore and Peshawiii road; 
Idonlenant Pyas, in eharge of the great 
canal; Lieutenant Anderson, of the Madras 
engineers, u’lio has examined the Mooltaii 
canals; Major Longdeii, her inajeBty's lOtk 
regiment, in charge of the Hiiebe Canal; the 
late Lieutenant Paton and Lieutenant Crofton, 
both of the engineers, and employed on the 
new canal; and Lieutenant Olipliant, of the 
engineers, in charge of a division of the 
Pesliawur road; and Lieutenant Lamh, 16th 
native infantry.” 

Looking at the general operations throngli- 
oiit India during the last ten years, in the 
completion of good roads for caravans and 
mheeJed carriages, the results are truly 'won¬ 
derful ; and the programme of operations of a 
einiilar nature, intended for immediate com¬ 
mencement, liad not the mutiny deranged tor 
a time the plans of the directors, was such 
as deserved the gratitude of India and of 
England. 

Kau^ways.-—T his is a subject to which 
the attention of the English public Is espe¬ 
cially directed. It is impossible to place the 
progress of railways before our reaclers in a 
more condensed form than in the report of 
the directors themselves. It is, however, to 
be observed, that the railways of India are 
constructed by private cax>ital; the land, and 
a guarantee for interest, are given by the 
company. Four thousand one hundred and 
fifty-eight miles of railway have been sanc¬ 
tioned, and measures are being taken for 
their construction by various comiianies, 
vi2. 

By the East Indian Pail way Company—from 
Calcutta to Pelhi, with brandies from Burd- 
w^an to iUneegunge, and from Mirzapore to 
Jiibbulpore, 1400 miles. 

By the Eastern Bengal Railway Company 
-—from Calcutta to the Ganges at Koostree,; 
near Pubnah (130 miles), being the first 
section of a line to Pacca, with a hrancli to 
ifessoro; which, wben completed, will form 
the basis of a system of railways for Eastern 
Bengal 

By tlie Madras Company-—from hladras to 
the Avestern coast at Beypore, 430 miles ; and 
from Madras, vid Giiddapali and Bellary, to 
meet a line from Bombay at or near the river 
Xistna, 310 miles. 

By tile Great Indian Peninsula Company— 
from Bombay to Call! an, thirty-three miles, 
with extensions, north-east to Jiibbulpore, to 
meet the line from Mirzapore, wltb a branch 
to Oomiawuttee and Xagpoie, 818 miles, 


and south-east, vid Pooiiah and Sholapore— 
to the Ivistim River, to meet the line li'oni 
Madras, 357 miles. 

By the Scinde and Punjaul) Company—from 
Kurrachee to a point in the Indus, at or near 
to Ivotree, 120 miles; and from Mooli an to 
Laliore and Umritsir, in the Piinjatib, 230 
miles. 

By the Bombay, Barocia, and Central India 
Company—froni Bombay to 8urat, Baroda, 
and Ahmedabacl, 330 miles. 

Tlie estimated outlay required to complete 
the several lines sanctioned is i£34,231s000; 
and the total amount of capital at present issued 
by the sanction of the East India Company U 
£22,814,000. In addition to this assistance 
by Avaj" of guarantee, the land for tlic rail¬ 
ways {includingcompcnsation for all buildings 
flieVeon), and for their termini, has been 
given by goYcinment. The value of this 
may be estimated at more tlian £1,000,00(^ 
for the above extent of line. The lines in 
course of construction liave been cliosen for 
commercial quite as much as for military and 
political objects. In every case the existing 
channels of trade haA^e been followed. The 
chief cot ton-producing districts are provided 
Avitli railway accommodation; and in some 
instances,—such as the railway Avhich con* 
nects the great cotton-field of Berar witli 
Bombay, and the railway through feuvat and 
Gujeral,-“the principal ohject is to develop 
the agricultural resources of those districts, 
and to bring their produce into commnnica- 
tiou Avitli the sea. At present only a email 
section is open in each presidency, making 
about 400 miles in all; but 3G00 more arc 
being constructed almost simultaneously. 
Tile works for tbe trunk lines above dc* 
sciibed have been made suitable for locomo¬ 
tive engines, and are of a solid and per¬ 
manent character, so that an uninternipted 
com mu bI cat ion will be maiiifained throughout 
the year. The mileage cost of the lines 
whicii har^e been completed has been :■—East 
Indian —Calcutta to lianeegunge, 121 miles 
(including double line to BurdAvan, and ter¬ 
minal stations), about £12,000 per mile. 
JUadras ^—IRadraB to Aicot, sixty-fiA^e miles, 
about £5500 per mile. The data in respect 
to the lines noAV open in the Bombay presi¬ 
dency, constructed by tbe Great Indian 
Peninsular RailAAay Company, are not sufH- 
c’ently complete to enable the actual mileage 
cost to be ascertained. 

It is, perhaps, premature to judge of the 
success of Indian railways as comniercial 
undertakings; but the line from Calcutta to 
Kaneegnnge is already realising a profit of 
nearly seA'^en per cent, being tvi'o per cent, 
beyond the guaranteed rate of interest. 
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Ill addition to ihe lines specified above, tlie 
court have: sanctioned the construction of one 
by the Calcutta and South Eastern Dailway 
Company, from Caleiitta to the ilutlah Riverj 
upon tiie Bame terms as to tlie provision of 
land, but Avithoiit any guarantee of interest 

Electuic Telegraphs,— Even more im¬ 
portant as a means of c^unmnnicatioii than 
railways, is the electric telegraph ; the use of 
which, at tlie commencement of the late dis- 
tnrhances, may he said ivith scarcely any ; 
exaggeration to have saved our empire. 
Having already, in a wondeifnlly short space 
of time, connected the seats of the different 
governments by lines of telegraph npw ards of 
three thousand miles in length, the govern* 
nieiit of India is now engaged in establishing 
additional lines of about the same extent, 
by which the most important places on tlie 
line of route will be brought into commimi- 
cation with each otJier, The lines estab- 
lishcd, and in com‘se of construction, are :— 

1st, From Calcutta, md Benares, Cawu- 
pore, Agra, Meerut, Dellii, Umritsir, and 
Lahore, to Peshawur; with a branch to 
Lucknow. 

2nd, From Bombay to Agra, via Indore 
and Glwalior. 

3rd, From Bombay to Madras, via Sattara, 
Bellary, and Bangalore, 

4th. From Bombay, along the coast, by 
Yingorla and Mangalore, to Oannanorc. 

otli. IVom Bangalore to Ootacanumd and 
IMahabiesiiwar, 

Ctli. From Benares, through the centre of 
the peiuiisula, by Miiijapore, Jnhhidpore, 
Xagpore, and Hyderabad, to Bell ary. 

Ttli. From Bombay, by Surat and Baroda, 
to Ivurrachee. 

8th. From Kurrachee, by Hyderabad 
(Scinde) and Mooltan, to Lahore, 

9th. From Calcutta, by Dacca, Akyah, and 
Pronve, to Pegu and liangoou, 

10th, From Calcutta to Madras, by tlie 
coast; and—' 

11th, From Madras, along the coast, by 
Pondicherry, Tianqncbar, and Damn ad, to 
Ceylon. 

The lines already eetablished have cost, 
n])On an average, about £50 per mile. Be¬ 
sides their inappreciable value to the govern¬ 
ment for political and milhar}'' purposes, they 
are freely used by the mercantile community. 
Tiioug'h the charges arc very moderate, the 
revenue, in the first jxar of working the 
lincB, exceeded the expenses, and since then 
the receipts have been steadily increasing. 

Dll ring the sepoy rebellion, the utility of 
the electric telegmpJi was tested; its exist¬ 
ence at that period was of more importance [ 


than the presence in India of 10,000 addi¬ 
tional soldiers. 

Hospitals and Dispexsarihs.— The go¬ 
vernment has done much to bring the instru¬ 
mentalities of medical relief within ronen of 
tlie ]:)eoplc everywhere. The regulations in 
practice in refer dice to this pro vide an 
hospital or dispensary in every town where 
the inhabitants will bear a certain proportion 
of the expense. 

Libraries. —The establishment of public 
libraries in the provincial towns will appear 
to most Europeans as an effort to benefit tlic 
people in a manner they are not prepared 
to Ajipreciate. This plan of extending ciyi- 
h'Eation in India has been going forward for 
a considerable time, hut, notwithstanding the 
sanguine opinions and more sanguine expec¬ 
tations of many of the friends of India, no 
great results have been procured. 

Ill the return made to an order of tlie 
Honourable tlie House of Commons, dated 
the 7th of August, 1857, the budgets of juib- 
lie w orks in India for the years 1853-4, 
1854-5, 1855-6, have been presented; also 
an estimate for 1856-7, This return em¬ 
braces churches, public offices, jails, and mis¬ 
cellaneous buildings and works; embank¬ 
ments, roads and bridges, lighthouses, dock¬ 
yards and harbours, inland navigation, irri¬ 
gation works, railroads, charges for go^^e^n- 
meiit officers, and for land supplied to tlie 
private companies working under government 
guarantee; electric telegraph, military, and 
certain unclassified works, Tlie returns coni- 
j>rise the expenditure for Bengal, Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, the north-western provinces, the Pim- 
jaub, and the Pegu and Straits settlements. 

For the year 1850-7, the amounts authorised 
in statement No. 1, for public w'orlcs in the de¬ 
partments of military, public, judicial ecclesi¬ 
astical, educational, revenue (general), re^'enue 
(irrigatiou), marine, political, were for Ben¬ 
gal—rupees—7,0S14D2; Madras, 21,58,233; 
Bombay, G.T0.04T; the north-west provinces, 
6,30,892; the Punjaub, 7,32,644; the Straits 
settlements, 40,000; Pegu, 1.G1.613; Tcncs- 
gerim and Martaban pi'ovinees, 7,600; Hydei * 
ahad, 4,638: making a total expenditure of 
51,18.665, This outlay was sanctioned by 
tlie government of India. Under statement 
No. 1 there is a budget of expenditure re- 
comm ended to the court of directors exclusive 
of the foregoing, amounting to 17.54,849, 

Statement No, 2, gives the oxiienditure on 
I all works previously sanctioned, and on neiv 
sanctions by local governments, the amount 
of which is 1.64.34.334, Under statement 
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Ko, 2 for r<?pall's tlio total H 52*OS.2S7* 
The total amount authorised for the year 
1856-7 was 2.20T5.420. Under orders of 
the ITtli of October, 1850, all civil, military, 
and marine buildings intended exclusively for 
the use of the government and its estahUsh- 
meiits, and works not coming within the 
term worhs of public improvement, can be 
proceeded with without other limitation than 
that of the eanctioned estimates; but the ex¬ 
penditure on works of public improvement— 
such as works of irrigation, caiiaJs, roads, 
bridges, and Imrbours^—is restricted to one 
crore of rupees, the sum allotted by the ho« 
nourable the court of directors, for such works 
during the official year 1856-7. This sum 
has been divided among the several local 
governments and administrations in the fol¬ 
lowing proportions :—To Bengal, twelve lacs; 
Madras, twenty-two lacs; Bombay and Scinde, 
fourteen lacs; the north-western provinces, 
fifteen lacs; the Punjaub, twenty-one lacs; 
Oude, five lacs; Pegu, four and a half lacs; 
Tenesserim and Martaban provinces, half a lac; 
Hyderabad, three lacs; Nagpore, two and a 
quarter lacs; Straits settlements tlu'ee quarters 
of a lac. By this report, made from the India- 
house at the close of 1857, the most recent 
expenditure on public works is presented. 

Under the head of public works certain ex¬ 
penditure is classed, which would seem more 
piroperly to be represented as bounty or cu¬ 
es our age men t to agriculture and commerce. 
Thus the growth of cotton has received the 
patronage of the company. In 1840 ten ex¬ 
perienced cotton-planters from the United 
iStates were engaged to conduct certain expe¬ 
riments in the cultivation of the finer descrip- 
ti on 0 f cot ton. T Ji e cl I mate prove d nnsuitabl e 
where most of the trials v^ere made, hut in 
parts of South-western India the experiments 
were successful, and a largo cnltivation of | 
American cotton is now being conducted 
there. These districts are near the coast, and 
have roads. Pleasures are being taken to 
facilitate the transport of cotton from the 
places wdiere its culture is most successfully 
carried on. The servants of the East India 
Oompany, especially their medical servants, 
have of late years given, much attention to 
climatology, and more especially in its rela¬ 
tion to vegetable productions, from which the 
■cotton cultivation has derived much benefit. 
The East India Company, in 184tl, offered a ’ 
reward of 5000 rupees for an improved cot¬ 
ton-cleaning machine, and great efforts in the 
cleaning department have been made—an es¬ 
sential matter to the iniprovemeiit of Indian 
cotton. Tlie East India Company have also ex- i 
pended money upon the culture of such fibrous 
plants as might be made sources of profitable 


commerce. The results of the experiments 
made in tliis department have surprised tlie 
company, and all interested in the enterprise, 
In previous chapters notice was taken of 
tlie encouragement given by the government 
to the culti%''ation of tea; it is therefore un¬ 
necessary in this place to express more upon 
the subject, than that consideraLle hill tracts, 
suitable to its culture, have been set apart by 
the company in favour of tlie cultivators. 
Tlie government has also thought it expe- 
1 dient to patronise the working of iron ore. 
This subject seems first to have seriouely 
engaged the attention of the court of direc¬ 
tors so recently as 1850; hut in 1854 ex¬ 
tensive inquiries and investigations vere 
instituted, which issued in important results. 
In 1855 a report was made to the imblic- 
ivorks department by Lieutenant-colonel 
Godwin, chief engineer of the lower pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, which was higldy encou¬ 
raging as to the prospects of iron mines 
being worked, mid iron extensively manu¬ 
factured, in India. In 1856 experiments 
were made, under the company’s auspices, in 
the manufacture of superior iron vlth some 
success.' 

Of course a considerable outlay in con¬ 
nection with public works will, by the neces¬ 
sities of the country, be expended on barracks 
and jails. The latter appear to he admirably 
managed and conducted, especially in the 
Punjaub. The barrack department is pro¬ 
bably worse conducted than any other. 
The European soldiers are frequently qtiar¬ 
te red in unhealthy situations, and the barrack 
accommodation afforded to them is in ade¬ 
quate ; the late Sir Charles Ifapier, a irieud 
of the soldier, repeatedly expressed Lis dis¬ 
approbation, and even indignation, at this 
circumstance. The vast inqinilse which Jjas 
been given to public works in India may 
bo judged by the facts, that one liundred 
thousand tons of railway materials, and a 
million of sleepers, were landed at Bombay 
alone in 1856-7. In March and April, 1857, 
twenty thousand tons of castings for the 
Vedar lYater-works were landed in that port. 
During the same time the imports of iron 
were represented by the Bombay papers to 
be Bcven thousand tons. In 1856 the great 
Indian Peninsula Railway imported thirteen 
thousand tons of iron. The Queen Victoria 
steamer was announced by a publication of 
Bombay, in April, 1857, as arriviug with 
eighty tons of locomotives for the great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and the Vedar Water¬ 
works. 

The improvement and enlargement of docks 
and harbours claim some especial notice. 
Taken in connection v ith the recent efforts 
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for cultivating tlie lands lying seaward, more 
immediately those set apart for cotton culture, 
and the lines of road opened np from the 
great seaports into the interior, this subject 
assumes much importance. The develop- 
men! of internal communications, and exter¬ 
nal outlets, have in all civilized lands kept 
pace. This is not only true of countries pos¬ 
sessing a good seaboard, but of such as, like 
the Pnnjaub, are dependant upon a river 
navigation through other countries for com 
municatiou with the sea : the remark is even 
applicable to nations that are completely iu 
land, for their roads and river means of 
internal intercourse will always converge 
upon those points which are fhoroiigh- 
fares into neighhonring states, Eombay, 
notwithstanding its vastly increasing com¬ 
merce and its important relative position, has 
been left deficient in docks or any similar 
provision. The number of square-rigged 
vessels that entered the Bombay port during 
the year 185o, was 311, besides 218 steamers, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 279,805, The 
trade of the port for 1851-5, is stated to 
have been 735,562-^ tons, and to have 
increased in the following year to 012,ld0|^ 
tons. For this large commerce no adequate 
accommodation has yet been provided. The 
officiating commissioner of customs for salt and 
opium gave the following evidence upon the 
cost of loading and unloading vessels in the 
port of Bombay:—" On making inquiries from 
the several me reliant s, I still experienced 
groat difficulty in procuring the required in 
formation, as there is no uniform system or 
j>ractice adopted by them. One firm, per- 
Imps, contracts for boat hire alone; another 
contracts for the goods being discharged from 
the slifp, and landed on the wharf; while an¬ 
other, perJiaps, contracts for the removal of 
the goods from a ship to the depositing of 
them in the merchant's u^arehouses, includ¬ 
ing the cost of guarding them, &c. Petty 
pilferage and damage from wet during tlie 
monsoon, are among the casualties to wdiich 
goods tlnis treated are said to be exposed. 
The petty pilferage is stated to have been 
proved, a few years since, to amount to 
1,GOC>,000 rupees.’' 

The following testimony to the difficulties 
of transacting the eiionnously increasing 
business of the port, and the necessities for 
more suitable accommodation for shipping, was 
borne by one well competent to pronounce an 
opinion;—The average exjiense of bringing I 
goods from a fihi])*s si tie and landing on the i 
wharf, 13 one or two rupees per ton, and for 1 


L heavy machinery two rupees per ton ; but the 
■ latter is now a losing rate, because the quantity 
to be landed exceeds the capabilities of the 
boats, and of room for their discharge, and boat- 
hive has risen 75 per cent, within the last six 
months. The collector of customs has found 
it necessary to threaten a withdrawal of their 
I licenses from all boats above sixteen tons, on 
account of the large space they occupy along¬ 
side the wharf.'*^ 

The attention of the government has been 
directed to this state of things, and on the ITtli 
of March, 1855, a committee was appointed 
to determine a locality for the docks. Out of 
this investigation proposals arose for two 
schemes, one of which liaa the sanction of 
government; the other is deemed by the com¬ 
mercial community the more feasible, although 
neitlier is generally considered at all ade¬ 
quate. The whole community of Bombay 
is alive to the necessity; and the government 
was giving its most earnest attention to the 
subject, when the hreakiiig out of the mutiny 
stopped short the progress of improvemeuta 
in so many respects. In the meantime, im¬ 
portant publications are guiding and forming 
public opinion.f 

On a former page a description tvas given 
of the port of Kurracliee, and its importance 
ill relation to all North-western and Western 
India, and iu its relation to the overland 
route. In connection with tlie schemes for 
the Scinde and Puujauh Railway, and the im¬ 
provement of the navigation of the Indus, 
this port is receiving such improvements as 
will develop all the advantages of its position. 
Altliougli Calcutta possesses so many eir- 
cumstanees in its favour, especially in connec¬ 
tion with the seat of government, even tliere 
it has been deemed requisite to improve the 
facilities afforded to commerce in the condi¬ 
tion of the port. At Madras the uufavour¬ 
able nature of the locality seems to bid defi¬ 
ance to any very decided improvement; but 
the enterprise which marks the proceedings 
of the board of ivorks, inspires hope that 
something will he done to abate the dangers 
to wlLich shipping, and passengers m landing, 
are now exposed. When Iiaibonrs, docks, 
and whai\e3 Lave partaken, of flio attention 
and outlay of the government, as roads, 
rners, and irrigation have done, the prosperity 
of India will be much promoted. 

* Bomhaj QnarferJy HevicTV'. 

f Fapm 'to a Project for Ifd mid J)n/ 

Bmh Ute Ikvhur of Bombay, prmkd for Govt-i n'- 
raent atilte Bombay Ediicaliou Society’s Press, 185C; 

Jrl ""'li Bombay; of 

ike Bombay Mcckamcs hisiiUtwn^ session 1857 , 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


THE GOVEKNArENT OF THE ElUTlSH INDIAN EMPJEE {Coidhuied), 
Tim MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


Tills nmiy by -wliicli the territory of Biitish 
Intliii is gaiTisonecl and defended, aud by 
wiiic'li wars have been conducted against 
other powers, has consisted of three different 
elements—namely, queen^s troops, comiianj^'s 
troops, and contingents. The queen’s troops 
are conveyed to India at tiie expenae of tlie 
company, and when there are allowed extra 
pay at its cost Their nninher is dependant 
upon ciministancos, hut has generally varied 
from eighteen to t^venty-two thousand mem 
It lias been shown in the sketoh afforded of 
the different acts of the miperiiil parliament 
affecting tlie constitution of fhe Indian go¬ 
vernment, that the commander-in-chief of the 
queen's forces in India is ev officio comman- 
der-in-chief of tlio company's forces, and that 
each presidential coininander-in-chief of the 
queen's forces is also 'commander-in-chief of 
tlie company's forces witlim that presidency. 
The officers of the company’s army are ap¬ 
pointed by the directors. The contingents 
are native troops, subjects of native princes, and 
placed at tlie command of the company under 
certain treaties. In the company's own army 
there are two distinct classes of troops—Euro- 
jiean and native. The total number of the 
Hast India Oompany's native forces of aU 
arms, including commissioned and non-com¬ 
missioned native officers and men, up to the 
latest period received before the recent re¬ 
volt, was as follou'S :— 

Eiffineers .—Niilive coiumi&sloiicd md non- 


commisgioncd, I'aak and flic.. * 5,153 

.. 1,073 

,, Foot.7,G73 

Citvaliy^f —Regiikr and irregular. . , . . 25,120 

+—Regular and irregnlar , * , . IS9,00S 

—Native officers nad men , . . , 3,374 

Khrff're Medicfil 858 


Total ... 231/270 


Giving ca total number of 2G9 native regi¬ 
ments of all arms, and of 2SI,270 native offi¬ 
cers and men, A large portion of this force, 
comprising about one-lialf of the whole, has, 
by mutiny and disarmament, ceased to exist, 
leaving a total number of native forces of all 
anus practically available of about 120,000 
men, 

* The Iioi'se artillery ronsists of five hiigades, mid the 
foot of ciglitccji battelioiiB, 

f ^riic cavalry is divided into fifty regiments, 

I llic inltmlry comprises a hx^odred nod ninetv-Eiic 
regiments. * 


The total number of the East Iiulia Com¬ 
pany's European forces now in Inxha (not 
deducting losses arising out of the recent 
revolt, of which no complete autheutic return 
has been received) is as follows, and presents 
a total of 22,017 European officers and men : 

officers and mcri . , 

Jriil/eFy .’—Horae and foot, European officers 
and men fof which there arc twelve batta¬ 


lions of European foot) 6,58a 

Cavalry. —^Eui'opcan officers and men , , , , 609 

„ ,,,, 13,032 

Veici’iZrts .— „ „ .... 43 C 

Medicui EsiahiishmenL —Europesns, mcl idl¬ 
ing Eui’opcan V arrant officers 2,051 

To!aI , . , . .. 22,047 


The total number of queen's troops now 
(April, ISdS) iu India amounts to about 
70,000 men. 

Tlie contingent troops of the native states 
commanded by British officers, and bound 
under treaties to serve the British govern¬ 
ment, amounted, before the mutiny of ISbT, 
to about 32,000,^*^ viz.;— 

Hyderabad (the Nizam’s) auxiliary forxic . , S,064 


* Gwalior (Sctndiah’a contvageat) 8,401 

*Eotah caiitiiigeixt ............. 1,14S 

Mysore horse (officered by ualivea) , . , , . 4,000 

Gujarat (Giiicowar^s) coutiiigeat 3,756 

* Bhopal coatingent 829 

* Maiwa united centingeut 3,017 

Mahva Bhcel corps 64 S 

"’^Joudporc Icgiou. 1,2-16 

Meywar Dlicci corps ............ 1,054 

Colopore local horse 907 

Smvmit Waree local coipa 611 


Total.. . , . . 32,311 


Holkar is bound by treaty to fiirnish a 
contingent of a thousand horse, but these 
troops are not commanded by British officers. 

Besides these regular contingents, bodies 
of troops have been sent iu aid of the com¬ 
pany's forces by native iwinces. Before 
Hoffiar was under any treaty Lie armies 
were auxiliaries. The same was the case 
with the kings of Oude; and now Jhung 
Bahadoor, the Rajah of !Nepaul, is aiding the 
company in a fonn and to an extent not 
provided for by treaty. 

The modes of admission to the company's 
military service are by direct appointment, 
and through the company's military seinmary 
at Addisconihe, in the county of Surrey, The 
direct appointments are chieily to the cavalry, 

* The. contiagciits which have unitiaicd ai^c luaikcd 
xvitU uii asterisk. 
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liiit such are also made to the infantry. The 
cadets are passed through the cadet-office of 
the ludia-hoiisei a department under the able 
direction of John Hollyer, Esq., and enter 
tlie seminary^ %^diere they study for two years, 
heephig four terms. The age of admission is 
from fourteen to eighteen, hut geutiemen may 
he candidates for direct appointments up to 
the age of twenty-two. The cadets at Ad- 
discombe pay the company ^100 a year each 
for the expenses of their education and main¬ 
tenance. The additional expenses of each 
student are hardly met by an addition of 
per year. The course of study is admir¬ 
able. Tile professors are men of the liighest 
attainments, and to teach.*’ The exa¬ 
minations are conducted with impartiality, and 
file degree of attainment developed by them 
is truly astonisliing. The author of this His- i 
tory has attended examinations, and inspectod, 
w ith surprise and pleasure^ the military di'aw- 
ings and modellings of fortifications exhi¬ 
bited, wddeh displayed great ability and evi¬ 
dence of study on the part of the pupils. 
Generally, on these occasions, the chairman 
of the court of dkectors presides, and of late 
years the Archbishop of Canterbury has fre¬ 
quently addressed the students. Rewards are 
11 be rally besto'wed. The Pollock medal and 
sword are prizes eagerly contended for; and 
the competition is keen, victory or defeat 
being almost always generously and nobly 
borne. The friends and relatives of the 
piqjils, and a large concourse of privileged 
Bj>ectutors, chiefly consisting of superior 
officers, or civil servants of the company, 
are present on these occasions. The presence 
of men of genius, of military or legislative 
reuow'n, whose iiamea are prominent in the 
bistorj" of our country, is a great stimulus to 
the eflbrts of tlie students, although it not 
imfrequently represses the energy of the more 
shy and nervous, who may, nevertheless, be 
among the most highly gifted. It is an 
afrecting sight to witness a mere youth, clad 
in the simple uniform of the company’s 
cadets, retiriug from the place of exami¬ 
nation, bearing swords, medals, and other 
badges of hononr, amidst the generous cheers 
of his unsuccessful competitors, and the plau¬ 
dits of an auditory comprising the most 
famous men of the day. The author has 
seen more than one fine youth, who liad gone 
tbrottgh hk examinations witli unflinching 
self-possession in the face of the crowd of 
honoured or titled persons before him, com¬ 
pletely subdued by his emotions in the mo¬ 
ment of success. \^Tiatever objeetions may 
be made to these examinations in some re- 
spects, the ad\'antages far more than compen¬ 
sate them, and the scenes presented on such 


occasions are likely to live for ever in tlie 
niernories of those young soldiers, and to 
prove, far off from their country, a stimulus to 
exertion and courage on the field of their 
iiiture trials and glory. Distinguished officers 
of the company, whose names are known 
throughout all the nations of civilized man, and 
throughout every uncivilized noolc of Southern 
and Central Asia, have declared to the autlior 
that they attributed to these occasions much 
of the stimulus which enkindled tlie passion 
for glory within them, and that these scenes 
remained vividly impressed upon their hearts 
amidst tlie labours, perils, and grave respon- 
sibiiitieB of Indian warfare and Asiatic life. 
Tlie most proficient students are nominated 
to the department of engineers, and, after 
having left Addiscombe, proceed to Chatham 
for a further course of study of one year, 
after which they proceed to India as officers 
of engineers. ^Ybile at Chatham, however, 
they draw pay from the company. The second 
class of proficients are iioinmnted to the 
art!Her)', and proceed, on leaving Addis- 
combe, direct to India. Such as do not .suc¬ 
ceed in attaining a position in either of the 
first two classes, or as do not cbooBc tlie engi¬ 
neer or artillery services, are designated to 
the infantry. Tlie number of students in 
May, IBoS, was a hundred and fifty. 

The general cliaracter of tlio officers of the 
East India Company^ army has equalled, 
if it has not surpassed, that of the officers of 
any other. This “will especially hold good of 
those who have been educated at Addi&combe. 

The engineers have been probably the 
niost intelligent body of officers the world 
has ever seen. They all kno“U' that u2>on 
real service depends promotion, hononr, and 
emolument, and that tliese advantages are 
sure to follow^ good service. A large number 
of this class of officers are appointed ulti¬ 
mately to the civil service, where, as civil 
administrators and civil engineers, they can 
be of even more use—iu time of peace, at all 
events—than in the military department. 
Accustomed at Addiscombe and Clistliam to 
habits of study, and to regard military life 
from an intellectual and professional point of 
view, rather than fiom one mei'ely social, 
they go forth to their duties earnest and 
thoughtful as well as brave soldiers, and 
lienee much of the distinction to which they 
have attained both ns soldiers and men of 
science, and the reputation they have won 
for their country and for the particular 
army in which they serve. It is imp>ossib]e 
for any one to observe the class of } oung men 
who gain at Addiscombe the appointments to 
the engineer service, and not predicate of 
them future eminence, not oriH in the per- 
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BOiial distitiedons to be won, but the national 
services to be renderecL 

The artillery of tbe East India Company 
has also attained a high character for effi¬ 
ciency in the field. Many of its officers have 
studied for the engineer department, but, from 
health failing tliem, domestic troubles, slip of 
memory under exainination, some concession 
to the temptations so potent with the young, 
or change of purpose, they have entered the 
artillery service instead. During the variona 
wars m the East, when the officers of the 
royal artillery have served witli them, they 
have borne a high testimony to the superior 
skill and soldier-like deportment and spirit of 
tlie comjiaiiy’s artillery officers. The follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter by Sir Charles Xapier 
to an officer of the Bengal artilleiy, who 
wrote to 111 111 from Kumaou, on the borders 
of TIepaul, offering certain suggestions, will 
show the opinion which that celebrated officer 
entertained of the Indian artillery service:— 

Simla, Ivob'em^er slk, 1846. 

1 ?i|ipL‘uvc macli your report on the state of defences in 
Kuuitioii ^ and though Jhung Bahadoor liaa told my wife 
ill Loudon that ke loves me more Ihau auy man living, 
slin, ns lovers sometimes fjuarreb I sliould like to he pre¬ 
pared for him, and your suggestious shall he pressed ou 
the attention of goremment. 

What you say about the deficiency and frequent eliange 
of officers with the reserve companies of artillery is hut 
too true, I did intend, had I been able, to reform the 
whole systems but I am of no use—no more power 
liave 1 than a lancc-corporah 1 believe, however, I have 
succeeded in moving the liead-quarlcrs of your regiment 
into these provinces, cilber to Dellii or Meerut. 

I think very lilglily oF your officers generally, but espe¬ 
cially of the young officers, When I have found fault, I 
have invariably traced it to the " system,” and I have 
vainly represented this ; but pray understand tlmt in con- 
dcinning the systein of the Bengal army 1 always say this i 
'—that the artillery I believe to bCj at this uiomeut, the 
first iu the world. 

Notwithstanding tlic superior education and 
attainments of the company's officers, defects i 
have crept into tlie military system of the 
company which need correction, and which 
no doubt conduced to the unfortunate sepoy 
revolt of 18o7. Some of those evils depend 
upon the general management of the army; 
some upon tlie infantry regimental system; 
others upon tlic character of the men enlisted 
iji the native armies: and all these causes * 
combined operate unfavourably on the effi¬ 
ciency of the whole service. As to the gene¬ 
ral management of the army, the chief faults 
appear to be the great draft of officers from 
the military to the civil service : not that 
tliis in itself would prove an evil, if officers, in 
sufficient numbers for the proper discharge of 
regimental service, were appointed to supply 
the places of those witlidranm, although even 
tbeii some inconvenience would ensue, as the 


more intelligent and talented men arc those 
drafted off to staff, civil, civil engineering, 
and political appointments. Out of this cir¬ 
cumstance arises an incompetence on the part of 
regimental officers. The natL^'e officers become 
tlie instiiictors of their European su]:)eriors— 
superiors only in rank and the inciomitable 
spirit which belongs to the Britisli. Tlie 
more intelligent officers—such as were best ac¬ 
quainted with the native languages—being so 
frequently withdrawn from regimental sei vice, 
those who remained were less acquainted 
'with the men, and with the character of the 
classes of natives from which the recrtiits 
were generally drawn; they were also less 
I competent to form acquaintance with them 
from lingual deficiency and short residence 
in the country. In the Bengal army more 
partieiilaily tJiese causes operated—at all 
events, the relaxation of discipJjne was most 
mailced in that, although, from tlie eJiaracter 
of the soldiery, it required more earefnl atten¬ 
tion than the armies of tlie other presidencies. 
The men were chiefly recruited in Uiule, 
and in tiie upper provinces, and consisted of 
high caste Mohammedans and Brahmins. As 
a consequence, it was difficult to assign to 
them any duty the performance of which did 
not interfere with their caste ; and they were 
far more afraid of infringing upon its obliga¬ 
tions than upon those of the articles of war. 
Striking illustrations of the in convenience of 
the high caste constitution of the native army, 
especially of Bengal, have occurred when 
operations at sea, or for tlie execution of 
which sea voyagea were necessary, were re¬ 
quired. On some occasions the Bengal regi¬ 
ments have landed in China half-starved, 
heenusG the men would eat notliing cooked at 
sea, ])rcfeiTing to sustain themselves on bran 
and water, ^^^hen, in 18d8, a Bengal regi¬ 
ment landed in China, for service at Canton, 
they would not prepare their own quarters, 
because it was contrary to caste, and Chinese 
coolies had to be employed as their sevvauta. 
Operations out of India Avere so distasteful to 
the native army of Bengal on this ace omit, 
that there were generally symptoms of mutiny 
whenever they were ordered beyond the con¬ 
fines of India, MTieii operating Avkli the 
Bombay army in Scindc, their caste preju¬ 
dices nearly created feuds between tlie two 
armies. The Bombay soldiers, being for tlie 
most part low caste men, ]>crformed various 
important labours assigned to them, which 
the Bengal soldiers considered infra digui- 
fate ; and not content a\ ith refusing to Avork 
themselves, they taunted the Bombay sepavs 
perpctnally for doing so. Sometimes tins 
bad the effect of iueensing the latter against 
their Bengal companions 4n-arms, hut in other 
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instances the Bombay men were made dis- 
satisfiedj and either grumbled as they pursued 
tlieir work, which otherwise would have been 
cheer fully per forme dj or threw it up with a 
disposition to mutiny. In the Pimjaub simi¬ 
lar indications were offered of the general bad 
spirit of the Bengal sepoys, and the chronic 
interference of caste prejudices with the per¬ 
formance of their soldierly duties. In Aff- 
ghanistau the cold of the coiintiy during the 
winter rendered impossible those ablutions 
wliicli form a part of the daily religious cere¬ 
monial of the Brahmin, and by neglecting 
which he considered himself deprived of 
caste, and deprived of it by the action of the 
government who sent him there, V’hen the 
cold became intense, some of the officers, 
pitying the sufferings of men inured to a 
warm climate, gave sheepskin jackets to 
them. The necessities of the occasion con¬ 
strained them to Tvear them, but they were 
fillud with indignation at the officers who dis¬ 
tributed them, although of their own bounty^ 
and regarded the government as untrue to them 
for placing thorn in a condition which tempted 
them to wear tlie skin of dead animals, and 
so lose caste* When these troops came back 
from Affghanistan they were regarded with 
horror by their brother soldiers and co-reli¬ 
gionists; among civilians as men without 
caste—worse spiritually and temporally than 
if they had never known caste—men who bad 
refused to perish rather than violate their 
relig-ion ; and the people considered them like 
certain apostates described in the Xew Tes¬ 
tament—t^Yico dead, plucked out by the 
roots," This circumstance spread more or 
less disaffection tliiougli the w’hole Bengal 
army, and the high caste men Jived in per¬ 
petual apprehension of being ordered to some 
new held of enterprise, where caste must he 
sacrificed to military duty, or they themselves 
become victims to military rigour. Undoubtedly 
the terms upon which these men enlisted were 
that their caste should be respected, V^he- 
tlier it w’as expedient to take men on such 
terms or not, these were the conditions upon 
which they enlisted, and they were jealous to the 
1 ast degree of any infringement of thcm, That 
the government, and particular officers more 
especially, ^Yere not considerate of this stern 
bond til ere can be no question. The greased 
cartridges alone proved that, Nothing can 
be better known than that the hlohammcdan 
lias a conscientious scruple against the flesh 
of swinCj and that the flesh of Idne is ab¬ 
horrent to the Hindoo, The cartridges for 
the ;Hinie rifles were greased with prepara¬ 
tions of fat from botJi, As soon as the soldiers 
came to know the fact, they became, in their 
own conscience^ justified in revolt against a 


government which had betrayed them, violated 
its covenant, and inflicted upon them the 
greatest injury in their opinion possible—a 
deprivation of their ceremonial sanctity, their 
religious and social status, and their hope of a 
happy hereafter. The withdrawal of the car¬ 
tridges, and the proclamations of the govern¬ 
ment, all came too late. The soldiery no 
longer believed in tbe government, and the 
severe means adopted to put clowm the first 
discontent fanned the flame of sedition. The 
imprisonment and severe treatment of the 
cavalry at JMeerut in a cause wliich made 
them martyrs in the eyes of their felloun¬ 
sold iers precipitated an aggravated revolt. 
The wdiole course of procedure on tlie part of 
the officers of the government, civil aud mili- 
tary^ appeared to be infatuated. They w'cro 
either unaware of the extent aad depth of the 
high caste prejudice, or conscience, as one may 
call it, in reference to ceremonial imcleanness, 
or, knoW'ingly, they adopted means most cal¬ 
culated to aggravate the passion w^hieh their 
provoking measures had excited. It was 
wTong to order higli caste sepoys beyond 
Indian territory, where, in the nature of 
things, caste must be compromised. It was 
wu'ong to grease cartridges with cows* or pigs* 
fat, or in any other way w’ound prejudices or 
convictions wdiicli the government was pledged 
to respect, If it be said that the government 
was compelled to do these things by the 
necessities of the cases, the defence admits that 
the covenant ostensibly made with the high 
caste soldiers was ah iniiio improper; that 
such men were unsuited to the British Indian 
army; and that, how^ever well they served in 
some instances, it was an error to employ 
them w'lilie a man could be obtained from any 
other quarter. Either such men ought not to 
have been recruited, or, having been re¬ 
cruited, faith should have been kept Avith 
them and tlieii' caste in all its inconveniences 
and its absurdities, and military incongruities 
should Imve been scmpulously and honourably 
respected. 

Among the causes of inefficiency in the 
native army was that of too much confidence 
in native officers, wdioae sympathies w^ere 
abvays with the high caste sepoys r and the 
I^Iohammedan officers w^ere ever jealous of 
British ascendancy. Both to officers and 
men promotion has been extended too late in 
life, lYhen the energies of men were gone, 
they were ajipointed to posts the duties of 
which they w^ere not then able to discharge. 
There was too much respect for the seniority 
principle in tlie aa IioIc military administration 
of the company, and too mucli—perliaps un¬ 
consciously—of the bias of the aristocratic 
principle among our officers in the preference 
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for high castes evinced in the selection of tlie 
soldiery. 

Soma of the evils here stated were seen hy 
the late Sir Charles Kapier, and led to the 
resignation of his high ofheera in India. That 
general was very unsparing in hia censures, 
as well as sometimes lavish in his encomiums, 
and mnc}i allowance imist he made for liis 
char act eristic strength of expression when 
perusing his opinious. Sir Charles, in a letter 
to an artillery officer, thus expressed liis 
opinion of the condition of the army, anti the 
causes of whatever inefficiency he perceived 
in it:—Delhi is the station where I should 
desire to see European battalions cantoned, 
hut many say it is unhealthy. Men Irom all 
parts of Asia meet in Delhi, and some day or 
other much mischief will he Imtched v^uthin 
those city walls, and no European troops at 
hand. We shall see. I have no confidence 
ill the allegiance of your high caste merce¬ 
naries. I have seen a " sweeper' show more 
bravery in battle than a Brahmin and a high- 
named Mussulman. A high caste man cannot 
be attached to a Christian government. There 
are many errors of system which a comman¬ 
der-in-chief sees, but cannot change* The 
governor-gen era! takes two-thirds of the 
power which the commander-in-chief ought 
to exercise, and the military board takes the 
rest! 1 cannot change the character of this 

army, which is bad and faulty as regards the 
system of discipline, and therefore I resign. 
Many of the old officers of infantry have been 
habituated to a bad system, and get into a 
routine of neglect from which the devil him¬ 
self could not drive them. Look at the 
nightly guards in the Bengal army—the 
sentries are alone, and all the i-est go to bed! 
The whole Bombay army does not j>rcseiit 
such anomaly, and it arises from tlie ^eystein' 
being had. Still there are several very excel¬ 
lent disciplinarians in the Bengal army—men 
who take a line for themselves. Look at 
Gilbert, at Wheeler, at Huish, and a score of 
others- In the regiment of artillery I myself 
know at least a dozen first-rate officers. The 
Bengal army has no want of good officers, 
but it has want of a better system of disci¬ 
pline ; and as I cannot introduce one, coupled 
with other causes, I have lesigned. Lord 
Eilenborough wisely abolished Lord Auck¬ 
land' s iuj iidicious sya t eni o f' p ol i tical sY o u ng 
officers commanding old ones, and war carried 
on without any plan- A happy-go-lucky 
mode, whicli ended in Cahul, and the same 

system revised by Lord D-It w^ould 

appear either tiiat Sir Charles w'as not always 
consistent in practice with his opinion, or 
else lie ioimd the necessities of his situation 
strong enougdi to overnile them, for he is said 


I to have preferred military men to civilians for 
political, and even strictly civil, employ¬ 
ments, w'hen his owm administrative functions 
gave him the opportunity of making selec¬ 
tion. Mr. Thomas Campbell Eobertson, late 
a member of the supreme council of India, 
and lieutenant-governor of the north-'ivestcru 
provinces, declares that no person so laigely 
used tlie poivcr of appointing military officers 
for civil purposes as Sir Cliarles Xnpier him¬ 
self. On tills subject Mr. Itobertson, with 
great show of reason, remarks :—“ The prac¬ 
tice of thus draining the army of its cleverest 
members has certainly been caiTicd too far, 
but it was the encouragement afforded by 
the prospect of such advancement that made 
Malcolm and others what they were, by 
stimulating them to qualify themselves for 
the highest political offices. The evil, too, 
it must be remembered, is not one inherent 
in the system, but niiglit at any time have 
been corrected by each successive governor- 
general, if he had perceived the miscliief now 
alleged to have thence resulted. But, in 
truth, no Indian ruler, when he wants aid in 
the management of a newly-acquired terri¬ 
tory, can resist the temptation to employ tlie 
fittest available person be can bud; and this 
will generally be a military man, because the 
civil service has few bands to spare from the 
duties of the original settled provinces of oiir 
empire. Ko man in this way did the thing 
against which be wrote more than the late 
Sir Charles Kapier, wdio not only drew mili¬ 
tary men from their regiments to act in civil 
capacities, but drove away six of the ablest 
civilians who were sent to his assistance in 
Scinde, The i^ractice, if it be an evil, is only 
one of the many attendant on rjie too rapid 
growth of our empire; and it would probably 
be best corrected, not by debarring young 
military men from all liope of political pro¬ 
motion, and so preventing the development 
of mucJi latent talent, but fay rendering tlie 
command of a battalion so lucrative and at¬ 
tractive, as to induce the juniors to remain 
with their regiments, in the liope of attaining 
to that post. But it is not so miieb on the 
number as on the character and capacity of 
the English officers present with a sepoy bat¬ 
talion that its efficiency depends. In former 
times, Avhen the attachment between them 
was at its height, the officers were, we be¬ 
lieve, feV'Cr in proportion to the men than 
they are now; hut then they were almost all 
good colloquial linguists, or in the way of 
hecomiug so; and though somewhat wanting 
in the graces of European society, had ob¬ 
tained au insight into the social system of 
Asiatic life, such as their more aecom])lished 
successors seem to think it beneath them to 
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acquire* The sepoy officer of the present day^ 
equal to his predecessor in courage and con- 
dtict in the Beld, and generally his superior 
ill book hnowledgCj in manners, and perhaps 
in morals, falls far short of him in point of 
real acquaintance with those under his com- 
maud* This defect, though in some degree 
iiiiputahle to the system which makes escape 
from his regiment the great object of every 
young officer's amhition, is still mainly atti'i- 
butahle to the increased facilities of intercourse 
witli England, Yonng men who are fre¬ 
quently refreshing their acquaintance with 
their mother country cannot settle dowm 
to India as their home in tlie same way as 
Avas done in the bygone days, ere steam Aras 
known, and a return to England was looked 
forward to as a remote and barely possible 
contingency. Tastes acquired in Europe do 
not readily eon form to exclusively Asiatic 
pursuits: the native nautch is more than 
insipid when the opera lives in recent recol¬ 
lection ; and thus there is no community, even 
of amusement, to bring the European and the 
native officers into something like social inter¬ 
course with each other* It is impossible here 
to conceal the fact that the increased number ' 
of our fair countrywomen in the East has 
probably made the separation betAveen those 
ciasses wider than it Avaa before. It k al¬ 
leged, we know not Avitli what truthbut it 
is alleged by natives, that their best friends 
among European functionaries are lost to 
them from the moment of their marriage ■ and 
they generally impute the colder reception 
they meet with at any but business hours to 
the influence of the lady of the house*” 

The gentleman last quoted, although an 
advocate of the East India Company, has 
conceded that laxity of discipline had inflicted 
injury upon the Bengal army, and admits the 
fall force of the statement made on a previous 
page—that making the sepoy liable to serve 
beyond India was one of the most fruitful j 
sources of disaffection in the native army, 
preparing the minds of the sepoys for being 
more speedily and intensely acted upon by 
the advent of the cartridge question. “ In 
so far, therefore, as mere discipline is con¬ 
cerned, there, perhaps, is some truth in the 
assertion that the sepoy has been oA^'cr- 
lenieutly dealt with at times when there Avas 
a call for ngoiir * hut, as regards liis scruples 
of caste, it can only mean that the govern¬ 
ment ImVG adhered to the conditions on which 
the high caste men have entered its service* 
One of the first of these stipulations is that of 
not being obliged to embark, ^Vhen service 
beyond the sea Avas in prospect, volunteers 
were ever to be found for the duty. Certain 
* Foliiical of jSri/is/i Lid fit. \ 


regiments, called ' general service battalions,' 
Avere raised, upon an understanding that they 
were to embark AAffien required* Of late years 
it has been ordered that all recruits are to be 
enlisted on this understanding* This order 
practically excludes the relations of half the 
men in an old regiment—men AAffio served as 
much in the hope of being able to push on 
their kinsfolk as to advance themseh^CB. This 
order, therefore, saAxured of bad faith, and 
must haA^e tended to add strength to the dis¬ 
trust of our designs, AAdiich, hoAvever engen¬ 
dered, AA'as, during this period* excited by 
the malevolence of the uatiA^e and the extra- 
A^agancG of the European press, until at last 
^the cartridge' appeared, Avith its alleged 
pigs' and cows' fat, to cement the union of 
the two classes of our subjects against us.” 
It is worthy of remark that the issue of the 
greased cartridges was not the order of the 
East India Company, but of the cigaa n. The 
company's officers, civil or military, Avould 
liaAm kiioAvn too Avell the certain effect of such 
a procedure to issue any such order. It 
emanated^ like many other orders of late 
years, in the disposition to act irrespective of 
the company, or to oA^errnle it, Avliich hag 
been sbovAui by governors-general and the 
Board of Control. It aviH illustrate the spirit 
with whieli the board Jiaa ruled India to state 
the exercise of its patronage in reference to 
cadets. The appointments by the directors 
haA^e been distributed among all ranks of the 
middle classes in England, more particidaiiy 
among the sons of professional men; but the 
directors huA^e ever kept in vieAv, as the chief 
objects of their patronage, the sons of those 
who served India or seiwed in India* The 
cadetships given by the board have been 
chiefly to the sons of q ueen's officers, clergy¬ 
men, and of persons AA'ho could easily purchase 
into the queen's service* No one can be ac¬ 
quainted with the facts Avithout being Avell 
a Avar e that the influence of the imperial go¬ 
vernment, as distinguished from that of the 
company, has been injurious to the Indian 
army. 

ilajor-gcneral John Jacob, of the Bombay 
army, has published a series of tractates on 
the deficiencies of the Bengal army before the 
mutiny had destroyed it, Tliese ivere en¬ 
titled, Traefs on the J\^aHve Jrm?/ of India, 
He affirmed that the Bengal army Avas A\ ith- 
out order; that its officers were incapable 
generally of enforcing it; and that their treat¬ 
ment of the men rendered discipliue impos¬ 
sible, The general is so high an authority, 
that his exact AAWda will no doubt he pre¬ 
ferred by the reader:—^'Tbe officers of the 
Beugal army are formed exactly of the same 
materials as those of tiie other armies of India; 
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tlieir native soldiers of material in its raw 
state perhaps somewhat better than that of 
t\iQ others; l>\it from the hour he enters the 
serviee, the Bengal officer framed to smic 
the Europeanj and adopt the Asiatic. In the 
Bombay army the "feeble Hindoo' becomes 
half European^ and adopts the feelings and 
ideas of Europeans, as far as they refer to his 
position as a soldier, till they become his owin 
In Bengal the Eivropean becomes half Hin¬ 
doo, and thus the commanding influence of 
superior energy and superior moral eiiaraeter 
(I deny any siiperiority of intellect) is in a 
great measure lost. This pervades the whole 
society in Bengal, But its effects ai'e most 
glaringly ai>parent in the army. In the 
Bengal army there is a constant studying of the 
men's castes^ which the EcnorEAN attkarb 

TO THINK AS MUCH OF, AND TO ESTEEM AS 
HIGHLY, AS BO THE NATIVES THEMSELVES; 

and the sepoys, instead of looking on the 
European officers as superior beings, are 
compelled to consider them as had Hindoos I 
Instead of being taught to pride tliemselves . 
on their soldiership and discipline, tlie sepoys 
are trained to pride themselves on their i 
absurdities of caste, and think that their 
power and value are best shown by refusing 
to obey any orders which tliey please to say 
do not accord w'ltli their religious prejudices. 

It is a grave mistake to suppose that religious 
feelings have any real influence on these occa¬ 
sions ; it is a mistake, which would be ridiculous, 
if its consequences were not so serious; hut 
it is certain that the Bengal sepoy is a stickler 
for his imaginary rights of caste for the mke 
of {iicreased power ; he knows well that go¬ 
vernment never intended any insult to his 
creed, however absurd it may be; but he 
hnowa that by crying out about his caste, he 
keeps powder iu his hands, saves himself from 
many of the hardships of the service, and 
makes Lis officers afraid of him. This is 
proved by what takes place in the other 
armies of India. In the army of Bombay, 
even a Purwavree may, and often does, rise to 
the rank of subadar by his oum merit; in j 
Bengal such a man would not even he ad- , . 
mitted into the ranks, for fear of his contami¬ 
nating those fine gentlemen, the Brahmins; 
yet in the Bombay army the Brahmin (father, 
brother, or son, may be, of him of Bengal) 
stands shoulder to shoulder in the ranks“ 
nay, sleeps in the same tent with his Pur- 
' warree fellow-soldier, and dreams not of any 
objection to the arrangement \ If this subject 
be mentioned to a Bombay Bralmiin sepoy, 
as it is sometimes by Bengal officers, who are 
always asking the men about their caste, the 
Tcady answer is, " AYhat do I care ; is he not 
a soldier of the state?’ The reply speaks 


volumes, and shows a state of aflairs which 
tlie officers of the Bengal army cannot con^ 
cetve. Til e syst e ni o f pr o mo ti o n i n th e Be ii gal 
: army is exactly in keeping with the principle 
of the immutability of caste. Ho individual 
merit can advance, no individual incapacity 
, nor misconduct (unless actually criminal) can 
retard the promotion of the Bengal sepoy— 
seniority alone is considered. AVhat is "the 
consequence ? The men, not feeling that 
their prospects of advancement in the service 
depend on the favoui'able opinions of their 
European officers, want the most powerful 
stimulus to good conduct. They are never 
diaciplined (as I understand the word), are 
often mtitinous, and never acquire the know¬ 
ledge of their profession which may qualify 
them to hold commissions with advantage to 
the service. The Bengal native officers are 
always totally inefficient, and necessarllj so 
under the system, because they are 

chosen without any regard whatever to their 
fitness to hold commissions, and because they 
are almost alwa5^3 worn out v^ith age before 
they receive tliem.” This general statemeut 
of the inefficiency of the Bengal troops has 
been controverted by numerous officers of 
tliat army. Perhaps the keenest and most 
plausible of the generals opponents is 
Colonel Phipps, who has given some striking 
instances of the courage and discipline of 
Bengal regiments, not only in India, but in 
Egypt, the Pimjaub, Affghanistan, The 
colonel wi'ote early in Beptember, 18d7, de¬ 
claring that only such regnments as were 
badly officered would revolt It was not 
then known that the whole Bengal army was 
in mutiny, and the colonel evidently did not 
believe that the revolt had extended so widely 
as the news from India informed us. His 
statements, however, proved either that the 
Bengal army was badhv commanded alto¬ 
gether, or that it had deteriorated since he 
was more conversant witli it, for on his ow n 
showing events rather confirmed his oppo¬ 
nent's allegations. 

The opinion of General Jacob that no real 
alarm for their religion actuated the Brali- 
miideal and high ^Mussulman army of Bengal 
iu revolting, but only a desire for power, is 
not borne out by the facts, nor the observa¬ 
tion and testimony of those who w'ere in the 
midst of the transactions themselves, and wliose 
opportunities of knowing were the very best. 
Tims the late Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant- 
governor of the north-west provinces, in a 
letter dated 22nd May, after noticing Ins own 
address to the troops on parade at Agra, 
adds the following remarks:—^'Tliey all at 
the moniGiit expressed their belief of my coui- 
mimlcations to them; and 1 have seen them 
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m a familiar way on several occasions since* 
They have undoubtedly been infected by a 
deep distrust of our purposes* The general 
scope of the notion by which they have been 
influenced may he expressed in the remarks 
of one of them, a Hindoo^ Tewarree Brahmin, 
to the effect that men were created of different 
faiths; and that the notion attrihnted to us, 
of having hut one religion, because we had 
now but one nninternipted dominion through¬ 
out India, ivas a tyraunical and impious one/^ 
Mr* F* H* HohinsoUj of the Bengal civil ser¬ 
vice, describes himself as having been obliged 
to communicate to an old retired officer of 
Gardiner's horse, and to a Mohammedan of 
rank, matters calculated to luirt tlieir religio^ 
feelings, when he was startled by the manner in 
wliich Ills columnnicatiou was received, indi¬ 
cating the loss of respect for the British autho¬ 
rities, and a sense of injury resulting from 
wliat was regarded as change of policy, and 
consequent breach of faith on the part of the 
government:—“ I shall never forget the looks 
of mortification, anger, and, at first, of incre¬ 
dulity, wutli wffiich this announcement was 
received by both, nor the hitter irony with 
which the old nissuldar remarked, that no 
doubt the wisdom of the new gentlemen (sa7tf- 
hilogvre, so they designate the English) bad 
sho^vn them the folly and ignorance of the 
gentlemen of the old time, on whom it pleased 
God, nevertheless, to bestow the government 
of India,” It may he true that a love of 
power was the main element in the high 
caste disposition to mutiny some years ago, 
hut beginniug to deceive others. Brahmins 
and Mussulmen seem to have at last deceived 
themselves, for imdouhtedly the feeling of the 
revolters has been made as plain as anything 
can be, and it is one of intense and desperate 
fanaticism* However Mohammedan jirluces, 
Brahmimcal priests, and all sorts of devotees, 
may have intensified or even created the feel¬ 
ing, it exists. The native press did much to 
call it forth, fulfilling the predictions of Sir 
Thom as Munro. But, whatever way accoun t ed 
for, the sepoys heeame thoroughly convinced 
that their best interests for time and eternity 
’were endangered by the zealotry of the 
English, and they therefore set their lives 
agaijist fearful odds, revolting whore there was 
no chance of success, and where destruction 
■was so imminent, as to be, humanely speak¬ 
ing, certain* So far General Jacob is Avrong, 
’uhatever may iiaA^e been the circumstances 
which, in the constitution of the Bombay 
army, or of the Scinde horse, may have em¬ 
boldened him to adopt the liue of strong as¬ 
sertion upon Avhicli he lias ventured. It is, 
however, more than probable tliat had the 
Bengal sepoys been dealt with origimlig , 
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upon the plan which the general affirms to 
he the only Avise one, no rcA^olt Avould hav^e 
ever taken place. General Jacob maintains 
that the paucity of officers in regiments in no 
way relaxed the discipline of the Bengal 
army* He even goes so far as to maintain 
that native subalterns are always better, and 
that if companies and troops AA'ere commanded 
by native officers, it AA-ould he an improve¬ 
ment, the staff of each regiment being Euro¬ 
peans* MTiatcA'^er be the merits of that and 
other matters of detail, the following picture 
of the Bengal army, drawn by General Jacob 
years ago, accounts sufficiently for the mutiny, 
and proves the necessity of reconstituting the 
army of Bengal upon different principles :— 
'' I repeat that the ordinary state of the 
Bengal array is such ns must appear to an 
officer of the royal or of the Bombay army to 
he a state of knitting. Tlie men are not taught 
and trained instinctively to obey orders, and 
even the Europe an officers are afraid of them. 
This is not wholly tlic fault of the regimental 
officers of Bengal* The evil is produced and 
perpetuated by the false ideas formed from 
the first moment a young officer enters the 
service in the school of errors, wffiich the 
native aiuny of Bengal is at present; and by 
the fatal effects of taking all power from regi¬ 
mental officers and concentrating it at army 
head-quarters, thus producing an artificial 
sameness of dull stagnation, instead of en¬ 
couraging the natural uniformity of progres¬ 
sive impTOYcment, In the Bombay army, on 
the contrary, the native officer is inA^aluable, 
and his authotuty is respected, though he he 
the loAvest of the Ioav in caste; heeause the 
practice in Bombay is for the European 
officers to make the Hindoos soM/er-s; instead 
of, as in Bengal, the sepoys making the 
European officers half Hindoos, There is 
more danger to our Indian empire from the 
state of the Bengal army, from the feeling 
which there exists betw'eeu the native and 
the European, and thence spreads throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, than from 
all other causes combined* Let government 
look to this; it is a serious and most im¬ 
portant truth. The eommanding officer of a 
regiment, Avith increased poAver and respect¬ 
ability of position, a^ ouJd feel increased pride 
iu the service ; he would do Ills OAvn duty and 
make all under him do theirs. At present he 
has so little power to do good, that in the 
Bengal aimy he too often becomes careless of 
doing eAuI. The prospects of all under him 
depending on their OAvn individual merit, a 
healthy state of mutual support and assistance 
would soon he established, and no further 
complaints of the want of a cordial good 
feeling betAveen the officers and men Avould 
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he heard A discipline fonnded on mutual 
resi>ect and adyanta^e cannot fail of success^ 
^’\Tthout it no number of European officers 
M^ould suffice to make decent soldiers of the 
sepoys of BcngaU^ These are indeed re¬ 
markable words, and as they were m'itten 
long before the breaking out of the Bengal 
mutiny, they were the expression of no after¬ 
thought, It is astonishing how tlie autho¬ 
rities of the Bengal military service, the 
govern or-general in eonncil, and tlie directors 
at Jiome can he indifferent to facts like tliese. 
It would, however, be absurd to throw the 
entire responsibility upon the directors, see¬ 
ing that the Bengal system was petted by the 
representatives of her majesty in India—high 
caste sepoys were the vogue with high caste 
Europeans, and with none more than those 
whose duty it Tvas most of all to correct these 
evils. The late Lord Hardinge had much to 
ansvrer for in this respect; as governor- 
general of India, and subsequently as com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the forces in England, his 
opp or turn ties of promoting amendments were 
great, and he saw and admitted all the evils. 
He was not, liowever, the man who, for the 
sake of the justice of a cause, would incur 
the odium of measures unwelcome to those in 
poTver; while for good or ill, he stood, ivitli all 
the tenacity of an inveterate conservative, 
obstinately in the old ways. But he fell in 
with the general spirit of governors-general, 
whose motto has been always in things civil, 
and to a great extent in things military, 
“Assimilate with the practice in Bengal” 
That standard is not likely to be again beld 
up for conformity, and it is yet too early to 
affirm what will be the new organization of 
the army of Bengal—perhaps of the army 
of all India, Dr, Buist, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholars and public men in Bombay, 
has made the following remarks upon this 
subject, which have been much noticed both 
in India and in England :—We never can 
again have a military force in India in which 
we cannot confide, which we cannot bring 
ourselves to timst, or teach our enemies to 
fear. The extent to wffiicli our regular troops 
were in former days employed in police and 
escort duties w'as in the last degree injurious 
to discipline, while the very rigidness of the 
discipline and rigours of the forms required 
for a regular aiTny, unfitted its components 
for those light and irregular duties where self- 
reliance, prompt and independent action, are 
so much more important than the foimialities 
of the line, 'which not unfrequently stand in 
their^ 'ivay. The duties of defending our 
frontiers,^ of chastising our enemies, and of 
mamtaiiimg order and suppressing or detect¬ 
ing crime among the people, have no more 


connexion with each other than this,—that in 
both cases physical force must be resorted to; 
in both cases men must have arms committed 
to their hands, with authority to use them. 
Yet, for all the great i>uriK)se9 of external 
defence, half the army until now entertained 
by us 'would have sufficed, had the dehciency 
been made up by police. For this last branch 
of service the native must always be fallen 
back upon* He may be made much more 
useful even than the European, and quite as 
safe. The sepoy mutiny could never have 
ripened into insurrection but for the ac¬ 
quaintance of the various corps with each 
other, the community of their feelings and 
interests, the identity of their discipline, and 
the frequency vdth which they had served 
together. A police corps is necessarily a 
local and an isolated thing. Were the ghaut- 
rangers to fly to arms, there is no reason 
whatever why any of the adjoining local 
corps should sympathize, co-operate with, or 
join them—very many reasons why it should 
be the opposite. The knowledge of the fact 
is quite sufficient to prevent a rising. Were 
it otherwe should just have lost the 
services of a single insubordinate body, which 
would be at once extei'minated, and there at 
an end. With sufficient abundance of police 
corps there seems no difficulty whatever of 
our keeping India iu peipetuity with au army 
exclusively English, or of maintaining English 
troops in reasonahle good health, fit at all 
times for service, and vdthout any inordinate 
amount of caeuaities, every'^\here throughout 
the country.” * 

However much disjiosed to place confidence 
in the opinions of such a man as the editor of 
the Overland jStandard^ it is impossible to 
believe that any arrangements in respect 'to 
recruiting in England, or systems of Euro¬ 
pean reliefs, can remove the necessity of 
trusting in a great measure to native troops. 
If the government enlist only such men as 
will serve without any stipulations as to 
caste, they uull be found in sufficient numbers. 

Tlie high praise of low caste men written by 
Sir Charles Napier has been qualified by Gene¬ 
ral Jacob, who admits that the raw material of 
the recruits from Oiide and the north-western 
provinces is superior to that of which the 
Bombay army is composed. Colonel Phippa 
describes the Bombay regiments sent to 
^^7pt incapable of serving, because of 
their physical inferioiity. The high com¬ 
mendations passed upon that army were not 
borne out in the revolt of 18S7, for several 
regiments revolted when brought into temp¬ 
tation, so that the authorities could not ven¬ 
ture to make very efficient use of that army 
* Dr* Buisi's Overlmid Bomhmj ^imxdard. 
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until towards the close of the revolt. The 
Madras army, upon which the eccentric pane¬ 
gyrist passed ao eacomitims. Lore the test 
better than that of Bombay, 

III the future military system of India, all 
these circnm-stancea must be taken into con¬ 
sider at Ion. In the case of Madras it will be 
best to let well alonej” and, by leaving the 
constitution of that army nntouched, it will 
be an instructive lesson to the sepoys in the 
other presidencies, and to the natives of India 
generally, showing them that there is no dis¬ 
position on the part of the government either 
to needless retMiation or unreasonable dis¬ 
trust. 

The Bombay army should be modified. 
It is easy to enlist recruits from the Eelo- 
chee, Huzzara, and Affghan hill frontiers, 
from the doaba of the Pniijaub, and from 
Seinde. A few Bajpoots might also be em¬ 
ployed, and also a few native Christians, pro¬ 
vided tiiey are not taken from the wretched 
half-caste Portuguese, In the Island of Cey¬ 
lon recruits could be found, and, provided 
they were not taken from the Cingalese who 
inhabit the low country, but from the inha¬ 
bitants of the higher inland regions, and es¬ 
pecially the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capital, they would be found good soldiers. 
The Moormen of Oeylon, although bigoted 
Mohammedans, would also serve well as sol¬ 
diers; but they are such a money-loving and 
trading race, that there would be no likeli¬ 
hood of their enlisting in any considerable 
numbers, Arabs might also be employed in 
Bombay, 

The Bengal native army should be reor- 
ganmed chiefly from Sikhs; a few Malays, 
Dy aks, Pegu an s, Arracanese, Martabanese, 
and even Siamese and Eirmese, might be 
numbered among them. Separate companies 
of these nationalities could be easily attached 
to the infantry battalions, and would make 
good soldiers ; as cavalry they would he use¬ 
less. The Bengal artillery might also receive 
recruits from some of these races. There is 
no deflciency of material for an army in Ben¬ 
gal composed of orientals who have soldierly 
qualities, and would be faithful. A better 
army could be orgauissed from the heteroge¬ 
neous materials here named than ever existed 
in the homogeneous high caste troops of the 
Bengal service. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the question whether our Cape 
Colony w^ould not furnish suitable recruits. 
The Cafft'es certainly appear well adapted to 
the service; the Ceylon rifle reghnent is 
composed of them. They perform garrison 
duty in that island admirably; and when 
they served in Madras tliey displayed spirit 
and soldierliood. An Indian journal of in- 1 


fluence advocates this measure in the foliow^- 
ing forcible termsThe recent proposition 
to raise Calfre regiments for service in India 
is, without doubt, a most excellent one. The 
men of the Gape—brave, acute, and the beat 
light infantry soldiers in the world—appear 
to us likely to supersede the untrustworthy 
sepoy to the greatest advantage. Their 
manner of warfare, their being equally at 
home in the dodging of hush or jungle- 
fighting, in wdxich the keen sight and the 
unerring rifle decide the fate of the day, and 
in the deadly hand-to-hand struggle, in wliich 
personal sti^ength and courage are of the 
greatest value; their sagacity, endurance, 
and habitude to the extremes of heat and 
cold,—all combine to render them the fitter 
for our purpose. The Caffi^c is a barbarian, 
it is true, hut he is in that primitive state of 
barbarism in wdiioh man kind, together with 
the natural vices insei)arable from a wild state, 
combine all the manly virtues; and we look 
upon him as far higher in the scale oi huma¬ 
nity than the besotted and degraded Hindoo, 
sunk in effeminacy, cowardly and cruel as the 
tiger of his jungles, and clinging pertinaciously 
to the most horrible superstitions that were 
ever imposed upon the credulity of an igno¬ 
rant nati on by a d esigning prie stho o d. Think, 
too, of the moral effect w'hich the introduc¬ 
tion of this new race would produce through¬ 
out India;—a race as black as ebony, laugh¬ 
ing to scorn the very name of caste (that 
bugbear of our government), and in all pro¬ 
bability anointing their sine^vy bodies with 
the fat of sacred bulls in front of the temples 
of Vishnu, The power of the natives of 
India has alw’ays lain in the fact of our 
depending upon native soldiers to garrison 
the country. Let every sepoy he dismmed 
and dismissed; let a native soldier become 
completely one of the things that were and 
arc not, and ive can do \vhat w'e please with¬ 
out reference to caste or any foolery of that 
description. To efiect this, the Caftre must 
be well treated, well fed, and well paid, but, 
above all, taught to consider himself far supe¬ 
rior to the crouching slaves over whom he is 
to be the guard. But it will be urged, "Sup¬ 
pose the Cafb'es mutiny; what then ? ’ This 
IB easily obviated: make the return to his 
own country, a v'ealthy and prosperous man, 

: the clear prospect of the Caflfe at the end 
of his teim of serrice, and we warrant he will 
serve you faithfully. Avarice is one of their 
ruling passions; frugality a national charac¬ 
teristic. Give our savage auxiliary his fill 
of beef, together with a coustant supply of 
tobacco for his pipe, and he h content Of 
course they must be officered by Europeans, 
and reduced to a state of discipline; but this 
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is easy to effect* It is our province to point 
out the advantage of the meaenre, and the 
beoeffts to result from its adoption ^ not to 
enter into details as to iiowitis to be effected/’ * 
The employment of Oaffres, or any other 
aliens, in Madras would be impolitic after 
the loyalty evinced hy the Madras array; 
and if the armies of the sister presidencies 
be constituted, modified by the intro¬ 
duction of new elements, and aided hy a suf¬ 
ficient force of EuropeanSj especially in Ben¬ 
gal, there can be nothing to fear from Madras, 
ifianked as she will be hy newly constituted 
armies on her eastern and western confines, 
skirted by the waters of the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea, and the apex of her 
peninsula confronted by Ceylon, wdiere a 
reserve of Caffre troops might always be held 
available. Independent of these grounds for 
rejecting apprehensions as to the future peace 
of Madras, the conduct of the army of that 
presidency during the revolt gives such pro¬ 
mise of future loyalty as to deserve confidence. 
Officers of that army—men of higli culture 
and extensive military experience—assured 
the author at the beginning of the great 
mutiny, that distrust pervaded the minds of 
officers who before had the most implicit 
confidence in their troops. The proportion 
of Mohammedans among tlie Bladras sepoys, 
and the state of fanaticism in which the Mo¬ 
hammedan sepoys at that time appeared, very 
reasonably impaired the faith of these gentle¬ 
men in the fidelity of soldiers they had so 
long relied on* Events have showm that the 
organization of that force, and the relation of 
ofiicers and men, have been such as to pre¬ 
serve the attachment of the troops to their 
commanders, and their fealty to the govern¬ 
ment* The following sleet eh of the spirit of 
that army was published in February, IS58, 
ostensibly by the Sheik Kirdawund, Bladras 
army :— “ From the 10th of Blay until the 
10th of Xovember, 1857, a period of upwards 
of six months, the Madras army passed 
through the terrible crisis which shipwrecked 
one army, and sorely tried, and in some 
measure overcame, the fidelity of another; 
and out of nearly fifty tliousand of native 
troops not one man was punished for mutiny. 
On the eoEitrary, wherever called upon to act 
against the mutineers, they did so faithfully 
and courageously. Nearly half the infantry 
regiments, and of the sappers and artillery, 
volunteered to cross the kale jmne to act 
against the rebels, and the other half are ready 
to go there, or to China, Singapore, Birmah, 
or w^herever else the necessities of the state 
require their services* Indeed, portions of 
the 12th, ^:iSth, and 29th regiments are now 
* Te/e^raji/i and Conner» 


with the Cliina force. The Straits settle¬ 
ments and China have been entirely confided 
to the safe keeping of Madras regiments, with 
only a wing of a European corps to aid tiiem 
at Rangoom The 17th and 27th, with native 
artillery and sappers, are by this time witli 
>Sir Colin at Oude, whilst the Bladras Riflea 
are being pushed up towards the same desti¬ 
nation* Nagpore, Rauiptree, Jubbulpore, and 
1 loo sun ga bad, in Central India, have been saved 
by the 2Gth, 2Stli, 32iid, and 33rcl regiments, 
nobly aided by the 4th light cavalry, to aid 
whom, and re-establish order round Saugor, 
&C*, tlie 6tii and 7th light cavalry regiments 
have been pushed forward in the height of 
the monsoon, and have by this time reached 
their destination* Nor is this all: to the 
eternal honour of the men be it recoiled, 
that, although poor, from tlieir freqtient 
marches and changes of quarters, they re¬ 
peatedly volunteered a day’s j>ay for the 
assistance of ^their masters/ the ^sahibs' of 
Bengal. Whenever Bengal sepoys have been 
found in the bazaars or public thoroughfares 
of the presidency our men have instantly 
brought them before their officers or the civil 
pow-er, and in several instances where Brah¬ 
mins or religious fauatics have tampered with 
sepoys they have been denounced. .... What 
is the cause of the coast army remaining so 
entirely faithful during a crisis which no one 
out of India, during the period it lasted, can 
ever appreciate or fully understand—wdien 
the empire was shaken to its foundations— 
when eraiBSaries from Delhi, Lucknow, and 
every discontented chief tli rough out the length 
and breadth of the land, were entering our 
cities and cantonments, and preaching a cru¬ 
sade against the MnfideJ Feringhee/ and pro¬ 
mising rewards, titles, jagheers, to all 
who should assist in tlje holy cause ? It is a 
matter for deep reflection, and the conclusion 
to be arrive cl at cannot vary much from wliat 
I now attribute it to—^uz., the strict disci¬ 
pline, coupled with the lowness of caste gene¬ 
rally, among our Hindoo sepoys : I say Hin¬ 
doo, for all Bloliammedans in our army are 
alike. We have none of those distinctions so 
common in the irregulars before Delhi and in 
the Pnnjatib, where one Blussulman vith 
great pleasure cuts the throat of aiiotlmr for a 
monthly con skier atioii of twelve shillings 1 
Affi'eedees, Persians, Affghans, Belooeliecs, 
and Pathaus, Our JMussuImen, such as they 
are, in the infantry branch of the service arc 
ill the proportion of one in three, whilst in the 
Bengal army they number only one in seven. 
We have Hyuds, Slieiks, Patlmns—the two 
latter mucli mixed up iiow-a-days; and whilst 
this revolt is called a Mohammedan one, not 
one Mohammedan out of our twenty thousand 
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HI the infantry, cavalry, am! artillery, has 
shown a symptom of disaffeetioin I do not 
believe either that the jMohammedans of Ben¬ 
gal would, even if they could, have organized 
t hi s con spira cy i n the army. They were 
greatly in the minority, especially in the in¬ 
fantry, and they had^ but little inflaeiice at 
any time. The mischief lay with the Brah¬ 
mins, and them only, until they had gained 
over the IMohammedans, Chuttrees, and Sikhs, 
the latter, however, in very few lumibers. In 
my own regiment we rejoiced in only one 
Brahmin (some few years ago), a Blr, Caseram 
Pandy, who was certainly the greatest black¬ 
guard in the corps, and enjoyed more Icna})- 
sack drill tlian was good for Jiim, I fear, for 
he was always going into hospital with pain 
in the chest I Since that time I find \vq have 
admitted another, \\itli reference to the pub¬ 
lished returns of castes, I may mention that 
the figures under the head of'‘Brahmins and 
Bajpoots' represent almost entirely the latter 
class of men in the Madras army. It has 
been stated repeatedly that each Bengal corps 
had from five to six hundred Brahmins and 
Chnttrees in it. An average taken in three 
of the Bombay regiments is three hundred 
and fourteen ; whilst two of the hladras corps 
number only forty-eight and twenty-eight of 
these castes respectively. Herein, then, lies 
the secret of onr success; to this, principally, 
Trve are indebted for tranquillity. There never 
has been any undue respect paid to 'caste' in 
recruiting for onr army; if Brahmins and 
Chuttrees chose to enlist, they met with the 
same treatment as the Pariah, the Telinga, or 
the Tamlel sepoy * they have invariably given 
themselves airs, and, going on foreign service, 
have talked much about their caste, but my 
invariable practice Was to take no notice of 
their absurd pretensions. . . , , When on duty 
the men neglect the usual ablutions before a 
meal. Not so iu Bengal; off comes not only 
belts hut uniform, and in a state as neai‘ly 
approaching to nakedness as possible, and 
generally tar away from the guard, the meal 
is cooked by themselves, and disposed of. If 
the shadow of an officer or low caste man 
falls on their food, they throw it away! When 
X called on Cxencral Grodwlu, in Bangoon, a 
haviJdar of my corps came up to me, aud re- 
]ior£ed that the general, seeiug him lying 
down on his carpet in uniform (onr id variable 
rule for orderlies), had asked him why he did 
not take ofiT his regimentals, and make him¬ 
self more comfortable! I simply asked, 
’WVell* what wm your reply?' He said| 

' r told the general X belonged to the Madras 
— regiment, that ft was not our custom, and I 
that I should be punished if seen by any of 
the officers.' To which he added, 'Tlie 1 
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general hade me do as I liked.* When my 

corps was ordered to embark for ■-the 

Eubadar-major was deputed by the men to 
inquire of me whether I was certain that gooil 
water \vas on board for their use, and they 
were perfectly satisfied when I assured them 
I had tasted it, and that it w-aa much better 
than w^hat they usually drank on the march. 
\\’lien we arrived at our destination a Bengal 
corps had to be embarked, aud the men in¬ 
sisted on the captain’s starting the viator out 
of his tanks, and allowing them to refill them 
with their own immaculate hands ! This was 
done : the ships w^ere delayed for tlie purpose! 
The sepoys filled large casks, rolled them 
down to the boats upwards of a iniie, when 
they were towed astern of the boats to the 
steamers, aud put on board; but when the 
men, out at sea, came to driiilc this pure and 
undefiled element, great was their consterna¬ 
tion to find it horribly brackish! The casks 
111 transit had let in the salt water! During 
another trip on board the Orienialj onr men, 
towards the end of the voyage, Avere served 
out water which was quite hot. They told 
me it made them sick unless they kept it in 
their tins until it became cold! I inquired, and 
sure enough it wsis so. The steam was con¬ 
densed, and the supply barely kept up with 
the demand ! I explained the matter to the 
sepoys, shoAving them, with the aid of a good- 
natured officer of the vessel, how fresh water 
was being made out of salt! They Averc 
thunderstruck, and declared the hickmnt (in¬ 
vention) W'as AYorth going a voyage to see, 
and that there Avas no knoAving Avhere tlie 
Eugdish people's cleA^erucss Avould end: it aa as 
their private opinion for some time after that 
Ave might, if we tried, dry up the sea. 'Allah 
only can tell.' The Madras troops, to a man, 
on the line of march, drink water from leathern 
bags. Tlie high caste Bengalese would not 
condescend to wash their feet in it! Sh 
Cliarles Napier tells us that the Bengal sepoys 
are two inches taller than British soldiers "of 
the line. \^diat their aA'^erage may be I knoAv 
not, but I believe our corps are very iiiueh 
the same height as the line, average 

from five feet seven inches to five feet ei^rlit 
inches in different regiments of Avliich I pos¬ 
sess size rolls ; and some companies of sappers 
average only five feet six inches, and of these 
little fellow’s LfOrd Gough in Cliina, Napier in 
Bcinde, GocBvin in Binuah, and, lastly and 
very recently, Outram in Persia, have formed 
the most gratifying opinion. Some of them 
are now in Oiide, others Avith the Mahva field 
force, and I shall be surprised if they do not 
again win golden opinions from those they 
serve under. They are generally considered 
to he A^ery low caste, but this is not quite 
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correct: tlierc may be a apriuMlng of Pamb 
cook-boys, but the generality of them differ 
ia no way from the infantry, save in greater 
muscle, the result of their daily labour as 
sappers. So long ago as the first China war 
Lord Gough exclaimed, ^ These Bengal volun¬ 
teers give more trouble than all the rest of the 
army P {in those days the fleet was carrying 
a large force, including five Madras native regi¬ 
ments). And %vhy was this ? Because tlieir 
caste required that they should land, perform 
their ablutions, and then eat, whilst the rest 
could cook on board ship, and enjoy their fish 
curry there as much as if they were on land. 
In Birmah Madras sepoys were employed in 
draining forts; and one occasion Lieutenant 

W-, the executive engineer, begged me 

to come with him to set the men of my regi¬ 
ment at work, 'as he was afraid they might 
refuse him.' The work required was really 
that of scavengers—^viz., clearing out a choked 
up culvert under the fort walls. The stench 
was fearful, but the work was as necessary 
for the health of the troops themselves as it 
was for that of the Europeans, and, with 
nothing worse than a wry face and much 
laughter, these fellows did the work in two 
days. X was greatly gratified to hear some¬ 
time afterwards, from an officer of the Bengal 
engineers, that Lieutenant W- had re¬ 

ported to him the good conduct of the 
sepoys, adding ^ that they w^orked every bit 
as well as Europeans!' To make the Madras 
army still more efficient and attached to tlieir 
officers but one thing is required—viz,, the 
bestowal of greater powers on the command¬ 
ing officers of corps, and less interference at 
head-quarters, to wdiieh may be added, per¬ 
haps, a small quantity of red tape ! I will 
give only one instance of undue interference, 
which, if continued in, would ruin any native 
army. A Mohammedan sepoy was tried by 
a native court-martial, convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to dismissal for gross insolence and 
insubordination in the orderly room. He 
was dismissed; the proceedings w^ere quite 
formal,—approved and countersigned i'rom 
head-quarters,—and the man was expelled 
the regiment. He happened some time after- 
Tvards to be at Bangalore, wffiere the com- 
mander-in-chief was staying, and, I suppose, 
by perpetual annoyance and petitions to the 
gallant old soldier, he succeeded in creating a 
feeling of pity. How^ever that may be, it 
resulted in an order for his restoration! He 
uras restored, and a more iU-conditioned brute 
never handled a musket. Ounuiug enough to 
keep himself clear of furtlier courts, he suc¬ 
ceeded in ridiculing, with others, bis com¬ 
manding officer.'' 

'Whatever confidence may be placed in the 
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Madras ainny as it is, or in the Bombay army 
modified both as to its constitution and com¬ 
position, it is evident that a considerably in¬ 
creased European force will be necessary for 
the occupation of Bengal and the north-^vest 
provinces, although much of the duty of these 
territories may be committed to Bildia, Goor- 
khas, Beloochees, and that mixed class which 
may be so readily raised along the Scinde 
frontier and the country of the Indus. 
Amongst the varions plans put forth as likely 
to prove effective, there has been none so 
feasible as that of sending European regi¬ 
ments by the overland route to Kurrachee, 
whence, by the steam fiotilla on the Indus, or 
tlie new raihvay, they could proceed at once 
to Sliikapore, Hydrabad, Lahore, Umritsir, 
Peshawur, and other }>osts in the north and 
north-west of India, Becoming there gra¬ 
dually acclimated, they could descend to the 
north-west provinces, and, by w^ay of the 
lower provinces, to Calcutta, sailing thence 
for the Cape of Good Hope and other colonies, 
or retui'niug home by the overland journey, 
having served Bn route at Madras, Ceylon, 
and Bombay. By this means regiments need 
not remain too long in India, which has been 
one of the chief objections to service tberc, 
not only because of tbe difficulty of furloughs 
from such distant parts, and the expense at¬ 
tending them, but also because long residence 
in the lower provinces produces disease, in¬ 
capacitating the soldier for vigorous duty; 
frequently a few years' service in the low^er 
provinces, or the capitals of Southern and 
^^"estern India, destroys life, or leaves tlie 
seeds of disease or debility, wbicli iznpair 
usefnluess, if they do not abridge the term of 
existence. Foimerly it would have been 
impossible to accomplish a scheme like this, 
but the railway system now in progress 
in India, and the completion of the line con- 
necting tlie Mediterranean and the Bed Sea, 
will render it perfectly practicable. 

A very remarkable addi'css was delivered 
at the United Service Iiistitidion in April, 
1658, by Lieutenant-colonel Kennedy, of the 
royal engineers, on the inflvience of railways 
in India upon the efficiency of the army 
there, and tbe economy to tbe governmeut of 
adopting a tborougb system upon military 
grounds. If tbe statements of Colonel Ken¬ 
nedy be correct, tbeu the future military sys¬ 
tem of India must depend upon the actual 
amount of railways iutersecting the country, 
and the plan upon which they arc constructed. 
The report of the coloners address is of siicli 
deep interest to the subject of this chapter, 
and to the general direction of militar}" 
affairs in onr Indian empire, that it does not 
admit of being abbreviated, its details bear- 
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mg so direetly upon tlie whole question dis- I 
eiiBsed i -— 

** Tating the proportion of railways as 
exieting in the United. States of America 
for railways in India of 1 mile of railway to 
112 square miles of country, which he con¬ 
sidered. w^as the lowest scale that should be 
applied to any inhabited country even where 
the general industry was limited to agrieul- 
tnre, if the railways were uniformly laid dorni 
in that proportion, the most distant points 
would be 60 miles from a railway. The 
proportiou of railways in the United Kingdom 
%va 3 1 mile to about 1S| square miles, and 
would make the most distant points on the 
average about 6J miles from any railwa3\ 
The population of jiVmerica averaged 9 to 
the square mile: the population of India, 
1.24 to the square mile; and of the United 
Kingdom, 226 to the square mile. The 
density of the population in India was 14 
times greater than in iimierica, and therefore 
as many times greater was the necessity for 
railways in India. According to the Ame¬ 
rican scale, about 12,493 miles of railway 
were absolutely required for India. Bo urgent 
did the considerations of railway conminnica- 
tion in India appear to him, both as regarded 
its industrial progress and military protec¬ 
tion and defence, that on his return from that 
country in 1852, after having held the ap¬ 
pointment of military secretary to the com- 
mander-iu-chief, as well as that of consulting 
engineer to the supreme government in the 
railway department, he felt bound to address 
a report, dated the 15tli of Sej)tember, 1852, 
on the subject of railway to the homo govern¬ 
ment of India, in which he fully explained 
the advantages of railu'ay communication for 
military purposes, and stated that in India 
marching or campaigning in summer was out 
of the question, except at a fearful expense of 
life and health to European troops. It w^as 
shown in that report that a proper system of 
railways (while increasing the efficiency of 
the army) would enable a reduction to be 
made in the military establishment of India 
equal to £2,332,482 per aunirm. This would 
represent a capital of £58,312,000, if raised 
at 4 per cent., and if invested in railways, at 
an average cost of £6000 per mile, would 
furnish 9718 miles of railway. The report 
was sent by goverament to India, and circu¬ 
lated to the authorities there, and it was like¬ 
wise laid before parliament. Had the prin¬ 
ciples therein urged been adopted with the 
energy exemplified in the United States of 
America, 2000 miles of railway per annum 
might have been opened during the last three 
years in India, which would have placed the 
authorities in a condition to deal effectually 


with the mutiny of the Bengal army, if it 
would not have altogether prevented the 
occurrence of that mutiny. In 185T the 
force of the British government in India 
was 246,872 men of all arms, of whom 
42,500 were Europeans, and 204,372 natives, 
distributed at 228 stations, giving a ratio of 
native troops to European troops of nearly 
5 to 1. By another return made to the 
House of Commons in April, 1852, the 
queen's and company’s European troops 
amoimted to 49,408 men, the company’s 
native troops, in eluding contingents, to 
276,432 men, making a total of 325,840 
men, and giving a ratio of above natives 
to 1 Eimopean. The same return stated the 
military resources of native princes at 
398,918 men, making the gross ratio of 
company's and native princes’ troops to Eu¬ 
ropean troops 13|: to 1. It likewise stated 
the European artillery at 7436 men, the 
company's native artillery at 9004 men, and 
native princes’ artillery at 12,962 men, 
making the company’s and native princes' 
artillery together compared to European 
artillery as 3 to 1. The Eiiropean cavalry 
TverG stated at 4133 men, the company's native 
cavalry, including contingents, at 39,758 
men, "and the native princes' cavalry, at 
68,303 men, making the ratio of company's 
and native princes' cavalry to European 
cavalry over 26 to 1. The average of four 
years showed that the annual military cliargea 
for the 325,840 meu, not including buildings, 
amounted to £10,106,680. He assumed from 
the experience they had had that henceforth 
the native troops in the Indian army 
should not be allowed to exceed those of 
Europeans, but that they miglit he safely 
employed in equal numbers, the artillery, 
engineers, and sappers, liow'ever, being exclu¬ 
sively, or, at all events, chiefly European. Even 
under these arrangements the force, although 
seem-e, would not he as effective for occupa¬ 
tion purposes as the larger proportion of 
natives would make it in consequence of tho 
effects of climate on Europeans. With a 
proper system of railway intercourse the 
operations and strength of the army would 
be greatly increased, by enabling troops 
rapidly to penetrate every district, eo that 
the most distant points of the country might 
he on the average only 60 miles from the 
nearest railway. This would require but six 
ordinary or three forced marches to reach 
any point from the railway, or base of all 
military operations in India—-a base of extra¬ 
ordinary strength, from the rapidity with 
which every part of it could be furnished 
witli the required amount of troops, provisions, 
and stores. About 12,000 miles of railway, 
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as before mentioned, ^voidd suffice on tl)at 
Bcale, CyOOO miles being main Knee, along 
wblcii the army might be assumed to be dis- 
trlbxitcd at equal intervals in brigades* ihe 
length of those intervals would depend upon 
the aggregate strengtii of the army* Ihe 
remaimug 6000 miles would consist of second 
class lines, branchiiig from the main lines of 
railway to provide cornmnnication throngli- 
out tlie local districts* On comparing the 
power of concentrating troops efficiently pro¬ 
dded with provisions and military stores 
upon the most decisive point or points of 
India in tlie shortest time and at the smallest 
cost, witli and without railways, he assumed 
that, in either case, tlie army of occupation 
Bhoiikl be posted in brigades of one European 
regiment, one native regiment, one squadron 
of European cavalry, one squadron of native 
cavalry, and a European held battery of artil¬ 
lery oi’ four guns and two lion itzers, at equal 
intervals, along the main lines of 6000 miles. 
It would require 48 days without railways to 
concent rate by mar chi ng a force of 53,000 
men from an aggregate army of 325,840 men, 
which, composed as above, would cost an¬ 
nually dol3;785,870, whereas an equal force 
could be concentrated by railway in 7 days 
from an aggregate arm}" of only lOOjXlO men, 
costing only £6,214,530 per annum* Thus 
the 53,000 men could be brought to any one 
given point by railway in about one-seventh 
of the time, from an army under one-third of 
the st rength, and costing under one-half of 
the amount, as compared with the assembly 
of a similar force at the same point from the 
larger army without railways* To assemble 
by marcliing 53,000 men from an equally dis¬ 
tributed army of only 100,000 men would 
occupy nearly six months, instead of seven 
days by railway. The advantages of railway 
transport for troops in India over marching 
as regarded time in concentrating afield force 
W'cre as 24 to 1; as regarded the economy of 
military establishments, over 2 to 1; as re- 
g^arded the povver of reducing the numerical 
force of the army, and consequently the num¬ 
ber of Europeans, as 3 to 1* The advan¬ 
tages of railways as regarded tlie protection 
of Europeans from exposure to climate, the 
rapid and successful issue of every war or con¬ 
flict, and the averting of those contingencies 
that produced war and disturbance, w^ero be¬ 
yond ealenktion. Equally strilving results 
would attend the establishment of railways as 
regarded every other department of the go¬ 
vernment; and, above all, it would appear 
in the develoiunenfc of industry, trade, and 
commerce. He thought it was clear that 
without railways the army in India could not 
safely be reduced below its former numerical 
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establishment of about 325,OCiO men, and tliat 
of this gross number one-half, or 162,OCX>, 
must be Europeans, tlie whole costing about 
£13,785,836 per annum, wliile with proper 
railway accommodation the gross force might 
be reduced to 100,000 men, the Europeans to 
50,000 men, and the military charges to 
£6,214,530, and that this enormous reduction 
in men and money would be attended with a 
seven-fold rapidity in bringing together a field 
force of 50,000 men at any point, as compared 
with the power wdiieh the larger aivny would 
confer without railways* The reduction al¬ 
lowed, too, for tlie artillery and engineer corps 
being maintained on their foinicr ihll nume¬ 
rical strength, converting what was previonsh' 
composed of native soldiers in these arms into 
an equal number of Europeans* And it was 
clear that railwaj's W'onld admit of an im- 
2 >rovement in the calibre of tlicir field artillery, 
while they would facilitate incalculably the 
difficult process of bringing up siege-trains 
when required at any remote point* They 
would never then hear of genernls being 
obliged to delay for weeks or montbs the 
operations of a campaign until a few heavy 
gnus and stores were brought with infinite 
toil and cost to the front. He thought tlie 
question deserved the closest attention of 
every British and Indian statesman, and 
offered a solution of their principal Indian 
difficulties, past, present, and future* Even 
iiTesi>ective of the mutiny question, their 
Indian finances for the last four j'Cars had 
shown an average annual deficiency of revenue 
amounting to £1,676,333* The increased- 
military expenditure of over £3,500,000 con¬ 
sequent upon the mutiny ’would thus bring 
the future annual deficiency of rerenne to 
above £5,000,0CHJ sterling, aiid this state of 
things must continue imtil a safe reduction 
could be made in the military force* The 
judicious construction of 12,00(3 miles of rail¬ 
way, ^vlucli could be effected within seven 
years, without any cost to government, wmuld 
admit of a reduction in the military force to 
the extent of over £7,500,000 sterling an¬ 
nually, tlins turuing, T^y means of railways, 
an annual deficiency in the revenues of India, 
considorably over £5,000,000 sterling, into 
an annual surplus of more than £2,000,00fj*" 
Another advantage of an extensive railway 
system in India, upon which Colonel Ken¬ 
nedy ought to have dw^elt, is the frequent 
change of quarters to the troops which it 
would afford, and in that respect it w’oukl 
conduce even more to the health of the 
European soldier than by exempting them 
from long marches* hlarching under the sun 
of India is not so detrimental to the health of 
the soldier as the colonel seems to tlihik. 
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Otlier officers Imve inade experiments wliieh 
prove tliat, provided tlie soldier's Lead Le 
propeily protected, Ids clotLiag adapted to 
the climate, and his arms and accoutrements 
light, travelling in the daytime, and even 
when the snn is high in the heavens, is not 
so injur ions as night marches. More fre¬ 
quent changes ot quarters than at present are 
allowed or even possible, would he very saki- , 
tary to the European troops, for the barrack 
accommodation is generally so had as to he 
most injurious to them; and it would require a 
long time and a greater outlay than the funds 
at the company^ disposal for military puLlic 
works will allow, to provide Iiealthy barrack 
accomuiodatiou at all the company's military 
stations, Sir William Napier writes of Ids 
brother Charles's opinion on this matter as 
follows:—- 

^AVIieu in Sciude he assailed the au¬ 
thorities with remonstrances; and himself 
planned and built the wing of a model bar¬ 
rack at Hydrabad, hoping thus to lead the 
government to an extension of Lis improve¬ 
ments. In vain; Lord Dalhonsie forbade 
tlie completion of Lis superb barracks, and 
the materials collected for building the other 
wing remained to rot on the ground. 

When he became commander-in-chief in 
India he renewed his exertions to obtain 
good barracks, and again built model barracks, 
and laid donm the true principles on which 
the}' should be constructed; again in vaml 
He ivas hrst thwarted, and tlien stopped, hy 
Lord Hal bon si e and the military hoard of 
India. 

“ When he returned to England, and while 
eiiffei'ing under a mortal disease, even on the 
verge of death, lie once in ore attempted to 
remedy the evils, and in his posthumous 
work, called Indian Misgovernment, sought 
to arouse public attention to the horrible 
system. 

" “ That be was not tame or measured in Lis 
denunciation of ' the /righf/ai bari’uck ahonn- 
nation' will be understood from a few pas¬ 
sages taken from many in Lis Indiitu 3lis- 
governmenf : — 

' The barrack sacrifices soldiers' lives and 
happiness to a fallacious, dishonest economy. 

'I charge the court of directors, the mili¬ 
tary board of Calcutta, the government of 
Dorn bay, with shameful negligence of the 
soldier s safety; aucl with good warrant, 
because they disregarded my representations 
when a high position and great experience 
gave a title to attention. 

" The Colaba barracks and king's bari’acks 
at Bombay Lave destroyed whole regiments. 
I walked through the men's sleeping roonis 
there— upon hiid in water, covering 
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the foors / At the Colaba barracks the soldiers 
die like rotten sheep under tlie nose of the 
council. 

^ In the Bengal presidency the barracks 
are extremely bad j but mote peruicions still 
is the number of men crammed into them 
losses by battle sink to nothing, compared 
with those inflicted by improperly constructed 
barracks and the jamming of soldiers—no 
otlier "word is sufficiently expressive. 

" * Long experience and consultations with 
men of science, medical men, and engineer 
officers, have taught me that every bar rack- 
room should in hot climates allow at least 
one thousand qnhtc feet of atmospheric air for 
each person sleeping in a room. This is the 
minimum; with less, insufferable lieat and a 
putrid atmosphere prevail — death is the 
result. The soldiers rise at night feverish, 
or in proliise perspiration, to sleep out on the 
ground amid damp exhalations. To do so 
wlien heated by an overcrowded room is 
death. Some may escape, or merely lose 
healtli, hut to escape is the exception—the 
rule is death I 

“'Tliis inhuman drain upon life, health, 
and the public treasury constantly goes on. 
It kills more soldiers than the climate, more 
than hard drinking, and one half of the 
last springs from the discomfort—the despair 
caused by had barracks.' ” 

The above burning words have been too 
recently given to the world for very much 
effect to have been produced by them upon 
those whom they were designed to intiuence. 
Until the whole harTack system of India is 
remedied, the best relief to the soldier is 
frequent change, and this can only he eflected 
by the extension of the railway systeni. But, 
however improved the sites and accommoda¬ 
tion of barracivs, the climate of most portions 
of India renders it desirable for the health of 
the English soldier, that he should not be f(>r 
any long time subjected to its influence. The 
railway sj^stem will enable the government to 
remove invalids to the cooler districts, where 
they may retire for short intervals to recruit 
their exhausted strength. 

One of the chief deficiencies in tlie military 
administration of India is the imperfect pro¬ 
visions of martial law^ These are inadequate 
to the good discipline of the army, ami, in 
case of extensive revolt or popular insurrec¬ 
tion, their inadequacy is still more striking, 
Dming tlie revolt of 18o7-8 Lord Canning, 
the govern or-gen era I, was much censured in 
England for not more promptly applying 
martial Jaw to the disturbed districts, and for 
not relying more upon its pov er to euj>press 
or prevent insurgency. These critiques were 
answered by his excelicncy with much point 
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and justice, and in a manner wliich displays 
more com]>letely the defects of tlie military 
system in this respect than would a len^^thened 
statement and minute analysis of the, laws 
bearing upon the subject. The governor- 
gcneral’s defence, based upon the imperfection 
of the system, was as follows :— 

‘"But ill truth measures of a far more 
stringent and effective character than the 
establishment of martial law were taken for 
the suppression of mutiny and rebellion. 

Martial law, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the x^hrase, is no law at all, or, as it lias 
been described, the will of tlie general But 
martial law* in India is proclaimed under 
special regIllations, applicable only to the 
regulation xirovinces in the three presidencies, 
whereby the government is empowered to 
suspend either wholly or partially the func¬ 
tions of the ordinary criminal courts, to 
establish martial law, and also to direct the 
immediate trial by courts-martial of all aiib- 
jects who are taken-—(1) in arms in open 
hostility to the British government; or (3) in 
the act of opposing by force of arms the 
authority of the same; or (3) in the actual 
commission of any overt act of rebellion 
against the state ; or {4} in the act of opcnl}’ 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the British 
g overament. 

‘"Neither the effect of martial law, nor the 
mode in which courts-martial are to be con¬ 
stituted under the regulation has ever been 
defined. But it seems clear that courts- 
martial cannot be com].>osed of any but mili¬ 
tary officem, tor there is nothing in the regu¬ 
lation to show that courts-martial as therein 
described can be otherwise constituted. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that hi Bengal beyond the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court, there -was 
no regulation which pro^dded for the punish' 
ment of treason or rebellion, and that the 
Mohammedan law, which, in the absence of 
express regulation, constitutes the criminal 
law of the country, does not provide any 
specific punisliment for such crimes. Regu¬ 
lation X, of 1804 rendered a person guilty of 
treason or rebellion liable to the pimishment 
of death only in the event of his conviction 
before a court-martial; and even a court- 
martial under that regulation had no iiower 
to try for treason or rebellion unless the 
offender was taken in arms in open hostility 
to the British government, or in the act of 
opposing by force of arms the authority of 
the same, or in the actual commisBion of an 
overt act of rebellion, 

The power of trial by court-martial did 
not extend to persons guilty of rebellion 
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unless taken in tbc actual commission of an 
overt act. 

“ Under these circumstaiieea the govej'ji' 
ment might liave been much embaiTasscd 
had Indian martial law alone been relied 
upon ; and seeing that the number of mililary 
officers at the disposal of ilie government was 
in many parts of the country wholly insuffi¬ 
cient for the summary trial of mutineers and 
rebels, the goveninieut of India took a course 
much more effectual than the establishment of 
martial law. Having, first by Act No, VIIL 
of 1857, strengthened the hands of officers by 
giving them greater powers for the assem¬ 
bling of courts-martial, and by making the 
proceedings of those courts more suminaij, 
the government adopted measures vliich 
should give them the services not only of 
their own military and civil officerSj but of 
independent English gentJemen not connected 
with the East India Coinpaiiy-—indigo planters 
and other persons of intelligence and In¬ 
fluence,” 

MARINE roilCE, 

The East India Oompany maintains an in¬ 
dependent navy, which is placed under the 
direct control of the government of India, 
The force attached to the chief presidency is 
not eo important as that connected with the 
western presidency. Tlie navy of Bengal is 
vety limited, and is engaged in the eastern 
Archipelago and on the coasts of China, The 
acting officers have no commissions, and 
neither officers nor men are subject to the 
mutiny act or the articles of v'ar. The Bom¬ 
bay navy ia of coiiBiderable power, com¬ 
prising fifty-three steam and sailing vessels, 
manned by 4286 European and native men. 
The cadets must not be under sixteen nor 
over eighteen years of age. TJie pati'on- 
age is in the bauds of the directors. The 
Bombay navy Las been chiefly employed 
in the suppression of piracy in the Arabian 
Sea, and the Persia a Gulf. It has of late 
years been principally occupied in surveying 
tliose waters, and several of the officers liave 
greatly distinguished themselves by their 
attainments and xierformanccs in that depart¬ 
ment. The government of India does not 
regulate this marine, although its power is 
l>laced at the dis[>osal of the governor-gen era I 
Correspondence is maintained Tiy the navy 
witli the government of India with reference 
to repairs, provided the expense does not ex^ 
ceed ten thousand rupees. In all other respects, 
such as ship-building, docks, steam factories, 
(fee., the correspondence is with the directors. 
During former wars vrith China the Indian 
navy was greatly distinguished. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE IlHPORTANCE OP A KNOWLEDGE OP THE LANGUAGES OP TNUTA BY GO^TIUNIMENT 
OFPICERS—communications BEl'WEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


The experieuce of the past liistory of our em¬ 
pire in India and the East shows that the 
importance of tins subject has been greatly 
underrated. Daring the war with China, 
in the correapondeuts of the Lon¬ 

don press repeatedly testified that one of 
the greatest embarrassineats consisted in the 
small number of persons, civil or military, at 
Lord Elgin^s disposal, who were acquainted 
with the language* -But for the missiimaries, 
this deficiency would have prove<l a still 
greater difficulty both in the war of 1857, 
and in previous wars* Dunng operations in 
Birmali, in all our differences with that 
power, the same impediment was felt; and 
although officers like Biajor-general Have¬ 
lock, conversant witli oriental tongues, were 
attached to all the expeditions, they could not 
always be spared from their posts in moments 
when, either for military or civil purposes, 
in some emergency, it v^ as desirable to make 
their skill as liiiguists available* In the 
transactions of peace no less than in those of 
war the same inconvenience has been felt ; and 
it is now generally admitted, that whatever 
aiiieudments are made in the government or 
administration ot India, civil or military, more 
attention must be paid on the part of the 
compauv^s officers to the qualification ol an 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
languages of our Eastern empire, and of con- 
tignoiis COim tries, according to the partievdar 
official designation of these officers. In the 
arrangementa made by Mr. Macaulay for the 
examinations for the civil service, there 
was an obvious eagerness to provide extra 
chances for the students ol Oxford and 
Cambridge. The studies so disproportion¬ 
ately pursued at the universities—aud so 
injurionsly to the public usefulness of the 
pupils—were selected as superior tests of 
general proficiency* and of fitness for service 
in India. The study of the languages with 
whicli the young official ought to be con¬ 
versant, to hold intercourse with the people of 
India, is held in a lower place in the exami¬ 
nation than that of the dead languages of 
ancient Europe. An Indian civilian lately 
deplored the ignorance of oriental languages 
now so prevalent in India, and the tendency 
to perpetuate this ignorance by the present 
mode of examining for the civil service, in 
the following terms In former limes tliere 
were always (among the civilians iiarticulai’Iy) 
n few eminent men wiio had acquired a 


thorough knowledge of the spoken dialects, 
who familiar with the ancient literature 
and the various systems of religion of the 
eoiintiy, and who had studied the national 
and religious prejudices of the natives in the 
very sources from which they flowed. These 
men—and we mention at random the names of 
Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, Macnaghten, 
Wilson, Sleemao, Mill—were respected and 
trusted hy the natives, and they formed a 
kind of channel through which a knowdeclge 
of the real state of the feeling of the country 
with regard to any measure of importance 
could be obtained* The presence of any one 
of these men at Delhi or Lucknow would 
have been worth a regiment,—nay, many 
regiments. During the last twenty years, 
however, the prosecution of oriental studies 
hag been systemattcaUy discouraged* A fond 
hope was entertained that English would soon 
become the general language of India, and 
an impression got abroad that the time given 
to the study of Arabic and Sanscrit and Hin- 
dostanee was sheer waste. At how much a 
knowledge of tlie languages of India was 
valued may be seen by the regulations now 
in force ’with regard to the examination of 
candidates for the Indian civil seiwice. In 
the first examination a candidate may gain 
375 marks by Sanscrit and Arabic. He may 
gain as many marks by Italian. In the se¬ 
cond examination (which has simply been 
dropped without any bill of indemnity being 
asked for) a candidate may gain 200 marks 
by one of the vernacular languages. He may 
gain 1000 marks by law, 400 by political 
economy, 400 by the history of India. These 
facts speak for themselves.” 

In the verj’' highest department of govern¬ 
ment a knowledge of both the old and modern 
tongues of India would be useful The phi¬ 
losophy of a language gives an insight to the 
heart of the people by whom it is used, and 
this is essential to tlie statesman upon wdmirf the 
respoDsibility of their government devolves. 
8ir Charles Trevelyan says—1 know from 
my Indian experience that a knowdedge of the 
native languages is an indispensable preli¬ 
minary to uiiders tan ding and taking an in¬ 
terest in native races, as well m to acquiring 
their goodwill ami gaining influence over 
them. Without it officers charged with im¬ 
portant public affairs, feeling themselves at 
the mercy of a class of interpreters whose 
moral character is often of a very question- 
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able kind, live m a state of chronic irritation 
with the natives, which is extremely adverse 
Loth to the satisfactory transaction of husi- 
ness and to the still more important ohject of 
giving to the people of the country a just 
impression of the character and intentions of 
our nation,” 

Long he fore the outbreak of the rebel¬ 
lion in India a gentleman, pointing ont the 
dangerous neglect of the study of oriental 
languages, of Sanscrit in pai'ticular, nTote 
“ A crisis in the social, moral, and religious 
state of India may not be far distant, and it 
will depend, on the position which the Etiro* 
peana scattered over that immense country 
may be able to take in controlling and di¬ 
recting that movement whether it is to lead 
to violent concussions or to a healthy rege¬ 
neration. It is difficult to prove nmthemati- 
cally liow so small a matter as the study of 
Sanscrit could have any bearing on the so¬ 
lution of such mighty problems: cand those 
who look ux^on it as a kind of lightning-i’od, 
and point to the clouds rising on tlie poli¬ 
tical and social horizon of India, expose them¬ 
selves to be treated as alarmists, wffio exag¬ 
gerate the danger in order to raise the im¬ 
portance of the remedy wJiich they recom¬ 
mend.” 

A man need not have been in India to 
see that in order to govern a jieople, and to 
gain the confidence and goodwill of a con¬ 
quered race, it is necessary to know their 
language. At a meeting lield in Willis's 
Booms, on the Missions of India, Sir William 
Page Wood gave utterance to the same 
conviction : — Much might be done by 
bringing the English and native minds as 
much as possible in contact This was com - 
paratively easy, for the government might 
require that no native should take an office 
unless he could speak the English tongue, 
and that no Englishman in turn should be : 
placed in a position of autliority unless he 
was well acquainted Avith the native lan¬ 
guages. Great good must undoubtedly arise 
from such a regulation.” 

In all ranks of the ciauI department beloAv 
the highest, there are perpetually recurring 
occasions for an exact Jcnowledge, not only 
of the 'Vernacular language in tlic district, 
but of that from which it is derived, and 
some of those to wliieh it is cognate. The 
attention ot the public' has been drawn to 
this subject, and the proposal to establish 
a new oriental college has sxirung out of this 
uAvakeiied interest, and at the same time re¬ 
acted upon it. The government also seems 
influenced by the general movement of 
opinion, and evidence has been taken from 
many men uf eminence and extensive infor- 
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mation on this class of subjects. Among the 
many channels into which the public discus¬ 
sion has flowed, is that of the value of yau- 
scrit, as the great parent of the languages of 
India, compared with its derivafi<ins, which 
are better knoAAUi among the peojilv. ^ir 0. 
E. Trevelyan has thus gdven his o|iiiiion upon 
this part of the controversy:-—“ Sanscrit is a 
key to the colloquial languages of India, and, 
wliat is of niueli greater imporfance, to tlie 
habits of thought, and tlie sources of tlie social, 
political, and religious institutions of the peo¬ 
ple ; but tliis is only one j^art of the subject. 
The 3 '^oiing men who have been selected for tlie 
civil service cannot be detained long in this 
country for the prosecution of professional 
studies; the elements of law have an equal 
claim upon their attention AAuth tJie elements 
of the native hiiigtmges; and the coiiijmct, 
symmetrical Sanscrit requires almost as close 
mental npidication as mathematics. The 
knowledge of that language AA'hicli the young 
men Avon Id acquire in the limited time allotted 
to them would, therefore, rarely enable them 
to master its derivatiA^es and command its 
literature; while l^y applying themselves in 
a direct manner to the vernacular languages 
(as young people learn Italian or S^panish 
without ]>reviously studying Latin) tliey 
iniglit, Avith the invaluable aid of an European 
teacher, get through tlie drudgery of first 
principles, and prepare themselves to i>rofit 
by the less Bystematic, but more idiomatic 
instruction of their inoonshcc and pandit on 
their arrival in India, The professorships 
whicli ought to be first established in tlie new 
oriental college, acording to my Auew, are 
Hindostanee and Bengalee for Northern, Taniil 
and Telinga for Southern, and IMaljaratti 
and Gujeratti for Western India, to ivhicli 
Chinese, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish might afterAA^ards be added, under 
such arrangements as tlie council of the col¬ 
lege might consider desirable.” 

In connection with the necessity of knmv- 
ing the languages of the country for general 
civil purposes, the question of the especial 
necessity of such quailfleations for those who 
officiate in courts of law is increasingly dis¬ 
cussed. Mr. Kassau Ijccs, Principal of the 
Mohainmcdan College in Calcutta, gives the 
folloAving account of an Indian court of law — 
While the junior civil servant should be 
balancing in his mind the evidence of the 
witnesses, his whole attention is engrossed in 
endeavour ing to understand what ia being 
said. Few who have not seen it can realize 
the idea of a Bengalee native court; the din, 
tlie Imbbiih, the discordance of tlie many 
voices, Bengalee, English, and Hindostanee, ia 
truly astounding. On the one side are heard 
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the gentle tones of n mild HindoOj ponring in I 
soft stippliance his griefs, with accompanying 
promises, into the ear of some native mnlah. 
On the other, the ear is assailed by the 
harshest language, often the most virulent 
abuse, bandied between two witnesses, or 
lookers on, apparently in the last stage of a 
violent altercation; and to this is added the 
unnecessary vociferations of some dosen po¬ 
licemen, who rush, gesticulating violently, to 
the spot, to increase the confusion. But 
above all rises the shrill crj of' ilercy com¬ 
pany I mercy • The slave is dead! he is 
dead T from some miserable wretch u'ho has 
been unjustly cast in the amount of some 
thirty or forty rupees, to gratify the revenge¬ 
ful feelings of a countryman on better terms 
than himself with tlie srt-7^ishtahdai% or na¬ 
tive head clerk, who not improbably will have j 
disposed of Ins good offices for one half the 
sura ill dispute. ]\f can while, behold the as¬ 
sistant, the head of the petty eom t. Besieged 
by witnesses, beset alike by plaintiffs, de¬ 
fendants, and court officials all speaking at 
once—addressed, perhaps, in tliree, if not in 
four, native tonguea^—^lie sits confonnded—be- 
vrildered. In vain he essays to compreheud 
the cause of the uproar; of what is said 
around him he cannot understand a sentence. 
Fain would he explain or proclaim silence ; 
he cannot speak a ^vord. Oh, that an iambic 
would still the storm, a quotation from Goethe 
or Dante, an aphorism of Bacon's, an expla¬ 
nation of d'Alembert's Prmcijd&j or the deff- 
nition of a differential co-efficient! But, alss ! 
such tilings here are of little practical use. 
The clamour increases. The distress of the 
assistant augments; until at last, his court 
in the liighest disorder, and unable to right it, 
he rushes in confusion from his seat, vowing 
never to return till he can understand some¬ 
thing at least of what is said to him, and say 
a few sentences intelligibly in some oriental 
language/' 

The importance of the languages of India 
to military men is beyond calculafion; the 
safety of a garrison may depend upon this 
qualification on the part of its officers. A 
military man, who served in India, thus ex¬ 
presses his opinion as to the duty of cadets 
being well instructed in the vernacular lan¬ 
guages of India before being sent thither :— 
After the cadets have been selected, they 
ouglit, all of them, to have at least one year s 
]>rofessional instruction at a military college/' 
One of tlie reasons for this is—'' To teach 
them the elements of the native languages, 
which can be learnt with greater facility 
and exactness from well-instructed European 
professors than from moonshees and pandits/' j 
And again—It should not he left, as it is J 


at present, to the discretion of a young man 
whether he will pass in the native languages 
or not. The power of under standing liis 
men and of rendering himself intelligible 
should be considered an indispensable qusli- 
ffcation, and those who cannot or will not 
acquire the necessary accomplishment should 
be removed from the service. The office of 
regimental interpreter and the practice of 
interpreting at courts-martial should be 
abolislied. Every officer should he presumed 
to understand the language of his soldiers/' 

THE FACIbITTES OP COMMUNICATION WITH 
LNDIA, 

Facilities of communication between India 
and England are essential alike to the inte¬ 
rests of commerce and the government. TJie 
British merchant desires to have a prompt 
and frequent transmission of inibrmation con¬ 
cerning the state of the markets, and such a 
rapid mode of conveyance between tlie two 
countries as will enable liiniself or liis em* 
ploj/es to visit India on occasions of emer¬ 
gency, or his agents there to come to Eng¬ 
land, when the transmission of intelligence is 
not sufficient for their mutual purposes. 

The telegraph is of course the grand mode of 
conveying intelligence by summary ; but not¬ 
withstanding the value of India to English 
commerce, and the exigencies of the govern¬ 
ment, no proper efforts have been made up to 
this date {iilay, 1858) to secure telegraphic 
lines from India to England. It has excited 
the astonishment of every government in 
Europe that England has neglected a matter 
so vital to her. The feeling of foreign 
governments and of British residents abroad 
was indicated in Aimi], IS5B, by the following 
letter to tlie Thnes from one of its foreign 
correspondents :—It is of such vital import¬ 
ance to JilTigland that electric communication 
should be established het\veeu some point ia 
Europe and Alexandria, that I must, at the 
risk of being considered an intolerable bore, 
again return to the subject. It is a matter of 
indifference wdiether the Austrians construct 
a submarine telegraph from Ragusa to Alex¬ 
andria, or whether M, Bonelli lays down a 
wire between Malta and the last-mentioned 
city, but it appears to me that the represen¬ 
tatives of the nation ought to take up the 
matter, and insist on her majesty's govern¬ 
ment coming to an immediate decision on the 
subject. No decisive step has yet been taken 
by England towards tlie realization of the 
plan for ohtaiuing more speedy iJitelligence 
from India and China. Tlie subject evidently 
occupies the attention of yonr Turin corre¬ 
spondent as much as it does mine, and liig 
observation—that it might be good policy to 
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encourage botli Austria and Sardinia to con¬ 
st rue t an electric telegrapli to Alexandria— 
deserves attention. As was said in my letter 
of the 20tli of February, Austria would be 
content if the Britisli government wonld 
pledge itself to send despatches to tbe amount 
of £10,000 per annum, and the assurance has 
since been given me that, in fact, she requires 
little more from England than her 'luoral 
assistance/ The last official commnnieation 
made to the Austrian cabinet was, that Eng¬ 
land could not permit Austria to have tele- 
gTcapli stations either at Corfu or Zante, Are 
the gentleraen in the Red-tape and Sealmg- 
wax Office aware that an Austrian post-office 
has been established at Corfu for a long series 
of years, and tliat a great part of the corre¬ 
spondence from the East passes through it? 

' so much I'etjuire the telegraphic com¬ 
munication/ say the Austrians, ' that we shall 
not object to employ Englishmen as tele- , 
grapliists in Corfu and Zante, if the British 
government should wish it. Y e are also 
ready and willing to lay down the two Knlcs 
—from Trieste to Corfu and Zante—in the 
great electric cliain, at our own expense and 
risk.^ The authorities in the department of 
commerce have authorized me to state that if 
the British government should persist in its 
resolution not to allow them to establish sta¬ 
tions in Corfu and Zante, they will permit 
any respectable English company, which is 
willing to construct the telegraph, to have an 
establishment at Trieste. The Turkish go¬ 
vernment is about to open a telegraphic com- 
niunication with Greece, and that kingdom 
has already announced its intention to lay 
down a wire to Zante as soon as that island 
is brought into connection with Corfu and. 
Trieste. It worthy of mention that the 
director of the submarine telegraph office at 
/ilalta is a German; the principal clerk is a 
Hutcliman, the second clerk an Ionian, and 
the fourth member of the establish men t is 
cither a Frenchman or an Italian/' 

For the transmission of mails provision has 
been recently made, wdneh are great iniprove- 
ments upon the past condition of aftairs in 
tins matter. Weekly communication witli 
India by post has been opened up through the 
Peninsula and Oriental Packet Company, vid 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria. 

The long voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope in sailing transports injured the health 
of the troops, who were seldom allo\yed such 
accommodation as even a proper consideration 
of their necessities would have conceded. 
This route is still used, but powerful steamers 
are employed, which greatly reduce tlie time 
expended in transport. 

The overland route by Suez was first 


adopted during the great revolt, when the 
government, with apparent reluctance, yielded 
to the pressure of public opinion, and nego¬ 
tiated with the Forte for permission to tra¬ 
verse the dominions of the Egyptian vice- 
royalty. A railroad has been at last com¬ 
pleted across tiie isthmus; and sboukl an 
electric telegraph cable be carried to India, 
both the speedy transmission of intelligence 
and orders, and the quick transit of reinforce¬ 
ments and iiiateriel of war can be easily 
effiectech Since the adoption of the overland 
route to India, tlie improvement in Egypt 
has been such as to impress profoundly the 
people and government of that country with 
the aclvantag^es of closer connection ■with 
England, and of becoming more imbued uith 
the ideas and aspirations of English civiliza¬ 
tion, Decaying cities have become regene¬ 
rated, a highway has appeared in the desert, 
the springs of industry and commerce have 
begun to act, and Egypt bids fair to become 
tbe ally of England, and tbe partaker of her 
material prosperity as well as the promoter of 
her renown. 

Both tbe English and foreign public are, 
however, agitating other projects of great 
magnitude. One of these has for its champion 
M, de Lesseps, and is patronized by the 
French government. The public of Fi'ance, 
and of a considerable portion of the continent 
of Europe, also favour this sell erne ; nor are 
there wanting English merchants and capi¬ 
talists ready to engage in the undertaking, 
M, Thou^'^enel, the representative of the 
French emperor at the court ol the sultau, 
made a formal application at tbe Porte for a 
finnan permitting and encouraging the under- 
faking, which, in the spring of 1858, was 
definitively refused, the English Foreign-office 
having used all its infiuecce against the appli¬ 
cation of i\f, Thotiveneh The scheme of M, 
de Lesseps is a ship canal across the Istlimus 
of Suez, ninety miles in length,* According 
to ’ BI. de Lesseps, this canal woivld answer 
the purposes of commerce and of travel, and 
can be executed and maintained profitably, | 
A sort of congress of engineers from various 
countries was brought together on tlie spot, 
and a report was dvawm up in favour of the 
project, the elaboration and arrangement of 
which is indebted to tbe distinguished talents 
of Cbarlea Blai^by, Esq,, of tbe London Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers, a man sing^ilarly 

* Fach and Fi^nyes relative to the IsihnJiS 
Siie^ Canal. Edited by Perdiuaaii tie Lessi'ps, Withd. 
Reply to the ^(/inbur^Ii By Biirthuleniy St. 

Hilaire, Member of I he lasiitiite of liVaiice. 

t Farcerfteni ds t*lsfAme de Saes^Mappori ei 
1 de la Commie^ 7 i Iniemaiionak. Paris, Henry Plow, 
I 1856. 
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well quiilifted fov such an inidertakiug. Not¬ 
withstanding this fa%^ourable report, British 
engineers of great experience and reputation 
have, howeveCj declared the eeheme imprac¬ 
ticable, and among them the great Stephen- 
aon,*^ %yhoae opinion weighs so much in Eng¬ 
land, The British government has uniformly 
opposed this plan, but not with that frankness 
and candour which became the imt>ortance of 
the subject ; for at first the government pleaded 
thatj the scheme being impracticable, it was a 
duty to save English capitalists from a ridnons 
speculation^ but, u'heu closely pressed, the 
chief minister. Lord Palmerston, in his place 
in parliament, avoAved that the opening of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez would 
give France, as a MediteiTanean ]:»OAver, too 
ranch influence in the East, and enable her, 
under certain contingencies, to thwart the 
views of England, and possibly to endanger 
her hold ujmii her Indian empire* The Earl 
of .Derby's governMent, in 18*58, opposed the 
scheme upon the same grounds as those urged 
by Lord Palmerston ; and it was alleged that 
the Emperor Napoleon III* admitted that 
England was justified in receiving the scheme 
with national jealousy, although it would 
appear that, if such were his majesty's opinion, 
it did uot interfere wuth his patronage of it, 
nor with the eagerness of his government to 
accomplish it, or sec it accomplished* The 
determined refusal of the sultan to give his 
permission to make the canal extinguiehes the 
project for the present; and unless French 
influence overpower that of England at Con¬ 
stantinople (at present not a probable event), 
the canalization of the Isthmus of Buez must 
be abandoned by France, however much she 
may believe it subservient to her political in¬ 
terests* 

The other scheme of communication with 
India is by a railway from Seleiicia to 
Bussorah, from the Blediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf* The length of the line is so 
differently estimated* that it is impossible to 
form an opinion unless well acquainted with 
the country, and the engineering iacilities 
and difficulties it presents, Mr, Andrews, the 

* In Nolflu^s coatmuatiou of Hume ami Smollett's 
HisiQry of Mngland, written by tlie author of this work, 
and now publishing by James S* Virtue, City Road, 
Jioudon, the opinion of this eminent engineer, and his 
groundfi for it, will be fully shown. 
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chairman of the Bcinde Railway Company, who 
is the chief advocate of the enterprise, saj^s that 
the distance is eight hundred mile a. General 
Cliesney, wlio knows the country better than 
any European (even than Mr, Andrews), 
states the distance from sea to sea to be six 
hundred and sixty miles. A French engineer, 
IM, Jules Falkowski, w^honi Mr, Andrews 
quotes as giving an opinion in favour of the 
scheme, represents it as more than double the 
distance named by General Cheaney 1 Such 
conflicting evidence on the part of persons ao 
competent to prouoimce an opinion baffles tlie 
jud^neut of the historian. This scheme is 
designated the “Euphrates Valley Railway," 
The objections taken against it are the great 
length of the line, the coat of its execution, 
and the improbability of its ever proving a 
line ol, traffic. These, how'ever, are the ob¬ 
jections raised against every enterprise of a 
similar nature by those interested in opposing 
it. The Turkish government favoured the 
plan, and guaranteed a dividend upon sucb 
capital as might be invested, but the financial 
condition of the Turkish government did not 
encourage capitalists to place sufficient confi¬ 
dence in its guarantee* That of the East 
India Company w^ae desired to insure a 
thorongli reliance, and tlie Board of Control 
is said to have pressed the directors to extend 
it* They, however, refused. The projectors 
of the plan required other guarantees, wliicli 
practically amounted to the concession of a 
monopoly to their line. This circumstance 
shook the faith of those Avilling to speculate, 
as it implied that those w^ho knew most of the 
circumstances under whicli the project would 
be carried out, did uot dnre to hope for suc¬ 
cess arising simplyfrom its owm adaptation to 
the ends proposed,^ 

Meamvhile the scheme of the Suez Cana! 
is pursued with the uttermost zeal—a sort of 
passionate nationality seems to animate tlie 
French public* f 

After all, it is likely tliat the completion of 
the railway acroaa the isthmus, and the pa¬ 
tronage of it by the English and Egyptian 
governments will decide this controversy, as 
well as bring India nearer to England. 

* Memoirs on the Efiphraim Vadhu MmU io India, 
By W, F. Aiidrews, F.R.G.S, 

t LUdhne do de VUnkn dcs BeiLt 

Mero. Faria. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


the commerce of INDIA ancient 

Although tlie natural productions of the vast 
regions of our Eastern empire were detailed 
wlien, ill foregoing cliapters. these countries 
were described, and the adaptation of those 
productions to the purposes of trade, and the 
character of the local transactions of this 
nature, were slcetched, it remains yet to take 
a general view of the commerce of oiir Indian 
empire. Certainly no topic can he more im¬ 
portant to a great commercial nation than its 
relations in this respect to tlie rielieat of its 
dependcucies. In the prospect ns of our work 
the purpose was expressed of giving to this 
subject especial attention; and lintl it not 
foiTued so essential a part origiuallj of the 
plan of these volumca, yet its exceeding im¬ 
portance, as well as the interest attached to 
it, w'ould demand a careful notice. 

Ill treating of the productions, religious, 
and literature of India, well authenticated 
resources supplied comprehensive and satis- 
factory details. For the elucidation of its 
early intcrconrse with tlie West there exist 
no such materials. India shares the common 
fate of nations, the iJhistrious as well as the 
obscure. ^Vliich of its many races first occu¬ 
lted it, and what master minds initiated its 
social systems, the gradual development of its 
singular institutions, the first glimmerings of 
its far remote civilization, are mythic snbjects 
of bewildering speculation. The extravagant 
claims to an existence extending over thou¬ 
sands of years beyoiul the era of creation, 
with the kindred iibsurditics of the Chiueae, 
Babylonian, and PhoGniciaii chronology, are 
now fully exposed by the rejected light of 
modern scientific discoveries. 

The fables that commingle with the trans¬ 
actions of an infant people liaye tlieir value; 
and those writers uho fastidiously reject 
them from the domain of history, inflict 
upon it an irreparable injury. Many pliasos 
ill the political life of a nation would, without 
a knowledge of them, he totally incomprelicn- 
sible. Tliey illustrate the origin, manners, 
habits, religion, and history of a people whose 
early transactions possess no medium of trans- 
mmiou but the traditional. \^"hat Heeren I 
remarks of Gverian history is of general apjili- 
T hoagli it emanated from tradi¬ 
tion, and supplied the bards with subjects of 
song for several centuries, it does not follow 
hence that early Grecian history was an in¬ 
vention because it was poetical. The subyects 
of history, as presented by Grecian tradition 
and sung by the hards, were only interwoven 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA .4ND THE WEST, 

with fictions, and so modelled as to gratify 
the national pride and adorn the popular 
religion,” 

Ell>hinstone, in his preliminary obseivations 
to his of India, states:—“ As tlie 

rudest nations arc seldom destitute of some 
account of the transactions of their ancestors, 
it is a natural subject of surprise that the 
Hindoos should have attained to a high pitcli 
of civilization without any work that at all 
approaches to the character of a history. 
Tile fragments uhicb remain of the records 
of their transactions are so mixed with fable, 
and so distorted by a fzetitious and extrava¬ 
gant system of chronology, as to render it 
iiopcJess to deduce from them any coutiimed 
thread of authentic narrative.” 

The only history of any part of India he 
recognises is one of Cashmere, wliicli, in his 
opinion, scarcely forms an exception. Sir 
John Stoddart {IntroductioJi to the Stnd^ of 
Universal lUstor^/) confirms this statement * 

^Their (the Hindoos) writings are innu¬ 
merable ; but, alas ’. there is among them of 
works at all deserving the title histcirical, a 
perfect blank,” 

These statements, it would appear from 
otlier authorities, are hut partially to be relied 
upon. Of published historical works India 
can lay claim to none, hat the dearth of his¬ 
torical records is positively denied by Colonel 
Tod, who has gi%-en to the public a History 
of the Rajpoots, compiled from Indian manu¬ 
scripts, which lie found in the libraries of 
Indian princes; and he asserts fliat in these 
repositories many more works exist which 
u'onld reward the reseai'ches of the leaiucd; 
and that "" the works of the native liards 
afford many valuable data in facts, incidents, 
religions opinions, and traits of uiaimers.” 
In the heroic history of Perthi-raf, by Chuud, 
lie adds :—There occur many geographical 
as veil as historical details in the description 
of bis sovereign's wars, of which the bard was 
an eye-witness, having been hia friend, liis 
herald, and his ambassador, and finally dis¬ 
charged the melancholy office of accessory to 
his death, that he might save him from dis¬ 
honour,” The controversial records of the 
Jains arc also repertories of rich historical 
stores; and with these the colonel classes the 
records, works of mixed historical and geo¬ 
graphical character, rasaJis, or poetical legends 
of princes which are common, local pa ran as, 
religious comments and traditionary couplets, 
with authorities of less dubious character^— 
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namely, inscriptions cut on rocljs, coins^ cop¬ 
per-plate grants, containing cliapters of im- 
mimitieSj and expressing many singular fea¬ 
tures of civil government—constitute no des¬ 
picable materials for tlie liistorian. Tiic 
colonel concludes tbafc tlie ancient records of 
tbe Hindoos are more complete than the early 
annals of the European states. 

The philological labours of tbc German 
school,—Grimms, Bopp, Zens, and several 
other eminent Teutonic scholars,—aided by 
the Irish, Frencb, and a few noteworthy 
Britons, prosecutors of Celtic researches, have 
supplied abundant undeniable proofs of the 
close affinities which subsist between the 
Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hindoos, 
and the languages of ancient Greece and 
Home, as well as those of the Celtic, Tcn- 
tonic, and SeJavouie nations. These men 
have succeeded in placing the history of 
mankind in a more intelligible jioint of \ie\Vj 
and possibly the study of Indian literature 
will enable us to evolve from its drapery of 
ffetion the truths contained in the rasahs and 
par anas, to trace the remote history of 
India, and to reflect an ethnological as well 
as a philological light on the relations the 
varieties of the human family bear to one 
another, and supply an additional and power¬ 
ful argument for connecting the origin of its 
inhabitants witli that of the other parts of the 
globe. 

Both Brahmins and Buddhists have nume¬ 
rous books* The Brahminical are extremely 
voluminous, and all written in the Sanscrit, 
which, from time immemorial, has ceased to 
be a spoken language. The prevalent opiniou 
is that it was never fully known in India, 
except to the sacerdotal caste, and the alpha¬ 
betic character in w^hich it was written differed 
from all other alphabets* So rigidly did tbe 
Brabmius conceal their sacred boohs, that 
tbeir existence was not known to European 
scholars till recently, Ccelius Hhodiginns, 
the teacher of the celebrated’ Scaliger, the 
contemporary of Henry VI11., asserts that 
letters Avcrc entirely unknown to the Indians. 
The sacred hooks are no longer sealed books ; 
they abound in libraries, public and private, 
and several have been translated into English, 
and other modern languages, and many pub¬ 
lished. In all probability, the day is not far 
distant when the anticipations of that great 
oriental linguist. Professor Wilson, will he 
realized, and the texts of the Vedas them¬ 
selves, despite the exclusive care wdth which 
they have been guarded from any but Brah¬ 
minical perusab and the difficulties in the 
w^ay of interju'etatiou, w ill be read with as 
inucli certainty as any other Sanscrit com])0- 
sition, and the adage, that Hindoo antiquities 
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can only be satisfactorily explored in India 
itself, which Heeren reiterates, shall become 
obsolete. 

To whatever exteut, and how'ever valuable, 
may be the materials for the history of ancient 
India which exist in native archiYCs, the his¬ 
torian of that interesting empire would at 
present in vain seek aid in that quarter. The 
earliest ray of light that flickers on its visible 
existence, is shed by tlie sacred text, and the 
knowledge to be there gleaned la very limited 
—indeed, merely conjectural. The river 
Euphrates, and the tenitgries immediately to 
the east of its hanks, were, to the comprehen¬ 
sion of the Jews, '"the ends of tlie earth.”^ 

The extensive caravan routes, to wdiicli the 
books of the Old Testament directly refer, 
pursued at an early period for the convey¬ 
ance, from the East to the kingdoms of the 
West, of the rich manufactures of that opu¬ 
lent region seem to have been formed for tlie 
exportation of Indian produce. There are 
strong grounds for concluding, as Dr. Vincent 
has observed, that the embroidered work and 
the chests of lick apparel mentioned in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, — pro¬ 
nounced by Hicluielis the most ancient monu¬ 
ment of mercantile history,—as brought from 
Haran, Canneh, and other towms on the Eu¬ 
phrates, Avere not manufactured on the confines 
of that stream, but in all probability imported 
from the more distant countries of Eastern 
Asia' and that the supplies, of which 
cloths” constituted the staple, conveyed across 
Arabia by Avay of Dedaii and Idumea, Avere 
likewise a branfdi of Indian eominerce. The 
ingenious author of the Hums of 
on the sixteenth verse of the chapter just re¬ 
ferred to,—“ Syria w'as thy mereliant by rea¬ 
son of the multitude of the wares of tliy 
making; they occut>ied in the fairs Avith 
emeralds, purple, and broidered Avork, and 
fine linen, and coral, and agate,"—supposes 
that it Avas the East Indian trade Avhich so 
enriehed that city, and he imagines that this 
AA’as at least as ancient as the time of Solomon. 
Tyre, therefore, it is suggested, might have 
had these commodities conveyed to it in the 
time of the proidiet Ezekiel through Palmyra, 
and Syria might have been its merchant for 
them. To the monopoly of this trade there are 
many considerations foi' attributing the poAver, 
unrivalled in extent, wealth, and degree, 
Avhich Tyre early acquired, and Avhicli inade the 
“merchants of Tyre princes, and her traf¬ 
fickers the honourable of the earth,” f and 
herself “the mart of nations.” | 

The proximity of tliat great emporium of 
the earth, Tyre, “whose antiquity,” tlie pro- 

* Ileeren ’^3 Utsiorkal Mese^rp/tei. 

X iiiii. 8 t Ibid, sxiii. 3. 
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phet laaiali infonm iis, 'Me of ancient days/' * 
for a lengthened i>eriod gave no iinpnlse to 
the national enterprise of the Jews, nor af- 
i'ected that isolation wliieh the cliaraeteristics 
of its policy had imposed* In the reigns of 
David and his son Solomon, tempted hy the 
extraordinary prosperity of their iieighbonrSj 
and encouraged, probably, by the friendship 
of King Hiram, and the recent acquisition by 
Pavkl of a tract of Edoin*f and tlie ports 
Eloth and Eislongeber on the Red Sea, they 
equipped a fleet, which, under the pilotage of 
the Phuinicians, reached Tarshish and Uphir, 
The situation of these ports Las been at all 
times a to the biblical coninientators, 

and to writers on geography. Dean Prideaux, 
and many other respectable authorities, agree 
that the trade earned on under Solomon, is the 
sanie as that which is iio\v in the hands of 
our East Indian mercliants. Borne suppose 
Oidiir to be the Island of Ceylon. This sup¬ 
position is til us far confirmed, that an ancient 
author, Eiipolenius, states 0[ibir to be an 
island. On the other hand, the authors of 
the UniverBal llUtor^ deem it the most j»ro- 
bable conjecture that Ophir was in one of 
thoso remote rich countries of India beyqnd 
the Ganges, and perhaps as far as China or 
Japan, which last still aboimds with the finest 
gold, and wifcli several other commodities, in 
which Bolonipn^s fleet dealt. A claim iti 
favour of Bumatra has been made by Mr* 
Macdonald, who says, ''It b more than pro¬ 
bable that Bumatra must have been the Ophir 
of Solomdnb time. This conjecture receives 
no small force fioni the Avord opMr being 
really a Malay noun of a compound sense, 
signifying a mountain containing gold* The 
natives haA^o no oral or Avritten tradition on 
the subject, except that the island has in former 
times afforded gold for exjjoi tation ; Avhether 
to the eastward or AvestAVard remains an un¬ 
certainty,'' J Dr. Robertson, in reply to these 
and similar iireten^ons, asserts that ''they 
(Tarshish and Ophir) AA^cro early supposed to 
be sittiated in some part of India, and the 
JcAAs were ]i eld to be one of the nations which 
traded Avitli that country, Bnt the opinion 
more general adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, 
after passing the Straits of Babelmandel, held 
their course along the south-AA^cst coast of Africa 
as fai' as the kingdom of Bofala—country cele¬ 
brated for its rich mines of gold and etR’^er, 
from Avhich it has been denominated the golden 
Bofala, hy oriental Avrlters, and abounding in all 
the other ax tides Avhich composed the cargoes 
of the Jcwisli ships. This opinion, AAdiich the 
accurate researches of M. d'Auville render 
highly probable, seems uoav to be established 

* Isaiah ssiii, 7- t ^ Samuel vili* 14* 

^ Asiatic JournaL 


Avith the utmost certainty hy a Kte Icarued 
traveller, who, by Jus kuoAvledge of the mon¬ 
soons ill the Arabian Gulf, and his attention 
to the ancient mode of navigation, both in that 
sea and along the African coast, lias not only 
accounted for the extraordinary length of time 
Avhicli the fleets of Bolomon took in going 
and returning, but has shown, from ciicuni- 
stances mentioned coivceriiing the voyage, 
that it was not made to aii}^ place in India.* 
The Jews, then, \A*e may conclude, have no 
title to be reckoned among the nations Avhich 
carried on intereoiirse with Intiia by sea; and 
if, from deference to the statements of some 
respectable authors, tlieir claims Avere to be 
admitted, aA'C knoAV AA'itli certainty that the 
commercial effort, AAbich they iiimie in the 
reign of Solomon, Avas nierely a triummi 
one, and tJiat they quickly retunied to 
tlmir former seclusion from the rest of man- 
kijid.”f The name has A^ery recently been 
traced to a city in Oman. A^ot feiAXU' than 
sixteen countries have been claimed as sites 
for Opliir* Of all tliese conjectures, that 
wdiicli seems most founded on probability, 
and is corroborated hy the authority of 
the Bible Ct/cIojmdia.X is tliat of Dr, Huet, 
Bishop of Ay ranchos, AA^'ho is of opinion that 
it was on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
termed hy the Arabians Zanguebar j that the 
name Ophir AVas more particularly given to 
the am all country of Bofala on the some coast; 
that Bolomon's fleet Avent out from the Red 
Be a, and, doubling Cape Guardafni, coasted 
along Al'rica to Bofala, Avhere Avas found in 
abnndnuce AAdmtever was brought to the 
Hebrew monarch hy this voyage. After all 
this laboured and learned speculation, tho 
jirecise situation of tlphir, it is to be appre* 
iiended, must CA er remain a mere conjecture. 

TJie admirable location of the hlediter- 
ranean Boa, xAuteriug coimtries the most fer¬ 
tile, the theatres of the earliest civilization 
stretching far iiiAA^ard, and all hut land-bound, 
Avith a com para tiAxly Bmall outlet to the 
ocean, it Avas natural that those aaTao dwelt 
upon its shores should be the first to hazard 
the perils of t!ic deep, to master the nuAd- 
gatioii of their own Avaters, and ultimately 
command the commerce of three contiueuts* 
Noting in tlieir night adventures the star Jit 
paths which steered them clear of shoals, 
hidden rocks, and pi^ecipitous hanks, they 
became as familiar AAdtb the heavenly orbs, as 
did tlie Chaldean shepherds, and thus nuised 
the kindred sciences, astronomy and naviga¬ 
tion, ciiltiA^ating them to the highcBt state of 

* Bruce’s IWeefs in the b* ir. chop. w. 

t Rebel'I sou’s Ilistorkat JJisfjuisition coitcendn^ Aa^ 
cieni India. 

^ Vol. it. p. 067, article Opliir* 
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perfection possible, ivithoiit tlie aid of modern 
iHetruments, preparing for tbose astounding 
discoveries of later times, tbe noblest acMeve- 
ments of tbe kumaii intellect. 

On the southern shores of that sea—washed 
oil the east by the Red Bea, and connected 
with Asia by the narrow neck of land called 
the Isthmus of >Suez, confined on each side 
by vast regions of barren sand, scarcely in¬ 
habited or habitable, and doomed to perpetual 
sterility and desolation—floiirished Egypt, 
“ the land of marvels/* blessed with a luxu¬ 
riant soil and a mild climate, ]jroducing tlie 
necessaries and comforts of life in such profusion, 
that several modern as well as ancient historians 
liave hazarded the bold assertion, that its in¬ 
habitants were independent of the productions 
of other countries, and, in fact, that among them 
it became a maxim of policy to repudiate all in¬ 
tercourse with foreigners, to hold all seafaring 
men in abhorrence, and to exclude all strangers 
from their ports. These statements are en¬ 
dorsed by the historian Dr. Robertson, and he 
draws from them anotlier conclusion—that 
the alleged conquests of the Egyptian monarch 
Sesostris were inventions of the Egyptian 
jiriests, and from that source obtained by 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculua, The doctor 
thus states his case:—Credulity and scep¬ 
ticism are two opposite extremes into which 
men are apt to run in examining the events 
which are said to have happened in the earlier 
ages of antiquity. Without incurring any 
auBx>icion of a propensity to the latter of 
these, I may be allowed to enteidain doubts 
concerning the expedition of Besostria into 
India, and liis conquest of that country.—1. 
Few facts in ancient Iiistory seem to be better 
established than that of the eari/j averstou of 
the to a sea/ariiif/ li/e. Even the 

powei^ of despotism cajinot at once change the 
ideas and manners of a nation, especially when 
they have been confirmed by long habit, and 
rendered sacred by the sanction of religion, 
That Besostrisj in tlie course of a few years, 
should have so entirely overcome the preju¬ 
dices of a superstitious people, as to be able 
to fit out four hundred ships of force in tlie 
Arabian Gulf, besides another fieet which Jie 
iiad ill the Mediterranean, appears to be ex¬ 
tremely improbable. Armaments of such 
magnitude would require the utmost efforts 
of a g^reat and long-established power,—2. It 
is remarkable that Herodotus, who inquired 
with the most persevering diligence into the 
liistoiy of Egypt, and who received all the 
information concerning it which the priests of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes, could com¬ 
municate, aUhmigh he relates the history of 
Sesostris at some length, does not mention his 
conquest of India. That tale, it is probable, 


was invented in the period between the age 
of Herodotus and that of Diodorus Siculus, 
from whom we receive a particular detail of 
the Indian expedition of Sesostris. His ac¬ 
count rests entirely upon the authority of the 
Egyptian priests; and Diodorus himself not 
only gives it as his general opinion Hliat 
many things which they related flowed nitlier 
from a desire to promote the honour of their 
country than from attention to truth,* but tabes 
particular notice that the Egyptian priests, 
as well as the Greek writers, differ widely 
from each other in the accounts which they 
give of the actions of Sesostris.—3. Though 
Diodorus asserts that, in relating the history 
of Sesostris, he had studied to select what 
appeared to him most probable, and most 
agreeable to the monuments of tliat monarch 
still remaining in Egypt, he has admitted into 
his narrative many marvellous circumstances 
whicli re 11 der the whole extremely suspicious/’ 
He then imocceds to quote some of these sus¬ 
picious circumstances, in corroboration of his 
author's veracity. 

The authority of such a inan as the emi¬ 
nent historian of Charles Y. and of Ainerica, 
will always be deservedly held in great re¬ 
spect in the republic of letters, and if lie 
thought the Bubject of such gravity as to 
challenge his investigation, a further prose¬ 
cution of that inquiry may be tolerated. 
Indeed, the question is one of sutiicicut his¬ 
torical impel tanee, for i ts affii'niative solution 
will establish the eai'licat direct documentary 
evidence of the exorclBe of Western domina¬ 
tion in India, and identify a point of view 
from which tlie foreign relations, military as 
well as commercial, ol‘ ancient Egypt may be 
considered. 

Then, as to the first objectiom Had tlia 
Egyptians such an aversion to seafaring life 
as to preclude them from all naval pursuits ? 
The Egyptian records and monuments state' 
that thirty dynasties, some consecutive, many 
contemporaneous, possessed kingly" power, 
extending from the reign of 3X5nes, n. o. 
2T17, to tlie conquest by Alexander tlic 
Great, b. c. 230, The name of Sesostris has 
been found in hieroglypliics in tho Rami- 
seum of El Kiiriich f, and in hieratic cha¬ 
racters in the royal Turin papyrits.| What¬ 
ever prejudices may have existed ainongst 
the Egyptians to the cultivation of commer¬ 
cial relations, they certainly did not prevail 
at every period of its history. The first men - 
tion in holy writ of Egypt is in connexion 
with foreign commerce,—and that in the 

* ItobGrlson’s J^esearclieSj p. 5. 

t LepsiiiSj Deuhiiahr. 

I Commerce md qf the voL ii. 
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producls of India“ And, FeLold,a company 
of Islimaelites came from Gilead with their 
camels bearing spicery, and halm, and myrrh, 

going to carry it dowa to Egypt.’' * Here, 
upon opening tlie oldest liistory in tlie woiM, 
at a period 1729 years we find, as Hi. 

Yinceiit remarks, tlie Islimaelites conducting 
a caravan loaded with spaces of India, tlie 
balsam and myrrli of Hadramaiit, and in the 
regular course of tlieir traffic proceeding to 
Egypt for a market; and notwithstanding 
the aiitirpvity of the transaction, it has all the 
genuine f^eatnres of a caravan crossing the 
desert at the present hour. Hence the infer¬ 
ence 13 obvious, that Egypt then had become 
what it is always recorded to have been—the 
centre of a most extensive commerce by land, 
and, tlirougli the agency of the camel, the 
“ship of the desert,” as the Arab emphati¬ 
cally calls him. On some of the oldest 
monuments of Egypt are groups of foreigners, 
proving the then existing intercotirse. On 
the rock iuscriptions of Wadee-el-Magarah, 
in the peninsula of Sinai, Hnm-Shufiij or 
Saphia the first, is represented slaying a 
foreigner. This monarch is the Cheops to 
whom Herodotus ascribes the biulding of the 
great pyramid, he ruled over 2300 years 
before the Christian era. It is in his reign 
we find the first reliable contemporary monu¬ 
ments of wliich tlie dates are satisfactorily 
ascertained. The probability is that the 
earliest is the northern pyramid of A,boo- 
Seer, These momiments are exceedingly 
nimierons, and, thanks to the persevering 
ingenuity of our contemporaries, who have 
supplied a key to the reading of the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions, afford ns far better 
knowledge of the state of Egyi^t in tliose 
remote times, than is supplied by the scanty 
fragments of Manetho, Herodotus, and Hio- 
doruB Siculus, A tablet, wdiicli may he 
pronounced the most interesting of the 
Egyptian tnonuments, was discovered at 
Waldee Halfeh, in Kuhia, near the second 
cataract, recording the triumph of 
tesen L over foreign tribes, probably Ethio- 
piana. The Egyptians must at this early 
period {me. 20S0) have extended their rule 
far into Hubia, Besertesen, it is reasonable 
to suppose, is identical with the Sesostris of 
the Greeks. At or about this last-mentioned 
date Egypt became the prey of invaders, and 
the fifteenth dynasty was established. The 
Egyptians call them shepherds {Fmu or 
Phoeiiicians), Eor several centuries- -Afii- 
canus states 963 years—and through three 
dynasties, the shepherd kings ruled Egypt, 
Is it probable that the Phoenicians would 
abstain from commercial imrsuits, and sur- 
* Genesis sxsvii, 25, 
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render all the advantages derivable from 
naval enterprise? On the tomb of Elcthyas, 
ill the reign of Aahmea, the Ambs or Amosis 
of Manetiio, n, c, 1626, is a long inscription 
of one Aalmies, chief of the niarinevs, wlio 
served several of the early kings of the eigh¬ 
teenth dynasty. The inscription mentions a 
war at sea or on the river, and particnlarizes 
the famous shepherd city Avails, and relates 
that the king made in Lis sixth year an ex¬ 
pedition by water to Ethiopia, to impose 
tribute.^ The immediate successors of the 
last-named nionarcli were as potent at least as 
he. The representations in the chambers ol 
the great temple of Ameu-ra-el-Karnak, at 
Thebes, sliow that Amcnopli I. was success¬ 
ful in u ar against the Ethiopians, as well as 
agaiust Asiatics, In the next reign the aims 
of Egypt were carried into Mesopotamia, and 
into Ethiopia also.f Tothmes IIL pene¬ 
trated as far as A^ineveh; and Amenoph, the 
third in descent from him, has iett a distinct 
record of the extent of his dominions,—that 

they had Keherena—Mesopotamia—for their 

northern, and Keliiee or Kelue—probably 
Coloe—as their southern boundary4 That 
Byria, east of Europe, owned his sway, 
and a very great part of Ethiopia, is proved 
hy monumental inacriptions : Eusebius, IMa- 
nctho, and Syucellus (in his Catalogue of 
Egyptian kings), state that ** the Ethiopians, 
migrating from the river Indus, came and 
dwelt near Egy pt.” The sculptures of a rock 
temple at Bilsilis—^Gebel-es-Bilseleli—com¬ 
memorate a successful expedition against the 
negroes,§ The reign of Rameses II,, b.c. 
1200, was also signalized hy foreign wars, 
fnrnisliing an illustrious proof of the naval 
iirowess of ancient Egypt, The most 
tingiiislied of these was, perhaps, that u inch 
he swayed against the Kairerana of the Sea,” 
and “ the Tokaree,” probably the Cretans 
and Cariaiifi, who, anterior to the Homeric 
period, are reported to have been great mari¬ 
time powers, a fact strangely confimed, and 
their decadence accounted for, by this chapter 
of Egyptian story. Over these combined 
fleets he achieved a signal victory. Phis 
sea fight forms the subject of one of the most 
remarkable battle scenes which adorn the 
great temple of Mcdeenat Hahoo, H 

There is no fact of remote anticpiity better 
substantiated than that Egypt, by her many 
victories by land and sea, had subjected 
several maritime peoples on the hlcditerraneau, 

* Champollioa, Ldires^ pp. 197j l^S j and He Kuntit, 

t Lepsius, Deitkiitiihr. 

llosilliiib Mommenii Sloncfj No, xLix, 

§ Ibid., No. XJav. 
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and that all the eenntries lying on its eastern 
confines were reduced to obedience, or com¬ 
pelled to pay tribute to the rbaraohs. 

Pi&amiiieticus, who possessed the throne 
E.c. GG4, w^as on the most friendly terms with 
the Phoenicians and Greeks, and, in addition, 
encouraged them to trade with his subjects. 
His son, Pharaoh Neko, who succeeded him 
n.o. 610, and who, at Megiddo, defeated and 
slew Joaiah, the King of Jndah, although 
engaged in wars of great magnitude, did not 
neglect the commercial interests of his coun¬ 
try. He either commenced the construction 
of a canal from the Nile to the lied Sea, or 
attempted to remove the obstructions to navi¬ 
gation ill one previously cut. He also main¬ 
tained a fleet in the JMediterranean and in 
the Red Sea, and to him, as Herodotus re¬ 
lates, is to be attributed the circumnavigation 
of Africa. Amases, the contemporary of 
Gyrus the Great and Greesus, n.c, 571, was 
enabled, by liis powerful fleet, to subjugate 
Gyprns, and make it tributary. 

The old traditions concerning the rela¬ 
tions which existed between the Egyptians, 
PbcEnician^s, and Greeks, for a period of two 
thousand years, attributed to the inordinate 
vanity and reckless assumption of the histo¬ 
rians of the last-mentioned people, and classed 
with their myths, are verified by the contem¬ 
porary memorials, preserved by the granite 
tablets lately made legible, amid the Tuin of 
dynasties, and the alternations of greatness 
and degradation. That the Egyptians had, 
centuries anterior to the Trojan war, es¬ 
tablished colonies, rests on stronger grounds 
than assertion; and from this, and similar 
instances elucidated by the labours of Bel- 
zoni, Cham poll ion, Young, Wilkinson, and 
Layard, historians may learn that the tra¬ 
ditions of a people, Iiowever obscure they 
may be rendered by poetical embeUisbments, 
are not to be rejected as entirely nni^ orthy of 
consideration. A preserved tradition, like a 
preserved fossil fragment of an extinct animal, 
may, after the accumulation of a body of 
facts, lead tlie comparative bistorian, as well as 
the comparative anatomist, to the construction 
of a whole,—the verity of which may he fully 
established by the subsequent discovery of a 
scientific explorer, or by some lucky accident. 

The settlement of Egyptian and Phoenician 
colonies in Greece may be now recogai?^ed as 
established facts. The period of these emi¬ 
grations extended from the middle of the 
nineteenth to the close of the seventeenth 
century before Christ, during the sway of the 
shepherd kings—Phoenicians. That Cadmus, 
a Phoenician, infrodiiced letters into illiterate 
Greece—that Hellenic art presents evident 
traces of Egyptian inliuence—thcit the earliest 


specimens of Greek pottery are formed on 
Egyptian models, and rich in Egyptian de¬ 
signs^—that ancient sages of Athens, Sparta, 
and other Hellenic localities sojourned in 
Egypt,—in the light of recent historical dis¬ 
coveries, cease to be looked upon as tbe 
dreams of early romancers. Were the an¬ 
cient Egyptians strangers to the sea, how 
possibly could they have colonized Greece? 

There are several instanees of later date 
which might be adduced in proof of the in¬ 
ference advocated, but enough has been said 
to show,-—however jealous the Egyptians may 
occasionally have been of strangers,^—from the 
earliest times, long anterior to the Ptolemies— 
to whom the rise of their naval power has 
been attributed they culfi%^ated foreign 
traffic, admitted strangers to the interior, 
waged distant A^'ars, and maintained large 
naval armaments. 

The silence of Herodotus as to the con¬ 
quest of India by Sesostrls, on which Robert¬ 
son so much relies, is not presumptive evi¬ 
dence of the Msity of the statement of 
Diodorus Siculus and others; nor does it 
follow, from the statement of Herodotus, that 
he bad inquired with the most persevering 
diligence into the ancient history of Egypt, 
and had received all the intormation concern¬ 
ing it which the priests of Memphis, Helio¬ 
polis, and Thebes, could communicate.” 
What the Greek historian mentions hy no 
means confirms the general and positive de¬ 
ductions drawn from it. Here follows the 
passage from wliich this quotation is made : 
—This relation," referring to an absurd 
tale which he justly ridicules, '"I had from 
the priests of Vulcan at Slempliis. Rut the 
Greeks tell many other foolish things, &c. 
I heard other things also at Memphis in con¬ 
versation with the priests of Yulean, and on 
this very account I went also to Thebes, and 
to Heliopolis, in order to ascertain whether 
they wmidd agree with the accounts given at 
Meniphis; for the Heliopoiitans are esteemed 
the most learned in history of all the Egyp¬ 
tians.” The narration which he gives of the 
expedition of Sesostris, seems to iniidy that 
the priests recorded the conquests of India 
among his exploits. ^‘The priests said that 
he [Besostris] w-as the first who, setting out 
in 6hi]js of war from the Arabian Gulf, 
subdued tliese nations that dwell by tlic Red 
Bea, until, sailing onw'ards, he arrived at a 
sea which was not navigable on account of 
tbe shoals; and afterwards, wffien he came 
back to Egypt, according to the reports of 
the priests, he assembled a large army, and 
marcJied through the continent, subduing 
every nation that he fell in with, and wdiere- 
ever he met ivith any who were valiant, and 
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who wopc very iirtieut in defence oi their 
libertyj he erected colimine in their terri- 
toricBj with inscriptions, declaring his own 
name and country, and how he had conquered 
them by his power; but when he subdued 
any cities without tighting, and^ easily, he 
made inscriptions on the columns in the same 
w^ay as among the nations that had proved 
themselves valiant. Thus doing he traversed 
the continent, nntilj having crossed from Asia 
into Europe, to these (the Scythians and Thra¬ 
cians) the Egyptian aimy appears to me to 
have reached and no farther, for in tbeir 
country tlie columns appear to Imve been 
erected, hnt nowhere beyond them/' * The 
mention of the latter fact appears to he a justi¬ 
fication for his scepticism as to the more ex¬ 
tended conquests claimed for Sesostris. Pur- 
flier on he .states, This king then was the only 
Egyptian who ruled over Ethiopia "—a generic 
term, from liomer downwards, for all the 
swarthy nations of the East. Among the 
wTiters of Greece and Rome there is not a 
more painstaking historian than Diodorus 
Siculus [ and though lie ivanted the higher 
qualities of an historian, his materials were 
selected ’with skill and assiduity; nor was he 
reckless as to the narratives which he ex¬ 
tracted from the Egyptian records; he intro¬ 
duces his account of Besostris in these words : 
—“But not only the Greek av liters differ 
among themselves about this king, but like¬ 
wise tlie Egyptian priests and poets relate 
various and conflicting stories of him ; our 
best efforts shall be directed to select wdiat U 
truth-like, and confotmahlc w ith the monu¬ 
ments still existing in Egypt.” f 

The scepticism with w'hich the achieve¬ 
ments of the gi'eat Egyptian conqueror, as 
w'dl as his identity, have been treated, and, 
in addition, the fact that he is the first of the 
conquerors of India of ’whom the ^ esteru 
traditions and historical monuments make 
mention, justify the space devoted to him, 
though this identification of the man, aud his 
relations with the East, do not furnish authen¬ 
tic materials for a page of Indian history. 

The early education wdiich it is reported 
Sesostris received, somew'hat similar to the 
training which Xenophon relates was adopted 
in the education of Gyrus, developed fully his 
mental and pliysieal powers; and a large 
body of young men—^his coevals, in fact, horn 
on the same day—w'cre bred up wuth him, 
and subjected to*^ the same discipline. Daily 
converse and association strengthen mutual 
attachment, and the Egyptian prince w^as 
thus surrounded by a body-guard, active,brave, 

* Hero iotas, h. u. chaps, cii., ciii. See Cary’s Traas- 
lalloa, lioha's Classical Library. 

-j; Rioiloma Sicuhis, b. i. chap. xliiL 


and devoted, willmg to serve, and prepared 
to command. His first expedition, it h re¬ 
lated, was in command of an army sent by his 
father for the conquest of Arabia. He suc¬ 
ceeded, and subjected to the Egj^ptiaii yoke 
the fierce w’arHors of the desert, who never 
before owned a master. In this campaign lie 
was accompanied by his j’outhfnl playmates. 
On his return, he was dispatched against the 
Lybians, whose territories lay on the w'estern 
frontiers of Egypt. Though yet only a strip¬ 
ling, he subjugated the greatest part of tliat 
country, doming to the crown on the de¬ 
mise of his father, and encouraged by liis 
successes on the east as w'ell as tlie west, his 
ambition was fired wuth the proud hope of 
conquering the world. As the ba.sis of his 
success, he first devoted Jiis attention to in¬ 
spire his people wnth feelings of love and 
admiration, and adopted means wdiicli, w-hen 
employed by a youthfnl sovereign, never fail 
of realizing such results. He secured the 
allegiance of his subjects in his absence, and 
bound the soldiery firmly to bis interests. 
The army he is said to have raised w as com¬ 
mensurate with tlie magnitude of the under¬ 
taking. It amounted to six hundred thou¬ 
sand foot, twenty-four thousand horse, and 
twenty-seven thousand chariots of w ar ■ and 
to the respective commands he appointed 
those who bad been educated w^ith him, to 
the number of seventeen hundred. The mar¬ 
shaled hosts which Hardanapalus, Darius, 
Xerxes, and other ancient conquerors, brought 
into the field, reconcile to us the probability of 
tills large force. Before Sesostris directed his 
course east’U’ard, he inarched against ^ the 
Southern Ethiopians, whom he ebastisetk 
After that he dispatched a fleet of four 
Jiundred ships of war to the Red Sea, and 
Biibdtied all the islands in it, and the man time 
nations wdiicli extended from it as far as 
India. At the head of his land army he 
conquered all the nations of Asia—not alone 
those which Alexander the Great subse¬ 
quently reduced, but likewise those on wliich 
he never set foot, “ for he crossed the C4anges, 
and penetrated the whole of India, even to 
the ocean;'* Hmo years, the historians 
etatCj were spent in this expedition. 

A\niatever degree of credibility may be 
attachable to this narrative, it deserves a 
place in the hiAory of ancient India. Blauy 
of the most questionable statements of 
the ancient historians have been imex- 
pectedly verified by the results of modern 
research. There is one illustration corroho- 
rative of this, winch may be pertinently in- 

* Kat ydp Toi' Vavyy^ ’7tOTn\ihv tmi T^tv 

£7rip\0^ ewtf tlpcfccvorf.—Bionouus Sl- 

cuuus, b. 1 . c. 43. 
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tuoduced here, whieli occwts in Herodotus's i 
description of Itidia^ apparently tlie most 
puerile and ludicrously iinagiuative of %vliat 
were foi" centuries designated tlie fables of tbe 
"lying Greeks " There are otbeu Indians 
living near the city of Caspatyras and the 
country of Pactyica [the city and territory of 
ClaLul], situated to the novtli of the rest of 
the Indian nations, resembling the Bactrians, 
their iieighhoiirs, in their manner of life. 
These are the most warlike of all the Indians, 
and the people who go to procure tlie gold; 
for the neighhourhood of this nation is a 
saudj" desert, in which arc ants^ less in size 
than do^s, hut larger than foxes, specimens 
of which are to he seen in the palace of the 
King of Persia, having been brought from 
that country. These creatures make them¬ 
selves habitations under ground, throwing up 
the sand like the ants in Greece, which they 
nearly resemble in appearance- The sand, 
however, consists of gold-dust. To procure 
this, the Indians make incursions into the 
desert, taldng with them three camel—a ; 
male one on each side, and a female in the 
centre, on which the rider sits, taking care to 
have one that recently foaled. When, in this 
raanneu, they come to the place wdierc tlie 
ants are, the Indians fill their sacks with the 
sand, and ride back as fast as they can, the 
ants, as the Persians say, pursniug tliem hy 
the scent, the female camel, eager to rejoin 
her young one, surpassing the others in speed 
and perseverance. It is thus, accordmg to 
the Persians, that the Indians obtain the 
greater part of their gold; at the same time 
that the metal is also fonnd in mines, though 
in less qiiaiititiea." * Heeren, in liis Historic 
cal EesearcheSj strips the passage of its 
seeming absurdities, and places the cautious 
accuracy of the information, as well as the 
veracity of the father of history, in its proper 
light. His comments are :—-^Herodotus has 
so accurately marked the situation of these : 
auriferons deserts, that it is impossible to be 
mistaken. The nation in whose neighbour¬ 
hood they arc situated ^ live near to Bactria 
and Pactyica, to the noTtli of the other 
Indians/ and consequently among the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet or Little Bokhara; and the 
desert in their vicinity can be no other than 
that of Gobis, which is bounded by the moun¬ 
tains of tho above countries. There is no 
doubt that the account of the historian is 
applicable to this region.” We have already 
remarked that tbe lofty chain of mountains 
which limit tho desert is rich in veins of gold; 
and not only the rivers wdiich flow westward, 
from Great Bokhara, but tho desert streams 
which nm from the east, and lose themselves 
* Herodotus. ( 


in the sand. Besides, who knows not that 
the adjacent country, Thibet, abounds in gold 
sand? Nor can we be surprised if, at the 
present day, the rivers in question should be 
less abundant than formerly in that metal, as 
must always he the case, when it is not ob¬ 
tained hy the process of mining, but washed 
down by a stream. As late, however, as the 
last century gold saiid was imported from 
this countiy hy the caravans travelling to 
Siberia; and under Peter the Great this gave 
occasion to abortive attempts to discover the 
supposed El Dorados, ivhieh were not with¬ 
out some beautiful results for tlie service ot 
geography, though utterly un profit able for 
the purposes of finance. That these were not 
ants, but a larger species of animal, having a 
skin, is apparent not only from the account of 
Herodotus, but from that of hlegasthenes, in 
Arrian 0,P., p, 179), who saw their 

skins, ’vvliicli he descrihea as being larger 
than those of foxes. The Count von VeL 
the ini, in his Sammelmig einn/er AvfsaUe, 
vob ii. p. 2G8, L^rc., has started the ingenious 
idea that tlie skins of the foxes {Canis corsa, 
Linn,)j found in great abundance in this country, 
were employed in the washing of gold, and 
which, as they burrow in the earth, may 
have given rise to the fable. Bold as this 
conjecture may appear, it deserves to be re¬ 
marked, as it is in perfect agreeniGnt w'ith 
what w'c know of tho natural history of the 
country. In corroboration of the view Heereii 
has taken, it may be added, that it is a com¬ 
mon practice in Savoy to use the skins of 
animals in w ashing gold sand. In the Jour¬ 
nal of tJiG Asiatic A^ociet^ of Mr. 

Lane describes the simple mode pursued hy 
the Binnese in collecting the gold-dnet of the 
X^endne7i Biver, hy fixing the horns of a 
peculiar species of wild cow in tlie small 
streams coming from the hills, to entangle 
tlie gold-dust in tlie velvet or hairy coat ivith 
which the young horns are enveloped. The 
horns, he w'as informed, were sold, wdtk the 
gold-dust and sand adhering to them, for 
tw^elve or thirteen tieals apiece. It is by no 
means improbable that in the gold streams 
north of the Himalayas w'hole fleeces of some 
small animal were employed for tbe same 
purpose, and w'ere occasionally sold entire. 
In a raid upon a people who thus collected 
their gold in all probability oiiginated the 
well-known tale of Jason. The existence of 
Sesostris can be no longer questioned. His 
identity is now established by the many and 
various monuments within and without Egypt; 
nor are the performance of the exploite attri¬ 
buted to him improbable, when tbe demon¬ 
strated powder of tlie Egyptian monarchy was 
* Vol. 1. p. IG. 
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$0 greftt, flnd in mi age tliere existed no 
gvCAt empire from tlie waters of tlie eeliter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf to the banhs of 
the Indus— perhaps not even the Ganges, 

The Phoenicians are the next of the W est- 
ern states whom we find recorded in commer¬ 
cial communication with India, Many causes 
have coiis]>ircd to intercept the transmission 
of their history. Had it descended in its 
entirety to us^ wlmt a light would he reflected 
on the obscurity in which the first civllhsation 
that beamed on Europe is involved —a civili¬ 
sation whose lustre, ])rohablyj ivould not be 
lost in the halo wliich encircled that of Greece- 
The fragments of their history—derived from 
Sanchoniato, some of the Hebrew writersj 
particularly Ezehieli the Greek historians, 
Jose pints, Eusebius, l%c,— supply a general 
outline. 

Though precedence has been given in this 
chapter to Judica and Egypt, it is not in con- 
seqlienee of the belief that their relations 
with India were of an earlier date, but we 
were influenced by the consideiatioii that the 
historical records of those countries are of 
greater antiquity. Phoenicia was the medium 
of coniniunication between them and the East. 
Through her agency the abundance of the 
East was scattered over the West, The geo¬ 
graphical features of tlie country combined 
with the character of its inhabitants to make 
them a maritime people, Phcenicia was 
neither extensive nor fertile ; it lay on the 
borders of a sea wliose placid winters w^ere 
studded w'ith islands teeming with luxuriant 
produce, and whose northern shores were 
the seaboard of the productive districts of 
Asia Minor. Its political institutions were 
favourable to the nurture of an independent 
and enterprising spirit. It did not constitute , 
one state, or at least one empire; it was com- 
loosed of a combination of several. It pre¬ 
sented a social aspect kindred to, if not iden¬ 
tical with, all Celtic nations—such as ancient 
Gaul presented, and was to be seen in the 
clans and septs of Scotland and Ireland, and 
in England, ere the Roman invader pressed 
its soil. The clans were all hound in one 
great confederation, acknowledging a common 
cliief. Tyre, from its position as cliief city, 
and the emporium of nations, stood at the 
head. It has been remarlced by Hr, Robert¬ 
son, that both in their manners and their 
policy they resemble the great commercial 
states of modcim times more tlian any people 
in the ancient world,” * Among them the 
art of navigation was earnestly cultivated; in 
naval dexterity and skill they were unrivalled; 
and no nation of antiquity could lay claim to 

* Uhiorical concerning Jndent Xitdinj 
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the same spirit of adventurous enterprise. 
W^ith the tin wliich they brought from the far 
isles of the yVest —'the j3ritish Isles—were iu 
all probability manufactured the bosses and 
ornaments of the shields borne by the com¬ 
batants of Troy, as also the greaves tliey wore 
and tbe cups they quaffed, while by tliem 
were poured far westward the rieli and 
voluptuona products of Indian climes. They 
not only monopolized the trade of nations 
near and remote; they likewise s]>read them¬ 
selves by the establish me nt of colonies, and 
of these some, partieularly Carthage, rivalled 
the parent states in wealth, trade, and power. 
At a very early period Pboniician colonies were 
planted in the favoured isles of the Archi¬ 
pelago, from Tvliicli they were subsequently 
ejected by the conquering Greeks, Tartessas, 
Gades, and Carteia, under their auspices, 
flourished in Southern Spain; Utica, Car¬ 
thage, and Adrumetum, on tlie northern 
coast of Africa; Panornins and Lylibeum, on 
tlie north-west era coast of Sicily, The tra¬ 
ditions and early annalists of Ireland state 
that they coionissecl that island. They bad 
settlements, in all probability, in the Persian 
Gulf, on the Islands of Tylos and Aradns. 
In truth, as navigators, they were tbe boldest, 
the most experienced, and tbe greatest dis¬ 
coverers of ancient times, and for many ages 
bad no rivals. They not only were the trans¬ 
porters of the merchandize of other nations, 
they were also inannfacturers. The glass of 
Bidon, the purple of Tyre, and the fine linen 
they exported, were their own inventions; 
and they were deservedly celebrated for their 
extraordinary skill iu Avorking metals, iu 
heAsung timber and stone, and for their archi¬ 
tectural excellence. Their fame tor taste, 
design, and execution, vriis so AveJl estab¬ 
lished, that Avhatever was elegant, great, or 
pleasing in apparel, a- ess els, toys, avss d is tin- 
guished by the eiuhhet Many other 

important discoveries, among avIilcIi the in¬ 
vention of letters Iiolds the first rank, are at¬ 
tributed to them. Had Ave not before us the 
millions of colonists whose x>f^ternity is due 
to the British Isles, the vast colonial teiTi- 
tories thus peopled, the regions thus occupied, 
it AYonld be questioned hoAv little more than 
a slip of land, confined between Blount Leba¬ 
non and the sea, could pour forth such sup¬ 
plies of people Avlthout depopulation. From 
Elotb to Eziongeber, porta situated at the 
northern extremity of the Arabian Gulf, they 
undertook, in connection Avith the JcaA'S, the 
voyage to Opliir, previously referred to, and 
extended their commerce from the Persian 
Gulf to the AV'esterii peninsula of India and 
the Island of Ceylon, The most remarkable 
. of tbeir geographical discoveries was tbe cir- 
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cumimvigation of Africa, The probahility is 
inentLoned of their haying had a land com¬ 
munication with China, in consequence of 
their trade through Palmyra with BahyloHj 
which opened to them an indirect x:)ath hy way 
of Persia to Lesser Bokhara and Little Thibet, 
Dr. Uohertson asserts that among the various 
branches of Phcenician commerce tlmt with 
India may be regarded as one of the most 
lucrative.'*^ The distance between the Arabian 
Gulf and Tyre rendered the carriage of goods 
by land both tedious and expensive, TJie 
Phoenicians, to obviate these impediments to 
trad 0 , o cenpie d Pli i nocol n ra (no w El Ari sh), tli e 
nearest of the ports in the liediterraiiean to 
the Arabian Gulf, This port soon became 
the seat of Indian commerce, “ llercbandi^e 
was conveyed through Leuce-Come, a large 
mart in the territory of the Nabateans^ and 
Petra, and thither and thence to other na¬ 
tions/'f This was a shorter route than the 
one which Strabo states was afterwards pur¬ 
sued—namely^ from India to Myns Hormns, 
and thence to Copt us (Kopt of the Thebais), 
situated on a canal of the Nile, and to Alex* 
aiidria, | From Rhino col lira the transport by 
water to Tyre was short and safe. Great were 
the advantages which the Phoenicians secured 
hy this route, the earliest of any of vfhich there 
remains any authentic account, and superior to 
any known anterior to the dlscoveiies of the 
Portuguese, 

Having thus summarily reviewed the frag¬ 
mentary notices which from the perceptihle 
dawn of commercial enterprise, have descended 
to modern times—exciting a curiosity which 
presents a wide field for ingenious specula¬ 
tion, but yields nothing very satisfactory in an 
liistoricai point of view—we now approach a 
period upon whieli more rays of historical 
light fall, yet still immerged iu great, if not in 
impervious, obscurity. 

The Persians are the first people of whom 
it can be asserted, on testimony not entirely 
bypothetical, that they subjugated India, Of 
an early intercourse, it is observed hy De 
Maries, ahimdant evidence is to he found in 
the language, traditions, and religious feel¬ 
ings of the two countries. Balk, the mother 
of cities, the Mecca of the Magians, tlie 
capital of Persia in her heroic days, and at a 
later period of a Greek kingdom, was in¬ 
debted to this intercourse for its advantageous 
conimercjal position and its immense wealth, 
Bactria was the key of Central India, the 
connecting link between the East and the 
I^est, It was the great rendezvous on 
the higli road from the Caspian gates, not 

* Jneie^l Iiidlu. 
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only to the country of India, but to Sogdiana 
and Berica; and by this route a commercial 
intercourse was maintained behveen China 
and Europe, The produce of India was like¬ 
wise transported on the baclts of camels from 
the hanks of the Indus to the Oxns, and 
down this river they were conveyed to tlic 
Caspian Bea, and then distributed, partly by 
land carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, 
through the different countries lying between 
the Caspian and the Euxine, The magnitude 
of this trade may be deduced from the fact 
that Beleucus Nicator intended to unite the 
two seas by a canal. This project was frus¬ 
trated hy the assassination of that prince.^ 

Hcrodotna informs us that a great part of 
Asia was explored under tlie direction of 
Darius Hystaspes, w^ho, being desirous to 
knoAv ill wliat part the Indus duscharged it¬ 
self into the sea, dispatched vessels on a 
voyage of ex]>loration, commanded by officers 
upon whose euLer]>i'ise, intcliigence, and 
veracity, he could rely, one of whom, Bcylax 
of Caryaiida, has transmitted his name to 
posterity. Setting forth from the city of 
Caspatyrns, and the country of the Paetyici,f 
they descended in an easterly direction to the 
sea- then, steemg to the westward, they 
arrived, in the thirtieth month, at the port 
wlience the Iving of Egypt had dispatched 
tlm Phoenicians to circumnavigate Lybia, 
After these had successfully completed their 
vo^^age, Darius resolved on the subjugation 
of the Indians4 To this expedition lie ap¬ 
pears to have been led hy tire glowdug de¬ 
scription which Boy lax gave of the luxuriant 
land lie had reached, and its identity with 
the remote climes wffiose productions, minm-al 
and vegetable, liad been for centuries pre¬ 
viously eon veyed to and through the terri¬ 
tories subject to his rule, and which had 
excited envy and cupidity. For its execution 
he was also well prepared. Thougli no de¬ 
scendant of tlie great Cyrus, he was a member 
of the same family, § and the third in suc¬ 
cession to him. He w-as one of the seven 
Persian chiefs wlio conspired against Smerdis, 
the Magi an usurper, and tb rough his life dis¬ 
played the boldness, ingeiiuity, and prompti¬ 
tude, with wliich lie secured the throne. 
^\'hen Cyrua undertook liis expedition against 
the i^[assagetce, Darius, then twenty years of 
age, w’as left in Persia, of w hich his father 
was satrap, Herodotus states that, the night 

This passage is givea ia tbc Jsiatli: Jonrmdt ’^vilhout 
flcknovYled^cat, fjcom Cerver^s Lidlat vol. i., p. lio, 
who probably has derived it by trandatioa from 
De Jlarles. 

f The modern Peb-keloy* 

$ Ilci odotus, b. IV., ebap. sbV. 

j Ibid., b. T., chap- cois. 
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after Oyriis Imd crossed tlie Araxes, lie 
fanciediii Ids sleep that he beheld himself vnih 
wings on his slioiildei'B, one of which over- 
shaclowed Asia, tlie other Enrope. Tlie Idng 
looked upon this dream as a mysterious warn¬ 
ing of a conspiracy against him and hia crow'ii; 
but the historian Remarks, the divinity fore¬ 
shadowed to him that he would him self he 
killed in the ensuing campaign^ and that his 
power would descend to Darius,”* It wm 
ill his reign that those various and far- 
spreading nations, subdued by Cyrus and his 
son Gambyees, were consolidated,—so far, at 
least, as they ever were, for, in truth, those 
discordant elements were never brought into 
a Btate of cohesion, Asia, to the borders 
of Scytliia and India, with the exception of 
Arabia, bad bent to the yoke of Ids prede¬ 
cessors* Having fortified liis position by the 
most jijowerful alliances, and divided his vast 
empire into twenty satrapies, a detailed ac¬ 
count of wdiieh, and their revenues, is sup¬ 
plied by Herodotus,I bis ambition led him 
to foreign conquests* The successive rulers 
of Western Asm had long viewed with 
jealousy the congregation of independent 
and enterprising states from which the 
/Egeaii separated them; interests nearer 
home had citrhed those amhitioiis designs 
which they had upon them; and probably 
the monarclis of Persia calculated with con¬ 
fidence on the immediate submission of the 
Greeks, at any moment they were at leisure 
to make a hostile demonstration against them* 
This conjecture is strengthened by the fact, 
that the first aimamcnt dispatched against 
Greece was comparatively inconsiderable, 
compared with the resources of Persia, and 
the displays made hy Darius in other quarters- 
The revolt of the Babylonians prevented the 
]irosecution of a war against Greece, although 
it had been commenced by an attack ^ on 
Samos. Baby Ion fell B*c, 508* Crossing 

the Thracian Bosphorus, he overran Scythia, 
to tlie delta of the Danube, and penetrated 
far into the interior of Russia. He subdued 
Thrace and Pbgo nia, and received tlie sym¬ 
bols of submission, earth and water, from 
Amyntas, the King of Macedonia. He sent 
his lieutenant Otanes to reduce the maritime 
cities on the nortli coast of the ^Egean. The 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, Byzantium, 
Clialcedon, and the Ishinda of Imbros and 
Ilemnos, fell into his hands* Tlie disastrous re¬ 
sults of his war against Greece are too familiar 
for more than allusion, and nearly so his re¬ 
pression of tlie Egyptian revolt. The incor¬ 
poration in his empire of the many countries 
wliicli stretched south-east from the Caspiau 

* Herodotus, b. I-, chap. ces. 

t Ibid, b. in,, chap. 3:e, kc. 
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to the river Ox us, inspired him with the 
ambition of also attaching some, if not all, of 
the Indian territories- It is prohahle that 
this was the real motive ulsicli suggested the 
voyage of Beylax towards the upper part of 
the navigable courBc of flio river Indus, and 
tlie sailing down its streamlet he should reach 
the ocean* The glowing description wliich it 
has been said that officer gave of its popula¬ 
tion, luxuriant productions, and high state 
of cultivation, fired his impatience* To troops 
tempered by so many campaigns, and 
always victorious on the eastern continent, 
tlie pacific dwellers beyond the Indus could 
offer but a feeble o]q:)0*sition; and though 
Dr* Rohertson opines, ** that his conrpiests in 
India seem not to have extended beyond the 
distriefc watered by fho Indus,” such a 
view conHiets with the evidence of Hero¬ 
dotus.* “ The population of India is by far 
the most numerous of afi the nations we know* 
Their tribute (to Darina) amounted to more 
than that of any otlier nationor, as Larcher 
translates it, they paid as many taxes as all 
the rest put together.”j* The description of 
the Persian satrapies has been subjected by 
modern writers to critical investigation, the 
result of which has been to verify the general 
authenticity, and consequently the indiistiy 
and fidelity, of the historian* It is worthy of 
reniarlr, as Major Rennel appropriately ob¬ 
serves, that this tribute was |iaid in gold, 
whereas that of the other satrapies was paid 
in silver. iMuclt light has been thrown cm 
this circumstance, he adds, by the intelligence 
furnished by the A yin Ackbauee— namely, 
tliat the eastern branchcB of the Indus, as 
well as some other streams that descend from 
the northern niomitaius, yield gold.f Pri- 
deaux conjectures, fliat wiien Beyjax returnee! 
by the Straits of Babdmandel and the Red 
Sea, he landed where Sues now stands* He 
dates the commencement of the voyage, 
B.c. 509, in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Darius* It appears that the three suc¬ 
ceeding years were devoted to tlie acquisition 
of India, as this interval is not accounted 
for hy any other transactions of his reign. 
The short extract above quoted from Hero¬ 
dotus comprises all that survives of the his¬ 
tory of this campaign* On his return from 
the East he renewed his designs upon Greece. 
From this incident may be dated the com¬ 
mencements of those collisions between the 
armies of Persia and Greece, the most hril- 
liaut episode in the annals of the latter, 
the provocation of an aggressive war with 

* Herodotus, b. iir., ohap* xciv* 

t *■ Ils payoieut autant iPimpots qnc tous lea autrt^ 
cusemble-” 

t c/" a qf llindostmj p. 25. 
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Persiaj wliicli eventilated, after the lapse of 
nearly two centimes, in the subjugation of 
the mighty empire founded by the great 
Cyrus, partially coueolidated by Darius liim- 
aelf,—led the all-conquering hero of Mace don 
heyond the Indus, and iirst familiarised the 
Ticli domains of the famed Asiatic Peninsula 
to the nations of the Western continent. 


From this period onward the histonan of 
India is released from much of tlie difficulties 
hy which he was beset in his researches into 
more primitive times, and treads a path Tvhich, 
though overgrown by rank weeds, which vege« 
tate most profusely on land once cultivated, 
yet preserves enough of its charactctistics 
to conduct the traveller to his destination* 


CHAPTER XX* 

COMIERCT GOMIVTERCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE WESTERN 

NATIONS EROAI THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE BEITLSII. 


A nscENT writer on India has very properly 
remarked:—“All that Europe knew of India 
prior to the expedition of the Macedonian 
monarch w'as through its gold, its pearls, its 
Bpices, and its rich cloths* But tlm length of 
time occupied iu the voyage, the circuitous 
route by which these goods were conveyed, 
and the many hands through wliicli they 
passed, rendered it highly iniprchahle that 
any hut the most wild and fanciKil pictures Of 
the East ever reached those ivlio consumed 
the products brought from those lands. It was 
reserved for Alexander the Glreat (bx, 331) 
to achieve, amongst other things, the opening 
of this hidden region, although ho himself 
visited but its confines ou the west* Unlike 
the progress of those northern conquerors who 
came after him, carrying fire and sword and 
scattering death and ruin about their footsteps, 
the Macedonian carried ivitli liim the soften¬ 
ing indiienee of civilizatiom” Alexander, 
however, knew little of the gorgeous East;^* 
he paused on the thresh old of the new’ world 
to wliicli his conquering' arms were carried. 
The Hyphasis ivas a rubicon whicJi lie did 
not pass, at all events in the pomp and powder 
of war, but marched thence towards the south¬ 
west, between the Indus and tlie desert, leav¬ 
ing garrisons aud forming alliances as lie 
passed along. The adherents of the conqueror, 
who remained behind with his garrisons, 
studied the character of the country, and the 
manners and habits of the people, and Europe 
became better acquainted with the condition 
of India tliaii wmuld now he supposed possible 
at that period, had we not the writings of 
Ptolemy, Arrian, Aristobnlus, and others, to 
attest it* The early Greek repreaentatious of 
India agree wonderfully ivith all we know^ of 
it, and w’ith wdiat cur knowledge of its anti¬ 
quities shows us must then have been its con¬ 
dition. In Robertson's lJmjuisiti07i concern^^ 
A7tcie7U Ijidtaj and in Gillie's Ilisforf/ of 


the Worlds tlie fullest notices extant of the 
conquest of India hy Alexander, and the con¬ 
duct of liis successors in India, w III bo found. 
The authorities chiefly relied on are Strabo 
and Arrian, but they supply very imperi'ect 
information as to the commercial intercourse 
between the Indians and the Greeks. 

The Bactriaus, both before they acquired 
independence, and after the death of the 
great Macedonian afforded tliem that boon 
through the dismemberment of the empire, 
carried ou commercial iiitercourBc wdth India. 
Mill says:—-“Among tlie kingdoms formed 
out of the vast empire cf Alexander was Bac- 
Iria. This district was part of the great 
range of country ou the eastern side of IHedia 
and Persia, extending from tlie Lake Aral to 
the mouths of the Indus, wdiieh the power of 
the Persian monarchs had added to their ex¬ 
tensive dominions*'' >This statement Alill in¬ 
troduces to account for the extensive poiver 
wielded by the Bactrians, and their influence 
ou the civilixation of Hindoostan. Professor 
Wilson coirects the statements of hi ill, by 
observing that the political powder of Bactria 
after its independence may Imve extended 
over this space, but that the Baetriau province 
of Persia lay entirely to the north of the 
Paropamisan Moimtains, and had >Sogdiaiia 
and the Scythians between it and the Aral 
Lake, hluch additional light has been thrown 
upon the history of Bactria and the adjacent 
provinces of the Affghan country, by the 
recent discovery of large quantities of coins, 
bearing the effigies and names of Greek and 
barbaric kings* Tiiey have been found in 
tlie tract hetiveeii Balk and the Punjaub, 
and espiccially about Pesliawmr and Cabnl, 
which were, no doubt, included in the donii- 
nioiis of the princes of Bactria, or of those 
principalities wdiich were established in the 
direction of India by the Greeks* As most 
of these coins bear on one face an inscription 
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\Ylueli has heeu ascertained to he in a form of 
Praknt, a derivative from Saiiscritj they 
prove tiiat the Bacfcrians must have been an 
Indian people:^ Tlie commerce carried on 
hy this people was by no means in pro¬ 
portion to the extensive power whicl)^ after 
the death of the Macedonian emperor, they 
accpiired. 

The early death of Alexander prevented 
his maturing any plan for citlicr founding an 
Indian empire or establishing an Indian com¬ 
merce; and tlie Eactrian empire which arose, 
while itself profiting, did not extend the inter¬ 
course of East and West* For three liundrcd 
years the trade v'ith India was conducted by 
tlie Egyjitians and Arabs by v^ay of the Red 
Sea, the Xlle, and tlie Mediterranean, through 
the ports of Berenice, Coptos, and Alexandria* 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who liad been a 
prominent commander in the Indian expedi¬ 
tion of Alexander, having obtained Egypt in 
the division of the Macedonian empire which 
followed the conqueror's decease, naturally 
turned his attention to the scenes of his 
former exploits, and contributed to the com¬ 
mercial enterprise which then marked the 
proceedings of the Egyptians and Arabs. 
Egypt became the grand path of oriental 
commerce. There ^vel% however, two other 
routes by wliicli a small portion of the traffic 
with the East w'as carried on. One of these 
lay through Persia and tlie upper part of 
Arabia to the Syrian cities, a desert and diffi¬ 
cult route, but one of great antiquity. The 
only halting-place on tins dreary road was 
the famed city of Tadmor, or Palmyra, so- 
called from the ahiindance of palm-trees which 
flourished around its walls. Tin’s regal city 
owed its pi'osperity to the commerce which 
passed through it, and which, in the course 
of time, raised the state to a degree of import¬ 
ance and ]}ow er that exposed it to the jealous}'' 
of imperial Rome, A war ensued, in which 
its brave and noble-minded queen, Zen obi a, ivas 
cajitured, her city destroyed, and with it the 
overland traffic of the desert, wdiich had ex¬ 
isted since the days of Abraham, The second 
route was by way of the Indus upwards, 
across the rocky passes of tlio Hindoo Cush, 
and so on to the river Oxtia and the Caspian 
Sea, Avhence the nierchandixe wa.s conveyed 
by other land and ivater conveyance to the 
cities of the north and north-west Even in 
the present day w’e find this a route of some 
importance, serviug as the means of carrying 

* Scf! the descriptions and ohscrvations of Massoa and 
Pi'insep in the Jmirnal of the A^iaiio Society of Bengali 
of Jacqnet, in the Jouraol Asiatigne i haoid Kochette, in 
the JoHrnal des Savans; also hichlcr, on the To^es {die 
8tifpe)f and Lassen, Zor Gesehichie der Gneehi^cJten nnd 
Indoskgtischcfi Ki/nige in. Baclrie^t 7Laht*f mid Indim^ 


on a trade between India, Persia, and Russia, 
wliich is of more real Vcahie to the latter 
country than is perliaps generall}'^ huown in 
Europe, The richest silks, the finest muslins, 
the most costly shawls, the rarest drugs and 
spices, are bought up by Russian dealers, and 
transported by this tediona route to the cities 
of the groat czar. With the Palmyra route 
the carrying-trade of Egypt udth tlie East 
suffered equally from the ravages and con¬ 
quests of the Roman emperors, tliougli not so 
liermanently.* 

Huring the reigu of the Emperor Clandius 
some attention was paid to the advantages 
which might he derived from an Eastern 
commerce* This appears, however, to have 
been the result of Eastern more than of 
Western enterprise* An embassy was sent 
from Ceylon uhich was ]uireJy of a commer- 
ciai character* The great empire of China 
was penetrated by the fame of the Roman 
name, and probably in consequence of the 
representations made hy the Ceylon, ambas¬ 
sador at a former period, a mission to the 
Tiller of the celestial empire was sent from 
Rome in the reign of tlie Antonines* 

Y’lien the decline of the Roman empire 
removed the vigor oub surveillance held by its 
despots over their Eastern provinces, the 
trade between India and Europe, w'hieh had 
suffered niueli from Roman oppression, began 
to revive. The removal of the seat of empire 
from Rome to Constantinople extended greatly 
the intercourse between East and West* The 
Byzantines were, ho'wevcr, rivalled by the 
Persians when the latter shook off the Parthian 
yoke* 

The conquests of the enterprising Saracens 
gave an immense stiinuliis to Ea.stern com¬ 
merce* They establislied commercial navies 
on the Persian Hulf; and the city of Biis- 
sorah, founded by the Caliph Omar, at the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, soon 
becauic a place of trade hardly inferior to 
Alexandria. The Egyptian trade tlwough the 
Red Sea was at the same time revived ; and 
the hardy Arabs, not contented witli following 
in the track of their predecessors, pushed for- 
waiil their discoveries until they had accu¬ 
rately explored the greater part of the coast¬ 
line of Houth-eastern Asia* It is all hut 
demonstrated that they obtained a knowledge 
of the mariner's compass from tlie Chiiie*se, 
and that through them this vast improvement 
in the art of navigation was made laiown to 
Europe* The Crusaders were non-trading 
enthusiasts; yet the capture of the two 
flourishing cities of Antioch and Tyre 
pointed out to them the pleasures of oriental 

^ A Jlisfojy of (he Bi4e (tnd Byogre^s of (he Bnti^h 
Indlmt Fommione. 
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luxury xiiid tlic ailvautagea of oriental com¬ 
merce,* 

Tlie decline of tlie Saracenic po-\ver gave 
scope to the rieing commoawcaltlis of Italy. 
The CTeiioese and Venetians proseented trade 
^vltli Central Asia hy way of the Blediterranean 
and Black Sea, and the subjects of those states 
maintained with Persia an important oriental 
commerce. These nations were not, liowovcrj 
able to effect any dii’ect trade with India, 

The rise of the Porttigiiesc as a commercial 
nation opened \ip a new niediiim of eommer- 
ci al i liter course wi tli I ndia* Bartholomew 
Diaz, in 1486, rounded the aoiithern point of 
Africa, udiich lie named “ the Cape of Storms.*’ 
John II,, King of Portugal, perceiving the 
bearing of the discovery of a passage round 
the great African promontory into the Indian 
Oeean, gave it the happy title of the Cape 
of Good Hope." Manuel, the successor of, 
John, followed up the discovery of Diaz, and 
sent out an exploring expedition in July, 
1497. On the 22nd of I^lay, 14DS, the navi¬ 
gator who commanded this enterprise, Vasco 
da Gama, reached Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar. He remained some time, and 
freighted his ship v^dth the articles of Indian 
produce attainable on that coast, and adajited 
to European taste, or \Yhich, in the speculative 
enterprise of Da Gama, was supposed to be 
so. He esca]:)ed various perils with which his 
intercourse with the natives was beset,—more 
especially through the jealousy of the monarch, 
—and returned in safety to the Tagus, f 

The hopes and fears of all Europe were 
roused by this brilliant discovery. It was at 
once seen that the Venetians, and their 
agents, tlie hloliammedaus and Turks, must 
lose their lucrative monopoly of Indian com¬ 
merce; and they entered into a treaty with 
the Sultan of Egypt to prevent the establish¬ 
ment of Portuguese settlements in the Eastern 
seas. Timber was supplied to him from the 
forests of Dalmatia to equip a fieet in the Red 
Sea, where twelve ships of ivar were soon 
built, and manned by a gahant body of Mame¬ 
lukes, under the command of experienced 
officers. The Portuguese encountered their 
new enemies with undaunted courage; and 
after some conflicts they entirely ruined the 
Egyptian squadron, and remained masters of 
the Indian Ocean, 

After the overthrow of the dynasty of the 
Mameluke sultans by the Turks, the Venetians 
easily induced the conquerors of Egypt to 
join them in a new league for the overthrow 
of the Portuguese power in India, But the 
Turks had not the skill and enterprise neces¬ 
sary for undertaking the perilous navigation 

* Ancient ctnd Modem India/, 
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of the Red Sea, and soon after, the po^ver of 
Venice was irretrievably ruined by the fatal 
league of Cambray. The Indian trade '^vas 
consequently transferred from the Mediterra¬ 
nean Bea to the Atlantic Ocean, and Lisbon 
for a time was in possession of that commerce 
wdiicli had been a source of wealth and glory 
to Venice.* 

The Portuguese government conducted its 
plans for commanding a commerce with the 
East md the Cape of Good Hope with s])irit 
and success. A fleet of thirteen sail, carrying 
a thousand soldiers, independent of the comple¬ 
ment will ell served as marines, was dispatched 
imder an officer named Pedro Alvarez de 
Cabral. On liis arrival at Calicut, partly by 
the presence of tliis imposing force, and partly 
by his tact in negotiation, he made a treaty 
of commerce with the mmm m or zamoree^ as 
the prince of the country stretching along the 
Malabar coast was then called, and the adven¬ 
turous Portuguese became regularly installed 
as factors in Calicut, Tlie incrcantilc settlers, 
resting on the treaty, felt secure; but the 
prince, instigated by the Moormen, laid a 
scheme for their destruction so furtively, and 
carried it out so completely, that a general 
massacre of the Poi tnguege merchants and their 
servants, was the result. Thus the chaiacter 
of the natives two centuries and a half ago 
was developed to Europeans as it n as in 1857. 
The same faculty of secret combination, the 
same hatred to strangers, and the same expert- 
ness in secretively organizing murderous con¬ 
spiracy against those who trusted them^ was 
displayed. 

Cabral was not a man to allow treachery 
and crnclty either to go unpunished or to 
defeat his projects. He attacked the Moormen 
fleet in the harbour of Calient, burnt, sunk, or 
captured the ships, and laid the to^vn itself 
in ruins. The result was that the perfidious 
chief sued foi^ terms, and obtained them at the 
expense of far more important concessions 
than had been requested of him for purposes 
of commerce and peace. 

Awed by the promptitude and energy of 
Cabral, the chiefs of tlic neighbouring terri¬ 
tories sought amicable relations, and com¬ 
mercial treaties were formed highly beneficial 
to the Portuguese, who thus found means of 
obtaining from the interior its products in 
exchange for foreign goods, or the precious 
metals. Cabral returned home in triumph, 
his fleet freighted with Indian riches; and his 
fame soon spread, not only through the Ibe¬ 
rian peninsula, hut over all ^Vestern and 
Southern Europe. After the return of Cabral 
matters were not managed by tlie Portuguese 
with skill or fidelity, and the zamorcG {zamo- 
^ Tajlof aod MTeniia. 
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rln) of Oalicitt enileavoured to compel tlie 
native princes in liis iieiglibourlioocl to break 
off tlieir alliances with the intruders. Tiiese 
attempts issued in aaiiguiumy struggles, in 
which, however, the native princes and their 
foreign ally were the victors. 

The Portuguese monarch, stimnlatod hy 
the accounts of Vasco da Gama, fitted out a 
new and more powerful fleet, adapted alike 
for commerce and for war, Albuquerque Iiad 
tlie Interests of Portugal now committed to 
liini, and he proved hiniself capable of the high 
task. His difficulties were more numerous 
tliau those nhich obstructed his predecessors, 
and his commission was one \\ Inch, whatever 
might have been liis own opinion of it, ensured 
Ike ultimate defeat of Portuguese power and 
enterprise in tho East, The nature of his 
onerous duties, and the way in which the de¬ 
signs of Portugal were encountered, arc thus 
eiimmed up hy Dr, Taylor The papal ball, 
by ^\'liicli all the East was bestowed on the 
Poriuguese, began now to produce its injurious * 
efi'ects. Tho Portuguese claimed, as matter 
of right, the submission of tbe native princes, 
while they were utterly nnable to conceive 
hoT.v an old prelate reeiding in Rome, could 
acquire a claim to deprive them of the au¬ 
thority and independence wliich they had 
inherited from their ancestors. Almost every 
port now opposed the entrance of the Por¬ 
tuguese, and the cargo of almost every chip 
they loaded was purchased with blood. It I 
was at this time that Albuquerque was placed 
at the head of the Portuguese in India, and 
entered on the career of victory which has 
immortaliised his name. One of his first 
visits was to the Island of Ormu^i, an island 
barren by nature, bnt which commerce soon 
raised to a temporary celebrity, such as lias 
rarely been rivalled. Tho king of the island 
prepared for* defence, and assembled an army, 
aaid to exceed thirty thousand men ; yet these 
were totally defeated, by the discipline and 
sldi! of less than Jive hundred Europeans; 
and the king of Ormuz submitted to vassalage. 
The foundation of tho Portuguese em])ire 
in tho East may be said to date from tho 
occupation of Goa by Albuquerque. He 
fortified it in the best manner, so as to render 
it Impregnable against any attacks of the 
Hindoos or Mohammedans; and having thus 
discovered the great advantage to be derived 
from the occupation of cities and barb ours, 
ho began to direct hia whole conrse of policy 
to territorial acquisitions. One of his first 
conquests was Malacca, He afterwards at¬ 
tempted to Etonn Aden, but was repulsed. 
From Jlalacca to the Island of Ormuz the 
coastdinc of India studded with forts 
and commercial marts, occupied by Portn- 


guese garrisons, or dependant on their power. 
The iinancial talents of the govarnor were 
even greater than bis military prowess; he 
raised the revenue by loweriug tlie rate of 
duties, trade uaturally flo\viug towards tliose 
placee wliere It was least exposed to taxation 
and vexatious interference. After a brilliant 
regency of five years, he died at the entrance 
of tlie harbour of Goa, on bis return from the 
Island of Onnuz, wliieh he had rescued from 
Ike dangers to which it was exposed by a 
sudden attack of the Persians,’' During the 
administration of Alljuquerqiie, sLiiis were 
fUapafcched from the settlements on the Indian 
coasts to China, and a trade was opened ujs 
with that country, Tho Indo-Portuguese 
derived from this indoniitable and wise man, 
not only lessons of war and administration, 
but principles of commerce and political 
economy, whicli imhappily they did not long 
retain, and wdiicli the parent country never 
espoused. 

The object in tins chapter is not to mark 
the i>olitical or social intluenee of the Por¬ 
tuguese upon their Indian possessions, but to 
trace the history of European commerce with 
these realms; it is therefore unnecessary to 
point out the ebb and flow' of tlio power of 
Portugal along the coasts of India, and in 
their ucighbouriug settlements. ^^Tiatever 
w as corrupt and uupriucipled in the govern- 
ment of the eastern princes was adopted by 
the new comers, and other forms of o}>presaion 
and exaction w^ere introduced. The seas 
’were Bcoured hy pirates: Arabs, Moormen, 
Malays, Indians, and other races, plundered 
by sea and shore, and among the boldest and 
bloodiest of tliese buccaneers w^ere Poitu- 
giiese, men wdio had been sent out in the 
service of their sovercignj but wlio, yielding 
to tlie avarice and unpatriotic selfishness 
wdiich so generally characterized tlieir com¬ 
mercial fellow countrymen, forsook tlie honour¬ 
able posts assigned to them, and became the 
most desperate sea robbers. The return of 
Vasco da Gama for a short time to the 
government of Portuguese-Indm, and the 
influence of men wRo endeavoured to iollow' 
ill the footsteps of him and of Albuquerque, 
redeemed, pro fem^ore, the honour of Por¬ 
tugal, ami prevented her interests from ut¬ 
terly perishing in the faithlessness and folly 
of her sons ; but in spite of tlie good examples 
thus occasionally set them, and the eatne com- 
mercial policy^ in wdiich they bad at the be- 
giimtng of their Indian enterprise been in¬ 
structed, they Bacrifieed empire aud liononr 
to bigotry, oppression, and pelf, easels 
sent out for commercial purp0J:es by the go¬ 
vernment W'ero armed for w^ar by tlie governors 
of the different settlements, tvlio struggled 
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with one anothev for supremacy, amidst fierce 
nud sauguinary eontlicts^ and the Baerifice 
of national An intense eagerness 

for x>roselyti6ui was strangely mingled with 
this piratical spirit. Strennons efforta were 
lUv^de to convert the natives, many of Avhich 
were honour able to those who made tliem, 
but generally they were barbarous, and 
abhorrent to Christian feeling. The csta- 
hlishment of the Inf(iiisition at Goa is one of 
the darkest passages in human story. Pro¬ 
bably never, anywhere, had the ingenuity 
and ]jerttnacity of eiueity been so united 
with forms of sanctity and professions of be¬ 
nevolence. Pranois Xavier, by whom the 
inquisition was established at <>oa, although 
he co-operated with the government, and 
]U'omoted its authority by the religious in¬ 
fluence lie acquired, did mucli personally to 
check the corrnjition and tyranny of those to 
whom the administration of affairs was com¬ 
mitted, and often, with a higli iiand, redressed 
the wrongs of the natives. Blany of the atro¬ 
cities at Groa, alleged to have been 
trated with the coniiivaucc of Xavier, were 
indicted in spite of hia indignant lemoii- 
straneea, and even hia denunciations and 
menaces. Pej^^^^^^dations to the government 
at Lisbon were aleo made by him against the 
civil turpitude which so Boon indicated the 
ultimate ruin of Portugx\ese interests in the 
East. The whole career of this people in 
their oriental exploits, with the noble excep¬ 
tions referred to, exemplified the truth of the 
scripture principle, ** Righteousness exaltetli 
a nation, but sin is the ruin of au}^ peoidc." 
The commerce of the Portuguese was 
literally destroyed by their religion. Tiie 
horrible hutclieries of the Inquisition of Goa 
infuriated the jieople of India, and ren¬ 
dered the name of the Portuguese infamous 
througl»ut the world. A modern nriter 
thus describes in brief the general effect pro¬ 
duced, and the final catastrox>he, so far as 
Portuguese commerce was concerned, to which 
it led;—As evil has ever been known to 
work out good, so these persecutions and re¬ 
ligious slaughters led in the end to favourable 
results. A cry for vengeance arose from the 
priestly shambles of the Inquisition. It went 
forth over that devoted land from shore to 
shore, and found an echo in many a heart,— 
sympathy in many a home. Insurrections, 
revolts, massacres, and burnings, were to he 
met with far and near. Armed with aiiotlier 
papal huJi, the Portuguese Chrjstimts deluged 
the country with blood ; hut in vain. Even 
the native converts joined the standard of the 
Hindoo and the Moslem, whoso practice, if | 
not their creed, was more merciful and tole¬ 
rant than that of the civlliacd crusaders from 


the Western world. And now another peoide 
appeared on the bloody stage; a race of pier- 
severing, indiistiions luerehants, who, by their 
cautious and humane policy, founded an em¬ 
pire in the East more durable, because nmre 
merciful, more kindly, thau that of the in¬ 
tolerant Portuguese."'^ The jieople hero re¬ 
ferred to as snpplautiug the Portuguese were 
the Didch. The encomium jjassed upon them 
must be taken witli abatement; their }mrsiiit 
of gain was as godless as that of most other 
nationa, hut it is to their credit that they 
refrained from coercion as an iustrument of 
coiu'crsion, exceixt under certain tame and 
modified forms, which, although inconsistent 
with Christianity, are not so revoking to 
human nature as were the piractiees of I he 
Portuguese. It may be doubted u'liether at 
any time during the eucccssca of the Dutch 
they were as prosxjerous as the Portuguese 
were under some of their leaders, wliose 
careers have been referred to. There was 
probably as much justice and success in the 
administrations of Vasco da Gama and Ms 
great successor, ns ever marked Eurojiean 
enterprise in India, whether commercial or 
military. The poet hardly allowed fancy 
to portray too fair a picture vhen he sung— 

“ O’er Indus' banks, o'er Ganges^ sniiliiig vales. 

No moiu tlve hiud liis plunder'd lield bewails; 

O'er every Jiekh O Peace, thy blossoms glow, 

I’hc golden blossoms of thy olive bongJi; 

Pirm baaed on wisdom’s low's great Castro ci'owus, 
And the wide East the XusiEsn empire owns.” 

The Dutch, however, inaugurated their first 
essay of Indian commerce well, and if not so 
gloriously as the Poitngivese, yet the odium 
wlfich the religious persecutions, fraud, and 
cruelty of the latter brotighfc them, eiiahled 
the peaceful and cautious proceedings of the 
former to strike the minds oi the natives of 
India in strong contraBt. The "writer last 
quoted, generally accurate and conscientious, 
thua pn'eseuts the entrance of the new^ Euro¬ 
pean adveutiirera ux>ou the theatre of their 
commercial enterprise ;—“ The Dutch (a.d, 
150D), having gathered some information re- 
sxjecting the trade and possessions of the 
Portuguese in India, and lured by the ]iro- 
speet of a share of those costly sjioib, fitted 
out a fleet of merchantmen under the direc¬ 
tion of an East India company, and dispatched 
it laden xvith goods and merchandize for barter, 
and well armed. The advcait of this first 
armament from Hulland was the dawn of 
salvation to India ; and from that time may 
be dated the decline and ruin of the Indo- 
Portuguesc enqhre. It was in vain that the 
governor of Goa, alarmed by tlie appearance 
of these formidable arrivals in the Eastern 
waters, endeavoured to excite the natives of 
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India against tlie Diitcli, lie soon found 
that so hv from the new-comers Being re¬ 
garded with fear or jealonsy, they were 
looked \ipoii with favourable eyes by the 
princes who ruled upon the Malabar and 
Goroinaxidel coasts, and that these people 
began to count upon the assistance of the 
Hollanders, as a toil to the oppressious of 
the Portuguese. Equally in vain was it to 
endeavour to repel the intruders by force 
of anus; they would gladly have found a 
pretext for a quarrel, but the wary policy of 
the Dutch disappointed them in this, and thc 
I at ter were, moreover, too well armed to be 
easily taken by surprise.'* This statement as 
to the decline of the Portuguese is correct. 
The manners of the Dutch were so mucli 
more acceptable to the people, that the Jiaired 
of Portuguese rule was increased, if possible, 
beyond that which their atrocities had stimu¬ 
lated, Revolt everywhere, continental and 
insular, left them no hope; even the weak 
Ceylonese triumphed iu expelling the detested 
invaders, the native converts and half-castes 
joining the people against the tyrants. An 
order from iladrid, where the government of 
Portugal w'^as then chiefly conducted, directed 
that every public office in India should be 
Boldj and the money sent liome, thus destroy¬ 
ing all hope of retrieving disasters, or regain¬ 
ing lost territory. Ter rifle storms w-recked 
their fleets—convoys and merchautmeu being 
lost together. It seemed as if heaven fought 
against Portugal; her coniuieree, power, and 
renown perished. 

The attempts of the Dutch to open up an 
Indian coDinierce were systematized, and the 
enterprises were well organized and well con¬ 
ducted. Although tlio English soon followed 
the Dutch, the latter were far more successful; 
for Janies I.~with that alacrity to betray 
their country, which the fabe-hearted Stuarts 
ever exhibited-—-was anxious to sacrifice this 
commerce to please Philip of Spain. The 
Dutch were free ; they liad defied and humbled 
Philip, and were prepared to pluck from his 
grasp the oriental diadem. They won the 
spice trade of Ceylon, and utterly broke up 
the profitable trade with China which the 
Portuguese had in their most flourishing 
period established. It is possible that the 
union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
was the chief cause of the decleusiou of Por¬ 
tuguese connnerce; for when, in 1640, the 
Portuguese threw off the Spanish connection, 
there was a renewal of energy in the forts and 
factories which they had continued to hold 
in India, and so much of an improved spirit 
w*'as indicated, that the prospects of Portuguese 
oriental commerce revived. The Dutch, how¬ 
ever, had gained too firm a footing, and could 


only he su]>plantcd by a far more pow erful 
rival than Spain or Portugal, or botli united, 
were over likely to prove. The Portuguese 
still retain a few ecttlenieuts, — Goa, Diu, 
Timor, and Macao, at the mouth of the 
Canton river, but their trade is insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Previous to the reign of Elizabeth England 
received from the Venetians such Indian com¬ 
modities as she consumed* Dr, Coolce Taylor, 
and other writers, represent this ti'ade as uu- 
profitable to England, But no nation will 
continue to carry on gaiuless commerce : the 
Venetians took such things in return as it 
suited England to export, and the commo¬ 
dities she received were worth to her the 
exchanges made in those transactions. Still 
it. was a barter ivhich did not call out the 
energy of so enterprisiug a people, and in no 
sensible manner tended to augment tLeir 
wealth. In 1518 some of the Jeadiug mer¬ 
chants in London consulted as to the prac¬ 
ticability of no longer dealing in the commo¬ 
dities of the East “at second hand," and 
proposed to the government of Elizabeth that 
negotiations should be opened wdth the Sultan 
of Turkey for certain trading privileges in 
the Levaut. These negotiations were opened, 
and proved successful. From that time the 
English began a new trade, importing Indian 
articles by that way. A modern writer, 
quoting Hakluyt, states‘ There was a very 
cousiderable trade to the Levaut in English 
bottoms, between the years 1512 and 1534, 
He tells us that several stout ships from 
London, Southami^ton, and Bristol had a con¬ 
stant trade to Candia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Beyrout in Our imports were silks, 

camlets; rhubarb, malmsies, muscatels, and 
other wines; sw’eet oil, cotton goods, car 2 >ets, 
gall, cinnamon, and other spices. Our ex¬ 
ports were fine and coarse kerseys, wffiite 
w'estern dogan, cloths called statutes, imd 
others called eardhial it'kites^ skins, and 
leather. From a cotemporary document it 
appears, that iii tliis early day h I an cheater 
had already acquired Boine fame as a manu¬ 
facturing town, particularly for the production 
of certain -woollen cloths, which, singularly 
enough, were called coSions, a corruption of 
coatingsJ^ 

From 1576 to the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury various efforts to form a direct trading 
intercourse with India -were made, and the 
enterprise of Cavendish at the close of the 
century, follow-ing the reports made hy Ste- 
jihens of his voyage to Goa round the Cape 
of Good Hope, stimulated the enterprise of 
the London merchants, and a society was 
formed, entitled “ The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the East 
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Tiuties.” ^ Tills society was constituted a i 
body corporate hy Elizabetli. “ The tirst ' 
English fleet which dispatched to India 
(ApU, IGOl) consisted of five ships, under the 
coinmaud of Captain Lancaster. These an¬ 
chored ill the I’oads of Achen in June of the 
following year; and one of the first acta of 
the commodore was to form a comniercial 
treaty with the prince of the country. 
Having bartered some of the merchandize 
for such articles as the place furnished, Lan¬ 
caster made sail for Java, to complete the 
homeward lading with spices, gums, silks, salt¬ 
petre, &c.; and finally, after arranging another 
treaty with the King of Bantam, he retnrned 
home well freighted wdth a valiiabie cargo/^ 
This was followed by other successful voyages, 
especially in the year 1600. The jealousy of 
the Portuguese and Dutch was ronsed; the 
former made desperate efforts to destroy the 
English ships, but the company having sent 
out larger and stronger vessels, as the neces¬ 
sity of doing so became apparent, the Por¬ 
tuguese were defeated ■with terrible loss of 
ships and men. The Dutch were more w ary, 
but not less hostile; and although that nation 
was much indebted to Elizabeth for her aid 
in its struggles against the power of Spain, it 
nevertheless united with the Indo-Portuguese 
to prevent the English from the pursuit of 
lawful and peaceable commerce. The alliance 
was fatal to the Dutch. Had they favoured ! 
their old allies, and only competed \vith them 


in a just and honourable rivalry, they might 
have long continued to share the profits of 
oriental trade in a degree worthy of their 
original enterprise. Holland adopted a dis¬ 
honourable, selfish, and ungrateful policy, and 
met the fate such conduct inerited. 

In jvrevious chapters of this History the 
government of the East India Company has 
been e fated, and in chap. xiil. an historical 
sketch of the institution end progress of the 
company was given preliminary to such 
statement. In future chapters narrating the 
course of events in India, the development of 
tlic company's power will he traced. So 
mingled did the commercial and the poli¬ 
tical become, that they must he related 
together when events in India after the first 
enterprises of the English are detailed. Wlien, 
ultimately, the Dutch ^vere completely Juuiii- 
liated by Oliver Cromwell, England had no 
longer a rival in her eastern commerce, until 
the enterprise of France, and the skill of a 
few gifted Frenchmen, excited her apprehen¬ 
sions. The issue of tjie struggle with hhance 
W'as as triumphant as tlio.-je with the Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch, leaving England undisputed 
mistress of the commerce of tlie Indian seas, 
as well as tlic only European power occupy¬ 
ing a formidable position from the Persian 
Gulf to Hong-Kong. The extent and cha¬ 
racter of the trade which now^ exists between 
Bntain and her possessions in the East, will 
form the subject of separate chapters. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

COMMERCE (CoHtiHHed )MOPE OF TRANSACTING BUSINESS JN INPIA—THE CL'REENCY— 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—IMPORT OF SILVER—IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GENERAL 
JIERCHANDI2E. 


A CONSIDER ABLE proportioii of the capital 
employed in Indian commerce belongs to 
English merchants, representative a of wdiom 
re Bide at the chief cities in the presidencies, 
where they establish houses of business, pur¬ 
chase the commodities of India, and ship them 
to the British Isles, China, the East India 
Archipelago, and Australia; for these ship¬ 
ments British commodities or silver are taken 
in exchange. Certain natives are always em¬ 
ployed by the European merchants or their 
representatives. These are caUed hanjfans 
in Bengal; the term signifies a merchant, 
trader, or commercial The banyan 

acts as interpreter and agent, and generally 
manages the money dealings of his European 
employer with the natives. This description 
* See cliap. xiii. p. 2S6. 
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of official is very fond of assuming the title 
dowaUj which is expressive of authority dele¬ 
gated to a confidential person, and is used by 
the native princes in transactioiiB of palace 
regulation, of state, and of policy. Tlie ban¬ 
yans are always Hindoos, and generally per¬ 
sons of property, influence, and commercial 
credit. These men have gained great in- 
flnence over the Engdish houses of business, 
and tran.sact much of the monetary and com¬ 
mercial afiairs of the presidencies. Their 
bonds of security are taken in government 
contracts, and they often control the fate of 
an embarrassed concern: Sometimes those 
men have been found convenient instruments 
by officials who bad the power to bestow a 
contract, and uJiich of course the individual 
liokling the patronag'e dared not bestow upon 

3 c 
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himself. The haixyaii receives the contract 
ostensibly, but really for the official^ who vir¬ 
tually confers it upon himself, the native agent 
accepting n per ccntage for his trouble and 

responsibility. 

The bearing of the banyan towards his 
European employer was formerly, and to 
some extent is still, very independent, and 
sometimes arrogant. He entered the office 
slipshod, w*hich is a tacit assertion of equality, 
and there conducted himself as if he were 
^iiajoT domo, giving directions to his drears, 
Mrcarahs, djc., cksses of underlings by whom 
the great man was attended. Of late years 
these persons have become unfashionable, hut 
their pecuniary resources are such that in 
large speculations, and when heavy advances 
to indigo and sugar-planters are necessary, 
their aid is indispensable. 

In Madras similar persons are called duhadi^ 
a corruption of did haslii^ one who can speak 
two languages, referring to the freedom with 
which these men can speak and write Eng¬ 
lish as well as their native tongue. The 
same is the case with the banyans of Bengal, 
and frequently even with the sircars and hir- 
carahs by whom they are attended. When 
the services of all these classes are dispensed 
with, native clerks are employed, who can 
read and write English wnth accuracy and 
fluency. 

The warehouses of the chief presidential 
cities are called godoiont. In these, or in 
bonded warehouses, the produce imported to 
India is placed, 

The hahoo^, and other native com¬ 

mercial servants, are content to receive very 
small salaries, commonly ranging from £15 
to £60 per year; but some have as much as 
£180 a year, and a few somewhat more, 

Peom are attached to most offices to c.yry 
notes-—or cAf/s, as they are termed—to various 
places of business. This sort of service is 
rendered necessary hy the severe heat, ren¬ 
dering active exertion on the part of Euro¬ 
peans often impossible, and generally difficult 

Bills of exchange, called /tooTidees, are used 
for remittance from one part of India to an¬ 
other. They are obtained from bankers, who 
abound in all the important cities. 

Treasury notes are much used for remit¬ 
tance by the offices of government These 
arc hills issued by the civil authorities for 
cash paid to them. 

Securities in government notes, bearing 
iuterest, similar to our exchequer bills, are 
much sought after by those who are desirous 
to make investments, whether Europeans or 
natives. These government promissory notes 
are nseful as deposits for loans, in which way 
money can always he obtained cheaply by 
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those desirous of retaining the stock, but 
requiring advances. 

Bank-notes are issued by the hanks in 
India, and obtain circulation to a moderate 
extent. 

Monetary transactions between England 
and India are conducted mainly hy hills of 
exchange, supported by bills of lading. 

The coinage of India consists of 

and pice. One rupee equals sixteen 
annas; one anna equals three pice. The 
rupee is a silver coin, about the size and 
value of a florin, and is divisible into half- 
rupeet and quarter The only gold 
coin existing in Bengal is the which is 

%vorth sixteen rupees, or thirty-two shiilings 
British money. This coin is, hoivever, seldom 
seen, as one class of natives export it when it 
comes into their jmssession, and others melt 
it down for the purpose of fabricating personal 
ornaments. In ^ladras the star u-as 

once circulated, but is now hardly known. 
On the coasts, and to some extent in the 
interior, among the poorest classes, cowru^ 
have currency. These arc small shells ; their 
value fluctuates so much, that copper coin is 
mpidly displacing them. 

In the conversion of the rupee into the 
equivalent currency of other nations in draw¬ 
ing bills of exchange, the fluctuation of tlic 
relative value of the precious metals hftr se 
is taken into consideration, from the circum¬ 
stance of gold being in some, and silver in 
others, the legal medium of circalatiou- It is 
also necessary to take account for the mint 
charge for coining at each place, which adds 
a fictitious vaiuo to the local coin. The per 
of eo^change is, for these reasons, a somewhat 
ambiguous term, requiring to be distinguished 
under two more definite denominations r first, 
the intrindc jjcir, rrhich represents that ease 
in which the pure metal contained in the 
parallel denominations of coins is equal; 
secondly, the cortmiercial or that case in 
which the current value of the coinage at 
each place (after deducting the seignorage 
leviable for coinage) is equal, or, in other 
words, two sums of money of different 
countries are commerciaUg at par, while they 
can _ptf rc?iase an equal cpiantity ot the same 
Idnd of pure metal.^* Thus, if silver be taken 
from India to England, it must be sold to a 
bulhon merchant at the market price, the 
proprietor receiving payment in gold (or 
notes controvertible into it). The London 
mint is closed against tbe importer ot silver, 
vfhich metal has not, therefore, a miuinuun 
value ill the English market, fixed by the 
mint price, althongh it has so in Calcutta, 
where it may alivays be converted into cos u at 
[ a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, 
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if a remittancG id gold be made from ladia to 
England, its ont-tnm tiiere is known and 
fixed. The new CalctUta gold mohur fluc¬ 
tuates as considerably in India as that of 
silver does In England, the natural tendency 
of commerce being to bring to an equilLbriuiu 
tlie operations of exchange in the two metals. 
Jlhc exchange between England and India 
lias, therefore, a twofold expression : for silver, 
the price of the skca rupee in shillings and 
pence ; for gold, the price of the sovereign in 
rupees,* 

In the Straits settlements, and in the Island 
of Ceylon, the JSpcmish dollar is the coin 
which circulates most freely. It has been 
shown in the chapters describing these places 
that the merchants and settlers prefer this 
coin to the rupee, witli which the government 
of India desire to supersede it. At Aden 
the A'uslidaii dollar circulates. 

The system of British India weights and 
measures is founded upon the principle of 
making the 7}iaw}id, or highest nominal Aveighfc, 
equal to on© hundred English troy pounds, 
and thirty-five seers equal to seventy-two 
pounds avoirdupois, thus establishing a simple 
connection, void of fractions, between the 
two English metrical scales and that of India. 
The unit of the British potiderarg sg&tmn is 
called the tola. It weighs a hundred and 
eighty grains English troy weight. From it 
upwards are derived the heavy weights, via,, 
the chittackj the seer, and inaujic?:— 

lbs. £ 17 ,. dwts. grs. 

The maund Is cq^ual to ..... 100 0 0 0 

The seer „ . S 6 0 0 

The chittaek ,, ..... 1 17 0 

The tola „ . 7 ISf 

The Aveiglits used by goldsniitlis and 
jewellers are smaller—such as the mashaj 
Avhich is eqruvalent to fifteen grains; the 
ciitteCj which is equal to l*S7o; the dhat!^ 
which is but one-fourth of a grain. 

The currency of India is a subject wliich of 
late years has undergone sharp discussion both 
in the presidencies and at home. It has en¬ 
gaged the serious attention of the hoard of 
directors, and has obtained perhaps au equally 
earnest consideration from financiers and politi¬ 
cal economists. The currency of a country is a 
subject as closely connected with government 
as with commerce, and might he discussed 
Avith equal propriety \mder either head; hut 
the influence of Indian currency, regarded in 
all its conditions, upon the commerce of that 
country is so determinate and important, and 
is so rapidly being developed iu new phases, 
that this chapter seems the most proper place 
for treating of it. 

The legal tender in India is silver, and the 
Cap Lain Stocqncler. f Ibid- 


amount in circulation is probably a liuudred 
and forty milliona sterling, althougb some 
writers estimate it as liigh as a bundled and 
sixty millions. The company' & rupee consists 
of 11T2, or 165 grains of pure silver, and 
IT 2, or fifteen grains of alloy. Considerable 
hesitation seems to have pervaded the councils 
of the government of India in making silver 
tlie sole legal tender. Lord Cornwallis, at 
the time he established tlie sicca rupee for the 
cuiTeucy of Bengal, also regulated the circu¬ 
lation of tho old gold mohur as a legal tender 
for sixteen sicca rupees, '' but that coin was 
always of a Jiigh agio, and never found place 
ill the currency of the country." Prices aa ere 
expressed in rupees. The land settlements 
by tho ]\Iarquis of Corn\A'allis himself Avere 
regulated in rupees, and the public debt Avas 
contracted in tlie same coin. Since the time 
of Akbar gold coin lias bad a fluctuating 
value, and Avas bought and sold at au agio for 
presentations and ofierings to great men, and 
for weddings and religious ceremonies, while 
silver Avas used as tlie bn sis of the circulation 
III the south of India the gold pagoda circu¬ 
lated until AAuthin the last thirty years. It 
seems to liaA'e been alike the desire of tlie 
goA^erniiient and people of India to withdraAv 
the gold currency, and substitute silver. In 
a letter from the governnient of India to the 
court of directors, dated the 24th of June, 
1835, tlie folloAving decision is expressed:— 
*^No gold coin Avill henceforward be a legal 
tender of payment in any of the territories of 
the East India Company; but the gold pieces to 
be hereafter coined Avill circulate at Avhatever 
rate of value relatively to the legal silver cur¬ 
rency of the country they may hear to cur- 
inncy. The governor-general in council Avill 
from time to time fix the rate by proclama¬ 
tion in the Culcutfa Gazette at Avhich they 
shall be receiA^ed and issued at the public 
treasuries, in lieu of the legal silver currency 
of British India. Lintil further orders, that 
rate AviU be as the names of the tokens denote 
—the gold mohur for fifteen rupees; the Jive 
Tiqjce piece for five rupees; the ten rupee 
piece tbr ten rupees; the ihirt// rupee piece 
for thirty rupees." 

It was soon seen by tlie Indian govern¬ 
ment that, as these gold coins AA'ere not a 
legal tender, their issue at a prescribed rate in 
relation to the coin Avhich was a legal tender 
AAas inconsistent and impracticable, and ac¬ 
cordingly, ill 1841, by proclamation, tlie 
public functionaries Avere authoriJied to receive 
them at the previous rate of fifteen to one, 
'To be disposed of as might be ordered by 
the accountant-general, or the accountant of 
the presidency." 

In 1844 it seems to liaA’e been the policy 
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of thfi government to encourage the coinage 
of gold, for a rednctiou of seignorage from 
two to one per cent, was ordered on gold 
bullion coined in Madras and Bombay. This 
rate bad existed in Bengal for seven years 
previous. The seignorage on silver coin 
remained at two per cent. 

Ill 1850 tlie value of gold in relation to 
silver had so sensibly depreciated, and the 
prospect of a further relative depreciation 
appeared so certain, that the sub-treasurer at 
Calcutta made a report upon tlie subject. 
This condition of things continued to impress 
the govemment, and in 1853 notice was 
given that payment in gold would not be 
received in the public treasury; and that the 
act of 1S35, instituting silver as the cxclosive 
standard of value, would be enforced. 

Objections are taken to Bilver as the stan¬ 
dard. One of these rests on the desirable¬ 
ness, if not the necessity, of Imving the same 
legal tender as in the country whose supre¬ 
macy gives law to India. Another is founded 
on the cumbrous nature of an exclusive silver 
currency creating extensive inconvenience to 
the government, wdiielx is obliged to bold 
larger balances than wonld, it is alleged, be 
necessary with a more available currency. 
It is an established rule in India to have a 
balance of eight millions, and it is generally 
half as much more. In 1855, when the public 
'works loan w^as contracted, there Avas a 
balance held of eight millions, hut the loan 
was resorted to because there ■was not enough 
in the Calcutta treasury for even an expen¬ 
diture of two months. It is replied to this 
objection, and with reason, that the area of 
territory is so vast, and the means of transit 
so imperfect over a large portion of that area, 
that it would be difficult in emergencies to 
make either gold or silver available to a large 
amount at any given place. The troops being 
quartered in garrisons so numerous and re¬ 
mote, and the various centres of government 
being so widespread, it is necessary that 
treasuries be maintained in nuiuerons places 
far aw'ay from the seat of the supreme go¬ 
vernment. An experienced public officer, 
w'ell known in India and in England, thus 
expressed himself on this subject:—“Al- 
though I entirely agree in the opinion that 
under the present system a cash balance of 
upwards of eight evores has been proved to 
be insufficient, I am still of opinion that under 
a different system that amount would be an 
ample w^orldug capital ■wherewith to admin¬ 
ister the government in ordinary times. Eight 
or nine millions of money, ot which not a 
farthing is available wherewith to answer an 
unexpected demand, seems to me an enor¬ 
mous sum to be required merely as it were to 
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oil the financial machinery. I cannot but 
think that too large an aggregate sum is 
allowed to be frittered away among too many 
small treasuries. There is really only one 
place where it is of importance to have 
always a large spare balance, and that is the 
general treasury of Calcutta. Of four-tifths 
of the district ti'easiiries any one may be run 
dry any day without any public inconvenience ; 

I iiGvertlieless, the greater part of the eight or 
nine millions is always lying in these small 
treasuries. It would require much time, 
detailed knowledge, and thouglit, to make an 
effectual and safe alteration of this system in 
this respect, but I cannot believe tliat it is 
not to be done.” * 

The impossibility of rajiidly concentrating 
specie, fi’om the great bulk and weight of 
money in sih^'Or, constrains the employment 
of a large number of the military in conduct¬ 
ing and guarding treasure. The testimonj^ 
of Sir Charles Xapier as to the injury thus 
sustained to the public service is important:— 
Treasure ought to be guarded by the biV- 
kendanses and chujiprassecsj but regular troops 
are employed by regiments, wings, detach¬ 
ments, and their marches arc usually in the 
hottest season of the year and to great dis¬ 
tances. Some times they arc two ov three 
months under European officers, often young, 
inexperienced, and unable, from the beat, to 
exert tbemselvea. The duty is, therefore, 
done according to their bodily strength, the 
general relaxation of discipline in the amiy, 
and particular state of it in each regiment, 
and always siicli fatigue is incurred in guard¬ 
ing treasure in the liot season as to oppress 
natives as w^ell as Europeans, officers and 
sepoys. These treasure guards resemble the 
Cape patrols against Caifrea as to fatigue; 
but the patrols are made in the finest climate 
in the world, whereas the Indian treasure 
guards march in floods of heat, and exposed 
to deadly fevers. The patrol soldiers arc 
cheered by a glory which their devotion, cou¬ 
rage, and endurance merit. The poor treasure 
guard sepoy lias no glory, no moral support 
under suffering; he falls under fatigue, the 
sun, and fever, unheeded, unheard of, a victim 
to duties not military. Between the 1st of 
January and the Slst of October of the fol¬ 
lowing year 25,71 infantry and 3364 cavalry 
—total, 29,080 soldiers—^w^ere furnished for 
treasure escoita alone, exclusive of all other 
civil duties. Moreover, on nine occasions 
detachments, in two insta^oces of whole regi¬ 
ments, are not included, because, from acci¬ 
dents, their numbers are not in my posses¬ 
sion. Even tbis falls short of the truth. 

^linuie of J. P. Grant on the Putlle ^Yo^ks 
Loan, Parhameatavy Paper 280, Se^sioa 1855. 
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During part of tliat time the general relief of 
corps was going on, and treasure ^vas fre¬ 
quently sent with relieving regiments not 
included above. From twenty to thirty thoU” 
sand men are, therefore, annually employed 
on tins one branch of civil duty, for long 
periods and to great distances. Such are the 
severe trials of the Bengal army, injurious to 
its discipline, heart-breaking to its best offi¬ 
cers, who are devoted to the service.” ^ 

It is affirmed by the objectors to a silver 
cui'rency that the inconvenience experienced 
by the government is shared by the coin* 
mercial community, and is felt by the whole 
population of India. It is necessary for the 
merchants and bankers to employ a numerous 
class of persons to convey remittances. They 
carry about a thousand rupees (£100) each 
upon their persons, so that ten men are 
engaged in the service of remitting £1000! 
The same burden iu sovereigns for each man 
would amount in value to £1600. The 
Thugs, Dacoits, and other robbers, are expert 
in lying in -wait for treasure-bearers. Iu reply 
to these objections it is urged that there 
cannot be two legal tenders, one of gold and 
one of silver; and that so small are the pay¬ 
ments made to the sepoys and among the 
people to one another, that a currency such 
as exists would alone he adapted to the wants 
of the country. It is also maintained that 
notwithstanding such inconveniences as may 
be supposed or proved to exist, the people 
and the government hnd the advantages of 
tlie actual eurrency more than a counter- 
balance. It is affirmed by the advocates of 
the rupee Btandard that even now, for the first 
time, if provision vrere to he made for the 
currency of such a country, the silver standard 
ivould be the better; but that having existed 
for so long a period, and thoroughly meeting 
the wnshes and necessities of the people at 
large, any attemj^t to abolisli the sih'^er for a 
gold currency Avould be luinecessary and 
empirical, 

A more important argument against making 
gold a legal tender, is founded on tlie fact 
that the public debt, and all public salaries 
and engagements, have been contracted for on 
tlie basis of a legal tender of silver. Gold is, 
in relation to silver, steadily sinking in value; 
the average yield of the silver mines of the 
world is about eight millions per year, and 
the supply, if not stationary, increases slowly, 
whereas "the supply of gold has increased 
greatly. Silver is, therefore, more valuable 
nowin relation to gold than when the public 
debt was incurred, and the engagements of 
tlie country, based on the silver standard, were 
formed. By the amount of tliis difference 

* fourili edition, p. 233. 1 


the property of the public and private creditor, 
and the covenanted servants of the goveru¬ 
men t, would be confiscated. This argument 
has undoubtedly weighed both with the go¬ 
vernment of India, the directors, and British 
cabinets. 

The alteration of the legal tender from 
silver to gold, while the tendency' in their 
relative value continues to be what it is, 
would create a revolution of prices in India 
of a serious nature. Where gold is the 
standard, its increasing quantities have raised 
the relative value of all other commodities as 
well as of silver, hut this change has not taken 
place in India, heennse the standard was not 
gold. On the contrary, the increased value 
of silver tends to lower prices, but the effect 
as yet is not appreciable to any great degree, 
because the influx of silver has been equal 
to the demand. If gold be made a legal 
tender, tlie result must be the same in India 
as in England—all other things being equal 
—an upward tendency iu prices. 

From these considerations it is obvious that 
if such a change be made in India at all, it 
must be wrought out witli care, witli a scru- 
piilous regard to vested interests, and so as to 
disturb as little as possible the commerce and 
economy of the country. 

Closely connected with the question of the 
existence of silver as the legal tender of 
India, is the subject of the importation of 
silver into tliat country. In the vulgar par¬ 
lance of mercantile affairs the balance of 
trade is iu favour of India. According to 
: the principles of political economy there can, 
of course, be no balance of trade in favour of 
any country. The precious metals are com¬ 
modities to bo received or exported as other 
articles of commerce. India receives silver 
because she prefers that return for her ex¬ 
ports, either IVom necessity or taste. If any 
other article heconiea more valued, she will, 
as a matter of ordinary traffic, export her sil¬ 
ver to obtain it, if she do not possess some 
other articles more in request by her cus¬ 
tomers, and which she prefers to part with. 
China receives silver for her tea from Europe, 
but she readily parts with it again for opium 
to India. Both nations follow, in their deal¬ 
ing, a common and deteiminate law, which 
must operate upon their relations with others, 
according to mutual necessities and means of 
supply. India is not rich in gold and silver, 
and in all ages she has placed a liigh value 
upon them. Accordingly, she has always 
been an importer to a large extent, so that 
Pliny called her ^Ghe sink of the precious 
metals.” The eagerness of the natives of all 
these vast regions for gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, and the few things, comparatively, 
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wbich tliey require among the productions of 
otlier countries, will account for this con¬ 
tinued i mportation, That it has now reached 
a vast magnitude, is evident from an ex¬ 
amination of existing documents. Colonel 
Sykes, a distinguished member of the 

committee in Leadeuhall Street, and formerly 
its chairnian, has given very particular atten¬ 
tion to the matter.^ According to this autho¬ 
rity, India imported in the eight years ending 
SOth of April, 1842, bullion to the amount of 
fifteen millions sterling. According to another 
authority,-j- the bullion imported during tlie 
seven years ending 30th Of April, 1841), was 
sixteen millions. Colonel Sykes affirms tliat 
during the five years ending the 30tli of April, 
1854* the bullion imported reached the value 
of nineteen niillions. In 1855-G she re¬ 
ceived from Great Britain and the Mediter¬ 
ranean ports alone £9,340,664, all of which, 
except £37,148, 'was in silver. In 1857 she 
received from the same places £226,750 in 
gold, and £13,246,684 in silver. Besides 
these immense imports in those latter years, 
she received also a considerable amount from 
China. The total export of silver to India 
and China in 1857, was twenty millions 
sterling, the demand of China being nearly 
equal to that of India. This large amount is 
more than double the produce of silver for 
that year from all the mines where it is ob¬ 
tained. The silver received in India has been 
chiefly in coin, yet this vast increase to the 
currency has not in any appreciahie manner 
affected prices. 

Independent of the natural operation of 
the laws of political economy already referred 
to, there have been social and political mflii- 
ences at work in India which cauaed the ab¬ 
sorption of such vast sums. The love of orna¬ 
ments-—of the precious metals—has always 
operated in that direction, hut more bo in 
seasons of insecurity. There can be no doubt 
that a large portion of the people of India, as 
well as the wliole Bengal army, expected for 
some years a revolt on a vast scale against 
British ascendancy. This led to an iucrease 
in the use of bracelets, anklets, earrings, neck- 
la ces, and waistbands of silver, as it was be¬ 
lieved to be the safest mode in which treasure 
could he preserved. 

The habit of secret hoarding grows uj>on a 
people whose lot is insecure, and remains long 
after the peculiar circumstances which led to * 
it have passed away; this has been another 
The of Bnihh India. Ey 

Calonel Sykes, F.K.S. (Head before the Statistical So¬ 
ciety, 2Ut of January, 1&50, and reprinted froni their 
Jouiual.) 

t Tables of imports and exports for the three pre- 
aid cades, in the Appendix to the Con’imoTia* Exports on 
Indian Affairs for 1852, p. 341. 


source of the ahsori^tion of Bilver. The ex¬ 
pectation BO widely outertained of a coming 
convulsion, increased this habit during the 
last few years, and wdll partly account for 
the little influence upon prices, and upon the 
circulation wffiich these large imports created. 

The political causes wliicli have operated 
have aided the social influences already in 
existence. As compared willi that of native 
governments, the system of tlic East India 
Ctmipany occasions the necessity of a far 
more extended currency. Under the former 
the troops were to a certain extent paid in 
kind, and in a great degree supported on the 
lands of those to whom they owed a feudal 
service of arms. The company pays all it.s 
servants in cash. The creation of a public 
debt, the interest of which has to be paid in 
coin, creates another demand. The remission 
of several millions sterling per annum from 
India to the home governmeiit of necessity 
creates a demand for coin to meet the drain, 
althongh this tribute is paid in ])roduce. The 
pow-er of these goyermncntal operations may 
be gathered from the chapters on revenue 
already before the reader* and from the M- 
iowdng general glance :“Thc receipts of the 
home treasury of the East India Company 
from the 1st of January to the SOtlx of April, 
1858, are estimated at £5,156,023, and the 
disbursements at £4.296,065, leaving a balance 
in favour of £859,958. The disbursements 
for the year ending the 30th of April, 1859, 
are estimated at £11,186,026, being—for 
Indian railways, £2,511,093; payments to 
government, £1,474,711; annuities, &c., pay¬ 
able in England, £1,403,480; stores and trans¬ 
port, 1,099,442; loan from tlie Bank of Eng¬ 
land, repayable on the Ist of October next, 
£1,000,000; minimum amount rer|uired to 
be held in cash, £1,000,000; dividend.? and 
interest, £960,CKX); bonds notified for dis¬ 
charge, £653,900; general charges, £595,800; 
amount rej^ayable to security fund, £315,000 ; 
and bills of exchange and homexvard, &c., 
£152,600. To 111 eet th ese disbu r sementa th ere 
will be available £2,500,000 from Indian rail¬ 
way companies, £120,000 from government 
for supplies, a like sum from bills of exchange 
on India, and the estimated balance in hand, 
ainoimting in all to £3,599,958, and leaving 
a deficiency of £7,586,068.*" 

Independent of the action of government 
in reference to cash payments, the funded 
debt, and the home tribute, tliere W'as another 
canse in the 97 iodas o'ptrmid^i in collecting 
the land revenue. This source of taxation, 
as shown on a former page, was transmitted 
bfom the native princes, but they very gene¬ 
rally received payment in kind, where a b tlie 
Tlie Time^* city article^ Jaaiiary, 1858. 
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Bi’itisli insisted upon payment iu casli, Tliis 
was the secret of the sufferings of the ryotSj 
although so lightly taxed. In the settlement 
of the Panjaub Sir Henry Lawrence found ' 
the desire for payments in hind one of the 
chief obstructions to the progress of his salu¬ 
tary measures. The motive was the same 
as actuated the ryots in India to urge the 
same reqiiest“Vm., tlie fact of cash payments 
lowering prices. This was invariably the 
first effect produced by insisting upon the 
payment of the land revenue in rupees. The 
Bnwha}j Quart&Tl^ Review places the subject 
in this light :—" Aft nil-important step in 
Anglo-Indian administration was to collect 
the land-tax in money instead of realizing it 
in kiiuh according to the practice Mdiich had 
virtnally, if not nominally, obtained to a great 
extent "under native rule, TJie immediate 
and inevitable consequence of tliis general 
enforcement of money assessments was, that 
the amount of coin previously circulating, and 
sufficient for the adjustment of the limited 
transactions connected with revenue and 
commerce under the native system, proved 
quite inadeq^uate for the settlement, without 
a derangement of prices, of the greatly en¬ 
larged transactions resulting from the British 
system. Under the native system the sale 
for cash of a small part of the agricultural 
produce of a district sufficed to provide for 
all its liahililies connected with taxation and 
commerce. Under the British system, on the 
contrary, twice, or perhaps three times, the 
quantity of produce had to be so sold in order 
to prorude for the same objects, owing to the 
whole amount of the land-tax being demanded 
in coin. But the supply of coin remaining as 
before, the effect of this increased demand for 
it w^as of course to enhance its price. The 
coin ill circulation had to perfom double or 
treble the work it had accomplished before. 
The ryot^ requiring more cash to pay Iiis 
money assessment, had of course to bring 
more produce to market, wdiich occasioned a 
glut, and brought do-wn prices. And this 
state of things was aggravated by the demand 
for grain and forage in the country markets 
being less than before, owing to the disband¬ 
ing of the irregular force which had been 
kept up by the native jagheerdars and other 
functionaries of the former government, and 
to tlie increased production due to an exten¬ 
sion of cultivation by means of these disbanded 
levies. Prices fell more and more, until in 
many cases our collectors found it to be wholly 
impossible to collect the full land assessment, 
and large remissions had to he annually made. 
The village grain merchants, who are also 
the village hankers, deprived of a sufficient 
market at their own doors, w^ere compelled, in 


order to find money to supply their consti- 
tiients wdth, to seek more distant markets for 
the disposal of the produce left upon their 
hands in liquidation of advances previously 
made by them to the ryots. This awakened 
a spirit of greater enterprize and activity 
among the commercial classes, vfhioh w'as 
gradually communicated to the ryots, and laid 
the germ of that active foreign trade which 
now advances with gigantic strides, and has 
already penetrated into the remotest recesses 
of the interior. This collateral benefit con» 
ferred by the British plan of administration, 
has fairly set free the dormant energies of the 
people/' 

The influx of silver will raise the price of 
gold and of all other commodities in India, 
eventually necessitating the exportation of 
the surplus silver, unless the discovery of 
new mines elsewhere greatly increase the 
quantity. The efforts of France and the 
United States of America to displace their 
silver currency by gold, set free an amount 
of the former which sustained the large Eu¬ 
ropean exports to the East, Other countries, 
following the example of these nations, wall 
set free a further amount of silver, which will 
inevitably flo^v iu the same direction. But 
when the railways are completed in India, 
and the commerce of different parts of her 
territory wdth one another is developed, and 
of all India wdth other portions of the East, a 
natural reaction will gradnally take place. 

It has been remarked that the influx of 
silver to India came to a considerable extent 
through China, in consequence of the opium 
trade between India and that country* China, 
by her immense exportations of tea and silk, 
and her comparatively einall imports of Euro¬ 
pean and American productions, receives a 
large q^iantity of silver, and this must be 
taken into account in calculating the relation 
of the Indian demand to the supply of that 
metal. The general trade of China was 
stated in the chapter upon tliat country. It 
is Imre only necessary to show the present 
prospects of the grand staple of Chinese ex¬ 
port, tea, wdiich is chiefly exchanged for 
silver, to enable the reader to form some 
judgment u]jon the subject. On another page 
the opium export to China from India, wffiich 
is chiefly given in return for silver, w ill fur¬ 
nish additional data for general con elusions. 
The following account of the character of the 
tea trade with Cliina during the year 1857, 
from the trade circular of an eminent house 
in the city, furnishes the fullest and most re¬ 
cent information for the present purpose:— 

“ Tlie course of the tea market during the 
past year has been checkered—the range of 
fluctuation fully 20 per cent,; while the result 
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shows all average advance of about 10 per 
cent, npon most descriptions of black, and a 
fall of fvoni Id to 20 per cent, on some classes 
of green. It opened imder considerable ex- 
citementj and large specvilative business en¬ 
sued at enhancing prices, etimulated by the 
news of the burning of the foreign factories 
at Canton, and the prospect of the partial 
stoppage of exports. Shortly after the whole 
trade was disarranged, and almost paralyzed, 
by the sudden proposition to put tlie duty at 
a liiglier point than had been previously fixed 
by law; and, althougii tliis matter was subse¬ 
quently compromised at Is, oc?, per pound, the 
previous tone of tlie market was not recovered, 
and considerable sales were made at a mate¬ 
rial decline. On the new duties coming into 
full operation, and the deliveries being found 
to be so much larger than was expected (the 
duty payments in one montli having been on 
fifteen mill ions of pounds), all parties sho wed 
increased confidence, and this was greatly 
strengthened by the confirmation of the ex¬ 
pected large falling off of the supplies for the 
season of 18oG—T, proving nltiinately to be 
no less than twenty-seven millions, A de¬ 
mand having simnltaiieously sprung up tor 
export to the United States for both black 
and green, a large amount of business was 
done at an advance of from to 2d. per 
pouiKb 

“ During the next four months the fluctn- 
ations were nniniportant, but prices were on 
the whole well sustained, the departure of 
Lord Elgin from China to India aiding speen- 
lation. The highest general range was, how¬ 
ever, now attained, for, altbough the account 
of the first crop of Kisows was confirmed, and 
most extravagant jnuces were being paid 
in China for the new teas, under the idea 
that this would be another year of short 
supply, and tliat prices must consequently 
advance at home, the report of continued 
shipments led to a decline here. In October 
came the American crisis, and eventually a 
fall of to 2d. per pound on black, and 'Sd. 
to per i^ontid on several sorts of green 
was submitted to* From this there was no 
recovery; and as the money pressure became 
more and more severe, so prices further gave 
way (although the principal importers held 
their stocks altogether olf the market), as 
the necessities of parties (chiefly speculators) 
compelled them to realize. Subsequently a 
gradual restoration of confidence resulted* 
Meanwhile, general business was almost sus¬ 
pended ; the tea trade suffered less than many 
others, but common congou gradually drooped 
until sales were made lor cash at lid,, and 
ordinary was unsaleable at lOd. per pound, 
There were^ however, no sellers of sound on 


usual three months' terms under is* per 
pound. On receipt of the telegraphic news 
of the expected attack on Canton a slightly 
revnv’^ed demand took place, and during the 
last two days of the year transactions were 
reported at Is, 0|d and Is, Of d per pound 
for common congou* The imports into the 
United Kingdom liav^e been 61,000,000 lbs., 
against 87,741,000 lbs. in 1856* The de¬ 
liveries for home consumption have been 
60,000,000 lbs., against 68,000,000 lbs* in 
1856, The deliveries for exportation have 
been 0,000,000 lbs. against 6,241,000 lb* in 
1856* The stock remaining on the 8Rt 
of December was 71,000,000 lbs., against 
88,000,000 lbs. in 1856* 

" The imports have fallen off no less than 
26,750,000 lbs. as compared with kst year, 
being about 15,750,000 lbs* short of the 
average of the previous five years* The de¬ 
liveries sliow a total surplus of 8,750,000 lbs, 
over last year, and ab<mt tl,500,000 lbs, 
beyond the average of the fiv-e previous years* 
Of tlie excess, 6,000,000 lbs* was in the 
quantity taken for home consumption, and 
2,750,000 lbs, in the exports, chiefly to the 
United States* The present stock, altbough 
17,000,000 lbs. less than at the end of 1856, 
is still nearly equal to eleven months’ re- 
quirement at this year's rate of delivery, and 
5,000,000 lbs. beyond the average of the 
preceding five years*’' 

Imports by India and China of European 
goods increase, bnt they are small compared 
with the exports of eastern produce* China 
indeed is a large importer from India, but that 
cireumstance is chiefly due to the passion for 
opium. England does not find sueli a market 
for her manufactures in the East, as her vast 
imports thence would justify lier in expecting* 
From Great Britain and Ireland the exports 
to Australia are nearly as great as those to 
the East Indies* During the year 1857, they 
were—to Australia, £11,626,146 ; to the East 
Indies only £11,648,841. This state of 
things admits of explanation, A writer who 
paid attention especially to the condition of 
the presidency of Bombay says:—^“Kot only 
the principal towns and cities, Init many of 
the larger description of villages are abun¬ 
dantly supplied with European rnanufactui'es 
of every sort, such as the natives require* 
They are provided with these by a race of 
men wdio purchase the commodities at Bom¬ 
bay, and retail them all over the Deccan. 
The articles generally consist of woollens, 
English chintzes, knives, scissors, razors, 
spectacles, looking-glasses, small prints, and 
different sorts of hardware; but the great 
mass of the people have not the means, if 
they had the inclination, to purchase any 
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considerable (iimntity of European goods. 
Any surplua tliat remains after the immediate 
supply ol the IT necessities is always expended 
in tbeir festivals, marriages, and religions 
ceremonies,” ^Vlien it is alleged that not 
only the principal towns and cities, but also 
the villages, are abundantly supplied with 
Europeati mamifactures, it is not intended to 
Bay that any very great importation of such 
articles is made; but merely that the limited 
wants of the people are met, that there is no 
difficulty in tlie way of their obtaining sucli 
articles either from their inaccessible ness, or 
the want of means of conveyance to remote 
districts. It is admitted that the power of tlie 
natives to purchase is small, and that a taste 
for European articles is not yet formed among 
the masses, however it may partially exist 
among the natives of rank. Yet while the 
exports of India liave been increasing out of 
all propoilion to the imports, Ulr. H, Green, 
the professor of literature at Poonah College, 
in his work on the Deccan ryots, represents 
the grand want of India to bo increased ex¬ 
port, and the chief source of impoverisliment, 
the importation of foreign comhiodities. His 
^vords are ;—“ The great desiderata are—more 
varieties of induBtry, and, above all things, 
more eligible and more abundant exports. 
Under our rule an unheard-of portion of the 
revenue of the countiy is spent for foreign 
commodities, A governor, a member ot 
council, a judge,, or a collector, does not, as 
a native rajah or jagheerdar would, spend his 
income on crowds of retainers and hangers 
on of all kinds, creating a large demand for 
bajrec, jo^varee, ghee, and glioor^—he requires 
Long-Acre carriage.s, Arabian horses, French 
and Spanish wines, Parieiaii and London 
millinery, and a long list of foreign etceteras. 
The rich native also now imitates him in 
almost all these things, and even the com¬ 
paratively poor one expends ivhatever re¬ 
venue he may have, beyond wdiat is just 
sufficient to supply him with necessaries, in 
English doth and copper, and China silver 
and silk. This intense demand for foreign : 
commodities renders it of vital importance 
that the exports wdiich arc to pay for them—- 
and to provide also, if w-e are considering the 
case of all India, for the large tribute which 
ill various shapes we exact, but of wffiicb the 
Deccan probably pays no portion whatever—^ 
should be sucli as are in their turn greatly in 
demand among foreigners, and contain con- : 
siderable ■\''alue in small bulk, so ns to be 
easily and cheaply transported. Our rule 
will be light or heavy in India, almost in 
exact proportion to tlie facility or the diffi* 
culty which the country has in creating a 
demand abroad for its productg. Let us sup- 
VOL. r. 


pose a native prince and nobility—such ae 
Eajirao and the Mahratta sirdars—were to 
suddenly change tbeir tastes and habits, to 
dismiss the swarms of Brahmins hanging about 
them, and the sowars, peons, ghorawallas, 
and troops of idle servants, to whose maiuten- 
ance their revenues had hitherto been de¬ 
voted, to keep but few horses, and these 
purchased from the Persian Gulf instead of 
from the valley of the Ehcemthuvry, aud to 
spend, as we do, the revenues which sup¬ 
ported all these clependents in ever}^ variety 
of foreign luxury. The first effect, evidently, 
must be great misery to the classes thus de¬ 
prived of tlieir accustomed means of living; 
the second, that the money no longer finding 
its way tliTougii these to the grain and other 
provision dealers, and through them to the 
producers, these latter will not liave it to 
return to their rulers as re venue—the re will 
be a general inability to pay the former rales 
for land, and every symptom of poverty aud 
cl i stress. In the m e aiiiim e, th e foreign lux uri e s 
in question being at first paid for in silver, 
the drain of this from the province will liave 
produced falling prices, When these have 
fallen low enough to make it profitable to 
export the rude produce of the country, the 
drain will stop, and the foreign goods be 
henceforth paid for by these greatly dete¬ 
riorated products.” 

That the improvement of India will keep 
pace witli her importation of useful foreign 
commodities in exchange for her own produc¬ 
tions is so obvious to all who are acquainted 
with the principles of political economy, that 
it is surpri&ing to find men of note regarding, 
her imports of the produce of other lands a 
disadvantage, aud her exports for specie as 
her real profit. The lessons of a distinguished 
political economist might he studied by this 
class of the friends of Indian progress with 
advantage :—Tlic commerce of one country 
with anotlier is, in fact, merely an extension 
of that division of labour by which so many 
benefits are conferred upon the human race. 
As the same country is rendered the richer 
by tlie trade of one province with another, so 
its labour becomes thus infinitely more divided 
and more productive than it could otherwise 
have been ; and as the mutual supply to one 
another of all the accommodations which one 
province has and the otlier wants multiplies 
the accommodation of the whole, the coun¬ 
try becomes tliiis, in a wonderful degree, more 
opulent and happy. The same beautiful 
train of consequences is observable in the 
wmrid at large-—that great empire of wdiicli 
the diilerent kingdoms and tribes of men may 
be regarded as the provinces. In this mag¬ 
nificent empire, too, one province is favour- 
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able to tlie production of one species of 
accommodation, and anotlier province to an¬ 
other, By their mutual interconree they are 
enabled to sort and distribute their labour as 
most peculiarly suits the genius of each par¬ 
ticular spot. The labour of the Iiuniaii race 
thus becomes much more productive, and 
every species of accomniodatioTi is afforded in 
much greater abundance, Tiie same number 
of labourers whose efforts miglit have been 
expended in producing a very insignidcant 
quantity of home-made luxuries may thus, in 
Great Britain, produce a quantity of articles 
for exportation, accommodated to the wants 
of other places, and peculiarly suited to the 
genius of Britain to furnish, which will pur¬ 
chase for her an accumulation of the luxuries 
of every quarter of the globe.” * 

Tiie articles now chiefly imported by India 
are those which are rendered necessary or 
desirable by the presence of her conquerors ; 
but the wealthy natives also consume many 
European pi^oduets. The industrial population 
of India use little of the foreign articles which 
are set dmvn upon her shores* The following 
account of her imports by Stoeqneler gives too 
glowing a picture of what, nevertheless, is sub- 
Btantially true :—The imports of India com¬ 
prise every single product of Europe that can 
be calculated to improve the comfort or pro¬ 
mote the luxury of man in a civilized state. 
The raw cotton received from her is returned, 
after it has passed through the looms of 
Manchester, Preston, and Paisley, in millions 
of 3 ^aTds, Hundreds of ships from England, 
the Clyde, from France, and tlie lJuited 
■States, visit her ports annually, laden with 
hardware and cutlery, ndth wines, ales, hams, 
cheeses, woollens, rich glass manufactui'es, 
books, bronze articles, steam-engines, print¬ 
ing-presses, varieties of iron and brass ma¬ 
chines, paper, hats, carriages, horses, furni¬ 
ture—-in short, every production of nature, 
every offspring of the handiwork of man, ex¬ 
cepting sucii articles as are only adapted to 
the severest Irosty'region3, are carried to 
India. TJie carrying trade between Europe 
and India is conducted in vessels of all dmien- 
sions, from three to fifteen hundred tons, 
Tlie steamers which idy round the Oaiie, and 
between the Red, Sea and India, carry but a 
small amount of cargo,” The aggregate value 
of this commerce, thus described with so much 
warmth, is, so far as exports from the British 
Isles are concerned, not much larger than 
that taken by some of our thinly peopled 
colonies inhabited by our owu race* 

The exports of India are Indeed surprising 
in their variety, and vast in value. The 
writer last exuoted thus describes them :—“ It 
’ John Stuart Mill. 
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would be clififieult in describing the produce 
of India, which constitutes her exports, to 
distinguish very mmutely between ivhat Las 
been grown and manufactured within tlie 
vast continent, and what has been conveyed 
thither from tbo Malayan peninsula, the 
islands of the Eastern Arebipekgo, China, 
Persia, d:c., for the purpose of being re- 
shipped* An enumeration alone can bo 
given of the articles wdiich are broiiglit to 
England and carried to other lands, leaving 
to persons interested in such inquiries to dis- 
ting'uisli between the absolute offspring of tlie 
soil of India, and the goods of which her ports 
have temporarily become the emporia* Ac¬ 
cording, then, to the returns to which accesf) 
lias been obtained, the gi'and exports from 
India consist of indigo, sugar, cotton, salt¬ 
petre, opiiiiu, silk, rice, pepper, bet el-nuts, 
coffee, teak-timber, tobacco, drugs, dye-sfnffs, 
siigar-candy, cocoa-nut oil, cochineal, coir, 
wax, giugerj cowries (shells), shawls, tama¬ 
rinds, talc, chillies : all these are undoubtedly 
the produce of India proper* Of the follow¬ 
ing very many may he from India, but the 
most part are yielded by the islands and 
coasts in her vicinity, and the empire of 
China i —^Tea, ivorvj lac, gold and silver fila¬ 
gree-■work, cornelians, ghee, gi'ain, oils, 
putcliock, seeds, soap, horses, sarda, cassia, 
turmeric, ambergris, Colombo root, elephants' 
teeth, fish maws, aandal-wood, zedoaiy, coarse 
piece goods, nankeen, dried fruits, tortoise' 
shell, cinnamon, arrack, a re ka-nuts, wild 
lioney, precious stones, copperas, pearls, car¬ 
pets, dboll, flax, hemp, hides, horns, black 
salt, copper, tin, lead, wood-oil, earth-oil, 
dammer, silvej', naptha, birds' nests, timber, 
rattans, gold-dust, camphor, gnni benjamin, 
argils' feathers, kajipnt oil, cJoi^es, nutmegs, 
brimstone, birds of paradise, gum copal, civet, 
salt, rose-wnter, otter of roses, sapau-wood, 
totenague, shrimp caviar, cones, dragons' 
blood, borax, and a multitude of drugs and 
cotton piece goods of rude manufacture/' 

To state the exact quantities of all these 
different articles imported into Great Eritaiii 
and Ireland would be scarcely possible or 
necessary, A return moved for by ilr. Grea¬ 
son, shows that there were imported in 

185G from ])laces ivithiu the limits of the 
East India Company's charter and other parts 
(among other articles)—542,380 lbs. of aloe?, 
4G5X cwt. of borax (refined), 4605 cwt* of 
camplior (unrefined), 7,840,703 canes or rat¬ 
tans, 10,085 cw't, of cowries, 56,267 lbs. of 
cubebs, 92GG cw t. of elepbants’ teeth, 1288 of 
gum asafeetida, 70,870 cw4, of gum Arabic, 
14,766 of gum sliellac, and 10,875 of lac dye; 
15,567 cwt of gritta percha, 1,603,626 ewl, of 
raw hemp, 658,156 cwt of raw hides, and 
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3/23S41Glbft. of tatiTied liicles; 30^93 cwt of I 
castor 01 Ij 192,434 lbs* of rhubarb, 32*694 | 
quarters of rough rice, and 3,692,001 cwt. of 
rice (not rough or in bush); 8013 cwt* of saf¬ 
flower, 137,068 cwt* of sago, 387,639 cwt. of ^ 
saltpetre, 1*180,180 quarters of flax and lin¬ 
seed, 264,920 quarters of rape ^ seed, and 
426,183 lbs. of seuna; 9,398,911 lbs. of raw 
silk, 601,461 pieces of coralis, cboppas, ban- 
dauas. Tussore cloths, llomals, and faiTeties, , 
34,460 lbs. of China crape shawls, scarfs, and 
handkerchiefs, 20,337 yards of China damask, 
and 18,622 pieces of Pongee liandkerchiefs; 
1,408,021 lbs* of cassia liguca, 119,270 lbs. 
of cassia buds, 781,231 lbs. of ciuuamon, 
l,D02,3l€51bs, of cloves, 14,03dcwt* of ginger, 
18,112 lbs. of maee, 462,600 lbs* of nutmegs, 
10,810,398 lbs* of pepper, 69,282 cud. of block 
tin, 13,761 cwt. of imbleached beeswax, and 
21,620 loads of teak-wood* 

The year 1857, notwitlistau cling the war i 
in China and the revolt in India, afforded 
many indications of the vast expansion our 
oriental commerce is destined to receive* 
Accounts moved for by ]Mu*Gregson, M.F*, 
and published by command of the Honourable 
the House of Commons, show that the de¬ 
clared value of the British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to the East India Company’s terri¬ 
tories and Oeylon in the year 1857 amounted 
to, in all, £13,080,662, against £11,807,439, 
£10,927,694, £10,025,969, and £8,185',695, 
in the preceding years 1856,1855, 1854, and 
1853. The exports of home produce to India 
last year included £208,288 worth of ai^parel, 
slops, and haberdashery; £337,504 of arms 
and ammumtion; £267,733 of ale and beer; 
£591,183 of brass and copper goods ■ £171,519 
of coals, t^7C*; £5,786,471 of cotton manufac¬ 
tures, and £1,147,379 of cotton yarn; for 
hardwares and cutlery, £318,878 ; for iron 
and .steel, £1,736,440; £100,401 wth of 
linen nianufactures and yarn; £558,954 of 
machinery and milhvork: £160,837 of sta¬ 
tionery ; and £552,767 of woollen manufac¬ 
tures and yarn* Umbrellas and parasols, so 
necessary in an Indian climate, figure for 
£69,330 only, and silk goods for £10,374 
only* 

The articles imported into the United 
Kingdom from India and Chiua in 1857, and 
actually entered for liome consumption, in- 
dueled 35,965 lbs* of ciinmmon, 166,981 lbs* 
of cloves, 24,740,162 lbs* of coffee, 31,178 
quarters of wheat, 5300 ewfc* of raw ginger, 
162,440 lbs* of nutmegs, 3,200,956 lbs* of 
pepper* 1,356,410 cwt* of riee (not rough nor 
in husk), and 16,862 quarters of roiigli (husk) 
rice, 129,211 cwt* of sago, 90,136 pieces of 
bandanas, corahs, clioppas. Tussore cloths. 


Eomals, and taffetics, 4G39 gallons of rum, 
1,083,118 cwt* of unrefined sugar, aud 
859,543 Ihs* of tea* A large quantity of 
wool was imported, hut none of it appears to 
have ho ell entered for home consumption, 
although free of duty. The value of the 
above exports from Eiiglaud to India is not 
given. To China last year were exported 
British produce and manufactured goods to 
the value of £2,450,307, ajramst £3/216,123 
in ISoC, £1,377,944 in 1855, and £1,000,716 
in 1854* i\Iore than one moiety, amounting 
to £1,573,828, was composed of cotton goods, 
while woollens figured for £285,852, cotton 
yarn for £158,081, and lead and shot for 
£92,623* The articles imported from China 
to this country in 1857, and entered for actual 
consumption in the United Kingdom, included 
82,491 lbs* of ginger, 3514 pieces of bandanas 
and other silk handkerchiefs, 67,071,187 lbs* 
of tea (increased from 57,621,231 lbs. in 
1853)* 

Tlie number of British ships that entered 
inwards (India and China) in 1857 amounted, 
respectively, to 096 aud 88, and the numher 
of foreign vessels (India aud China) to 73 and 
14. At the same time 738 British and 239 
foreign vessels cleared outwards (India), aud 
123 English and 79 foreign vessels (China), 

Buck of the readers of this work as reside 
in London, or resort to it, and desire to Imve 
a good general idea of the commerce of India, 
should visit the neAV museum at the East India 
House* There specimens of the natural x^ro- 
duotions and raannfactures of India are ar¬ 
ranged in a maimer to afford instruction even 
to the mere casual observer; to the nierchaiiE:, 
the Btatesinaii, the man of science, and the 
liistorian, the collection must afford impoitaut 
information and profound This 

wonderful collection had its origin in the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851, 
when the East Indian collection arrested the 
attention of every visitor by its sumptuous 
riches and variety* The idea of a permanent 
collection arose from the deep interest which 
tlie public sho^ved in the East Indian depart¬ 
ment of the Crystal Palace of 1851* The 
Indian com^^artment in that edifice was super¬ 
intended hy Dr. Forbes Boyle, whose labours 
for the welfare of British India have been so 
persevering and mtelJigent, especially in re¬ 
ference to the cultivation of cotton and other 
fibres applicable to maunfactures* 

The first apartment in the new museum is 

the model room,” the collections in which 
illustrate the social and industrial life of India. 
Specimens of agricultural instruments, mami- 
factiiring tools and machinery, are suggestive 
of the way in w^hich produce is cultivated and 
gathered to the markets for exchange. The 
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model room is, Eowever, more connected with 
tho social life of India, presenting mimatiire 
law coTirts, dwellings,himiture, sepoy encainp- 
meiitBj ; the other apartments are set apart 
for indnstria! ohjects. The hrst of these, 
which is presented to the visitor's notice, is 
leather; that of Sladras, which is wholly 
manufactured by natives, is much inferior to 
the Bengal, where the \Yorli:men are super¬ 
intended by Europeans, 

Paper is another manufacture which draws 
attention by its variety, and the information 
imparted as to the material from which it is 
made, hut not from its excellence. The 
giumy bags, made of jute fibre, in whicli rice 
and other commodities have been packed, are, 
w hen no longer of use for their original pur¬ 
poses, converted into paper by the natives, and 
tlie process displays some ingeimity. The i 
plantain leaf and other vegetable fibres are 
also used for this purpose, European paper 
is in request for all purposes of importance, 
and this article is likely to become a valuable 
commodity. 

Mat-work, basket-work, and other manufac¬ 
tures from fibrous materials, although they 
interest the visitor, are not regarded with 
that sense of flieir imjiortance which they 
deserve. On another page the value of the 
fibrous plants of India will be examined, and 
the reader furnished with important informa¬ 
tion on this branch of Indian corameTce, 

The Indians have been long famous for 
metallurgy, and the, museum does justice to 
their gcuius in this respect. Akin in some 
degree to that art is jewellery, for wliicli, as 
shown in the chapter descriptive of Bengal, 
Benares lias obtained a reputation “ wide 
as the East/' Either alone, or as motmtings 
and settings for gems, the gold and silver-work 
of Benares, presented for inspection in the 
museum, is very beautiful, and will probably 
create a taste in the West for similar speci¬ 
mens of oriental art. There are ininimerable 
specimens of Bengal jew^cliery, and some from 
other province.^, bangles, rings, bracelets, 
brooches, tassel knots for dresses, hookah 
mouthpieces, and many other objects of dis¬ 
play or luxury. The Trichinopoly filigree- 
work is as light and elegant as that of Malta 
or Genoa. There are some rose-cut chains 
here w'hieh are perfect marvels of the gold¬ 
smith’s art. So Bninute is the cliasing of* the 
pattern of the rose in each link, that, unaided 
by a magnifying power, the eye is unable 
to trace the delicate outline and beauty of 
foniL There is a companioii chain, also from 
Trichinopoly, in wdiieli the little links are 
dratvn so close together as to be only visible 
on the closest inspection. It is difficult at 
first to believe that it is anything but a mere 


length of solid gold wire, and only when ex¬ 
amined in the hand does its perfect flexibility 
be tr a y its in an n e r o f cons t r uc t ion. IT e re a r e 
two waistbands, consisting one of eight and 
one of sixteeii of these fairy-like chains, w hich 
appear as bunches of golden thread, and are 
fastened with gold clasps, set with emeralds 
and rubies. From various parts of the Bengal 
presidency Bome splendid examples of native 
jew^elied-trork Jiave been obtained, rich with 
barbaric pomp and gold/' Tliere is a superb 
necklace of gold set with pearls and emeralds, 
a gold bracelet, enamelled on tlie inner side, 
and the outer thickly set with pearls and 
diamonds; a necklace of emeralds, pearls, and 
rubies; a bracelet of three rows of large dia¬ 
monds, about ninety in number, wdth a num¬ 
ber of cnrioiisJy-formed gold and sih'er aifice- 
boxes. how^ever, the visitor wishes to 

obtain a fair idea of the extent to which jew’eJs 
are worn by oiiental princes, he must examine 
the great Ihiujeet Singh's portrait, painted by 
a native artist Rnnjcet is represented as 
sitting at liis durbar. Bound liis neck is a 
string of 280 pearls, said to be, as a necklace 
of jewels of that kind, the largest and most 
valuable in the world. This innguificeut 
ornament has recently been presented to her 
Majesty. His head-dress is a perfect mass of 
rubies and emeralds, wliile cm liis arras is re¬ 
presented a cluster of armlets of jew'els of 
apparently immense size and value, one of the 
finest, a noble eraerald, being spoilt by having 
a hole drilled through it in order to thread 
it oil to the band over which it passes. A 
curious contrast to these raagnificent samples 
of oriental jew’elleiy is afforded by the display 
of tlie rude personal ornaments of tlie hill 
tribes of Thibet. Here are enormous silver 
cliains of great weiglit, and such strength as to 
carry Iieavy arms anti accoutrements; with 
native charm rings anti rough-looking brace¬ 
lets, fitted in style and form to be the massive 
ornaments of such half-savage tribes. Con¬ 
spicuous among these oruaments is a broad 
band of scarlet doth, dotted with cnrioiis 
rough greenish stones, which look like coarse 
discoloured pebbleB. They are, however, 
turquoises of the largest size and purest 
water, and wliicli, though uncut and unpo¬ 
lished, are still of considerable value. Tlie 
gems are found amid the mountains of Thibet; 
but the hiU tribes, thougli aw^are of their being 
of some value, are miacquamted with the 
method of polishing them, and so, in the 
rude w-ay w e have mentioned, adopt them in 
their natural state as personal ornaments. 
The massiveness of the solid silver armlets, 
of which many are sometimes 'worn at once 
by the Hindoo wmmen, go far to explain the 
I disappearance of such immense amounts of 
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silver as liave been imported into India and | 
Cliina. 

References Lave been made, in the geo- 
grapiiical descriptions given on former pages, 
to the taste and ingenuity of tbe natives of 
India and China in wood-carving and in¬ 
laying ; tbe specimens in tbe ninsenm will 
unfold the exquisite worliinansliip of the 
East in these departments, to many, other¬ 
wise, not likely to see it. Carving and in¬ 
laying of ivory and metals rank in the same 
category of works of skill, patience, and taste, 
and these are also so assorted in their proller 
compartments as to enable the beholder to 
examine them with minute and discriminative 
interest. Probably no carvings from Indian j 
not even the ivory-work of Dombay—surpass 
those in pith." This substance is lite¬ 
rally what its name expresses; it is taken 
from a certain plant, and is of a most deli¬ 
cate white colour. It is lighter than cork. 
The substance is usefui for common purposes, 
such as the ** pith caps ” furnished to the 
European and native soldiery as a protection 
ft'orn the sun; while tlie o]iprcs&ive weight 
of other coveringa for the head, whicli would 
])rove effectual against the sun, is avoided. 
In this pith the natives execute beautiful 
tigures: temples, shrines, tombs, palaces, are 
admirably represented; as are also tbe dif¬ 
ferent castes and callings of the native popu¬ 
lation. The stone and marble-work is, in 
some cases admirable, but far behind the ex¬ 
ecution of our own sculptors. 

Bareilly, Scinde, the Punjaub, and Cashmere, 
have gained reputation for lacker-work, which 
is produced as an article of much-priced 
taste and commerce in these places, for the 
rest of India. The specimens iu the indus¬ 
trial rooms at Leadenhall Street are exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful. The ntimber of articles made 
from lac in India is almost unlimited, and they 
are adapted both to domestic and household 
purposea as well as to personal ornament. 
The lackered w are differs from the lac-work, 
inasmuch as it consists only of a thin coating 
of the gum being laid over a wooden surface, 
\vhich is subsequently adorned with the artist's 
designs. The reputation of Lahore for the 
extreme beauty of its lackered ware stands 
foremost among ail the cities of India. The 
lackered or japanned ware of China differs 
from that of India in being fomied of a suc¬ 
cession of coats of an extremely poisonous 
vegetable gum, which exudes from a plant 
spontaneously, and is as different in its mode 
of production as it is in its after method of 
ornamentation. How the delicate effects of 
colour of the Indian lackered-work are pro¬ 
duced, or by what means it is that the com- J 
hi nation of bright glowing colours is made to I 


present the neutralised bloom which seems to 
cover the whole surface of each article, is a 
subject which lias often engaged the attention 
of OUT artists with a view of applying the de¬ 
corative prmciplGS of this ware to siiiiiiar 
ornamental work iu England. Some ol these 
lackered coffers and caskets from Caslnuere 
and Lahore are of rare beauty, a rosc-weter 
sprinkler from tbe latter city being especially 
interest ing of its kind. 

Tbe Indian pottery resembles that of Egypt ; 
some vessels in stone and metal are elegantly, 
and even classically, formed. 

The Bidree-work, which consists in the in¬ 
laying of silver upon iron surfaces, is worthy 
close inspection. It is applied in tlie orna¬ 
mentation of cups and vases. 

The specimens of arms are curious. It is 
the custom of the native troo^jers serving the 
native princes in India to prepare their sharp 
swords from the woru-out swords of our 
dragoons. The steel scabbards of our men 
prevent their weapons from retaining the 
proper edge, but the scabbards of the na¬ 
tives tend rather to promote keenness. Long 
Rajpoot and short Goorklia weapons, and 
Santal spears, have a place in the exhibi¬ 
tion. The old nialchlock, and, what is re¬ 
markably strange, tbe old revolver musket, are 
to be seen side by side. Long before Colt or 
Adams thought of the revolving principle in 
ffrearms, it w as used in the Deccan. Sir 
David Baird, sixty years ago, obtained, at 
Seringapatam, tbe specimen now displayed at 
tbe India-bonse. The frequenters of the old 
museum will remember the beautiful camel 
guns; in the new also there is a place pro¬ 
vided for them. 

In the department known as the large 
room ” nianufactnrers and political economists 
will fincl subjects of interest, and lovers ot art 
will be no less gratified by taste in design. 
Ill the gallery of the large room raAV products 
are set out—not only those \isually inqiorted, 
but such as have lately been introduced to 
public notice in India by men of science. On 
tbe basement of tliis great room tbe articles 
manufactured from these raiv products are 
arranged. Woven worlt of rich variety and 
rare beauty is to be seen there. Muslins 
from Dacca, shawls from Cashmere, exqui¬ 
sitely delicate, tasteful alike iu fabrication and 
design, meet the eye. The woven brocade 
and embroidery are beyond description ele¬ 
gant and attractive. The patterns on some 
of these wmrks arc European, but the native 
designs are in character with those cf tbe 
remotest antiquity. McCulloch, in bis Com¬ 
mercial JJictwnari/, labours to prove that 
progress is as easy in India as in the Hbst, 
and that the allegations of unchanging, or 
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very slowly tastes and tnlents ai‘6 

without foimdation. The quotations mads 
by that author to establish a view which 
Bceras rather taken up from the adectatlon of 
originality than from a i:)roof of its soundness^ 
do not acGompliali the purpose for whicli they 
are adduced. Xo writer has ever alleged 
that all oriental minds are cast, as it were, in 
11 mould, and that there is no modification of 
the thought or feeling of an oriental com' 
muuity. But what is affirmed is obviously 
true—that the spirit of one age is In the main 
the spirit of another; and that however 
diversified the circumstances of a people, and 
the events of a nation in the East, their clia^ 
racteristica remain the same, and their habits 
and customs retain the ancient type, even 
when modified by the most startling revolu¬ 
tions and conquests : like tlie sea, which 
ebbs and flows, is calm and clear as the light 
it reflects, or is tossed and broken amidst the 
tumults and gloom of storms, yet it is still the 
great sea, fathomless alike in calm or conflict— 
yielding obedience to the same laws, per¬ 
forming ill nature the same functions, and 
exhibiting evermore, amidst all varieties of 
action, the same characteristics. Many a 
tempest of war and passion liave broken over 
the multitudes of tlie oriental ivorkl, many a 
season of profound agitation—such as hope, 
triumph, fear, or fanaticism can create-—has 
shaken tribes, kingdoms, and empires, but, 
after all, they settle down again into the 
sameness of the past, as the waves of the 
ocean no longer beaten by the storm. If 
Mr. M^Oulloch had seen the East India Com¬ 
pany's exhihitiou of Indian art and manufac¬ 


ture, he would have found sufficient proof that, 
within the meaning really attached to sucli 
assertions, the orientalist of two thousand 
“ years ago was the type of the orientalist of 
to-day. The mental impression left on those 
textile fabrics, which are treasured as relics 
of the past, is the same as that whieli is now 
impressed upon the costly manufactures of 
Hindoos tan, and of surrounding nations. 
This identity of style between the present 
and the past of the Eastern world is not 
incompatible with invention and improve¬ 
ment, but these are in a wonderful manner 
still made to express the same cast of thought, 
and the same idiosyncrasy of taste. The 
wings of brilliant beetles are, with extraor- 
dmaryingenuit}^, introduced iufo embroidered 
work; this has been a very old practice in 
China: the notices which have appeared in 
the press, of the peculiar effect of this comhi- 
uation as a novelty, arc, therefore, erroneous. 

In the room where the teas of the venerable 
merchants of the East India ^Company were 
periodically put up to auction, some of the 
more tasteful cxcciitions of Indian ingenuity 
are now exhibited; the room itself having 
been, by the skill of Mr. iJigby Wyatt, trans¬ 
formed into an Indian temple. In proportion 
as the commerce and material progress of 
India are subjects of interest, the contents of 
those rooms will be objects of intelligent 
study, Xo hooka on Indian commerce, and no 
histories, can convey the vivid impressions, or 
afford the ample information on this class of 
subjects, wffiioh the inspection of these pro¬ 
ducts of nature and art from our Eastern 
empire imparts. 


CHAPTER XXII, 

CQ^iUMBliCE {Cmt£hiiied) —CE1M ARTICLES OR INDIAN COMMERCE. 


Havixo stated tho general character of the 
conimerce of British India, it is yet important to 
]>oint attention to particular fentnues of it as 
deserving especial notice; for amidst the great 
variety of Indian productions snitablc to other 
realms, there are some of predominating im¬ 
portance, Several, which have uot as yet 
become objects of general inquiry, are of such 
a character as to afford hope that their intro¬ 
duction to distant markets ’will tend to the 
advantage of the world, as well as the in¬ 
creased prosperity of the territory in wdiich 
they are produced. 

Among all the articles of Indian trade, 
none attracts more attention in England than 


that of cotton. In a former chapter^ cottou 
was noticed as a production of India, and it 
was intimated that on a future page the sub¬ 
ject would be more fully treated. The cul¬ 
ture and the commeice are two different 
branches of the Indian cotton question. On 
the pages already referred to the former was 
noticed both as to its difficulties and advan¬ 
tages, In consequence of the superiority of 
the American grown cotton, efforts W'cre put 
forth by the East India Company to iuU'oduee 
seeds from the United States, and cultivatoTS 
from that country. This has been done for a 
series of years, and tbe result of those expe- 
* Cliap, i. pp. 18, 19. 
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limeiits has hmn a history of failurea, la | 
some places the climate was too moiatj ia , 
others too dry ; one class of experinieats was 
made where tlie soil was too rich, another ' 
w'here the soil was too poor : and althongli in 
a few plaees—as at Surat, and on the Ava 
coast—success attended the attempts to culti¬ 
vate the American quality, generally they did 
not succeed. Dr. lioyle places the impedi¬ 
ments Avliieli exist in the clianatie conditions 
necessary for the American species in the 
following light:—The great difficulty in 
applying irrigation to cotton in India is that 
you have to deal with a plant ivhich has been 
raised in the rainy season, and which neces¬ 
sarily has all the habits of one accustomed to 
moisture both of soil and climate; and yet it 
is one of which you must check the luxuriant 
growth, if you wisli to have a sufficient pro¬ 
duction of flowers and fruit. This is done 
naturally in most plants by the heat and dry¬ 
ness of summer* and in Egypt, \vhere cotton 
is copiously irrigated, by the dryness of the 
climate. But in cultivating American cotton 
in India you have a moist wnather plant— 
that is, one with short roots and broad leaves— 
exposed suddenly to dryness, when, from the 
clearness of the sky and the heat of the sun, 
there must necessarily be copious evaporation. 
The Indian species, which is a moistnre-and- 
drouglit-enduring plant, withstands both the 
suddenness and the violence of the changes, 
but then it only produces a short-stapled 
woolly cot tom” ^ 

The Indian cotton plant ( Gossj^ 2 ^inm Indi- 
cnnij and GoBst/pium herhaceuni of different 
botanists) grows over an extensive ai^ea of 
country. It tlirives in hot and comparatively 
temperate regions, in moist soils and dry. 
The North American species (Gossppvmu 
Barhademe) flourishes in certain low latitudes 
of the United States and in the West Indies. 
It grows in India in vanoiis places as an 
exotic, but it is not suited to the climate of 
India, which that of no part of America, 
north or south, resembles. The cliniatea of 
America hear, in various respects, striking 
similitude to those of China. In South Ame¬ 
rica the species of cotton which flourishes 
indigenously ( Go$sr/pm^ii Feruvtanum) differs 
from that wliicli is proper to North America, 
as well as that indigenous to India. In 
ancient Peruvian tombs cotton wool and 
cotton fabrics have been discovered, showdng 
that the species which grows there is indi¬ 
genous. 

When the vast extent of country on the 
American continent yet to be brought under 
culture, and the enterprise of such a popnla- 

* Oiiltiii'ff €CJid oJ‘ OqUoti iu J3y J. 
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tiou as now^ inhabits it, are taken into account, 
there does not seem the slightest prospect ot 
India being ever able to compete w-itii that 
region in the growth of the peculiar species 
of cotton indigenous to the American soil. 
Good and clean cotton has, however, been 
brought to market from various places in 
India; and it is certain that the species 
natural to the Indian soil cah he greatly im¬ 
proved, and may compete with much of that 
exported to Europe from America, because of 
the low price at w hich it can be sold. Al¬ 
though it is short in staple, and not easily 
spun by the maeliinea used for American cot¬ 
ton, yet the natives have for ages made a line 
thread from it, and wrought from that thread 
fabrics of great beauty. Its durability and 
streiigtli of fibre surpass those of the American 
species. It is also noticed for taking delicate 
dyes more readily, and for swelling in the 
bleacliiug, so that iahrics made from it have a 
closer texture than those made from American 
cotton. 

The ^^ast importance to English maniifac- 
tiirers of a large importation of eottoii from 
India may he at once understood by the 
diminishing supply of American cotton in 
proi^ortiou to tlie demand. The consump¬ 
tion of cotton in Great Britain for the past 
five years has not exhibited that steady in¬ 
crease wliicli many ha%^e imagiued who ha^'e 
been accustomed to look only at the extension 
of our export trade, as indicated by the tables. 
Thus, our consumption of cotton, which, in 
1853, reached €54,274,000 lbs., rose in 185G 
to 810, ^75,000 lbs., and fell again last year 
to 735,G5€,2501bs.; bo that onv cousumption 
of cotton in 1857 exceeds our consumption in 
1853 only by 81-,282,250 lbs., while it is less 
Ithan that of 1853 by 83,718J501bs. But 
W’hile this fluctuation is observable in the 
actual amount of cotton cousiimecl, there lias 
been, for the most part, a steady iucrease in 
the average cost of the m\v material, which 
has risen from £18,3€5,000, in 1853, to 
£20,200,000 in 1856. The total value of 
production of thread, yarns, and niamifactured 
goods, for the year 1853, is set down at 
£5€,T49,300, ibr 1855 at £€1,484,000, and 
for 1857 at £5€,212,90y; or, deducting the 
cost of cotton, Ac., the profits upon the 
manufacture may he taken—for 1853, at 
£38,384,300; for 185€, at £3T,52€,000; and 
for 1857, at £30,012,909. In other w'ords, 
tbs increase in the cost price of cotton (the 
difference hetivecu G^^., and 8d. per lb.) 
lias reduced the profits on the manufacture in 
Great Britain £858,300 iu tho year 1856, and 
and £8,371,391 in the year 1857, as compared 
with the year 1853, 

Fears are natural]ly entertained of the 
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iucrease of prices in tlic Englisli market, and, 
in case of war wdtli the United States, of such 
a failure iu the supply of the raw material as 
would ruin the manufacture. Under these 
circumstaucea, inquiry has been made by the 
goveriment, the East India Company, and 
the merchants and mamifacturers of LiTcrpool 
and Manchester as to the prospects of in¬ 
creasing the import from India. Egypt, it is 
true, supplies a certain quantity. The French 
settlers at Algiers are sanguine that the 
colony will become extensively cotton pro- 
duciug; and the famous African traveller. 
Dr. Livingstone, believes tliat there are 
various districts whicli he lias explored suit¬ 
able to the growth of the commodity, but as 
yet none of these sources can ho relied on. 

Coiiceriiiiig the efforts of the French, in 
April, 18o8, tlie Monitem' published a report 
made to the emperor by Marshal Vaillaat, on 
llie subject of the cultivation of cotton in 
Algeria, in whicli he communicated the deci¬ 
sion come to by the jury appointed to award 
the anuufd pri^ie of 20,000/. given by his 
majesty, from his privy purse, to tlie colonist 
who should make the greatest progress in 
that branch of agriculture. The report begins 
by stating that the season of 1857 was very 
unfavourable to the cotton grounds, from the 
abundant rains and the lateness of the spiing. 
On several points the land prepared for sowing 
had been torn up by inundations, and in others 
the growing plants had been washed away. 
In addition to this, the liumldity had caused 
fevers, and workmen became very scarce and. 
costly. Notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, the extent of the cotton grounds 
ivhich escaped those causes of destruction was 
not less than in the preceding year. The 
total superfices amounted to 1600 hectares 
(21 acres each), divided as follow's :—Pro%dnce 
of Algiers, 175 liectares ; of Constantine, 
522 hectares; and of Oran, 903 hectares. 
From this it appears that the provinces of 
the east and west gained as much as had 
been lost in. 1857 by that of Algiers, 
where the cultivation of tobacco more and 
more absorbs ground, capital, and manual 
labour. The report of the jury goes on to 
say, that tlie number of planters among the 
European colonists had not sensibly increased, 
but confidence in future success was unabated. 
Considerably more care was evinced by them 
in the selection of their ground for planting, 
and constant improvementB were being made 
ill the mode of cultivation, irrigation, <fcc. 
The number of native ytlauters is stated, by 
the report, to be steadily increasing, and last 
year had reached to six hundred ; but there 
still remains much to be done, in giving them 
instruction in the best mode of carrying on 
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their agricultural operations in this branch. 
The jury report contains the following state¬ 
ment*—There is every reason to anticipate 
a triumphant future in the cultivation of cotton 
ill Algeria. Let the colonists persevere ; let 
them adopt tlie use of instruments w^orked by 
animals, and every other means to diniimsli 
tlie coat of cultivation; let them contmuc to 
attend minutely to the selection of their seed, 
in order to preserve the purity of the quality, 
and the production ^\iU anijJy remunerate 
them for their trouble. . The government, on 
its side, will pursue its task and contmne its 
encouragements/ Improvements and usetul 
experiments will always be the object of its 
special care; and nothing will he neglected 
to malte tJic cultivation of cotton enter into 
the Jmbits of the people.’' The jury concludes 
hy re com men ding that the emperor's pri^e 
of 20,000 f with the gold medal, should he 
awarded to 31. Colonna de Cinarca, for his 
cultivation of cotton at Habra, in the province 
of Oran, and that honourable mention should 
be made of other planters who had competed 
for the prize. It is obvious that the Freuch 
emperor, alive to the importance of the latter 
manufacture to France, has resolved to test 
thoroughly the capaVdlities of his great Air lean 
colony for the production of the staple. It 
would be a folly if the goverument of India, 
a country where, for three thousand years, 
the people excelled in the manufacture, should 
he indifferent, or tardy, or illiberal. 

The grand impediment to the preparatiou 
of cotton in India for exportation to Europe, 
is the irregularity of the demand. The 
English manufacturers will not buy Indian 
cotton wdiile they can get Amencaa at a price 
that will at all remunerate them; it depends, 
tlierefore, upon the sup2>ly from America 
whether the Indian ex^mrts sell remunera¬ 
tively at Liverpool. Of the entire quantity 
of cotton imported into and manufactured in 
tlie United Kingdom, nearly four-fifths in 
quantity, and more than four-fifths in value, 
on au average of years, is obtained from the 
United States. During the five years 1861 
to 1855 the proportion of the total quantity 
was seventy-eight per cent., and during the 
ten years pireceding, from 1841 to 1851, it 
was eighty-one per cent. The American 
bales containing more cotton than those from 
other countries, the proportion may be taken 
at four-fifths of the whole imported. The 
supply from India has always been most irre* 
gular, beiug regulated by the price of Anie- 
ricaii cotton far more than hy its own quality. 
lYhenever the supply from the United States 
promises to be deficient, or the demand for 
consumption rapidly increases, raising prices 
rapidly, Indian cotton arrives to supplement 
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tlie American imports. Last year (18oT) tlie 
feliort crop in America ratsed the price in 
India to such an extent as to bring 220,000 
hales more than ever had been known* This 
arises from the dirty state of the samples 
hronght from India* To remedy the evil 
and seeiire a good supply, the late agent of 
the Honourable East India Company, in 
his last publication on cotton,"*^ was of 
opinion that the estahliahment of agencies in 
India hy the Lancashire merchants noidd 
obviate the difficulties, and obtain a regular 
and clean supply, adapted to the English 
market In a report f on the subject of tlie 
cotton culture in 1836, the company intimated 
what the work of Dr. iloyle coiffirms in 1857, 
that tlie better adaptation of tlie machinery 
used ill the spinning-mills of the north of 
England to tlie short staple of the Indian 
species would much promote the importation 
of this product at the English ports. 

Mr. Mackny, a- talented and enterprising 
gentleman in Lancashire, ^dsited, India on 
behalf of the cotton trade some years ago, and 
reports made by him to the various chambers 
of commerce in Ijancashire substantially bear 
out the opinion conveyed in these pages, that 
the hope of improvement is in proper atten¬ 
tion being paid to the commerce ratlier than 
the enltivatioii* A Lancashire merchant, in 
a letter dated the 18th of Marcli, 1858, thus 
expressed himself on this subject:—“Since 
hir* hlackay made his report to the chambers 
of commerce of Liverpool, i\Ianchester, Black- 
burn, and Glasgow, no improvement has 
appeared; the Indian cotton is still irregular 
in quantity as well as inferior in quality* 
Several steps, however, have been taken since 
Mi\ Mackay's visit to India towards a right 
knowledge of what is to be done. It is now 
admitted that attention must be directed 
to cotton commerce more than to cotton 
culture* The Indian cultivators must be left 
to grow their own native cotton in their own 
way. The attempt to cultivate the American 
species of cotton in India has proved a failure* 
British enterprise must be confined to getting 
the native cotton in better condition, and at a 
cheaper rate to the home market, where the 
supply will thus be both larger and more 
regular. The government has its part to do 
ill improving the means of transit in India to 
the coast, and in, by better police, giving pro¬ 
tection to Europeans. The chambers of com- 

* of ike Meaeures ^Mch have been adopted in 

India for the Improved Culture of Cotton^ By J. Forbes 
Royle, M.D., P.R*g* 

I Meport^ and Dooumenfe conneofed teitk Ike I^roeeed^ 
ivffs qf ike India Compmujin ’Regard to tkeCuUure \ 
and klauufaciure of CoUonj Wool^ Raw Silk, mid Indigo ' 
in bidia, 1 
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me tec have tlieir part to do in establishing 
agencies in the cotton-growing districts, for 
managing every operation after the growing 
I of the crop, which is now carelessly collected, 
carelessly cleaned, carelessly housed* and 
carelessly packed. Native moneydenders 
and middlemen cany off iinnicuse profits, 
be.sides injuring the eommercc hy systematic 
frauds and adnlteratioiis. All this would at 
once be lemedicd hy establishing European 
agencies for the purcliase of cotton* Many 
yeara wmuld not pass before the English 
market u ould obtain half its supply from the 
free labour of British India, instead of being 
so dependent on the slave states of America* 
At Liverpool in one week 1310 hales of Ame¬ 
rican sold from 4|d. to Sffl per Ib., and 30O 
Surats from If tZ. to Gd* per Jb. These Snrats 
are suitable for spinning any Jiefts under 
No* 40, although some Indian cotton is only 
fit for No, 10 yarn. Indian cotton of all 
kinds can be sold at a profit in Liverpool for 
the average of 3|d. per lb.; so that, with the 
improved quality wliich the establishment of 
agencies in the East would insure, there is 
ample margin for a vast increase of Indian 
cotton commerce, independently of any im¬ 
provements in its culture, to which attention 
has hitherto been chiefly turned.'* 

The opinion of Dr. lioyle as to the pro¬ 
spect of prices in England remunerating the 
enterprise of culture and exportation on the 
part of Indian ryots and English agents, and 
the connection of such a speculation with the 
prohability of a total failure of supply from 
America tlirougli war or other causes, is thus 
published in Ms work issued in 1857:— 
“ Alarm is justly excited iu the great manu- 
factiiring district of Lancashire, and wherever 
mnch cotton is employed, at tlie disastrous 
consequences which would ensue in case of a 
complete deprivation of the raw material, 
should war, or any other difficulty, occur 
with or among the present great sources of 
cotton supply* As this is not likely to occur 
without some premonitory notice, directions 
might be sent, and the ryots induced to in¬ 
crease their cultivation of cotton at almost 
any time, because sowing takes place m some 
part or other of India at all seasons of the 
year; hut few planters or merchants would 
venture to enter upon so extensive a specu¬ 
lation unless they had some eecurity that the 
state of tilings which required their exertion 
%vould he permanent eiiougli to re^^'ard tlieir 
labour, the more especially if they knew of 
or had studied the disastrous results to Indian 
merchants in former years. Thus, in the 
year 1818 there were imported from India 
S6,555,0<X) lbs* of cotton, but tlie inqxorts fell 
to 6,742,050 lbs, in the year 1822. But the 
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prices Lad risen from to 20|c2- in tke 
former, and ranged from to in the 
latter year. Tliough these prices would he 
considered favourable enough to encovtrage 
exports in the present day. Indeed, they 
have ranged, in the year 185G, from 4Idf. tip 
to 8c?. per lb. in the London market for Indian 
cotton.” The quantity of cotton imparted 
fioTii India during 185G was 466,781 lbs.; 
hut in 1857 (from the l&t of -January to the 
16tli of October) the iiii])orts increased, 
amounting to 564,666 lbs. 

Some of the Lancashire manufacturers urge 
colonizatioa as the best remedy for the diffi¬ 
culty in procuring the proper cultivation and 
cleaning of the commodity. Mr. Carpenter, 
an eminent London journalist,^ meets the 
objection urged to colonization on the score 
of climate in these lines We have more 
than once said that it is utterly al>stird to talk 
about the climate of India as forbidding Euro- 
]}ean eniigratioii, just as if men wlio settle 
unliesitatingly at Sierra Leone, Hong-Kong^ 
or Belize, would shrink from a residence in 
Bahar or the Pimjaub, or as if men could not 
live at their oun discretion, wlicre otliers arc 
only too glad to live, in virtue of official 
appointments. Thousands of Englishmen 
take service under the company without being 
deterred by any considerations of climate; 
thousands more are noTV serving in the country 
imdcr the royal flag. To say that independent 
residents could not aceexjt the same terms is 
ridiculous. If British colonists cannot live in 
India, they wull not go there, but no harm 
can be done by giving them the option. The 
true obstacles Lave consisted, first in the policy, 
and afterwards in the administration of the 
company, which looked upon independent 
settlers as the JesniLs of Paraguay would 
have looked iipou a congregation of Baptists. 
At one time they succeeded in closing India 
to all hut their ow'n retainers, and Bengal was 
as absolutely inaccessible as Japan. At later 
periods, after the interdict Iiad been removed, 
tliere was still the exclusiveness of a service 
as formidable as the caste of Hindoos them¬ 
selves. An independent resident in India 
found himself outside a select cluhj whieli 
club, over and above other privileges, had 
the privilege of governing him. These were 
the conditions which made Indian colonization 
dmlastefub and which it is now bo desLable 
to abolish.” 

It is very unlikely that the company would 
not now^ feel the same objection to English 
settlers as cultivators of cotton, or for any 
other purpose, that they formerly did, the 
considerations which then influenced them 
being no longer applicable. The climate, 
* Editor of the Sunday Tiiues, 


how^ever, is unsuitable to vigorous exertion 
on the jjart of Englishmen as planters; hut 
the difficulty is not altogether in sunn oiui table, 
as has been show'ii in the indigo plantations. 
The presence of adventurers and determined 
colonists, wlierever the climate w-ould allow, 
would certainly promote the object, for the 
Brahmins oppose innovations of all sorts, 
however in the interest of the people, and it 
requires the presence of Europeans of a reso¬ 
lute will and vigilant circumspection to 
defeat their violence and intriguea. In the 
cases of indigo planters this has been exten¬ 
sively exemplified. 

Whatever may be said in favour of other 
fields of cultivation, India, on the wliule, U 
for England the fiu'rest, but it Is difficult to 
resist the conviction, that, as soon as Indian 
imports reduce the price of American cotton 
in any marked degree, the enterprise of the 
United States will And nieaiis of competing 
successfully for the market, so as to drive out 
the Indian produce, and, if possible, again 
obtain a monopoly. As a question for the 
English mamilacturer, this is pr^eclsely the 
state of things he wmukl desire; but as a 
question for those whose capital might be 
ill Indian cotton fields, such a prospect is cal¬ 
culated to create hesitation and doubt, and 
will deter many from that bold speculation so 
characteristic of English colonists. 

Indigo is an article of Indian commerce of 
considerable importance. It is indigenous to 
India, and is supposed to have derived Its 
name from that circumstance, its ancient 
appellation haying been Indica. It was w ell 
known in a remote antiquity as a product of 
the neighbourhood of the Indus, The first, 
or London East India Company/' made 
large profits by this commodity^ purchasing 
it at Agra at a shilling, and selling it in 
London at five shillings per pound. In con¬ 
sequence of the British colonists in the south- 
era pro%unces of Xorth Ainerica and in the 
^Vest Indies successfully competing with the 
company, the latter abandoned the trade. 
Almost a hundred years ago the Anglo- 
Amciican planters relinquished iho cultiva¬ 
tion, and the French and Spanish colonists 
took it up, from wliom the English bought 
what they required. 

After the revolution of the Eritisli North 
American provinces, the company’s territories 
in India extending, the trade w as once more 
revived. The dlvectors made Burprising 
effiorts to encourage its production, purchasing 
large quantities IVom the native growers, and 
soiling it in London at considerable loss. This 
w as continued until the culture of the plant, 
and the manufacture of the dye, were under- 
I Btoocl in India, and the one could be grown 
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and the other manufactured with profit. It is 
eertaiu that, hut for the sacrifices of the com¬ 
pany, the trade could not have taken root hi 
the coiintry. The directors procured infor¬ 
mation ou the cultivation from every quarter^ 
transmitting: it to India to serve as a guide 
for the cultivators. For a great many years 
the result of this diligence and expenditiu'o 
has hecn that India ])roduccs the best in¬ 
digo in the world. When the manufacture 
became hriuly established, the company ceased 
to have any direct connection with it. 

The plantations are now in the hands of 
European speculators, \^1lOse success enables 
tlieiii in about twelve years to reali^ie con¬ 
siderable fortunes. Frequently, however, 
failure is the result, for it is a most adven¬ 
turous enterprise. Sometimes the crop is 
entirely destroyed by drought ; at other times, 
by those tremendous rain-falls common to 
India, which, at intervals, sweep away the 
labour aiu! capital of the planter beyond hope 
of recovery; insects occasionally destroy tlio 
plants; hut tire chief impediment is the villany 
of the zemindars, who, jealous of the planter's 
success, lilre gangs of natives to destroy his 
crops; the planter hires others to defend 
them, and bloody condiets ensue, sometimes 
disastrous to the planter, but oftener to tlie 
zeiniudars. It is the general belief of idanters 
that if there were not on the part of the 
magistrates undue sympathy for the natives 
as against tlio planters, the zemindars would 
never venture thus openly to set law and 
order at defiance. They complain that when 
these instigators of aggression are sued in the 
courts of justice, the company's judges inva¬ 
riably side with the natives, and that literally 
there is no redress for the injured planter but 
such a a be can find by his own hand and his 
own weapon, and the hands and iveapons of 
those whom he hires at a rupee apiece to 
fight in defence of his property. On the 
other hand, the company's officers assert that 
the planters genernlly are carried away by 
pride of race, are ruthlessly grasping, arro¬ 
gant, and violent, and ever prone to take the 
law into their own hands; that, therefore, it 
is the duty of the company's officers to pro¬ 
tect the people from the spoliation and ill 
treatment of those settlers. It is difficult to 
determine on which side the truth lies. There 
can be no doubt of the cunning, fraud, and 
violence of the zemindars, and that the poor 
ryots are goaded hy them to aggressions upon 
the planters that are unprovoked. That the 
planter is not defended by the police, but left 
by the government to his resources, is 
too frequently the case. The general sym¬ 
pathy of the company's officers with the 
natives rather than ^vith European settlers 


admits of as little doubt. During the great 
mutiny of 18o7, the strong sympathy of the 
civilians vrith the natives was frequently a 
subject of complaint, as leaving the Mrougs 
of Europeans imredressed, and afibrdiug im¬ 
punity to evil doers. This arises from the 
jealousy entertained by the company’s officers 
of a European element in India which might 
compete lor power and influence with them. 
Such a spirit has in times past given birth to 
injuries towards European settlers which 
created discontent in England, and gave 
occasion to those opposed to the company to 
denounce tlie injustice of its rule. 

Indigo seems to a great extent to be a 
forced production in India, The planters 
generally buy up the interest of the zemin¬ 
dars, and compel the ryots to grow indigo. 
The zemindars iiave no equitable right to 
hand over the interests of the ryots along 
with their owui, whose position to them legally, 
and consequently to the indigo planter, is 
similar to that of a farmer in England who 
rents under a lease. The law on this point is 
disputed, the planter umintaining his riglit to 
treat tlio ryot as a teuant-at-will, the latter 
regarding himself as having “ a tenant-right 
so long as he pays his rent, and demanding 
liberty to sow' or plant the land he occupies 
with whatever he thinks may best enable him 
to live. The indigo planters, like the zemin¬ 
dars, rule with a high band; and whatever 
be the law of the case, the unfortunate ryot is 
too feeble to insist upon the adjustment of 
his claims according to that standard. In 
this way he is subjected to much hardship. 

An Indian periodical, in an ablo article, 
places the jiresent condition of this produce, 
and tliG relation of the planters and ryots 
to each other, and of both to other parties 
concerned, in the following aspect The 
cultivation of indigo originally was stimulated 
chiefly by the East India Company, ivhicli 
made very large advances on the produce. 
i^Ir. Bell states that the exports in 178S were 
215,011 lbs., and that it was by means of 
these advances that the quantities had ad¬ 
vanced to 0,570,824 lbs. in 1810, The ave^ 
rage amount now exported is probably about 
b,()00,0001bs., the factories having been in¬ 
creased by the great houses, and many of 
them having been afterwards kept up at a 
lieavy loss by the Union Bank—in hotli esses, 
we venture to think, at the ultimate cost of 
the unfortunate creditors of those houses and 
that hank, The current outlay now, in the 
purchase of seed and in labour, is, doubtless, 
large, and the annual average export value of 
tlie article may be henceforth stated at about 
two and a half millions sterling. But the export 
of lice from Calcutta and Arracan last year. 
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we Believe, was iimeli more tliaii tins, and it 
was raised with far leas diffieiilty, and tiie 
]iroiit on it to tlie people was vastly greater. 
Tlie cultivator of indigo knows tliat lie is 
engaged in a kazardons speculation, and that 
it is as likely as not, at the end of the season, 
that the yield of his land, instead of clearing 
off liis advances, and leaving a balance of 
profit, will leave him in debt to the planter. 
Tlien, further, he is in the hands of middle¬ 
men, who iiotorionsly defraud liim. The 
number of Ids bundles is most ]n'obabIy 
counted amiss - and in settling aeeoimts Jae 
has to give all kinds of 'customs' into the 
intervening hands. He is, in fact, Mn the 
l>ooks' of the factory, and is likely to remain 
there, nolcfis volen&j Ibr life. On the whole, 
then, there is a great deal in the indigo 
planting S 3 ''stem as practised in Bengal, which 
demands inquiry, and wdiich suggests difficult 
and embarrassing questions. That it is con¬ 
nected with a great deal of severity and in¬ 
justice appears very evident; and that tills 
must neccssariii/ be the case (as is usually j 
said) is a conclusion which, in our minds at 
leasft, does not excite either satisfaction or 
contentment. At any rate, inquiry ought 
not to be refused IVom the fear of injuring 
'class interests,’ and of exciting 'class ani¬ 
mosities/ if the fact be that the opposed 
'classes^ are a few indigo planters on the one 
liand, and myriads of suffering and oppressed ! 
people on the other; or, if this ground be 
tenable, it must be also conceded that all tlie 
measures preliminary to the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies were ohjeetion- 
ahle, and that emancipation itself was unjiis- 
tifiablcA 

The indigo planters have also their griev- 
anccs. It appears that they have formed an 
association to agitate for redress. An Indian 
magazine thus describes the party and its 
claimsThe Indigo Planters' Association 
numbers among its members many deter¬ 
mined and enterprising individuals, and has 
the sympathy of the mercantile community. 
TJiey want tlie permanence of their rights as 
Britons ; facilities for collection of their rents 
as farmers of estate.s; summary processes 
against faithless cultivator.^, who receive 
advances for indigo, and refuse to sow; speedy I 
justice; improved couiinunicattons; bridges 
that will bear backevies and elephants; and 
roads that shall not' melt away.' They stand 
up boldly for their interests; and however 
impartial men may differ with them as to the 
remedies they demand, all must admit there 
is no sham in them; there can be little dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to their straight-tbr- 
wardness." The CalcuUa Revieic of Septem¬ 
ber, 1857, draws a strong contrast between , 


the planters and the Kcmindars in favour of 
the ibrmer, alleging that the latter, having 
formed an association to look after their inte¬ 
rests, had i>resented in all their proceedings 
all ahseneo of generosity and justice, and 
established themselves (as probably Lord 
Ooruu'allis intended in Lis famous settlement 
they should do) as the landed interest and 
2 }rotec(ioimls of Bengal. 

The exportation of rice has become a -v^ast 
trade witJiin a few }'ears, as may be seen 
from the reference made in the foregoing ex¬ 
tract, and this branch of commerce is likely to 
enlarge upon a scale never hitherto contem¬ 
plated. The consumption of l ice in Europe 
is increasing very mucli, especially in the 
British Isles and France. 

The friends of India also hope that wheat 
will become a source of j^rofi table exi^ort. 
The wheat-producing districts of India have 
not yet felt the advantage of superior culti¬ 
vation, nor of good roads and railways, when 
those portions of the country are opened u]> 
by sucli means, wheat will become an import¬ 
ant export, for India may produce much of 
the quantity which the importing countries 
of Europe requite. 

Linseed, mnstard, and other seeds, form 
together not only an important item in Indian 
commerce, but an increasing one, and at a ratio 
which justifies the conclusion that at a period 
not remote this will become a far more valu¬ 
able export. This is the more likely, as the 
trade is altogether modern. 

Coffee, although at present growm to more 
advantage in Ceylon, is becoming gradually 
an important export from continental India. 
It Aviil, liowever, he a considerable time 
before the trade on the mainland in this com¬ 
modity rivals that of Insular India. 

The tobacco plantations are extending, and 
an export of the produce has been estab¬ 
lished, but there is no prospect of the quality 
competing with that of America. Beveral of 
the company's civil servants have given atten¬ 
tion to its improved culture. 

Borax is imported extensively into India 
from Central Asia, and is exported again to 
Great Britain, to other parts of Europej and 
to the United States. 

When noticing the natural pimductions of 
India, it w’as sliow-n that tea is indigenous, 
and that the plants imported from China 
under the auspices of the East India Com¬ 
pany have thriven. Since writing that 
chapter reports have reached London of the 
extension of the tea plantations in the Pun- 
janb, and of the favour with which the 
I natives of India regard tliat grown at Ku- 
maoii. It will 1)0 very long before India is 
I prepared to export tea on a very large BCalCj 
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notwithstanding the extraordinary progress 
of its cnltnre, and the probability that it will 
speedily become one of the most Yailiable 
articles of Indian produce. The nativeSj 
especially in the tea-growing distnets, are 
acquiring a taste for it hich will create a 
home market for all that is likely to be growm 
for a long time^ however rapidly the planta¬ 
tions may be extended The Kangra tea is 
in great request for native 1130 ^ selling at a 
rupee, and even more, per lb. The cultiva¬ 
tion of the good qualities is at present so pro¬ 
fitable, and the desire to procure it, both in 
India and from foreign countries, is so great, 
that there can be no doubt of a widespread 
extension of the plantations. An acre of tea 
plants at present yields an average return of 
300 lbs., which, at a rupee per Ib., would 
bring £30 per acre. The imports of all 
kinds, taken together, fall very lightly upon 
the cultivator, the East India Company 
noiirisbing the cultivation by every practic¬ 
able indulgence. The capital at present 
required for a tea plantation is comparatively 
very small. At some period, perhaps less 
remote than at present seems likely, India will 
be a competitor with China in the growdh of 
the plant, even if not so soon a rival in the 
exportation of the leaf. Bhould war with 
China, the progress of civil strife in that 
country, a blight upon the Chinese tea-fields, 
or any other unexpected event, occur to inter¬ 
fere ivith its exportation thence, the produc¬ 
tion of the plant in India would be so greatly 
stimulated, that it might soon become an ex¬ 
porting country on a considerable scale. 

The reports wliich reached England hy the 
April arm^als in ISoS indicate that internip- 
tion to the tea trade, or diminished produc¬ 
tion ill China, are not such improbabilities as 
a few years ago might be supposed. The fol¬ 
lowing is a review of the trade made at Ilong- 
Kong in the middle of IHarch — 


Export from Hoog-Kotig, ilacao, nod lbs. 
Amoy, from July the 1st, 1857, to 

March the lOtli, 1858 .. 6,400,000 

Fouchow, from July Ihe 1st, lS57i to 

March the 7rh, 1S5S ..1S,&50,000 

Sbaugbai, from July the Ist, 1S57, to 


Total 47 , 100,000 

(yaiitou, from July the Ist, lSa6, to 

March the 10th, 185?. 17,400,000 

Foimhoiv, from July the 1st, 1856, to 
March the Jtli, 1857 ........ 10,300,000 

Shanghai, from July the 1st, 1856, to 
March the 5th, 1857 ........ 15,900,000 


Total .. 52,600,000 

In the Times' city article of the Stii of 


May, I 808 , the following statement appeared, 


throwing additional light upon the subject of 
Indian tea exportation :—*'The annual meet¬ 
ing of the Assam Tea Company took place 
this morning, Sir Davises in the chair, 
when the report was adopted tuiaiiimonsly, 
and a dividend declared for the past year at 
the rate of nine per conk, being one per cent, 
more than in I 80 G. The report mentioned 
that during the late disturbances in India it 
had been deemed advisable to rnsiu'e the com¬ 
pany's tea, at one period worth £GO, 000 , at a 
high premium, to cover all rlsl^. Active 
assistance was afforded to the naval and niili- 
tary force sent to restore order in the pro¬ 
vince, and it is stated that, w^hile the native 
servants eheerfiilly assisted in promoting that 
object, the independent contractors for culti¬ 
vating the lands uniformly held aloof, or sym¬ 
pathised with the di-saffected.^ The crop of 
the season 1857, estimated at 700,000 lbs., has 
produced 707,101 lbs., which is exj^eeted to 
realize £G4,S17. The crop of the present 
season will probably amount to 765,000 lbs., 
which, at a similar valuation, will vield about 
£70,125.” 

In a previous chapter, treating of the pro¬ 
ductions of India, sufficient was said of sugar, 
both in its relation to cultivation and general 
trade. The free admission to England of 
American sugars cliecks the Indian exporta¬ 
tion. Although the Britisli public set a 
higher value iq^on the latter than forinerly, 
yet they have not acquired a taste for Indian 
sugar, and the richer saccharine produce of 
the cane of the West In cl lea commands the 
market. 

The magnitude of the opium production, 
and of the traffic, liave been referred to else¬ 
where, both in this chapter and that which 
states the productions of the Indian soil. Its 
commercial effects in relation to China, ite in¬ 
fluence upon the exchanges, and upon the Euro¬ 
pean ail ver drain, have been incidentally noticed. 
The following occurs in a recently published 
niiTiiber of an Indian magazine The trade 
in opium has grown, and is likely to grow on. 
The question of government connection with 
it is much misunderstood at lioine, and is 
sometimes argued, as thougli the government 
here could, if it chose, suppress its cultivation 
by prohibitory laws. This, how'cv^ei', W'e fear, 
is impossible, and the governnieut monopoly 
tlierefore, in bo far as it operates as a restric¬ 
tion, both on the enltivation, and the use of 
the drug in this country, is a very important 

* It may here be observed, eu that flic spirit 

displayed by the zemmdar el ass throiigbout India to weirds 
the Erilish governinent is illustrated hy this experience 
of the Assam Company. The commerce and productfona 
of India will no doubt he ioduenced by the general dis¬ 
affection of tills chsB. 
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benefit. The case in Oliina \vears a very dif¬ 
ferent aspect. The Bmnggling of opium in 
armed vessels^in connivance with the Chinese 
officialSj who are bribed and corrupted, and 
the consequences to myriads from the nse of 
the dnigj render the traffic only second to 
the slave trado {if, in (leech it he second even 
to that) in iniquity and cruelty. But whether 
it could he suppressed, save by such a com¬ 
bi nation of all nations as is directed against 
the slave trade, is very doubtful. The only 
practical remedy that we know in our own 
country, and among oniselves, ia for public 
opinion to deal wdth these opium traders as it 
does with pests and nuisances to society, who 
are living by pandering to the vilest passions, 
and acenmuiating wealth, by means on which 
tlie curse of Grod must certainly rest for ever. 
But very different has been our conduct. 
We have boasted of our cnlighteninent, and 
of our ^ forbearance' to the Chinese, and liave 
sneered at their barbarism and folly ■ while 
onr Christian gentlemen, honoured and exaited 
in society, have been using mcane to poison 
tliem by thousands for filthy lucre's sahe; and 
not a few", who have called tli era selves Chris¬ 
tians and Englishmen, have been parties to 
that atrocious system of slave dealing, which 
anntvally consigns thousands of entrapped 
Chinese as hopeless slaves to Cuba, and as 
w'orse than hopeless slaves to the Peruvian 
guano islands. In trutli, no offence more dis¬ 
graceful than the conduct of multitudes of 
English traders to the people of China ha a 
been committed in the annals of commerce. 

“ The present war ^vith China is liltely to 
end as the first did, in an enormous increase 
of smuggled opium, or perhaps the traffic will 
he still furtlier Btiniiilated by tlie importation 
being legaHzetL® Since the last war the 
import of opium into China Las increased 
from twenty to more tlian seventy thousand 
cheats, and tliis war will doubtless lead to a 
further exp ansi on of the traffic/' 

The following statements in reference to 
the oxjium trade are correct, and will furnish 
the reader ■with a general view' of its clia- 
racter commercial and morally:— 

Opium, 'wliich in Europe is one of our most 
valuable medicines, but w hich in China feeds 
a depraved taste, is manufactured from the 
Juice of the wldte poppy, a small quantity of 
w’hich is grown in Turkey and Persia, and 
also in China, but it is cultivated to the 
greatest extent in India, both in the British 
dominions and in the independent native 
states. The process of cultivation and manu¬ 
facture may he sliortly described. The huest 

* Virtually, it is legalized already; opium is as fredy 
imported, aud almost as openly, as if a proelamution of 
the emperor sanctioued it. 


soil is required for the jdant. The seed is 
Bowm in November. The xmeparation of the 
ground, and the subsequent weeding and 
\Yateriiig, require much attention. The tinio 
for collecting the juice is in Pehruary and 
March. The poppy heads are then cut or 
scratched with a sharp instrument, and a 
milky juice exudes, whicli becomes brow n in 
colour and thick in consistency by ex])Osiire 
to the sun and air, and is carefully collected 
by the faiTEier and his family. TJiis is tho 
crude opium. In Bengal this is delivered 
by tlie small farmer to tlie agent of the East 
India Company. It is then prepared under 
the insx'jcction of these agents for the China 
market. The principal districts in w'hich the 
poppy ia grow*n are Patna, Benares, Bahar, 
and Mahva, from which the different kinds of 
drug derive their Jiames. In Bengal it ia 
grown exclusively for the government, under 
severe penalties for any infraction of the law^a. 
It ia understood also to he a forced produc¬ 
tion, wdiich could not be entered upon with 
profit to the farm era but for advances in 
money made by the government. This point 
is disputed; hut the popx^y has midoubtedly 
occupied some of tlm finest laud formerly used 
for indigo, sugar, aud other produce. 

The opium is prepaired by tbe government 
agents for the Gbina market by rolling it into 
large balls, covered with a coating of opium 
paste and popx:iy leaves, so as to exclude the 
air ; it is then packed in cliestB (forty balls to 
a chest), aud transferred to the government 
wareliouscs at Calcutta, wliere the drug is put 
up to auction at the government sales, of 
which there arc four each season, at intervals 
of a month, comnicncing with Hecenihcr or 
January. At tliese sales the drug sells at jjriccs 
varying IVom seven to sixteen hundred i-upees 
a chest, containing 116 lbs. weight, and yield¬ 
ing a profit to the governnient of from £10 
to £120 per chest. Their total revenue from 
this source, including a transit duty on the 
Malwa exported from Bonihay, has now 
reached £4,000,000 s ter ling, and is esti mated 
in Lord Dalhotisie's minute at £5,000,000 
sterling for the year 1857. Mahva opium is 
that grow'u in the indepeudeut native states. 
It must all pass through Bombay, whore, in 
order to keex> down its ijrodiiction, it is 
charged with a duty of four hundred rupees 
(£40) x^er chest. 

The merchants in India ])iirchase the opium 
either on their own account, or far niercantile 
bousea in China or elsewhere, and it is tlien 
shipx^ed in fast-sailing vessels capable of car¬ 
rying from five hundred to a thousand chests. 
Of late year.s the monthly steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company have can'ied 
1 cargoes of the drug to China. 
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Tile quantity tiuis imported into China 
from both sides of India now exceeds seventy- 
five thousand chests, roughly estimated at 
£3,000,000 Esterliug* A portion also goes to 
Singapore for cousumptiou throughout the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago* 

On arrival in Ohina (say at Hong-Kong), 
the opium was at one time transferred to large 
receiving ships stationary in the harbour, hut 
of late years it has heeu stored largely on 
shore with the permission of our atithorities. 
Prom thence supplies are forwarded in small 
schoouers and other fast-sailing craft to dif¬ 
ferent points on the coast, according to the 
deraaiKh 

At these coast stations there is no other 
trade carried on but that in opium* The 
drug is transferred from tiie small schooners 
to sliips permanently anclioi^ed there, and the 
local Chinese government makes no attempt 
whatever to interfere, as it is enriched by the 
bribes or fees of tlie native dealers. These 
dealers come off in boats to purchase tlm 
opium,bringing silver in payment; but if the 
station be the outer anchorage of one of tlio 
free ports,—such as Blianghai, Ponchow, i 
Amoy, or Canton,—the sale is usually made 
on shore in excliauge for silver or Chinese 
produce, and an order given on the ship for 
delivery of tlie quantity aoM. 

The opium being thus convoyed into the 
country by the native dealers, it undergoes a 
process of boiling down to fit it for smoking* 
This reduces the weight one-half, so that one 
chest of the drug yields only half a chest of 
the smokeable matter. It is then retailed at 
smoking-shops, or purchased by the wealtliier 
classes for use at home* The laws against 
smoking are now so completely in abeyance, 
that the amoldug-shops in the free ports arc 
almost as numerous as our own public-liouEes* 
Althongli this freedom from legal restraint 
exists, there is no question that the moral 
feeling of the Chinese government and people 
is against tlie indulgence, and it is this ivhicli 
contributes in some measure to keep down 
the cousnmption* 

Let us now trace, as shortly as possible, the 
course of this trade* Before the year 1800 
only a small legal trade in opium was carried 
on with China, but in that year the drug was 
made coriirajband by the Chinese government. 
Tins was done in consequence of a nieinorial 
from a leading statesman, who makes it a 
subject of deep regret that the vile dirt oi 
foreign countries should be received in ex¬ 
change for the commodities and the money of 
the empire, and fearing lest tlie practice of 
smoking opiimi should spread among all the 
people of the inner land, to the waste of their 
time and destruction of their property,” be 


3^)0 

requests that “the sale of the drug should be 
prohibited, and that offenders should be made 
amenable to punishment*” In spite of this, 
the annnal importations rose gradually from 
two thousand chests in 1800 to five thousand 
in 1820, Till 1S20 opium had been mixed 
up with the legal merchandize at the port of 
Canton, but in that year the authorities again 
became alarmed at the extent of the trailic, 
and obliged the merchants to give security 
that no opium was on board before the ship 
could discharge lier cargo at Wliampoa; this 
led to the storing of it in receiving ships at 
Lintin, at the mouth of the Canton Biver, 
and tins system continued to the year IS34, 
when the importations exceeded twenty thou¬ 
sand chests* During^ the period from 1820 to 
1834 occasional coliisiona took pjlace between 
the native smugglers and the Chinese antlio- 
rities, arising ont of disputes as to the amount 
of fees, but none occurred between that go¬ 
vernment and the British receiving sliips*'’^ 

In continuing this.iiarrative we quote from 
3Hddle Towards the 

cloac of the East India Company’s charter, in 
1834, the contraband trade in opium, off the 
Bogue and along the coast eastward, had 
assumed a I'cgiilar character* The fees paid 
for connivanee at Canton were understood, 
and the highest persons in the province were 
not ashamed to pardcipate in the profits of 
the trade* The attempts to sell it along tlie 
eastern coast had been mostly successful, and 
almost notliing else could be sold. * ... The 
increasing demand at Namoa and Chinchew 
(on the coast), led to the frequent dispatch of 
small vessels* one taking the place of another, 
and finally to stationing receiving ships there 
to afford a constant supply. The local autho¬ 
rities, finding their paper edicts quite power¬ 
less to drive them away? followed the practice 
of their fellow-officers at Canton, and winked 
at the trade for a consideration* It is nut, 
however, right to sny that the venality and 
weakness of these officers invalidated the 
autbenticity of the commands they received 
from court; however flagitious their conduct 
in rendering the orders of none effect, it did 
not prove the insincerity of the emperor and 
Ilia ministers in isfiiiing them. By the year 
1834 the efforta of the local authorities to 
suppress the trade resulted in a periodical 
issue of vain prolii bit ions and empty threats 
of punishments, which did not more plainly 
exhi liit their own weakness in the eyes of tlie 
people than the strengtli of the appetite in 
the smokers.” 

The opium vessels are all well armed, but 
chiefly as a precaution against pirates, which 
sw’ann on that coast. Their being so u'ell 
^ T/iir Ojimm Trf^c. 
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armed, however, was douhtless calculated to 
deter and overawe the coivtemptihle CliineBC 
navy, had the inaiidarins been disposed to 
attack them; but although tliere lias been 
more than one serious tragedy in eonfliet with 
pirates^ there does not appear to have been 
any actual encounter between the opium ves¬ 
sels and the authorities the coast 

Huring the years 1SS7 and 1838, however, 
attempts were made by some Britisli mer¬ 
chants to smuggle the drug into Canton, wLich 
Jed to serious collisions and disturbances on 
the river. Captain Elliot, lier majesty’s super¬ 
intendent of trade, took measures, along with 
the Chinese authorities, to put a stop to these 
highly irregular proceedings on the part of a 
few, and these measures proved effectual. But 
meanwhile tlie imjierial court at Pekin was 
organizing plans of a much more extensive 
kind to annihilate the whole trade, and to stop 
the smoking of the drug, A Chinese states¬ 
man of the name of Heu Jfaetse sent up a 
memorial to the emperor, praying that opium 
might be legalized, as the best method of 
dealing with an unavoidable evil Two other 
statesmen, Ghoo Tsuu and Hen Kew, memo¬ 
rialized the emperor in favour of an opposite 
course, requesting that the existing laws 
should be put in force witli the utmost 
rigour,* 

The prohibitory councils prevailed wuth tlie 
emperor; and although these measures utterly 
failed, it has been well said by a writer in the 
I^orth British Review— man of any 
humanity can read, without a deep and very 
painful feeling, what has been reported of the 
grief, tlie dismay, the indignation of men in 
authority, and the emperor, on hndiug that 
their utmost efforts to save their people were 
defeated by the craft and suiierior maritime 
force of the European dealers, and by the 
venality of their ouii official persons, on tlie 
coast.” 

The prisons were soon crowded with victims, 
and deatli hy strangling was inflicted in 
several instances on smokers and native 
dealers. An imperial eonimissioner, Liu, 
was sent to Canton to proceed against the 
foreign merchants. On his arrival there, 
in March, 1889, he immediately put the mer¬ 
chants under arrest, compelled tliein, through 
her majesty’s superintendent of trade, to 
deliver up the whole of the opium then ou 
the coast, amounting to 20,288 chests, and 
formally destroyed it by mixing it with lime 
and salt, and easting it into the sea. For 
some months after this opium was almost 
unsale able, and the prohibitory measures 
against smoking it were so effectual, that the 

* What is f?i& O/iiam Trf^ih ^ 
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consumption fell to less than a tenth of wluit 
it had been. 

The war which ensued, althougli it arose 
out of the seizure of the opium as tlie imme¬ 
diate cause, really sprung from one more 
deep-seated and more remote in point oi 
time. This was 'Hhe arrogant assumption 
of supremacy over the monarchs and people 
of otlier countries claimed by the Emperor of 
China for himself and for his subjects, and 
our long acquiescence in this state of things/’ 
The war thus commenced in 1840, and con¬ 
cluded in August, 1842, however, decided not 
only the superiority of the Britisli arms, hut 
convinced the imperial court that further 
attempts to put down tlie opium trade were 
vain. Thenceforward the laws against smok¬ 
ing became more and more lax, whilst the 
trade, nominally contrahaiicl, went on willi 
fewer restrictions than before. At the pre- 
eent time the trade has assumed all the im¬ 
portance of an established recognised traffic, 
and the merchants engaged in it, including 
nearly the whole foreign community in China 
engaged iu commerce, shelter themselves 
under the plea of the sauction given to it by 
the Britisli government, and the alleged in¬ 
sincerity of the Ohinese in desiring to pro¬ 
hibit it. In China itself also the growth of 
the poppy has been extending, with the con¬ 
nivance of the local authorities. The quantity 
thus growm is uot positively known, but it 
w^as stated on good authority as ten thousand 
chests BO far hack as 1847, It is inferior to 
the Indian drug, and is used for mixing 
with it. 

Of late years the fibrous plants of India 
have been extensively cultivated, under the 
auspices of government, for purposes of com¬ 
merce, Several new species have been dis¬ 
covered, admirably ada 2 >ted either for expoi t 
ns raw produce, or being first subjected to cer¬ 
tain processes of manufacture. Assam is par¬ 
ticularly prolific in these descriptions of com¬ 
modities, In Bijnore, Upper Assam, hemp 
is made by the natives from the and suntiy 
plants. Good flax has been gathered near 
Meerut. Gunny bags, in which cotton is 
exported, has of late been made Irom this 
fibre. The upper provinces of India are 
peculiarly adapted for the growTli of flax; 
that of Beharun 2 >ore has been j^vonounced 
equal to the produce of the north of Ireland. 
From time immemorial flax w^as grown in 
India for the purpose of expressing oil from 
the seed; but of late attention has been di¬ 
rected to it for the fibre. Still India exports 
rather substitute a for flax and hemp than 
those commodities. 

The extent to wdiich -we have hitherto been 
dependant upon Bussiafor these fibres may be 
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jTidgcd of from tlie fact that the average 
aiimial importation during the tea years, from 
the heginuiug of 1844 to the end of 18o3, 
was— 


From EussJa. 
C^vt. 


From all 
other Places, 
ewt. 


Hemp, dressed. 620,519 387,098 

Flax and tow or codilla of 
hemp and flax.* 1,013,565 466,417 

Or the supplies wo have draivn from Eussia 
have been about twice as great as from all 
other countries put together. On the otlier 
hand, the hope we have of making India 
available for all our wants, is si iown by the 
very rapid rate at wliieh the imporfation of 
fibrous materials from that country lias in¬ 
creased during tlie last twenty-five years. 
Thus, at tJiree successive periods, there were 
imported into the United Kingdom ;— 


1831. 1847. 1851. 

mvt. cwt. cwt. 

Hemp from , , 506,803 644,844 072,342 

Fibres from British terrb 

torius in the East Indies 9,472 185,788 590,923 


Thus, while the import of hemp from Dnssia 
increased in twenty years only one-third, that 
of fibrous materials from India increased 
sixty times, and even between 1847 and 1851, 
increased three times 1 A further increase 
of three times, which, from Dr. Eoylc^s state- 
mentsj appears not only possible, but easy, 
would make us altogether independent of the 
hemp and flax of Russia. This possible in¬ 
dependence of Russia arises from the circum¬ 
stance that though the fibres hitherto im¬ 
ported from India include neither any real 
hemp nor any true flax, yet they include 
materials which may be naefnily substituted 
for both, while for many of the purposes to 
which hemp and flax are severally applied 
they are superior to either.* 

It may interest the reader to be informed 
wliy hemp fibre should be coiujiaratively 
little grown, and sliould not be at all imported 
from India, although the true hemp plant is 
described as a native of that country. There 
appear to he two reasons foi' this apparent 
anomaly. The first is, that the low country 
of India is so rich in other fibres, which are 
either more rapid in their growth, more easily 
prepared, more beautiful to the eye, or more 
durable, that the natives for home use prefer 
them to hemp. Tlie second is, that hemp is 
cultivated largely and widely for the sake of 
the ckurrus and which it yields- The 

churms is the well-known resin of hemp, or 
the inspissated juice of the leaves obtained 
from the plant by rubbing between the hands; 
and bhang is the name usually given to the 
dried leaves and twdgs. Both of these are 


extensively used as soothing and exhilarating 
narcotics. The former is swallow ed in tlie 
form of pills or boluses, the latter is smoked 
either alone or mixed with a certain pro por¬ 
tion of tobacco. It will give an idea of the 
extent to wbich the hemp plant is cultivated 
for this luxurious purpose if we add from 
another authority tlmt the use of it, as a nar¬ 
cotic, prevails in Asia and Africa among not 
less than two or three hundred millions of 
men ! * 

I But wlmt Lecomea of the fibre, it will natu¬ 
rally be asked ? The resin and the leaves 
and the twigs being removed, why should the 
Imnip fibre not be made use of also ? The 
reason of this is, that the mode of culture 
best suited for the production of bhang, and 
tisimlly followed in Lower India, is not adapted 
, to the growth of a valuable fibre. All plants 
when grown tliickly together, slioot up in 
height, branch little, and, if the soil he ricli 
and moist, arc of a looser and more spongy 
texture. If fibrous plants bo so raised, they 
yield finer, softer, stronger, and more flexible 
threads. Hence, both hemp and flax, when 
cultivated for their fibres, are sown more or 
less thickly, and are pulled u]3 about the sea¬ 
son of fiowei'ing, and usually before the seeds 
are permitted to ripen. But in India, when 
cultivated as a narcotic, the seed of the hemp 
plant is not sown thick as it might to be 
wdicii intended for cordage. The natives 
first BOAV it thin, and afterwards transplant 
tlie young plants, placing them at distances 
of nine or ten feet from each other, j* 

Rhcea fibre rope has been manufactured 
under the auspices of government; this fibre 
has of late years become an export. It ex¬ 
ceeds the best hemp in etrcugtlg and rivals 
in fineness superior flax. It is cultivated in 
Rungpore, Diuapore, Assam, and on tlie 
Indo-Cbiuese peninsula, and in the Straits' 
settlements: four to five crops of fibre can be 
obtained in the year from the same plants, 
and the price is as cheap as Russian hemp. 
This plant seems identical with the China 
grass, from whicli their celebrated grass cloth 
is made. Various prizes were aw'arded at 
the Great Exhibition of ISol for the 
manufactures produced from tills commodity. 
Excellent ropes have been made in England 
from this substance. 

yarletie.s of paper, some of rather a fine 
rpiality, liave been made from Indian fibres, 
both in India and m the British Isles. Not¬ 
withstanding tlie rude implements employed 
by the native nmnufactnrers, some paper of a 
good quality, resembling that used for foreign 

* Jokuitoa^s CJiemshy of -tZ/H vcJ. li. 
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corresx)onileiic 0 in England, lias Leen pro¬ 
duced. 

Jute has Lecome a materiiil of GOTomierce 
very extensively sliipped from India. It is 
tile substance from wliicli tiie gunny bags are 
generally made, althougli as stated in a previous 
paragraph, they are sometimes manufactured 
from flax. Jute is often marhetl as hemp 
in the customs returns, and it ia difficult to 
state with precision their relative ^^uaiitities, 

A trade in gunny bags has sprung xi]i 
between England and tlie United States of 
America* These articles are sent to the 
Union, iviiere they are used for the packing 
of cotton. In the year ending ISJo the 
value of this export xvas 18,09,540 rupees; in 
the year ending 1856 it had risen to 27.03,626 
rupees* 

Dr, Foibeg Koyle represents the importa¬ 
tions in England of fibres from India la weight 
as follows 


1854 , 1856 * 

Hemp.125,05] cwts* G9,464 cwts. 

Jute 443^558 „ 520,741 „ 

Other fiBres . . , . , 741 „ 063 ,, 


Total B70,250 591,168 


East is a commodity of Indian commerce 
for which there is a growing demand in 
India, This article had been almost exclu¬ 
sively derived from Russia in the foi'ni of 
mats, used by gardeners for protecting fruit- 
trees and plants, and covering pit frames, 
and afterwards, when j>iilled to pieces, for 
tying up fruits and vegetables. Cabinet- 
niakers and upholsterers use it for packing 
their manufactures* Russia exports three 
and a half millions of mats to thia country. 
The Russian basts are made from the bark of 
the lime or linden-tree, ivhich is also made 
into shoes, cordage, sacks for corn, &c. The 
linden-tree is not a native of Xndia, hut there 
are trees of that family which yield similar 
products* Several of these were introduced 
to Chiswdek Gardens some years ago, and 
received there considerable attention from 
Dr, Lindley; he was instrumental in pointing 
out the commerciEd adaptations of several of 
the specimens, 

(Ritta percha has become a valuable im¬ 
portation in England, and lias been imported 
from the Straits' settlement of Singapore, 
The forests where the tree grows from which 
it is drawn are rapidly being exhausted, and 
attention has been turned with success to pro¬ 
vide the means of supply from India. The 
tree 1ms been found on the Malabar coast, and 
its discovery in India wdll probably preserve 
the supply of so valuable an article* 

The country is also rich in tanning sub¬ 
stances, for wliich there is a good market in 
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England, such as terra japonica, or gamhir* 
This is an inspissated extract from tlie leaves 
and hranchca of the ITncaria Gafiibtr. Our 
snpplies all come from Singapore, whence we 
iniiiorted 6S47 tons in 1856* Cutch is 
another tanning substance. The best, which 
comes from Pegu, is an astringent extract, 
obtained by boiling the wood of tlm Acacm 
OatechiL In 1856 we imported 1G811 tons. 
Besides those substances from the Straits^ 
settlements and Indo-Chinego peninsula, wo 
derive myrobolains from Bombay* These 
are tlie dried fruit of several species of Tcr- 
minalla^ imported fioin India* They are of 
a dingy yellow', ova), and about tlie sisse of 
an olive* 

The trade in pepper* cloves, and other 
spices, and in ebony, saitl-wood, teak, and 
other timbei’fl has been increasing rapidly : 
references have been made to these so fre¬ 
quently wlien describing tlie places where 
they are chiefly produced, as not to require 
any 2 ''^i'tlcular notice here* Tiie vegetable 
jirodncts peculiar to India, adapted to food 
or manufactures, are likely to be much more 
in request by European nations. 

The commercial productions of India no¬ 
ticed in the foregoing pages are drawn from 
vegetable sources ; the animal ivorld supplies 
India also witli numerous inaterials for home 
consumption and for export* Among tjie 
most prominent of these is siUc, the secretion 
of the worm of the silk moth {Boinh^x Mort)^ 
whose favourite food is the leaf of the mul- 
horry-tree. The Bomh^^cidcE includes the 
largest of all the moths yet known, the tSatnr- 
nia Ada.Bt the extent of whose wings mea¬ 
sures between eight and nine inches* The 
ground colour is a fine deep orange-brown, 
and in tlm middle of eacli wing is a large 
subtriangular transparent spot: each of these 
transparent parts is succeeded by a black 
border, and across all the wings rnn lighter 
and darker bars, exhibiting a very fine assort¬ 
ment of varying shades* The upper wings 
arc slightly curved downwards at their tips, 
and tlieit lower wings are edged with a 
border of black spots on a pale bnff-coloured 
ground* The ant.eniiKi are widely pectinated 
with a quadruple series of fibres, which have 
a very elegant appearance* Tins moth is 
met wdth m Southern India, and the Chinese 
T us sail silk has been said to be obtained 
from it. Among the varioua moths found in 
Assam and other ^larts of India, arc the 
Bomh^x Mcri^ thcTassali {Batvrma Paphh)} 
the eria, or ariudy {Bomltijx C^nthia^ or 
Fhakena Cynthia) \ the moonga {Baturnia 
A&samensis of Heifer) ■ the jooree (Bomh^x 
religiosa^ Heifer ); and the Saturnia BUJietica, 
Holfer* AnotliGi' specios of Satvrma (S^ Be- 
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/cMe), the posterior wings of which Are pro¬ 
longed into a tail-like proecssj is coniinon 
in Southern India. Its chvysalia is enveloped 
in a silky covering, bo like that of S. PapMa. 
that it AYonld probably be found to yield a 
strong and useful tlireath The Cosshnbazar 
produces a large cocoon; but tliia worm will 
only produce silk annually, Hcasee is the 
small indigenous or native silkworm of Ben¬ 
gal^ which may be produced nearly tb rough- 
out the year. It yields silk of a bright 
yellow colour. The eggs are hatched and 
formed into cocoons in from li Tty “five to sixty 
days in the November or ]\Iarch himch, or 
seasons; from forty to forty-five flays in the 
October, and from twenty-eight to fhirty- 
two days in the jlpril and June bunds. The 
nistry tribe of sillavornis comprises three 
species^—tlic maclrassie, the soonamoolvy, and 
cramee. The soonamooky are the best: like 
the madrassie, tliey are very hardy, requiring 
little care, and not being at all choice in their 
food. The madrassie or foreign cocoons rank 
next. They produce silk of a greenish line, 
much inferior to the dessee or soouamooky, 
hut the produce is large. The worm is dis¬ 
tinguished from the dessee by a blacl^ marie 
uiuler the throat. The Tussah silkworms arc 
reared in all the w’e&tern forests, and there 
are three different kinds of the gootteeSf or 
cocoons, collected in September—^namely, the 
moonga, the most common, which produce a 
coarse thread, easily wound; the teerah, a 
smaller cocoon, with a firm thread, but not so 
wound, nor so much valtied by the ^veavers; 
and the bon bun da, the largest of tlie wild 
silkworms, the thread being coarser, runs 
easier, and is, therefore, in more estimation 
by the weavers,^ 

The Bombyx CpitMa^ or Phalmna Gi/ntMa^ 
13 the eria of Assam and the eastern districts 
“of Bengal, It has engaged the attention of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India for many yoars.f With the view^ 
of bringing the substnuCD prepared by the 
worm into use as an article of coramcreinl 
value, the society, in conjunction with Captain 
(now Colonel) Jenkins, the commissiouer of 
Assam, offered, in 1841), the sum of £60 and a 
gold modal to the discoverer of an effectual 
and cheap solvent for the adhesive material 
which attache a to the cocoon. Though this 
prize was before tlic public for seven years, 
no claimant for it appeared, and the amoimt 
was diverted to another purpose,^ At the 
close of the year 1S55 Sir William Head, tlie 

* Indian Department, Eshibitiea 1S5L 
t Trftnsmtions of (he J^ncaHural und Horiicidiwl 
lioclety vf Indui. 

I Jouriml (f the J^HcuUuml and Ilarllouliaral So¬ 
ciety of India. 


governor of Malta, presented to Dr, Temple¬ 
ton a sample of silk produced in that island 
from the cocoons of the Bomhyx Oyntliia. 
Di\ Templeton sent the specimen to India, 
alleging that Signor Salteria, an Italian, suc¬ 
ceeded in winding this silk, that the quality 
was peculiarly fine, and that an Englishman 
at Malta had succeeded in producing a pair 
of beautiful silk stockings and some lace-work 
from it. The castor-oil plant is that upon 
wdiich this species of worm feeds, 8inee 
then the worms liave been bred, and silk 
w-oiind off) at Malta, Piedmont, Tripoli, 
France, and in the Island of Granada, but 
the worm thrives iiowlicrc so well as at 
Assam, unless possibly in the neighbouring 
districts of Eastern Bengal.^ 

At the close of 185d and beginning of 
1650, Captain Hutton, in a correspondence 
witli the Calcutta Horticultural Society, enu¬ 
merated nine different species of worms indi¬ 
genous to the Himalayas—seven Saturnia, 
one Actias, and one Bombyx. One species 
of the Saturnia the captain found feeding 
upon the quince-tree. Two of the Saturnia 
species only throve in the warniest valleys of 
the Himalayas; the others prospered at great 
elevations. One species of Actias he found 
at elevations from five to Beveii thousand feet. 
The Bombyx {Bomihym IlnUoni^ AA’est) lie 
found feeding on the wild mulberry, from tlie 
base of the hills to the height of seven thou¬ 
sand feet. The captain, during the year 
1855, reared a number of the caterpillars of 
the Ac^lcfs $d€ne^ in order to ascevtain the 
value of the silk, which he was uuablo to 
wind from tlie cocoons. These creatures 
thrive on tlie shrub Cor lari a 
Andromeda orcalifolia^ the wainnt, and occa¬ 
sionally upon the Garjnnns himarm. 

Tlie Tussah silkworm is found in such 
abundance over many parts of Bengal, and 
the adjoining provinces, as to have afforded 
to the natives, from time immemorial, a con¬ 
siderable supply of a most durable, coarse, 
dark-coloured silk, which is woven into a kind 
of cloth called Tn&mk doofien, much worn by 
Brahmins and other sects of Hindoos, ThiB 
worm cannot, however, it Is said, he domes¬ 
ticated. 

The arrindy silkworm is peculiar to tlie 
interior parts of Bengal, in the districts of 
Dinnjpore and Hnngpore, where the natives 
roar and breed it in a domestic state, as they 
do the silkworni. The food of tins kiiid 
consists entirely of tlie leaves of the castor-oil 
plant (the iLicimis comnmmf)^ which tlie 
natives call arniidy, or arundi, and is abun- 
dautly reared over every part of India on 
account of the oil obtained from the seed, 

* liepmd of Ue Sniomohf cai Sorhfy. 
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TLeir cocoons are remarkably soft and wliite, 
or j^ellowiBli, and tke filament so exceedingly 
delicate as to render it iinpracticalile to wind 
off the silk; it is, therefore, spun like cotton. 
The yarn thus manufactured is wove into a 
coarse kind of white cloth, of a seemingly 
loose texture, but of great durability. "VYhen 
made into clothing for men and women, it 
will wear constantly for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. It is likewise used as a balings mate¬ 
rial for wrapping packs of fine cloths, silks, 
or shawls* It must, however* he ahvays 
washed in cold water ; for if put into boiling 
water, it makes it tear like old rotten cloth** 

It will make the foregoing remarlis more 
intelligible to the reader interested jji the 
productions and commerce of India, hut im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the technicalities of 
the silk trade, and cidtivation, to give a few 
statistical and general facts in connection 
with the production and sale. 

Prom 2o0 to 400 cocoons go to the pound. 
To compose an ounce of eggs of the largest 
breed of silkworms of 4-ca3ts, it would re- 
quii^e 37,440 i if each of these eggs produced 
a worm, and they all lived, from one otmce of 
eggs 373 lbs* of cocoons would be obtained* 
One ounce of worms consume in the^—^ 


lb$H 


1st 

age * , . , - 


2iid 

3J » F ■ f 1 

. 18 ,, 

Srd 

J, - • , , . 

- eo 

4t]i 

JJ * F I » H 

. ISO „ 

5th 


. , * . . 1,02S „ 


To till *.*... l,3621bs. of leaves from 
the hatching to the fomatlon of the cocoon. 

During the life of the silk-worm tliere Ims 
been excrement to the amount of 74oIbs. 
8 o5!s*, and uneaten leaves or fragments, 
165 lbs. odd, 468 feet 4 inches of spun silk , 
extracted from a common cocoon of 4-casts 
weighs one grain. A cocoon yields 1760 feet 
of spun silk: the ounce of this spun silk is 
264,000 feet long. We may conclude, on 
ail average, that the silkwt>riii, in forming 
its cocoon, draws a thread of half a mile in 
length. The full-grown ^vorm is three inches 
long. After foui‘, five, or six days each moth 
will have laid on an average 510 eggs, and 
GS eggs weigh one grain ; ISO female moths 
lay yi,800 eggs, w'eighing 2^ ozs* 

The sme or substance of a silk thread is 
usually estimated by deniers, and Italian and 
French weight, the comparative proportion 
of wbicli will bo understood by the specially 
prepared and appended figures, wdvich will 
eiiahle the reader the better to judge of the 
Indian silk trade relatively to that of other 
countries. 

* Jtfiport of the SQckiff f}f At ie, 


A Comp(iraliv0 TaMe oj the Wel^Me need Jor iedhg 
Bilk hi Enijlmidi and Italy, 

Tbe ounce troy tiiid tbc ouiiCG ** poids de marc of 
Lyons, by the latter of which ailk h tested in Fi-ance and 
Italy, are equal in weight, but fti-e differently subilivided. 
Tlie ounce Troy in England is divided into 20 penny¬ 
weights X 24 = 4S0 giaius; the ounce of Lyons, poids 
do marc, into 24 draros X 24 = 576 dent era. The denier 
is therefore one-sisth less than the English grain, or as 
the decimal 0 6334 is to 1 000. 



Dcukrs, 


Gmlof. 

Therefore 

, 1000 


08334 


V200 

— 

I 000 


C 


5 


100 

= 

m 

1 dram, poids dc marc 

24 

— 

20 

1 penny weight, troy, about * , . , . 

28f 

or 

24 

1 di'am, avoirdupois ,, . * . . . 


or 

m 

1 oz, avoirdupois {16 drams of 271 




graiBS) ........... about 

532 

or 

437i 

1 oz, troy (20 pennyweights of 24 




grains) . ... 

576 

— 

4S0 

1 oz, poids de nmre (2-4 di'oms of 24 




deuiers) 



4S0 

1 ]b. ti'oy {12 Dz. of 450 grains, or 




57<5 deniers) 

6912 = 


5700 

1 lb. avohdapois (16 oz. of 4373 




grains) 

S5]2 - 


7000 

1 lb. poids dc marc (10 oz. of 570 




deniers).. 

2216 - 


76 S0 


TJic pound troy is to the pound avoirdupois as 14 to 17, 
nearly. 

The pound avoirdupois is to the pound poids de marc 
as 10 to 11, nearly. 

The pound polds dc marc is to the x^ovind troy as 4 
to 3. 

The pound and ounce apothecaries* weight arc the same 
as troy. 

'The Engllslv silk reel is 81S bouts of 44 indies = 1000 
yards. 

The French 400 ells, or 475 metres, of 39,371 inches 
= 520 yards. 

The custom of the trade is to reckon 32 deniera to i\ 
dram. 'This has probably been adopted from case of sub¬ 
division, but uheii carried out creates much error. 

The staudai'd of silk measure Is about 400 yards i that 
length of a single filament from China cocoons will weigh 
2 deniers, and from Fi'cuch or Italian 2i. A 70-den hr 
silk >vill thus be the combined thread of four or live 
cocoons. 

In the chapter devoted to Ohiiic, notice 
was token of the cultivation of the mulberry, 
and the production and exportation of eilk in 
eoimectiou ■with that country. India imports 
Oliinese silks, and exports them again, hut this 
trade is not carried on to any great extent, 
The perfectiou to which the cotton manufac¬ 
ture has been hroiiglit both in India and 
England has interfered with the silk manu¬ 
facture wherever it existed—even in China 
the cottons of India and England are little by 
little checking the consumption of silk- yet^ 
although thias retarded by the competition of 
cotton, the silk manufactures of Europe have 
in cieased greatly* 

The people of this country pay enonnous 
sums of money for the foreign manuFactuved 
Report of the TTyde Park E,rhil/itim «/ 1351 , 
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silk will oil tliey althoxigli much is made 

here* We cannot^ however, obtain all the 
supplies of the raw material our manufacturers 
require, owing to the competition of other 
countries, the precariousness of the silk crop, 
and the increased consum])tion in Europe, 
which is now more than threefold what it was 
at the beginning of the century. 

Onv imports of silk in 1850 were derived 
from the following quarters :— 


Chm^ . . 
Eeugdl , 
Persia . . 
Brutia, , 
Italv - , 


.13,820 

.... 1,858 
.... 143 

.... 2,784 


Total , . . , 

.... 7oAB6 


In the proriuces east of Bcugai, and on the 
Judo ~ Oil I lies 0 peninsula, silk is produced, and 
tile home cons urn jition is very great. Upon 
the borders of Thibet and Bliotia, tlironghout 
Upper Assam, the silkworm finds suitable 
food ill shrubs indigenous to those regions, 
and is in most parts carefully tended. In the 
independent territory of ^lonypore, and the 
quasi-independent territory of Tipperah, the 
use of both silk and cotton prevails; the 
higher classes using muslins brought from 
lo%ver India, and silk and calico made in their 
own lands. There is no great quantity of 
silk produced for exportation, but there is an 
exchange of silk and silk manufacture with 
Birmah, English cotton goods are gradually 
making encroachments upon the silk manu¬ 
facture of both the independent and subsi- 
diaiy states to the east of Bengal. ithin 
tbe Thibet frontier silk fabrics from China 
and Birmah are used, and cotton goods from 
B en ga 1 and Eugla n d, T h e BL otian s, S lam e se, 
and Nepaiilese, also consume the silk goods 
of China and Birmah, but tbe consumption 
is checked by the cottons of India proper, and 
of England, In Nepaul, Persian silks, brought 
by caravans through Cabnl and the Punjaub, 
are worn, but only by the higher classes. 
Bilk is simn in all these countries in some 
degree, and portions of it sent down to India, 
where it is manufactured into cloth, or ex¬ 
ported as India silk. In Chittagong (Tslam- 
ahad), Arracan, and Martaban, the mulberry- 
tree is carefully planted for the sake of the 
worm, and the native consumption of silk cloth 
is considerable, TJie cultivation of the worm 
in those provinces is on the Pegu and Birmese 
frontiers, on tlie higher lands; and much of 
the silk spun is sent into either of those 
countries. Bilk thread, called Binnese and 
Pegimn, and exported from these places, has 
been spun in the adjoining provinces of Mar¬ 
taban, Arracan, and Chittagong. 
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In the district of Pro me, in Pegu, worms 
are bred amidst tbe hills and Idglilands by 
the same class of persons who grow cotton. 
The worm is there fed on mulberry leaves. 
The plants are allowed to grow three or four 
years, after which they are cut dowm, and a 
new plantation is made, fresh soil being 
cleared for the purpose. The silk thread sold 
before tlie Birmese war—that is, up to 1851 
’—was about seven rupees a t'isSj which is the 
designation given to a weight of 365 lbs,In 
1855 tlie price was raised to nine rupees for 
that amount, but again declined during the 
year 1856-T. The dress of the better classes 
of the Peguans and of the Birmese, both men 
and ivomeii, being chiefly silk, the commodity 
is not likely to fall belo^v se'ven rupees a vDs, 
This silk, which is at so low a price in Prome, 
is unfit for the European mar Ice t, or its cost 
would he soon greatly raised ; | it is, however, 
exported in small quantities to the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces, Pegu is not likely to contri¬ 
bute to the Indian silk exports to Great Bri¬ 
tain, for wbicli purpose the chief object of 
the silk-breeder is to get cocoons made of 
long, strong, fine, even, lustrous, and white 
time ad. 

The silk trade of England may perhaps 
rank next to that of cotton, since silk now 
forms one of the most important articles of 
consumption for the purposes of dress, furni¬ 
ture, decoration, and luxury. Bilk, it has been 
well remarked, is both an agreeable and a 
healthy material. Used in dress, it retains 
the electricity of our bodies. In the drapery 
of our rooms and fiirmtuic covers it reflects 
the sunbeams, giving them a greater brilliancy, 
and it heiglitens colours with a charming 
light. It possesses an element of cheerfulness 
of which the dull surfaces of wool and linen 
are destitute, 

Tbe quantity of silk now consumed in 
Europe is threelold what it was at the begin¬ 
ning of the century. The stiff brocade, the 
massy velvet, the slight gauze, and the heau- 
tifill "blonde, are alike produced by the labour 
of the little silkworm. 

Our imports of raw silk in 1856 amounted 
to 7,383,672 lbs.; of thrown or spun silk, 
853,015 lbs,; of waste knuhs and husks, 
17,004 cwt. Of silk manufactures of Europe 
%ve received 905,013 lbs,, and of Indian silk 
597,752 pieces. 

The declared value of the exports of Bri¬ 
tish manufactured silks, which, in 1820, was 
but £371,755, had increased, in 1856, to close 
upon £3,000,000, 

In the commercial department of the South 

* Memi>randzm on Si/^ produced in i/ic diori/tern Por- 
lion of By Major Pliajro, coTuaiissiQiitr, 

t 8ecrelary of the Bombay Cla amber of Coiniiifroe* 
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Kensington Sluseum^ au<i the new museum of 
tlie India-house, Leadeiiliall Street, specimens 
of oriental silks in every foriii may l>e seen, 
which cannot fail to interest those concerned 
in onr Indian commerce. In the former place 
will be found catalogued'— 

Case of wiki Inttiaa silks, eoiitainmi^ 

Yarna and dotli fraai the area, or wild silk moth of 

The eria cocoa us leduccd to a iloss, presented hy Cap¬ 
tain F, Jenkins^ commissioner of Assam, in 1637- 
Yarn and thread from the silk of the mango-tree silk¬ 
worm (see of' Zitmeaf^ 

vol. vii. p. d7j» 

Area silk threttil of fom' qualities, horn Captain Jea- 
kins, 

Ai'iudeh silk thread, dyed red, from the JlarcMoness of 
flastiugs, 1618. 

Spun silk from the Titsser worm, ditto. 

Wild Indiau sElk, dyed yellow. 

Tliread made by the Eas Paio on 

the castor-oil plant, Central Assam. 

Yarions cloths made from Area silk in Assam. 

Silk thread and cloth made from the maiigo-trce and 
eastor-oil tree silkworms, 1809, Dr. Ho.xburgb. 

Cocoons of the Aloonglia Lata and of the Tiissah, or wild 
forest silkworms. 

Specimens of raw silk from the smaller “pat pafo** 
7iwri 7tiinoi')t and from the larger pat pato 
mon major)f Centi’al Assam. 

The following is from the Het of Chinese 
aud Indian thrown silks — 

China (Tsatlee) organKine. 

The same, boiled off”— i\ after the gam is extracled. 
The samC] stained, for making lace. 

China (Tsatlee) tram, 

China (Tsatlee) sewings. 

The same, " boiled off.” 

China (Taysaam) liosicry, for making stockings. 

The same, “ boiled off.” 

China (Taysaam) fine sewings. 

CEna (Ta 3 ^saam) eoai'sc sewings. 

China (Taysaam) hard sewings. 

China (Taysaani) sewings, “ boiled off.” 

China (Yn-un-faa) lace cord. 

China (Yu-im-faa) floss, or “ uo-lfirow",” 

China (Canton) sewings. 

CEna (rc-rceled Canton) sewmgs. 

Dengalbcst floss, or “no-throw.” 

Dengal common trera. 

Bengal orgemsine. 

Bengal organziue, '‘ boiled off.” 

Bengal sewings. 

Bengal eoarae sewings. 

Bengal coarse sevviugs, '‘boiled off.” 

The general inquirer will receive some 
general idea of Indian Elk clotli& from the 
following Bpecimens to be seen in the South 
Kenaington ^Museum:— 

Counter-ease of raanufactm'ed Indimi silks from the 
HeKaukiuree, Aloongba, or bloorghie, Assam. 

Tussali silk, bought in Cdentta m 1839. 

Meaankurree, hloonga drab silk doth, with red striped 
border, from Assam, 1839, from the CalcEtu ^In- 
seum. 


Drab ^foongha eiik from Assam, 1837, by CapLoia 
Jenkins. 

Finer white silk cloth, bordered with red stripe, from 
the Alczattkarree hloonga silk of Assam, 1839. 
Presented by Captain Jen Ena. 

Cloth from tlie Aloonga silkworm, in an embroidertid 
staE, marmfaettired in Assam in 1836; showu by 
Dr. Wallidi, from tlie Calcutta Museum. 

Moougha muslin silk elotli, fi om Assam i oblaincd by 
Captain Jenkins in 1837. 

Aloongba silk from Assam, 1836, Dr. IVaUich. 

The silk manufactures of India im 2 )orte{l 
into England in 1856 amounted to 597,75^3 
yards. 

The fleeces and raw m-ooIs exported from 
India are more reinarkable for their variety 
than for the magnitiKle of the commerce u bicli 
is maintained in them. TJiese commodities, 
although of Iiuliaii exfjort, are frequently 
brougJit from Aflghfinistan, Cashmere, Thibet, 
and other Asiatic nations; they are, however, 
articles of Indian commerce, if not of Incifa]! 
produce; indeed, it Is impossible to form a 
full and clear estimate of the trade fmnsac- 
tiona between British India and the nations 
beyond, and the independent states within 
the boundaries of the territory called India. 
The following specimens of articles of Indian 
commerce in fleeces and raAv wmols may be 
seen in the compartment allotted to them in 
the inuaeuni of the Society of Arts 

Bast Indian, first wliite qnality. 

Ditto, superior quality. 

Conimon grey East Indian. 

Good East Tn diftii - 
Coarsc grey East Indian. 

East Indian, W'orth about 7d. 

Good yellow East Itidiau. 

Jiiiddiiiig white quality, 
j Ditto, white East Lidiaa. 

East Indian mhed, a hairy bind. 

Low and kempy East iadiaii. 

East Indian coarse ^i'ckjI, jnised. 

Mixed kemjiiy, black and wJiite. 

Bengal ii ooi. 

I Wool of the Ilimalaya mountain sheep. 

Calcutta sJieep's wool, mixed. 

^Vool from one of Lord Westenfa dock, raised in lily sore. 
Good wEtfl iJioroQgb-bfed Merino, from Mysore. 

Ditto, qua Her-bred, from ilysore. 

, Good white quality, balf-bred—Mysore. 

Ditto, three-quarters-bred—Mysore. 

Ditto, sev'eu-cigUtliS'brEd—AI ysore. 

Good white coarse country wool—Mysore. 

"White cleaned, from Beckouret. 

Clean black Gnjerat, 

Cleaned vrhite Gujei^t. 

Dncleaned Gujerat. 

Black and white Gujerat. 

Wool from a yearhng lamb, a cross between a Paiaa cu e 
and a Southdown ram. 

Ditto, cross beiw*een a Cape Hermo ram and a countrv 
ewe (eight bottks). 

HigEand shcep*s wool, fiom Thibet, 

Highland lamb’s W'ool, from Tliibet. 

Bang BE Valley wool, from Thibet. 

Wool from black sheep of Thibet. 

Black Higlilaud w'ool, from TEbet. 
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Thibet wool, picked* i 

Kula Yako Dorin* 

Wool from Spile. 

Wool from tke Pimjaub* 

Black PuDjaub wool, From Kiissore, 

Hiied Pimjaubeo wool* from Kitssorti. 

Wbite Paujaubco wool, from Kii^aotc,’*^ 

Wool from Lahore. 

White wool, from Sbung. 

Himalayas moHotaio. wool* 

White Ycroaepore, Loodiana district. 

Black wool, from Loodiaiia, 

•lYhite wool, from Cashmere. 

Cashmere shawl wool. 

Calmitck, Kassiaii wool, 

^Yool from Shanghai sheep, vid Chittagong. 

There arc also some specimens of Indian 
broadcloths, wliicli are iinsiiitahle to Europe* 

The woollen cloth carpet of Nepaul may 
also he seen in the mnseiira, but it is not im¬ 
ported to Euroj’>e- 

The Iiair of the Thibet goat, and of the 
Caslimere shawl-goat, are articles of export 
from India to Europe, as arc the shawls 
manufactured from these materials. The hair 
of the Cashmere goat is also imported to 
France vfd Eussia for the manufacture of 
shawls* 

The shins of the tiger and leopard are to 
a small extent exported, chiefly to England. 
The chief 8n])ply of tiger shins is from Bengal, 
From hfadras between two and three millions 
of goat skins are annnully shipped. 

isinglass is exported to Europe, especially 
to lilngiand* 

Leather is an Indian manufacture, for which 
a foreign market is founds but it is chiefly 
Bent to the countries of Asia beyond India, 
or used by the natives themselves. The skins 
of the rhinoceros, cheetah, hyena, and ante- 
lo^^e, are all fanned and dressed in different 
pxuds of our Indian empire. In G untore, and 
other parts of India, tlic skins of the guana 
are tanned and curried for ladies* and gentle- 
men*s shoes, and are also black grained* The 
tanning substances used are taugbedi, htildi, 
and myrabolans. The skins are thin, even, 
soft, tough, elastic, and granular or shagreen- 
like in external appearftnee. From the ab¬ 
sence of gloss, the appearance of this leather 
is not much in its flivour; but it bids fair to 
be a durable article for light elippers, and a 
good covering for the commoner kinds of in- 

* Mcasvuv 5 hare lately beta taken to improve thu 
quality of ike Punjflub wool, in ^Yllich there k now a 
large export trade sld Kurrachce, reathiug from Unrty to 
forty thousand maunda of about 75 lbs* It has increased 
abonl; ninety per cent, over previous years. The wool- 
staplers of khomasan, and the producers of wool on ihc 
hills north of Cabul, Ghnznee, and various parts of Centi^ 
Asia, bring dt down by earavang to the frontier; and as 
Ike navigation of the tributaries of the Indus becomes 
developed, a further inci'uase of the produce brought down 
may be looked for. 


stniment boxes, such as arc fetill done over 
with shagreen. Tiic stixipb' skins can 

never, however, bo large* As covers^ for 
various Indian toys* curiosities, and carvings, 
it freq,ueully coiiies to England. 

Bone and ivory carved ornaments are 
favourite imports of Eurox>e froni the East, 
As shown in the chapter set apart to China, 
that country is the most famous for xwoduc- 
tions of this kind, hut India also, more cs^^e- 
cially Bombay Island, has also obtained a 
s up er ior rei:)Uta t io u. 

The horns of the Indian buffalo, the ox, 
the bison, and the antlers of vaiioua species 
of deer, are all important to commerce. About 
twenty-six thousand pairs of horns are an¬ 
nually shipped from Siam. The Bombay 
buffalo 1 torus arc Tory useful for the maiiii- 
facture of handles of knives and diessing- 
conibs, and fetch in the market from fifteen 
to twenty sliillings per ewt. From Hiadras 
about a million buffalo horns were shipped in 
1856* Both from Calciitba and Madras stag 
horns of a beautiful description have been ex¬ 
ported, and also from the Island of Ceylon. 
The Oalcutta buffalo horn is much used by 
the English opticians. The horns exported 
by the Siamese are excellent for comhs and 
other useful articles* 

Tho difficulty of giving definite infonnation 
on this branch of Indian commerce with Eng¬ 
land, and the value of the commerce itself, is 
evident from the following statement It 
is impossible to give very ^accurate details as 
to the import of the several kinds of liorns, 
for since 1847, when the duty was abolished, 

; they liave been all aggregated together* Tim 
; imjiorts of horns and tips and pieces of ho in 
in 1855 amounted to 3110 tons, valued at 
j£8S,3S6. The hoofa of cattle imported in 
that year were valued at £4183* The import 
of buffalo liorna and tips vrns probably about 
1400 tons (as 1869 tons of horns of all kinds 
were received from the British East India 
possessions). The value of buffalo liorn 
varies from £25 to £35 per ton. From six 
to eight lumdred tons are amiually worked 
up in 8hcffieli.l, cliicfly for cutlery bandies and 
umbrella ami parasol ban die-topis, maclicte or 
cutlass-handies, scales, smiffboxes, horn-stir- 
' imps, sivoixbhandles, draiver-handles, diess- 
ing-couibs, the. Taking the average at four¬ 
teen himdred horns to the ton, the mortality 
among buffaloes in the East to supply our 
manufacturing demands must be nearly a 
million a year, besides what may be re(|uired 
for continental and American u^:e.*’ * 

The stag horns used in Sheffield for ciit- 

* CtMoffite of Be (h^lccimir of Animal Tvodeds hi^ 
longing to Met Commissioners for tlw 

tionofl^hl. 
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lery purposes are cliiefly supplied by Hindoo- 
atau and tbe Islaud of Ceylon, Madras, 
Bombayj and Colombo (Oeylon), export to 
England annually over four linnctred tons of 
stag-liorn. These are mucli valued. The 
horns dropped on the hills and plains of 
India and Ceylon arc very licavy, and almost 
as solid as bone. The horns shed by more 
than a quarter of a million head of deer are 
gathered in India for the manuiactiires of 
Hheffield, The \'alue ranges from £25 to 
£50 per ton* 

Tortoiseshell is hr ought to Europe chiefly 
from the Eastern Archipelago, and beatdifnl 
specimens of manufactured articles in tliat 
material both from India and China, 

India sends to Europe great variety of 
shells and of marine animal products suitable 
for manufactures. Large qiiandties of the 
calcareous plate (commonly called bone) which 
strengthens the bach of the cuttle-fish are 
brouglit from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, 
and thence shipped to Europe, 

We receive from India about a thousand 
tons of cowrie shells (Oj/j^rcca moneta) yearly, 
cliiefly for transmission to the west coast of 
^ViVica, where a string of about forty is worth 
Id. or 2d.^ 

Of blacli-edged motlicr-of-pearl shells about 
a hundred tons are annually shipped from 
Bombay, 

There is a shell which, although not much 
sent to Europe, forms an important item in 
the coasting trade of India ; and in the trade 
of Ceylon figures as an export to the Indian 
continent It is called chauks {Tvi^hinella 
pi/rum), and !s a solid porcellaneous fusiform 
shell, used for cutting into armlets, anklets, 
efee,, Jaiown as ^Tjangles’* in tlie East Indies, 
which are often highly ornamented, Jilore 
than 4,800,000 of tliese shells are sometimes 
shipped in a year from Ceylon to the ports of 
Calcutta and Madras. Chanks, also called 
kauncJio are cut out by means of rude 
circular saws into narrow slips, which, when 
joined very accurately, give the nhole an 
appearance of being formed from the most 
circular part of the shell* There is a small 
process, or button, at the base of each shell, 
wliich is saum off, and, after being ground to 
a shape resembling that of a flat turnip, is 
perforated for the purpose of being strung. 
When so prepared, these receive the name of 
hranlalu, of which two rows, eacli containing 

Tht sheila of moneta, <innnlv^^ and 

some small white shells of the genua Marginella^ were 
formerly employed occasionally in Eiiropeati medreiae. 
Iti Soinde they are at the present day edeined, and the 
powder sprinkled over sores, Sisteen hnndred and twenty- 
live hundredweight of eowries have heen imported iu one 
ship from Ccyloa for tins coimtry. 


from thirty to forty^, are frequently \vom 
i‘onnd the necks of sepoys in the East India 
Company's service as a ]>art of their uni form 
—a substitute, indeed, for their stocks* The 
city of Dacca, so famous for its muslins, re* 
ceives a large number of tliese shells, which 
are used for beating the finer cloths mnnu- 
factured in that pojnilous and rich emporium 
of cotton fabrics. TJie jawbone of the bonke 
fish is also used fur carding cotton for tlie 
Dacca muslins,* 

The Island of Ceylon is famous for its pearl 
fisheries, as lias been shown in the cliapter 
treating of that island* In the chapter on 
China the skill of tlie Chinese in producing 
artificial pearls has been noticed* These are 
articles of export to Europe* The pearl- 
shells, as well as their irrecions contents, are 
imported into England from Ceylon* 

From the Red Sea and the Pei'sian Gulf 
coral is chiefly procured, Bombay is the 
chief depot for this commodity for ship¬ 
ment to Europe* Large coral deposits have 
been lately found on the coasts of Oran, and 
a bank on the southern coast of tlie Island of 
Ceylon* 

Wax is a valuable article of Indian foreign 
trade. From China the best description is 
obtained, but India is rich in this product, 
which 18 also of excellent qjuality. About 
800,000 lbs* of beeswax are annually shipped 
from Madras* 

It has already been shown that the vege¬ 
table dyes of India are valuable, especially 
indigo; pigments and dyes yielded by ani¬ 
mals form also an important clement of Indian 
export trade* 

Cocliineal is only exported in small quanti¬ 
ties to Europe. India has not done justice to 
herself in this branch of trade, for the Pnn- 
jaub possesses the insect abundantly;j- and 
certain writers allege that the d 3 ^ers of Lnhore 
liave from time immemorial used the dye 
which it produces* This, howev^er, is denied 
by naturalists in the service of the East India 
Company. From observations and experi¬ 
ments made in the Punjaub, it has been estab¬ 
lished that the wild cochineal of that district 
will produce the most beautiful dye known 
under that name*| The supply of the Eng¬ 
lish market is chiefiy from America, hut the 
Dutch have gathered the insect ahundantly 
in Java ; § and although attempts to introduce 
the American insect to India failed, no pro¬ 
per attention was paid to that which was in- 

I * Shells atid (heir Uses. By P. L, Siinnioiid9. 

t Journal qf ihe J^riculhiral md Hortieulitiml 
Sociel^ qf India t vol. vii* part i* 

I % Obsetyatians ov, the Wild Cochineal of (he 'Itmjmh 
and the ^orth-Wesleru Urocinees. By Br*lJ€aT])ster. 

1 § Dr* M'CloiaTid, of Botanical Gardt^ns, Calcutta, 
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digenous to Indin.^ The atteiitiou of tlie j 
governor and secretary of tlie north-western 
provinces was directed to the subject in 
1855—and the }>rohnhilit.y ib that this article 
of commerce will he hrought to command 
more attention in the European markets. 

The lac dye is a prodnet j>eeiiliar to India, 
using the term in the more extended signifi¬ 
cation. It reaches us from India in the 
various shapes of stick-lac (deposited round 
the branches of trees), secd-kej fliread-lac, 
melted domi into a resin, forming the 
basis of sealing-wax ant! lackers or var- 
nf sites; and the red colouring mat ter, in cakes, 
known as Jac-dye, which forms a dye-stuff. 
Lac is obtained ehieffy on the hilly parts of 
Hindoostan, on both sides of the Ganges, and 
in Birmah. From tiie port of Calcutta up¬ 
wards of 4,000,000 lbs. are annually shipped. 

Lac insects (Coccus lacca) are found in 
enormous nnmbers in the mountain forests on 
the sides of the Ganges, and line the hranclies 
of various trees, as the ^icus Xmltca^ ^icus 
rdi^tosa^ Crotoji laccifernm^ and others. 
When about to deposit their ova, these in¬ 
sects puncture the young shoots and twigs 
of the various trees: the branches then he- 
comc encrusted \Yvth a reddish-coloured resi- 
nons concretion, which consists of the inspis- 
eated juice of the plant imbued with a peculiar 
colouring matter derived from the insect; the 
insects, when attached to the branches of the 
ti^ees, soon become enveloped in the layer of 
resinous matter, which hardens on exposure t 
this is the stick-lac of commerce. The insect 
dies, and the body shrivels into an oval bag, 
containing a minute drop of red fluid : this is 
extracted from the ko, and when formed into 
small masses becomes the lac-dye of com- 
nierce. It is extensively used as a substitute 
for cochineal. 

Stlckdac, wliicli is chiefly obtained from 
Siam and Bengal, is the basis whence lac-dye 
and shell-lac arc manufactured. Those are 
the stick-lacs of commerce, the resinous sub¬ 
stance mentioned above. , 

After the lac-dye has been separated from 
the stick-lac, the preparation of which is 
usually carried on in India, the substances 
remaining arc formed, and become articles of 
commerce. 

Buby, garnet, and orange shell-lac are 
exported from India; the darker qualities are 
used in the manufacture of spirit varnish or 
French polish, and all the three qualities are 
used in the stiffening of the bodies or shapes 
of hats. Euhy and orange button 4ac are 
used by sealing-wax makers and hat manu¬ 
facturers. Tlie quality is similar to shoIkJac, 
btit stronger in body, 

* l>r. jr^Oklaael. ; 
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1 Ruby seed-kc and orange seed-lac are also 
articles of commerce, being used in the manu¬ 
facture of spirit varnishes, lac-wax, white and 
yellow. Bleached kc is extensively used in 
the manufacture of the finer sorts of sealing- 
wax, and the wax wliich separates during the 
purification of the lac is called lac-wax, and 
comparatively little known. This substance 
is readily fused, and may he well employed 
in taking casts, wliich it does with great 
sharpness. It is probable, also, that it might 
be advantageously used to mix with other 
and more fusible materials in the manufacture 
of candles. 

I Lac is found encircling the branches of 
many trees in India in flic form of a tube, 
half an inch to an inch in diameter. The 
broken branclies, with incrustations at various 
distances, is called in commerce stick4ac, and 
it ought to be eeinl-transparent. The kc is 
, formed by the insect into cells, somewhat re¬ 
sembling a lion eye omh, in which the insect is 
generally found entire, and owing to wliose 
presence stick-lac yields, by proper treatment, 
a red dye, nearly if not quite as bright as that 
obtained from cochineal, and more permanent. 

The colouring matter exlubitcd by grind¬ 
ing stick-Jac, and then treating it with water, 
constitutes seed-lac. Tiie crude resin is 
abundant in the jungles of India : the best is 
produced upon the koosumba (ScJileichcra 
’ trrjitga), which yields the colouriug matter 
twice a year. 

^Ye import upwards of loCX) tons annually 
of crude shell-lac and lac-dye, of the value of 
:£ 88 , 000 . 

The native process of making the lac-d 3^6 
in cakes * is as follows :■—^The kc having 
been carefnlly picked from the branches, is 
reduced to a coarse powder in a stone liand- 
mill, and is then thrown into a cistern, covered 
with two inches of water, and allowed to soak 
for sixteen hours. It is then tranipkd by 
men for four or five hours, until the water 
appears well coloured, each person liaving 
about ten pounds* w^eight of lac to operate 
upon. The whole is then strained through a 
cloth, a solution of hot aliirn water is poured 
over it, and the decoction is drawn off, re¬ 
maining a day to settle. It is subsequently 
passed into other cisterns, the water is 
run off, and the colouring matter deposited is 
taken up, and placed in a canvas strainer to 
drain. It is then passed through a press to 
remove all remaining moisture, and the cakes 

* lac-Jse usually cornea into coaimarcc in tlie form of 
small square eakoa, or as a reddish black powder, aiij 
contains, in addition to a considerable quantity of resinous 
matter, a earmine-like pigment, employed in dyeing 
sf-nrlet, for whieli purpose it be dissolved in sul¬ 
phuric arid or in a strong acid sohiflon of tiu. 
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of cly^ are made up with the diatinguishing 
letter or mark of the inanufactiii'er, ^ 

The lae-dye imported into England during 
18o6 weighed 18,123 cwt. In lBd7 the im¬ 
portation was less. 

Various animal siihstances used in phar¬ 
macy and perfumery are exported from India, 

Civet, the odoriferous substance produced 
by the civet cat, is brought from Calicut and 
other parts of the East Indies, Mnsk is de¬ 
rived from Eastern and Central Asia as well 
as from other places, 

Bczoar is a name given to a concrete sub¬ 
stance found in tlie stomachs of animals, and 
to which many valuable properties were for¬ 
merly ascribed. It liad the supposed virtue 
of being an antidote to poison^ and was con¬ 
sidered an absorbent. 

There are several kinds of bezoar met with, 
but the oriental is moat esteemed, which is 
broTight from Borneo and some of the sea¬ 
ports of the Persian Gulf. It has a smooth 
glossy surface, and is of a dark green or olive 
colour. Varieties of this concretion are 
found in the stomach of the wild boar of i 
India, in the gall-bladder of the ox, common 
in Nepaul, and in the gall-bladder of the 
camel; this last is much prised as a yellow 
paint by the Hindoos. The Persian bezoar 
is said to be procured from the chamois, or 
wild goat (Capra pazdla). Cow bozoar will 
fetch about 40^, per lb. in the Indian bazaars, 
and hezoar stone from the ghauts 6d. per lb. 
According to Frezier, bezoars have been 
found in giiauacoes. 

Specimens of the Indian blistering beetles, 
M^Iahris pmttiiataf and M^Iahru pmictmtij a 
smaller species, were shown at the Madras 
Exhibition by Dr. Oollas of Pondicherry, ac¬ 
companied by a full interesting report on their 
blistering properties and careful researches 
into their natural history, n^hich he published 
in the Moniteitr Official^ at Pondicherry, on 
the 2nd of March, 1854. Both insects are 
found in large quantities at certain seasons 
all over Southern India. Some other blister¬ 
ing flies are also met with in India, such as 
the meloe (M^Xahrh tichorii^^ the tiUni of 
the Hindoos, common about Dacca and in 
Hyderabad. It yields, according to Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, on an average, one-third more 
of cautharidin than the Spanish fly of the 
European sbops.f 

Of late fresh efforts have been made to 
make these insects articles of commerce for 
medical purposes, and with every prospect of 
Biiccess, 

The following statement for 1853, in refer¬ 
ence to Bengal alone, of the measure and value 

* Qatalcpie of the ^ovih Kemington Mtaeim. 

t Dr. Hunter, Tmns^dlons of the Adaiic BodHg. 


of particular articles, the exportation of v'hich 
are upon the increase, wdll set forth the im¬ 
portance of the export trade of the chief pre- 


Castor^oil, 12,435 maunds'^ , , , . i . 16,74S 

Raw cotton, 173>908 mauuds ..... 173,853 

Lac-dye, 27,985 maunds ........ 81,591 

Lac (shell), 47*974 manuds 43,4S8 

Lac (atick), 1606 mnnnda ....... 1,263 

Guuny cloths and bags, 20,221,016 

pieces.. 430j732 

Hides and sldns, 4,788,129 pieces . . . 368,888 

Jute> 1,194,470 raaunds 327,476' 

Linaced, 2,538,225 maiinds ...... 507,824 

Hustard-seed, 1,307*118 mannds ... 261,541 

Poppy-seed, 114,526 maunds ..... 23,933 

Opium, 44,937 cheats 3,638,917 

Rice, 9,187,259 maunds ........ 1,047,133 

Wheat, 950,036 maunda ........ 100,469 

Other graiji“int!luding paddy, grain, 
dhoH, and peas, oats barley, with 
flour and bran, 665,558 mauuds , , . 59,420 

Safflower, 15,495 maands .... ... 30,765 

Saltpetre, 737,273 mauiids ....... 423,406 

Silk, 18,229 maunds .......... 703,822 

Stigar, 1,221,393 maunds ....... 1,134,154 


Total .. 9,374,392 


Tlie Taluc of liemp from Bengal in 1855 
w^as £38,000. 

The export trade of certain non-regulation 
provinces iu couucction with the Bengal 
government has also greatly increased. Thus, 
Arracan was a swamp when, thirty year.s 
agOj it was wrested from Eirmah. In 1850 
its exports exceeded in value a million ster¬ 
ling, rice being the chief commodity. Its 
imports were almost exclusively silver. 

The following is a view of the imports and 
exports of the three i>resideucies during the 
year 1S5G : |— 



JIERCHANHIZE, 




ixpoais. 




BriLisU. 

Foreign, 

Tohd. 

Treasure. 


£ 


£ 

£ 

Miwlras . 
Bombay . 

. 9SI.231 

. 2,009,420 

1,664,323 

1,132,155 

3,704,503 

а, 35S,riT 
2,313,337 

б, 603,923 

6,011,226 

1,371,060 

4,073,380 


10,672,945 

0,501,131 

17,274,027 

12,356,274 



bxpouts. 



I&55^S 

BriUsb. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Treasure. 


£r 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Benijal . . 

Bombay , 

. 4,0t3,S17 
. 070,221 

. 3,413,780 

8,309,483 

1,941,339 

6,529,118 

13,633,030 
2,017,000 
8,943, eOS 

265,361 

441,875 

1,349,016 


9,332,513 

13,160,470 

25,404i0ia 

3j045,2&2 

The following is a memorandum of some of 


the items included iu tlie trade from Bengal 
to other countries tlmn Great Britain : J— 


* A maund is 80 lha. 

t The value is computed at the rate of two shilHaga 
the rupee. 

i Boimaud’s Qommercli^ Amm^A of 
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IH IXDIA AHB THE EAST, 


m 


I^IERCTIANDIZE. 


EltANCE. 

Impol'ts* Exports. 

£ B 

1854- 0 ........ 13934^4 437,975 

1855- 8 249,496 753,77^ 

NORTH jVHERICA* 

1854- 5 . .. 120,154 876,508 

1855- 0 .. 89,548 1,033,840 

C[ilNA. 

1834-5 ........ 240,393 3,306,021 

185 5-G.201,502 3,284,884 

^F,W HOLLAND ANH SIDNEY, 

1834- 5 .. , , 51,483 110,178 

1835- 0 ........ 34,790 148,786 

SINGAPOBE, 

1S54-3 81,958 301,793 

1855-6 . .. 80,830 572,158 

ARAB TAN AND PERSIAN GULFS, 

1854-5 .. 75,136 106,457 

18o5-e .. 03,517 108,407 

MADRAS AND COROMANDEL COAST. 

1854- 3 . 123,610 221,282 

1855- 6 ........ 104,347 185,574 

B03itBAt AND MALABAH COAST. 

1854- 5 . 207,644 472,781 

1S53-6 .. . 210,576 450,657 

PEGU, 

1834- 5 ..,,.... 302,064 303,926 

1835- 6 95,131 378.810 

aiAURlTIUS, 

1834-3 . 5,377 202,279 

1853-6 . .. 3,923 193,409 

BOURBON. 

1834-3 ........ 3,097 87,206 

1855- 6 . 3,918 17M78 


Tlie importance of Bombay as a port of 
export has already been asserted. Tlie fol¬ 
lowing is a eomparative view of tiie export of 
cotton during 1856 from the three presi¬ 
dencies : *— 

l^rEECHAKDjZE. 

EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


lSo3-6. lbs. & 

Bengal. 12,028,480 150,336 

mdraa ...... 4,793,388 58,899 

Bombay.105,380,930 2,320,454 

Tcttai Mtp&rf. 

Bengal.. 13,912,640 173,333 

Madras.. 21,013,464 252,134 

Bombay. 217,487,413 3,074,089 


Of the large quantity exported to other 
coimtries than Great Britain, the average ex¬ 
port to China from Bombay alone in the last 
five years ivas 54,450,570 lbs.j of the annual 
* Mr. G. S. Porter. 


average value of £812,380. Indeed, cotton 
to Great Eiitain, and cotton and opium to 
China, constitute a very large portion of the 
aggregate exports of Bombay. The opium 
exported in 1854-5 was valued at £2,540,000, 
and in 1855-0 at £2,500,000. 

The Calciitta Review gives an elabo¬ 
rate statement of the imports and exports of 
each presidency np to 1850 inclnsively from 
1853. The following are extracted from 
tlie sc details. These estimates take no cogni- 
usance of re-exports, and state the import and, 
export of each presidency to all places out of 
that presidency, whether in India or in places 
beyond its limits. The exports from port to 
port of the same presidency are not stated. 
The statement for 1855 --{j is alone given in the 
extract. 

BENGAL PEESTBENCY. 

TRADE. 

Iniporis^ 1855-6. 

B 

Merchandize. 8,186,162 

Conqiany^s ditto 170,355 

Treastu'c ........... 6,011,225 

Total ...... 14,307,942 

Rx^ortSj 1855-6. 

jMcrckandlAe ......... 13,633,030 

Treasure .. 253,361 

Total ...... 13,888,391 

TiCtiiil Trade. 

Impoiia ........... 14,367,942 

Exports .. 13,888,391 

Total. 28,256,333 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Bills ou Bengal by the court of 
directors .. 1,232,633 

SHIPPING. 


JrricalSf 1S55-6, 

Vessels. Totmago. 


Squai'e-rigged . . 

. . . 1529 

864,227 

Native ca aft. . . 

. . . 514 

56,003 

Total . . 

. . : 2043 

920 2S2 

1855-6. 


Square-rigged. . 

, . . 1555 

861,346 

Native emit. , . 

. . . 593 

61,938 

Total . . 

. . , Sl-lS 

923,504 


3JABEAS TERRITOEIES. 

TRADE. 

Impm'iSf 1835-6. 

B 

Merchandize. . .2,313,387 

Treasui'e . , . .1,371,669 

Total 


3,G83,03& 
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1855-G. 


JIiTcliaiiitwe. 
*iVeasui'c . - . 


Total. 

Tolul T,-ude. 


£ 

2,!I17,09G 

441,875 

3,358,965 


Ext>ort3. 

..... 

.5,U'l.l, 

3.358,965 

Tuhil * . 


7,044,021 

^iTirrixu. 



1835-6. 



Vcsocl.. 

TuiMwge. 

Sfii^ai‘c-ri{£gcd .... 

. 1221 
. 4439 

336,641 

213,918 

Total , . . ■ 

. 50G0 

570,539 

Dijfyriftres, 1S55-G. 


Squai C-iTggc'd * . . . 
Ktitivc frail. ♦ » . . 

, 1033 
. 4875 

463,736 

231,829 

Total .... 

. GoOH 

G'.'S,305 


POUT OP nOMB-lV. 

THAOE. 

L»porh, 1S35-0. ^ 

Motol.aadi.a. «.S29,r.63 

Horses. 74,260 

. 4,978.380 


Total ...... 11,377.303 

UnwrU, 1835-6. 

. 8,940,639 

Horses ..' ■ 2,260 

Treas,u-c. 1,345,016 

Tolel. 10,337,915 

Total T.-ada. 

Imports . 11.517.303 

Eriorls. 10,287,915 


Si|iiare-li!jgcil , . 
Kalivc eKill. . . 


Total. 21,805,213 

siitri-LW. 

Jrrhak. ISSS-G. 

Vessels. Toiiiiase- 
. 330 239.413 

. 3.S43 223,524 


Total 


0165 453,927 


■bostir, Ktin'acliet', Malioim, ()yli:iav. Omei'gtiu, 
Pan well. Rajpooree, Rutnagliur, Soovendroog, 
Surat, Tarrapore, Tromboy, Uiijunwell, \ui- 
goi'la, A'iKratU’oog, Waglira, 'Warree, exhibit¬ 
ing in detail the imports and exports, appear 
in the report of the external commerce of 
Bombay for ISSS-tl, The amounta given by 
these returns are :— 

mroitTS* 

£ 

EXrOKTS. 

3lcrt.bantljsic.gS5,G43 

But wc have not the means of presenting a 
comparison with former reports, and tlmrefore 
! will omit tliem in the aggregates which we 
shall have to present, 

j The report of the administration of the 
I province of I^egu aiTfords some consideiabJc 
I information of its e.xtcrnal trade, both by sea 
i and the rivers. The returns ((k'diictiiig 
£2U0,tX)0 aniuially, ns tlie fair estimate ot 
I imported government trenaurc) may he stated 
na follows for the aggregate of tlio four^ ports 
of Rangoon, Dalhousie, 'Boongoo, and Tliyat- 
iMew:— 

^R04T^'CE 0¥ PEG^^ 


TRADE. 

Laporls, 1835-6. 

£ 

J . 

. 1,267,071 

! 1B55-G. 

) ^aicrcliantliKP 

. 663,783 

The following is the estimate of the review' 
for 18o7 (the statement does not exactly agree 
with the parliamentary rettirns} 

CALCriTA. 


TEADE. 

T^ijpifyhf 1S5G-T- 

£ 

Jlurc-bamlhe. 

Treasure .. 

7,841.730 

0,638,085 

Totiil ...... 

14,480,413 

ErjyoriSt 1S5G-7. 

Mereliaudi/e ......... 

i Treas\uf ........... 

13,018,020 
■ 1,003,076 


Dej:ai-{iri-es, lSo5-0. 

Sware-rigw-a. . . . . 334 231,496 

KatWee^ft. 167,834 

TuUl.4696 399,320 


This return, however, thus far applies oidy 
t<. the port of Bombay. The retm-iis for the 
. ther ports of the Bombay presidency ate as 
billowsAlibangli, Rasseiii. Broach, Bnlsar, 
Cavlngah, Dludarah, Gogo, Glmrbuiids, Jiim-, 


Tola!.14,623,302 


M.VDU.VS TEKRiTOBIES. 


TIlAUE. 

Iniporh, 1S36*7. 

brcrcliandi/R . ... 

4"rcasurc 


£ 

2 


Tola! 
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E.i'-pofhj 

£ 

michanakc* 

Treasure 344,186 

Total ....**- 4,001,560 


POUT OP BO.MBAY, 

taAliE. 

ItiiJrOi^fS^ 1850-7 ‘ 

£ 

LIcrdtaiidize ........* 7,0^9,221 

Troisurc 8,248,36i 

ToUil . * - ^ * ]5,S77*SS2 

E.rjjoilSf lS5G-7» 

^Icix-IiaiiJiTC * - *.10,988,008 

Trojjsure »»*..****.. 1,5SS,S73 

Total ,...,. 12,371,881 

The pavliaiiieiitary vetuni for Indian eom- 
tnerce is as follows Tlie total value of tlie 
merelianclizG anti treasure imported into the 
several presidencies of India in lSoO-7 
amounted to 28.€0.82.8 do inipees, against 
25.21.80,±53 in 18 d 5-€, and 14.77.00.28fl in 
1854-5. Bombay figured for 11.89.50 Ij 0€ ; 
IMadras for 2.54.07,30G; and Bengal for 
14.17,24.853, The exports from India in 
1S56-7 amounted to 2G.o0,18.811, against 
2a.€4.04.451 in 1855-G. 

Upon Ilia own statements the reviewer 
maizes the following observations:— 

The foregoing results, it must be observed, 
are afforded (as to all but the Straits' settle¬ 
ments) by tlie official values. It then becomes 
an important and interesting question how far 
these official estimates are true criteria of the 
Teal value. That tlje official value, on the 
whole, affords a correct index in tlio case of 
the imports appears to be admitted.: being, it 
may be, erroneous, in respect of some articles, 
by too iiigb a valuation, and erroneous by too 
low a valuation in respect of otliers, but, on 
the whole, affording a fair estimate of the 
aggregate value of the imports, at least in 
Bengal, But this is not so at present in 
respect of the exports, as we sliaLL proceed to 
show. 

These results, too, recall Lord <jrenville*s 
most masterly and noble speech in 1813— 
the greatest speecli ever delivered on Indian 
affairs. At that time the aggregate of the 
trade of India wdth Great Britain was not 
£2,500,000 a year (exports and imports), mid 
the evidence given for the East India Com¬ 
pany, by its witnesses, w^ent to sliow^ the im¬ 
probability of any extended demand for Euro¬ 
pean goods. Such was the doctrine gravely 
propounded by eminent witnesses in defence 
of the monopoly—ll^arreII Hastings, Sir 


1 Thomas ^Innro, Sir John dialed m, and 
others. But said Lord Grenville in tiie 
’ House of IjOlds, To w hat extent this trade 
of India may be carried, presumptuous indeed 
would be the man \vho w-onld uoav venture to 
pronounce. On what evidence, what coujec- 
turc, would he found his judgment? M hat 
present knoAvledge, what past experience of 
India, could possibly decide that question ? 

* Xo commercef Trebatius or fjuintus Cicero, 
returning from a campaign in Britain, would 
lirobably have informed the Bom an sen ate— 
Mio commerce can ever be fiarricd on with 
that uueivilified uncnltiAbated island, divided 
absolutely from the Avbole AA-orld by tempos- 
tuons^ unnaA-igable seas, and inhabited only 
by naked and houseless barhariane,'—ISio 
commerce/ some sage counsellor of Henry 
and Elizabeth might, Avith equal authority, 
have a.ssurcd those mouarchs, ^ can ever be 
^ o]iencd AAuth the dreary AVild of Nortli Arne- 
I rica, a land covered Avith impenetrable forests, 
the shelter only of some Avauderiiig tribes of 
tlic rudest and most ferocious saA’^ages,' T^et 
of these predictions the tolly might be palliated 
by inexperience. In the defect of better 
knowledge, such conjectures might'even pass 
for Avisdoni, But Avliat shall Ave say to those 
I wdio deny tlie possibility, not of opening new 
I sources for the commerce of mankind, but of 
enlarging its present channels, who tell ns 
that the trade Ave now^ carry on with India, 
must, in all future times, be limited to its 
actual amount ? Strange and nnpvcccdented 
necessity, AAdiichhas thus set bounds to human 
industry and enterprise, arresting the progress 
of commercial intercourse, and by some blast- 
j ing and inalignant indiience, blighted the 
natural increase of social ini]n'OA*"cment! \Mth 
j full and confident assurance may w’e repel 
tliese idle apprehensions. By commerce com- 
I inerce Avill in crease, and iiKlustry by industry. 
So it has CA^'er happened, and the Great 
Creator of the Avorld has not exempted India 
. from tills common laAV of our nature. Tlie 
supply, first following the demand, ivill soon 
extend it. By iieAv facilities ne\A^ AA*aiits and 
new dcsii^es Avill be produced. And neither 
climate nor religion, nor long-estiiblislied 
babits—no, nor even poverty itself, the 
greatest of all present obstacles, Avill ultimately 
refuse the benefits of such an interconrse to 
the natiA^e pojHilation of that empire. They 
will deriA^e from the extension of commerce, 
as every otlier people has uniformly derived 
from if, Ji 2 \y comforts and neAV conv^eniences 
of life, new incitements to iiidnstiy, and iiciv 
employments, in just reward of increased ac¬ 
tivity and enterprise.” So spake tlie states¬ 
man; and liistoiy records the begun fulfilment 
of Ills prediction, and encourages the coidi- 
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d&nt belief tiiat larger anticipations tlian even 
that illustrious man bimself probably ever en¬ 
tertained will be realised before a century has 
past from his delivery of -that magnificent 
oration. The point to which we have already 
reached will be now ascertained by an inquiry 
into the value of the exports of the year we 
have last reviewed, 1855-G* The question of 
gradual progress will then next engage our 
attention. 

It is at all times difficnlt to fix tbe value of 
goods for duty, but of course particularly so 
in a fluctuating market, and when the articles 
to be valued vary much in quality. Probably 
the best plan in large ports is to issue, yearly 
or half-yearly, tariffs of valnes, based on fair 
averages. If this he not done, there must 
always be ranch imcertainty, and great loss to 
tbe reveime from under-valuation, or com¬ 
plaints of restrictions on commerce from ex¬ 
cessive duties. In the one article of sugar, 
for instance, the prices of the various sorts of 
one kind ranged, in 1855-0, from nine rupees 
eight annas (niueteeu shillings) a maund to 
five rupees four annas, and the combined ave¬ 
rage price for all sorts of that one kind of 
sugar was seven rupees, or fourteen sbillings; 
for the various sorts of another kind the range 
was from seven rupees to four rupees, the 
general average being five lupecs ten annas; 
and for the third kind the range for various 
sorts was from six rupees fomteen annas to 
tliree rupees twelve annas, the combined ave¬ 
rage for this kind being five rnpeea two annas. 
This was the range of market for Benares, 
Bate, and Biimmah sugar. But this affords 
very little guide in now estimating the real 
value of this article, which is exported free of 
duty. Llucb. less "will any returns of this de¬ 
scription afford an accurate guide for articles 
on which there is a duty levied on the real 
value, it being evidently anytinng hut the 
interest of the exporter to assist the custom¬ 
house in assessing the utmost value. More¬ 
over, wJiile the returns afford evidence of the 
gross quantities shipped,—’and it is easy to 
ascertain the range of prices for any particular 
descriptions of an ai ticle,“it is almost impos¬ 
sible, when the fluctuation of prices has been 
considerable and frequent, when there is no 
mode of testing the relative amounts and pro¬ 
portions of the different sorts of such an article 
eUipped, to determine absolutely what the real 
value of any past year's shipment has been. 
It is clear, lioweveT, that if there has been a 
decided general rise in prices, and that the 
chief activity in Bhippiug prevailed at the 
time when prices w'ere highest, then any 
return of values hased on precisely the same 
data as to prices as were used under the lower 
standard of the previous year must be erro- 


neons. And such was precisely the ease ‘with 
the Bengal exports of 18o5-G. We liavo seen 
one calculation, by a very competent person, 
which makes the real value of the exports of 
185G to be £10,1)22,803, but this high esti¬ 
mate includes packing and shipping charges, 
duties, commissions, &c. &e.: this plan hav¬ 
ing been adopted in that table ■with reference 
to other calculations respecting the exchanges. 
Our own impression, from careful considera¬ 
tion and attentive examination of the subject, 
certainly is that the real Calcutta market value 
of the exports of the year 1855-6 (the official 
year), which wore valued at £13,888,31)1, was 
nearly £16,500,000, But as the value of the 
imports is based on the invoices, which include 
the charges, insurance, and freight, the com¬ 
parison between this 16,500,000 as onr market 
value with tlie value of imports will be delusive, 
yVe need not, indeed, add the freight of ex¬ 
ports, as it is not usually jjaid in India, but 
other charges, to the amount of more than ten 
per cent., must he added, making tlie aggre¬ 
gate value of exports, to be repaid in India 
by mercliandj^e, or bulhon, or remittances of ■ 
the company’s hills for our tribute, probably 
£18,000,(X)6. But it is to be remembered 
that not aU the imports can be set off against 
the exports, for some certainly come to this 
country for permanent investment. Such is 
the ease with importations of railway mate¬ 
rials, 

A very brief examination of del ails will 
illustrate our position as to the market value 
as contrasted w ith tbe officiaL Taking lin¬ 
seed for exain|)le, the oflictal value at two 
rupees for 2,538,225 Indian maiinds (about 
900,000 tons) Avas £507,824; hut it may be 
questioned if four rupees a maund avos too 
high an aA^eragc for the Avholc of the linseed 
shipped in that year. This Avould give 
£1,015,648* The difference in saltpetre Avas 
not so remarkable, but still the real value ex¬ 
ceeded considerably the officiah lu the case 
of jute theoflfieial A alue for 1,184,470 maunds 
AA^as £327,476, at ten rupees a bale of three 
hundred pounds; but a very careful calcula¬ 
tion gives an a Average of at least tAvelve rupees 
eight annas, or twenty-five per cent additional. 
In the case of rice the official value of 8,187,259 
mannds (328,000 tons) w^as £1,047,133, but 
we believe that at least one rupee a inaimd 
may fairly be added to this estimate, giving a 
rcsAilt of upwards of £900,000 additional. On 
this article there is a fixed duty of one anna 
aud a half a maund, and there is consequently 
no reason for concealment of the value; and 
noAv steps are being taken, hy montlily returns 
from the chamber of commerce, to ascertain 
the Awlue accurately. In the case of ravr silk 
the duty is three annas and a half per seer 
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{or two pounds)j and in this ease also the real 
value probably coidd henceforth he easily 
ascerfeamed. The official value given for 
lSj220 maunds in lSa5-6 was £703,822— 
that isj for 729,160 seers—an average of some¬ 
what less than ten rupees (£1) a seer. It is 
difficult now to form an opinion on the sub¬ 
ject with any confidence, from the varieties 
of silk that were in the market, but on the 
wdiole it may probably be stated with tolerable 
confidence that twelve rupees eight annas 
would be a fair average, giving in this case 
also an increase of twenty-five per cent. The 
proportionate increase in mustard seed, of 
'vvliioh 1,307,115 maiinds w^'ere shipped, and 
w^ere valued (at two rupees a maund) at 
£261,541, may be taken to be equal to that 
in linseed, or a hundred per cent In tbe 
case of opium 44,937 chests are valued offi¬ 
cially at £3,638,917, and this is doubtless 
correctj and the official value of sugar may 
also be correct, if it does not indeed exceed 
the real value. But taking a long series of 
articles — indigo, cotton, wheat, and other 
grain, castor-oil, gunnies and gunny cloth, 
hides, lac, poppy seed, provisions, rum, saf- 
fiower, tea, <fec.-—^it may he fair to say that 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent, on the 
average might he fairly added to the official 
value. The rise of prices in the course of 
the official year "was iindonhtedly very great, 
and continued almost up to its termination. 
The news of the peace was entirely tmex- 
jjccted, and did not reach Calcutta in a defi¬ 
nite'and authentic form till March. 

The rise in the prices in the other presi¬ 
dencies probably was not go great, and the 
consequent temporary disparity between the 
real and the tariff value, not so great as in 
Bengal. But if it be stated generally that the 
real market value of exports from the three 
presidencies, Pegu, and the Straits, nvas thirty- 
six or thirty-seven millions sterling, instead of 
£32,199,056, as previously calculated from 
tlie official returns, or nearly /or^y millions^ 
with the duties and charges, few perhaps will 
question the accuracy of tlie supposition. 

The generai subject of prices in India is 


one of much interest and importance, but at 
present it is too early to reach any definite 
conclusion. In the interior it is notori one 
that prices of produce, of labour, and of boat 
hire, have risen greatly. Shippers, the rail- 
w^ay company, and the government, alike 
feel it. 

In consequence of a return lately moved 
for in the British House of Commons by Mr. 
H, Baillic, the tariff now^ in force In British 
India has just been published as a parliamen¬ 
tary paper. The import duties are principally 
€id talore'in. Coffee pays an import duty of 
7i per cent, in all the presidencies; coral, 10 
per cent.; cotton and silk goods, 5 per cent.; 
foreign cotton and silk goods, 10 per cent.; 
camphor and cassia, 10 ]7er cent.; foreign 
books, 3 per cent.; alum, 10 per cent.; ma¬ 
rine stores, 5 per cent., and foreign stores. 10; 
British metals, 5, and foreign, 10 per cent.; 
opium, 24 rupees a seer of 80 tolas (the ex¬ 
port of the drug is prohibited); beer, ale, 
porter, <fec., 5 per cent,; salt, 2 rupees, S 
annas per maund of SO tolas per seer in 
Bengal, 14 annas per maund in Madras, and 
12 annas per maund of 3200 tolas in Bombay 
(if not covered by a pass); spirits 1 rupee 8 
annas per gallon; sugar (prohibited, if not 
the growth of a British possession into wffiich 
foreign sugar cannot be legally imported”); 
Vermillion, 10 per cent.; British and foreign 
w^oollens, 5 and 10 per cent.; wdnes and 
liquors, 1 nipee per imperial gallon; tea, 10 
per cent.; tobacco, 5 per cent, in Madras (ex¬ 
port duty, 10), and 1 rupee 8 annas per 
maund in Bombay (the same export duty). 

Borne of these imposts are obviously made 
only for the purposes of revenue, but others 
are incompatible with the doctrines of free 
trade. It cannot be for the interests of India 
or England, or for the general advantages of 
commerce, to prop up the trade in sugmr or 
in any other commodity by artificial means. 
The indirect operation must in such cases 
ahvays be the restriction of tlie industry pro¬ 
per and peculiar to tlie country ivhere such 
tariff regulations exist. 
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CHAPTER XXiri, 

COMiiEKCE COMiJERCE OF OUTLYING SETTLEMENTS* 


The conmieree of wliat may be termed the 
outlying posts of our Eastern empire must 
receive niucli more attention from tlie public 
and legislature of Great Britain tliau has 
yet been given to it. The trade of some of 
these settlements lias increased in a ratio 
greater than that of the old possessions on 
continental India; and others are adapted to 
a great commerce if tlie goveniment of Indi% 
or the imperial government, only perform 
their duty. The neglect of the latter in some 
of these settlements has been such as eeriouBly 
to reflect upon its credit and patriotism, and 
upon the intelligence and independence of a 
people who, being free, permit the like. 

The settlement of Aden, from ita geo¬ 
graphical position, is one of the most favour¬ 
able ill the world. It is on the new Jiighwny 
bet^veen tlie East and formed by 

overland ronte.” A carrying trade may be 
established from that port of a most extensive 
kind. From thence to Kuri'achee, Bombay, 
Madras, the Island of Ceylon, Calcutta, the 
eastern shores of tlie Bay of Bengal, and the 
Straits' settlements, all goods which are not 
necessarily brought round the Cape may be 
borne, and an important passenger trade es¬ 
tablished. Aden may he pronounced, in 
travellers' phraseology, the “ half-way lionse 
between England and her Eastern empire. 
As at present governed it is a pest-house. 
The European troops die off in great numbers, 
and 60 do the sepoys. The Aden ulcer and 
a species of dropsy, both fatal, and alike 
arising from the impoverishment of the blood, 
carry off great numbers; many also die of 
scurvy. The chief causes of the horrible 
mortality which prevails, are want of vege¬ 
tables, and the labour imposed upon the 
troops in a elimate perhaps more enervating 
than any other where there is a British garri¬ 
son, not even excepting Triueomalee. Vege¬ 
tables are easily procured, and the relentless 
imposition of labour is unnecessary. Yet 
while so much is heard about the errors and 
misdeeds of the East India Company, here is 
a place under the direct control of the inipe- 
Tial government, where the neglect of human 
life amounts to atrocity, Of course these 
circumstances must bear upon the commerce 
of the place, as the ratio of deaths will give 
it a bad reputation as to health, and check 
all foreign enterprise there* The cruelty of 
the government is not conffned to the soldiery 
luider its care, who are permitted to “ rot off' 


at a fearful ratio, CooHes from the Indian 
continent have been employed on public works, 
and treated with tlie same iiilnimanity. In 
tlie Bombeu/ Dail^ Time^ and Journal of 
Conwterce^ so recently as December 10,185(5, 
it is related that a vessel had ten days pre¬ 
viously arrived from Aden, being a mouth on 
tlie voyage, and landed sixteen coolies, " the 
pitiable remains of a party of forty-one she 
had taken 'on board,’—^ twenty-five of Tvhoni 
had died on board. True, they were only 
coolies who had gone in the public service, 
they had no status beyond that of children in 
the commonwealth, and therefore nobody 
minded them. But they were human beings 
not the less, whose Jives and sufferings must 
be answered for by those who have been the 
means, directly or indirectiy, of sending them 
from the world before their time/* It ap¬ 
pears that these coolies proceed in large 
numbers from Bombay for employment in 
Aden; they are the subjects of injustice from 
the time they embark for that purpose until 
they return, or are sent to their long home by 
the" atrocious neglect and cruelty to whicli 
they are subjected* The advances made to 
them upon engagement are so regulated as to 
prove a snare and a mockery. On the voy¬ 
age they are badly supplied with \?ater, and 
rarely at all wdth vegetables. Their arrival 
at Aden Is followed by the imposition of an 
I amount of labour wliich is merciless, and 
under Avhich many of them sinlc* Thej" are. 
supplied with food so inappropriate, that if 
the intention of government was to destroy 
them by rapid degrees, it could not be more 
effectually perfoi med. Vegetables are seldom 
supplied because thej^ are not produced on 
the spot; consequently scurvy, or the Aden 
ulcer, or tlie fatal heri-heri\ a peculiar drop¬ 
sical disease, soon set in and drain the life of 
the uu^etch loft by his unpatenial government 
to die, or as is more usually the case, he is 
sent away to die on the passage, or, if he reach 
his home, there to perisli. Hardly any of the 
poor coolies reach Bombay withont scorbutic 
disease, aneurism, or affcctious of the heart, 
lungs, or bowels, if tlicy are not dying of beri¬ 
beri, or Aden ulcer. When men are sent on 
'i board fillip for Bombay in this deplorable 
condition no report is made of it, they are 
accounted for in the returns as having gone 
to their homes, although the officials know 
that they are sent away with death upon 
them, and in many cases destined to be thrown 
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overboanl m rotting carcasses* Yet all tins 
cruelty saves notliing in a pecuniary way, on 
the contrary, it is an expense as well as a re- 
proacln TJie pension list is licavily encum¬ 
bered by the want of liumaiiity characteristic 
of the British government in Aden. There 
is no difficulty in procuring labour at Aden, 
hut government humanity is very scarce. 
The character of the climate seems, however, 
adverse to extensive settlement, xis well as 
local peculiarities. The author has been 
favoTired with an original report on this sub¬ 
ject, in a correspondence between Mr, Coles, 
the acting secretary of the Bombay medical 
board, and Dr, Collum, wdiose experience and 
intelligence peculiarly qualify him to offer an 
opinion on the subject. The puhlieation of 
this opinion wdll be of use to travellers and 
commercial men, to officers of the army, and 
persons liaving either Europeans, sepoys, or 
coolies under their charge. 

To £/is the Medical Boards Bombay^ 

Aden^ Maij 12^/^, 1S56, 
Sir,— la reply to your Mtev No, 1103 of the 35Lli 
ultimo, I have the lioiiour to submit the foMoiviag in* 
fumEtiioa, 

2, The climate of Adea consists of two seasons only, 
the hot and the cool, the former commencing towards 
the eud of April, and terminating about the middle of 
October. These two periods correspond several]y with 
the south-west and north-east monsoons, which distinctly 
mark their setting in and duration. Nevertheless it is 
to he remarked that for the space of a mouth between 
the two seasons the wind and weather are very variable, 
hut the atmospliere is generally sultry, and not unlike 
the climate of Bombay in May and October. 

3, With regard to the hoi season it may truly he so 
called, the weatlicr is then very hot ; hut the cool is 
only so termed comparatively, iimsmtieh as the sun 
appears to he equally powerful all tlie year round, and 
the only abatement to its etfeets dnriiig the day is pro* 
dneed by the wind, hence, sheltered from the wind, the 
atmosphere in Aden is always warm, and Ihere is no 
period throughout the year when even gentle exercise 
does not produce profuse perspiration* 

4, The ctfeet of the wind in eooling the atmosphere is 
fully borne out by the metereoiogical statistics colleetcd 
from the hospitals in camp, and that at Steamer Point, 
during the year ending !March 31st, 1856. brom these 
it appears that the average mean temperature on the 
lowest ground in camp, but whdeh is quite open to the 
north-east monsoon, is from, November to April 77^^ 
whereas at the Hospital Steatner Point, which though on 
an eminence is sheltered from that w'ind, it readies SO*, 
On the other hand during the south-west moo soon, i. e. 
from Alay to October, when the Point is open to the 
ivind and the camp shut in, the average mean tempera¬ 
ture is 30*, and at the latter 85*, 

0 . It is principally on account of this evident influciice 
of the prevailing winds in keeping down the heat of the 
climate, and of the established supei-iority of an elevated 
position in effecting the same result, that T have lately 
recommended Marshag as the most eligible site for the 
proposed new barracks and hospitals at Aden, lhat 
promontory which is distant only about one mile fi'om 
the present cantonment, and rises to an elevation of from 
live to sii hundred feet, is open to the prevailing winds 
at both seasons of the year, and is decide<lly the coolest 
VOL* r* 


I available loealily, besides olTering fionv its contiguity 
from the camp and town umny other advantages not to 
be met with in any other part of the iieiiinsiila* 

0. Strictly speaking Ikcrc is no rainy season in Aden 
I iLself, though abuiidatiee of rain falls periodically in the 
interior and neighbourhood twice during Ibc year, via. 
din iug tw o or three months from the breaking out of the 
south-w'cst iiionsooLi, and again for a similar period, be¬ 
gin uiiig from December. It is only rarely, however, that 
Aden partakes in this bcncrit, which 1 attribute mainly 
to the peculiar constrntiion of the pcainsiila. It is ob¬ 
servable that whenever rain fsills the wind is always from 
ilic north-east, and consequently bbvvs directly into the 
I cirde around the crater formed by the high hills of 
Siiiuiishiim, and its offshoots, rnuling no escape except 
lln ough one or two narrow passes, the wind collects in the 
valleys, and rushes upwards in a compact volume, thus dis- 
2 >ersiiJg t he clouds whicih had been attracted by the moun¬ 
tain peaks* Consef|ncntly it is otily when the clouds tire 
too heavily charged to be dispersed by this agency, or 
when the wind is very high, that any rain falls in Aden* 
This phciiDincncn, moreover, accounts for the great 
varialion iu the falls here in diJfcrcnt years. Thus, some 
years the fall of rain has been excessive, whereas during 
the year ending March 30, 1S56, it was only I'oO inches* 
The descents, moreover, aic very variable in these periods, 
but usually the_y oeeitr in April and August, and again in 
November, Deccniber, and Jamiary. The falls during 
these latter months generally partake of the nature of 
showers, tvhereos iu the former they arc more like the 
heavy jaiiis of the tropics, and huts and caillc have been 
washed away by the torrents which have descended 
fni ionsly from the mountains. 

N^o statistics of past years have been preserved by the 
civil or political authoritlea, nor ixi any of the medical 
establishments at this station, excepting the jail, and from 
the information supplied iu iiiy returns 3 inches 92 
cents, appears to have been the average fall of rain for 
the last ftve years* 

I have the honour, &c,j 

K. Collum, Af.D., 

Jail HbsjdtaL Siij^eriniettilctd 3ledical BepartmcfiL 
AMieii describing the Btraita’ settlements, 
notice taken of tlieir commerce, as some 
reference to it v, as inseparalde from an ac¬ 
count of those places, ami the social condition 
of the people* 

PRIXCE OF WALES* ISLAKl)* 

Loj^ods, 1853-4. 


B 

Alerehandi^tc * ***** .381,239 

lYcasui'c and Bnllioji ,*.**. 93,0(31 


Total. 674*300 

B\iriiori^t 1853-4, 

Alei'chandke * **..,**►*. 689,002 
'I’reasurc and Bnlliou .****,] 79,945 

Total .**.**.., 808,947 

M*VLACC*V. 

LtijiCrhj 1853-4* 

Alerchnndiiic. ,*....*** 84,162 
Treasure and Bullion * ... * 956,144 


Total. 1,040,306 

B.tporUf ] 8-53-4* 

Merehaiulbc. .****-.*.. 815,133 
Tre.isure and Bullion ,.**.* 25,339 

Total *.*..*,*. 870,472 

3 H 
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In clmp. a general accoimt of tliese 
settlements will be founds and ttere certain 
Btatistica are given in connection with the 
comraerce of Singapore, and the reason as¬ 
signed for furnishing them in that place. 
The trade with countries using the^ dollar as 
a monetary medium, and also with those 
using the rupee, is respectively stated for the 
years 1852-S and 1853-4. The following 
was the genera! value of the commerce of 
Bingapore for 1S53-4 i— 

SINOAPOEE- 

1S53-4. 


Herchaudizc.. . , . . 3j389,7SS 

Treasure and J3iilliQU . . . , , 1,018^017 


Total . 3,407,805 

Mxporis^ 18534. 

Merchandize, 3,191,546 

Treasnre and liuUiou . . , , . 956,144 


Total.4,147,690 

Total for the Slraiis* Seittemenfs. 
Imports 5,863,^96 

Exports 5,147,315 


This is exclusive of the intennediate trade. 
The report of the administration of the 
Straits* settlements, during 1855-6, does not 
give any detailed etatement of the trade, hut 
it contains the following remarhs:—“labile 
the trade of Penang and llalaeca has hut 
little increased since 185Ch-l, that of Singapore 
1 ms experienced a very remarkahle rise, and 
is now nearly seventy-Eve per cent, greater 
!n amount than in 1850-1, showing an extent 
during tlie past year of ninety-five millions of 
rupees (£9,500,000),’* 

A caution is then added against entire 
reliance on the returns of trade, as the port 
being a free port, no check exists on the 
values and estimates of the traders; and it is 
then said :—“ The position of Singapore, in a 
commercial point of view^ is so admirable, 
that little surprise is felt at the gi‘eat and 
annually increasing amount of trade that has 
there developed itself. Its harbour is open, 
accessible from all quarters, and free from all 
dangers of winds and waves. Every ship 
het^veen India and China must, it may he 
said, go through the harbour, while it becomes 
a depot for the produce of the xvhole of the 
Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, of 
Borneo, of Biam, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China, wbich it attracts with double force, 
by its freedom from all the annoyances and 
vexatious interference of a custom-house and 
its myrmidons. Such freedom is peculiarly 
grateful to the sensitive and jealous Bfalay, 


BPtlTIBH EMPIEE 

not on account of the ahscncc of all money 
payments, but tliat l^e has no apprehension of 
being meddled with, cheated, and perhaps 
ill-treated; and so long as that freedom cou- 
tinuGs, so long may ^vo look forward to a 
perennial augmentation of a trade that is 
already almost unexampled in its growth and 
magnitude.” 

A paper is then annexed, which, without 
distingnisbing merchandize and treasure, gives 
us the following aggregate of exports and 
imports for Singapore alone :—^ 

s mu A roan. 


Imports. Exports. 

& B 

1S544.3,974624 3,339,937 

1S55-G.. . 5,144167 4437,339 


Weaso. . . , 3,] 69,543 40S7,S93 

It is stated in the report for 1855-4 that 
the total number of scpiare-rigged vessels 
which had imported iuto tlie Straits in the 
preceding year xvas 1124 of 382,032 tons; 
the number that had exported was 1152 of 
380,688 tons, exclusive of 1605 vessels of 
189,115 tons, trading between the three sta¬ 
tions, Of native craft, 4659 vessels, aggre¬ 
gating 115,619 tons had imported, and 5384 
aggregating 112,187 tons had exported, ex¬ 
clusive of 1273 vessels aggregating 46,768 
tons, trading betw^oen the three stations. 

The following statement is given by tbe 
commissioner as an illustration of tbe value 
of these settlemeuta to the mother country, 
and of their relations to tlie Butch colonies, 
demonstrating “ the judicious selection of Sin¬ 
gapore, as an emporium^ and its advantages 
as a free port ” 

Tmite qf Great Bdfmn. 

M £ 

Imports in 1853-4 . 103,573 

Ditto in 1S53'3 83jGli) 


IncreiLse ........... 19,902 


Expoii& in 1853-4 .... 

Ditto in 1853-3 .... 

, , 174,533 

. , 132,037 

Iectciisc . . . 

. 42,500 

Total increase in 1853-4 . . . 62,468 

Trade of Singapore loith Great Britam. 

Imports in 1S53-4 ... 
Ditto in 1S59-3 , . . 

Increase . . h 

, . . 1,184333 
. . . 790,610 

. 393,723 

Exports in 1853-4 . . ♦ 
Ditto in 1853-3 . ♦ . 

564143 
. . . 407,090 

. 150,446 


Total iaereaae in 1853-4 . . &50il69 
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Tmds of imih ih^ Austv^Vmi Qohma. 


Imports in 1853-4 , . . . 
BiUo ill 1B52-3 . . . . 

, . 118,249 

27,923 


Increase . , . 


90,327 

Bxpovts in 1853^ , , , , 
Ditto m 1852-3 . . . . 

. . 167.633 

. . 115,809 


Increase . . . 


51,824 

Total mereasc 

in 1833-4 . . . 

142,151 

Tmde /f SiT^^ajJore tciVA Jdvat It/dOf 

^nd Eamhawa, 

Imports in ] 853-4 . . . . 
Ditto in 1852-3 , . . . 

. , 274,393 


Increase . . . 


217,130 

Exports in 1833-4 , . . , 
Ditto in 1852-3 . . . . 

. . 347,535 

. . 211,850 


Increase . . . 


135,679 

Total increase in 1S5S-4. . . 

352,838 


The articles principally iniported in the 
last mentioned year were cotton goods chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, valued at about 
£SoO,000, grain, China petty goods, cheroots, 
silk and sill?; goods, opium, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
and spices ; and the exports were cheroots, 
birds' nests, cotton goods, rice, gums, metals, 
opium, silk goods, sinccs, sugar, and timber. 

Of the vessels that arrived at Singapore in 
185S“4, the following is tho list 


Anstrim . . . . 

... 1 

Native (Flag) . . . 

. , 20 

American .... 

... 47 

Portuguese . . . . 


Arabiati. . ♦ . . 

... 9 

Pcruvijm * . . , . 

. . 2 

Belgian ..... 

... 3 

Prussian . . . . . 

. . 3 

Bremen. . ^ . 

... 8 

Emsian ...... 

. . . 2 

Danish . . , . . 

... 9 

Siamese ...... 


Dutch. 

... 179 

Swedish. . . . . . 

, . . 15 

Ereiidi ..... 

... 18 

Spanish...... 

. . G 

Hsmhro .... 

... 21 

Biitisb ...... 

, . . 644 

Noriregian , . . 

. . . 2 




The cosmopolitan character of Malacca and 
of Penang (the port of Prince of Wales' 
Island) 18 very similar. 

The use of opium in the Straits' settlements 
is very clem ora Using, TJiis is especially the 
case at Singapore. Dr. Little states that in 
1847 there was in Singapore a population of 
forty thousand Chinese, male and female, of 
whom about fifteen thousand of both sexes 
smoked opium: the average quantity being 
about twenty grams' weight per day tor each 
person, although ranging from ten to tw^o 
hundred grains (the latter in rai‘e cases) per 
day. In the course of his investigations he 
visited eighty licensed smoking shops, and 
examined six hundred and three persons wiio 
Bmokecl opium. Tlie rate of wages for a 
labourer there is about six dollars per month, 
or one ehilling per day, and this sum is also 
about the average sum daily expended on 
opium by the Chinese in that settlement; the 
poorer victims in some cases expending their 
whole earnings. Some of these bad been I 


addicted to the vice for twenty-five years; 
but a much shorter period produced sickness 
and emaciation, lie states, as the result of 
his experience, that the habitual use of opium 
not only renders the life of the man miserable, 
but is a powerful means of shortening that 
lifo." He adds, “ I cannot suppose, after wliat 
has been wlntten, that one individual can be 
found to deny the evil effects of the habit, 
the pliysical disease it produces, 'with the 
prostration of mind and the corruption of 
morals." 

In the St^t^a 2 }orc <7frc«Zar and 

I^rices Ourrenij printed at the office of the 
S'^razfs* TimeSf March Gth, 18o8, there is the 
following statement of port regulation and of ^ 
w^eights “ The port of Singapore is free 
from import or export duties; the only dues 
ie'^ded being three cents, of a dollar per ton 
(for defraying the cost of the Horsburgh, 
Floating, and other lights in the Straits of 
IMalacoa), payable by all square-rigged vessels. 
The usual credit given is three months for 
European articles, Kative produce is always 
sold for cash. Weights:—1 catty =;lilbs. 
avoirdupois; 84 cattles = 1 cwd.; 1 picul = 
100 catties, or lbs.; IG piculs 80 catties 
— 1 ton; 40 piculs = 1 coyan ; a bunkal, 
or 2 doliara weight 835 « 83G grains troy. 
The corge consists of 20 pieces." The pros¬ 
pects of this aettlemciit, from the most recent 
commercial intelligence, is very en con raging. 
The British flag was hoisted at Singapore 
on February 1st, 1819, and ever since the 
place has grown in political importance and 
commerce. 

Among the most important of the outlying 
settlements are those on the coast of Borneo.* 
Although a brief description has been already 
given in tlio appropriate place, it is pertinent 
iiere to observe that it is one of the most 
fertile islands in the w'orld. It is crossed by 
the equator, and therefore the climate is very 
hot, but the geological peculiarities of the 
country mitigate the intensity of the heat, 
and ill some places it is alleged to be as tem¬ 
perate as the south of Europe. The advo¬ 
cates of the settlement affirm that it is more 
important, rich, and salubrious than Australia, 
and altogether better adapted for a British 
se t tlem en t. Borne o is rich i n a n i mai s, wh ereas 
Australia is in that respect deficient. There 
are not maJiy plants proper to the tropics 
which do not grow in the Ibrmer. Its mine- 
rals are more varied than those of Australia. 
A few years ago a diamond was found which 
it is asserted is the largest in the vrorld. The 
gold gathered by the people amounts in value 
to half a million sterling yearly. It is reason¬ 
ably presumed that Europeans would he able 
* lor descriptioa sec chap. r. p. SOS, 
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to ohtahx iniicli larger qnaiitiLlefl. In tlie 
geograpliieal de^icriptioa of tlie country re¬ 
ference was made to its extensive coal mines; 
according to accounts which have reached the 
author since writing that chapter he has 
reason to believe that tUe coal-lields of Borneo^ 
are even more extensively diffused than he 
then supposeth Both the coiiuuorcial ami 
political value of Borneo are increased hy 
that ciremnstance more than if its gold re¬ 
gions were as productive as those of Ausfraiia 
or California. 

In. the historical portion of this work justice I 
will he done to Bir James Brooke, the Bajah 
of Sarawak, to whose enter]>rise England is 
indebted for any interest she has at present 
in the island. The author of this history is 
avvare, on the authority of that distinguished 
man himself of his willingness to sacrihee 
his own interests to the interests and honour 
of his country, and to surrender the hue 
regions, over wiiicli he is tlie actual sovereign, 
to the queen of these realms. The apathy of 
the government of this country is unaccount¬ 
able, unless some political game is to be played 
in the interests of llollancb as the Butch are 
eagerly watching their opportunity to seize 
the island, and jdace it under the sovereignty 
of their flag. To pc ran't this would Ijc cruel 
and unjust to Sir James Brooke, impolitic on 
the part of our government, ami injurious to * 
the interests of the people of the United King¬ 
dom generally, and especially in the great 
Eastern Archipelago, Now, in May, lSo8, 
w hile these pages are passing through the 
press, Bir James Brooke is appealing to the 
l^eople of Ell gland, to impress upon their 
government the folly and detriment of any 
iouger dallying tvith this suhject. It is to he 
feared tlmt the prominent political menihers 
of the legislature are more intent upon jiarty 
debates and victories than uj>on the assertion 
of their queen and country's interests and 
honour, Manchester, w’hich, as a great coiii- 
meicial community, 1ms so often taken tlie 
lead in questions of political economy, and of 
commercial policy, has already moved in this 
matter. 8ir James Brooke has been welcomed 
to a public entertainment among the citizens, 
and a petition has been numerously signed 
hy luiukers, march ants, iiiainifactiirers, and 
public men of the liberal professions, for pre¬ 
sentation to parliament, w^liicli will probably 
be attended to, as ^lauChester is generally 
heard in the legislature when the voice of 
justice and truth, unless thus supported, U 
unheeded. The petition of the Manchester 
citizens places this question, as a commercial 
one, ii]>on grounds that are wise and discreet, 
and at the same time just and spirited : and 
it presents the commercial importance of | 


I Borneo in its full proportions before the par¬ 
liament and people of England 

“That your pc ft (i oners arc deeply inte¬ 
rested in the development of the foreign 
trade of tliis country. That it is an essential 
condition to the progress of this trade that 
public faith sliouhl be observed and enforced 
oaall sides. That, in seeking fresh fields for 
our comiuerce, and opening out new markets 
for our niEinufactnree, the safety of the lives 
and properties of the British subjects cou- 
ceined must IjG secured^ and their rights pro¬ 
tected against aggression, by the support of 
I the Lome government. That the outlying 
deixuidencies of the present East India Com¬ 
pany in the Indian and China seas are of the 
first importance to British cominoree, and 
that it is the paramount duty of the govern¬ 
ment to secure such a hold in those distant 
W'aters as sLalJ maintain an efficient control of 
their navigation, and guarantee the free work¬ 
ing of our ships. That at present one link 
is wanting in the chain of British influence 
which shall attain tliose ends. That this 
desired poBition, is to be found in the territory 
on th e north-west coast of Borneo, now under 
tlic rule of the Tlajah of Sarawak. That the 
energy, cutcvpri&e, and adminlstrath e ability 
of that ruler “a British suliject—have won 
this important position to England's use and 
benefit, if she chooses to avail lierself of it. 
That, with the uoidh-w est coast of Borneo 
uudev the direct control of the crowm, England 
would practically hold the gates of the only 
great highway to China, the trade with which 
empire, in your petitioners judgment, is des¬ 
tined to be one of vast extent. That a 
grievous injury wmld be inflicted on this 
trade, and a blow be struck at England's 
supremacy, it^ un for tuna telj’^, the position in 
questioij were allowed to pass into the liands 
of the Dutcli, or any other European power, 
TJuit it apiiears to your petitioners that the 
time for action has now^ come; that further 
delay will prove fatal to great interests in¬ 
volved, w hile it may jeopardize the lives and 
properties of Knglislimen who have been in¬ 
duced to cmbarlc upon distant enterprises in 
full reliance upon tlie good faith and justice 
of England, and her respect for the obligations 
of treaties. Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray tliat your honourable house will adopt 
such measures as to your hoiiourahie house 
in its wusdom may seem most fit:-—1. To 
bring the future government of the Straits’ 
settlements under the direct control of tlie 
colonial department of lier majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, 2, To secure for tlie benefit of British 
commerce the nmuifold advantages^ natural 
and geopraphical, of the Sarawak country, 
3, To uige upon the executive government 
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nt OBCG to conclude ari‘an^omeBt3 i 

James Brooke, K.C,B., the present Bajali of' 
Sarawak, for the cession of lus rights and 
powers, either by making that country at once 
a Britlali settlementj or by briiighig it into 
direct dei>endency upon the now Straits' 
government/' 

Sir James Brooke must knou' more of the 
capabilities of Borneo than any other living 
man, and his opinion in reference to the 
desirableness of occupying it is before the 
public* The claims of tlie Dutch seem to 
stand in the way of any decisive action on 
the part of our govcnimeiit- Tlie corre¬ 
spondence of Lord Aberdeen and M* Dedel, 
the KetberlamVs minister, in 1844-5 will 
inform those desirous to look closely into the 
subject, how the case stands as to wbat 81r 
James Brooke properly and expressively de¬ 
scribes as British rights versus Dutch 
claims/’ The British rajah maiutams that 
the Xetberlands never exercised, and never 
had sovereignty on tlie north-west coast of 
Borneo beyond their present limits; the 
English have positively asserted their right 
to form settlements on tltat const wherever 
their interests rettuired* There can be, there¬ 
fore, no delicacy on the part of the British 
govermnent as to the conflicting interests of 
a friendly power, and no difficulty in the way 
of adopting Sir James Brooke's views* J^a- 
biian has been for ten years past a Bvitish 
Bettlement* Sarawak, which was once conn- 
tenauced and protected by the British govern* 
ment, is now abandoned by it, and (in the 
opinion of all who know the circumslances) 
most faithlessly* The Europeans and natives 
there hold this opinion, and among the latter 
the prestige of British truthfulness ami honour 
1 ms been lowered. It remains to be seen 
whether the British people will uyihold their 
government in thus acting, or compel a course 
consonaut witli integrity and justice to the 
intrepid and gifted rajah, to the settlements, 
and to British interests* 

The Sunday TimeSf a journal better in¬ 
formed on oriental questions than probably 
any other in London, has put tlie arrival of 
^hr James Brooke, and tim connection uf 
Borneo with British interests, in a sound and 
intelligent point of viciv in tlie following 
article :—Sir James Brooke, we arc told, 
offers to put the Bovereignty of the north¬ 
west coast into our Lauds* Sir James Brooke 
makes no such offer, for tlio very sufiiciLmt 
reason, that he himself is not the sovereign of 
the north-w'est coast of Borneo* Jle pos* 
sessea upon that coast a splendid pniicipalify, 
and it is of that principality tliat he offers to 
cede the sovereignty to the Brltrsli go vein- 

^ ]4l lie- book*. i 


meut* It appears, ineanwliile, to ho forgotten, 
tlmt for upwards of ninety years the wliole 
northern division of Borneo has belonged to 
Great Britain, having been regularly made 
over to us by the Bultan of 8nln, in wliose 
possession it was at that tinic. If the cotiutiy 
would listen to Sir J amos Brooke, he would 
cnahlo it to direct its eommeicial and political 
energies into several profitable and grand 
cdmnnels, in that distant part of the world, to 
which Ids genius, courage, and enterprise 
Imvo forcibly directed the attention of man¬ 
kind* We hear much of the cotton-mills of 
Lancashire working only lialf time, and of 
iu‘odigious heaps of capital lying idle; but 
they ^^lio suffer IVom these circumstances 
richly doserve all the losses they sustain. 
Numerous and vast fields lie open before 
them, rvhich they refuse to enter upon* If 
even a moderate portion of that capital were 
employed in developing the resources of 
Bonieo, it would very spcedi]>' work uonders. 
Til ere is scarcely any article of tropical pro¬ 
duce which tlic plains and iijdaiids of that 
imineiiBC it^iand would not aupply abundantly, 
togetber with muiierous nintenals which are 
found nowlicrc else. We think the manu¬ 
facturers of J^Ianchester should form them¬ 
selves into au association to work out tlse 
Indian Archipelago—to eivilfsc its iiihahi- 
timts, to give them a taste for shirts, chemises, 
trousers, and ]>etticoats—to prove to them, 
practically, that, by employing themselves a 
few hours every day* tliey may render thoiu- 
selves masters of all sorts of fine things—^ 
swords, battle-axes, rides, great guns, if they 
like; with houses, boats, heads, blue hotlles, 
and turbans* At every step wo fake east¬ 
wards, the materials of opulence thicken 
around us ; but we are timid—not through 
moderation, as some of our contemporaries 
would fa:u persuade the world, but through 
gross ignorance. Tlie English are an am¬ 
bitious peo]de, fond of conquest, when it can 
be rciulereit profitable, conmierchdly as wtdl 
as politically. This, liowever* has been the 
ease witli all great nations. Kune Jms ever 
l>een so ]merilo as to desu'e to extend its 
dominions merely for the sake of extending 
them* All eojiquerors liave had an eye to 
[profit; if any one could be found who had 
not such an idea, he would, unquestionably, 
Im the most ridiculous of them all* If the 
Jhiglisli conqucj'* or otherwise extend their 
dominion, they at once benefit themselves 
and the populations they receive Avithin the 
circle of their rule, In Borneo there would 
be no need of war* since the natives are will¬ 
ing to become our fellow-cjti;5cns, and, indeed, 
wtnild only iic too happy to he protected from 
the evds of outrag'e atul anarchy by our 
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strengtlr. To explain Avliat advantages would 
accrue to tlie Britisli people, from admitting 
tliein into political lelloWBliip witli ua, Sir 
James Brooke ought to deliver a speech like 
that which he delivered at l^Ianchesterj to the 
iiiliahitants of every great town in the king- 
dom* Wliatever may bo pretendeclj a majo¬ 
rity of persons in this coiintry, educated or 
imeducatod, look upon Borneo as something 
very much like a myth. They see it, indeed, 
upon the maps, where it occupies a few inches 
of paper, and is scratched over u'ith two or 
three un couth names ; but they do not realise 
to themselves that it is nine hundred miles 
long—that it contains mountains little in¬ 
ferior to Mont Blanc in height — that it 
abounds with great rivers, with extensive 
forests, with beautiful hills, with rich plains— 
that its bowels teem with gold, silver, dia¬ 
monds, antimony, and coal, still more precious 
than all—that cotton, coffee, and a tliousand 
admirable produetions might be obtained from 
it, in exhaustless plenty—and that Sir James 
Eroolce 1ms it in his power peaceably to 
throw open to us the doox' of this magnificent i 
country* But let us give Sir James himself < 
a piece of advice, whieh is, that nothing is to 
be done in England without eternal repetition* I 
What people hear every hour in the day they 
end hy helievingJ' 

The whole question of Englisli interests in 
the Straits* settlements and the Archipelago 
must he thoroughly ventilated. The Dutch 
have done great injury to our commerce by 
their restrictive measures, and their aggres¬ 
sions are contrary to the treaty of 1824. The 
Java Sea, from Torres Straits to the Nata¬ 
lias, from Anjer to Sulu, is wholly in their 
power, and the telegraphic communication 
between Singapore and Australia, hy what¬ 
ever roiite it may nltimately he carried out, 
w’iH be entirely in the hands of our astute ; 
neighbours, who wull he able at any time to 
interrupt it* Acheen, and the greater part of ; 
Sumatra, have submitted to their rule, and ( 
from thence we are excluded; and the same i 
may T>e said of the greater part of Borneo, ( 
Sambawa, Flores, Timor, the Spice Islands, i 
and New Guinea, TJie Spaniards, on the 
other hand, have sei^:ed upon Sulu, ahan- ] 
doned by us to their rapacity, and they 
threaten still further irrujxtions on the north- i 
east coast of Borneo; Avhile the French openly i 
covet the mineral riches of Cochin China ; : 
and the Amencana do not disguise their in¬ 
clination to annex, aa best they may, some 
portion of the Archipelago. To the eastward 
and southward of Singapore, with the excep¬ 
tion of the much*neglected colony of Lahuan, 
no British settlement exists between it and 
China or Australia. The Honourable East \ 


India Company, too much occupied vdth its 
vast posBessioua, has overlooked imperial in¬ 
terests in those most impaitant seas. We 
find, therefore, our predominance everywhere 
under milled, if it can he said to exist; and if 
tlie present want of system is pemitted to 
continue, xve shall shortly find the Cbineae Sea 
‘ as closed to England as to the Javanese, This 
s ubje c t is cert ai nly one wli i eh slioul d h e de eply 
interesting to the Singapore mercliaat, and 
one wliich should engage his earnest consi¬ 
deration ; and now that the Straits' settle- 
meuta are about to be placed under the crown, 
not only should their political jiosition be de¬ 
termined, and the proposed fonn of go verninent 
ascertained, so that their entire freedom of 
trade may be inainfaiiied in nil its integrity, 
hut British influence in the East should be 
re.suscitated, and our national and commercial 
interests vindicated by a bold, straightfor¬ 
ward, and liberal policy. The plan which 
the Singapore merchants urge upon the go¬ 
vernment are:— 

1. The transfer of the Straits* settlements 
to the crown, including them and Labuan in 
one government. 

2, The formation of a naval station at 
Singapore, 

S. British influence maintained, so as to 
promote commerce, and check native misrule. 

4* Anthoiity vested in a proper officer to 
W'atch and report on the territorial extensions 
and commercial aggressions of the Dutch, 
Spanish, French, or Americans. 

5, Tlie fiuppreesion {effectual) of piracy, 

G. A protectorate granted to Sarawak, or 
its annexation as a country of national im¬ 
portance, from its valnahle supply of coal, 
and as coramauding an influential position in 
the China Sea, 

These points are of an importance which 
admit of no delaj^. 

The reasons already adduced render Sin¬ 
gapore far superior to Tiincomalee, or any 
other ]>lace, for a naval station. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the key of the Eastern seas politi¬ 
cally and commercially, and its interests are 
in every way imperial, and not Indian. 

The protectorate on the north-%vest of 
Borneo would connect Labuan with the other 
British possessions, and the rapidly increasing 
demand for coal, already exceeding 1(X),000 
tons per annum, w’ould be supplied from this 
settlement and the coast. Let any man of 
sense consider the consequenees to our posi¬ 
tion, our communications, and our commerce, 
should an interruption of the supply of coal 
from England occur. And yet this is what 
we risk, and what will certainly happen 
from another war, another Austrahau emigra* 
1 tion, or any other of the many causes which 
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may excite a lai'ge demand for toniiage. 
Wliy, then, are the ministry bo hiiiid to the 
Yast national advantages offered for their ac¬ 
ceptance ? hy do they turn a deaf ear to 
the prayers of thoBe resident on the spot, and ' 
to the voice of the influential classes hi Eug- 
lantl, and refuse to entertain those simple 
measures by >vhich alone British influence 
can he made complete and permanent in those 
seaSj and our power and commerce placed 
upon a secure and prosperous footing ? 

Having described the general commerce of 
India, with many of its especial features, it is 
unhappily necessary to refer to some circum- 
stances and transactions connected with the 
debt of India, which has an effect upon com¬ 
merce not only in the indirect way with 
ivliich it is affected by wdiatever shakes public 
confidence in government, but as directly in¬ 
fluencing the trade in money, upon the sound¬ 
ness of which in any country the healthy ope- 
mtlona of general commerce must much de¬ 
pend. Mr. Crawford moved in the imperial 
parliament, in the spring of 1858, for certain 
returns as to the debt of India, wliicli w^ere 
published on the 27tli of April. These show 
the total liabilities of the territorial govern¬ 
ment up to the beginning of the preseut year. 
All the various notices issued hy the autho- 
lities during ths last tv/enty-four years in 
connection ’with the opening of new loans or 
the redemption or conversion of old ones are 
likewise included in the retuTii, Among 
these the most important is the notification 
put forth for the reduction of the five per 
cents, into four per cents, in April, 1854, to 
w%ich the holders were led to assent by cer¬ 
tain flourishing representations of the condi¬ 
tion and prospects of the treasury, and which 
was followed in less than twelve months 
(jMarcli, 1855) by a new proposal from the 
government to borrow £2,750,000 at the old 
rate of five per cent. This fresh loan was 
called the Public \A 0 rk 3 Loan, and is not re¬ 
deemable until 1870. It excited great indig¬ 
nation, since the fact of the government again 
coming into the market to borrow on such 
terms of course caused a terrible depreciation 
in the property of those wdio had believed 
any such prospect to be far distant, and who, 
under that impres 31 on, had expected the four 
per cents, to be maintamed at or above par. 
This transaction has been shown to have bad 
a serious effect in damaging the fimmeial 
prestige of the company; and although an 
attempt was made to repair the mischief in 
July last by an annoiiueement that the four 
per cent, paper would be received to the extent 
of one-half in all subscriptions to a five per 
cent, loan, which was then and stil! is open, 
the recollection of it even at this time is 


thought to exert a prejudicial influence. An¬ 
nexed is an abstract of the aggregate debt:— 

S 

715 
14,437 
345,7^^o 
3,744,141 
39,392,844 
530,730 


44,028,503 


Tenifiorarj loaua.. , 219,656 

Ti'0a!5ury notes ............. 967,711 

Deposits, iacluLsliug the Caraatic and 

other fmitls.............. 5,267,410 


50,483,369 

Ill addition to the above there Lave been loans 
opened since the Ist of May, 1856. One at 
four and a half per cent., which was opened 
on the 30th of August, 1856, and closed the 
IGth of January, 1857, to which-— 

£ 

TIio subsciiptioBs were .... 368,137 

Ajid one at 5 per cent., opened 
January 16, 1857, to ’which, 
up to the 20th of February 
last, there had bceu sub¬ 
scribed iu cash 3,788,788 

And in paper of the 3L 4, and 

4^ per cent loans 1,877,939 

-5,666,747 

ThiB is exclusive of the £G,CXX).0OO of India 
stock at home, as well as of the £7,000,000 
which the company are authorized to raise 
here on bonds (an authority believed to have 
been exercised to within £1,000;000 of its 
full extent), and also of the £4,397,000 four 
per cent, debentures Just issued. The com¬ 
pany are likervise under guarantee to pay in¬ 
terest on the following amounts of railway 
capital, which raise their total liabiliiiea to 
little short of £100,000,000 


£ 

East Indian FailiiFay , * . 10,731,000 

Eastern Beugal ............. 1,000,000 

Madias.. 4,000,000 

East Indian Peninsula ......... 8,333,300 

Scinde and Puujaub, 2,500,000 


Dombay, Earodu, aud Central India . * 1,750,000 

28,314,300 

These statistics show the debt of India to be 
nearly £100,000,CX)0, but it is necessary to 
remark tliat more tlian one-fourth of the 
whole, £28,000,000, consists of guarantees 
upon railways. Tins seems to be a safe 
source, for, according to present experience, 
the lines in course of formation are likely to 
yield a higlier rate of interest than the gua¬ 
rantee, while they enrich the country through 
which tliey are instrumental in opening up 
communications, so as to enable it to pay an 
increased revenue, and still more increase tho 


Loa’n bearing 10 per ceat interest 

J1 ^ 

jji 6 ,, ,j 
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4 
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valne of tlie particular |jrf>]>erty conccjinetl. 
Anotlier jimouut of £(»,(>( )l^s006 cauaists of 
capital of tlie cotnpaiiy, m 1S74 ^vIU 

l>o paid at the rate of £200 for every £100 
stock hy a sinkings fund now in operatiou. 

The policy of contracting a debt ni India 
for the purpose of public works there is politic 
ou the part of the government, as well as 
bcneiicial to the country, for the more exten¬ 
sively the natives of India suhseribe to loans, 
the more hold the government lias upon their 
loyalty. The subscriptions of the raihiay 
e II terpr I s es we n t u pon a n o th er prin ci pic— t ha t 
of securing to the people of tlie United Kingdom 
the property in those roads; the result is tliat 
shouid WG be driven from tlie country, the 
people of India would Iiave all the beneht of 
the outlay, and the inoiiey would be lost to 
the Hritish subscribers. 

Til ere is ratlier an extensive impression 
that if the imperial cabinet assmne the go¬ 
vernment of India, tlie people of England will 
become responsible for tlie de]>t. Tliis will 
not be the case ; the same security whit-h now 
exists will continue, whatever form the go¬ 
vernment of India may assnme, and with that 
security the holders of India stock must 
remain content. Since these lines were 
written returns have been made to parlia¬ 
ment, which fur til er illustrate this subject. 
A return to the House of Lords (in further 
part) sliows that the total estimaled net pro¬ 
duce of all the revenues of India for the year 
1856-7 amounted to the sum of £21,11)6,894, 
including £14,317,805 from the land revenue, 
subsidy, and tobacco ; £1,961,124 from cus¬ 
toms, £1,883.411 from salt, £8,177,242 from 
opium, £528,298 from stamps, and £157,418 
from mint, Lte., receipts. The charges of 
collection altogether amount to £7,187,501. 
Upon this net revenue of £21,978,364 there 
-was an estimated total charge of £22,981,721, 
so that there would be a deficit in 1S56-7 
(the last year of the returns) amounting to 
£958,357' The charges include £3,238,819 
for tlie civil and political establishments, 
£2,472,386 for judicial and police establish¬ 
ments, £10,945,224 for military and war 
charges, and £2,155,301 for the interest on 
the debt; there ls also a charge of £2,623,744 
for territorial payments in England, 

As tlie progress of railways so much in¬ 
fluences the state of the money market, and 
thereby indirectly the course of trade, as well 
as the development of the resources upon 
wliicli commerce relies, it will also assist the 
reader in judging of tlie prospects of the trade 
of India to offer the following statistics of 
reports made since the foregoing lines wore 
written. The report of the IJast Indian 
states that the works on the South Beerbiiooni 
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district arc making good progress, and that 
the first twenty-four miles will probably be 
opened by the 1st of June; tlie construction 
of the other parts of the lino is also being 
actively carried on. Arrangements have been 
made for the iiuniediatc recommenceinent of 
the Soane Ibidge. Beyond the Soane, nearly 
up to Albiliabad, the state of the country in 
February has not permitted operations to be 
proceeded with to any great extent. About 
six tv miles of railway are open between Aliali- 
abnd and Cawnpore for the conveyance of 
troops, &c., and every exertion will be made 
to complete the whole of the liundred and 
twenty-six miles iii the course of a few 
months. Frcmi considerations arising out of 
the mutiny, it is contemplated by the govern¬ 
ment to cliange tlie route of the line above 
Ca Aim pore, and the term inns ivill ]irobabJy be 
at h leer at instead of UcJbi. TJie number of 
]>assengers during the past half-year was 
522,860 (of whom 488J>U4 were third-eJass), 
and the tonnage of goods and minerals was 
70,355 tons, showing in the latter case an 
increase of 25,660 tons over the corresponding 
period of 1856, Tlie total receipts in 1857 
Avere £132,484 against £06,100 iu the pre¬ 
vious year; and the interest pidd or payable 
to the proprietors to the 31st of December 
last anioAinted to £349,417. The net profits 
for the past year on the portion o\>en between 
Calcutta and Itancegunge are estimated to be 
equal to a dividend at the rate of six and five- 
eighths per cent. The sum of £1,831,426 
has been disbursed by the government of 
India on account of interest upon railAvay 
capital from the commencement of operations 
in that country up to the jircsent time—vl^., 
£1,800,748 in England, and £80,678 in India. 
The capital raised by the six railway com¬ 
panies, and paid into the treasuries of the 
company, amounts to £16,078,584, ami of this 
only £576,979 AA'as raised in India. 

Notwithstanding the struggle vducli rages 
ill India Avhile these pages are being written, 
all evidence concurs in leading to the belief 
that a bi'lghter future awaits that wondrous 
land. Although sucli writers as Bayard Tay¬ 
lor, Train, and other correspondents of the 
American press, liai’e decried the labours of 
missionaries and pbllautbvoi>ists, these high 
moral agencies are telling upon the commu¬ 
nity cpiletly and decisivcl}'' w bereverthey are 
at worlv\ It is not improbable that a percep¬ 
tion of this urged many of the fanatics oi 
1857 to their Avar of extirpation against the 
English. But God docs not work moral and 
social ( bauges by direct moral agencies only; 
it pleases him to use inaterial media for effect¬ 
ing the great moral revolutions wbich sub¬ 
serve his grand and benevolent designs. 
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There are no inaterhd clmnges wliicli have 
iiot their moral relations and aspects. Com* 
inerce is not simply a material process, carried 
on under intellectual guidance; it is always 
associated with the inner life of comm unities. 
It creates and develops moral as well as iutel-* 
lectual tastes, and hotli as strikingly as it 
promotes material civilization. Man cannot 
meet man without interchange of thonght. 
Tlic products of one country cannot be spread 
nijon the lap of another without exciting 
new desires, and suggesting trains of reflec¬ 
tions w^hicli even the most thoughtless can¬ 
not wholly dismiss. The heart ns well as 
the mind of a people is left upon the works 
of their hands. Every such w^ork is a cardi- 
plionia, by which those wdio look upon it arc 
{iddressed. The good and evil that are in us 
.spread with our commerce hi proportion as 
tile stronger mind and will obtain iu all tilings 
mastery over the weaker. He must be little 
gifted with an observing habit and philosophic 
temper who cannot see that upon the hard 
mental and moral types of oriental character 
oiir iutercourae and commerce are telling as 
well as our direct spiritual agencies ; just as 
the most colossal and durable idol, exposed to 
the sim and the monsoon, wdll at last bear 
obvious and lasting impressions of their 
cifects. The day of oriental seclusion is 
gone; the highway is open in the desert; 
the footfalls of the busy throng of traders, 
soldiers, and politicians, resound to far-off 
Eastern nations; and already the swarthy 
children of the sun are learning to descry other 
visitors, and to exclaim, “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of those who bring 
the gospel of peace ! ” It were a blindness to 
tlie vaiys of Providence, and cou^ardioe as to 
our own mission, not to hope for India, and 
for the honour of performing there a great 
aud noble work; and among the bonds which 
shall bind that glorious region to this ruling 
country eliall be the golden chain of commerce, 
graced' and strengthened by the links of many 
a realm between. 

The commerce of India, as well as of the 
Straits* settlements and Hong-Kong, will be 
promoted by the present satisfactory reiatious 
with Siam.' There are various avenues of 
I>rofit which a welDestablished and well- 
regulated trade with that country would 
open up. The hostility of the Indo-Chinese 
nations to the intercourse of strangers has 
hitherto shut up this field of enterprise even 
more than others in Eastern Asia. By a 
return presented to both houses of parliament, 
by the command of her majesty, in the session 
of 1857, the public have been put In posses¬ 
sion of a treaty of friendship and commerce 
between her Britannic majesty aud the kings 
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of Sianij signed on the 18th of April, 1855, 
the Tatiiicatimis being exdianged on the 5Eh 
of April, 1B5G. 

The first article of this treaty affirms per¬ 
petual peace aud amity, aud the reciprocal 
protection “ and assistance’* of Siamese and 
British subjects within their respective do¬ 
minions. 

Aivncj.E IT, 

The interoEits of all British subjects comidg to Slam 
shall be placed uiider the control of a consul at Baiif^kok. 
'llie cousul, ia conjunction with Siamese olfteers, to hear 
and detei'mijie all disputes ad slug between British and 
Siamese subjects j but the consul shall not interfere in 
any matters referring solely to Sianicse, neither will the 
Siamese authorities interfere iu <)iie.sllciiis which only eon* 
cern the subjects of her Britannic majesty. 

It is understood, however, that the arrival of the Bri¬ 
tish consul at Bangkok shall not take place befoie the 
ratification of this treaty, nor until ten vessels owned by 
British subjects, saihng under British colours and with 
British papers, shall have entered the port of Bangkok for 
purposes of trade, subsequent to the signing of this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE III. 

If Siamese in the employ of British subjects otfend 
against the Jaws of their country, or if any Siamese, 
having so offended or desiring to desert, take refuge with 
a British subject iii Siam, they shall be searched for, and, 
upon proof of their guilt or desertion, shall be delivered 
up by the eonsnl to the Siamese authorities. In like 
manner, any British offenders resident or trading in Slam, 
who may desert, escape to, or hide themselves in Siamese 
territory, shall be apprehended and delivered over to the 
Jiritisli consul ou bis requisition. Chi nose, not able to 
prove themselves to be British subjects, shall not be con* 
stdered as such by the British consul, uor be cutitkd to 
his protectiou. 

ARTICLE n', 

British subjects are permitted to trade freely in all the 
seaports of Slam^ but may reside permanently only at 
Bangkok, oi- within the Jimils assigned by this treaty. 
British subjects coming to reside at Bangkok may rent 
land, aud buy or build houses, but cannot purchase lands 
within a circuit of two hundred (not more than four 
miles English) from the city walls until they shall have 
lived in Siam for ten ycai-s, or shall obtain special autho* 
rity from the Siamese government to enable them to do 
soj but, ;vitlj the exception of this limitation, British 
residents in Siam may at any time buy or rent houses, 
lands, or ]dan tat ions, situated anywhere within a distance 
of twenty-four liours^ Journey from the city of Bangkok, 
to be com puled by the rate at which boats of the countiy 
cau travel. In order to obtain possession of such lands 
or houses, it will be necessary that the British subject 
ahaii, in the first place, make ap^dication through the 
consul to the proper Siamese officer: and the Siamese 
officer and the consul having satisfied themselves of the 
honest intentions of the applicant, will assist him in 
settling, upon cqtutable terms, the amoiml of the purchase 
money, will mark out and fix the boundaries of the pro¬ 
perty, and will convey the same to the British purchaser 
under scaled deeds. Whereupon he and his property shall 
be placed under the protectiou of the governor of the dis¬ 
trict and that of the pai‘ticnlar local authorities; he shall 
conform in ordinary matters to any just directions given 
him by them, and will be aubjeet to the same taxation 
that is levied on Siamese subjects. But if through negli¬ 
gence, the w'aut of capital, or other cause, a British subject 
should fail to commence the eultivatiou or improvement 
of the lands so acquired within a terra of three years from 
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tlie date of receiving iiossession. thereof, the Siamese ' 
government ahall have the power of Tcaunungthe properly 
iipoTi returning to tbe British subject the purchase moucy 
paid by him for the same* 

AUTICLB V* 

AD Eotish subjects intending to reside iu Siam shall 
be registered at tbe Brilieh consulate j they shall not go 
out to scft, nor proceed beyond the limits assigned by this 
treaty for the residence of Biilish subjects^ without a 
passport from Ihti Siamese authorities, to be applied for 
by the British consul: nor shall they leave Siam if the 
Siamese authorities show to the Britiah consul that Icgi- 
limatc objections esist to iheir quitting the country j but 
within the limits appointed under the preceding ailicZe 
British subjects are at UberLy to travel to and fro under 
the protection of a pass, to be furnished them by the 
British consul, and counter-sealed by the projjcr Siamese 
officer, staling, in the Siamese character, their names, 
caDing, and description. The Siamese officera at the 
government stations in the interior may, at any lime, call 
for the production of this jmss, and immediately on its 
being exhibiled they must allow the parties to proceed; 
but it will be their duty to detain those persons who, by 
travelling without a pass from the eonsiiJ, render them* , 
selves liable to the suspicion of their being deserters, and 
such detention Ehall bs imnicdialcly reported to tbe 
consul, 

AKTICLE TI, 

All British subjects visiting or iiqsiding in Siam sliaU 
he allowed the free exercise of the Christ iau religion, and 
liberty to build churches in such localities as shall he con* 
sented to by the Siam esc aullionties. The Siamese go¬ 
vernment will place no restrictions upon the employment 
by the English of Siamese subjects as servants, or in any 
other capacity; but wherever a Siamese subject belongs 
or ow'cs service to some paiticular master, the acn^ant 
who engages himself to a British subject without the con¬ 
sent of his master may be reclaimed by him; and the 
Siamese goverament will not enforce an agreement be¬ 
tween a British subject and any Siamese in hi a employ, 
unless made with the knowledge and consent of the 
master, who has a right to dispose of the Eervicc^ of the 
person engaged, 

ARTICLE vir, 

British ships of war may enter ihe river, and anchor at 
Pah 11 am, but they shall not ])roceed above Paknam, unless 
with the consent of the Siamese authorities, w'hieh Hhidl 
he given where it is necessary that a ship shall go into 
dock for repairs. Any Biitish ship of war conveying to 
Siam a public functionary accredited by her majesty^s 
governmeot to the court of Bangkok,, shall be allowed to 
come up to Bangkok, but shall not pass the forts raUed 
Peutg Phracharait and Pit-patch-mick, unless evpressly 
permitted to do so by the Siamese government; bat, in 
the absence of a British ship of w^ar, the Siamese autho¬ 
rities engage to furnisb the consul with a force sufficient 
to enable him to give effect to hia authority over British 
subjects, and to enforce diseipliue amoug British shipping. 

ARTICLE VI ir. 

The mcasureraent duty hilhertc paid by Bniish vessels 
ti'ftding to Bangkok under the treaty of 1826 shall be 
abolished from tbe date of this treaty coming into opera¬ 
tion, and British shipping and trade will thencefoith be 
only subject to the payment of import and export duties 
on the goods landed or shipped. On all articles of import 
the duties shaD be three per cent,, payable, at tbe option 
of the importer, cither in kind or money, calculated upon 
the market value of the goods. Bmwback of the full 
amount of duty shall be allowed upon goods found misolc- 
able and re-exported, Sho;dd tbe British merchant and 
the custom ►bouse officers disagree as to the valme to be set 


upon imported aiiiiclcs, such disputes shaU he referred to 
the consul and proper Siamese officer, who ahall each have 
, the power to call iu an equal number of merchants as 
I assessors^ not exceeding two on eiDicr side, to assist them 
in coming to an equitable decision. 

Qpimii may be imported free of duty, but can only be 
sold to the opium farmer or hi$ agents. !n the eveiit of 
no arrangement being effected with them for the sale of 
the opium, it shall be re-exported, and uo impost or duty 
shall he levied thereon. Any infringement of this regu¬ 
lation shaD subject the opium to seizure and confiscation, 
Artidea of esjwrt from tJic time of jiroduction to the 
date of shipment shall pay one impost oiily, whcihcr this 
be levied under the name of inland tax, ironsit duly, or 
duty on esportatfon. The tax or ditty to he paid on each 
art idle of Siamese produce previous to or upon exporfa- 
lion, ia specified in the tariff attached to this treaty; and 
it is distinctly agreed that goods or produce which jiay 
any description of tax in the mtorior sbaU he exeinpted 
from any further payment of duty on exportation. 

English mereJianls arc to be allowed to purchase 
directly from the producer the articles in which tliey 
trade, and iu like manner to sell iheir goods directly to 
the parties wiabing to purchase tbe same, without the 
interference, in eilhcr ease, of any other poi’sou. 

The rates of dnty laid down in the tariff attached to 
this treaty ate those that are now paid upon goods or pro¬ 
duce shipjied in Siamese or Chinese vessels or junks; and 
it is agreed that British shipping shali enjoy all the pri- 
vii^cs nowcicreised by or which hereafter may be g;:aiited 
to Siijmeae or Chinese vessels or junks, 

British subjects will be aUowed to build ships iu Siam 
on obtaining permission to do so from the Siamese autho¬ 
rities. 

Whenever a eearcity may he apprehended of salt, rice, 
and fish, the Siamese government reserve to themselves 
the right of proliihitiug, by public proclamation, the ex¬ 
portation of these articles. 

Bullion or personal effects may be imported or exported 
free of charge, 

ARTICLE ix. 

The code of regulations appended to tins treaty shall 
be enforced by the consul, with tbe co-o|jeration of the 
Siamese authorities; and they, the said authorities and 
consul, shall be enabled to introduce any further regula¬ 
tions which may be found lU'cessaiy, hi order to give 
effect to the objects of this treaty. 

All dues and peoaltiea indicted for lufroetion of the 
provisions and regulations of this treaty aliaJ] be paid to 
the Siamese govern men t. 

Until the British consul shall arrive at Bangkok, and 
r.nfcr upon his fuoctJons, the consiguees of British vessels 
shaJI be at liberty to settle witli the Siame-se anlboritiea 
all questions relating to their trade, 

ARTICLE X, 

The British government and ita subjects will be allowed 
free and equal parlieipation in any privileges that may 
have been, or may hereafter be, granted by the Siamese 
government to the government or subjects of any other 
nation, 

ARTICLE XI- 

After the lapse of ten years from the date of the ratifi¬ 
cation of this treaty, upon the desire of either the British 
or Siamese goverument, and ou twelve months* notice 
given by either party, the present, and snch portions of 
the treaty of 1826 as remain unrevoked by this treaty, 
together with the tariff and regulations hereunto mineied, 
or those that may hereafter be introduced, shall be aiibject 
to revision by comtnifi&ioners apjioiiled on both sides for 
this purpose, who will be empowered to decide oo aud 
insert therein such amendments as experience shall prove 
I to be desirable. 
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ARTICLE Xlt. 

This article referred to foraisiKtiea us to ttc time of 
taking effect, interpretatiou, gignattirea of plenipoten- 
tiaxiea, &c. 

After tlie articles follow general regulations, 
under \yliieli Bintisli trade is to be conducted 
in Siam.* The general drift of these is the 
protection of the Siamese government from 
the arrival of armed ships, under pretence of 
trade, nearer to Bangkok than Paknam, and 
the preservation of Siamese authority in re* 
ference to such vessels. Then follows a tariff 
of the export and inland duties to be levied 
on articles of trade, which shows the nature 
and variety of our commerce with Siam. 

SEcrrojr j. 

TI]o imdenaentioned articles shall be entirely free from 
inhmd or other taxes, on production or transit, and ahall 
pay export duty as follows 7 — 


Ivory ... .1 ... . 

Ti* Sa. Fu. 
cal. ltLD£^. angf. Hrd. 

10 0 0 0 

per pierd. 

Gamboge........ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Ebinoceros horns . , . 

SO 

0 

0 

0 

J? 

Cardamums, best . . . 

14 

0 

0 

0 

7> 

„ bastard . . 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Dried mussels ..... 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Pelicans* quills..... 

2 

2 

0 

0 


Betel-nut, dried .... 

. 1 

0 

0 

a 


Krachi wood ...... 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 


Sharks* fins, wdiito , . . 

. 6 

0 

0 

0 

>7 

„ black . . . 


0 

0 

0 


Lukkrabaa seed .... 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 


Peacocka’ tails ..... 

. 10 

0 

0 

0 

per 100 tails. 

Buffalo and cow hones . 

. 0 

0 

0 

s 

per picul. 

libiuoccvos bidea . . . . 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 


Hide cuttings ..... 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

St 

Turtle shells ...... 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 


Soft „ . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

tt 

Beebe de mer ..... 

. 3 

0 

0 

0 


Fish-maws. 

. B 

0 

0 

0 

J* 

Birds* nests, imclcaned 

. SOperceuI 

1. 


Kingfishei-fl* feathers , - 

, 6 

0 

0 

0 

per 100. 

Catch ......... 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 

per picul. 

Bej-^che seed Fbm.) 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 

it 

Puugtarai seed . . . ■ . 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 

it 

Gum benjamiu ..... 

. 4 

0 

0 

0 

it 

Angrai bark ,*.... 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 

tr 

Agillawood ...... 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Ray skins ....... 

. .3 

0 

0 

0 

it 

Old deer horns ..... 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

it 

Soft, or young deer horus 

. 10 

per 

cent. 

per 100 ludes. 

Deer hides, fine ..... 

. & 

a 

0 

0 

„ common . . 

. 3 

0 

0 

0 

tv 

Deer sinew s ...... 

. 4 

0 

0 

0 

per picuL 

BuffEdo and cow hides . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

It 

Elephsuts* bones .... 

. 1 

0 

0 

a 

t> 

Tigers* bones. . . . . . 

. » 

0 

0 

0 

VV 

Buffulo horns . . . . . 

. 0 

1 

0 

a 

» 

'Elephants* hides . . . . 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 


Tigers* skins ...... 

. 0 

I 

0 

0 

per skin. 

Aiunadillo skins . . . * 

. 4 

0 

0 

0 

per pioul. 

Stick-lao ........ 

. 1 

1 

0 

0 

it 

Hemp.. . 

- 1 

2 

0 

0 

tt 

Dried fish, FWimg . - 

. 1 

2 

0 

0 

a 

„ FfmalU * . 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 * 

Sapan wood ...... 

. 0 

2 

1 

0 

tt 

Salt meat ....... 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

It 

XIangrove bark .... 

, 0 

1 

0 

0 

%t 


Ti* Sa- Fu. 
eaJ. lung. ang. Hui3. 


Poaewood . 0 2 0 C per picul. 

Ebony .......... 1 1 0 0 „ 

Rice *. 4 0 0 0 per eoyaa. 


SECTION IT. 

The undermentioned articles being sabjeet to the inland 
or transit duties herein named, and whiuiv slmh not be in¬ 
creased, shall be exen^pt from export duty. 


Tf- Sfl' Fh' 

C!il. lung, aug. Hun. 

Sugar, wliitc ....... 0 2 0 0 per picul. 

„ red ........ 0 1 0 0 

Cotton, cleaned and im- 

cleaned.10 per cent. 

Pepper. I 0 0 0 per pieviL 

Salt-fish, Fiafti . ] 0 0 0 per 10,000 

Beans and peas ..... Onc*tweIfth. 

Dried prawns ...... 0tie-twelfth. 

TCseed... One-lweifth. 

Silk, raxv ... One-twelfth. 

Beeswax One-fifteenth. 

Tallow. 1 0 0 0 perpieu!. 

Salt.. ► . 0 0 0 0 per coyau. 

Tobacco (bundles) .... 1 2 0 0 per 1000. 


SECTION in. 

All goods or produce uncnnmcraled in this tariff shall 
be free of export duty, and ahal! ouLy be subject to one 
inland tax or transit duly, not exceeding the mte now 
paid. 

John BowaiNG. 

(L.S.) 

(Signatures tmd seals of the five Siamese plenipotoniiaries.) 

On the 13th of May, 1856, a supplement 
tary agreement to this treaty was signed witli 
the Siamese authorities, by Harry Smitli 
Parkes, Esq., on behalf of the Britisb. The 
object of this supplementary agreement was 
two-fold I first, that such articles of an 
old treaty, made in 1826, as were abrogated 
by the new, should be distinctly mentioned; 
secondly, that any clause of the new treaty, 
not Buffidently clear, should be fully ex¬ 
plained. The only article of this supple¬ 
mentary agi'eement which need be stated is 
the following 

aeticle I. 

Oti old tre^fly co?tchided 1826* 

The articiea of the old treaty not abrogated by tlie ti&w 
treaty, are I, 11, III, Vlli, XI, XU, XI11, and XIV, 
and the uudermeutiODed clauses of djirieles VI and X. 
lu Article VI the Siamese desire to retaiti the following 
clause j— 

*' If a Siamese or English merchant boy or sell, without 
inquiring and ascertaining whether the seller or buyer be 
of a good or bad character, and if he meet with a bad 
man, who takes the property and absconds, the rulers and 
officerB on either side must make search and endeavour to 
produce the property of the absconder, and investigate the 
matter with sincerity. If the party possess money or 
property, lie can be made to pay j but if he does not 
possess any, or if he cannot be apprehended, the autho¬ 
rities cannot be held responsible." 

Of Article X, Mr. Parkes desires to retain that clause 
relating to the overland trade, which states; 

" Asiatic merchants of the English conntnes, not being 
Eirmesc, Feguans, or descendants of Europeans, de¬ 
siring to enter into and to trade mlh the Siamese dcuai- 
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nrous. flora lira «oraitvras of Ifcrgai Tavoy. T^nessmm. 

and Ye, are now subject to the English, will be | 

allowed to ilo aa freely oirerlaud and by water, upon the 
Em'Ush fnvnisbiug them with proper eertifieates. 

Mr. Parkes, however, desires that all British subjects, 
without exception, shall be ollowed to participate in this 
overland tirade* The snid royal rouimUsioiiera therefore 
a "Tec, on the part of the Siamese, that all traders, under 
British rule, may cross from the British territories of 
Meri^ui, Tavoy, Ye, 'rciicsscrirn, Pegu, or other places, by 
land" or by water, to the Siamese territories, and may 
trade there whh facility, on the condition that they shaU 
he providet] by the British authorities with proper ccrti- 
ficates, which must be renewed for each journey. 

The commercial agreement annexed to the old treaty 
is abrogated by the new treaty, with the exccptioiL of the 
undermentioned clauses of Articles I and IV. 

Of Article I the Siamese desli’e to retain the following 
clause: 

British merchants importing fire-arms, shot, or gun¬ 
powder, are prohibited from selling them to any party bat 
t he governmeii L Shoidd tlie gov erti meat ii ot rcquii-e such 
fire-arms, shot, or gunpowder, the merchants must I'n- 
ex poi't the whole of them. ” 

Article IV stipulates that no charge or duty shall be ^ 
levied on boats carrying cargo to Britisli ships at the bai% 
Tlie Siamese desire to cancel this danse, for the reason 
tliat the old lueasnremeiit duty of 1700 ticals per fathom 
included the fees of the various ofhcei'a, but as this 
measurement duly has now been abolished, llie Siamese 
wish to levy on each native boat taking cargo out to sea, 
a fee of 8 ticals 2 salungs, this bring the charge paid by 
Siamese traders ^ and Mr, Parkes undertakes to submit 
this point to the consideratlcm of her majesty^s minister 
pdenipotentlnry to the court of Siam, 

the treaty of Sir John Bowring, it \Ya3 
stipulated that British subjects sliould have 
the riglit to buy aud occupy houses and 
landSj under the conditions specihedj hut 
their right to sell them again was oddly over¬ 
looked. Mr. Parkes inserted a clause in the 
new agreement giving them that right. 

The Siamese government insisted on the 
powers of prohibiting the exportation of rice, 
salt, and fiish, in seasons ot famine. Mr. 
Parkes consented to this on the condition 
that a month's notice sliould ahvaya he given 
before the prohibition should he enforced. 
By the .seventh article of the treaty, bnUioii 
may be exported or imported free of charge. 
Witli reference to this clause, the Siamese 
royal commissi oners agreed, at the request 
of Mr. Parkes, that foreign coins of eveiy de- 
scrlptiou, gold or sih'^er, iu bars or ingots, 
and gold leaf, sliould be imported free; hut 
mauuractuved articles of gold and silver, 
p>lated ware, and diamond or other precious 
stones, mmt pay an import duty of three per 
cent. 

One article of the supplementary agree¬ 
ment was cnilnciitly absurd on the part of 
.Mr. Parkes. The Siamese commissioners 
requested that whenever the Siamese govern- 
nicJit deemed it, to he beneficial for the 
country to impose a single tax or duty ” on 
any article not then subject to a public charge 
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of any kind, it might do so without infraction 
of the treaty, so far as non-duty articles were 
concerned. IMr. Parkes considered that lie 
]iad kept clear of this trap by adding, '' pro¬ 
vided that the said tax be just and reason¬ 
able” 

The indefinite article of the treaty, allowing 
BriHsli residents to travel a journey of 
twenty-four hours' distance, was made more 
satisfactory by clear definitions of distance by 
actual measurement or mutual agreement. 

Rates of assessment upon English planta¬ 
tions, established In Siamese territory, were to 
be the same as those paid by tlie native 
planters or gardeners. 

The neighbourhood of Bangkok, especially 
some distance in the interior, is admirably 
adapted to the g^rowth of valuable fruits and 
timber; such as betel-nut, cocoa-nut, siri 
vines, mango, iiiaprung, darian, niangostecn, 
laugsat, orange, jack-fruit, bread-fruit, mak- 
pai, guana, Jaton, and rambuton trees. Ex¬ 
cellent pineapples are grown in every direct ion 
around the capital; also tamarinds, custard- 
apples, plantains, and pepper vines. 

From various causes this treaty aud the 
Biii»plementary agreement, failed to give that 
satisfaction in India which, from its terms, 
generally might be expected. It was alleged 
that Sir John Bo wring was outwitted ; that a 
consciousness of this led to the mission of 
klr. Parkes, to amend tlie treaty; that the 
mender had done no better than the original 
maker; that the treaty with Siam was prac¬ 
tically a nullity; and that the opening up of 
the commerce of that country is yet a deside¬ 
ratum. It is certain that several of the 
stipulations are useless, and others mis- 
cl 1 i evous, J ay i u g tli e fo uii d a t i on for 1 u ture 
disagreements; but on the whole the treaty 
and its supplement must appear to those, not 
initiated in the tricks of Eastern trade and 
tlie subterfuges of Eastern diplomatists, as 
fair and reasonable. Better terms would 
have been desirable; but so far, something 
considerable was accomplished by her ma¬ 
jesty's negotiators, wliieli may lead, aud is 
likely to lead, to more intelligent aud liberal 
arrangeineuts. It is well that some of the 
best organs of public opinion, both in England 
and in India, appreciate what has been done. 
One of the best edited publications ia India, 
TJie ]3o7nha^ Quarterly'^ expresses its ap¬ 
proval in no measured terms ” It establishes 
a juet and reasonable scale of duties, destroys 
monopoly, aud offers every inducement to 
increased cultivation aud enterprise on the 
part of the Siamese. It is very creditable 
to their present monarchy to have so freely 
overthrown the pvevioui^iy existing system of 
*Jaly, 1S57. 
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taxationj and to liuvo adojited a liberal policy? 
before iiukDown to the conutry. The innova¬ 
tion was startling, and it required conBidci able 
foresiglit and faltli in principles to introdneo 
it without preliminary experience. In taking 
this step, the kings abandoned tbeir former 
Ronuces of revcnuej and trusted entirely to the 
effect of a moderate tariff, and to the rapid 
increase of transactions iiiuler its fostenng 
inllucnees. The abolition of the corn la^vs, 
and the reduction to penny postage—measures 
forced out of our own government—in no way 
adequately represent the comjiarative mag¬ 
nitude of the reform now freely accorded by 
the sovereigns of Siani/^ 

The same writer again expresses liimselF in 
his review' of tlie treaty, and of the spirit and 
policy of the Siamese government, in these 
hopeful terms :—e are inclined to believe 
that the measure, concluded by the modera¬ 
tion and good management of Sir tjobu Bo^v- 
ring, may be but the first stride of a peo]dc 
rapidly and continuously proceeding up the 
scale of civilizatiom” That there are good 
grounds for such a hope must be evident to 
all who look into the circumstances of that 
country, and wdio consider the spirit ot its 
rulers. The climate is one of the finest in 
the East, although the mean temperature is 
as high as 84° It is a healthy country, 
there being few places in the world where 
instances of longevity arc so frequently met 
with. Tiie American missionaries, who have 
been the benefactors of the country, say that 
it is not at all uncommon to meet with per¬ 
sons wliose age exceeds a century. 

The productions of the country may, as 
already observed, be s^een from the list of 
commodities in the tariff' appended to the 
treaty, TJie articles which form the grand 
staple of Siamese exports, are, sugar, pejiper, 
cotton, hemp, rice, metals, gums, cardamums, 
gamboge, ivory, horns, hides, silks, sapaii- 
wood, &e. The cotton of Siam is of the 
finest quality yet discovered, and in the 
growing demand for this coinmodity, and the 
slowness of America and India in approach¬ 
ing the pace of that jwogi'css, Siam may 
become a grand mart for its production. Soil, 
climate, facilities of river navigation, and the 
enlightened character of the government, all 
combine to justify this prospect. There are 
other valuable productions capable of vastly 
enlarging its commerce: the finest and purest 
copper exists in great abundance; there are 
abo tin, lead, jsinc, antimony, and iron. It is 
alleged that there are auriferous districts in 
8iam rivalling any existing ebewhere; cer¬ 
tainly gold has been obtained there by the 
natives in quantities lYhich sustain such an 
opinion, Silver, it is supposed, will yet he 
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obtained there in siilficient quantities to re¬ 
adjust the relative value between it and gold. 
Precious stones are also abundant in distvicU 
much resembling those in which they are 
found in Ava. A French geiitlciuan, travel¬ 
ling in a liilly district for a short disiancc, 
gathered in the course of his progress two 
handsful of nihies, topazes, garnets, and 
sapjjhires. 

The rice and sugar exports might be 
vastly increased by British merchants ami 
capitalists settling in other places as well as 
Bangkok, 

Tile cliief import of 8iam is, unhappily, 
opium. This* however, is consumed in a 
great proportion by the Chinese, who are 
very numerous at Bangkok and elsewhere, 
and who serve the country by tlieir industry. 
The religious belief of tlic majority of tlic 
Chinese being identical with that of the 
Siamese, and the habits of the two people 
being similar in many respects, the Chinese 
are allow^ed to settle in tlie country, Avhere, 
as usual, they wwk bard and thrive Avell. 

The time which has elapsed since the sig¬ 
natures of the plenipotentiaries Avere attached 
to the agreement supplementary to the treaty 
has been so very short, tliat it is difficult to 
gather from its events the probabilities of the 
future. By wuiy of China it is reported that 
the cit'ect has been surprising. During a 
decennial period, previous to the treaty, the 
aA^erage number of vessels enteihig the river 
of Bangkok from foreign parts Avas feii; since 
the treaty the number has increased tAventy- 
fold, a progress unparalleled in any part of 
the Asiatic world. 

The area uf the country is not less tlian 
two liuiidred thousand square miles, well 
Avatcred by mountain streams and by undu¬ 
lating rivers, Avidch enrich a large portion of 
country suitable for rice aud other tropica! 
commodities. Besides the great distance 
Avhtch the lutvigalde rivers enable sliips to 
pass to the interior, there are innumerable 
canals suitable to boat navigation, in AvhicU 
art llie people are very expert. There k a 
very important consideration connected with 
the commerce between India and Siam, aaIucIi 
has not yet sufficiently engaged the attention 
of engineers and scientific persons acquainted 
with the Indo-Chinese peninsula. It is 
alleged that water communication could easily 
be opened between the Bay of Bengal and 
the Gulf of 81 am across the istlimus, so as 
to save the comparatively long voyage round 
by the Sti aits of Malacca. By an exainina- 
tron of \^'yh^a maps, with scale, the reader will 
perceiA^e how considerable a space miglit be 
saved by a ship canal, so as to avoid the 
defoitr of the Straits. The direct distance 
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across tho istlimus is about fifty miles* A sbip- 
caiial would iiot be required for the whole of 
this distauce^ as there are Ila^^gable rivers 
whicli might be iiaited by a few miles being 
cut for the pnrx)ose. The chief river, the 
Meiiiara, on the banhs of which the capital is 
built, fertilises a vast extent of country* which 
is at once extremely rich and very beantiful. 
The area of the valley of the hleinani has 
been compnted at upwards of twelve thousand 
miles. From such a country what may not 
be expected for British commercial enter¬ 
prise ? Should a ship-canal connect the ex¬ 
isting water-ways, so as to open up a conncc- 
tion between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf 
of Siam, it would be important not only as to 
the trade of the latter country, but also with 
Cochin China and ChmUp The expectations 
entertained as to the future commercial inter¬ 
course are jnstihed by past experience* Cal¬ 
cutta and Canton were at one time the only 
superior ports to Bangkok in the Eastern seas 
—there were more than sixty British ships 
engaged in the trade. 

The chief causes of the decline arose from 
the misgovernment of the monarchs and the 
tyranny of the nobles. The former adopted 
a policy exclusive and barbarous, and espe¬ 
cially jealous of foreignei's ; the latter ground 
dowu the people by the heaviest oppression. 
This class is still inimical to all improvements 
as dangerous to its privileges; it regards 
foreign commerce with hostility, and those 
who profit by it, natives or strangers, with 
envy and dislike. The nobles are especially 
hostile to the settlement of European planters, 
or the travels of Europeans within the in¬ 
terior. It is a pleasing and encouraging cir¬ 
cumstance that the kings ^ are opposed to 
the nobles in those illiberal ideas, and that j 
the premier—who is the most influential man 
in tlie kingdom—is decidedly adverse to the 
policy of the prejudiced and selfisli sections 
of the people. There is no Eastern countrj^ 
which presents three such men as the two 
kings of Siam and their vizier. The kings 
are brothers, the sons of the cliief queen of a 
former monarch, and occupy the throne legiti* 
mateJy aceoi'ding to tlie laws and regal usage 
of Siam. A son of their father by an infe¬ 
rior queen possessed himself of the throne, and 
one of the present occupants was for twenty- 
seven years an inmate of a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery. There he de'voted himself to the study 
of European science, and of the English lan¬ 
guage, of which he is master, but ^nutes it 
quaintly, after the old models. The reception 
given by this monarch to Sir John BowTiug, 
and afterwards to Mr. Parkes, was enlightened 

* There are two—called First and Second, who, how¬ 
ever, act toother in one govenTmeat, 


■ and cordiaL The second king is a more ac- 
f com pi i shed man th a n th e fi rst, a nd wr ites much 
3 more accurate and agreeable English than 
r either her majesty's plenipotentiary Sir John 
3 Bowring, or his diplomatic adjutant Mi% Parkes. 
e The eecond sovereign is, like the first, liberal 
1 and enlightened, and favourable to the Euglisli, 
1. Both are authors, and iiave written works, 
g not only in Siamese, but in other oriental 
1 languages, and in English. These woiks are 
t of a imactieal nature, siicli as geography, 

' topograj^hy, Siamese history, law, and govevu- 
- inent. They have also written some modest 
scientific books. They are especially fond of 
' I astronomy, in which science they have made 
considerable progress, and when they dis¬ 
patched, in 1S67, two ambassadors to Queen 
Victoria, they especially enjoined upon them 
to procure them scientific instruments, models 
of steam engines, telescopes, and i^arions 
optical instniments, &c. From such monarchs 
good government is to be ex 2 )ected, and a 
friendly feeling towards our merchants. Tlie 
nobles are adverse to the policy of theit 
sovereigns, on the ground that if the English 
gain a footing within their dominions they 
will increase their acquisitions of land until 
they become masters of the whole country. 
The kings entertain some timidity on the 
eanie gi'ound, Tiie missions of Sir Jolin 
Bowring and Mr. Parkes were calcidated to 
dispel this alarm, and the advent of the am¬ 
bassadors here from their Siamese majesties, 
and the impressions they deidved during their 
sojourn, are still more conducive to the like 
results. The chief minister, however, appears 
to be tlie mainstay of Sir John Bo wring's 
hopes for the stability of his treaty, for In a 
work* recently published by the learned 
doctor and galiaiit knight, he represents this 
dignitary as one of the most remarkable men 
he ever met. In the journal of Sir John the 
following references relating to this minister 
occur:—His excellency ako pressed much 
the necessity of opening the trade w-ith Cochin 
China. Again and again the 7cu7oko]a | said 
Ise wished that the treaty should benefit the 
people ; that the government could make the 
sacrifice of revenue for two or three years, 
and wait for the beneficial results whicli 
trade would bring with it. lie insinuated 
more than once that if there were difficulties 
they wonld be from other cpmiders. He again 
and again told me that if my policy is to save 

I the people from oppression, and the country 
from monopoly, he shall labour with me, and 
if I succeed my name wdll be blest to all 

* T^ie Kiifffdoiii Fwple Siam, j 
of a t& that Coztrjtiy in 1^55. Lvadon, 

J. Vi\ Parker. 

i Resign at ioa t>£ the minister. 
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iiges. He \uiveils abuses to me witbout dis- 
guisCj and often with yehemeut eloquence. 
If he prove true to his profession, he is one of 
the noblest and most enlightened patriots the 
world has ever seen. To him Siam owes her 
deet of merchant ships. They* urged the 
eon elusion of the treaty, so that the Ratllei* 
might get away hy the next tide. They 
wished to have them one after another,f in the 
hope that the whole may he eonoluded to day, 
Inshallah ! Such promptitude was, I believe, 
never before exhibited in an Asiatic coui’t. 
It is mainly due to the Phra halakon’s ener¬ 
getic influence; he has a great w-ork to 
accomplish, and he is working while it is clay, 
aye, and by niglit as w^ell/* However excel¬ 
lent the dispositions of this friendly comi: and 
government towards the English, and how¬ 
ever hospitable towards her majesty's repre¬ 
sentative, it is obvious that they w^ere very 
desirous to sec the last of the negotiator, and 
more especially of Ins w^ar steamers. This 
desire may have been in part dictated by the 
impatience of the nobles, and even of the 
higliest courtiers, at the presence of the pleni¬ 
potentiary, and the vicinity of the men-of- 
war ; and it Is not impoasible that more than 
a spark of oriental suspicion glimmered in the 
breasts of the monavebs and their ministers, 
that some evil purpose might lurk behind 
those British guns, for although Bangkok 
contains four Inmdred thousand inhabitants, 
a large portion of them are Chinese, and the 
city would probably prove even more helpless 
for defence than Canton, 

As no description w^as given of Siam in the 
geographical part of this work, no portion 
of it being under British sovereignty, and it 
Laving never been a theatre of battle to our 
forces, it seemed desirable to dwell more at 
length, under the head of commerce, upon the 
resources of the country, and the character of 
its rulers, as connected %vith the prospects of 
future commercial intercourse with it. 

The character of commercial men and 
commercial dealings in India have been the 
subject of much animadversion of late years. 
This subject might properly come under the 
Lead of the social condition of India, but it is 
still more appropriate in this place. The 
character of the East India Company as 
traders has already come up incidentally, and 
will in the historical portion of this work he 
frequently brought before the reader; it is 
therefore unnecessary here to point out in 
what respects the monopoly had a moral in- 

* Tlic kings and minister, and die miaifitcr of foreign 
affairs, also aa able and culigbtened man, 

t Sip John here refers to the articles of the treaty, bat 
liis style of writing is so loose and inacemte, it is often 
diiSeiilt to determine his meaning. I 


fluence, favour able or otheiuvi&e, upon those 
who profited hy it, or upon others, \^'hen 
the trade became free, and in proportion as it 
became so, speculators from England, espe¬ 
cially from London and Liverpool, eiiiharkecl 
in Indian couimerce, wliieli, through their 
instrmneiitality, soon assumed new features. 
j^Iany of the adventurers had little capital, 
and their enterprises were undertaken upon 
the principle of making such an appearance 
as to gain credit, and so trade upon the capital 
of otiiers. The nature of their resources gave 
a character to their dealings, ■which were a 
series of desperate risks, sometimes auccessfiil, 
far more frequently otherwise, bringing niin 
upon all who had trusted to them. There w-as 
nothing in the nature of the trade essentially 
to make it perilous, but those engaged in it 
of the description lieie referred to were un¬ 
educated men, ignorant of the principles of 
political economy, and the laws of finance, 
and who, by sharp practice, specious ap¬ 
pearance, and a thorough intimacy ■until 
the usual dodges of corrupt trade, w'ere en¬ 
abled to find creditors, and to impose upon 
them. The respectable capitalist and merchant 
was often robbed and sometimes destroyed 
by this class, in bis personal dealings with 
thorn; besides, lie sustained injury by a 
competition based upon capital extensively 
and fraudulently obtained; upon credit pro¬ 
cured by the cleverly sustained-appearances 
of noted resources. 

In the year 1330-1, a monetary and 
commercial crisis occurred in the great trading 
cities of India. The gamhling which had 
taken place in all East Indian commodities, 
had reached a degree of desperation which 
precipitated a convulsion. There was a 
general crash. ‘'Houses” had been trusted 
by old officers, civil servants, and their 
wudows. Those eatahlishments had been the 
banks of the non-trading classes for the 
custody of their savings ; the poor soldiers, 
who had saved a little to purchase discharge, 
or send liorae to w'lfe or child, had placed it 
in the hands of those ''great merchants,” 
whose philaiithi'Opy was as ostentations as 
their heiiefactions w ere hirge, and their style 
of living magnificent. The iiol lawn ess of the 
system, and the faithlessness of those who, 
through its instninientality, practised such 
extensive imposition, became at once apparent 
amidst the loss and pecuniary destruction of 
all the confiding classes wdio supposed that 
the mansions and charities of " the merchant 
princes ” were indices of their wealth and 
magnanimity. It would be difficult for de¬ 
scription to convey the extent of the disaster 
ivhich the overthrow of the great Indian 
trading establishments caused at that time. 
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the hands of the speculators had aiiiounted to 
a handsome fortune. Upon them tho desola* 
tioti pevmnneutly rested; but the traders^ 
after passing the ordeal of fail tire, of com- 
]>ositioii, or bankruptcy, began again, and 
soon lived in the same eplendour^ and easily 
found fresh victims—so credulous and ignorant 
were the respectable classes from whom this 
plunder ivas gleaned, Caiciitta obtained an 
tinen viable notoriety in this species of piracy. 
t)ne house tliere failed for a sum which wotild 
have been incredible, if named heforehand— 
aniouuting to four millions sterling! The 
a 3 .^ets were a little more than a shilling in the 
pound. It must not be supposed by the 
astonished reader that tliis illustrious house" 
stood alone; it was surrounded by otliers 
almost as great. One of tliese failed for 
only £?jOO, 000 less than the amount of the 
liabilities of the former; auotlier for three 
millions six hundred thousand sterling; a 
fourth for three millions: a fifth for two 
millions and a quarter : hut these houses paid 
on an average a fifth of their olkligatioms. 
iVlore than eleven miilions sterling was lost to 
the comm unity by tho failTire of six houses, 
after all iheir assets were valued and apjdied. 
The individuals who entailed all this iiiiscry 
hy means s(> palpably culpal>Ie, did not " lose 
caste (as the natives u'ould say); they \vere 
treated by the officers of government, and by 
the commercial world more particularlyj as 
unfortunate; but the moral effect upon the 
Kuropeau and native communities, as well as 
uiiou the character of English commerce, was 
soon obvious. The civil and military func- 
lionaiies did not so generally leave tlieir 
money in the custody of these houses. The 
native capitalists, themselves frequently dis¬ 
honest, had been outwitted and lost mucli: 
they therefore he came more timid of trusting 
their money In the hands of Euglislimem 
TJie traders succeeded in regaining the con¬ 
fidence of European officials, or at least of 
gaining new victims in that class, long before 
any considerable number of natives were 
caught in tlie same trap. Credit slowly re¬ 
vived ; by degrees officers, and the families 
of deceased officers, civilians, and Europeans 
in the humbler walks of trade, were again 
ensnared, to form a renewed illustration of the 
fraudulent system which had so largely ob¬ 
tained in banking and commercial traiisnctions 
in the East, 

One of the consequences of these failures 
was the establishment by the civil and military 
servants of banks, in which they could have 
confidence. The first of these was at Agra, 
whence branches were formed iu various other 
great cities and stations. Tins institution 
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was followed by the Bank of Bengal, wliich 
started with a capital, or nominal capital, of 
five hundred thousand pounds; other esta¬ 
blishments of a like kind, on a great scale, 
were speedily placed in competition with the 
first two, and all appeared to prosper. The 
nature of these banks was very peculiar; they 
have been propriety described as ^'Loaii 
Societies,” as their business consisted in 
lending money, chiefly to civil servants, on 
personal security; in cases of large advances 
some collateral security was taken, but not 
ge n e ral 1 y o f a m ore siibet a n ti a I nn tu re, i^ rany 
of the slmreholders were unable to i>ay the 
calls” when tlie gi'eat custom (for tliere were 
plenty of borrowers) of the banks rendered it 
necessary to make them. TJiese shareholders 
being civil servants were allowed to hold over 
their sli ares, the amount of the calls being treated 
as debts to the banks, and as the shares were 
at a premium, the holders were soon able to 
dispose of them, and after remitting the debt 
thus incurred, enjoyed a profit. The progress 
of the new banking establishments was as 
iniiputous as that of the old; and, finally, as 
disastrous. The very classes who had been 
phiuderecl by the hankers of a former period, 
became in their turn fioecers of others. All 
the disclosures in the case of the British Bank, 
and other banking institutions in England, in 
1857^8, appear to those acquainted wuth 
Indian banking incidents, from 1817 up to a 
recent period, as a mere repetition of what was 
so well known in Calcutta, Planters and 
merchants were befriended, until the entire 
capital of the banks were absorbed; indigo 
factories were jobbed on private account with 
bank funds; bank post bills, at a heavy dis¬ 
count^ 'were received from directors as cash; 
paper of till descriptions was floated; liabilities 
of j>residents and secretaries were transferred 
to the bank in the company's books; young 
civilians were accommodated witli loans at a 
heavy interest; all oriliiiary precaution and 
proper management were neglected ; bills sent 
them for sale and remittance, on account of 
others, were disposed of, and the proceeds 
applied to stop a monientai^y gap;—although 
the directors must have known that they 
were insolvent, and that a month or two at 
most would vs'itness the termination of their 
fictitious existence. The new 1 muses of 
business were unable to obtain credit on the 
same facile terms as their predecessors, and were 
obliged to lean almost wholly on the banyans, 
a native class described in a former page. 
Many sircars, or native accountants, who had 
saved or gained money were now lenders; 
and the business of Calcutta more especially 
fell, so far as the capital was concerned, chiefly 
into natit'c hands. These men hear them- 
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selves with latolerMhle insolence ; they treated 
all Europeans, but especially those not engaged 
in the direct service of go%'erninent, with most 
i nsul ti ng con tern pt. The y displa ye d th e sam e 
spirit, in their own degree anti opportunity, 
which the sepoy re volte rs showed in ISoI. 
Tlie bitterest dislike and scorn for Europeans 
wore openly avowed whenever the natives 
had a money power over them. The roguery 
of the banyans is more systematic and secure 
than that of his European customer, or servant, 
as he may almost be termed. The banyan 
cheats his English confederate in every con¬ 
ceivable way. He alleges that a higher price 
is paid for a commodity than is actually given, 
and he ships off an article inferior to the 
sample, entailing loss and himncial and coni- 
iiiercial disarraugement on tlie part of the 
English branch of the firm. TJie merchant 
in India in vain remonstrates^ upbraids, de¬ 
nounces ; the banyan only reiterates his 
innocence, and alleges that the evil doing has 
been in England, not with him; and, as he is 
a heavy creditor, dis])oses of the subject 
with one of those impudent and caustic sneers 
which the native lias always at his command 
for a European In his power. A gentleman, 
well acquainted with the morality of Indian 
commerce, thus describes the course of trade 
as it proceeds in the present day 

Formerly all the London houses acting as 
agents for Oalcntta and Bombay firms avctc 
possessed of ample means, and to a limited 
extent this is still the case. It w’as then the 
practice for these agents or correspondents to 
purchase or make advances against consign¬ 
ments of mannlactured goods, either on their 
ow’n account, or jointly with their Indian 
friends, who sold the invoice on arrival, and 
remitted home the proceeds in bills of ex¬ 
change or in some article of produce. Under 
the new regime this is no longer the case. 
The London firm have a little credit and less 
money; but they cannot accept bills drawn 
against goods to be shipped either on the 
manufacturers* or their Indian friends* ac¬ 
count, This done, the bills are discounted, 
and so the manufacturer is reimbursed. The 
goods—grey cloths from Manchester t^erhaps 
—are shipped ; and then the London mer¬ 
chant, who has not paid a farthing for them, 
is enabled to draw against them on his India 
correspondent, through a bank, who takes the 
bill of lading for security; and in this way 
tlie shipper obtains hard cash, with wdiich he 
buys another parcel of goods—metals, possibly 
—ships these, draws against them, and ivith 
these fresh means repeats the operation, w’hioh, 
it is clear, may be thus carried on to a large 
extent. Before the first parcel of goods can 
bo sold at Bombay or Calcutta, the maiiufac- 
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turer's hill upon the shipper falls due, and is 
met by a renewal; that ia. by anotljer bill 
drawm in a similar manner, and understood 
to be for the purpose of being Oiscotmteih to 
enable the accepter of the first bill to take it up, 
in other words, to pay it when presented. 

Meanwhile tlie goods arrive at their des¬ 
tination. The agent of the London bank who 
advanced money upon tliem holds the bills of 
lading; and to get these, and consequently 
the goods, the ‘Calcutta correspondent* ap¬ 
plies to Ills banyan, wdio at once does the 
needful, redeems the grey goods from their 
bondage, and sells them for his prinelpaL 
The proceeds are now' remitted home in 
sugar, or silk, or indigo, the bills of lading for 
which are foiuvarded to the London house, 
which at once draw’s against it, in order to 
meet the ‘ renewals ’ of the Manchester bills 
then falling due; finally, the produce-broker 
in Mincing Lane makes an advance to the 
importer on the arrival of the sugar or indigo, 
which enables him to redeem the hills of 
lading from the strong box of the bank, and 
the goods are sold. 

“ So long as the selling prices at both emis 
leave a shadow of profit over and above the 
amount of commissions and other charges, all 
goes on ivell. Tlie shipper, the banker, the 
correspondent, the banyan, the London broker, 
the Manchester mamtfacturer, all arc content. 
The operations are extended conaiderably, 
tlie commercial w’heel is Icept moving, money 
is made, the houses at botli ends obtain the 
reputation of doing a large stroke of business, 
the partners are looked upon as sharp, shrew-d 
men, and although there may be a few bad 
debts, a few^ losses, and now and then a heavy 
year, tliG books show^ a large amount of com¬ 
missions earned. Still the banyan is a large 
creditor, though by interest, per centage, &e., 
he has cleared ofi' more than the amount of 
their liabilities to him. One or two bad 
seasons follow^ rather rapidly ; the house Las 
invested largely in estates, an operation popu¬ 
larly termed developing the resources of the 
country ; the banyan becomes rather more 
troublesome and overbearing than of wont; 
the senior partner takes alarm, withdraws 
with a hundred thousand pounds, and twelve¬ 
months afterwards the firm suspend payment 
for a million and a lialf sterling, at w hich 
nobody is in the least degree surprised, ex¬ 
cept tlie banyan, who w^onders how they 
managed to keep up so long. This, reader, 
is a faint, and no doubt an imperfect sketch 
of the course of operations of an Indian com¬ 
mercial house of the present time; and it 
deserves a place in these pages, as illustrative 
of that Saxon energy of cliaracfer, that fine 
spirit of enterprise which so distinguishes the 
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men of Liverpool and OlaegoWj and by means | 
of will oil they rear gigantic fabrics out of 
literally nothing. Here we have seen how 
n fortune of a hundred thousand, and an insol¬ 
vency of a million and a half, had their first 
origin in nothing moi'e than a few hales of | 
JManChester * grey goods/ ” ^ 


It is alleged that within the last two or 
three years an improvement has taken place; 
that more capital is embarked in commercial 
undertakings ; that the finance of commerce is 
conducted on Bounder principles; and that the 
commercial morality of bankers and merchants 
stands higher than at any previous time. 


CnAPTEE XXIV. 

SCIEXCE AKD AET OF THE HINDOOS. 


Little acquaintance can he had with the 
condition of any people, and a very imperfect 
opinion can be formed of their prospects, un¬ 
less information be possessed concerning their 
progress in science and art. Of late years the 
state of the ancient Hindoos in these respects 
has been investigated %vitli pertinacious in¬ 
quisitiveness ; their ancient wti tings have 
been ransacked for the 2 >mpose by sebokrs 
whose capacity was equal to the self-imposed 
task. The state of the people of Hindostan 
as to science, and to a great extent even as to 
art, is now \vhat it was two tlioiisand years 
ago, notwithstanding the invasions which 
liavc swept over portions of their country by 
peoples more advanced in these particulars. 
The colleges and schools established by the 
English for the advantage of native youth, 
both of the higher and lower classes, have 
effected hut little,—except so far as the reli¬ 
gious influence extended. The number of 
educated natives of the wealthy classes who 
Iiave a knowledge of European ecience, and a 
perception of the fine arts as cultivated in 
Europe, is, however, steadily increasing, 

The progress both of science and art among 
all ancient ]>eoples seems to liave run a similar 
course. The science of astronomy seems 
miiversally to have been the first cultivated; 
and the natives were familiar with the phe¬ 
nomena of the heavenly bodies, and philoso¬ 
phised concerning tliem, long before sublunary 
subjects of investigation engaged their atten¬ 
tion, This is not difficult to account for, 
A philosopher, to whom economical science 
in Great Britain owes much, has thus given 
the rationale of the fact— 

“There are various causes which render 
astrouomy the very first of the sciences ■which 
is cultivated by a rude peo^de; though from 
the distance of the objects, and the consequent 
mysteriousnesB of their nature and motiona, 
this would seem not to be tbe case. Of all 
the phenomena of nature, tbe celestial ap¬ 
pearances are, by their greatness and beantyj 
^ and Fro^ress ^ (?{e Bntt^h LhUg- Fomsswns, 


the most strikingly addressed to the curiosity 
of mankind. But it is not only their great¬ 
ness and beauty by which they become the 
finst objects of a speculative curiosity. TJie 
species of objects in the heavens are few in 
number; the sun, the moon, the planets, and 
the fixed stars. All the chang-es, too, which 
are ever observed in these bodies, evidently 
arise from some difference in the velocity and 
direction of their several motions. All this 
fanned a very simple object of consideration. 
The objects, liowcver, which the inferior 
j^farts of nature presented to view, the earth 
and the bodies which immediately siuTOund 
it, though they were much more famiUar to 
the liiiiid, were more apt to embarrass aud 
perplex it, by the variety of their species, 
and by the intricacy and seeming irregularity 
of the laws or orders of their succession. 
The variety of meteors in the air, of clouds, 
rainbows, thunder, lightning, winds, rain, 
bail, snow, is vast, and tbe order of tlieir 
succession seems to be most irregular and 
inconstant* The species of fossils, minerals, 
plants, nniiuals, which are found in the waters 
and near the surface of the earth, are etiJI 
more intricately diversified; and if we regard 
the different manners of their production, 
their mutual influence iu altering, destroying, 
supporting one another, the orders of their 
succession seem to admit of an almost infinite 
variety. If the imagination, therefore, wdicu 
it considered the appearances in the heavens, 
was often perplexed and driven out of its na¬ 
tural career, it would he much more exposed 
to the same emharrassnient, when it directed 
its attention to the ohjects which the earth 
ptesented to it, and wh en i t endeavoured to trace 
their progress and successive revolutions.” ^ 
The admirers of everything Indian have 
praised the attaiuments of tlie Hindoos in the 
science of astronomy. Sir W illiam Jones 3ms 
given them credit for an amount of erudition 
in this direction, only to be accounted for by 
Ilia kindly feeling to the people begetting a 
* Dr, Adam pp. 97 j S®- 
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gene roil a credulity of any tiling alleged in 
tlieir favour, and of their own pretensions to 
an enlightened antiquity. Mr. Mill, on the 
other haudj seldom credulous when the glory 
or greatness of the Indian race is concerned, 
unsparingly decrys the claims which their 
panegyrists urge on their behalf. Professor 
Playthir, of the University of Edinburgh, who, 
in his good opinion of early Indian science, 
waji, according to Mill, a disciple of Monsieur 
Baiily, the distinguished French luathemati- 
ciaJi, gives the following estimate of the 
Indian astronomers of modern times :— 

“ The astronomy of India gives no theory, 
nor even any description of the celestial phe¬ 
nomena, hnt satisfies itself with the calculation 
of certain changes in the heavens, particularl}?^ 
of the eclipses of the siin and moon, and with 
the rules and tables by which these calcula¬ 
tions must be performed. The Brahmin, 
seating himself on the ground, and arranging 
his shells before him, repeats the enigmatical 
verses that are to guide his calculation, and 
from his little tablets and palm-leaves, takes 
out the numbers that are to bo employed in 
it. He obtains his result ’^vith wonderful 
certainty and expedition; but having little 
knowledge of the principles on which his 
rules are founded, and no anxiety to he better 
informed, he is perfectly satlshed, if, aa it 
usually happens, the commoneement and 
duration of the eclipse answer, wltliin a few 
minutes, to his predictioru Beyond this, his 
astronomical inquiries never extend; and Ms 
observations, w’hen he makes any, go no 
further than to determine the meridian line, 
or the length of the day at the place w’here he 
observes.'' ^ 

Professor Wilson of Oxford, reviewing 
the different opinions entertained, thus sums 
up the evidences adduced Ag compared 
with the state of agtonomical science in 
modern times, Hindoo astronomy, of course, 
is hir from excellence, as Bchlegel remai'ks, 
‘II mest pas besoin de fair© do gros livres 
pour le proiwer;' it ig, perhaps, inferior to 
the astronomy of the Greeks, but it exhilnts 
many proofs of accurate observation and de¬ 
duction, highly credit able to the science of 
Hindoo astronomers. The division of the 
ecliiDtie into lunar mansions, the solar zodiac, 
the mean motions of the planets, the preces¬ 
sion of the equinoxes, the earth's self eupport 
in space, the diurnal revolution of the earth 
on its axis, the revolution of the moon on her 
axis, her tlistance from the earth, the dimen¬ 
sion of the orbita of the planets, the calcu- 
liition of eclipses, are parts of a system which 

* of of Edhibnff^h, 
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could not have been found amongst an unen¬ 
lightened people. Tliat the antiquity of the 
Hindoo astronomy has been exaggerated is 
no doubt true, hut there is no reason to con¬ 
ceive that it is not ancient. Even Bentley 
himself refers the contrivance of the Imiar 
mansions to b.c. 1424, a period anterior to the 
earliest notices of Greek astronomy, and im- 
j)lying a course of still earlier observation. 
The originality of Hindoo astronomy, if this 
era he granted, is at once established, hut it 
is also proved by intrinsic evidence, as although 
there are some remarkable cohicidenccs be¬ 
tween the Hindoo and other systems, their 
methods are their own, ‘If there he any re¬ 
semblances/ says Professor Wallace, ‘they 
have arisen out of the nature of the science, 
or from what the Indians have borrowed from 
the Arabians, who were instructed by the 
Greeks, rather than from anything borrowed 
from the Indians by the Arabians or the 
Greeks.’ ^ There is no occasion to suppose 
the Greeks were instructed by the Hindoos, 
but the Arabians certainly were* Their own 
writers affirm that Indian astronomers were 
greatly encouraged by the early caliphs, par¬ 
ticularly Haroun-al-Iieschid and Al Mamun ; 
they were invited to Bagdad, and their w^orks 
were translated into Arabic. Tlie Hindoos 
were, fully as much as the Greeks, the 
teachers of the Arabians." 

The divisions of tlie zodiac amoTig the Bir¬ 
mans, as well as among the Brahmins, are 
the same as among Europeans; and Dr. Bu¬ 
chanan, as well as William Jones, ascribes 
to them a Chaklnic origin. Much of the 
reputation of the Hindoos for early astro¬ 
nomical Imowdedge, founded upon ancieut 
writings, is accounted for by Hr. Buchanan 
by tbe fact of the necessity for renevHiig the 
^vridng at short intervals, because of the 
I'ragiie quality of the paper. Upon every 
such renewal the learned doctor opines that 
such additional knowledge as had gained 
access into India would, by the Brnliminical 
transcribers, be linked with the original, in 
order to eupport the authority of tlie caste for 
ancient learning, and so sustain tlieii' power 
over such portions of the people as would he 
likely to be reached through such media of 
influence. This view is reasonable, for the 
Brahmins arrogated the exclusive possession 
of learning; and, as Mr. Mih well observes, 
in promoting an admiration of it among the 
people, they were in-omoting an admiration of 
themselves. 

Forming an impartial judgment upon tlze 
arguments of the Philo-Indians, and those 
who are unfavourable to the extravagant 
claims set up by them, it mu,st be pronounced 
* An Accouni of Britkk 
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that astronomy was at a very remote period 
cultivated by the Hindoos, and tliat the pro¬ 
bability is that they derived it, with the ele¬ 
ments of their religion, from the Chaldeans, 
For verv many centuries the Hindoo philo- 
Bophere made no progress; and since the first 
settlement of Europeans on tlie coasts of Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar, any scientifie progression 
is due to what has been leamed from them. 
The works transmitted to the present time 
are scientific treatises and tahles. The prm- 
cijial among the former is called the Surya 
JSMdhantaj upon which those of the latter 
description have been based. The preten¬ 
sions made for the extreme antiquity of the 
Surya Siddhanta have vanished before pro¬ 
per investigation. Of the tables based upon 
this hook there are four, known to Europeans 
as the 3h^rvaIo7*e Tables. 

It has been observed tliat the Hindoos 
divided the zodiac, and designate those divi- | 
si one, in nearly the same manner as the Arabs, j 
from whom the European mode is derived. 
The signs arc thus noted:— j 

MesMy the Rain, i 

Vruka, the Bull, 

Mii'kmm, the Fair, | 

Catcoia^ the Crab, ' 

Binlta^ the Lien, 

Catit/a, the Virgin. 

Tida, the Balaece, 

Fris^/iieat the Scorpion, 
the Hovr, 

Maeara, the Sea monster, 

Cim&lmt the Ewer, 
the Fish. 

The imperfect notion of the planetary 
system from which our days of the weelv 
were originally taken is the same ■with theirs, 
showdng also a common origin of their ancient 
system and onr own, Addita^ the sun; 
Toma^ the moon; Brahaspati^ Jupiter; Man* 
gala. Mars; Bonta, Mercury; Sonera, Venus; 
Samii, Saturn, Their week begins on 
Friday, and the days are thus named 

1 , Soncravaram 

2, Sanivamm 

3, Addiianaram 

4 , Somat^aram 

5, Manffaiavaram 

6, Bonla^aram 


or day of Venus , , , , Friday. 

„ Saturn . , . Saturday, 

„ the Son, . . Sunday, 

„ the Moon . , ^ifonday, 

„ Jlars , , , . Tuesday, 

j, Mercury , , Wednesday* 

Jupiter , , , Thursday. 


7. Brahaspaiivarmii' 

To “find the latitude of a place, the Hindoos 
ohsewe the length of the shadow of a per^ 
pcndicular gnomon when the eun is in the 
equator, and compute the angle which their 
iiistnnnent makes with the line drawn from 
its top to the extremity of the shadow. The 
longitude is found by observations of lunar 
eclipses calculated from the meridian of Lanca, 
which passes through Ongein, in the Mahratta 
country. 


A glance at the chronology of the Hindoos 
will appear in the opening chapter on tbeir 
history. The claims made for their nation by 
the Brahmins, to an antiquity beyond the 
existence of man according to the Scripture 
account and the clironologies of Archbishop 
Usher, and Hales, are too absurd to require 
confutation. Those claims have been sub¬ 
mitted to every test applicable to the sub¬ 
ject, and the result has been irrefragable 
, proof that they arc spurious r the astrotio- 
' mical tests by which they have been tried 
■ have e,specially furnished a complete and 
I obvious confutation, and a confirmation of 
the Christian Scriptures, wherever such could 
incidentally arise. 

Closely connected with astronomy’', mathe¬ 
matical science must of necessity be found; 
and accordingly the Hindoos, at a %"ery remote 
period, bad made progress in that science, 
TJiey demonstrated the properties of triangles; 
they understood that of the area being ex¬ 
pressed in the terms of the three sides; they 
were aware of tlie proportion of the radius to 
the circumference of a circle. The Surya 
Siddhmita, already referred to, contains a 
treatise on mathematics as well as astronomy. 
Interwoven with many absurdities, this hook 
contains a rational system of trigonometry, 
■which differs entirely from that first kno%vn 
in Greece or Arabia. In fact, it is founded 
on a geometrical theorem, which was not 
known to the geometricians of Europe before 
the time of Vieta, about two hundred years 
ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a 
thing unicnown to the Greeks, who used tlie 
chords of the double arcs. The invention of 
sines has been attributed to the Arabs; but 
it is possible that they may have recei'V'^ed 
this improvement in trigonometry, as well as 
the numeral characters, from India,* 

The supposition of Professor Leslie (of the 
chair of moral philosophy in Edinburgh), that 
the Arabs derived their trigonometrical science 
and their numeral characters from India, is 
generally disputed; and some maintain, not¬ 
withstanding the high and well-grounded 
claims of the Hindoos to consider able attain¬ 
ments in gcometery, that the Arabs had been, 
their teachers, and that both had received 
their knowledge from a more ancient race. 
The invention of some signs by which to 
record and preserve the results of arithmetical 
computations seems almost as necessary’" as 
language itself, and "would be undoubtcdly 
coeval with, if not anterior to, written lan¬ 
guage. According to Prescott, the Mexicans 
bad from time immemorial signs for numbers; 
Humboldt also affirms this. Algebraic signs 
j have given rise to similar discussion, arising 
* Edinhurgk Geometry. 
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from tliG facts, that we have received these 
signs from the Arabians, and that their neigh¬ 
bours, the Hindoos, possessed the like from 
an extreme antiquity. It seems a palpable 
von seqidtu7^ to affirm tliafc the Arabians 
derived this invention from the Indians ; hut 
the admirers of the latter very energetically 
niaintain it on no better evidence. The alge¬ 
braic forms which Europe obtained from 
Arabia were little better than signs for icords ; 
they were rather stenographic than scientific. 
Mr. Colebrooke, the great Sanscrit scholar, 
aftribntes to the Arabians a knowledge of 
algebra anterior to that possessed by the 
Hindoos, but lie considers it next to certain 
that they derived it immediately from tlie 
Greeks. He, however, gives the Hindoos 
credit for an independent progress, displaying 
siqoerior meiital endoivments,' perseverance, 
and discriminating study, and indicating a 
high degree of very early civilisation. Mr. 
Mill, who is extremely jealous of the claims 
of that race to any considerable civilisation at 
a remote period, takes advantage of an ad¬ 
mission of !Mr. Oolehrooke. that the object for 
which the Hindoos studied mathematics was 
to aid them in astrology, and that astronomy 
was piiTsued for astrological purposes. Upon 
this acknoTvledgment Mr. Mill founds a de¬ 
cision, so far as Mr, Colehrooke's evidence 
goes, that the civilization of the Hindoos must 
have been inferior when sciences of such 
value were prosecuted for objects so worthless 
and foolish. Professor Wilson, whose edition 
of Mill is more properly a confutation than a 
continuation of that work, makes the follon'ing 
remarks :—The authority of Professor Wal¬ 
lace is recognised by Mr. Mill, and his con¬ 
clusions from Mr. Oolebrooke's publication are 
of a very different complexion from those of 
the text. The ^tir^a Siddhajita^ ]]g states, 
contains a very rational system of trigono¬ 
metry* In expressing the radius of a circle 
in parts of the circumference the Hindoos are 
quite singular. Ptolemy, and the Greek ma¬ 
thematicians, in their division of the radius, 
preserved no reference to the circumference. 
The use of sines, as it Avas unknown to the 
Greeks, forms a difference between theirs and 
the Indian trigonometry. Their rule for the 
computation of the lines is a considerable re¬ 
finement in science first practised by the ma- 
thcmetician Briggs. However ancient a book 
may be in which a system of trigonometry 
occurs, we may be assured it Avas not wi'Itten 
in the infancy of the science. Geometry must 
have been known in. India long before the 
writing of the JSur^a Siddhanta. The age : 
of Brahmagupta is fixed with great probability 
to the sixth or beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, a period earlier than the first dawn of 


Arabian sciences. Aryabhatta appears to 
have written as far back as the fifth century, 
or earlier; he was therefore almost as old as 
the Greek algebraist Diophantus. The Lila- 
vati treats of arithmetic, and contains not 
only the common rules of that Bcicnce, but 
the application of these to various queBtions 
on interest, barter, mixtures, combinations, 
pcmiutations, sums of progression, indetermi¬ 
nate prublems, and mensuration of surfaces 
and solids. The rules are found to be exact, 
and nearly as simple as in the present state 
of analytical investigation. The numerical 
results are readily deduced; and if they be 
compared Avitb the earliest specimens of Greek 
calculation, the advantages of the decimal 
notation are placed in a striking light. In 
geometry, though inferior in excellence to 
the algebra, there is much deserving of atten¬ 
tion, We have here the celebrated proposi¬ 
tion that the square on the liypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the squares 
on the skies containing the right angle, and 
other propositions, Avhich form part of the 
system of modern geometry. There is one 
proposition remarkable—namely, that which 
discovers the area of a triangle when its three 
sides are known. This does not seem to have 
been known to the ancient Greek geometers. 
Ill algebra the Hindoos understood well the 
arithmetic of square roots, and the general 
resolutions of equations of the second degree, 
which it is not clear that Diophantns knew— 
that they attained a general solution of inde¬ 
terminate problems of the first degree—which 
it is certain Diophantus had not attained— 
and a method of deriving a multitude of 
answers to jiroblems of the second degree 
when one solution was discovered by trial, 
whicli is as near an approach to a general 
solution as was made until the time of La 
Grange, Professor Wallace concludes by 
adopting the opinion of Playfair on this sub¬ 
ject —* tlmt before an author could think of 
embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart 
of a system of astronomy, and turning the re¬ 
searches of the one science to the purposes of 
the other, both must have been in such a 
state of advance as the lapse of several ages 
and many repeated efforts of inventors were 
required to produce.' This is iinansAverable 
evidence in favour of the antiquity, originality, 
and advance of Hindoo niathematical science, 
and is fatal to all Mr. iMiirs references and 
conjectures. We have also historical evi¬ 
dence that the Arabs derived their mathema¬ 
tical sciences in part from the Hindoos; and 
Ave have every reason, from the differences of 
method, and in some instances superiority of 
progress, as aa'cII as from the absence of all 
evidence to the eontraryj to conclude that the 
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Hindoos ^vcie as little mdebted to the Greeks. 
A people wlio had pursued for ages researchea 
of thia natx^re could not have been merely 
upon the thresliiold of civilization. The test 
of civ ilka tion proposed hy Mr. Mill, and the 
school to which belonged, "utility/ will 
not he generally admitted in the restricted 
sense in wjuch he employs the term: hut even 
that k inapplicable, for in Uic estimation of 
those nations amongst uhom astrology was 
credited what could, in tlieir eyes, be more 
n&efnl t]ian rules oh conduct derived from as¬ 
trological calcnlation? It is not triiej how- 
e%^cxv fhl^t the .mathematical aciences of the 
Hindoos weise applied to astrology alone, as 
the greater number of tlie results whicli their 
arithmetie, algebra, and geometry, and even 
their astronomy, aflbrd, liave no relation to 
that land of knowledge, hut are indispensable 
to the ordinary purposes of social life.” 

Although the bias of Colebrooke and Wil¬ 
son, in common with nearly all the company’s 
officers, civil or military, who have served in 
India, in favour of the Hindoos, is obvioiia 
throughout the arginnents they maintain in 
favour of the early possession by that people 
of a civilization of a superior type, and ah 
though the jealousy entertained by Mr. Mill 
of the stateuients and arguments of the writers 
of that sehotjUmwever learned and honest, 
was wiBCi-and necessary—yet, iu this case, 
thojmpartial reader cannot refuse the weight 
of evidence to be on the side of the Phila- 
Hiudoos. The early Tnathematical knowledge 
of-the Indians, wherGSoever derived and 
whatever the ohjecta for. which they prose¬ 
cuted it, was very extensive; so as to excite 
sm^pris.c when, ihe> little improvement made 
afterwards, ikionghi so long a period, is con¬ 
sidered. Notwithstanding the allegation of 
Hrofeseor Wilson, Jn rei>ly to Sir. J\lilJ, to 
the social and practical purposes for which 
tjieJIxudoos Btudied..miitlnyiiatics 3 the asser¬ 
tion of the latter gentleman is not iu validated. 
Tlie mam tfhJeGl for .xvhich such studies were 
valued,, xvaa- their supposed subservience to 
astrology; and upon this, in all ite absurdity, 
thc; time, talent, and cuergica of the scientidc 
Hindoos were wasted. There is little evidence 
of any extensive application of the science of 
HindoEtan to pr^ujtieal and . social purposes; 
while i t mxi sk be; oh v i pus to Pro lessor Wdson, 
that astrplogicAh practices and studies were 
intensely followed. 

The aucl^pf natives of Hidia had made less 
progress - iuj. geogr,aphy than in any other 
eclenae. TJhia j^Tprisesdho student of Indian 
history, whfjn fbo j#, tpM ^ people so far 
shilled, ius mathematics and. astronomy, as 
authorities quoted in the foregoing, pages. 
^Lege. ^ far as the geography and topo- 


gr<aphy of India were concerned, or at all 
events portions of India, there was an accu¬ 
rate knowledge, but beyond India little xvas 
knowm. Allusion is made to a peoi>le called 
Chinese, xvho resided in the noi ih-weat, who 
it is supposed were the earl}' occupiers of the 
vast land to the cast now called China, or 
who overrun that country, conquering an 
earlier race of inhabitants. The country of 
China was known to them, and something of 
the Indo-Chinese PcMinsuIa* The Scytkiana 
and Greeks made themselves knowui on Indian 
soil, and arc spoken of as tlie Sacaj, and tlie 
Yawans, or Javans. A very imperfect know ¬ 
ledge wms formed of the direction of the 
countries from which these xvarlike intruders 
came. The Persians and Egyjrtians w ere 
laiovvu to the ludiaus from the connection 
maintaLned xvith India by these peoj>le, as 
noticed on other pages. *Some Imve inain- 
tahied that the Egyptians themselves aie au 
Indian race. 

Ill the eighth century a Hindoo writer, 
describing the cliiTereiit languages spoken in 
the w'orld, says that there are four barbarian 
tongues. The Parasica (by which the Per- 
siaus are evidently meant); the Y a van a (in¬ 
tended for the Greek); the llaumaeii (obvi¬ 
ously the Homan or- Latin); the Barhera, a 
generic name for the languages wduch they 
could not characterise. 

Of chemistry, or any other of the natural 
sciences, they had no Iqiowledge, but praC" 
tiaed a rude alchemy, without appearing to 
have stunihled hy its imfriimentality upon 
any important disGQverieg. 

Botany W'as less studied, and so far ss it was 
studied, w-as Ics$ systematically and success- 
fully pursued tljau would be readily supposed 
of an ingenious people, such as tJie Indiujis 
are represented to be, and in a cmmtfy pro¬ 
lific in the ^xroduce of the soil. 

The arts, apd especially those .most Inti¬ 
mately coimeetetl with science, evidently did 
not flourish so much as the PMlo^Indians 
love tO' represent, and are tliGni&elves. so ready 
to believej upon slender evidence.. 

AgTicuUure is not one of the earliest at¬ 
tainments of man, although the Gultivation of 
the soil is a necessity to them, unless when the 
nature of their country, and the scantiness of 
the popnlatioii lead rather to the wild and 
unsettled life of the hunter aaid fisher. Pro¬ 
bably no ancient people equidled the Egyp¬ 
tians iu the loiowledge of proper cultivadon 
of tho soil, except the Jews, who acquhed 
from them their knowledge. The institutions 
of Mosea were miicli better adapted than the 
institutions of hienu to regulate the relations 
of classes, ai\cl secure tlie occiqjation of the 
land own system the mpst eidightened, Thercr 
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is groat clivcrsUy iu the present cnltivatiori. 
Professor Wilson^ in his vigilantly performed ^ 
taslv of showing Mill to be in error, thus 
eulogises the present agriculture of India 

That thex’e is uinch slovenliness in Indian 
-agriculture may he admitted^ bxit Hindoo 
cultivators are by no means deficient in com¬ 
mon observation and good sense, and are 
regulated iu their proceedings by a know¬ 
ledge of their soil and climate ; in which the 
heavy implements and iaborions culture of 
Europe would be wholly out of place. To 
say that the Indian farmer is ignorant of the 
fittest season for sowing is the contradicti^>n 
of known facts; as nothing can be more 
regular than the periodical racurrenee of the 
harvests. Nor is the Indian farmer nnac- 
fjnainted with the advantage of a rotation of 
crops ; although, in general, the soil does not 
require it:^—where, as in the case of sugar- | 
cane, the produce exhausts the soil, wo kavG 
Dr. Roxburgh's evidence that the Indians 
‘do not attempt to rear a second crop of toner 
than every third or fourth, year; allowing the 
land either to rest, or employing it for the 
gro\vth of such plants as are found to im¬ 
prove the soil; of which the Indimi farmci* 
i& a perf ect judge,' * Few persons had better 
opportunities of estimating the character of 
Indian agriculture than Sir Thomas Munro, 
and he calls it * a good system.^ f 

A gentleman who resided in India, and is 
certainly an impartial observer, gives an ac¬ 
count which scarcely harmonises with that of 
the learned and amiable professor With 
such a soil, and at the same time with so few 
inducements to exercise any agricultural in¬ 
genuity, the Hindoo raises most of Ins vege¬ 
table productions in a very imperfect and 
inferior condition. Indifierently grown, often 
taken from the ground before reaching matu¬ 
rity, imperfectly cured, badly lioused, and 
taken to market in a slovenly and dirty con¬ 
dition, the agricultural productions of Hin- 
dostan are all highly susceptible of improve¬ 
ment. That this is so, tliere cannot be a 
greater proof than in the vast changes effected 
in some article.s which have been taken in 
hand by Europeans. IVherever their skill 
nnd cajutal have been brought to bear, we 
tind a jierfeet revolution effected in the quality 
nnd value of the productions gro^^^^ or mani¬ 
pulated ; and, although iu the article of 
cotton not nearly so much has been accom¬ 
plished ns in other produce, an improvement 
is still visible in that v^ahmble staple.”:^ Again 
the same author describes the general appear- 

* Asiaiic Aii7iUdl 1803; Tracis^ p. 8. 

t Evidcnc^^, 
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ance of the country as to its agricultmal as¬ 
pect :—An agrienltural district iu the East 
bears but small resemblance to sucli a tract 
in England, No hedges, mark the boundary 
of every field, .or the possessions of each eul- 
tivator; no stacks of corn greet the eye; no 
well-filled barns stud the country, A row of 
stones,* or a small ridge of earth, defines the 
extent of the ryots possessions; while vice, 
cotton, fine grain, and tobacco, may be seen 
growing in close proximity, as though the 
seed had been scattered over the land by the 
merest caprice," 

The character of the agi'icnltnral impk- 
inents given by the author of the Three Fre- 
Bidenciee of hxdid^ is precisely that given, by 
Mr. Mill, with whose Etrietiires upon Indian 
agriculture Professor IVilsou is so much dis¬ 
pleased. ]\Ir. Capper, with the desire evi¬ 
dently of describing things as they are and 
Lave been, and without any reference to dis¬ 
puted questions of ancient Indian civilization, 
observes There is little doubt that in. 
their agriculture as in many other mattere, 
the Hindoo pursues identically the eamc 
system as ayss followed by his ancestors at the 
comniencement of the Christian era. The 
agricultural implements of the natives of 
India are simple to rudeness. Their ploughs 
are usually of a light and fragile dc script ion, 
only calculated, and indeed only required, to 
, make a slight entrance into the friable soil. 
These ate of hard wood, and drawn by one 
or at most two bulloclvs or huflfiiloes, A 
heavier iron-shod plough is occasionally em¬ 
ployed on ground that is rather stiff, or wdiicli 
has perhaps become weedy or less fruitful, and 
therefore requires somew^hat deeper plough¬ 
ing. Their barrow s consist of a mere board 
pierced with rough pegs, or more frequently 
a tree, upon w’liieh a w-eight is set, or some 
children arc seated, to give it the necessary 
pressure. These, and a hoe and mattock 
com 2 )rise the entire stock of farming utensils." 
This passage not only gives a picture of the 
present, hut past, life of agricultural India for 
thousands of years. This photograph of the 
Indian cultivator agrees with tlie representa¬ 
tions presented of other oriental nations in 
remote ages. Dr. Jahn, in his Bihliml Anti~ 
quities, gives the foilowingaccouut of the agri¬ 
cultural instruments of tlie Jews, in the earliest 
and in advanced periods :—“ The culture of 
the soil wns at first very simple, being per¬ 
formed by no otlier instruments than sharji 

* Tlie custom of marking the boimdaries of lands by 
fltoues, althougli it prevailed a long time before (Job 
XXIV. 2) was conlii'mcd and perpetuated in the time of 
Mosea by au express law’, oud a cui'se was pronounced 
againsi; him who, without authority, removed them.”— 
by JoHX Jaon, 'D.D, 
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slicks. By these the ground was loosened, 
until spades and shovels, and not long after 
ploughs, were invented. All these imple¬ 
ments were well known in the time of Hoses. 
(Dent, xxiii, 13 ; Gen. xlv. G; Job i. 14.) 
The first plough was doubtless nothing more 
than a stout limb of a tree, from winch pro¬ 
jected another shortened and pointed limb. 
This being turned into the ground made the 
furrows; while at the furtlier end of the 
longer hrancli was fastened a transverse yolce, 
to which the oxen were harnessed. At last a 
handle was added, by which the plough miglit 
be guided. So that the plough was composed 
of four parts; the beam, the yoke, which nas 
attached to the beam, the handle, and what 
we should call tlie coulter. (1 Sam. xiii. 20, 
21; Micah iv. 3.)"^ It was necessary for 
the ploughman constantly and firmly to hold 
the handle of the plough, which had no wheels; 
and that no spot might remain untouched, to 
lean forward and fix his eyes steadily upon : 
it. (Luke ix. 02.) f The staff by which the 
coulter was cleared served for an ox-goad. 
In the East, at the present day, they use a pole 
about eight feet in length, at ill e largest end of 
which is fixed a flat piece of iron for clearing 
the plough, and at the other end a spike for 
spurring the oxen. Hence, it appears that a 
goad might answer tlie purpose of a speat', 
which indeed had the same name. (1 Sam. 
xiii. 21; Judg, ill. 31.) Sometimes a scomge 
was applied to the oxen. (Is. x. 26 ; Nah, 
iii. 2.) There seems to have been no other 
harrow than a thick clump of wood, borne 
down by a weight, or a man sitting upon it, 
and drawn over the plouglied field hy oxen; 
the same which the Egyptians use at the 
present time. In this way the turfs were 
broken in pieces. At a later pei'iod wicker- 
drags came into use, Tvliich Pliny mentions. 
(N. H. xviii. 43.) All the ancient vehicles 
were moved upon two wheels only.’' J TJiose 
used for agricultural purposes were extremely 
rude in construction. 

The spirit of patient industry manifested 
by the natives is worthy of the highest praise. 
Were they not so wedded to their customs, 
and prejudiced against even the most advan¬ 
tageous changes, lest innovation should in 
any way affect their religion, or their inju¬ 
rious social distinctions, they are capable of 
carrying out improvements, originated by 
others, to ultimate success. Blr, Capper says 
that where irrigation has not been provided 
on a large scale hy the local governments, it 
is throughout many parts of the country per- 

* Pllay (N. H. xviii. 47) apeaka of ploughs coaatnictod 
with vvlitds, whioh ia his day were of recent invention, 

t Pliny, N. H. xviii. 49, No, 2. 

j Li^rar^ qf Standard 


formed by the villagers themselves. ‘'For 
miles the jiatient Hindoo will carry the tiny 
stream of water along the brow of mountains, 
round steep declivities, and across yawning 
gulfs over valleys, his primitive aqueducts 
being formed of stones, troughs, and hollow 
bamboos. Sometimes, in order to bring the 
suppl}' of water to the necessary height, 
a bucket-wheel is employed, worked by 
oxen." 

The following description of the dangers 
and difficulties of the poorer Indian agricul¬ 
turist excites sympathy and interest, as well 
as fui'nishes information of the state of the 
ryots :—“ Harvest-time is a season of anxiety 
to tlie Indian cultivator; for there are many 
destructive foes ready at this time to prey 
upon his little field. His sugar-canes may 
be sw^ept away hi one nigJit by the ravages 
of the elephant, the wild boar, or the porcu¬ 
pine ; his tobacco may be uprooted or trampled 
down by herds of wild swine; and his grain 
may he devoured in the ear, in open day, by 
flights of birds, which are everywhere most 
mimerous and harassing. To guard against 
all these calamities, the ryot is compelled at 
the critical season to mount guard over his 
little tract of produce, wdiich he usually does 
perched up in a sort of jungle-stage, open on 
all sides but covered at the top, wLenee ho is 
able to watcb tlie whole extent of his field, 
and by dint of cries and sundry artificial 
sounds, he is enabled to scare away all tin- 
welcome intruders. The harvest being se¬ 
cured, the grain is trodden out hy the feet of 
buffaloes, and the little that may remain, if 
indeed it he an}^ is carefully stored in deep 
pits lined with straw; but in too many cases 
all that the ryot retains possession of will be 
just sufficient for seed for his Jitfle tract of land 
at the next sowing time." IVxth the above 
statements the accounts given by all modern 
travellers in India agree, who are not com¬ 
mitted to some particular theory, religious, 
philosophical, or political, in connection with 
the character of the people, the country, or 
the government. 

The art of weaving has been referred to 
when treating of the commerce of tbe coun¬ 
try, the perfection to which the natives of 
India have for ages brought their manufacture 
of cotton and silk is notorious. In this the 
Indians share a reputation common to Asiatic 
nations from time immemorial, Some have 
attributed tbe art of weaving to the Hindoos, 
but it is certain that tbe Persians attained 
high eminence iu it as far back as history can 
trace their usages. Pliny attributes the in¬ 
vention to Semiraiuis. According to Blr. 
Bryant it was in tbe city of Arachne that tbe 
I art was first carried to any degree of per fee- 
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tioD. Mr. ISUW describejj tlie process of tlie 
maiinfaetuTo in India as extremely rude: — I 
** That ingemiity is in its infancy among tlie 
HlikIoos, is sliown by tlie rudeness still 
observable in tlie instruments of this their 
favourite art. The Hindoo loom^ with all its 
appurtenances, is coarse and ill-fashioned to 
a degree, hardly less surprising than the 
fineness of the coimnodity whicli it is the 
instrument of producing. It consists of little 
else than a few sticks or pieces of wood, 
nearly in the state in whicli nature produced 
them, connected together by the rudest con¬ 
trivances. There is not so inuoli as an expe¬ 
dient for rolling up the warp. It is stretched 
out at the full leiigtli of tlie web, which makes 
the house of the weaver insufficient to con¬ 
tain him; lie is therefore obliged to work 
continually in the open air, and every return 
of iucienient weather interrupts him.” 

Dyeing, and printing on eloth-s, were arts 
as ancient probably as weaving; it appears to 
have been so with the Hindoos, for in all 
ages of which we have any record, their 
dyers were celebrated. Tennant, iu his Imlimi 
liecrGations^ describes the beauty of “ the 
painted cloths,” which be appears to designate 
as painted because the dye was applied to 
tbeni instead of the cloth being dipped iu a 
vat. Staining by application of the colouring 
matter to the fabric was the most ancient form 
of dyeing. Tennant attributes the richness, 
brilliancy, and durability of the colours to the 
climate and the clearness of the water; but in 
many places the rivers of India, especially the 
large rivers, liold much earthy matter in solu¬ 
tion, and are rendered oi>aque or discoloured 
by the substances which they cany iu tlicir 
current: the Brahmapootra and Ganges are 
so til rough a large extent of their course. It 
is more likely that the 2 >atient and ingenious 
method of preparing the dye stuffs, and the 
length of time taken in the processes of tlieir 
application, will account for the purity and 
permanancy of colours in Indian textile 
fabrics. 

The fine arts never flourished in India, 
although instances of genius and taste in tin's 
department have not been wanting there in 
either ancient or modern times. Those arts, 
how'ever, w^Mch, without being classed wdth 
the fine aids, border on their domain and 
2 >artake of their character, were much better 
known. 

The jewellery of the Bougalees has been 
referred to in previotis chapters. At the 
museum of the India-house nmgnifieeiifc spe¬ 
cimens of the skill and taste of the Indian 
jeweller attest the talent of the natives in 
imlishing gems and precious stones, and the 
chasing of gold and silver. These worlfs are 
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accomtflished hy the simplest tools, two or 
three of the rudest kind serving tho purpose of 
numerous instruments of ingenious and scien¬ 
tific construction, which would be med in 
Euro 2 >ean iwocesses. The time consumed by 
the oriental workman is, however, in pro¬ 
portion to the common construction of his 
tools. The rose chains of Trichiuopoly ex¬ 
emplify the skill, displayed in working the 
pire cions metals. The inlaid-work of Benares 
rivals most executions of Indian skill. Al¬ 
though the setting of precious stones is a work 
on which the Hindoos pride themselves, and 
for which many English writers demand 
large praise on their behalf, others impugn 
their taste in this particular occupation:— 

Scarcely equal to their other jn'oductions 
are the works of the Indian jewellers : the 
setting of precious stones forma an exception 
to the general good taste and high tinisli of 
Eastern artificers. There is invariably a 
heaviness and total absence of i:>ro2>viety in 
the jewelled ornamen ts of India, which, despite 
the rare beauty of the gems, and the richness 
and profusion of the ornamental work lavished 
u 2 )on them, cannot fail to strike an European 
eye as singularly in contrast with their other 
mechanical in-oductions, whether of the loom, 
the forge, or the crucible.” ^ 

The 2 )otteiy of the Hindoos assumes the 
ehameter of artistic excellence. In its general 
features it resembles the i^ottery of Egypt, 
and ancient specimens of the former rival in 
beauty the best specimens of the latter. 
Bengal is the chief sent of this art. In the 
Hyde Park Exhibition of 1S51, the Indian 
department was rich in specimens; and in tlie 
South Kensington khiseiim, and in the Mu¬ 
seum of the India-house, si^ecimens are to be 
seen of kindred character. 

Blarble aud petra dui'a vases, garden seats, 
ornamental vessels, and figures, are executed 
by tlm Indiana with much delicacy and 2 }ro- 
priety of style. Specimens of such uorks 
may be seen iu the London miiseiuns above- 
named. 

The architecture of the Hindoos has of late 
years engaged much attentiou, and, like 
everything else connected with India, excited 
muck discussion. There are two classes of 
architectural reniaina in India, u hicli are very 
distinct: one class is of constructions cut in 
rocks, or formed iu caves, the other of raised 
buildings* The notices of both Lave been so 
numerous when describing the various dis¬ 
tricts and cities in which they are, that it Tvih 
not be necessary to dwell long on the subject 
here. The cave temples of Ellora, Ajunta, 
Eleplmnta, and Cashmere, are wouderftil for 
tlieir number. The mountains of Cashmere 
* T/fe T/a ee Firsidefwies of 
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are said to oontivin twelve tlioiisaiid, a number 
irbich is probably an exaggeration, Tbeir 
Biagnitude ia in some cases vast^ and tlieir 
peculiarities most striking. Perliaps there 
are none mote celebrated and truly magnifi¬ 
cent in their solemn vastness than the caves 
of Ajunta. They are situated in a wOd and 
picturesque part of the peninsula^ excavated 
from a portion of the huge ghauts, which, to 
the south of the valley of the Tapty, rises 
some hundreds of feet, and supports the great 
table-laud of the Deccan, The entrance to 
the eaves is through one of the many narrow 
and winding ravines which exist in various 
parts of thes e gh auts. T h ey are tw e nty - s even 
in number, and vary ns much in their siae as 
in tlieir form and degree of ornament. A feiv 
of tliem are vaulted ivithout cells; hut by far 
the greater niimher are monastic in construc¬ 
tion, having cells and flat roofs. In one or tw’o 
of these caves there exist no ornaments what¬ 
ever beyond a reeded course over each of the 
cells; ivhilst in shape they are square, and 
ah out thirty-six feet each way. In otliers 
pillars are found; and lie re they have been 
used standing on the sills for the jjiirpose of 
dividing the windows into three lengths, 
Ou the walls are sculptured varions figures of ' 
lions, auteiopeSj and boys in attitudes of 
prayer, executed iu the very best style of the 
Hindoos. It wnuH appear that in more than 
one iDfitance the walls have been stuccoed and 
painted; but of these vrorks of art little no^Y 
remains, not more than sufihcient to determine 
their nature. The' largest of these cave 
temples had at one time as many as twenty- 
nine pillars surrounding the nave; they are 
simple octagons, without either capital or 
base, and have been at one time elaborately 
decorated. The aisles in this cave are of 
stone, whilst the nave had evidently been 
ornamented ivith wood, wdiicli has now^ dis¬ 
appeared, with tlie exception of some of the 
pins and battens which served to fasten it to 
the rock, ns also the fastenings of the ribs, ^ 
wdiich, having been sunk to some depth in 
the solid rock, still remain. The whole of 
the walls appear to iiavc been covered W'lth 
ornamental stucco-work; and on some of the 
pillars, as ^Yell as in the panels of the roof of 
the aisles, a tew of the paintings still remain 
in tolerable preservation. There are also the 
remains of several inscriptions, but, with the 
exception of one on the exterior of the cave, 
high above the entrance, they are too imper¬ 
fect to be of service. The external inscrip¬ 
tion alluded to is of some length, and in the 
Lath cbaracter, from w^bich it may be inferred 
that these excavations were the w^ork of the 
'first or second century before our cra.^ 

TIi 4 TAree Fresidencic^. 


' The walls of some of the cave temples are 
covered wdth human figures; and Mr. Capper, 
no indiscriminate admirer of the Indians, thus 
describes them“ Many are fully armed, 
and illuminated with scrolls and wreaths of 
flowers, whilst the pillars are gracefully and 
artistically formed, Some of these groupings 
are executed with a high degree of art, bear¬ 
ing ill mind the age in which they must have 
been executed; they certainly leave the 
works of Europe of the same period far behind 
in perspective, grouping, and general details. 
The human figure is especially well executed. 
The character of all these caves is Buddliie- 
tical, the figui-e of that deity being found in 
several of themf' 

In the manipnlation and laying on of tlaeir 
colours they were very successful—so niucli 
so, fliat at the present time many of the 
paintings to he found in these rock-cut temples 
appear as fresh and bnlliant as though but 
the w'ork of a few^ years since, wdiereas many 
of them must have existed for little less than 
two thousand years. In the j^aintings alluded 
to, especially those in Ajnnta, theve has been 
far more attention bestowed on the grouping 
than is usually met with in Hindoo w^orks of 
art, and, at the same time, a nearer api^roacb 
to modern notions of peTspective. 

There existed remarkable facilities for these 
extraordinary constructions such as feiv eoim- 
tries—if, indeed, any country—could present. 
A gentleman wdio has rendered large services 
to art, and lias brought a more correct esti¬ 
mate of Indian art before the British public, 
gays :—The wdiolc cave system of India is 
composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid, 
and other cognate trap formations, generally 
spealdng of very considerable thickness and 
great uniformity of texture, and possessing, 
besides, the advantage of their edges being 
exposed in perpendicular difis, so that no 
rock in any part of the world could either be 
more suitable for the purpose or more favour¬ 
ably situated than these formations are. They 
were easily accessible, and easily worked. In 
the rarest possible instances are there any 
flaws or faults to disturb the uniformity of the 
design; and when complete they afford a per¬ 
fectly dry temple or abode, singnlavly uniform 
in temperature, and more durable than any 
class of temple found in any part of the 
world.” ^ In India proper (without passing 
into the boundary of Cashmere, Bcinde, or 
the Punjaub) there are about fifty groups of 
caves, and the number of distinct caves is 
about a thousand. Those w'^hicli are of Jain 
and Brahminical origin, taken together, do 
not exceed a Inindred; all the rest are Bud- 

* The Rmdb&ol- qf ArcUkdw. By 

I Jumes Pergussou, M.E.I.BA. 
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dbist temples or monasterieSj the temples not 
exceeding thirty in number. 

About iiiiie-tciitbs of the eaves known are 
on the western side of India. The oldest are 
those of Baliar, supposed to have been exca- 
vated E.C. 200. These are without decora¬ 
tion, square, with a sloping jammed doorway, 
narrower at the top than the Lottoin. The 
style is coinmonly called Egyptian; and 
similar constructions exist in Ethiopia, Etru¬ 
ria, Asia Minor, and Greece^ Some of the 
Bahau caves were obviously temples, and these 
have decoration of form, hut are gloomy and 
heavy. From the date at which these were 
constructed up to nearly the era of the Mo¬ 
hammedan conquest, the habit of forming cave 
temples and monasteries existed in India. It 
i.% however, believed that the taste, skill, and 
!^eal ibr their formation began to decline a 
few hundred years after the Christian era. 

TJie group which is probably next in anti¬ 
quity to tbat at Babar is the Oodaygeeree, 
near Cuttack. The rocks were peculiarly 
adapted to excavation, and accordingly an 
opportunity was afforded to the excavators 
for more taste, variety, and graudeiir of design 
and decoration. This group affords examples 
of all varieties of these residences, from the 
simple cell of tlio solitary ascetic to the rich 
and qiopulous monastery* The small cells 
consist of rooms not more than ten or twelve 
feet square, with a porch of two pillars pro¬ 
tecting the single doorway. The caves, how¬ 
ever, were graduaOy extended in length, 
verandahs were formed in front of them, 
wings were projected at riglit angles with the 
principal facade, and, lastly, second stories 
were added to the height, so that the larger 
I'esideuces were caimhle of accomniodafing 
from forty to ffffy monks. No shrine, nor 
any position in w hich one could he placed, is 
disCQTerahle; and the probability therefore is, 
that tlicse caves were attached to some sacred 
edifice which has long since disappeared. 

In Western India the simplest form which 
the cave assumes is that of a square hall, siir- 
ronnded by small cells. As the hall grows 
longer, first four, then twelve, and eventually 
a larger number of columns are introduced, 
to afford the necessary support to the super¬ 
incumbent rock. At length, the worsliip 
having by this time degeuerated considerably 
from its original purity, a sanctuary is added, 
which contains an image of Buddha, and 
sometimes two side chapels, with images of 
eiibordinate saints, sometimes male, sometimes 
female. Tlio extreme depth of excavation 
required by the square arrangement offers an 
obstacle which appears to be perceived when 
the caves lisvc attained a large she. A more 
oblong form is therefore subsequently adopted. 


and the sanctuary projected forward assists 
with the pillars in supporting the roof; by- 
and-bye it is even pushed out into the centre 
of the hall, and made to form the only veal 
support. The decadence of the style has, 
however, here been reached, and the dignity 
and beauty of the composition have almost 
entirely disappeared.* 

In their ornamentation the cave architects 
employed with great skill tlint system of equal 
distribution of both I'oim and colour, tlio in¬ 
troduction of which to European notice was 
one of the successful results of the Great 
Exlnbition of 1851, and which has since that 
time become the faehionahle object of Western 
design, though the oriental artists to wliom 
its invention is due are still without rivals in 
its employment. As regards the cave-pillars, 
wliere ornament is employed at all, it is not 
confined merely to the base and capital, but 
is spread nearly equally over the whole surface 
of the pillar, thus not only giving singular 
richness, but also, paradoxical as it may 
appear, greater simplicity, because the grand 
outline is tbue uninterfered witli, and the 
attention undistracted, by patches of too 
great hrilliancy. The general mode of em¬ 
bellishment adopted in the caves is painting 
in some sort of distemper.* “ In some of the 
older caves,^’ says Mt'. Fergusson, “ not only 
the walls and roof, but even the pillars, are 
wholly covered with stucco, and ornamented 
with painting. Tiffs painting is divided, 
generally spealdug, according to the following 
imle:^—On the walls are extensive compo¬ 
sition of figures and landscapes; on pillars 
single detached figures, representing either 
Eiiddiia or Buddhist saints; while the paint¬ 
ings on the roof are almost invariably archi¬ 
tectural frets and scrolls, often of extreme 
beauty and elegance, rivalling many of those 
at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus. This 
tlireefoid division is in fact the only one ad¬ 
missible in good taste, or only with the slightest 
possible modification where figures and cori- 
ventioual ornaments are to be combined. At 
a later period many of the ornaments vdiicb 
had been painted on the earlier pillars came 
to be carved on them in reliet^ as happened 
in Europe on tlie transition from the Norman 
to the Gothic style. The tjillars were natu¬ 
rally the first to undergo this transformation, 
but it waa extended in some instances to the 
walls, and even to the roofs. In some cases 
there still exist traces of painting on these 
engraved ornaments, but it seems that in the 
last ages of the style, the architeets were 
satisfied with the effect produced by the light 
and shade of bold reliefs, and abandoned 

* Boitflay vol. v. No, ii, 
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colour to a consuieraLle extent at leasts if not 
aitogetlierJ' 

Tlie cave temples date in tlie Arst century 
after Cliilstj and in tlie eiglit or nine follow¬ 
ing ceutunes; the Lest example is that of 
KarleSj and the other principal specimens are 
at E flora and Kaiiarh They vary in dimen¬ 
sions from ahont a linn d red and twenty-five 
feet in length Ly forty-five feet in width, to 
forty-five hy twenty-three. The first objects 
which strike the visitor are two lion-pillars, 
reseuihling x n some degree tlie 1 ats described 
on another page. The outer porch is^coii^ 
sidex'ably wider than the body of the building, 
and is closed in front by a screen composed 
of two massive octagonal pillars, whicji sii]!'- 
])ort a plain face of rock ornamented by a 
ivooden gallery, Above is a dwarf colonnade 
of four pillars, with pilasters, which, with: a 
wooden cornice, complete the facade. Within 
tins porcli is the entrance, ixlaced under a 
gallery, exactly corresponding witli the rood 
loft of a Gothic cathedral, and consisting of 
three doorways, one leading to the centre, 
and one to each of the side aisles. The whole 
end of the hall above the gallery forms itself 
into one great horse-shoe window, through 
which ail the light is aclmittech The interior 
of the cave temple corresponds to a great ex¬ 
tent with that of an early Christian basilica; 
it consists of a nave and side aisles, terminat¬ 
ing ill an apse or semi-dome, round which 
the aisle is^carriedl The pillars which sepa¬ 
rate the ntivG from the aisles have tall bases, 
octagonal shafts, and capitals, whose rich 
sculpture supplies the }>lace occupied by frieze 
and cornice in Grecian arcliitecture. In 
other examples plain painted surfaces occupy 
the eame space. Above the columns springs 
the semicircular, roo^ ornamented eitlier hy a 
series of wooden ribs, or by imitations of 
them in stone. The aisles are dart, and the 
nave itself in comparative obscurity, but one 
undivided volume of light, passing through the 
single-a relied opening overhead, falls directly 
upon an altar under the apse, which is the 
prijicipal object in the temple, and whicli re¬ 
calls the more ancient BuddInst tope or da- 
goha. *‘Tt certainly is/' say a Bfr, Fetgtisson, 
'‘as solemn and grand as any interior can 
well be /’ and when to the g'eneral mysterious 
gloom and the brilliancy of the sacred object 
are added the solemn associations of a moun¬ 
tainous and secluded situation, and the soimd 
of the royal drum, whose rich tones reverbe¬ 
rate from the rock-hewn dome, an effect is 
obtained which may well induce in the half- 
civilized worshipper every sensation of super¬ 
stitious awe. 

Intermediate, as it were, hetween the Bud¬ 
dhist caves and the structural edifices are tlie 


rock-cut Slmivite temple of Kylas, at Elkra. 
and the ratha of Mahavelliporc. The Kylas 
belongs to the idiith or tenth century; its 
geiieial form is extiTiuely siniilur to tixat of 
the. southern Hindoo struct a ral temples, ex¬ 
ternally as well as internally; for in this case 
the excavators were not satisfied with the 
more natural design of cutting away a cham¬ 
ber, like the Buddhists, in the rock, but as¬ 
pired to the formation of a complete temple 
Slid] as might have been erected in the plain. 
For the purpose of providing an exterior they 
u ere conijxelled to dig down into the rode, 
thus placing tlie temide in a pit,” and giv¬ 
ing it much of the appearance of an exhumed 
edifice. At Mahavellipore, on tlie contrary, 
the carvel's escaped this diienima by the em- 
jdoyment for their purpose of seven massive 
boulders of granite protruding from the sands 
on the edge of the ocean. The raths were 
excavated probably about a.d. 1300. Mr. 
Fergnsson discovers in them close copies of 
the monasteries and temples of the Biiddliist 
sty 1 e of archi tectiire—transition specimen s i n 
fact—which link that style with the architec¬ 
ture of the south of India. They are particu¬ 
larly’^ valuable in reference to the older style, as 
render lug inteUiglble the external forms of 
bnikliugs, of which the rock-liewn caves were 
probably merely luterual copies. One of the 
raths “ represents v ith great exactness all 
that we know and all that we read of tlie 
Buddhist monasteries; ” a second exhibits to 
us the form of a cave temple such as that of 
Kartce, with the side aisles, however, open 
externally; a third displays an approximation 
to the many-pinnacled pyrimidal roof, com- 
inpn afterwards in Ilindoo styles. The 1 ‘aised 
structures do not attest so much industry, nor 
so singular and original a cJiaracfer of mind 
on the part of their builders. 

The admirers of everything Indian arc ex¬ 
tremely lavish in their praise of Indian archi¬ 
tecture; and it is obvious that there is a dis¬ 
position to decry it on the part of some who 
deemed it a duty to check the incessant praise 
of all things connected with the Hindoos, 
fashionable a short time ago. always 

on this side of the dispute, quotes with elabo¬ 
rate industry an array of authorities unfavour¬ 
able to the architectural genius of the Hin¬ 
doos. Son Herat informs ns '' that the archi¬ 
tecture of the Hindoos is very rude, and tlieir 
structures in honour of their deities are vene¬ 
rable oidy from their magnitude,” “Jilail- 
cotay," says Dr, Buchanan, “is one of the 
most celebrated places of Hindoo worship, 
both as having been honoured with the ac¬ 
tual presence of an avatar, or incarnation of 
Vishnu, who founded one of the temples, and 
also as being one of tlie principal seats of the 
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Sil Vashnavain BralunmB, mid having pos- 
Rossed very large roveuiies, Tlie large teuiple 
ia a sr[itnTe building of great dimensLons, and 
entirely snvronndcd by a colonnade, but it is 
a mean piece of architecture, at least out- 
ivardly. The columns are very rude, and 
only about six feet high* Above the entab¬ 
lature, in of a balustrade, is a clumsy 

mass of brick and plaster, mnch higher than 
the columns, and excavated ndtli numerous 
niches, ill which are huddled together miaiiy 
thousand images, composed of the same mate¬ 
rials, and most rudely formed. The temple 
itself is alleged to be of wonderful antiquity, 
and to have been not only built by a god, but 
to he dedieated to Krishim, on the very spot 
where that avatar performed some of his 
great works.” Of tlie celebrated pagodas at 
CongeVcram the same author remarks that 
they are great stone buildings, very clumsily 
executed, both in their joinings and carvings, 
and totally devoid of elegance or grandeur, 
although they are wonderfully crowded with 
what are meant as ornaments.” Elphiustone 
in the main agrees with Mill, hut praises the 
tali columns as graceful* According to the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Xocieti/^ Hin¬ 
doo architecture is characterised by a profu¬ 
sion of columns, sometimes of slender con- 
stnictioiij and raised to considerable elevation, 
sometimes massive, square at the base, octa¬ 
gon in the second division, having sixteen 
sides in the thiid architectural division, and 
round at the top. Various other coluinaal 
forms arc described, and so various in their 
descriptions, that it would require a seiiarate 
treatise to give the detaih 

Tiie interior temple ornaments are various 
and original, althmigh some of the mouldings 
resemble those known in Europe* Frequently 
the walls are covered with representations of 
the gods* especially in their wars* A people 
whose ethical taste sneirroiiiicLs the glory of 
their deities with the enmities and havoc of 
war, are not likely to remain themselves at 
peace longer than their interests or weakness 
constrain* It should be no matter of sur¬ 
prise to those Europeans who have stood 
w-itlim these temples, that India has been a 
land of civil feud and foreign w^ar throng};- 
out its history. 

The chief defects of Hindoo architecture 
are want of boldness, grandeur, and propor¬ 
tion, udtli too minute attention to minor ex¬ 
cellences, and an exuhei'ance of ornament* 

According to J\Ir. Fergusson, the architec¬ 
ture of the Hindoo temples differs in style 
in different parts of the coiintiy, that of the 
goutli more especially being well defined in 
its difference from the north. The southern 
Hindoo temple is enclosed in a rectangular 


court, the walls of \vhich are high and plain 
externally, hut internally ornamented by 
colonnades and cloisters, or buildings of various 
sorts adapted to the service of the sacred edi¬ 
fice* In the centre of the front wall, and in 
the corresponding position in the rear, are 
two gateways with lofty pyramidal roofs. A 
second in closure succeeds the first, wdiicli ex¬ 
hibits, however, but one gate pyramid: within 
this again is the temple itself. The sacred 
building consists of two porches, or ^itundupSj 
an ante-temple, or pronaos, and the veemau, 
wliich contains the object of worship* Each 
mundup is a square biulding, with a flat or 
pyramidal roof, and liaviiig a door on each of 
its four sides* The porches are sometimes 
detached from each other. When they arc 
joined together the outer porch is open in 
front, so that it does not materially obstruct 
the passage of liglit to the inteHor* One of 
the principal objects of the architect is that 
of shrouding the adytum of tlie temple in 
mysterious darkness : he effects this partly by 
tlie ante ”tempie, wdricli is usually of tlie same 
w idth ns the cell, and al>out half as deep as it 
broad, and partly by excluding all light except 
such as is admitted by a single door* In 
addition to the principal shrine itself, the in- 
closures contain smaller temples, tanks of 
water* gardens, and colonnades or choultries* 
These last are of all grades, from the little 
pavilion supported on four pillars to the mag¬ 
nificent ‘Mrall of one thousand eolnmns*” 
“Their uses, too,” says Mr* Fcrgnasou, “are 
most various: in ancient times they served as 
porches to temples; sometimes as halls ol 
ceremony, wliere the dancing-girls attached 
to the temples dance and sing; sometimes 
they are cloisters, surrounding the whole area 
of "the temple ; at others swinging porches, 
wdiere the gods enjoy at stated seasons that 
intellectual amusement* But by far their 
most important application is wlien used as 
nuptial halls, in wdiiek the mystic umoi; of 
the male and female divinities is celebrated 
once a year.” 

The details of these buildings can hardly 
be made intelligible without the aid of 
models* The veemaii is square in plan, the 
perpendicular part of it is decorated with 
pilasters and niches, and supports a pyramidal 
roof, in sman temples one story in height, 
but in the largei’ examples sometimes foiU'- 
teen; the whole is invariably covered with a 
.small dome dike termination, deriving its 
origin probably from the Buddhist tope. The 
gate-pyramid, or go270or, is identical in form 
w ith the veeman, except that it is oblong in¬ 
stead of square in plan; its longer side is 
pierced w'ltii a gateway, and flie cii’cnlar 
crowding ornament is leugibened out to suit 
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tte general shape of the building. In some 
cases the pillars of chonltries are placed at 
equal regular intervals, and number as many 
as t\ventv""four in the iividth, but in others the 
central aisle is ^vicler than the outer ones, 
and a space is thus presented -which is too 
wide to be simply roofed by flat stones as in 
the smaller examples. A slender shaft is then 
added to the usual square pillar, and from 
thence a system of bracketing is carried up 
until the central space, remaining to he roofed, 
has been sufficiently diminished in size.^ 

Mr, Fergusson expresses himself in terms 
of high admiration of the Southern Indian 
temples, which he affirms besr a striking 
similarity to the Temple of Jerusalem, as re¬ 
built by Herod, and described in the pages of 
Josephus, The great choultry Mr. Fergus- 
sou represents as corresponding with the Btoa 
Basilica, and the outer court with that of the 
Gentiles. 

The style of temple architectur e in Northern 
India, according to Mr. Fergusson, begins 
abruptly upon the line within which that of 
Southern India flourishes. Examples are 
found in Orissa, The temple and superstition 
of ffuggernant, at Orissa, \vere described in a 
former page. The northern temple is in plan 
nearly identical with its soutlieni neiglihour. 
It is surrounded hy^ a square court, enclosed 
by high walls, perfectly plain externally, but 
on the interior ornamented hy cloisters or I 
colonnades, A square mundup, with a door 
on eacli face, stands in front of the great 
tower which contains the object of worship* 
There are sometimes two porches, hut when 
this ia the case, the foremost one is either 
wholly detached, or connected only in a slight 
and temporary manner. The door-uuys of 
the porclies project, and are very richly or¬ 
namented, and the whole walls are coi'ered 
with sculpture of elaborate mimfleness. Above 
the perpendicular part rises a roof divided 
horizontally into three stages; the lower por¬ 
tion of each face is adorned with a range of 
caryatides, the upper portion is formed hy 
five or six projecting ledges of stone. The 
whole is crowned by a termination of singular 
grace anti beauty, which resembles an in¬ 
verted lotus, and upon which rests the finkl, 
called iu modern temples a kuhs^ and pro¬ 
bably deriving its origin from the iimhrella 
ornament of the Buddhist style. The lower 
part of the tower corresponds exactly with 
that of the mundup, except that only the door 
opening into the porch is pierced, the others 
being filled in with sculpture. That which 
forms the distinguishing feature of the style 
is, however, the skikurj or spire, which i ise.s 
above the cell containing the sacred object; 


it is no longer pyramidal in outline, but 
always curvilinear or bell-shaped ; the divi¬ 
sions are vertical instead of horizontal, as in 
Southern India; and the Bummit is crowned 
by the kiilus just described. In advance of 
this style is that of the now desecrated temple 
at Barolli, in U 2 >per India, situated in a wild 
and romantic spot near the falls of the Chum- 
hul, whose distant roar in the etill night ia the 
only sound that breaks the silence of the soli¬ 
tude which sniTouods them. This is also a 
temple of Siva, and it was erected, in Mr. 
Fergusson’s opinion, “ j)rohahly in the eighth 
or ninth century.'’ Its general outline is 
identical with that of the Orissan temples, 
but the porch, instead of being essentially 
astylar, or devoid of pillars as lieretofore, is 
now columnar; and in front of it is a detached 
porch, called—perhaps from its having been 
employed in similar festivals uith those to 
which Tve have seen the clioultifes of Southern 
India were principally dedicated—a clioreej 
or maiTiage-lialL* Another style kindred to 
that of Northerii India is called by hlr, Fer¬ 
gusson the Jain style^but hy other and still 
more recent writers the Gujerat style, for the 
reason that it was not confined to the objects 
of the Jain religion. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, to have originated with the professors 
of that creed. A description of the difference 
of this style from the styles of Northern India 
generally woidd be too technical for a popular 
and general work. There is a representation 
of one of these buildings in a work called 
Eas AMM, or Hindoo A nnah of the Province 
of Gujeratf which will afford the general 
reader a good idea of their character. The 
dome in thie description of temple is ex¬ 
tremely elegant. Colonel Tod, comparing 
its mode of construction with tlint of the 
domes of sacred buildings in the ‘VVesfern 
world, observes One of the consequences 
of this mode of constniction was, that all the 
decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, 
or in other words, the ornaments w-ere ar¬ 
ranged in concentric rings one above the 
other, iuBtCvad of being disposed in vertical 
ribs as in Roman or Gothic vaults. This 
arrangement allows of far more variety being 
introduced, without any offence to good taste, 
and practically has rendered some of these 
Jain domes the most exquisite specimeiiB of 
elaborate roofing that can anywhere he seen. 
Another consequence deduced from this mode 
of construction -was the employment of pen¬ 
dants from the centres of the domes, which 
are nsed to an extent that would have sur¬ 
prised even the Tudor architects of our own 
country. With them, jiowever, the pendant 

j * Quarierl^ Retieit?* 

i t Richardson Brothers, Comhil], 1S56, vol. ii, p.l68. 
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was an ai^cliUectural foar de force^ requiring 
great constructive ingeiinity and large masses 
to coimterbalance, and is always tending to 
destroy tbe building it ornaments; while the 
Indian pendant, on the contrary, only adds 
its own weight to that of the dome, and 1ms 
no other prejudicial tendency. Its forms, too, 
generally have a lightness and elegance never 
even imagined in Grothic art; it hangs from 
the centre of a dome more like a lustre of 
crystal drops, tlian a solid mass of marble or 
of stone* ^ It appears/ says the annalist of 
the Bajpoot clans, speaking of one of these 
pendants, ' like a cluster of the half disclosed 
lotus, whose Clips are so tlnn, so transparent, 
and so accurately irroiiglit, that it fixes tlie 
eye in admiration.^ 

TJie Oujerat temple, however professional 
arclntects from Europe may enter into minute 
disquisitions as to the distinction of style, is 
very like that of Northern and Southern 
India, which also resemble one another in 
great national characteristics, notwithstanding 
the distinctions noticed, The temples of the 
province which gives its name to this peculiar 
style, consist of one or two mundups or 
porches, and a square tower containing the 
idol, and surmounted hy a curvilinear spire. 
An enclosure containing pools, triumphal 
arches, and pillared halls, surronnd the temple 
proper, or sawictiim smictoi'um of the idolatry. 
The porch is sometimes detached, and it is 
then, as under similar conditions in other 
parts of India, called a choree or marriage" 
hall. In front, and on either side of the 
temple, is placed an ornamental frontispiece, 
called a k€ertt€e-&f mnhh, or triumphal pillar. 
It is formed of tw^o columns, with upper 
columns or attics, and double capitals. A 
torun of the circular form is placed between 
the columns, and touches at its upper point 
the centre of the entablature* Above is a 
cornice and curvilinear pediment, ending in a 
Inilus. The whole frontispiece is covered 
with sculpture, from the base to the apex. 
The tor mi is a sort of truss placed betw’cen 
columns, which is skilfully used both to afford 
strength and decoration. The name ivas 
originally applied (and is still so used), to the 
garland of leaves, and the drapery festoons 
which are himg up at the doors of Hindoo 
houses on occasions of marriages and festivals* 
The application of the term to this particular 
feature of architecture is happy, and tastefully 
conceived* Frequently a koond or oblong 
reservoir of water is placed before the temple. 
It is surrounded on all four sides by flights of 
descending steps, with landings at intervals, 
and is ornamented with small niches placed 
chequer fashion. At the central points, with 
the exception of that nearest the temple, and 


at the four corners, are placed small shrines, 
with shikurs or spires* Borne of these temples 
w ere two or three stories in height, but almost 
the only remaining example of this class—■ 
the Eoodra Mala of Bidlipore, is too much 
mutilated to afford ns full information upon 
the subject. The defect is partially supplied 
by the Tuinarets of Mohammedan mosqncs, 
which follow' most faithfully the old Hindoo 
forms, and afford—if for their arched and 
foliated panels w’e substitute idol-sculptured 
alto-reliefs—perfect representations on a small 
scale of the tw-o stories of a shrine tower, to 
wdiicli the imagination may easily add the 
curvilinear spires. 

The edifice thus described stood within a 
square or rectangular court, the enclosure of 
which was formed by numerous small temples 
similar in form and style to the principal 
building, hut of considerably smaller dimen* 
sions, and possessing eacli hut a single co¬ 
lumnar mundiip* In some cases a small dis¬ 
tance was allowed to intervene betw^een these, 
but in most they were actually connected* 
The towers and shikurs were always placed 
on the outside, and the porches towards the 
great temple* In tlie centre of the rearmost 
side of the enclosure three small temples were 
pushed somewhat backwards, so as to form a 
break in the line, and the other central points 
were occupied by three pillared halls pierced 
for gateways* If, as at Bidlipore, the temple 
was placed on the bank of a river, the front 
gateway opened upon a ghat, or flight of 
steps, which was carried for some distance 
along the edge of the stream. These por¬ 
traitures are of the Gujerat temple in its most 
complete form. The shrines commonly met 
I with are, however, rarely complete; some 
v^ant the enclosure, or the reservoir, or both; 
others possess but one columnar mmidiip ; and 
not a Ibw dwindle down to the simple idol- 
tower and spire* 

The temples hitherto described belong to 
the Braliminical faith; those of the Jain reli¬ 
gion are, however, nearly identical in form, 
hut the reservoirs being imadapted to its 
ceremonies, are always omitted* In Jain 
temples, and in those dedicated to Shree 
Krishu also, there are not imlrequently three 
spire-covered idol cells instead of one, and 
the central shikui' is raised higher than the 
other two* 

Gujerat contains several of the sacred 
mountains of the Jains. Mount Aboo, Gir- 
nar or Joonagurh, Shutroonjye or Paleetana, 
Taringa, and Tulaja* It is amidst the sub¬ 
lime natural scenery and romantic associations 
of these consecrated spots, that the architec¬ 
ture of the Jain faith is exhibited most im¬ 
pressively. The temples are here clustered 
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together In greater or less ninnhers, and the 
’whole nifisa is siirrounded hy a fortified wall. 
At Fake tana especially, where, arranged in 
street alter street, and square after square, 
and interspersed with suhordinate buildings 
of a palatial character, with terraces, Ti\dth re¬ 
servoirs of water, and with gardens, they 
cover the rocky summit of the mountain, they 
impress the beholder with some such vivid 
ideas of sanctity, of heaiity, and of power, as 
those with w'hich the Jew of old must have 
contemplated, in her prime, the Jioly fortress- 
city of JMount Zion. 

Perhaps the choicest examples of the style 
are those marble edifices wdiich were erected 
about the middle of the eleventh century after 
Christ, upon Mount Aboo, and at Kliooni- 
bhareea, upon the not far distant hill of 
Arasoor, by Yeemul Bhn, the viceregent of 
Bheem Dev 1., King of Unhilpoor. At Klioom- 
hhareea the general features are almost iden¬ 
tical with those of tlie Braliminical temples. 
At Aboo the temple of Veemnl Slia lias hut 
one mundup, wducli is composed of forty-eight 
pillars, and is immediately connected wdfli a 
double colonnade of smaller pillars, forraing 
porticoes to a range of cells, fifty-five in 
]uimber, wliich enclose the jutucipal temple 
on all sides, exactly as in a Buddhist veebar. 
Externallv, this temple is perfectly unadorned, 
anil as the subordinate cells are without spires, 
there is no thing to indicate the magnificence 
within, except the shikur of the great temple 
peeping over the plain wall. 

This system of connecting the central temple 
with the surrounding buildings, so as to form 
a more complete whole, is carried to perfec¬ 
tion in the edifice which Koombho liana, of 
OdejqDore, erected at Ran pore, near Bad re e 
in Me war, in a deserted glen running into 
the western slope of the Arauallee, before his 
favomdte fort of Komulmer,” “ It is nearly 
a square/' says ]Mi\ Fergus son, ^^200 feet by 
225 feet, exclusive of the projection on each 
face. In the centre of this stands the great 
slirine, not, however, occupied as usual by 
one cell, but by four, or rather four great 
niclies, in each of Avhicli is placed a statue of 
Adeenath or Rishub Dev, the first and greatest 
of the Jain saints. Above this are four other 
niclies similai'ly occupied, opening on the 
terraced roofs of the building. Kear the four 
angles of the conrt arc four other smaller 
shrines, and around them, or on eacli side of 
them, are twenty domes, supported by about 420 
columns; four of these domes, the central ones 
of each group, are three stories in height, and 
toner above the othei‘s ; and one, that facing 
the principal entrance, is supported by the 
very unusual number of sixteen columns, and 
is 3G feet in diameter, the others being only 


24 feet. Light is admitted to the building 
by four uncovered ctmrts, and the wlmle is 
surrounded by a range of cells, most of them 
unoccupied, each of which lias a ]>v rami dal 
roof of its own. The immeuse number of 
pai'ts in the building, and their general small¬ 
ness, prevent its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandenr; hut their variety, 
their beauty of detail—no two pillars in the 
whole building being exactly alike—and tiie 
grace with wliich they are arranged, the 
tasteful admixture of domes of difierent 
heights with fiat ceilings, and the mode in 
which the light is introdnecd, combine to 
produce an excellent effect. Indeed, I know 
of no other building in India of the same 
class, thaU leaves so pleasiiig an impression, 
or affords so many Jlints for the graceful 
arrangement of cohiinns in an interior/' 

In their religions buildings the Moham¬ 
medans borrowed Jargelj'' from the Hindoos, 
although bringing with them a style of archi¬ 
tecture peeuliar to themselves. The £mld€7\ 
a professional periodical pnblislied in London, 
and celebrated for its architectural lore, lias 
suggested that the derivation of western reli¬ 
gious architecture from the East is more easily 
traceable than many suppose, and, ajyropo^, 
relates the following anecdote :■—“ I remem - 
her once standing before tlie magnificent west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral, in company 
with an old Indian officer, wlien he said, 
*Why, this is just what we sec throughout 
the East; huge pointed portals running up 
to the top of the building; spires, pinnacles— 
everything like the minarets—the aspiring 
character of Mussulman architecture/ And 
this style came into general use very shortly 
after the great crusade. We do not say that the 
dogma ^ost 7ioc^ ergo projyter hoc is always 
correct, but surely^ it is in this instance.’' 

It should he remembered that the oldest 
architectural inonmneiits in India arc reli¬ 
gious, mid were not erected by tlm Brahmins, 
but by tbe scccders fi'om the Erahminical 
religion, who adopted the Euddhiat creed. 
The lats are the oldest of these, and are un¬ 
doubtedly of an antiquity which can be traced 
for nearly two thousand two hundred years, 
Tliey are pillars, technically called monoliths, 
very slender and graceful, and apparently 
erected for the purpose of receiving superscrip¬ 
tions. They are generally about forty feet 
liigh, and are surmounted by capitals crowned 
with seated lions. There are ornaments upon 
them "which connect them with the architec¬ 
ture of \\"estern Asia and Eastern Europe. 
These lats were placed before buildings set 
apart for worship, serving in this respect as 
“the kccrtlee stmnleha and deep malas” of 
mediteval and modern Hindoo architecture; 
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and as the two pillars—Joakim and Boas— 
which Solomon placed before tlie temple in 
Jerusalem. The lats were placed before the 
hniklings called toi:>es. In Central India, at 
Sanchi, near Bhilastone, of the best preserYed 
of these is to be seen, although its antiquity 
is Ysry great, dating more than a century 
before the Christian era, '■ The topes 'were 
domed structures, rising from a circular and 
sloping base, and crowned by a square ter¬ 
minal with projecting cornice. A broad 
double ramp, or sloping platform, sticli as tlmt 
Tvhich conducts to the summit of the Canipa- 
nile of Bt, Mark, Venice, afforded access to 
the top of the base, and at this level there ran 
round the foot of the dome a balustraded ter - 
race, whicli w'as probably employed in tlie 
circumambulations commonly used in the 
Buddhist ceremonials, as in those of the na¬ 
tions of classical antiquity, of the British 
Druids, and of the cliscijdes of the Poorans, 
The topes sometimes contained relic chambers 
called dagohaSf at other times they were mere 
solid niQiinda of brickwork faced with stone, 
over which was laid a thick coating of cement, 
adorned either with painting or ornaments in 
relief* The terminal, which was called a tee, 
consisted of a square box, probably at first of 
wood, and after'wards copied in stone; around 
the upper part of it was a frieze of horse- 
shoe-shaped window heads, and the cornice 
was formed by three horizontal slabs project¬ 
ing one beyond the other* There can be 
very little doubt that it was, or at all events 
represented, a cJiasse, or relic box, and it is 
more than probable that originally the relic 
was placed not in the tope, but on the top of 
it; a supposition wliich would account for the 
absence of relic-chambers in one class of these 
structures. Tlie terminal appears to have 
been frequently surmounted by one or more 
umbrellas—tile comraoii symbols of regal 
state—which, originally of wood, but after¬ 
wards copied in stone, assumed at length a 
strictly architectural character, and very nearly 
resembled the kulns, or water-vessel, wliich 
forma a common feature in temples of Yislimi 
or of Biva* The tope was enclosed by a 
balustrade of stone posts, connected by hori¬ 
zontal cross-pieces, and at regular intervals in 
the circle thus formed were four gateways. 
These consisted each of them of two square 
pillars richly sculptured, and terminating in 
hold elephant capitals; they rose above the 
balustrade, and were continued upwards be¬ 
yond tlie capitals, forming, witli three cross 
lintels, and the uprights inserted between 
tliem, frontispieces of a peculiar and striking 
character. In the immediate vicinity of the 
tope, caves and tumuli presented tliemselves 
to view, the former being the residences of 
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priests, the latter for the most part burying- 
places, perhaps in some iustauces smaller relic 
shrines. The tumuli of India now remaining 
have no features which would entitle them to 
be regarded as architeetuval objects, hut arc 
remarkably analogous to the harrows of Eu¬ 
rope and other parts of the world; it is pro¬ 
bable, however, tlmt many of them, like the 
tombs of Ceylon, Thibet, and other Ei\ddhist 
countries, were decorated siiniiarly with the 
topes* The dagobas, or copies of them, oc¬ 
cupied the sanctuaries of the cave temples.'' * 

The same authority supplies us with the 
following description of buildings for warlike 
purposes in the province where the style of 
sacred architecture just referred to is most 
generally found:—“The fortresses of Guje- 
rat, such at least as are situated in the plains, 
are square, or nearly square, in form, ^^ith 
large gateways in the centre of each side, 
and outworks or barlncans in front, and second 
gateways in the sides of the outwork* At 
each corner is a bastion of the * broken square* 
form, and four rectangular bastions intervened 
hetw'een eacli coiner tower and the central 
gateway. The walls are of solid mason work, 
ornamented at intervals with ECulptured bands, 
and completed by semicircular kangyas^ or 
battlements, acreoniiig the platlbrmed way in 
the interior, along wdiich the warders passed* 
The gateway resembles the nave of a southern 
choultry; there are six engaged pillars on 
either side, from which springs large bracket.^, 
or rather systems of three rows of bracketing, 
and upon these is laid a flat stone roof.j" A 
colonnade follows the line of the n ails on the 
inside, forming a lengthened covered portico, 
with a broad pilatform above* Eacli fortress 
contains reservoirs of water of two kinds: the 
first tank, the surowitr or the second 

is the well, the v:av or bowlee. Besides the 
sacred edifices and fortresses of the liindoos, 
there arc various other areliitectural remains. 

The tanks may be considered not only as 
great and useful public works, but as afford¬ 
ing in ninny cases opportunities for architec¬ 
tural skill and taste* These works were 
stupendous, covering frequently an area of 
several miles* Temples were built round 
tlieir edges, and shrines were placed on the 
steps leading to them* This, hoivever, was 
not so generally tlie case when they w^ere 
constructed for irrigation^ as wdien intended 
for religious lavations* At Veenungaum 
there is a tank, ^vhicli is crowned with three 
hundred shrines* At Unhilpore Putteni 
there is a tank, the shrines and other archi- 

^ 

t For a view of odc of these gateways, see 
voL i. pi* T. For plans and ekvation of corner towers, 
see figs. 1 aoJ 2, voL i* pp. 251, 252, of the some work. 
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tectiiral designs connected with wliicli have 
long ago disappeaTedj which hears a name, 
meaning, “The reservoir of the thousand 
temples of Siva*” The IMohammedans paid 
much attention to the preservation of these 
tanhs, and frequently erected in the centre a 
mound, connected with the edge of the reser¬ 
voir by a viaduct* These monnds wore sites 
of tombs or garden palaces* It is likely that 
the Moliammedans derived this enstom from 
the Buddhists, for in purely Buddhist coun¬ 
tries, wliere large tanks are used, the habit of 
erecting small garden palaces on islands In 
the centre still exists* 

The wells are broad and deep* Galleries 
pass round the walls, and flights of stone steps, 
admirably constructed, descend to the water* 

The bridges were once nnmerous, but have 
Mien into decay; the remains of some are in¬ 
teresting in an architectural point of view* 
They are generally composed of stone posts, 
lield together hy beams of masonry, some of 
which are eurmounted by small gothic arches. 

The houses of the wealthy Hindoos are 
often mean and clumsy, but generally they 
are well adapted to the requisites of a private 
or i^alatial residence, as the case may be. In 
some places, as at Bombay and 'Berampore, 
considerable taste and much opulence is dis¬ 
played by the more powerful natives* There 
is, however, a disposition to imitate the style 
of the English, whose dwellings are not 
erected in much better taste in India than at 
homq* 

The tombs are magniRcont, especially those 
founded hy Moliammedaii princes* Several 
of them have been described in the chapters 
Bet apart to the subjects of jirovinces and chief 
citiea* The mausoleum of Sheik Bel ini, at 
Futtehpiore Sikree, is one of the finest, of 
which no descidption is given in previous 
pages* The celebrated Akbar, led by super¬ 
stitious feelings, took up his residence at 
Sikree, and erected niinierouB edfflees for 
religious and civil pmposes* Captain Stoe- 
qnelcr gives the following account of them:— 
“The quadrangle, whieli contains a mosque 
on the west side, and the tomb of the ohl 
hermit in the centre, is perhaps one of the 
finest in the world* It is five hundred an cl 
seventy-five feet square, and surrounded hya 
high 'wall, with a magnificent cloister all 
around within* On the outside is a magnifi¬ 
cent gateway, at the top of a noble flight of 
steps, twenty-four feet high* The whole 
gateway is one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, and the same in breadth, and presents 
beyond the waE five sidea of an octagon, of 
which the front face is eighty feet wide. The 
arch in the centre of this space is sixty feet 
high hy forty wide. The gateway is ex¬ 


tremely grand and beautiful, composed of red 
sandstone, w-itli inlaid decorations of marble ; 
but the beholder is struck uuth the dispro¬ 
portion between tlie thing wanted and the 
thing provided. Tlicre seems to be some¬ 
thing quite preposterous in forming so enor¬ 
mous an entrance for a poor diminutive man 
to walk til rough; and wmlk lie must unless he 
is carried through on men’s ehouldera; for 
neither elephant, horse, nor bullock, could 
ascend the flight of steps. ^In ah these 
places the staircases, on the contrar^y, are as 
disproportionately small* They look as if 
they were made for rats to crawl tlirougli, 
while the gateways seem as if they were 
made for ships to sail under.' The tomb of 
Bheik Bel ini, the hermit, is a very beautiful 
little buiJdingj in the centre of tlie quadrangle. 
It once boasted a great deal of mosaic orna¬ 
ment*” The same author describes certain 
erections attributed to the Jats in the follow¬ 
ing terms:—“At Deeg is a noble quadran¬ 
gular garden, constructed by the data during 
their ascendancy* It is four hundred and 
seventy-five feet long hy three liundred and 
fifty feet wide; and in the centre is an octa¬ 
gonal pond, with openings on four sides, lead¬ 
ing up to four buildings, wliich stand in the 
centre of each face of the garden* These 
buildings are Justly accounted the most beau¬ 
tiful Hindoo edifices for accommodation ever 
erected* They are formed of a very fine 
ground sandstone, brought from the quarries 
of Boophas, which are eight or ten miles 
south-ivest of Futtehpore Siki^cc. These 
stones are brought in in flags, some sixteen 
feet long, from two to three feet wide, and 
one thick, all sides as flat as glass, the flags 
being of the natural thicimess of the strata* 
The openings spoken of above have, from the 
centre of the pond to the foot of the flight of 
steps leading from them, an avenue of /efs 

The architectnral remains of the Moham¬ 
medans are necessarily more modem than 
those of the Hindoos, Tmt only a few of their 
religious buildings are of remarkable preten¬ 
sion* Palaces, tombs, and halls of Justice, of 
great beauty, built by the followers of the 
prophet, are found in Upper India. In the 
pages wliicli described these provinces, notices 
have been given of several of them. Captain 
Btocqueler, whose admiration of these hiiilcl- 
ings is excessive, says:—India abounds with 
monumental remains, and tvhen all that Eng¬ 
land has accomplished in the aTchitectnral 
way sliall have crumbled into dnat, those 
majestic remains will remain to attest the 
superiority, in this respect, of Hindoos and 
Mussulmen.” 

Sir* FergUEson, who looked upon the ar- 
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cliitectnral works of India with the eye of an 
accomplished artist, gives a more sober and 
judicious estimatCj and yet one highly credit¬ 
able to the Hindoo race “ It would be as 
reasonable to compare the Indian epics and 
dramas with those of Homer and Sophocles, 
as to com pare the Indian style of architecture 
with the refined elegance and intellectual 
superiority of the Parthenon and other great 
works of Greece, Probably a nearer com- 
parieon might bo instituted with the Gothic 
styles of the middle ages; yet, wdiile possess¬ 
ing the same rich irregularity and defiance 
of all rule, it wants that bold maniiness of 
style, and loftiness of aspiration, which dis¬ 
tinguishes even the rudest attempts of those 
enthusiastic religionists. Though deficient in 
these respects, the Indian st 3 des are unrivalled 
for patient elaboration of the details, which 
are ahvays designed with elegance, and alw'ays 
executed with care. The very extent of or¬ 
namentation produces feelings of astonish¬ 
ment, and the smaller examples are nlw^ays 
pleasing, from the elegance of the parts, and 
the aiDpropriateness of the whole. In no 
styles is the last characteristic more mnrlced 
than in those of India; for whether the ar¬ 
chitects had to uphold a mountaiii of rock, or 
the airiest domes, or merely an ornamental 
screen work, in all instances the pillars are 
exactly proportioned to the wmrk they have 
to do, and the ornaments are equally suited 
to the apparent strength or lightness of effect 
w^hich the position of the mass seems to re¬ 
quire. No affectation, and no imitation of 
other styles, ever interfere to prevent the 
purpose-like expression of every part, and the 
effect consequently is always satisfactory and 
pleasing; and wdien the extent is sufficient, 
produces many of the best and highest modes 
of expression of wdiich the art of architecture 
is anywhere capable.” 

To the architecture of Western Europe 
hir. Fergusson assigns a place inferior to that 
which the art in India is entitled to occupy 
in the general estimation of the educated. 
He bases this estimate upon a principle : he 
affirms that the architecture of Europe gene¬ 
rally, for some hundreds of years, has been a 
servile copying of ancient styles, and under 
circumstances w’herc utility and appropriate¬ 
ness to the purpose of the building have been 
excluded from consideration; and he opines 
that by this means improvement has been 
rendered next to impossible, and the creation 
of a style snitable to modern genius and 
European ideas, entirely so. In the first 
period of the progress of the arcbitectural art, 
he avers that development arose by the con¬ 
stant maintenance of the principle, that the 
character of the structure slioiilcl be in keep¬ 


ing with its intended use. His ■words are 
“In the first peiiod the art of architecture 
consisted in designing a bnildiiig so as to be 
most suitable and convenient for the purposes 
it w^as w anted for, in arranging tlie parts so 
as to produce the most stately and ornamental 
effect consistent with its uses, and applying 
to it such ornament as should express and 
harnionise with the construction, and be ap¬ 
propriate to the purposes of the building; 
w'hile at the same time the architects took 
care that the ornament should be the hiost 
elegant in itself which it w^as in their power 
to design. Following this system, not only 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Gothic 
architects, but even the indolent and half 
civilised iuliabitants of India, the stolid 
Tartars of Thibet and China, and the savage 
Mexicans, succeeded m producing great and 
beautiful buildings. No race, lio^vever muie 
or remote, lias failed, Tvlieii working on this 
system, to produce buildings whicli arc ad¬ 
mired by all who behold them, and are well 
worthy of the most attentive conaideration,” 
It is from the ’want of the princiide here in¬ 
sisted upon, and the prevalence of an absurd 
and servile imitation, that in Mr. Fergus son's 
opinions the architecture of Europe suffers 
in comparison with India, notwithstanding 
the faults by which the latter is characterised. 
Mr. Mill, ill his History, instances the anccess 
of the Mexicans and other nations, reported 
rude in works of architecture, as proofs that 
nothing favour able to the early civilization of 
India can be inferred from the admirable 
public edifices which adorn that lane], or tell 
of its architectural glory in ages remote. 
The philoaophy of the facts that people of 
an inferior civilization in many respects are 
capable of great tilings in tliis, is fairly stated 
by Mt. Fergusson. He regrets tliat India 
has not advanced to perfection, but still more 
deplores that Europe has retrograded, and, on 
the w'hole, puts forw-ard a high claim for the 
renown of the former. • 

In the nations contiguous to India proper, 
such as the Puujaub, Cashmere, Affghaiiistan, 
and wdiich, although generally, are not speci¬ 
fically, included in tlie term India, very early 
progress wna made in architecture. Traces 
of Greek style have been foiiud in the remains 
extant, wdiieh some have attributed to the 
inflnence of the invasion of Alexander, hut 
which otliers affirm have an anterior origin. 
Important and sldlM investigations liave been 
made as to the architectural remains of Casli- 
mere. It is alleged that these evidence the 
influence of Grecian art, and the style has 
received the designation “ Arian,” from the 
Greek term in architecture—ArGiW^fe,which 
is applied to the intereoliminiatioE of four 
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diameter^ a feature of tlio areliitGcture of 
Ca^slioicre. The CaBhraeriaii is distinguished 
by graceful outline, massiveness, suitable or¬ 
nament, lofty roofs, trefoiled doors sur¬ 
mounted by liiyramidal pediments, and wide 
inter columniationsJ* Tlie Cash more temples 
are of three hinds—oblong, square, and octa¬ 
gonal; which are again subdivided into the 
closed and tlie open, the latter having doors 
on four sides ; the former hut one entrance. 
Ill their proportions the architects appear to 
have generally made the height of tlie temple 
equal to twice its breadtli. These basements 
are divided into two kinds, the massive and 
the light, according to the character of their 
moTildings, The walla of the Gaahmei'iaii 
temples are made of linge blocks of grey lime¬ 
stone, seem ed togctlier by iron clamps; their 
dimensions vary considerably, the older ones 
being shorter than those of more modern 
origin. The roofs of these Cashmerian temples 
are of ii 3 uamidal sliape, sometimes broken 
into two equal portions, divided by a broad 
moulding, and oecasionall}^ into three or four 
such divisions. The height of the portico 
varies in different localities; eonietinies it 
reaches only to one-third of tlie height of the 
roof; in others it extends to the top of the 
roof The pillars in the Cashmerian temples 
are of two kinds, round and square; and, un¬ 
like the many A'arieties of Hindoo pillars, are 
always divided into the three distinct parts of 
base, shaft, and capital. Tlie square pillars 
are only employed in corner positions; whilst 
the round pillars are used throughout the * 
colonnades, and in porches- These are always 
fluted with from sixteen to twenty-four flutes; 
the numbers decreasing with the diameter of 
the columin The shafts were usually three 
or four diameters in height The caihtiil 
seems to have been nearly always equal in its 
height to the upper diameter of tiie colimin. 
The heights and breadths of the bases do not 
appear to have been formed bj" any fixed 
rule. The distances lietween the columns 
were nearly alwa^m equal to two-thirds of the 
total height of the piDars.* 

In the Punjaub, especially on certain por¬ 
tions of the frontiers of Aflfghanistan and 
Cashmere, there are very ancient and interest¬ 
ing remains. The j^rovince of Pesbawur, 
although its more perfect buildings, especially 
around the city of Peshawur, arc Hohamme* 
dan, contains various ruins of a remote anti¬ 
quity, A British officer \ published in 1852, 
in the TramactioM of the Bombay Geogra- 
pMcal Societi/f an account of this province 
very general in its character, but more par¬ 
ticularly as to its geographical and topogra- 

Jourml qf the Asiatic Soctetf/ of Bengal, 

I Lieutenant IL &. Itavertv. 


pliical peeuliarlties, and ihe traces of ancient 
peD]dcs and fhoir works. He travelled in the 
Eusufzai country. In describing the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kathamar, he relates that a etoiie 
or slab wms regarded witli reverence by tlie 
people, and called by them Lavg-i-]!^€tvuhta\ 
or “the inscribed stone." The characters in¬ 
scribed were unknown to the people, but from 
their dcscri]dion he supposed it to he Greek. 
The lieutenant liad been refused, bvbissnjic- 
rior officer, leave of absence for the purpose 
of visiting it, on the ground of tlie danger 
lie u'onld incur. He says : 1 tried to get a 

copy of the character of the stone, but with¬ 
out success. Tlierc is no doubt but that tliere 
are numerous reniains of antiquity In this 
2 >arf; of the country; and it is here we must 
search for the rock of Aornos, and flie cities 
of Ora and Beziza, nientioned by the Greek 
bistorians." YHdng of the hill of Ciicchar, 
he observes :—“ Its summit consists of a space 
of ground four hundred yards long by a biin- 
dred yards in breadth, and is covered with 
tlie remains of buildings built on platforms. 
One ill particular, the largest, consisted of a 
raised jdatform of about eighteen feet in 
height, and sixty square. On this stands 
what ax>pears to be the remains of a temple, 
ami tlie whole place was strewn with the 
carvings of men and elephants in different 
positions. The buildings are constructed of 
a bright yellow-colcured soft stone, whilst the 
carvings arc all in slate. Since 1 6a\v the 
place several figures, as large as liie, and ex¬ 
tremely well executed, have been dug up. 
They are of a white compiosition, some tiling 
similar in appearance to plaster of Paris. 
One of these figures has, 1 believe, been for¬ 
warded to the govern or-gen ei'al. The mins 
are evidentiy Buddhist. The i>Iain at the 
base of this lull is covered with a Ibrest of 
wild tea and other trees.” On tlie Koh-i- 
IJama lilountains, near the suniTnit, the lieu¬ 
tenant saw a cave called the Imim l Kashiir, 
wliicli is said to lead into Kaslnniv (Cash- 
mere). ’\Tithin the cave were numerous 

images ; but Hilr. Ravcvty found entrance dif¬ 
ficult, in consequence of the extraordinary 
number of flying foxes. 

^Ve8t of Suyedabad there is a range of hills, 
the summits of ^^'hich are “ covered w-itli ruins 
of vailous sorts and dimensions ; but they are 
BO fresh aud sharp iu appearance, that one 
w’oiild suppose they had not been ereeted for 
a year. The southern part, which is the 
j highest, is covered with an extensive ruin, 
called by the country people the fJtr07i€ of 
Behce (one of the sons of a celebrated rajah). 
About the centre of the Ifills to the Avest 
there are the ruins of a tem]de, or something 
of tlio kind, on a very large scale: and 
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the remains of n, great number of pillars, of a 
eiuious shape, and hollow inside, the stone of 
which all the ruins are coniposetl, is of a bright 
yellow colour, soft, smooth to the touch, and 
breaks into flakes. The blocks of stone are 
merely s^\uared on the inside and outside, the 
mtersticGs being filled up with fragments of 
the same kind of stone, hnt so excpiisitely, that 
it would almost lead one to suppose that the 
stone had been used in a molted state, and 
had turned into stone exact in appearance 
with the other blocks, Evoni u'hat I have 
said of the stone being only scpiarGd inside 
and out, it must not be imagined that the 
work was clumsily executed, for tlie work- 
manship is Lieautiful; and the wJiole seems to 
have been the ivork of a people as well versed 
in the science of architecture as we are, if not 
better. The hills round Pallai were covered 
with similar ruins. The architecture bears 
no similarity to the Greek style; and the in- 
habitanls say they are the ruins of Oaffre 
cities, with which tlie whole of the surround¬ 
ing country is covered, more particularly 
Buwat. I have no doubt tbat important dis¬ 
coveries might be made here at very little 
trouble and expense,” 

The painting of the Hindoos may be de¬ 
scribed very much as in tiie chapter on China 
that of the Cliinese was represented—accu¬ 
rate in imitation, the colours skilfully mani¬ 
pulated, but deficient in taste, originality, and 
perspective* Mr. Capper says :—“ The Hin¬ 
doo paintings are generally accurate, but they 
seldom evince much attention to light and 
shade. Borne of their walls are ornamented 
by mythological representations, others hy 
battles, figures of human beings, and animals, 
sometimes accompanied by an awkward at¬ 
tempt at a landscape. They have also ]3ic- 
tures and illustrated manuscripts, but witli the 
hgurcs of these tliey were not very liappy. 
The portraits executed by the Blussulmen are 
far superior to those of the Hindoos.' 

During the spring of 1858 a very interest¬ 
ing colleetion of paintings, which had been 
brought from India by Mr. G. P. AVhite, CIE., 
was exhibited in the Strand, London, at the 
shop of ilr. Bone, silversmith. It consisted 
of miniatures done on ivory by the native artist 
of the King of Delhi, likenesses of that per¬ 
sonage, and of members of his family. There 
V ere also views taken in and around Delhi, 
executed with delicacy, and highly finished. 
In the museum of tlie India-house there arc 
specimens of pictures executed by native artists. 

Although in seiilptnre the people of India 
made some progress, and their talent for 
carving figures in hard wood and pith is 
admirable, the statuary of the Hindoos is far 
inferior to tbat of the nations in Europe least 


famed for that department of the hue arts. 
None of the figures executed hy the Hiudoos, 
whether of men or deities, objects of common 
life or mythological subjects^ bear a compari¬ 
son with the w'orks of the Greelc and Uoman, 
or modern Italian, British, and French artists. 
Some of the facts here recited appear some¬ 
what contradictory to the statements of a very 
recent and credible writer. 

In ITolc's Avci au estimate of Indiaii pic¬ 
torial art, as compared with that of the ludo- 
Chinese, is worthy of remark, as bearing on 
this subject. Captain Yule acted as secretary 
to tlie mission of Major P hay re to Ava in 
1855, and was well qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on this subject. “The Blrmese took 
much interest in the pictures which Captain 
Tripe, Mr, Grant, and the sltefcching members 
of the mission, produced; and even the pho¬ 
tographs, though all remaining in the negative 
stage, appeared to be understood, and in some 
degree appreciated by them ; ndiile they were 
gratified, and perhaps somewhat surprised, at 
the interest and admiration expressed hy os 
for many of the huihlings which formed the 
subjects of pictorial representation, especially 
the highly-carved monasteries. It was very 
striking to see this capacity for the apprecia¬ 
tion of views and sketches on the ])art of the 
Birmans, for the organ of such a]»preciation is 
absolutely a wanting in all the people of India 
with w'hom we arc accustomed to deal. The 
fact is singular; but I believe all who have 
lived in India will bear testimony to it, tbat 
to nati’ves of India, of Avlmtever class or caste, 
jMussuhnan, Hindoo, or Parsec, * Arryan or 
Tamulian/ unless they have liad a special 
training, our European |>aintings, ]>rints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if tliey are landscapes, are absolutely imintel¬ 
ligible, If portraits, they may know them to 
represent humanity; but the most striking 
likcttcss they scarcely ever recognize. Maps 
rarely can be made intelligible to them, I 
have been asked in good English by a Parsee, 
who looked over my shoulder at a print of 
Kensington Palace, whether it did not repre¬ 
sent a steamboat! A learned inindit has 
been known to iiicpiire, on being shown a 
print of the winner of tlie Derby, ^Is that 
London KhasT (itoyal London). The me¬ 
mory of every xAnglo-Indian will suggest sneh 
anecdotes. As to rough pencil sketches, they 
convey to the natives of India as little intel¬ 
ligible meaning as the graven edicts of As oka 
did to the world before James Prinsep. This 
defect is the more strange, because found so 
universally among those Indian races whose 
features and language seem to class them 
as kindred rvith our German ancestry, ivhiJe 
among the IiKlo-Chinese nations, so far as my 
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exporieiice goes, inducliiig the people of Bir- 
mdi and Arracan, and ruder tribes of oni 
Eastern frontier, the faculty of appreciating 
the meaning and accuracy of drawings and 
resemblancea in portraiture, even when of a 
very sketchy chaiacter, is never altogether 
ahsent* Of the ohjecte and meaning of a map 
also they generally a very fair idea. 

I present this to the ethnographers as 
an interesting distinctive feature, which 
I do not remember to have seen noticed 
before.” ^ 

The rage for panegyrising ancient Indian art 
so prevalent among the Philo-Indians has been 
nnscrupulouB, certainly ninch of the praise 
bestowed is not founded in the merits 
of the works themselves. The arguments I 
employed by these ptanegyrists, to prove the 
derivation of ^^^esteni art from India and 
Egypt^ are refuted by modern investigation. 
The mental peculiarities and taste which ac¬ 
companied the Arryan invasion of India were 
not snpenor to the qualities by which other 
families of meu ivere distinguished among the 
ancient wanderers, who, departing from the 
Armenian tableland, so light perm a neut settle¬ 
ments ill every direction. This might be 
proved by a great variety of facts and illus¬ 
trations. Oliooaiug one not likely to be 
thought of by the majority of readers,-—the 
ancient civiliiiation of Ireland,—demonstration 
is afforded. At a period quite as remote as 
any fixed upon by Anglo-Indians for the de¬ 
velopment of taste in works of art in India, 
the Irish had attained great proficiency. 
There are no specimens of Indian art extant 
which can compare with the remains of an¬ 
cient art in Ireland. The execution in metals, 
especially in the jweeious metals, attained 
among the Irish to a very high ijoint of perfec¬ 
tion. The caligrajdiy of ancient Irish manu- 
scripts far surpasses anything that has ever 
been seen in India. The illuminated Irish 
manuscripts now in Trinity College, Dublin, in 
the British Museum, London, in Paris, and other 
cities of the continent, are superior to any over 
known either in the Eastern or Western world. 
The engravings on stone yet remaining on the 
Irisli crosses are exquisitely artistic—-so much 
so, that persons iinnilliTig to concede an early 
civilization to Ireland have represented them 
as the work of Italian artists, and sent from 
Italy to that country, or at all events tlie work 
of Italian artists there. The answer is that 
the style in which these gravmgs are executed 
was unknown to Italy j the materials are not 
Italian, birt Irish j and the inscriptions are 

* A J^armiiGe of the ^eni hj the Governor- 

ge^i&ral of htiiu, to the Coiiri of Am ia 1855, noiicu 
of the Coiiidrgt Goventmetil, and People. By Captain 
Ileary Yule. 


invariably in that language, and in a style 
identified with the period to which the works 
executed are attributed. In another chap¬ 
ter—til at on the religions of India—the 
origin of various Christian suj}crstitious cus¬ 
toms was shown to be Eastern, traceable to 
Babylon, There is reason to believe that 
while Ireland did not receive Jier art thence, 
she did receive certain superstitions, which 
have left tlieir impress upon her Christimi 
remains. The form of the ancient crosses, 
upon which elaborate carvings are found, is 
not Christian, but pagan, and evince a style 
of art older than Christianity, and,which 
liad existed from a period near to that when 
the Delugo subsided, and the progeny of 
Adam went forth again to ]ieople the eartli. 
It would not be pertinent to the subject 
of art in India to follow’ tide tlieme farther 
than to quote a few authorities, showing 
that Europe is indebted to Ireland, not to 
remote Asia, for her early knowledge of 
%’'ariou3 departments of art, and for much, of 
her civilization. Geraldiis Cambrensis, Tvho 
accompanied Henry II. of England as cha]^- 
lain, thus refers to wdiat is commonly kuoivn 
to antiquarians as the Jiook of >S't. Brid¬ 
get :—This book contains the four gospels, 
and is adorned with almost as many illumi¬ 
nated figures as it has pages [after a minute 
description of the figures, lie proceeds], which, 
if carefully surveyed, seem rather blots than 
intertwined ornaments (UgaturcB), and ap¬ 
peared to be simple wdiere there was in truth 
nothing but intricacy. But, on close exami¬ 
nation, the secrets of the aii were evident; 
and so delicate and subtle, so laboured and 
minute, so intertwined and knotted, so intri¬ 
cately and brilliantly coloured, did you per¬ 
ceive them, that you wei'e ready to say they 
were the w'orkof an nugel, and not of a man.” 
Of the Book of Keifs, another illuminated 
ivork of ancient Ireland, Mr. J. O. Westwood 
widtes :—“ Ireland may justly be proud of the 
Book of Kdls. This copy of the gospels, 
traditionally said to have belonged to Bt. Co- 
lomba, is unquestioiiahly the most elaborately 
executed manuscript of early art now in exist¬ 
ence.” The same writer saysAt a period 
wrhen the fine arts may be said to have been 
almost extinct in Italy and other parts of tlie 
continent—namely, from the end of the fi t ill 
to the eighth century—the art of ornamenting 
j manuscripts bad attained a perfection almost 
miraculous in Ireland. Aiiotlier circumstance 
equally deserving of notice is the extreme 
delicacy and w’onderful precision, united with 
an extraordinary minuteness of detaO, with 
w hich many of these ancient manuscripts are 
ornamented. I have examined with a mag¬ 
nifying glass the pages of the Gospeh of Lin- 
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disfame and tlie Boole of Kelh^ ^^itliout de¬ 
tecting a false line or irregular interkcement ; 
and when it is considered that many of these 
details consist of spiral hues, and are so 
minute as to have been impossible to have 
been executed by a pair of compaeseSj it 
really seems a problem not only \idth what 
eyes, hut also with what instminents, they 
could have been executed* The invention 
and skill displayed, the neatness, precision, 
and delicacy, far surpass all that is to he 
found in ancient manuscripts executed by coil- 
tiuental artists/* Sir William Benthani, in hk 
Irish Antiq^ariafi ResearcheSj says, speaking 
of various ancient illustrated boohs, They 
are monuments which Irislimen may exult- 
ingly produce as evidences of the civilization 
and literary acquirements of their country pro - 
duced at an age when other nations of Europe, 
if not in utter ignorance and barbarism, were 
in their primers, their very horn-hooka” 
Henry Noel Humphreys, in his work entitled 
liluminated llhr/ijs of the Middle AgeSj ob¬ 
serves : — “ It was in the West that the extra- 
ordi nary v arie ty an d fer til i ty of invention 
that distinguished the art of the illuminator 
arose.” The style appears to have arisen 
among our British and Irish rather than 
among onr Baxon ancestors, although such 
manuscripts are generally termed Auglo- 
Saxoin M, Digby Wyatt, a name well 
known to British art., avers i—“ In the prac¬ 
tice of art the Irish were in advance of all 
Europe, The zeal of the Irish missionaries, 
and their peculiar creed and art, were not 
confined to the British Isles, In the seventh 
century the Monastery of Bahbio, in Northern 
Italy, \ras established by Oolnmbauiis, and 
that of 8t* Gall, in Switzerland, by Gallus, both 
Irish missionaries. Of the same period and 
country was Bt, Eilian, the apostle and mar¬ 
tyr of Franconia, St* Fridolm, founder of the 
Monastery at Secldngen, and Bt, Fenden, of 
that of Rheinau, Peiagius, the propounder 
of the celebrated Pelagian heresy (circa, 
A,D, 400), had set an example of Irish Augour 
of thought and activity of body Avhich appears 
to have been lost on the later missionaries. 
Ahuin, tlie friend and instructor of Charle¬ 
magne, calls them gloria gentis ; whilst an¬ 
other writer observes that travelling appears 
to he their prevailing passion. In the seventh 
century especially, Ireland was celebrated for 
its illnminated books, its authors, its music, 
and its academies. That its influence ex¬ 
tended much farther than is generally sup¬ 
posed w'oidd appear to he certain; and not 
only did Scotland, Wkles, Coruw^all, the north 
of England, and Scandinavia, adopt its pecu¬ 
liar system of ornament, but some of the moat 
celebrated illuminated w^orks in the various J 


libraries of Europe arc now discovered to 
have emanated from that school” 

Among the beautiful remains of Irish art, 
her sculptured crosses must stand as the most 
remarkable. The reader who has leisure to 
peruse the work of Ileuvy O’Neil, on the 
AnciGni Crosses of Ireland^ will find abundant 
proof of this assertion. 

The same author in another of his works * 

I shows that Irish workmanship in metals 
arrived at distingnished perfection in a far 
remote age* 

If these statements be correct, then it 
follows that from an age anterior to any of 
which we haA'^e clear proof of the existence 
of art in India, to a period when the early 
art of India had long sunk into decay, Ireland 
had maintained a high, and iu some respects 
the highest, place, although she never at¬ 
tained to the perfection of G reece in executing 
representative figures. The extravagant as- 
seiiions of the highest and most ancient place 
in art for the race AAhieli noAv cliiefly peoples 
Hindostan, is confuted by the facts Avhich re¬ 
search in Irish antiquarian loro has hronght 
to light* It is probahlo that many other 
ancient races have also surpassed the Hin¬ 
doos in this respect, as has been repeatedly 
asserted by those who, unconnected with 
India, have no fascination or prejudice for 
Avhat relates to it. 

According to the Asiatic MesearcJies^ the 
Hindoo mAisie consists of eighty-four modes, 
each of AA-hich possesses a different expression; 
they are capable of exciting emotions of as 
many dift'erent kinds. These modes receive 
their name from the seasons of the year, and 
the hours of the clay, with which it is belieA'ed 
they have some mystical or occult connexion. 
The melodies are often plaintive, and a re¬ 
semblance to old Celtic music has been re¬ 
cognised, although distinguished by a wild 
cadence altogether peculiar. Some distinctive 
peculiarity Avill be Ibund in all national music, 
the soul of a people is hreathecl in their native 
melodies; the joy and sorrow of tlieir his¬ 
tory, and the aspirations of their hopes, are 
all made vocal in their song. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that this Avonld be the case with so 
original a race as the Hindoos; and it is 
tlierefoTC, as well as on other grounds, to be 
regretted that so little attention ha.s been 
paid by the musical doctors of Europe to 
this department of Indian art. The musical 
instruments employed are rude : the A"ecc% or 
Indian lyre, the fiddle, drum, tom-tom, aud 
some others coarse and most dissonant, are 
sources of delight to the people. It is said 
that there are many among the educated 

* A Beseripiiae Catalogue of Illudmtwm of the Fine 
JHs of Anmnt trelmtd. Coheeted by Heuiy O'Neil. 
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natives \s'lio appreciate ^ood mnsie; the 
masses of the people, aixd a large nmjority of 
the higher classes, certainly do not. On occa¬ 
sions of their festivals, the tlinmpiiig of drums 
with their hands, the strange comminghiig of 
other instrumental sounds, with a hiibbuh of 
screaming voices, constitute an nproar of the 
most iinendurahle discord to tlje European, 
nut a means of entertainment to the native 
that greatly conduces to his enjoyment 
The finest military bands fail to awaken 
similar sensations. The singing by a native 
woman of one of tlieir plaiixties would attract 
the roughest marander, and detain the most 
ti rae * bo un d tra veil er a moiig th e na1 1 v es. Th e 
sepoys became accustomed to British times, 
and during the mutiny caused the captured 
European drmximers and fifers to play Glieer, 
chem\ and other tunes which served as 
marches. In the chapter on Ceylon it was 
shown how formidable to Europeans the 
beating of tom-toms, and screeching of dis¬ 
sonant pipes, constantly maintained cla}"^ 
and night during the seasons of Buddhist 
religious ceremonies; along the coast of 
Coi omaudel and Malabar a similar din is kept 
np during certain seasons devoted to Brah- 
minical or Mohammedan devotion. 

The medical science of the natives of 
India, like most other of their attainments, 
has been a subject of discussion in Europe. 
Some Jiave contended that the medical know¬ 
ledge of the ancient Hindoos was derived 
from the Glreeks; others have strenuously 
maintained that the Greeks derived all their 
knoivlcdge of medicine and the healing art 
Irom oriental sonrees. The most ancient 
book on medical subjects extant in India is 
the Ai/ur Yeda^ this worJc is attributed by the 
Erahmins to Brahma himself; fi'oni the 
notices which oriental scholars afford of it, 
the ancient state of medical science in India 
was extremely rude. Certain other "n'orks, 
those of Siisruta and Oharaka, contribute 
some little additional knowledge of early 
Hindoo medical knowledge. From all 
the records we possess, it appears that 
anatomy formed the basis of the medical 
and surgical arts. Tim laws of caste do not 
appear to have interfered materially with the 
study of anatomy, the end, m the eyes of tlie 
Brahmins, sanctified the deed. From their 
anatomical researches they obviously under¬ 
stood the danger of ivonnds inflicted upon 
vavious parts of the person inducing tetanus ; 
their ideas of the nervous system w^ere con¬ 
fused and contradictory, hut the existeuce of 
such a system was known. According to 
Wise's Hindoo of Medicine, life con¬ 

sists of the eoul, mind, physical senses, and 
the moral qualities of meekness, passion, and 


goodness. The vital priuciple is supposed to 
reside in the centre of the man, uhiclj, ac¬ 
cording to the system,” is in his chest, and 
is believed to be a mingling of all the human 
qualities. 

Death is the separation of the eoul from the 
body. It occurs naturally from old age, but 
it liappens also in a luiiidred other ways, 
chiefly caused by sin either in the present gr 
a former state of existence. Disease has its 
origin from sin, from derangement of the 
humours of tlie body, or from both those 
causes together. From tlie first and third of 
these sources, mortal diseases originate; those 
derii^ecl from the second medium are ciiraLIe 
by skiiful treatment. 

The nuinher of diseases attributable to 
these media are exceedingdy numerous. 
Bleasles and smaJl-pox were u^ell knoivn to 
the Hindoos in remote antiquity^, and there 
are proofs that the latter pro 3 }agated from 
Asia to Europe, and some wi'iters say from 
India. Inoculation was resorted to at an 
early stage of Hindoo civilization, but it 
seems rather to have spread the disease, 
although in a less virulent form. The 
beri-beri, a dropsical disease, prevalent 
in both Western and Eastern India,— 
although not common on the highlands of 
the Deccan, nor in Hindostaix proper,—is 
an ancient disease. Rheumatisms prevail 
after the monsoons, and among those who 
work in the paddy-fields,—and this appears to 
have been the case as far back as can be 
traced. Leprosy pre\"ailed in ancient India 
as In other Asiatic nations ; and epilepsy, so 
common to northern and xvestern Asia, has 
been also common in India from remote ages. 

We find, in their medical treatises, mention 
made of sixty-five diseases of the month, 
twenty diseases of the ear, thirty-one of the 
nose, elex^eii qualities of headache, besides an 
infinity of disorders of the throat. Mention 
is like’ivise made of consumption, as though 
it xvere not only of frequent occurrence, but 
oftentimes fatal in its result. The study of 
poisons and their antidotes formed by no 
means an insignificant portion of medical study 
among the Hindoo practitioners of all ages ; 
a fact which, considering the oriental fashion 
of getting rid of an enemy by this means, is 
not to be wondered at. There was also the 
study of animal poisons; the dissertations 
upon the bites of snakes, poisonous insects, 
tfec., are numerous, and at the same tiine in 
accordance with the practice of experienced 
surgeons of the present day. Hydrophobia 
was also known, and prescribed for in a 
variety of forms.” It appears that the Hin¬ 
doos possessed some herbal agency specific 
in that disease. 
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The genei^al mode of treatment was in- 
lliieiiced l>y siiperstitioiij-—forms and cere¬ 
monies, as various as they were nseless, ^Yere 
prescribed for the physician as well as the 
patient ; and \^'hcn the disease was inenrahle, 
the object seems to have been to hasten death 
by abstinence, mental excitement, or even 
suicide. 

There is a striking resemblance in the 
treatment by the phj^sicians in India to that 
relied upon by those of Ceylon and China. 
TJie medical system became at once more 
complicated and at the same time more super¬ 
stitious after the introduction of Buddhism, 
although, according to the Institutions of 
illenii, very absurd obligations were laid upon 
the patient in cases of li ope less malady; thus, 
one article of that famous code ordains, If a 
disease be incurable, let the patient advance 
in a straight path towards the invisible nortli- 
easterii point, feeding on air and water until 
his mortal frame totahy decay, and Ids soul 
become linked with tlie supreme being/' 

The 3Iateri{i Jfedica of the Hindoos em¬ 
braces not only" a Y^ast number of drugs and 
vegetable simples abounding in their countly, 
l>ut a variety of chemical compounds, as well 
as acids and some of the oxides, with the 
uses of which they appear to have been con¬ 
versant from an early period. Their phar- 
inacy, although embracing many matters of 
value, and in some parts much in accordance 
with European practice, is nevertheless so 
f>vercrowded with innumerable substances as 
to bewilder and perplex the student. They 
employed in their pharmacy prei^arations of 
mercury, gold, zinc, iron, and arsenic to a 
degree that could scarcely have been ex¬ 
pected from people u ho blended so much of 
tlie fabulous and the absurd in their practice. 
In their measures of time they comnieneed 
witli fifteen winks of the eye; and their 
apothecaries might begin witli four of the 
particles of dust which are seen floating in 
the sun’s rays as they enter a dark room. 
The rules laid down for the administering of 
medicinal doses arc minute to tediousness; 
and among other things it is expressly stated 
that the patient must not make faces when 
taking medicine, as Ly doing so he wmxld be 
like Brahma and Siva, and therefore commit 
a great sin. 

Ilowever deficient we find the present race 
of Hindoo practitioners in the science of sur¬ 
gery, there is no doubt but that their ances¬ 
tors possessed a skill in the performance of 
delicate and dangerous oi>erations scarcely to 
haY-e been expected in those clay's. TJie 
treatises still extant on these subjects are 
good proof of tlie state of their surgery, 
which, hoYvever, Yvas evidently, as in other 
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branches of the art, mixed up vnth much 
puerility and childish Buperetition. Certain 
times Yvere to be selected for the perfurmauce 
of operations ; devils yy ere to be driven away 
from the Yvound hy burning certain sweet- 
scented flowers; the patient and operator" must 
he placed in certain relath^e positions,and other 
observances equally frWolous and absurd. 

The philosophy" of the Hindoos was specu¬ 
lative rather than practical. Their specula¬ 
tions were de natura deomm^ or concerning 
the ultima to destiny of man, and the best 
means of promoting in this world a desirable 
condition iii a future state of existenec. 
Tiieir pliilosophy and their theology are iden¬ 
tical, and both, as has been shown in the 
chapter on the religions of India, are derived 
from the most ancient forms of the Chaldean 
and Persian, and are corruptions of both. 
In the system of Zoroaster, and that of the 
.Brahmins, Yve find the same lofty expressions 
concerning the invisible powers of nature ■ 
the same absurdity in the notions respecting 
the creation; the same infinite and absurd 
ritiial; the same justness in many ideas re¬ 
specting the conimoii affairs of life and mora¬ 
lity; the same gross misunderstanding in 
others; but a striking resemblance between 
the two systems, both in their absuriiities and 
perfections. The same turn of imagination 
seems to liaY^e belonged to the authors 
of both ; and the same aspect of nature to 
haY"e continually' presented itself ■ the defor¬ 
mities, however, of the Hiudoo system being 
always the greatest.f 

That the Hindoos at a v'cry early period 
cultivated metaphysics, Doctor H. Hayiuan 
Wilson, :j: and ]\L Cousin,§ have concluswely^ 
showed; but that their attaimnents were en¬ 
titled to the praise bestowed by those eminent 
persons may well be denied. 

The love of metaphysical and ethical specu¬ 
lation, so characteristic of the ancient Hindoos, 
has descended to the modern inliabitanta of 
India. Yvliether Erahmin or Mohammedan. 
Gibbon says that ** metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of 
man, haY^e been agitated in the schools of 
Mohammedans as Yvell as those of the Chris¬ 
tians and that this remark wQl apply to 
India Mr. E. Elphinsfone confirms, for he 
says that, the nule Affghan is ever 
stimulated to any degree of literary activity, 
it is Yvhen pursuing tlie subtleties of meta¬ 
physical Epeculation.' 

The philosophical theory of materialism in 

Jaim Capjjer, I’.E.A.S. 
f Mi IPs 

I on MUi-s Lidk. 

^ Cmrs de rilkfoire (k k P/itk^op/fk Par Jt. V. 
Cousiti, 
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its grossest forms existed among tlie early 
Hindoos, anti was revived by the Buddhists, 
The doctrine of inmiaterialism, as it may be 
called, which the unbelieving iiiinie and the 
amiable and orthodox Bishop Berkeley la¬ 
boured to revi^-^c in our country, had also a 
place in the philosophy of the Hindoos. The 
materialism of the Hindoos, as a religions 
docti ine, lias heeii described to the reader in 
the chapter which treated of their theology; 
the opposite theory y\m e mb raced more as a 
philosophical than a theological doctrine, 
although it also, with certain sects of both 
Brahmins and Buddhists, became a religious 
tenet* 

Dr. Buga Id Stewart, to whose labours 
modern metaphysics—especially in Scotland 
—owes so much, records an expression of this 
theory, related to him by iSir James Mackintosh, 
from the conversation of a Brahmin. 
told me, that besides the myriads of gods 
whom their creed admits, there ^vas one whom 
they know hy the name of Brim, or the great 
one, without form or limits, wliom no created 
intellect could mako any approach towards 
conceiving; that, in reality, there were no 
tree3j no houses, no hind, no sea, but all with¬ 
out was Main, or allusion, the act of Brim; 
that wdiatever wc saw or felt was only a 
dream; or, as he expressed it in his imperfect 
English, thinking in one's sleep; and that the 
I'c-uuion of the soul to Brim, from whom it 
originally sprung, ^vas the awakening from 
the long sleep of finite existence” The com¬ 
ment of Sir James himself upon this passage 
was as follows ' All this you have heard 
and read before aa Hindoo speculation* 
What fitruck me was, that speculatious so 
refined and abstruse should, in a long course 
of ages, have fallen tliroiigli so great a space 
as that which separates the genius of their 
original inventor from the mind of this weak 
and unlettered nimi. The names of these 
inventors have perished ; but their ingenious 
and beautiful theories, blended with the most 
monstrous superstitions, have descended to 
men ver}' little exalted above the most igno¬ 
rant populace, and are adopted by them us a 
sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of 
their plnloaophical origin, and without the 
possibility of comprehending any part of the 
premises from which they were tleduced*” 

8ir AY ill i am Jones takes a iniicli more 
favourable view of this pldlosophy than Bu- 
gald Stewart or Bir James IMaekvutosh. lie 
defends it iu the warm, earncist, and eloq^ueut 
language in ■which his apologies for the 
Hindoos are so often expressed. In defending 
this school (comnioiily called the Fcdanff 
by Indian scholars) he thus writes :—The 
fundamental tenet of the A^edaiiti school con¬ 


sisted, not in denying the existence of matter, 
that is, of solidity, impenetrability, and ex¬ 
tended figure (to deny which would be lunacy), 
but in correcting the popular notion of it, am! 
in contending that it has no essence iudepen¬ 
dent of mental perception, that existence and 
perceptibility are convertible terms, that cx- 
fenial appearnnee and sensations are illusory, 
and would vanish into nothing if the divine 
energy, wliicli alone sustains them, were sus¬ 
pended but for n moment; an ojunion which 
Kpichnrmus and Plato seem to have adopted, 
and which has been iimintained in the present 
con tiny with great elegance, hut with Jittlo 
public applause; ]iartiy because it lias been 
misunderstood, and partly because it has been 
misapplied bj’' the false reasoning of some un¬ 
popular u'riters, wlio are sold to have dis¬ 
believed in the moral atti'ibules of God, whoso 
oiimipreseiice, wisdom, and goodness^ are the 
basis of the Indian philoaoplnx I Jiave not 
sufficient evidence on tlie auhjeet to profess a 
belief in the doctrine of tlie Yedcnta, wdiicb 
human reason alono could, perhaps, neither, 
fully demonstrate, nor fully disprove; hut it 
is manifest, that nothing can be furtlier re¬ 
moved from impiety than a system wliolly 
built on the purest devotion*” 

Upon this passage, Bugald 8te\vart makes 
the just critirpie, that the philosophy of 
Berkeley and Hume, to wliich Bir AYilham 
refers, was misunderstood by the great orion- 
tftlist, and Mr. Til ill exposes with just severity 
tlie hyperbolical eulogies which Bir lYilliam 
bestowed upon tliis pliilosophieal school. 
Professor AYilson, whose vast oriental scholar¬ 
ship enabled Mm to detect the errors of fact 
into which Mr* Mill so frequently fell whm 
treating of Hindoo antiquities, pursues him 
with his usual uuspaiing severity in this case, 
and describes Mm as reasoning imfairJy con¬ 
cerning the Vedaiiti jjMlosophy, the professor 
rclbri'ing to the vai'ioiis authorities from 
which, since Mr* Mills day, a correct know¬ 
ledge of the matter may be obtained** A 
fair investigation of these authorities will 
generally bear out lsh\ Aliirs opinioUB, and 
deliver liim from the caustic censure of hia 
learned but too stern critic* There can be 
no doubt that the ideal or immaterial theory 
of Berkeley was held by a philosophical sect of 
ancient Hindostan, but bo modified by the 
poiytheietio doctrines recognised by its dis¬ 
ciples, as to x^vesent it in a very different 
aspect* 

As far as one can judge from the scraps 

* ColeWockc 1 i)r. Tayloiri kam Mohau Boju Sir 
Graves Haugktou ; Colonel Ytin Keaueily* I'ranmcthns 
of the Asiatic Soclef^^ oj (he^l^ra- 
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iUid opinions affuriletl to ns l>y ikuoient San¬ 
scrit scliokis^ tl\cro was a seiiool of ancient 
plivloBophevs wlio rejected the immaterial 
theoryj reasoning from the starting-point of 
Descartes^ Cogilo ergo ^um. From all that 
can he gathereth the early Hindoos appeal' to 
have cultivated general and abstract spocnla- 
tionSj and to have imported into their tlieology 
their metaphysical theories^ more and more 
corrupting the earliest system of religion 
wliich prevailed among them. Their meta¬ 
physical stndics, instead of akliug religion, 
ohscurod it; instead of nnfoldiug the con¬ 
stitution and operations of the lininan mind, 
made man more a mystery to himself; instead 
of laying the foundation for a pure theory of 
ethics, ^'darkened eonnsei by words without 
knowledge,’' set up false standards of practical 
guidance, and inlluenced unfavourably and 
Jastiugly the intelleetnal and social life of 
India. 

The science of politics has been always at 
the lowest point throughout India, The 
people are highly gifted with diplomatic 
talent, Tlic mental constitution of the Hindoo 
is subtle, andjiin a certain sense refined; but 
as a people they arc deheient in divectness of 
mind, always preferring the arts and devices? 
of political intrigue to the manly hunosty of 
avowing and maintaining broad and determi¬ 
nate principles. The condition of India 
tliroughont its whole history has fostered 
this spirit of underhand expertness. Divided 
into a great number of small states, perpe¬ 
tually making territorial encroachments upon 
one auotlier, artifice was as important as 
arms, A perpetual struggle for laud engaged 
all classes. Village commuinties, feudal 
chielh, and princes, contested with one another, 
and each class strove within its own cii^clo foi' 
aggnindi:tement of bind—tliose took wlio had 
the power, those kept who eonld. Never, 
in any part of the world, were treaties made 
with less intention of keeping them, or more 
faithlessly and scandalously broken* The 
military art was cultivated purely tor ag¬ 
gressive purposes, and never was brought to 
any high degree of attainment. The inci¬ 
dents of the Ch'eek invasion proved how su¬ 
perior, not only the genius of Alexander, hut 
the knowledge of arms on the i»art of his 
followers. The Mohammedan warriors also 
showed more acf|uaintance with the manage¬ 
ment of armiea. T'he wars of uatl%^e jn'inces 
with Etiropeaiis revealed an inferiority in 
strategy and tactics, wlvieh cannot be dis¬ 
puted. Gibbon's descrijjtiou of the military 
weakness of Asiatic nations generally, and 
of the Persians more particularly, describes as 
graphically as If meant especially for it, the 
state of the martial art in India, until the 


example of the British, and the instruction 
derived from them, modified the system of the 
native chiefs* But notwithstanding the im¬ 
provement made under English influence, the 
language of Gibbon in the main applies to the 
armies of the rajahs, and the mode of warfare 
adopted among them :—The seienco of war. 
that constituted the more rational force of 
Greece and Rome, as it now' does of Europe, 
never made any considerable progress in the 
East, Those disciplined evolutions which 
harmonise and animate a confused multitude, 
were nnkuown to the Persians, They were 
equally unskilled in tho arts of constructing, 
heaieging, or defending regular for tifi cat ions. 
They trusted more to their numbers than to 
their courage: more to their courage than to 
their discipline. The infantry was a half- 
armed, s}Hriticss crowd of ]msants, levied in 
haste by the alluremenls of plunder, and as 
easily dispersed by a victory as hy a defeat. 
The monarch and his nobles transpoited into 
the camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio. 
Their military operations were impeded hy a 
useless train of women, enmichs, horses, and 
camels; and in tlio midst of a successful 
campaign, the Tersian host was often sepa- 
rated or destroyed by an unexpected famine.” 

The general mind of tho better elasses in 
India is more favourable to the study of 
modern science, although there are still difti- 
cnlties in the way. Tho Brahmins are ex¬ 
tremely jealous of instruction conveyed to the 
people from t\ European source; the Mus- 
Bulman teachers are still more so, as any 
views of science different from tlioso contained 
in the Koran is contrary to religion. Tlie 
IHohammedau clergy Imow well that modern 
Bcience is at varianee with tlie scientifle doc¬ 
trines of the Koran; and while on the one 
hand they iiiake efforts to reconeile the dis¬ 
crepancies, on the other their exertions are 
incessant to pi event *'tlie faithful' from ob¬ 
taining '' infidel know ledge.” 

But even where religions prejudices do 
not bar out tlie instructions of English 
literature and science, tliere exists an extreme 
hindranco in the inability of Eurojieaiis to 
converse in the laiiguag'cs of India on sub- 
jocta of politics, liistory, philosophy, or 
science. It is well known tliafc tliere are 
native gentlemen desirous to glean informa¬ 
tion on such subjects from the English with 
w hom they meet, and that the want of facility 
on the part of the latter in speaking the 
languages of the country impedes the gratifi¬ 
cation of a desire so much to he encouraged 
and CO mm ended. 

Lieu tenant-colonel Sleemaji, an officer who 
has spent a long life in India, and Is con- 
Uidered an oriontal seJiolar, wiitcs:— 
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Ijeafc of us Europeans f^3el our deftcieneies ia 
oouversatioii AVith IMoliamtnedans of high rank 
aud education^ when we are called upon to 
talk upon subjects l>eyotul tlie every-day 
occurrences of life. A Mohammedan gentle* 
man of education is tolerably well acquainted 
with astronomy as it was taught by Ptolemy ; 
with the logic and ethics of Aristotle and 
Plato, with the works of Hippocrates and 
Haleii, through those of Avicenna, or as they 
call liinij Booalee Shena; and lie is very 
capable of talking upon all sulyeets of philo¬ 
sophy, literature, science, and the ails, and 
very much inclined to do so, and of under- 
Bfandiiig the nature of the improvements that | 
liave been made in them in modern times. 
But, however capable ^ve may feel of discussing 
these subjects, or explaining these improve¬ 
ments in our own language, \ro all feel our¬ 
selves very much at a loss when wc attempt 
to do it ill theirs. Perhaps few Europeans 
have mixed and conversed more freely U'itli 
all classes than I have, and yet I feel myself 
sadly deficient when I enter, ns I often do, 
into discussions u^ith Mohammedan gentlemen 
of education upon the subject of the chnracter 
of the governments and institutions of different 
countries—•their effects upon the character 
and condition of the people; the aits and 
sciences ; the hiculties and operations of the 
human mind, and the thousand other things 
which are subjects of every-day conversation 
among educated and tin a king men in our own 
country, I feel that they could imderstaiid 
me quite 'well if I could find ivords for my own 
itleas* Blit these I cannot find, though their 
languages abound in them; nor have I ever 
met the European gentleman who could. 
East Indians can, but they eonmionly ivaiit 
the ideas as much as we want tlie language. 
The chief cause of this deficiency is the want 
of suiBcient intercourse with men in wliose 
presence we should be ashamed to appear 
ignorant; this is the great secret, and all 
should know and acknowledge it. We are 
not ashamed to convey our orders to our 
native servants in a barbarous language. 
Military officers seldom speak to their sepoys 
and native officers about anything but 
arms, accoutrements, and drill, or to other 
natives about anything hut the sports of the 
field; and as long as they are understood 
they care not one straw in what language 
they express themselves. The conversation 
of the civil servants with their native officers 
takes sometimes a wider range; but they 
have the same philosophical indifference as to 
the language in which they attempt to convey 
their ideas; and I have heard some of our 
highest diplomatic characters talking without 
the slightest feeling of shame or emharrass- 


ment to native princes on the most ordiuarv 
subjects of every day’s interest iu a 1 align ago 
which no human being but tliemselves could 
understand. We shall remain the same 
till some change of system inspires us witli 
stronger motives to please and conciliate the 
educated classes of the native comm unity. 
They may lie reconciled, but they can never 
be charmed out of their prejudices or the 
errors of their preconceived opinions by such 
language as the European gentlemen are now 
in the habit of speaking to them. We must 
learn tlieir language better, or we must teach 
them our own, before we can venture to in¬ 
troduce among them those free institutions 
which would oblige us to meet them on equal 
terms at the bar, at the bench, and in the 
senate. Peiimps two of the best secular 
works that were ever uTitteu upon the facul¬ 
ties and operations of tlie human mind, and 
the duties of men in their relations with each 
other, are those of Imamod Been, Gliu^zalee, 
and Xuseerod Deeii, of Thons, Their idol 
was Plato, but their works are of a more 
practical character than his, and less dry than 
those of Aristotle/’ 

Indophilus, so well known by his recent 
popular contributions to the diurnal press on 
subjects connected with India, observes as 
follou's upon the efforts of the government to 
promote in that country the literature and 
science of Europe by public educational esta¬ 
blishments, and the willingness to learn of cer¬ 
tain portions of the natives, both Brahmiideal 
and Mohammedan :—The first step taken by 
our government in native education was the 
foundation of the Mohammedan College at 
Calcutta, by \\'arren Hastings, in 1781, and 
of the Sanscrit College at Benares, hy Lord 
Cornwallis, in 17ff2. The object was to make 
a favourable impression upon the natives by 
encouraging their literature, and to train 
moulvies and pundits to assist the European 
judges; but, as the literature and the law of 
the Mohammedana and Huidoos cannot he 
separated from their religion and morality, 
the entire corpus of these systems was taught 
in the new colleges. The next step had its 
origin in a voluntary movement of the Hindoo 
gentlemen and pundits of Calcutta to form au 
establishment ‘ for the education of their 
children, in a liberal manner, as practised by 
Europeans of condition/ Christianity was 
carefully excluded; but ' general duty to 
God ’ and the * English system of morals ’ 
were comprehended in the plan. The go¬ 
vernment of the college was vested in a body 
of native managers, by whom the teachers 
■were appointed and removed. The line taken 
by the Calcutta government, and the effect of 
I it, w ill bo seen from the following extract 
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from a letter from Sir K. 11, East, the chief- 
justice, dated May 21, 1816 :— 

“ ‘ hen tJiey were told that the govern¬ 
ment was advised to sns]>end any declaration 
in favour of their undertaking, from tender 
regard to their peculiar opinions, which a 
classical education after the English manner 
might trench upon, they answered very 
shrewdly, hy stating their surprise tlnit any 
English gentleman should imagine that they 
had any objection to a liberal education; that 
if they found anything in the course of it 
Avhich they could not reconcile to their reli¬ 
gious opinions, they were not hound to re¬ 
ceive it; but still they sliould wish to he 
informed of everything tliat the English 
gentlemen learnt, and they won Id fake that 
Avhich they found good and liked best. 
A^othing can sIioaa^ more strongly the genuine 
feeling of the Hindoo mind than this clinging 
to their purpose under the failure of direct 
public encouragement in the first instance. 
Better information as to their real wishes, 
and accumulating proofs of the beneficial 
effects of an improved system of education 
among them, will, I trust, remove all preju¬ 
dices oil this subject from among ourselves, 
with some of whom they actually exist in a 
much stronger degree than among the Hindoos 
themselves.’ ” 

The importance of inculcating the truths of 
science upon the natives of India, is not con¬ 
fined to the ach autages derivable to their 
OAVu minds, and to their temporal condition: 
their whole character, moral and religious, is 
influenced, beeanse of the essential connection 
between religion and science in their creeds. 
No people professing any form of Christianity 
could be influenced to a similar extent by 
education, literary or scientific. , 

It is sometimes made a matter of reproach 
to the government of India, the company in 
Leadenlmll Street, and all who have Imd any 
power in India, that earlier efforts, more com¬ 
mensurate with the need of the people, and 
with the importance of the object. AA'oro not 
made to let the light of true science beam 
upon the mind of the higher classes. Tliis 
reproach is imtliinkingly made: tlie govern¬ 
ment had not the power to do as they pleased, 
Any step taken to teach science at variance 
with Hindoo and Blohammedan theories, 
would have been regarded by their professors 
as an underhand and treacherous attack upon 
their religious rights. The governmeut, 
t lie re fore, proceeded slowly and carefully, but 
erring on the whole hy proceeding faster than 
the mind of India was able to bear, as is , 
manifest by the outcry raised by a large 
party, notwithstanding the conviction felt l\v | 
all Hindoo gentleuieii, that some knowledge 


of European science and literatuic is an in- 
dispensable requisite for government employ- 
inent. A popular but anonymous av liter ]jut 
this subject in its tvue light when he said 
'AYc may feel some indulgence ev^enfor those 
Avho hesitated to gi^^e the sanction of the 
government to the exp crime nt of the Hindoo 
college, Avhen wc recollect that the reaction 
of the less advanced portion of the native com 
munity has severely tried our strength after an 
interval of forty years, and that it would pro¬ 
bably liave nipped improvement in the bud 
if it had taken place in tliose early flails Avlieii 
the state of the native mind and of onv own 
power was much less mature. Is it a small 
thing tliat we strangers from the other side 
of the woild, differing from the people of 
India in colour, manners, language, and rcli- 
gdoUj have obtained their confidence; that 
we are recognized by them as teachers of all 
truth, human and divine; and that they flock 
by thousands to our schools and colleges to 
receive such instniction as we are willing to 
offer? When Y’arreu Hastings founded the 
Biohammedan college at Calcutta, the ques¬ 
tion was, wdiether the natives would allow us 
to have anything to do with the education ol 
their children. After this starting-point had 
been secured, a natural craving arose in tlic 
native mind for education of a better sort 
than could be furnished by their own systems. 
If we had taken the initiative at this critical 
stage, a spirit of suspicion would have been 
arrayed against us; and wdicn the pundits, 
who co-operated in the formation of ihe 
Hindoo college, afterwards discoA'cred to their 
dismay that they had evoked a power beyond 
their control, and that they had barred out 
Christianity in vain, because the truths of 
physica 1 sciencc taught in their 11 ew seminary 
AA^erc subversive of the untruths woven into 
the substance of Hindooisni, we should cer¬ 
tainly have been chnrged Avitli bad laitli, and 
the storm Avhich the native managers had to 
bear, as they best might, would have burst 
upon us, and upon the new system advocated 
by us. The spontaneous character of native 
improvement is the natural fruit and just re¬ 
ward of our consistent caution. Tlie natives, 
left to the natural working of their own inge¬ 
nious and speculative minds, became impa¬ 
tient at being left behind, and took the matter 
into their oavb hands. This is the sure gua¬ 
rantee of further progress. If Hustings, tlie 
elder Thomason, or Bentinck, had transgressed 
the limits prescribed by the circumstances of 
their respective periods, ive should not now 
be ill so adA^anecd a position. The day of 
small things is to the day of great things as 
cause is to effect, and those who desijise Aveak 
and timid beginnings only display their oavu 
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want of foresight The influertcQ of the ox^ 
isting government eyetein of education upon 
the moral character and religion a belief of tiic 
natives has been much discnssecL The first 
result is the destruction of the Hindoo fiyatem 
injthe minds of the piipiia. It did not occur 
to tlie ancient Indian legislatois, Avheii they 
placed fetters on the linmnn intcUeet, liy 
binding np their false thoories of physical 
science with their false religion, that the 
■whole fiihlie might one day he brought to 
the ground by tlio removal of the impoileil 
mate in ah There is no subject of conversion 
so hopelees as a Iluidoo wlio has been taught 
according to the perfect mannei; of the law of 
his fathers. There is no morality so had as 
the sanctification of every evil propensity of 
our nature, and its being reconmieiided by 
supposed divine example; all whicli the 
Hindoo religion involves. The yonth of 
India are not onl^n'eseuad from this state by the 
government system of education, but they are 
advanced one stage further: they are taught 
to think, and their thoughts arc incliped 
towards Christianity by a literature whiulr 
has grown up under its influence, which 
always assumes its truth, and is deeply ini' 
biied with ita spirit. A new standard of 
morality is presented to tljem. ^ The law is 
a schoolmaster to lead ns to Christ; ^ and the 
study of the writings of Eaoon/MiltQnj Addi¬ 
son, Johnson, and Locke, establishes this 
*lavr* in their minda. It does not give the 
effectual motive which a hrm belief in Chris¬ 
tianity would impart; hut it creates n con¬ 
science which will continually act upon them. 
According to the old miniitigatcd native 
system, the MohanimedaiiB regard us as in¬ 
fidel usurpers of some of the finest realms of 
Islam, and the Hindoos as impure outcasts, 
with whom no coinmunion ought.to he held; 
and the sole idea of improvement of both 
classes is to sweep us off the face of the earth. 
The effect of a training in European learning 
is to give an entirel}'^ new turn to the native 
mind. The young men ^educated in this 
manner cease to strive after independence 
according to the original native model, and 
aim at improving their Jiistitiitions according 
to English ideas.” 

Viewed as this w riter presents the subject, 
the importance of diffusing a knowledge of 
western science In India may he regarded as 
important to ourselves, and bearing upon the 
religious future of that country in a manner 
the most salutary; hut the author of the 
tptotation just made, places too much reliance 
upon the nnmediate benefits of correct aeieu- 
tific attainluents, upon the loyalty of the 
Hindoo gentry, and also upon the prospect of 
evangelising the country. Many of those 


most indebted to the Anglo-Indian colleges 
have ]woved themselves no less treasonable 
til an the moat inveterate devotees of Siva, or 
the most virulent followers of Mohanmied. 
The success of trno science in shaking the 
miiuls of sneh men loose from the influence of 
Rraliminism and Tala mi sm, is indiapiitable, 
but the prejudices of their former creed long 
liiyger about their hearf.^, as a disagreealde 
odour hanging upon the vessed that has been 
cleanaod from flic matter whicli jiroduced it. 
In giving np tlie theories of the Hindoo 
Pantheon, they obeyed the command of 
science, plainly and authoritatively spoken, but 
the teacher, although a true one, insfrncts only 
within a limited province, and wliile it sweeps 
awa}" hoJdJy the theogonies of the heathen, 
its instructions as to the trim Grod are rather 
to bo iuferentially deduced. Ah every jihase 
and form of truth has its own determinate 
influence, and its measure of affinity to the 
whole ]'egion of the true, onr duty is to j>rc- 
serve in teaching, as we beat may, trntli in all 
its phenomena, giving to the jireciae ami 
beantifuJ, in art and science, their own useful 
and ennohliog place. This done wUli fidelity, 
sooner or later the henefioial results to India 
and to the ompire will be seen, and rich 
fndt will be gathered where good seed has 
been sown. 

Even in the arts European instruction can¬ 
not fail to impress the mind of the Indian 
yieople with ideas of our ]iower, and of our moral 
pow e r. \V h ate v er be th e del i ca c y o f ni a u i pu - 

1 at ion for which the Indian umrkman is famed, 
and however in his slow proeeescs he arrivoa 
at ta degree of perfection in the departments 
of manulacture for which he has obtained 
celebrity, the apjiliaueefl used by Europeans, 
and tlie results ] nod need, cannot but shape 
the mind of the native from his old usages, 
and ]ii.s old trains of thought, and conse- 
(jiiently, to some extent from his old beliefs. 
TJie wonderful power of tlic steam engine in 
manufactures, in navigation, and in locomotion, 
has alread_v produced such effects^ and laid 
tlie foundation for far more decisive influenccj^ 
of the same hind. The electric telegraph 
had scarcely been introduced in India, wben 
it suggested to the natives the certain ulti¬ 
ma to victory of a people thus possessed of 
such marvellous resources of Bcientiiic, or, as 
the more ignorant regarded it, magic power. 
One of the results of these indications of 
. superior wisdom, and a scientific knowledge 
beyond that enntaiued in the sacred books of 
both Brahmins and ^Mohammedans, was to 
inflame the fanaticism of the Brahmins, priests, 
fake era, and other inter esletl religion] ats. 
Tliey foresaw that those who wielded such 
1 extraordinary agencies, and proved the exist- 
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ence of laws and resources of natuvo unknown 
to the goi^s and to Mohammeck must revolu¬ 
tionize tke religion of both, and eventually 
cause them to vanisli before superior intelli¬ 
gence and power, lienee the maddened re¬ 
action of recent years in favour of blind and 
relentless religions bigotry among all cou- 
ceraed in supporting the old order of things. 
Tho teaching of the arts was thus ejcpi^esaed 
by Tjord William Bentinck i—Every indigo 


and coffee plantation, the Glloncester mills, 
the works of every description that are moved 
by steam, the iron foundries, the coal mines, 
worked after European fashion, and tlie other 
gr^eat estahlishmentB that we see around us in 
Calcutta, are so many great schools of in¬ 
struction, tlie founders of which are the real 
improvers of the countly ; it is from the same 
sources that we must expect other school¬ 
masters of new and improved industry." 


CHAPTER XXV. 
rriE SOCIAL CONDITION OP INDIA. 


The social condition of India, both ancient, 
and modern, is a subject deeply interesting 
ami important. Tlio ancient social state of 
that country is full of philosopliic interest to 
the anticpiarian and the scholar, and its preaent 
state proposes to the statesman and the Chris¬ 
tian tim most difficult problems, and opens np 
to them the most serious and eventful pros¬ 
pects. Ahhongh employed hy one of tlie 
heartiest friends of India, the following lan¬ 
guage can hardly he regarded as exaggerated: 
—“ India is wedged into the heart of Asia, 
with the Mohammedan regioiiB on one Bide, 
the Buddhist on another, and tho ocean open 
to us on the tbii'd. Bhe is rich in actual 
wealth, and still richer in undeveloped re¬ 
sources. The existing revenue of British 
India alone is £80,000^000, two-thirds of 
which are derived from the nniinproved rent 
of land: and, with good laws well adminis¬ 
tered, with an extensive settlement of Euro¬ 
peans to show w'liat use may ho made of the 
wonderful powers of the soil and climate, aud 
with tlie help of railways, irrigation, and 
other productive works, tho £80,000,000 ivill 
soon become £60,000,000. Tiie p^eople of 
tins great continent are intelligent, thought- 
ful, imaginative, fond of discussion, and from 
the most ancient times learning and learned 
men have been held in esteem among them. 
Tliey had epic and dranmtic poems of con- 
side vahle merit, and systems of philosophy of 
extiaordinary ingenuity and subtlety, at ^ 
time when our ancestors were clothed ivith 
the skins of wild beasts, and were entirely 
destitute of literature. IVe received from 
India, through the Arabs, our beautiful system 
of decimal notation. The fables known to , 
the V'estern w'orld as those of JEsop or Pil- 
pay were discovered, wiieii Sanscrit began to , 
he studied, to have had their origin in the 
Hitopadesa. Unlike the Chinese, who are re¬ 
markable for their indifference to a future ■ 


state, the Indians are strongly impressed with 
tho religiouiS principle. Long before the 
Christian era the old stem of Hindooism threw 
off a puritau-fiuietist shoot, Avliich, originating 
in the district of Bahar, overspread Asia frgni 
Kamschatka to Sweden,^ and from the Frozen 
Ocean to the great Bontliern Archipelago, 
until it included a larger poilion of the human 
race than any otlier religion. Throughout 
this vast region the ancient veruacnlar laiy 
guage of Balmr, under the name of Pali, is 
eitlier fully established as the sacred language, 
or has left traces which ai'e easily recognised 
in local religious phraseology. ^ If the re¬ 
sources of this gi’cat central Asiatic country 
are properly developed^ so that she may ac¬ 
quire the strength which properly belongs to 
her; and if education, and free discussion, 
and Christianity, are firmly established there, 
a change tvill be wrought throughout the 
continent and islands of Asia, the blessings of 
which cannot be described by any human 
pen/' 

Of tlie early social life of India little is 
known, except as scattered Iragmenta oi the 
classics unfold it, beyond what the Mas and 
the Institutions of Menu afford. V’batever 
tho early civilization of the Hindoos, they did 
not possess the genius of history. Mr. Mill 
makes ibis a ground for undcnntiug their 
civilization, and Dr. Horace Ilayman \Vilsoii 
reproves too harshly the historiau for making 
this deficiency a test. It is beyond doubt 
proof of an imperfect civilization, nor is it the 
less BO that all Asiatic nations are character¬ 
ized hy the same defect. This Gibbon has 
correcti}’ and eloquently shown. Sir John 
jilalcoltn complains of the imperfection and 
inaccuracy of Persian amials; and some of 
tlie eavUest historical writers among the 
Greeks make a similar complaint in their day, 
although it is obvious they were muck ia- 
* The Swedish Lappa are more than half 
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debted to Persian records and the living tes¬ 
timony of persona in the service of Persia for 
wliat "they knew of India. From what can 
he gathered of ancient life in India from the 
Sanscrit records made available to ns either 
by translation or the accounts given from them 
liy Sanscrit scholars, and from the notices of 
India in the classics, it may be inferred that 
the India of to-day is identical with the India 
of remote antiquity, except so far as modern 
European influence has eflccted changes. But 
notwithstanding that so much has been altered 
in the condition of India and its government 
by successive invasions, Mohammedan and 
European, the miiltitiidinous population can 
i'aithfully refuse to adopt the trite admission 
of other peoples— 

0 tem pora mutgut ia', ct mutamur cum ill os! ” 

Dr. Hay man Wilson, n ho is probably better 
acquainted with India of the olden time than 
any other man, says that siicli is the perma¬ 
nent character of oriental, and more especially 
Hindoo customs, that the India of to-day 
reveals to us what it was in the remotest 
period of which we have any record, ' 

The aboriginal inhabitants were probably 
of the same race with the ancient Ethiopians, 
for both are fi'eqnently referred to as one people 
in ancient writings. The I'aee which we call 
ffindoos called themselves in the remotest 
periods Arrt/ans j and the earliest Arryan 
writings refer to the aborigines in terms 
which show a strong natural distaste, ]U'idc 
of race, and some religious difference, but this 
last is not so prominent as the social and 
tribal antipathy. There are indications also 
of great difference in the complexion of the 
invaders ami the invaded : the latter being 
dark, as the natives of India now generally 
are, especially in the soufcli, the higher classes 
of the former fair, and the other classes of 
vari on s d egre es of cole nr. 11 i s obviou s tli a t th e 
race has received a much deeper tint after so 
many ages of exposure to the burning climate 
of India. 8o much is this the case, that the 
Brahmins, who, according to the glimpses 
given of them in early u ritings, were fair, 
are now in Southern India blacker than the 
Egyptians, 

llie first settlers W'ere driven by the Hin¬ 
doo incursions to the south, and their de¬ 
scendants in the Deccan, in the hill country, 
and on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, 
are black. Early references to the coin- 
1 ilex ions of the Arryans represent the Brah¬ 
mins as fair, the warrior class bro\vn, the 
trading class yello\v, and the servile class 
black. Till 3 description has been generally 
considered figurative, as indicative of the 
relative social dignity ami qualities of the 


respective classes; hut even if it be so, the 
estimate in wliich colour was held is sufii^ 
ciently indicated. It is probable, however, 
that the descilption 'ivas intended literally. 
The ecclesiastical caste, less exposed to cli¬ 
mate, and having come from a northern lati¬ 
tude, w ould be naturally fair; the military 
class would he bronzed by the exposure to 
the elements attendant upon their profession ; 
the trading classes w’ould, partly from expo¬ 
sure in cities, and partly from theii' jjeciibar 
occupations w’hen indoora, receive a tint less 
russet than the warriors, but sallow, and un¬ 
like the complexion of those of higher-class 
habits, iiaving superior and cooler dwellings, 
and more frequently having recourse to ablu¬ 
tions; the servile class would probably be 
composed of another race, coming in with the 
invaders, and acting under tlieir orders, and 
mingled with the aborigines, who were de¬ 
spised for their colomy as well as for other 
peciiliaritie.s deemed attributes of inferiority. 

Tlie races of the invaded and the invaders 
are still somewdiat defined by the languages. 
Southern India, wdiich, by the pure Hindoo, 
is not considered holy ground, is inhabited by 
peoqdc speaking languages not of the Arryan 
stock ; and although many in Southern 
India to w'liom tliese tongues are veruaculai* 
are of Arryan origin, yet the fact of those 
dialects of an ancient language being the 
vulgar tongues of these regions shows the 
predominating influence of a race or races not 
Arryan ; whereas the prevalence north of the 
line, to the south of which these dialects arc 
spoken, of languages of Sanscrit origin proves 
the prevalence of the descendants of the Ar- 
rvan invaders and conquerors. Even now* the 
contempt of the Hindoo or Arryan people for 
the tribes wliich are believed to have another 
origin, and W'here these tribes have not mingled 
with the dominant race, is intense, Tims, in 
the early social life of ancient India the bit¬ 
terness of alien races existed as intensely as 
lias been exhibited between Jew* and Gentile, 
Greek and Barbarian, Goth and Sclave, Saxon 
and Celt 

The Gonds, Bheels, Coolies, hill-men of 
Boglipore, and Hookies of Chittagong, are, 
\Yit.h some ininor tribes, considered aboriginal; 
and if their present condition be any evidence 
of what it was when the Arryans entered 
India, they must have been barbarous even in 
* the eyes of their invaders. 

The religious element must alw^vs be im¬ 
portant in the social condition of a ])copIe. 
AYitli the exception of the Jews, there ]iro- 
hahly never existed any who introduced their 
religious peculiarities so promiiieiulv in the 
everyday aflrairs of life as the people of Hin- 
dostnii whether Brahmins, Buddhists, or Mo- 
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hanimedmis. TliC Jcavs, iiKleetl, althongli 
rigidly inaiutainlng their religious observ- 
unces, did uot intrude them upon occasions 
naturally and conventionally unsuitable; but 
the Brahmiuical creed fills everything, and 
is felt every wherej unpleasantly affecting 
siran gers, like a tain L ed a tniosphe re, T h is w a s 
the case in the earliest ages of which we liave 
note. In war or peace^ in the drama or the 
tale, in politics and in private lit'e, the gods, 
in all their ahsnrdities of character and alleged 
operations, are introduced. An element of 
perverted devotion runs through all the social 
as well as individual being of India, The 
inost impure and silly ere at tires of the imagi¬ 
nation were adored, and a social existence 
attributed to the gods, ivhieli, in proportion 
as man admired, he must become intellectually 
and moraliy degraded, Not only are tiiese gods 
everywhere, and all objects of nature them¬ 
selves partaking of the divine, but one cannot 
walk in a solitary path by the river, or wan¬ 
der in the trackless woods, without the feeling 
that he may chance to put his foot upon, or 
stumble against, a deity, A little red paint 
smeared over a rock, or stone, a lumi> of 
clay, or a stump of a tree, makes a god of 
it, if the pigment he only applied in an 
orthodox manner. Before this the warrior 
and tlie noble 1 > 0 W 3 and the poor fall prostrate 
in adoration. Yet, with all this sameness of 
character in making the religious element 
appear everywhere, there is a wide diversity 
of creed and objects of adoration. “Any 
monster, any figure partly brutal, any multi¬ 
plicity of heads and hands in the object 
adored, indicate a Erahniinieal place of wor¬ 
ship, The presence of umbrelia-covered 
pyramids, or semi-globes, and of plain human 
figures sitting cross-legged, or standing in a 
meditative posture, point out the temple or 
excavation of a Buddhist; the twenty-four 
saintly figures without the pyramid annoimce 
a temple of the Jain/' Ever since the foun¬ 
dation of the Buddhist and Jain religions 
this variety has existed, and yet the same¬ 
ness of social character connected with it 
lias heen maintained, Tlie Bralimins have 
changed much in the objects and in the 
ceremonies of divine worship, new gods and 
idols having been adopted with a political 
time-serving which speaks much against the 
sincerit}^ of the devotees, yet the genius of 
Brahminism lias been semper eadem, Tiie 
rise and progress of Buddliism com]> 0 ]led 
the Brahmins to adapt themselves to the 
ecclesiastical exigencies of the times; tlie 
suppression of the rites of the Buddhists 
and Jains by violence, strangely wrought 
similar plienomena of change. It was neces¬ 
sary for the Brahmins to coneiJIate races and | 
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parties who were attached to gods of their 
ow n, invented by themselves, or by some one 
for them, who was inventive in the line of 
god manufacturing. Tlie worsliip of Hama 
and Ivrishnu, of Biva and Bhavaui, was in 
this w ay intercalated among the devotions of 
more ancient deities. Brahminism from that 
date deteriorated; it gradually became less 
and less pure speculatively, and the unfavour¬ 
able social infiueneesof the system proceeded, 
pari passii^ with the speculative decline, 
“ Tijeiu religious rites have, in fact, degene¬ 
rated to mere incantations, all directed to the 
same end, through tlio efficacy of a spell, and 
tlie requisite ceremonies have become so nn* 
luerous and intricate, that no votary could 
accomplish theni, were he to devote day and 
night to their performance.'' ^ 

The existence of various tribes wdio all 
claim to be of Arryan stock would indicate 
that tlie original invaders were a federation 
of distinct tribes, or else that different por¬ 
tions of them mingled more or less with the 
aborigines, foiming for their descendants dis¬ 
tinctive personal and social charaeteri sties. 
The placid hut not unwarlik'c native of the 
south differs much from the timid Bengalee ; 
and hoAv unlike to either are the turbulent, 
sanguinary, and jiredatory Mahrattas. Be- 
tw^een the Nerhuddali and the Indus almost 
all assume to be descendants of nobles or 
military chiefs, and are consequently called 
Rajpoots or Rajimrs. These, governed hy 
petty chiefs, waged, from time immemorial, 
savage warfare upon one another; their affi¬ 
nity of race seemed to inflame their mutual 
aggressive propensities, Mr, Walter Hamil¬ 
ton affirmed nearly forty years ago “ that any 
general siniilitude of manners existed before 
the IMoliaminedan invasion is very doubtful, 
but certainly there are in modeln times strong 
shades of difference in the character of the 
Hindoos dispersed over tlie several inovinces," 
That there is some difference of character is 
obvious; bnt had Mr. Hamilton said creed, 
custom, race, and physical power, instead of 
character, he would have better expressed 
himself, for, notwithstanding the diversities 
in these respects, there is a strange identity 
of essential character among all the natives of 
British India. Tin's moral monotone may he 
recognised throughout all the varieties of men 
and manners presented, although in “travelling 
through ilindostan, from Cape Comorin, up the 
Carnatic, the Deccan, and through Bengal, to 
Cashmere, an extent of about twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, under many general 
points of resemblance, a veiy great variety of 
habits, languages, and religious observance.^ 
is perceptible—nearly as great as a native of 
m.*d Adjmmt Couniriest 
3o 
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India would find were lie journeying from 
Gibraltar to Bt. Petersburg.”* Tiiia seeme 
to have been the state of thiiige which Alex¬ 
ander the Great found existing within the 
limits of India whither he carried his arms; 
and the knowledge subsequently obtained by 
the Greeks, during the occupation of portions 
of North-western India by that people, con¬ 
firmed the accounts afforded by the savaus 
and literati wlio accompanied the imperial 
conqueror. Tlius India, past and present, is 
connected by the unchanged character of the 
people. New religions have Bpnmg up, and 
declined; new dialects have grown into ex- 
istonce; new^ conquerors have invaded the 
fair land; rivers have changed their courses ; 
earthquakes liave swallowed np or cast down 
once renowned cities; tlie sea waBhes wliere 
once the rice-field bloomed; and the salt 
marsh or the strand are seen where erst 

" Old Otjean maile hia melaiscboly Eiaati t' " 

but tlie people are like the people of the past; 
there is a psychological identity between tlio 
early xVrryan disciples of the Veda$t and the 
modern worshippers of new gods and prac- 
tisers of magical incantations. Far less en¬ 
lightened, and lees moral than the pupils of 
Menu, yet, amidst tlieir grovelling supersti¬ 
tions, imiltiplied castes, and contact ^Yith 
Western civiJizntiGo, they arts the same in 
disposition, sympathy, taBtes, capacities, and 
in the genius of their customs and social life. 

Ill loolnng back to the India of the Arryan 
invaders, the most striking differences het^veen 
the condition of the people then and the 
people now arc those of different religious 
opinions and principles operating upon sooial 
institutions. Buddhism, Jainism, and klor 
hammedanism, were of course then nnknowm, 
and Christianity bad not yet shed its rnfliance 
upon the gloom of human grief; the Day-star 
had not visited the overshadowed ^vorld. 
As shown in tlie chapter on the religions of 
India, monotheism, gradually undermined by 
a pliilosopliic yet simple polytheisin, prevailed, 
but men wore not subject to the horrid rites 
which the gods, afterwards invented or received 
by the ]>eople, are believed to enjoin. The early 
life of Arryan India was simpler, purer, and 
more hopeful of the future, although the germs 
of rerigions corruption existed, which after- 
w^ards produced the deadly upas of Brahmini- 
cal idolatry and superstition. 

The two earliest evils that present them¬ 
selves to the investigator of Arryan social 
life, are invidiousuess of race and the institu¬ 
tion of caste. With regard to the former, 
the language which betrays its existence is 
often suggestive of some exciting cause—such 

* By Walter II nmiltoa.’ 
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as the like feeling on the part of the abori¬ 
gines, their resistance to the powerful Gcttle- 
ment of the immigrants, or the practice of 
treacherous and cru el modes of warfare. There 
fa in the davotional expression of the Arryans 
an aggrieved tone; they BUpplicate the Al¬ 
mighty as those wlio required the interposi' 
tioii of his justice, and ielt tlmt their cause 
was righteous. This of course would not 
prove that the aborigines gave just cause for 
the complaints made to Heaven against them, 
for wo are familiar in the West with the 
prayers and Te IJeunij where those wlio offer 
tho petitidn or clmnt the triumph know' that 
their cause is sclfisli and tinjnst. Still a very 
peculiar feeling breathes tliroiigli tlie Arryan 
prayers against the native enemy, which shows 
either that conciliation Imd been tried in vain, 
that the settlement of the new race was de¬ 
signed to he a legitimate occupation of lands 
uncultivated and nnaettled, without injury to 
thoBc who had settled other portions, or else 
that the Arryan race i\'ere arrogant, gras]:ung, 
and uujnst, unable to comprehend the differ¬ 
ence between jjteu'iji and beyond the 

limits of their own consanguinity, and withal 
malignant, even at the foot of the throne of 
Him whom they believed to be clement and 
benevolent. 

The literature, of a people will always re¬ 
veal their Boeial condition. In an early 
chapter the literature of India, ancient and 
modern, has been noticed. That w^hich has 
come down to ns is ehieOy religions; and 
except so far as the d is do so the exist¬ 

ence of purer opinioias, how ever far hack \vc 
trace tlie social bistoiy of tlie country, the 
moral character of tlie compositions proves a 
low- moral and social coiidition. 

Tlio drama in every country bespeaks tlm 
character of the people. All races may be 
tested l\y their amusements. The phrase in. 
vino vm'iUis may obtain a larger signification 
than that in which it is employed: the exhi- 
liration of any pleasure, as w^ell m of the cup, 
re ve al s our true n at ui o. The Hindoo drama i a 
intensely national. Its productions range over 
a long period of time; but those of later periods 
are altogether inferior to those of earlier 
times, deterioration attending most things 
worth cnltivating in India. Whether tin a 
arises from the peculiar characteristics of the 
Indian mind, or is the i^esuit of the deadening 
and repressive influence of the liindoo reli¬ 
gion, is a prohlem yet to be solved. The fol¬ 
lowing description of the drama by Mrs. Spiers 
gives one a glimpse into the social tone of the 
people which is very instructive“ The 
greater part of each play is written in San¬ 
scrit, although Sanscrit lias ceased to be a 
living language; and thus, like the Latin 
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play.^ aniuially rG|>reseiitcd at ,\VeJ?tmiHster in 
the present tlay^ they were imperfectly imder- 
stood hy the aiidtence, and were wanting in 
d ram a t i c effe e t. A! I th o drol I parts w e re, li o w - 
ever, given in tlie 1 align ago of common life, 
and tlie pnns and jokes will liave been imi- 
Yersally appreciated. The general rule is to 
make only the groat people talk Sanscrit, 
and to allow buffoons and women (sn ) to dis¬ 
course in the r^ernacular.” ^ 

One of the most interesting Hindoo plays 
is Sahoontala, which has been translated by 
Mr. l\Ionier Williams. Home of the passages 
are not only beautiful in a literary, but in a 
moral scubc. A king who had reached the 
goal of bb ambition, finds tliat elevated 
station does not exempt him from trouldo, and 
often creates the necesaity for taking new 
paths through the valley of tribnlatlou. He 
thus moralises upon his experience:^ 

"^Tis a font! thought that to aitiiia the oml 
Aikl object of anibitioii is to rest. 

Success doth only iiutigate the fever 
Of alls ions expeetatsoa ; saon tlie fear 
Of losing what we have, the constluit care 
Of giuniiing it, doth weary, Ceiiscless toil 
k[»3t be tlic lot of biin who vvilh his hands 
Support a the canopy that shiclda hts subjectaJ' 

In the same piece occurs a passage which 
shows that the higher ranks in ancient India 
Imd ^’an ear for sweetest harmonies." There 
is a lovely yiatlios in the breatiling of these 
stmiza^, which receives even a charm from the 
superstition with which it blends. 

“ Not seldom ill our boiirfl of case, 

'When ihought is still, Ibe sight of some fair form, 

Or aionruM Hill of musie, breathing hvc, 

Will stir strange fancies, tkrilliag all tlie soul 
With fi niyalerions sadness, and a sense 
Of vagne jet earnest longing. Can it be 
That Ihc dim memory of events Jong past, 

Or friendships formed in other stides of being, 

Eiits like a ]>assiiig shadow o'er the spirit ? 

Another of these plays is called the To^ 
Gfirf, and Mrs, Spiers has jnstly observed of 
it, that it gives pictures of daily life in India 
probably before the Cluistian era." The 
subject of it ^loea not speak well for life in 
In din in those days. The hero of the plot 
loves a courtezan, whose character seems no 
liar to her holding a high ]dace 311 society, 
living ill finmptuous eplendour. To her is 
attributed various virtues wliicli are thought 
to be compatible with her obscene profession, 
reminding one of an ejaculation elsewliere 
addressed to Indiya, Thine inebriety is most 
intense, nevertlieless, thy acta are most bene^ 
fic e n 11 ” T h e par t s o f o tl 1 er i>e i s on a ges in a ke 
manifest that dissipation in its more revolting 
forms was not only common in Hindoo life, 

* Li/ff iti Aiineni fnduu 


hut complacently tolerated. This play also 
gives validity to the chums made for the 
Arvyau natives of Ilindostau, as to literary 
taste: the imagery, however, is ornate and 
ambitious for the most part. In the fifth act, 
there is a description in whieli, luiiigled with 
language of that cliaractcT, are some beautiful 
pi chi res of an Indian storm :— 

“The pmpk cloud 

Rolls stalely rtiij girt by the golden lEj^Ltishig; 

From tbc dark womb in rapid faU deseeud 
The silvery drops, nnd giUtciiag in tlio plcaui 
Shot from llic iigbtaing, bright and fitful, sparkle 
Like a rich fringe rcip frcrni the robe of heaven. 

The firmanicut is lilled with scattered clonds ; 

And as they iiy before the wind, their forms, 

As in a picture, image various shapes,— 

The semblances of storks and sooving swans, 

Of dolphius, and the Tiianster of the deep. 

Of dragons vast, and pinnacle a, and towers/' 

Tho Mildra Kak&fiasa ia considered by 
critics in Indian literature as a good speci¬ 
men of tho humour which occasionally per¬ 
vade a Indian compositions, but which is 
certainly not a prominent feafnre of Indian 
ciiaractor. The following passage from this 
play affords an instructive glance at the social 
condition of a by-gone age. which would 
apxhy to the native states of the peninsula in 
the present day, 

ScKJTEi —Bffors Raksiiasa’s 
Bit/er Vi HAD II A, affcnl q^' Rakshasa’s, ybywfjff? 

a ^nai'£-caic/ier. 

nrit(?Aa. 'fhose who are skilled in rharms and potciil 
sign a may haiullc fearlessly the fiereost auakes. 

IJola 1 what aud w ho are you ? 

Fint^ifAa. A Buake-catoher, your honour; my name is 
■Tirimvislift. What say yuu,you would tuneh my snakes? 
what may yqnr professiim be, pray? oh, t see, a serv.int 
of ihc pritire,—you bad bctlcr not meddle w llh snakes. 
A snake-eatciier unskilled in dtnrnis and antidotes, a man 

I mounted oil a furious clepbaiit wititout a goad, and a ser¬ 
vant of the king appciialcd to a high station, andproiul of 
his success; these three are on the eve of desirudioa. 
Oh I he is off. 

Wliat liave you got in your 

basket, fellow ? 

Tame snakes, your honour] by which I get 
my living. W'otild you wish to see them? I vvill e.\Iiib]t 
them here, iu the oourL of tins house, this is not a con¬ 
venient spot. 

Tins, you block bead, is (he bouse 
of RaksJtasu, ilie iirinee's minister] lliere is no ad- 
Tiiiltanco for us here. 

Tlmdhd. 'ihen go your way, sir; by the anthqrify of 
my ocrcupniion I shall make bold to enter. So,—I have 
got ud of him.* 

The glimpses afforded to ns in tlie classics 
of the ancient soctal condition of India are 
oil the whole unmcrons, nitliough of course 
incomplete; they arc, however^ sufficient to 
confirm the general opdnion^ tlmt iiotwitii- 
standiiig the great diversity of creed and 

Ufi* in Jneknt Ry Hi3. Spiers, 
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climate, and some divevsity of race, lie wlio 
sees the nativeB of India in the j^resent gene¬ 
ration, contemplates the India of ages long 
past, so far as the iiatnial temperament of 
the people, and the genius of their social Hfe, 
are concerned. Dr, Bclnvanbeck * in his 3fe- 
gasthenis Indtcaf has done mncli to recall 
attention to those portions of Greek literature 
in which India is referred to, and which have 
been so much neglected by the learned. The 
introduction to the doctor's treatise very ably 
discusses the knowledge which tlie Greeks 
possessed of India, previous to the time of 
Megasihenes, and comments upon the notices 
contained in the works of writers after liim, 
down to the time of Alhertus jMagniis. TJie 
Index rernm Meinorahtlimn, whicli concludes 
Dr. Kell wan beck's book, is extremely valuable 
to the student of India as known to the 
ancients; the space available to the aiUhor 
of this History forbids his minutely disenssiug . 
this interesting topic. It is to the classics 
that we are indebted for any key we possess 
to the broken iabyrmth of Indian history. 

Sir W. Jones was not only a superior Baii- 
serit, but also a good classical scholar. Iji tlie 
year 1780, be encountered in his Sanscrit 
studies the names or name Chandragupta, 
Chadragupta, Chandra Gupta; he found also 
in the Greek and Latin writers references to 
an Indian king under various names, suggestive 
of this Sanscrit appellation, and concluding 
that the same person was referred to, he was 
enabled to fix the period of his reign, and 
thus open up a chronological cine to the 
history of India. By comparing the Sanscrit 
records with Arrian, Diodorns Siculus, Quin¬ 
tus Curtius, Plutarch, and Athenieus, no 
doubt was left in his mind as to the identity 
of the diatinguiahed ruler to whom each re¬ 
ferred, and it became possible, and in some 
iiiijtances easy, to fix tlie date of his rule. In 
another chapter devoted to the historical 
portion of this work, the age of Chandra- 
gupta will be noticed j it is here only neces¬ 
sary to point ont that by this identification of 
the same person in Sanscrit and Greek 
writings, a clue is given not only to the 
chronology of Indian history, but to n re cog* 
nition of the manners, custom, and social 
life of the people, at particular intervals in 
remote ages. 

The hrst allusion to India in the classics is 
in Homerin the introduction of the Odgssei/, 
wliere, under the term Ethiopians, the Indians 
are undoubtedly referred to. Undei^ this 
name the aboriginal inhabitants of India are 

* Meffaslheuis hdlca: cftUeffilf comment- 
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designated by various early writers, such as 
Scylax, Hecalicns, Herodotus, and Ctesias, 
and it is probable that the aborigines of India, 
and the Ethiopians i>ropcr, were the same 
race. In Virgil allusions are made to the 
Indians in terms which alTord little’or no light 
as to their habits. Virgil, in the Georgu'Sf 
sings of the Gangarides as having been van¬ 
quished b}’' Augustus, which was not histo¬ 
rically true."*^ The same poet refers to the 
great rivers^ of India, ami to some of the 
characteristic prodnetions of the country.^ 
Horace affords but little brigliter glimpses 
titan Virgil of the liabits of the Indians. He, 
Jiow'ever, like Mi'gil, refers to the character- 
i.stic ptroductions of the coiintr}'.^ lie classes 
them with the tribes and ])eo2>le remote from 
the Komans, such as 3Iedes and >Scythians, and 
describes them as marvelling at the giandeur 
iukI greatness of Augustus. |j In describing 
tlic day of glory about to shine upon the 
world, he describes the Indians as sujyerbt 
ivjyer.^l The Eoman emperor is described 
13 leading in triumphal pomp the Seres and 
he Indi, snhjectos Ortentis orac*^ 

Thus very little aid is given to the research 
the scholar by the classics, as to the actual 
5 ally Indian life, unless so far as the write vs 
whose kno\Yledge w^as based upon the ex¬ 
perience gathered by the armies of Alexander, 
and the garrisons "that remained after the 
conqueror himself retired from the sc one- 
There are legends extant which furnish 
some, but only few-, means of conjecture as to 
the hearts and homes of the people previous 
to the invasion of Darius. ITiere are four ot 
these ’which connect ancient India with the 
west. Tlie most ancient is the legend of 
Semiramis, who is represented as Iiavmg in¬ 
vaded tlie East lb i 8 years before Christ, i he 
legend of lUmeses iSesostris, according to 
Langlet, dates rc. 1G18, and according to 
Dr. Hales, a.c. 130S. The legend of Diony¬ 
sius, 1457 n.€.; the legend of Heracles, 1300 
B.c. The most interesting of these legends 
ifi that of Dionysius or Bacchus, in xYbicb, 
under the name of Farai&liri^ he is identihed 
wdlh India, which country, according to the 
legend, he conquered. The mythological 
story of Dionysius is sufficiently known tiuin 
other sources not to require Tclation here. 
According to the myth, he not only van¬ 
quished the Indi airs, who are described as 
berce tribes, but he taught them civilization, 
Liid is especially identified with their know- 
edge of the use of the grape. The represen - 

Georgies III. 27- 
t Ibid. IL 13S; is.31. 
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tat LOUS made of the travels and conquests of 
the god are varied. According to Arrian, 
lie founded the city of Nysa on the Cophenj 
neat" Cahnl, wliieh opened its gates so Freely 
to Alexander the Great, and where his troops 
are represented as having abandoned them¬ 
selves to riotons eiijoynicnts, as will be shown 
in a future chapter on the history of the 
MacedouiaiVs conquests in India. According 
to the Alexandrine writers, Nysa was the 
confines of the god’s Indian invasion : Enri- 
pldes limits his travels to the hounds of the 
Bactrian empire :—^ 

“ Leaving tlie Lydiaii*s gold ^abounding Adds, 

The FJirygian*s, and the Persian^a stiii-sti'Ufk plain 
The Bactrian walls, and iledia's rugged land, 

I came to Araby the Blessed, and all 
The coast of Asia, where it stretches out 
Along the briny sea, ivhere many Greeks, 

Jfixed wdth harhariains, dwell in fuir-toivered towns. | 
At length, arrived fa Greece, I here am conic. 

That by mj dances anti my solemn rites 
1 may assert my high divinity/^ 

The general tradition was that all India 
fell before the divine invader 

“ Where art thou, Conqueror, before whom fell 
The jewelled kings of Ind, when the strong swell 
Of thy great multitudes came on them, and 
Thon hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right hand, 

Shaking it over iheia, iiU every smil 
Grew faint as with wild lightning? ” 

These linos give expression to the classic 
idea of Bacchus in connexion with India. 
Dr. Croly lias conveyed it in a lew lines, 
written on an antique liead of Bacchus, the 
stanzas are entitled TJto ^ditcation of 
Bacchits :— 

I had a vision !—Twas an Jndlun vale, 

Whose sides were all with rosy thickets crowned. 

That never felt the biting winter gale. 

And soon was heavd a moat delicious aomiJ ; 

And to its music danced a nymph embrowned, 

Leading a lion in a silken twine. 

That with his yeUow mane wonld sweep the gi omul, 
Then on his rider fawn —a being diWnc i 
While on his foaming lips a nymph shower’d pnrplc 
wine.” 

If these legends have any real basis, then 
it would follow" that, however obscured by 
myth the stories may be, ancient India had a 
knowledge of the civilization, such as it was, 
of more Western Asia, of Egypt, and of 
Eastern Europe; and that whatever the pecu¬ 
liarities of the aborigines of India, and their 
Arryan conquerors, the social life of that 
country, and of the more western nations, was 
not then so greatly diverse. Probably this is 
so,and the changes which have occurred in the 
more western regions have placed the present 
social life of the East and West so widely 
apart. The laiignage of a writer in the 
CalcitUa iferfeti?, will in siicli circumstanees 
hear peculiar significance The genius of 


the Indian people is against the production of 
such i"ceords as hooks and manuscripts. 
Thoroughly unpractical, if the natural soul 
of the south Arryan race will force itself 
out in thought and feeling, the result will 
not he that of history ancl truthful annals, 
but of sucli epics as the Rama 1 a?ifz, and the 
3IaJia Bharrat, as vast in their extent as they 
are gigantic in their fancies and imaginings. 
Hence it is that the India of the past must 
be gfathered from the India of the present; 
and that taking onr stand on the immutability 
of Indian civilization, we must rest satisfied 
that what we now see existed in unaltered 
uniformity thousands of years ago. 

“ Keeping in view this fact, the iwescnt 
aspect of Indian civilization may be con- 
ehlcrecl pliilosophically witli more ease, how¬ 
ever clidicnlt it may be to trace the original 
causes by which that type of civilization was 
pr o d uee d. E v en i th regard t o ours el ve s, wo 
are perhaps taking hack to the hanks of the 
Ganges a system of ci^dlizatiori, the first 
germs of which were originally borrowed from 
them.” 

Possibly the higher classes in British India 
are more like their prototypes in ancient 
India, than the poorer ranks resemble the 
lower orders of twenty centuries ago. There 
are many circumstances to justify such a 
supposition. The chiefs and higher orders 
in the native states seem, in all respects, to 
resemble those of wliom we read in remote 
Indian antiquity. It is impossible but tliat 
some iufluence, the result of the Mob amine dan 
invasion, modern education, the press, and the 
new' ideas of science, wdnch even India has 
not been able to shut out, has modified the 
customs of those who reside under Britisli 
dominion, and also tliose of the Mohamniedon 
chiefs. Yet when it is considered how little 
even the educated natives liold of intimate 
intercourse with Europeans, it will not be 
deemed surprising that so little light has 
fallen upon even this region of the native 
mind. Tliere arc a great many Europeans 
resident in India who do not understand 
any of the vcrnacnlar languages, and there 
are few who could travel amongst the natives 
from tlie apex of the peninsula to the Hima¬ 
layas without requiring interpreters in most of 
the lingual divisions of the country. Some 
years jwevious to the mutiny of ISoT, tlxere 
appeared a great desire on the part of the 
respectable natives to promote an English 
education in colleges and schools, established 
partly by government, and partly by native 
support; but the imprudent zeal of many 
Europeans to make the teaching of Chris¬ 
tianity in such schools a shie (jnd }iori^ roused 
tlie jealousy and alarm of the Brahmins, so 
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that many wealtliy iiatira promoteiv^ of an 
education wliicli would extend the knowledge 
of EngHshj and open up better incana of 
intercourse between the two races, becaTne 
opposed to the work they had at first es- 
po use d. 31 aj or Ph ilips, wl lo wa e comm is sal y 
of ordnance at Cawnporc^ gave, in 1858, the 
following aecoiiut of his success iu establisiiing 
Ohrisdaii schools for nativesIVlien I 
arrived at Cawnpore, in 1852, to take charge 
of the arsenal at that place, 1 fomid myself 
solicited by both Hindoos and hlussulmans to 
re-establish a school Avhich ehould provide 
for tlie care and education of chiidreii while 
their parents . were engaged in magaaine 
duties, I told the apphcants candidly,— 
'You come to me to aid ynnr eluldrcu to 
obtain knowledge. I shall be most happy to 
do soj blit I wish you to consider that 
'knowledge is power/ and I.cannot aid you 
to obtain tliat power without providing the 
only safeguard for its proper use. As a 
Christian, I know the only safeguard is to be 
found in the teaching of Goifs book; there- j 
fore, if you desire iny aid, the school must be 
opened with the reading of one clmptor of the 
Bible daily/ It was so opened, mid it throve 
steadily : for, though at first only about forty 
came, the attendance rose to as high as 
seventy-seven boys in numbers, while the 
school held on, as I believe usually, during 
the three years of my charge at Oawiipord. 
There were annually one hundred and eighty- 
one Hindoos and iMnssulmaus ill the Cawn- 
pore maga 2 :ine establishment, and, possibly, 
seventy-seven was a good proportion of 
children received into tuitiou under the prin- 
ci]de set forth,'^ 

The very siicccj?b of such proceedings 
created disulfection. The better class of 
natives, and those engaged in tlio English 
military service in even humble situations 
often helongad to tliat class, might at first 
accept tlie terms offered in such cases as the 
above; hut tliey would be sure to repent of, 
their concessiou under the infiaence of tlieir 
own religious teachers; and a rc-action would 
be set ui> in tlioir minds, causing suspidou of 
the motives of the English, and a bitter aiii^ 
n (0 si ty to tl i em» A v ery co n si derable numb e r 
of Brltisli iu India, esjiocially ministers of 
religion,- urged upon the East India Company 
pressing]y, and even angrily, the duty of 
providing Christian teaebing for the people, 
but more especially those iu their employ¬ 
ment. 3Vhen the mutiny broke out this 
pressure increased both in India and at home, 
and measures were proposed to the com- 
l>auy. wlncli, if attem]>ted, would lead to the 
loss of Lidia, as certainly as an attempt on 
the part of tlie court and parliament to esta- 
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hlisk the 11 oman Catholic religion iu Great 
Britain would lend to a revolution. The 
company was always willing to proi'kle reli¬ 
gious instruction for such of their servants 
as professed the Ohristiiiu religion, hut this 
did not satisfy those who believed that it was 
the duty of governments to instruct coniiuu- 
nitics iu religion, and wlio held as a conse- 
ipience, tliat no education should be imparted 
unless religious instruction accompanied it. 
After the breakiug out of the mutiny, and 
while an agitation jirevaikd in England on 
this question, the Free Chureli Presbytery of 
Edinburgh deuiaiided of the court of dircc- 
tors increased facilities for spreading the 
Cbristiaii reJigiou. TJie tone of the memorial 
was calculated to commit the company to a 
course which would luevitahly lead to re¬ 
sistance on the part of the people of India. 
Tiie following reply of tho Jionourablo the 
court of directors exj»rcsses the true policy 
to be observed iii the matter:—“The court 
must decliuc to enter on a discussion of the 
questions brought forward in the memorial, 
hut they command me to assure the memo- 
rialista that they have never failed to take 
such measures as have seenied to them re¬ 
quisite for securing the means and opportu¬ 
nities of religious teaching for such of their 
servants as yjrofess the Christian religion. As 
regards the efforts of missionaries for tire 
conversion of the natives to Ohrislianily, free 
scope has been afforded to their 1 ah ours, and 
the eoiirt arc not aware that any liindi'ances 
capable of removal by government exist in the 
way of the reception of the gosped by those 
of the natives who come under the teaching 
of the missionaries,” 

3 love merits of tlie kind made by the pres¬ 
bytery are printed in the native journals, and 
commeiitaries are made pointing out to the 
chiefs and etlueated natives generally, that a 
conspiracy to destroy their religion exists 
iji Great Britain; that the government Is 
powerless before the will of tlie English 
people; and that it is time for those who 
love their religion, whether that of Brahma 
or Mohammed, to prepare to meet the 
change upon which the people of England 
have set their minds. The natives are also 
told by their newspapers to remember that 
the financial reseuwees of India are to be em¬ 
ployed for the forcible religious subjngatiun 
of the people who supply those resonvees : and 
such language as that of the Edinburgh me¬ 
in orialiats, and of public religions meetings, 
and the religious newspapers of Great Britain, 
, is produced and analysed, to show that it is 
not by moral suasion, but by government 
schools, and government schemes, that a large 
I poition of the British people hope to subvert 
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tlie religions of Hladostau. Bucli articles are 
ably ^v^lttell. and iill with an incnrablc re¬ 
sentment to England the uunds of the read¬ 
ing population of India. There can be no 
doubt that in this way a harrier has been 
raised between the higher classes of natives 
and the English, which coiihrtns the former 
in their principles, prejudices, and customs. 
The extension of English education among 
the uatiyes, withont Ohriatiaii instruction % 
government, is the remedy on the one hand ; 
and the education of all officials in the lau^ 
guages of India is the remedy on the other 
against this social exclusiveness, Avhicli sets 
at dehance the desires and purposes of en¬ 
lightened men to peiietnitc the dark circle of 
native society, with the civilization and 
opinion of the D^est, ami more es]>ecially oi' 
England. In fact, every attempt to put 
down hy law and force the customs of the 
people must alienate the higher classes as 
mlicli as the lower, and in some respects even 
more. It is a sacred duty to interpose when 
tlie saevedness of liiinum life is invaded, 
as in the case of snttce, infanticMe, and im¬ 
molations beneath the car ol J uggeruaut; but 
even this is difficult, aa self-sacrifices cannot ! 
be prevented except when a part of some great 
public ceremonial, and scarcely even them 
Yet ill the face of so obvious a truth, it is de^ 
nianded of the government by religious com¬ 
munities in India, and in England, to inter¬ 
fere witli the customs of the people, whenever 
tliey are, in Christian opinion, iuimorah Tims 
repeated appeals have been made to govern¬ 
ment to abolish polygamy, and to suppress 
the indecency of the ceremonials of heathemeim 
Tiiese requisitions amount to a demand for a 
holy war, a crusade against tlie whole people 
of India; winch, if attempted, certain defeat 
and destruction to the British would in tlm 
long run be the result The lb!lowing graphic 
sketcli of the horrors of Indian life, and of the 
eituatioiiof Englishmen exposed to a juxtapo¬ 
sition with it, iVcuii the pen of a missionary, at 
oupc illustrates the deep-seated customs of 
cruelty whicli pervade the social hie ot India, 
and the prevailing ilisposition on the part ot re- 
Jigioiis Englishmen to urge upon thegovern- 
iiient the suppression, by the strong hand, of 
what the natives consider to be a ])art of their 
religion, and in defence of which, when 
they will defend nothing else, they will fight 
to the death — 

There are thonsands of my countrymen 
who hoar of ghaut murders, and other horrors 
of India, but few realize them. Let me just 
give them an idea of tlie reality. At present 
1 am refiidiug near the llooghly, not far from 
Calcutta, ami scenes like the following con¬ 
stantly occur umler our windows, Tor ex- ! 


ample, about midnight we hear the noiac of a 
number of natives going down to the river, 
there is a pause, then a slight luiitteriug, and 
sometimes you may catch the sound of some 
one as if clvoking; it is truly a human being, a 
man who is having bis month crammed with 
mud and dirty water by * liis friends.' ' ITurreC 
bol! hurree bol T they urge him to repeat, 
and when lie appears dead they push Ids 
body into the stream, then, singing some 
horrid song, they depart. Soon the tide 
washes the body ashore, and then we hear 
the dogs and jackals quarrelling over Oieir 
liorrid meal, as tliey tear the corpse limb 
from limb. In the morning a few vultnvcs 
are sitting around the spot, and nothing re¬ 
mains but a few bones to attest one murder 
out of 1 Kind reds, perhaps tbousamls, com¬ 
mitted every night on the course of this 
dreadful river! Within one-eighth of a mile 
I have counted tlie remain a of six Inmiaii 
bodies, and It is said that when property is in 
question it is not alu ays a sick man wlio is 
thus treated. Every one knows that the 
bodies of men, women, and chiklreii pass con¬ 
stantly to and fro in the river, and ail this 
goes on under the sliade of our mission church 
and schools, where one or two persons arc 
spending their lives to rescue a few of the 
millions who are engaged in these abomina¬ 
tions. Yet it h a fact that every discourage¬ 
ment has hitherto been thrown in the way of 
iliose who, putting aside qnestioiis o£ sect, d’C., 
are labouring at least to moralize the brute 
creation around them. 

About a week since the charrockj>oojuh 
was celebrated here. I saw a mats, with 
hooks tlivust through his fiesh, whirled round 
and round more than one J mud red times, 
some twenty feet in tlie air, in the presence 
of thousaiKls of men, women, and children; 
while other devotees, almost naked, and 
smeared over with dirt and ashes, were sit¬ 
ting in a group below, and a third was 
smeared with coloured earth, carrying a bottle 
ill his hand, the persoidlicatiou of dohaiiciierv, 
and all this amid the noise of tom-turns and 
barbarous music^ which made the beautiful 
landscape ai>pear peojiled, as it were, with a 
batch of devil}! from hell lIiiiKlreda of bad 
women fringed the whole assemldy, and all 
this not ten miles from Calcutta, and under 
tiic eyes of our Ohristiaii governuieiit. 

There are innumeiahie aboniiiiations loo 
filthy to be mentioned; the woisliip of the 
Iiing everywhere, and the one great fact tliat 
the idolatry of Bengal is merely the deifica¬ 
tion of vice. The Homans, with all tlicir cor¬ 
rupt ions, built temples to Pax and VirtiiSj 
hut the Hindoo deities are merely devils. 
Surely these arc crimes which ought to be put 
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do\n n by niiy goreviimeiR, and wliieli should be 
snp]>reased merely as being hostile to the fun¬ 
damental prineiples of anthority in any state.” 

The utterance of sucli appeals to the law 
and to its ultimate resort, the sword, is trans¬ 
ferred to the native journals, eagerly read by 
the native chiefs and Brahmins, and the word 
is sent round that tlieir '"holy religion is at 
stake,” that “ the infidels are making ready 
to destroy by force all that is sacred in tlie 
land, and which they inherited from their 
fathers.” No wonder, if the better classes, 
who might otherwise be ready to embrace 
our civilizafioTi, meet the English as enemies, 
scowl upon them with the animositv of reli¬ 
gious rancour, or smile upon them with that 
deceptive flattery of which the native is so 
capable, and which even serves to nurse his 
hatred. In such a state of things, how phi¬ 
losophical and liow just thelanguageoflndo- 
phi 1 us I — *' While our 1 ndian governm en t 
has, on. the one hand, invited suspicion and 
encroachment by sensitive timidity, it lias, on 
the other, imohibited self-immolation and in- 
fauticide, abolished slavery, withdrawn from 
open connection with idol temples, and i^er- 
mitted the rcmarriag'e of widou^s. It is time 
that our policy should he clearly defined. To 
rule with diligence, and to protect all classes 
of persons in the exercise of their lawful oc¬ 
cupations, is the special duty of government; 
and no advantage can he gained by a con¬ 
fusion of fuuctiona. Our influence as a Chris¬ 
tian government will chiefly depend upon our 
full and successful discharge of this duty. 
’We cannot legislate for India as we shonkl 
for a (Jhristian country. Polygamy is an im¬ 
moral and degrading practice, but nobody in 
Ilia senses would propose to abolish polygamy 
by law in the present state of India. To 
2 >rollibit the obscene representations with 
^vhich the idol temples and cars are covered, 
woukl be to turn iconoclasts on a grand scale, 
and to attemj^t to put doum the Hindoo reli¬ 
gion by force. If we would avoid'a violent 
reaction which u'onld put an end to all liope 
of ill! pro vein ent, we must follow^ ratlier tlian 
anticipate public opinion ; and to enlarge the 
knovvledge of tlie natives, and to induce them 
to take correct \ lews, is therefore the con¬ 
dition of all solid 2>rogress. In dealing witk 
immoral and inhuman practices which aviso 
from false religion, we must consider time and 
circumstanccB; hut a great deal may he done 
consistently witk a prudent regard to prac¬ 
tical results. The courts and offices have 
always been closed on Sunday, and Lord 
Hardinge extended the observance to tke 
public works; but, in addition to this, public 
business is suspended in deference to certain 
keatken festivals, the longest of wkiek occuis 


at the busiest time of the year. Every public 
servant should be allowed a certain number 
of worlving-days in the year for recreation, 
and the particular time at whicli each person 
takes his vacation sliould he a matter of 
niutnal niTangement; hut the public offices 
should, as a general rule, not be closed except 
for the necessary seventh day^s rest. Caste 
is at the root of half the social evils of India. 
It is the life of Kulin polygamy; it promotes 
infanticide; elevates certain classes at the 
expense of others, whom it holds in a state of 
the most abject degradation, forbids the com¬ 
monest offices of charity, and destroys all the 
kindly affections of our nature. The govern¬ 
ment ought not to interfere in an arbitrary 
manner with any man's caste; but Jet men of 
every caste and of no caste at all be equally 
admitted into the public service, and when 
they have been admitted let them he dealt 
with alike, and Jet not caste be pleaded as a 
gj'ound of exemption from any duty. Caste 
would thus he placed on the same footing as 
drunlieuness, which is not permitted to be 
pleaded as an excuse for any offence. If this 
system is faithfully acted upon, the schooU 
bench,* the railway carriage, the public office, 
and tlie regimental company, in all of wffiick 
the Christian, the Utohammedan, the Brahmin, 
and tke Sudra will he found side by side, wull 
in a few years extract tbe sting of caste, and 
reduce it to its proper level, These are, 
however, only the outward manifestations of 
a deep-seated disease, and if we ivould do 
effectual and 2 >erm a cent good, we must en¬ 
deavour to operate upon the root of tlie evil. 
Many years ago some gentlemen at Calcutta 
formed a society to discourage cruel native 
j>ractices, such as the exposure of the side 
uj)on the banks of the Ganges, and the swing¬ 
ing on hooks fastened through the niusdes of 
the back at tiio CJiarak Puja; but when they 
examined into the subject they found that 
these practices w^ere so mixed np with the 
Plindoo religious system, and grew so directly 
out of It, that nothing short of the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity would effect any 

* The following extract from the report of the di¬ 
rector of public iustrucUon leader the Agra govcruineut, 
dated the Brd of Octoheri 1855, relates to the Saugor 
school:—The tact of a Chumar heading the second Per¬ 
sian class with 282 marks out of 300, the second boy beiog 
a Eajpoot, the four next Brahmins, the seventh a Kaitli. 
and tlie eighth a Mnssnlman, is deserving of cote. TJiu 
I admission of the Chnmar into the school had been vioJenOy 
opposed 1 some Bralitnins left in consequence, but I he 
comtoittee remained firm, while the judicious treatmenl of 
the delicate question quieted the objecting poiiies. A 
similar case occurred u fevT montbs ago at the Bu^ori 
school, when the quiet determination of the antboHties 
gained the day.” The same tiueg had frequently occurred 
before, under the sanction of the cominittce of public iu- 
strucLiou at Calcutta, 
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real moral cliange, Tlie gOYcrumeiit Has I 
dona all it can to put down Thuggee^ but the 
seeds of Thuggee lie deep in the Hindoo re¬ 
ligion ; and the moment the repress!Ye force 
is remoTed, Thuggee ^Yiil spring up and 
nourish as much ns ever* ' Either make the 
tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make the 
tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt; for the tree 
is known hyhis fruits/ The chief difficulties 
of OUT civil administration are traceable to the 
same source* What can be done for a people 
M'ho dare not complain, who habitually dis¬ 
regard tho truth, and who, wheji they aro 
intrusted with pou'^er, too often deceive the 
government, and oppress their feOow-coiintiy- 
nicn ? We must, of coirrse, do Avhat %ve can, 
by paying well and punishing w’ell, and ad¬ 
ministering cheap and simple justice; but the 
only effectual lenicdy is to begin at the foun¬ 
dation by educating the young and infusing 
as miicli Christian principle as possible into 
native society. It is a great mistake to esti¬ 
mate tbo progress made towards the evange¬ 
lization of India only by the number of persons 
baptized. If Christian truth is presented to 
the native mind by every available avenue, 
what is known in modern phrase as public 
opinion, will at last turn decidedly in its 
favour, and then a nation will be born in a 
day*" 

Of course the population of India, and more 
especially the high castes, would resist the 
purpose of Indophilus, as well as that ex¬ 
pressed iu tho quotation from a missionary ■ 
they will do w^hat can to resist the infu¬ 
sion of Christianity, but tho better classes of 
natives in India would not rebel on that 
account* They do distinguish hetw’een a 
desire on our part of “infusing as much 
Christian principle as possible into native 
society," and an attempt by the sword to le- 
Yolutionize their wdiole social system, and put 
dowui what is opposed to CJirisfian ethics. 
The religious test established by Major Phil lips 
at Caw up ore w^as sufficient to provoke insur¬ 
rection, -aud was unchristian, for it Avas a 
breach of faith* Bnch a test is not consistent 
with the 87th danse of the act 3 tfc 4 
William IV*, cap. 85, wdiich is justly regarded 
by the natives of India as a chtartcr of their 
liberties i—“ And be it enacted that no nati%’^e 
of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of bis majesty resident therein, shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of hirth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said company*” If this charter of 
Hindoo liberty continue to be broken, as the 
people of India believe that it is broken, 
our efforts to conciliate them to pur go¬ 
vernment and civilization, w'ill be In vain. 


and all our eftbrta to open a free coniniuni- 
cation betw een the English and native mind 
unavailing* 

On the 22nd of February, 18oB, a volumi¬ 
nous paper, or rather series of papers, was 
presented by the home government to the 
public, illustrating the feelings of the com¬ 
pany, aud the views by wliich on this subject 
they had been regulated. It contains tho 
copy of a despatch from the East India Com¬ 
pany to the governor-general of India, dated 
the 21st of April, 1847, directing the issue of 
orders to all public officers, forbidding the 
support of missionary efforts, and of clc- 
S2>atches from tlie govermuent at Calcutta, 
with a series of i>apers referred to tliereiii, in 
in reply to such despatcln The original de¬ 
spatch of the directors of the company (21st 
of April, 1847) runs as follows You (the 
goA^ernor-general of India) are au are that Ave 
have uniformly maintained the principle of 
abstaining from all interference wdtli the reli¬ 
gion of the natiA'es of India. It is obviously 
essential to the due observance of that prin¬ 
ciple that Tt should be acted on by all our 
servants, civil and military* The government 
is kiioAvii tliroughout India by its officers, 
Avitli whom it is identiffed in the eyes of the 
native inhabitants, and onr servants sliould 
therefore be aware that VAhile invested AAuth 
public authority their acts cannot be regarded 
as those of private individuals* We are, how¬ 
ever, led by circumstances of recent occur¬ 
rence to conclude that a different vicAV of the 
subject is taken in India, and we therefore 
deem it necessary to call your immediate and 
particular attention to the absoliito necessity 
of maintaining this most important principle 
in its fullest extent*” A good deal of the 
correspondcncG Avhicli folloAvs tlie despatch 
refers to the best and most politic mode of 
acting on the ahov^e injunction of the com¬ 
pany, but the details are barren of interest* 
A mass of papers folio av, relating to the 
temple of Juggernaut, the w ithdrawal of the 
government donation thereto, and the placing 
of a military guard within or withont the 
temple, and including lengthy memorials from 
local missionaries of various persuasions* 

It is desirable that onr readers, and tbe 
people of England, should be convinced that 
a stern struggle has commenced between tbe 
people of India in defence of tlicir religious 
rights, and a class of Englishmen who seek 
to invade those rights from the best of 
motives; and that this struggle tends to 
alienate from ns the natives of India, and 
especially those classes upon w'hose intelli¬ 
gence reliance Avas placed for co-operation in 
the work of civilization* The grand barrier 
noAA' to uny melioration of the social condition 
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of India 1ms been raised by ourselves by es- I 
pousing tlie adoption of iorce, however modi- 
bed, in the propagation of Christianity. The 
writer last quoted has eloquently and truly 
placed the whole matter in a true light in the 
following passage Religion imparts a 
eiiperhuman intensity to whatever it touches, 
and the natives of India are eminently a reli¬ 
gious people. The whole strength of the 
empire has been put forth to subdue the 
revolt of a portion of onr native army. What 
if our whole native army and armed jjolice 
force, the native states, and the majority of 
the population, w^ere hereafter to declare 
against ns? Systematic violation of the 
rights of conscience is quite capable of 23rO“ 
dnciug such a result. The nationality of the 
natives of India is hound up with their reli¬ 
gion; they concentrate in that one idea all 
the feelings with w^hich Englishmen regard 
Magna Char La, the Bill of Rights, and every 
otlier guarantee of their civil and religious 
liberties.* To this some would reply:— 
'Xotbing is further from our intention than 
compulsion; but let a class be established in 
every government seminary for Christian in¬ 
struction, which those who choose may attend.' 
This, however, is only another application of 
the same principle. The government w’onld 
still usurp the office of the missionary. The 
produce of the taxes would still be employed 
in iDropagating one religion in preference to 
every other. Religious equality, which is 
the sacred principle of justice in connection 
with the highest interests of man, w^ould still 
be as far removed as ever. There would also 
he a constant cause of irritation and antago¬ 
nism in the same institutions between the 
conformists and nonconformists to the Chris¬ 
tian teaching. The Hindoos in vain put forth 
the strong arm of power against the Bud¬ 
dhists, and the Mohammedans against the , 
Hindoos; hut the kingdom of Christ, w'hich 
will he the last and greatest, will he estab¬ 
lished by the ^ sword of the Spirit, wliich is 
the Word of God/ We could not hope to 
tramijle out the old faith in blood and ashes, 
as the Reformation was suppressed in Bel¬ 
gium—and wliat would he gained merely by 

Oil ike single occasion on wMcli I had the happi¬ 
ness of seeing that holy and Immble man, Bi. Carey, he 
expressed a decided opinion against the govermnent taking 
any part in native education, and, as he ivas in a state of 
great bodily vreakness (it ivas shortly before Ms death), 
the emphatic eatncstne&s of his manner made a deep im¬ 
pression on me. He had, no doubt, deeply reflected npou 
the impossibiUty of the government giving Christian edu- 
ealion, imd upon Uie nbjeetions to its giving education 
without religiou j and it must have occurred to him that 
even if the difficulty 'ivMck attended ths teaching of 
Christianily by the government had keen got over, it 
wohLd onlv have landed us in a state religion. 


irritating ? Does Ireland, where the experi¬ 
ment has been made imder far more favour¬ 
able circumstances than can he hoped for in 
India, offer any encouragement ? And what 
tvould be the value of converts made under 
the influence of fear or favour? Mliat se¬ 
curity should we have that they had not 
merely added hypocrisy to their other vices ? 
Our own religious divisions here in England, 
altliongli far less than those which prevail in 
India, liave made it impossible for ns to agree 
iJ 2 >on any united 2 >lan of education; but from 
the collision of different opinions has been 
struck out the grant-in-aid system, which 
was extended to India in 1854. This is the 
true solution of the much vexed question of 
religious education. Far more may he done 
by encouraging effort than by the 

direct action of the government. The Eng¬ 
lish iJi India take a warm interest in the 
imju'ovemont of the natives; the English in 
England have at last awoke to a sense of 
their duty to India; and the natives them¬ 
selves are not only craving for instruction, 
but are disposed to aid the good work by 
liberal contributions and endow^ments. The 
part w'hich the government has to perform is 
the establishment of universities on the plan 
of the London University, and the Queen's 
University, in Ireland, for the purpose of 
testing and certifying the attainments of 
euch students as may present themselves for 
examination; the providing infitriiction in 
branches of knowledge which are of so speeial 
and advanced a kind that they are beyond 
the reach of private associations—such as kw, 

. Tuedicine, civil engineering, geology, chemis¬ 
try and metallurgy, and the fine arts; and, 
above all, the maintenance of an efficient 
system of inspection over all schools and coJ- 
leges which desire the pecuniary assistance 
of the government, or the guarantee for effi¬ 
ciency and for the faithfid application of ap¬ 
propriated funds which such a supervision 
would afford.’' Such a course would at all 
events disarm the higher ranks, and deprive 
the Brahmins of much of their power. If, 
however, w’e would influence the social con¬ 
dition of the upper walks of Indian life, not only 
must Englishmen study the native tongues, 
English be extensively taught, and education 
in science and the arts be afforded with¬ 
out the least interference, direct or indirect, 
with the religion of the people, but tbe lite¬ 
rature of England must be made of easy 
access to those of the educated Hindoos who 
chose to make themselves acquainted with it. 
Indophilus has also put this subject in nu in- 
striictive form before his readers :—Another 
potent engine for the formation of the national 
mind is the construction of a vernacular lite- 
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rature of wliidi English viiW be the etorehouse 
of knowledge, and the Oliristien religion the 
source of inapiratiou. The importance of the 
Suilgar tongue* waa seen in our own Eefor- 
mation; and it ie a happy circumstance that 
the Braliminical and Mohammedan priest¬ 
hood. * in their desire to keep the people in a 
state of Ignorance, have left this ground nn^ 
occupied for us. The time and talent of 
India have been wasted to a surprising extent 
in learning words as distinguished from ideas. 
When the laws have been made accessible to 
the people by an intelligible digest, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persian, will cease to be studied, 
except for philological and antiquarian pur¬ 
poses, and the national mind will be set free 
for the cultivation of the spolcen languages of 
the governors and governed, which will be 
uuited by the bond of a comthon 2 ?rijited and 
written character.” As this is a queation to 
be settled very much by autliority, it will be 
desirable to confirm the views of Indophllus 
by the authority of othera. A contributor to 
a popular periodical makes the following phi- 
loBOpkical and practical remarks :—One of 
the characteristics which mark Christianity 
as the only universal, and therefore the ouly 
true religion, is that its requirements are em¬ 
bodied in general principles which are cap¬ 
able of varied application according to the 
circumstances of different climates and nations 
ill different ages of the history of the world. 
The present state of India illustrates this 
catholic wisdom, this liberty, wherewith 
Ohrist has made us free. In old Christian 
countries preaching to adults, in old heathen 
countries the education of the young, is the 
most direct and effectual mode of acting upon 
the population. It would be well it^ iustead 
of setting in motion against the popular reli¬ 
gions of India the stupendous machine of 
government, with the certainty of a fearful 
recoil, our people, acting in the spirit of tlieir 
Divine Master, would increase the lament¬ 
ably inadequate means of instruction and per¬ 
suasion furnished by the existing Bible, tract, 
and missionary societies, which are already 
possessed of a large amount of experience, and 
are capable of almost indefinite development. 
The following letter has reference to the de¬ 
voted exertions of a departed friend of native 
improvement, whose zeal we should do well 
to imitate, while we profit by the additional 
light which has since been thrown upon the 
subject :■—^ The Stddhautas f are very useful 
in their way, hut the real knowledge they 

* The word "priesthood” in connection with hloliam- 
inedimisiu ralist; he here used aa a syooDyme for minfsfry, 
ns properly the hlohaiimiedaiis have no priestjmod. 

t The are the comparatively modero and 

colightened Sanaedt treatises on natui^al science, while j 


contain is not to be compared with that which 
is to be found in the commonest English 
school-books, and, such as it is, it is mixed 
up witli the most egregvions errors. When 
the Siddhantas have once been used as an ar¬ 
gument against the Parayias, they have done 
all the good which is to he expected from 
them; and to print thcTU, circulate them, and 
encourage their study, in preference to more 
useful knowledge, ’would be decidedly mis¬ 
chievous. --*s prevailing error is, that lie 

gives an inordinate degree of attention to the 
instruction of the old, whose habits of mind 
, he can never effectually chang^e, to the negdect 
of the young, whom w^e can moidcl in any 
wniy we please. lie does not coimnence to 
instruct men till they have become confirmed 
in their prejudices, and then truly says that a 
vast amount of abstruse argument, drawn 
from ParamtSf Siddhantas^ (fee., is necessary 
to j^ersuade them, and that they set their face 
against every innovation. This must he an 
endless task. Instead of letting the old sys¬ 
tem die out, and planting a new one, he only 
lops off a few of the upper branches of the oM 
system, and so wo might go on from genera¬ 
tion to generation Avithout making any sen¬ 
sible progress. He seems to overlook the 
great truth that the rising generation becomes 
the whole nation in the course of a feiv years, 
and that if we desire to make any effectual 
change in the character of the people, Ave must 
take them Avhen they arc young, and train 
them in the way they should go. All our 
pains and money Avoiild then he Avell bestoAA’ed* 
W’e should have no prejudicea to contend 
with; Avc should have easily moulded minds 
j to deal with ; and we should raise upi a class 
of influential iutelligent youth, Avho, after a 
few years, would become the active propa¬ 
gators of our system. I cannot understand 
the policy of teaching a very infenor kind of 
learning AAdien it is in our poAver to teach a 
very superior one. I cannot imagine what is 
to be gained by expending our in earns on a far 
leas apt class of pupils Avhen we liave at our 
disposal another Avhose minds Ave can form 
from the very first to the entire exclusion of 
erroneous systems. The best use of commu¬ 
nicating Avith the old on literary and scientific 
subjects is to impress them Avith an opinion of 
the superiority of our learning, to overcome 
their prejudices against it, and to induce them 
to intrust their children to he educated by 
us.* ” Home of the most eultiAbated minds in 
the service of the Indian government look at 
the matter in the same Avay, and feel that the 
customs and manners of native India can only 
bo thus influenced. 

the Loiitum the uiiii]Jt3gati;d nbsiirtlllics of Use oJ J 

Hindoo systein. 
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Tlie course tlius recommended pcidectly 
reconcilable with a determined resolution to 
ignore caste; tliat is to say, ignore it by not 
interfering witli its practices among the na¬ 
tives in their relation to one another, and, 
at the same time, by never recognising its 
existence in connection with the government, 
but sternly to disown its justice, and morally 
to defy its power; but this must be accom¬ 
plished with prudence and care* The follow¬ 
ing extract from the Bonihai/ Telegraph and 
Courier is a specimen of the ultra and imprac- 
ticahle policy which some ot the Englisli in 
India recommend—a policy wdiich, indeed, 
might be successful if England could preserve 
a quarter of a million of European soldiers in 
India, but not otherwise:—There can here¬ 
after be no comniniiication betwixt light and 
darkness, and he who claims the privilege of 
being guided by ^native custom' must re- 
noimce the hope of European countenance or 
sympatlij. The Bengal mutineers liave done 
nothing more than indulge in the customs of 
their caste and country, and nothing beyond 
vAmi was sanctioned by custom and by creed. 
With men who think such things permissible, 
did opportunity occur, we can have no inter¬ 
communion wb at ever. From the perfect faci- 
lity with which infanticide. Suttee, stavery, and 
Thuggee, all great mstitutioiis of the country, 
have been put dowm, we have no doubt what¬ 
ever that half the other privileges and usages 
■we fear to meddle with would vanish were 
we only bold enough to face them. The use 
of greased eartridges, and the readiness with 
which all classes travel together by rail, add 
to our convictions on these subjects, A caste 
man and a native custom man, adverse as both 
must needs be to progress and to the advance¬ 
ment of the great human family, are the ene¬ 
mies of the commonwealth, and ought to be 
made to contribute many times more to its 
government than those who are its friends. 
AYere the highly ortliodox triple-faxed, struck 
from the list of justices and government-house 
visitors, and assured that public employment 
was not to be looked for by them, we should 
find caste vanish like smoke, the Brabmins 
most probably discovering, as in the case of 
Buttee, that the Veda^ and Bhasters were 
never in reality meant to have been inter¬ 
preted as they have hitherto been.” 

The difficulties attending an impartial ad- 
ininistration of the public fimds for purposes 
of civilisation and intellectual culture, so as 
not to excite the jealousy of the natives, and 
yet not to countenance their excessive dis¬ 
trust, or compromise our own dignity, many 
years ago excited the attention of men of the 
most ominent position in England, and espe¬ 
cially those upon whom serious responsibility 


devolved in connection witli this very ques¬ 
tion, It will be seen from the folloAving ex¬ 
tracts from the minutes of the general com¬ 
mittee of public instruction at Calcutta, 
between March, IS^lo, and February, 1838, 
that the inajoiuty of the committee was then 
alh^e to the considerations whicli now justly 
occupy public attention in this country. 

On the question vdiether chaplains should 
be admitted to be members of the local com¬ 
mittees :— 

Sir Eenjamiii Jlalkiu.—AttEiching the utmost import- 
auco to the veal imparbalfty of our coudiict, I believe that 
jnuch more liimii than good ia done by excessive sqneant- 
isliiiess, not ev^cn os to the appearance actuoliy exhibited, 
blit as to the iiotious that same stnf^iilnrly susideions per¬ 
sons may by some remote possibility entertain of appear¬ 
ances ivhieli do not really exist, 

Mr. Colvin.—I cntiiely agive with the president (Lord 
Macaulay) and Sir 13e»jamin Malkin. 1 eau only repeat 
JilacauJay’s words—I do not like gcDcral rtdes for 
cxcltidiug classes of people from our local committees/^ 
Kestrictious of this nature generally arise from oversCramed 
apprehetisions, aud tbcir ordinary resnlt is to excite ami 
condrni the feelings of distrust and divisioit, which, if not 
so recognised and sanctioned, would speedily be effaced by 
the influence of time and experieuee. Wo ought not to 
set the example of believing tliat the faith of a clergyman 
cannot be trusted. 

Ou the quest! ou whether au iufaut schcul 
at Goruckpoie should be assisted out of public 
funds:—' 

Sir Benjamin Malkin.—'fkcre remain a —'Apoli¬ 
tical jealousy “ of any tiling like conneciiou with systems 
or societies professedly Teligious. I have already stated 
liow' li itle this is applicable to the prcscii i ease. But I must 
say one word with rcfercucE to bis concluding observation, 
“ that it is not enough to be neuter in this great point of 
religious education ; we must also act so as to inspire the 
conhdent belief that we are what wc jjrofess to be, 1 
certainly do not believe that any body of men ever ycl got 
credit for neutrality by extending a discouragement to 
their own supposed opinions, which they did not apply to 
others—nor that thej' ever got credit for honestj- by hold¬ 
ing out that they w'cre not lit to be (rusted, Beal neu¬ 
trality must always before long he understood and confided 
in. But if the reputation of ueutinlity can only be secluded 
by n decided bias one way, it becomes lit for consideration, 
on one hand, how far those who do not feel that bias are 
justified ill assuming its appearance, and, on the other, how 
far the principle of eautiou is to be carried. There may 
be individuals among the native eommutiily who tlimk 
that every manifestation of interest in Christianity dis- 
qualilics the party exhibiting it from impartiality iu the 
conduct of education. Completely to satisfy this jealousy, 
our friend Mr* Trevelyan might he removed from the com¬ 
mittee as being too frequently seen at church, and known 
to be an. active member of some religions soekties, 'I'his 
is not likely he done j hut to do it, aud to allow our Mo¬ 
hammedan and Hindoo memhers to frequent their mosques 
aud perform their poojas without objection^ would not, 

* After Lord AYilliam Bentinck's resolution of the 7th 
of ilarch, 1S35, hy which the promotiou of European 
literature aud science was declared to be the great object 
of the British goverumentj liad hecu passed, Hindoo and 
Mohajniucdan geutkmeu w ere for tlio first tiinc appointed 
to be incnihcrs of the general comnnltee of public in* 
structiuu. 
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T lliiiil', be a bad iUiiitral-ioia of some tlieorica of osteu- 
aible neutrality . 

Sic Ckaiica Tievelyati.—From ibe courso whicli tkc 
Goriickpoie institutions have taken from tkeir commencc- 
nientj they ^vould seem to have estublislied (what I believe 
it woitld be very easy to establish everywhere) that most 
salutary uuderstanding and belief^ that it is perfectly easy 
for the same man to be sincerely attached to his religion^ 
and anxious for its diffusion by the usual and regular 
channels of missionary exertionj and yet to be strictly 
honest and trustworthy in the conduct of an institution in 
ivhich there is n complete exdusiou of every tendency to 
proselytism. 

A\ itU respect to the coiiliunally expressed ap]irehension 
of the effect likely to be produced In the minds of the 
natives, T hare a strong suspicion that we make the difh- 
cuUy for oiusclves, and that a steady perseverance in real 
impartiidityj without the squeamishness which exists about 
iraagined jealousies^ would leave ns in full possession of 
the eoufidcucc we enjoy, and avoid some important evils 
wiiich TTC incur. I do not believe that any set of men 
ever did good to themselves or others by continually pro- 
claimjtig that they were not fit to hs tmsfedj except^ in¬ 
deed, in eases wliere the proclamation ivas true. 

The cLarncter of the Inglier classes of 
natives is generally in every sense I>acl. They 
are licenttousj cruel, deceptive, super¬ 

stitious, shariug all the vices of the mass of 
the people, witliout the industry and loyalty 
which many of the poorer natives (who are 
cultix'ators) would practisej Avere it not for the 
had example set them by the Bi'ahmins, 
rajahs, and talookdars. This class has been 
until of late years pampered by the British 
government, to th.e disadvantage of the com¬ 
munity at large, and of the government itself. 
The celebrated despatoh of Ijord Ellenborough 
ill condemnation of Lord Canuing^s policy in 
Clide in IS58 seems to have been dictated by 
the same policy which actuated, or appeared 
to actuate. Lord CornAvallis, when he made 
the Bengal settlement Had Lord Canning, 
after the Indian mutiny, eonhseated the whole 
property of the faloolcdars of Oude, he would 
have simply dispossessed robbers of their 
plunder, and have taken oecasion to redress 
the wrongs and restore the rights of the nn- 
fortiinate and oppressed cultivators. This 
policy miglit have been impracticable, because 
of oiir weakness, as xvas the opinion of Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Oiitram, but it was neither 
unjust nor impolitic in itself. The following 
criticism from a periodical of 1858 upon tlic 
conduct and arguments of liord Ellenborough, 
and those who supported him in condemning 
the just policy of Lord Canning, is as correct 
as it is BeyeTG : —I^ord Ellenborough bids ns 
be tender of Hindoo gentlemen. What is a 
Hindoo gentleman ? Nana Sahib is a Hiu- 
doo gen tie mam General Sleeman describes 
the Hindoo gentleman in tlie country. The 
author of the Life and Court of an Eastern 
King describes the Hindoo gentleman in 
town. The Hindoo gentleman is a pictu- | 


resque, but not a very amiable or useful 
person. He has turbans and shawls, slippers 
and scimitars, elephants and horses, Imreins 
and divans. He has also the indolence of a 
glutted, or the fury of a famished wild beast. 
His relation to his less noble and interesting 
neighbours is that of a lion to the sheepfold 
or an eagle to the poultry-yard. He has no 
marketable value himself, and he destroys 
those who hax'e. The title-deeds and per¬ 
sonal appearance of the four-footed or feU" 
thered plunderers go for very little with the 
colonist. Why should greater consideration 
be extended to the featherless biped of prey 
by the victorious British government? We 
huYQ in India an industrious, wealth-creating 
population, topped by a corrupt,idle, and dis¬ 
affected aristocracy, \^'e are asked to imitate 
tbe Spartan policy of ruling the multitude by 
supporting the oligarch and tbe tyrant. We 
are asked, at the end of a war Avhich leaves 
ns in tbe position of our own Henry VII,, to 
rebuild the 1115 castles that defied the law 
under Henry HI. Has history imputed ^con¬ 
fiscation’ to the Hanseatic League for sweeping 
aw^a}^ tlie robber barons of the Rhine ? or to 
France for abolisliing the dey of Algiers? 
There are classes in the human as in tlie 
animal family which arc too costly and too 
mischievous to keep for mere sentiment. 
Tliere is always much to be said in favour of 
getting rid of them. They must take the 
consequences if they afford a good oppor¬ 
tunity. Wliy John Bright, of all men in the 
world, should sympathise with tliem in tlieir 
fall will probably exercise the acumen of 
future liistorians to discover, in like manner 
as the part played by Pcim in the court of 
James II." 

The conduct of Lord Canning very much 
resembled tliat of Sir Charles Napier upon 
the conquest of Scinde, who confiscated the 
property of the jagliires, which they held 
conditionally upon the will of the government, 
hut wliicli lie restored when punishment an- 
sAvered its end, and the submission of the 
vanquished was ostensible and complete. 
The proprietary right in the soil of Seinde 
W'as, at the date of the conquest, and still is, 
held by cultiAbators, farmers, or by AvhateA^er 
other name they may please to call land¬ 
holders. They held their land upon condition 
of paying to the government, as land-tax, 
rent, or revenue, one-third of the gross pro¬ 
duce of their estates; that is to say, Avlien the 
crop ripened, gOA^ernment agents w ere deputed 
to see it reaped, and the grain trodden out in 
the field; wLen trodden out, tlie entire heap 
AV’aa separated into tJiree portions, Avhereof 
the landholder, cultivator, &c., retained tw'o 
portions, Avliile the government agent carried 
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off the remaining portion^ a small and speci¬ 
fied quantity being taken in the first instance 
from every "portion to pay for the expenses of 
reaping. But as a correspondent of tlio Times^ 
qnite faTnillar with the subject, the other day 
remarked^ the government had to maintain 
an army, and this army was entertained upon 
qiiasi-fcudal principles, it being the leaders or 
officers who were paid not in money hut in 
kind. For instance, a chief came to the go¬ 
vernment. and said, "'I am prepared to enter 
your service, and to be always ready for 
action, with a hundred men: what pay will 
government give me?” Ooveniraent said, 
Your pay shall be so many bushels of grain. 
Take you, therefore, this title-deed, proceed 
into the district specified therein, and receive 
from the landholders (cultivators, proprietary- 
right, or usnfrocfc holders, or what you will) 
whose tax to government amounts to a like 
number of bushels, that tax or rent in lieu of 
government.” The jaghire man, tlien, was 
he who stood to the proprietary-right man in 
the position of government, and government 
had alienated to the jaghire man their tax 
claim over a specified area, in consideration of 
his military force being always ready when 
called upon. Sir Charles Xapier, when he 
conquered tlie couutiy, declared the rights of 
the old government to be transferred to the 
new government. One of these rights was of 
course the tax, for a longer or shorter period, 
alienated in favour of the jaghire men. 
Therefore these government liens upon the 
lands became liens of the English govern¬ 
ment. But in regard to the landholders, 
cultivators, proprietary-right men, or what 
not. Sir Oharles Xapier declared that private 
property should not be interfered There¬ 
fore there was no confisoatioii, unless tlirough 
eiTor, of any proprietary right. Subsequently 
Sir Charles Xapier, deeming it expedient and 
just to confirm the jaghire men in the go¬ 
vernment taxes alienated to them by the old 
government, called a meeting of all the feudal 
chiefs at Hydrahad, and added that those 
who tlien attended, and publicly tendered 
allegiance by a certain date, should receive 
fresh title-deeds, confii'ming them in their old 
government alienations. They came accord¬ 
ingly, and were confirmed; so that, while in 
Scinde, no proprietary, or, as it is commonly 
termed there, zemiudainy right, was ever in¬ 
terfered with, from the first, the Jaghire, or 
government alienations, were first declared in 
a general way to have reverted to the state, 
on the introduction of a new government, and 
were then returned to their holders, in virtue 
of these holders ceasing to be hostile to fiie 
new governinent. It is impossible not to 
identify the two policies. The zemiiidaiTy 
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class in Scinde was, as a wliole, no better than 
that of Oude, hut a hold policy, tempered 
with clemency, subdued in them the desire 
for insurrection, and caused tliem to feel that 
nothing but allegiance could secure their own 
interests. This is the true policy with the 
whole class. They are utterly unpatriotic and 
selfish. A correspondent of the Times from 
Western India describes correctly tlie people of 
India, and more especially tbe chiefs and great 
landliolders, and also our past, and wdiat must 
be our future, policy towards them, in tlie 
following paragraph :—Of the hundred 
miJIioii whom we govern in India there cer¬ 
tainly are not ten who could comprehend tbe 
possibility of a man concerning himself for 
the good of the country at large, or extending 
his regards beyond the circle of his kindred 
or friends. And y&t, after ali, the ingratitude 
and the cruelties which horrify humanity, and 
put the cannibal to shame, are plants of orien¬ 
tal growth, and which liavo always flourished 
in the East. The natives treat each other 
just as they have treated the English w^ho 
have recently fallen into their hands. Tliey 
have no idea of captivity, unless associated 
wdth torture or extermination. To burn or 
punch out the eyes, to hnvii the bowels out, 
are matters of everyday occurrence, from the 
earliest periods of their history down to the 
present time. The interposition of the Britiali 
government is being perpetually called upon 
to sliiekl the native subject from the inflictions 
of his sovereign or chief. M e have had 
within the past five years before us memorials 
from Batoda, from Kattiwar, from Ajmeer, 
Kotah, and other places in Eajpootana, all to 
the same effect; and if monstrous tyranny 
fell short of bodily torture or capital mfliction, 
it was to the British government that even 
this much of mercy was to be ascribed. The 
eyes of Europe Iiave now' for tlie first time 
been opened to the condition of India and 
the character of its people; and such things 
as tliose that until now’ have been of constant 
occurrence must never again be sufitered to 
appear. A stern iron despotism, never stoop¬ 
ing irom its dignity, or flinching from its 
duty, must take the place of that good-natured 
and well-intentioned combination of compro¬ 
mises, coercions, checks, and temporisings 
hitlierto looked upon as the masterpieces of 
an Eastern administration. Brooking no 
resistance on the part of those we rule, it will 
be the first duty of the rulers to provoke 
none; and exacting propriety in others, to 
show an example of unbending rectitude in 
ours elves. The time will come, but not now, 
when public employment and emoluments 
may be re-opened to the native; when it 
does arrive, the first test of his deserving the 
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countenance of the civilized is tlie renimcia- 
tlon of the badges of barbarism.” 

Hitherto the British government has shown 
great partiality to this class. In 1857 there 
were ^1082 Europeans and Indo-Britons in the 
uncoveiianted service of India^ and there were 
nearly as many natives—2846 being the num¬ 
ber, of whom 2560 were employed in the 
judicial and reveime service—proportion 
which shows the disposition of the govern¬ 
ment to encourage the natives, and make them 
sharers in official advantages; yet some of the 
most furions rebels of 18^7^ were native 
magistrates and assistant judges, while in all 
the operations in Ovide one of the chief diffi¬ 
culties of onr commanders ivas the connivance 
of the native police of every rank with the 
mutineers and revolted chiefs. 

An impression lias prevailed in England tliat 
much Indian stock was in the hands of Indian 
chiefs and rich native merchants. On the IStli 
of May, 1858, a parliament paper was pub¬ 
lished, which throws some light upon the (ques¬ 
tion as to the relative proportions in Avhich the 
territorial debt of India is held by natives and 
Europeans. Up to the 30th of April the 
returns present the respective totals, but for 
the last years no such particulars have been 
received, and the only material for forming 
an opinion consists in the amount of the sub¬ 
scriptions of each class of persons to the various 
new loans opened. In 1847 the total govern¬ 
ment debt in India was £36,536,083, of which 
£23,446,877, or about sixty-four per cent,, 
was held by Europeans, and only £18,089,216 
by natives. These figures show the holdings 
on the part of the natives to be smaller than 
has generally been supposed. There is no 
reason, how-ever, to believe that subsequently 
the proportion has been lessened. Of the sum 
of £9,600,280 subscribed to various loans up 
to May, 1857, the amount taken by Euro¬ 
peans has been £6,281.040, or about sixty- 
five per cent, against £3,319,240 by natives. 
As regards one other loan of £4,036,553 the 
respective figures are wanting* 

The main features in the social life of the 
princes and talookdars are cruelty, tyranny, 
rapacity, and licentiousness. In 1858 the 
following ivas communicated to the Poonah 
Observer :—It appears from the journal of 
a European traveller that a new and fearful 
mode of execution had been adopted by the 
King of Delhi. The instrument and process 
are thus described A box, each side of 
whicli is fifteen feet square, is constructed of 
timber, about eighteen inches thick, dove¬ 
tailed together, and braced wdtli iron rods. 
The outside of the bottom of the box is 
covered with a plate of beaten iron one ineli 
in thickiieBS. The interior is filled with per¬ 


fect cuhes of gianite, w*eiglung in the aggre¬ 
gate several thouBand tons. A machine is 
erected after the maimer of an ordinary pile- 
driver, hut of course on au enormous scale, 
and of tremeudous streugtlu The mass is 
raised by powerful machinery cast in Bir¬ 
mingham for the express purpose, though it 
is presumed that the machinist by whom the 
ivork was furnished had uo idea of the horrid 
purpose for whicli it ivas intended* The 
human victim is placed upon a block of granite 
of a corresponding surface buried in the earth 
immediately beneath the enormous mass^ and 
covered with a plate of iron. At a signal 
given by the vicramadack, the executioner 
touches a spring, the mass falls, and tlie vic¬ 
tim, crushed at once, is siiddeuly annihilated, 
and spread out like a sheet of pasteboard [ 
The huge weight being again raised, the flat¬ 
tened body ia withdrawn, and dried in the 
sun. When completely prepared, it is hung 
over the w-all of a imblic building, there to 
serve as a warning to the multitude*” 

The brutal tyranny and rapacity by which 
the chiefs, their soldiery, and the native 
headmen ” of tlie village communities, and 
many of the people, are characterised in their 
treatment of one another, is exemplified by a 
narrative of the state of the country on the 
hanks of the Jumna during the revolt of 1857. 
The Ilur'karu, a w^ell knowm Indian journal, 
assured its readers of the authenticity of the 
account. The sufferers were Bengalee pil¬ 
grims, and one might suppose their religious 
character and objects would have ensured 
them protection from their brutal and das¬ 
tardly plunderers"A few* months ago, 
some time before the breaking out of the 
mutiny at Meerut and Delhi, a number of 
peraons, chiefly Bengalee women, of respect¬ 
able families in this town, started on a pilgrim¬ 
age to the shrines of IMuttra and Brindabun, 
in three boats. They arrived at Allahabad 
without meeting with any impediment or ob¬ 
stacle, some days before the let of Joistee last, 
on which date they left that place, and entered 
the Junina* The mutiny of the third cavalry 
at Meerut, and of the regiments at Delhi, had 
then taken place, but they heard at Allahabad 
nothing of the affai]’, beyond that some dis¬ 
turbances had occurred at those places. Pro¬ 
ceeding up the Jumna for several days, they 
arrived at Humeerpore, the liead-c[uarters of 
the district, the authorities of which infoi ined 
them of the dangers of the trip up the river; 
but, on their perSsting to proceed, allowed 
them four guards to accompany them to the 
end of their jurisdiedon, strictly enjoining 
them on no account to cross the river, but 
always to keep along the Humeerpore hanlc 
of it. They got up with safety as far as 
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Miclireeporej wliers tliG guards left tlieiiij re¬ 
peating to tliem the injunctions tlicy liad 
already received. From tiiis latter place they 
proceeded up to a place called Simaralij a few 
miles above Cal pee, ^^utllout miicli serious 
opposition, as tlie country was tlien compara- 
ti V ely p eaceab le. T li is las t m entioned villag e 
stands on the bank of tbe river, to which they 
had been prohibited to go; but the boatmen, 
fancying that the navigation along it was 
comparatively easier, imprudently crossed 
over, and moored the boats, the number of 
which had increased to eight since they left 
Allahabad, on an adjoining cluir, for the pur¬ 
pose of cooking their food. Tliey had not, 
how^ever, been long there he fore tliey could 
see a party of four or five hundred ruffians, 
mostly villagers, armed with swords, latees, 
and muskets too, d esc ending down to the 
bIioto with an iuteutioii which they had no 
difiiciilty to conjecture. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, as the alarm had been given in time, 
they hastily got upon the boats anyhow they 
could, before the rascals could anive on the 
spot and seize the boats. The river at this 
place being very narroiv, the sliouting and 
yelling of these desperadoes, furious at losing 
their prey, brought out masses of yillagers on 
the other bank, to wliich the boatmen and 
the trembling, weak, and helpless pilgrims, 
were invited to come over, with offers of 
assistance and protection. But no sooner had 
they gone there than they found that these 
men were not a whit better than the fellows 
on the other hank; for their head man fold 
them in plain words that if they wished to be 
saved from being plundered and dishonoured, 
they must immediately paj^ down to him and 
his followers a handsome sum of money as the 
price of hia protection. Under these difficult 
and dangerous circimistauees they handed 
him six hundred rupees, upon which he agreed 
to follow them wdth his men along the shore 
down to Calpee, where they were assured 
tliey would find protection from the zemindar, 
wlio had declared himself the rajah of the 
district. They were told, besides, that tlie 
voyage further up was very dangerous, and 
that no less than twenty-nine boats, all filled 
with pilgrims like themselves, bad been some 
clays before plundered at Etawah, Accord¬ 
ingly the boats began to ply down, the head 
man and his men accompanying them along 
the hank, but what was their surprise when 
they saw fresh bodies of men appearing on 
both hanks, shouting to'^them in the most 
abusive and threatening language to lagow' 
the boats ■ the head man, however, he it said 
to his honour, still remained their Mend, and 
but for him they had certainly been lost; for 
he told the boatmen to disregard their threats, 


and use their utmost cxertious to carry down 
the boats till tliey reached Calpee, wddle be 
with his men employed some means to slacken 
the pnrsnit of those wdio were most furious 
for tlie prey. This, however, had tlie most 
fortunate effect of raising an altercation he- 
t\veen the two parties, wdiich enabled the 
fugitives to reach Calpee without further 
molestation. One fact ought to be stated 
liere very distinctly, that among the nifiiaua 
who had pursued them, setting all law at 
defiance, tliere wa^ perhaps not one mutinous 
soldier, but that they 'were all villagers and 
people living along the banks of the river. 
This proves very clearly, notwutkstandiag 
anything tliat may be stated to the contrary, 
that whole villages, at least in tliat part of 
the north-^vest, have turned rebellious, and 
done their best to disorganise the coiintrj'. 
These men, it can scarcely be denied, have 
done their best to overturn the authority of 
government, and have ia most cases cheer¬ 
fully obeyed the authority of any rebel zemin¬ 
dar wdio had ]>ower or influence enough to 
proclaim himself rajah. Arriving at last at 
Calpee, vainly hoping to see the cud of their 
troubles, the fugitives were immediately sur¬ 
rounded by bodies of bravoes, calling them¬ 
selves the rajah's men, who came ostensibly 
■witli the purpose of protecting them, hut 
really to see wdiat they could get* Here they 
were detained for nearly two months, during 
which ttine, though they were not much 
molested, they had the mortification of being 
spectators of many an atrocious act, the prin¬ 
cipal of ■which w’as the cold-blooded asaassi- 
imtloii of an European gentleman and his 
lady. IVlien the fugitives arrived at Calpee 
they were still Jiving, but only a few days 
after their arrival, wdien it is said a body of 
mutinous soldiers arrived at the place, those 
tw^o helpless persons w'ere murdered under 
circumstances too revolting to allow" for de¬ 
scription being given. {Suffice it to say that, 
under the lieat of a burning sun, both the 
gentleman and bis wife were made to run like 
horses up and down, till out of mere exhaus¬ 
tion they fell down half dead, ^Yheu a number 
of the bloody miscreants hacked them to 
pieces ■with swords. The bodies W’ere then 
throwm down the river like the carcass of an 
animal. It is unnecessary to state that while 
this is being ■written the writer is fervently 
praying to God that the government may soon 
be enabled to take the most terrible vengeance 
—a vengeance, the remembrance of which 
may last for centuries in the villages and 
hamlets of the north-w"est. At Calpee, too, 
the fugitives learnt with what feelings of 
hatred the people looked upon the English, 
and the desire prevalent among tlieni of ex- 
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tcrminatiiig tlic whites. One of them who 
had iinpradently said that he could speah 
English was hrought to a serioxis scrapej out 
of which he was extricated with no little dif¬ 
ficulty, They had with them several En¬ 
glish boohs, which the hoys used to read, and 
English shoes foi* their use, all of xrbich 
they threw' dow’u in the water. The self- 
styled Rajah of Calpee, they also learnt, had 
given orders in the bazaar to sell company's 
pice, which tliey call lad-slialiee^ at thirty- 
two gmidah^ for the rupee, that is to say at 
half tlieir value, and the old copper coins of 
tlie place, which they call hcdu^shahee, at 
ten gundalis for the rupee, a rate wiiich they 
never had. At Calpee the fugitives were 
joined by six of the twenty-nine plundered 
boats already spolccn of, xvhich had proceeded 
as far as Eta wall. From the people in them 
they heard most liorrid talcs. All the four¬ 
teen boats were then allowed to leave on the 
1st of August last, not before they had been 
searched, on the payment of a fine of twelve 
rupees for each of the first eight boats, and 
six rupees for each of the otlier six. As the 
river liad then risen, they descended very 
swiftly down, without daring to stop any¬ 
where; and, notwdthstanding the danger of 
the navigation in the Jumna, the boats were 
rowed even during the nights. When they 
arrived at Humeerpore they saw the bun ga¬ 
in xvs of the Europeans looted and hurnt, and 
the place in a state of complete disorganiza¬ 
tion, Further down Humeerpore, at a place 
called Churka Murka, the villagers fired on 
them from both sides, and even pursued 
them to some distance on their heavy boats 
called ImeJwvah. It was not, however, be¬ 
fore they arrived at Allahabad that they con¬ 
sidered themselves out of all danger. The 
party has recently returned to tow-n, having 
paid nearly one thousand rupees to difierent 
persons, as tlie price of their protection, as 
already stated,” 

The oppressions practised by the talookdars 
and zemindars xipon the ryots, is one of the 
most striking features of tlie cruel and grasp¬ 
ing dispositions of tlie Hindoo gentiT, Dr. 
Russell, tlieOude correspondent of the TimeSj 
represents the zemindar system as having 
preserved Bengal to the dominion of England. 
Certainly it may have contributed to do so, 
because the plunder and oppression of the 
class must perish before the arm of the mul¬ 
titude, xvere it not that Great Britain upholds 
it. Feeble as the Bengalee character is, sucli 
rapacity and tyranny as the zemindars of 
Bengal perpetrate, wotiM be resisted were it 
not for the powrer of England, whicli upholds 
the grievance. It xvould be impossible to 
give an adequate deseriptiou of the hardships I 
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□f the ryot class iiudor the zemindars and 
middlemen, l>y wliom they are rack rented. 
The Itw courts are constantly made, hy these 
tyrants, the instruments of their cruelty. In 
a single district there W'ei^o in one year thirty 
thousand prosecutions of ryots hy zemindars. 
Indeed the “land cases” in the courts of 
Bengal are overwhelmingly numerous. Mr, 
Capper alleges that eighty per cent, of the 
produce is xvrung from the WTOtclicd culti¬ 
vators, and Mr. Colebrooke avers that a man 
who renders one l:talf his produce in rent or 
tribute is worse off than a labourer in the 
same field, who receives only three pence per 
day. In other parts of India, wherever the 
zemindar system prevails, unless veiy pow-er- 
ful checks arc placed upon it, siimlar evils 
exist, and the native character displays itself 
in its full propoi'tions of cruelty and avarice. 
Whenever the law^ is administered by na¬ 
tives, or native police agents are employed in 
connection with magisterial functions, the case 
of the ryot is rendered still more miserable. 
Ill Madras toiture is a common means of 
w'ringing the last mite from the impitied suf¬ 
ferer. The company has, of course, discoim- 
teuauced this practice, and European judges 
and magistrates, as has been shown on a 
former page, do all they can to extinguish 
the practice, but the native magistracy and 
police arc easily mado the instruments of the 
zemindary hy bribes, and scenes truly “ hor¬ 
rible and heart-rending,” are of constant oc¬ 
currence. It is unjust to attribute the fault 
to the European collectors, as has been done 
I by certain agitators against the company at 
home. One w'ho knew India well, and has 
become an authority on Indian history, and 
the social condition of that country, thus 
writing of the vast number of tenants under 
the jurisdiction of a single collector (possibly 
one hundred and fifty thousand!) observes: 
—“ Not one of wdiom has a lease, but each 
pays according as he cultivates, and gets a 
croi>, and wdth reference to his cattle, sheep, 
and children, and each of whom gets a re¬ 
duction if he can make out a sufficiently good 
case. What a cry of agricultural distress and 
large families there would be in England or 
any other country under such a system! 
Would any farmer ever admit that his farm 
had yielded anything, tliathis cattle had pro¬ 
duced, or that his wdfe had not produced ? 
If the collector xvere one of the propliets, and 
remained in the same district to the age of 
Methuselah, he w'ould not be fit for the duty; 
and as he is hut an ordinary man and a 
foreigner, and continually changed, it would 
be strange if tlie native subordinates did uot 
do as they liked, and having the pow'er, did 
not abuse it. Accoidingly, it is generally 
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agreed that tlie abuses of the whole system, 
and especially that of remission, is something 
frightful; and that the opportanities of ex¬ 
tortion, peculation, chicanery, and intrigue of 
all lands, are unhounded/' * 

A common soiirce of oppression is the 
festival There are many occasions of fes¬ 
tivity which furnish an occasion for oppression 
on the part of the village headmen and 
officials. Birthdays, marriages, and various 
other events of a joyous nature, in the families 
of the Eemindars, middlemen, headmen, chiefs, 
tfec., are seasons of sorrow to the unfortunate 
cultivators, wdio must furnish dbtuahs for the 
great man’s festal enjoyment Every poor 
tenant furnishes some valuable present, in 
kind, according to his calling, or the parti¬ 
cular description of produce which it falls to 
his hard lot to raise. Thus, the ''oil-maker,’^ 
pro^ddes oil for tlie chief man's lamps; the 
milkmau brings his A^essels of milk; the 
farmer, his compliment of rice or Avheat; and 
every one who produces anything or possesses 
anytfiiiig must bring hia offering. All the 
subordinates of the magistrates and collectors, 
such as ncdh&y gomaUas^ and paiks^ levy their 
owni abwabs, and tlie miserable victims claro 
not even remonstrate, much less refuse. 
Every effort on the part of Europeans to 
protect the sufferers from these harpies have 
proved unavailing; their tyrants are their 
countrymen,’' who follows %vith a ferocious 
pursuit all the poor people wlio have any¬ 
thing left Avhich the zemindar or chief, or 
what else their oppressor may be called, has 
not taken aw^ay. In spite of the interference 
of the European officers, these imposts are 
exacted pitilessly. Means are always found to , 
intimidate the poor man from complaining, 
and generally his owni personal timidity and 
moral cowardice secure the Impunity of the i 
insolent official 

The higher classes of Hindoos, notwith¬ 
standing their rapacious desx)otiEin, are polite 
to the people. There are many foi^nis of 
courtesy customary on tlie part of the rich to 
the poor, and the chief to his followers. There 
are also man}’ Avaj-'s iii wdiich AAdiat appears to 
be a respectful personal concern for them 
is exhibited; and often there is justice be¬ 
tween one follower, or servant, and another 
Avhen the great man has no interest of his 
oAvii pending, or when neither party can secure 
by a bribe a judgment in Ins o^vn behalf. 

Many of the chiefs and the higher classes 
live ill luxury and sensual indulgence, 
although their habits of food are nearly as 
*. Camphell's Modem chap, vii, p. 861. 


simple as those of the poor, rice and other 
vegetables constituting their chief diet. 
The houses of the rich, except in a few great 
cities, are generally mean; but the rich mer¬ 
chants, paHicularly among the Parsees, in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Knrrachec, and some 
other places, live in fine edifices, furnished in 
the most costly manner, and with all the 
appendages of oriental splendour. The chiefs 
have their palaces, and maintain retainers of 
servants and guards in feudal state. The 
number of their retainera are soniefiiuea 
scarcely credible : the deposed king of ]>elhi, 
while a jDcnsioner of England, held a portion 
of the city called the palace, but which Avas a 
city in itself; liis relatives depending upon 
hia bounty were hundreds in number, and all 
these had servants, who, observing the rules 
of caste, required otliers to perform various 
menial offices for them. This is a specimen 
of the mode of life and kzy state of other 
princes similarly situated to the supreme 
poAA''er. The 5fana Sahib, Avbose atrocities 
have made his name so ignoble through the 
w'hole world, Imd at Bithoor, Oalpee, and 
other places in their neighbourhoods, tasteful 
residences, and maintained a style more in 
conformity wdth European tastes, while his 
notions of oriental grandeur were similar to 
those of other chiefs. There is alAvays a 
great reluctance on the part of deposed chiefs 
to diminisli the number of their retainers, and 
if their means are inadequate, their swarthy 
and tiirbaned followers are kept in a sort of 
dirty and ragged state, sometimes repulsive, 
and often ludicrous. Over these wretches 
the fallen cliioftains tyrannise Avith all the 
unqualified despotism of the East, and yet 
they Avill espouse tJie cause of the meanest, 
or most reckless of the gang, Avhose pilfering 
fingers or too ready sw’ord may have brought 
liim to trouble, as a trespasser upon the domain 
of other chiefs, abject or regimnt, or of the great 
chief ''the company sahib." The ninnbei of 
tliese deposed chiefs, supreme in pride, am¬ 
bitions of p^oAver, filled w-ltb the greed of 
territory and of jewels, with enormous 
harems to support, and lawless robber fol¬ 
lowers to protect and feed, had so increased 
of late years by our various annexations, that 
a poAverful element of treason was created and 
fostered in the midst of Indian society. Like 
tigers imperfectly chained they at last broke 
loose, and rushed forth to their oavii destruc¬ 
tion, hut not until they had Avet their fangs 
Avith the blood of the brave and good, and 
sent thousands and thonsands to a dark and 
dreadful doom. 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

THE SOCIAL CONDITION OP INDIA {Conlimed). 


The social conditions of the rich and poor, 
although widely separated iu some respects, 
especially by the bonds and barriera of caste, 
ns the foregoing pages ehow, have of course 
common characteristics from the induenee of 
siiperstitioTiB to which both arc subject, the 
common effects of climate, the traditions of 
race alike affecting tliem, and that mysterious 
orientalism w^hich all through Asia forms 
certain customs, and inspires a certain tone in 
connexion with all castes, classes, and races. 
The leading moral attributes of the masses 
are not better than those of the chiefs, not¬ 
withstanding that the opportunities of ty¬ 
ranny and licentiousness might be supposed 
to indurate the hearts and enervate the minds 
and bodies of the former, so as to stamp upon 
them, on the whole, a Tvorse impress of 
character ; but the lower orders are as ready 
to inflict upon others the very tyrannies of 
which they complain themselves, whenever 
fortune gives them the oppovtuuity; and 
there is not a piece of plunder, which evoked 
their own protests and griefs, which they will 
not perpetrate upon men in like situations, if 
chance gives them the power. The peasant, 
%vho has heen tortured by the revenue officers 
of Madras, if he himself gains the office of a 
policeman, or assistant in any form to a col¬ 
lector, will immediately inflict the very evils 
against which he has for years supplicated 
redress. The chiefs and high-caste op¬ 
pressors are but conspicuous samples of those 
who groan beneath their sway. The great 
Duke of Vhllington, one of the closest ob¬ 
servers of human cliaracfcer, formed an opinion 
of the sepoys and people of India the most 
unfavourable. Writing to his brother (Lord 
Morningtoh), in 1707, he says—and the 
passage is curious and Instructive at the pre¬ 
sent time—The natives, as far as I have 
observed, arc much misrepresented. They 
are the most mischievous, deceitful race of 
people I have seen or read of. I have not 
yet met wdth a Hindoo ivko had one good 
quality, even for the state of society in his 
ow^n country, and the Mussulmans are worse 
than they are- Their meekness and mild¬ 
ness do not exist. It la true that the feats 
wdiich have been performed by Europeans 
have made them objects of fear; but wherever 
the disproportion of numbers is greater than 
usual, they iiuiformiy destroy them if they 
can, and in their dealings and conduct among 
themselves they are the most atrociously 
cruel people I ever heard of, TJiere are two 


circumstances in this country which must 
occasion cruelty, and deceit, and falsehood 
wherever they exist. First, there is a con¬ 
tempt of death m the natives, high and low’- 
occasioned by some of the tenets of the re¬ 
ligion of both sects, W'hich makes that punish- 
ment a joke, and I may say an honour, in¬ 
stead of what it is in our country. All our 
punishments almost are the same, excepting 
imprisonment and whipping, wliich occasion 
loss of caste ; and are, therefore, reckoned too 
’ severe for the common crimes for wdiich we 
inflict them at home. The punishments of the 
Mussulman governments arc precisely in the 
same state. The Hindoos don*t care for 
them, excepting the}^ occasion loss of caste; 
and the Mussubnana are now so nearly Hin¬ 
doos that they have not a better effect upon 
tbem. Secondly, there is no punishment for 
perjury either in the Hindoo or Mussulman 
]aw% Their learned say that God punishes 
that crime, and thereforo man ought not; 
and as oaths are notwithstanding administered 
and believed in evidence, no man is safe in 
his person or property, let the government be 
ever 60 good. The consequence of all is, that 
there is more perjury in the towui of Calcutta 
alone than there is in all Europe taken toge¬ 
ther, and in every other great town it is the 
same," ^ 

It was not likely that a people of such a 
character would either manfully resist op¬ 
pression, or faithfully serve an enlightened 
government The sepoy revolt proves 
nothing against this assertion, for the re- 
volters bad been taught and disciplined by 
Englishmen, and must have drawn something 
of military pride from their teachers. Tlie 
writer of a recent popular pamphlet truly 
observes, “ Although much has been said to 
the contrary, there is no good reason for be¬ 
lieving that the people of India of the pre¬ 
sent day differ, in any material respect, from 
those who, eighteen hundred years ago, met 
Alexander the Great on the banks of the 
Hydaspea. They have for a long series of 
ages been subjected to dynasties, in the esta¬ 
blishment of which they have Lad no manner 
of influence, but under W'hicb they have fre¬ 
quently suffered the extremes of cruelty and 
oppression. Those dynasties have been fre¬ 
quently overturned and new’ ones set up; not 
by any efforts on part of tlie people, hut by 
the invasions of strangers, or by the treachery 

* Despufc^es of ihe Duke of Welhnip* 

ion. Edited by the present Date. 
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of tlw 3 relations or servants of tlie reigning 
—wboj having in ai^gnrated their success 
by indiscviminate massacres, tortures, and 
spoliation, px’oceedcd to govern as their prede¬ 
cessors had governed, without uuicli reference 
t o sen s e, jnstic e or hum aui ty. Polit ically, th ey 
may also be divided into two great classes, 
those who live by work and those who do 
not* The latter, quite insignificant in point of 
numbers, had, until the establishment of the 
British power, always been the scourge and 
terror of the former. The quiet, hard-work¬ 
ing tillers of the ground, the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water, seem never to have 
offered any effectual resistance to the tyranny 
and cruelty of the idle, dissolute, rapacious, and 
merciless poltroons, whose abominahle cruel - 
ties and abject cowardice have recently ren¬ 
dered the name of sepoy for ever execrable.'' 

The poor of tlie agricultural districts are 
generally regarded as more moral, social, 
and happy than those of the great cities. 
Certainly, they are exempt from the tempta¬ 
tions wliich abound in the latter, and which 
the presence of European soldiers, sailors, and 
traders do not always decrease; hut as in 
Englaiid Tve do not, on the whole, dud the 
agricultural population more virtuoiia and 
honest, neither is it so in India, aud the rela¬ 
tions of the cultivators of the soil to those 
from whom they hold it, frequently, as has 
been already shown, create occasions of wrong¬ 
doing altogether peculiar to the country* 
Life in the Mofussil,'* either for European or 
Indian, rich or poor, is very far from being 
an exemption from temptation. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that w’herever 
native Christians are numerous, the morale 
of tlie people is better than wliere the poimla- 
tioii is not Christian* hut it is alleged that the 
2:)h^siqiie of the Christian population is inferior, 
a statement of whicli no sufficient proof hag 
been afforded; tlie Christian population, 
except in some districts of southern India, is 
too limited to ’warrant such an allegation. 
Although generally living 311 groups, their 
presence gives a moral tone to the iieiglibonr- 
hood, or at all events, they maintain a dis¬ 
tinctive social character themselvea. There 
are no returns by census absolutely to be 
relied on, but the impossibility of pronoimcing 
an unfavourable judgmeut upon the physical 
qualities of the Christian uatives as the result 
of a perfect induction, may be seen by 
giving the Christiau census in one of the 
non-rG^iilatiou provinces as a specimen. 
According to the last account taken, the 
Christian population of the Pimjaub consisted 

^ aejjoys are not always recnaited from Ike nmi- 
vrorking dassea, but in the Bengal army they generally 
were. 


of European males of fifteen years and up¬ 
wards, 270; females, ditto, 2G2 ; male chil¬ 
dren under lo years, 184; female, ditto, 
ID3* Eurasian males of 15 yeai's and up¬ 
wards, 201; females, ditto, 205; maie chil¬ 
dren under 15 years, 125 ; female, ditto, 174. 
Xafcive males of 15 years and upwards, 88 ; 
females, ditto, 70; male children under 15 
years, 53; female, ditto, 71. This is ex¬ 
clusive of military and covenanted officers, 
soldier-s, and camp follou'ers. 

It may, lioivevcr, lie affirmed that, both 
morally and phy.sically, tlie half-caste Por¬ 
tuguese are among the lowest specimens of 
humanity in India* 

The huts of the cottiers are generally very 
wretclied, and their temporal condition ex¬ 
tremely squalid. Tim hut is generally 
Situated in a small patch of garden, fenced 
vdth bamboo, or it may be a loose wall, not 
dissimilar to those w’hich bound the cottier 
farms of the west of Ireland. It consists of 
two small rooms, a roof of jungle -sticks aud 
leaves protects it from the suu and rains. 
It depends upon the terms of the holding as 
much as upon the. disposition of the holder, 
how far any signs of taste prevail. In some 
places, particularly near Madras and in the 
Deccan, the abodes of the occupiers are 
prettily concealed by foliage, which extends 
its graceful shade, protecting from the torrid 
sun. \Mien these cottages are placed near 
a cooling spring, and the wild dowers aud 
flowering shrubs of the Deccan are en¬ 
couraged, the cottage site is often sweetly 
retired and attractive. 

Generali}^ the interior of the cot is ns 
wetched as the exterior. The cottage itself 
is often built with mud, although sometimes 
bamboo or brandies liave a large share in the 
materials of tlie construction. The floods are 
mnd, and rushes are generally scattered over it 
'—a luxury wliieh, although often ’within reach 
of the Irish peasant, lie does not Beem even 
to think of. The furniture of the Hindoo 
cottage home is as scanty as that of his Celtic 
brother in the far West. A few earthern 
vessels suffice to hold water or to aid in cook¬ 
ing, although sometimes vessels of brass and 
copper arc in use. The only seat is a single 
bamboo stool, and mats made of rushes, 
which serve also for beds* The broad leaf of 
the palm and the banana serves very well in¬ 
stead of plates or dishes* 

The dress of the people is very scanty. 
Children are seldom clad at all until they arc 
nine years of age; and when it is remem¬ 
bered how early maturity talvCS place in tliat 
precocious climate, females often marrying at 
eleven, this arrangement does not spealt well 
I for the social taste of the natives, who, how- 
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ever poor, could obtain soiiio slight covering 
for their children such as they procure for 
themselves. The men wear a single piece of 
elotlij made of calico and well bleached, 
rouml the loins. Sometimes the cloth is dyed, 
after the ancient manner of staining, but 
seldom of more than one colour, whicli is 
according to the taste of the wearer. YelloAv 
or orange is a very favourite colour, and so is 
a bright vci Diillion. When a feast or a reli¬ 
gious ceremony is attended additional apparel, 
consisting of a scarf, is worn. The women 
wear a long piece of rery white cloth, wrapt 
in easy folds around them, so as to display 
any grace of figure the wearer may possess. 
There is, ho^vcyer, a iiegUge air about tbe 
matrons which mesdemotselies do not ajfcct. 
In some parts of the south the young females 
of the Brahmin caste, however poor, often wear 
their robes, of the purest white, most tastefully 
and modestly, yet disclosiug figures of perfect 
Bjmxmetiy and beauty. There are of course 
classes superior to tbe above scattered over 
the laud; heads of villages, district function¬ 
aries, and dwellers in small towns, who pre¬ 
tend to somewhat of Hindoo gentility, whoso 
wives and danglitcrs dwell in distinct apart¬ 
ments, whose sleeping cotton mat is a little 
more showy, whose waist-cloth is whiter and 
more copious, whose earthen drinhing vessels 
arc transformed to utensils of brass, who dine 
off real plates of clay, and do not tremble at 
the names of zemindar” and “ burrah sahib. 
Uncaued for, low in tlie scale of humanity, 
removed from all softening or ennobling in^ 
Alienees, the licight of their enjoyment, all 
that they value, is a carouse at the festival of 
some repulsive deity, or their midday gossip 
and hookah xvith tlie heads of tlieir village 
tinder the cool shade of a banyan-tree. Home 
duties and domestic happiness are words 
xvithout meaning in their ears; tlieir wives 
and daughters have no social status, no educa¬ 
tion; they are simply necessary pieces of 
human furniture for the physical uses of man, 
and whose sole destiny is to raise families, to 
boil rice, and finally to die. The mode of life 
of the Indian ryot is one of extreme simplicity, 
amounting but too often to misery, the result 
of an outxvard eontiniial pressure kept on him 
by the zemindar and others of that class. Tbe 
members of a family dwell with each other from 
grand father to grandchild with patriarchal con¬ 
tented ness—one leafy roof, one bamboo wall, 
s he] ter in g old and young, the toiler and the 
tariyer; happy if the simple meal of roots 
and grain comes at the appointed time,— 
happy now and then to snatch a mouthful of 
forbidden rice ft oin tbe fields their hands dll'- 
tivatc for the tax-farmer,—bapjjy if at harx est 
* threat Eaglisii) master* 


time all that crop be not wrung from them iii 
rent and usury.^ 

The whole social life of India is influenced 
by caste, x^part from its direct religious and 
political distinctions and effects, it gives lawn 
to the inter course of the people in every grade 
and condition of life. Men may not touch 
one another, come near one another, pray even, 
in one another’s presence, under innumerable 
conditions prohibited by caste. It is of serious 
consequence to a man in some parts of Madi as 
if he Yenturc nearer to a Brahmin than the 
mmiber of yards or feet prescribed to Ids caste. 
In diet, more tlian in any other case, caste 
creates .social indignities, inconveniences, and 
difficulties. No man will recline upon the 
same mat at food with another of inferior 
caste. To eat Irom tbe same plate is an 
uttermost defilement; lienee the Brahmins 
often gather fresh leaves for tbe purpose, to 
prevent the contamination of even a touch by 
the hand of an inferior. In journeying the 
members of the first three castes—Brahmin, 
military, and mercantile—are frequently ob¬ 
liged to cook their own food, from the fear of 
ceremonial defilement, by persons of an infe¬ 
rior caste Laving any participation in the 
cooking. 

The bazaars constitute an imposing feature 
in the civic social life of India. Every toler¬ 
ably large collection of bouses has a bazaar 
connected witli them. Sometimes a mere 
shop represents the marketplace of the village ; 
perhaps it is represented by what the Ameri¬ 
cans would call “ a store.” In populous places 
there will he a street or range of sheds which 
bears the imposing designation of bazaax\” 
liice, corn, ghee, honey, earthen and brazen 
vessels, calicoes, arms, sweetmeats, armlets 
and anklets of brass, turbans, tobacco, liemp 
for smoking, betel, cocoa-nut, and a few 
trinkets, furnish the magazine of commerce 
disidayed in these places. In the large cities 
tlie bazaars are often splendid, comprehending 
streets and squares within their confines* In 
these are displayed fruits and confectionery, 
arrack, ghee, rice, turbans, shawls, muslins, 
bracelets, carved work in pith and ivory, 
polished brass and copper cooking utensils,Be¬ 
nares jewellery, genis and precious stones from 
tbe Indian diamond mines, and from Birmab, 
Siam, and Sumatra, siflrs, leather, lac, cochi¬ 
neal, nitre, tobacco, pearls fiom the Persian 
Gulf and Ceylon, the prized cocoa and betel- 
nuts, jewel-hi!ted swords, and firearms richly 
carv^ed and inlaid. The luxuries of India 
proper, of the neighbouring peninsula and 
islands, and tlie useful wares of Europe, are 
artistically arranged, and their sale urged by 
every oriental device. In tliese bazaars may 
* liise md FwfjrQ^s of the Frituh Indian 
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Pe seen the fa&Lion of tlie neigliboiuliood^ 
idle loungers ancl the hiisineBS men, the city 
shai']:>eT and the gaping peasant, whose eyes 
are filled with wonder; the martial hiit hriital 
looking sepoyj insolently strutting about ; the 
old Indian officers, quietly conversing, or 
bearing themselves as if they had chosen a 
motto from Horace—" admiTa7*i!'' the 
voiing cadet from Addiscombo and Obatham 
or tlie young civilian from Haileybnry (now 
dissolved) gazing I’^-ith eagerness upon all lie 
sees, ready for a lark or a purchase, to play 
the gallant, be taken in by a Farsee, or prove 
his ignorance of the orient by some mat d 
propoj adventure. 

The bazaars must not he confounded with 
markets, of which many are lield throughout 
tlie country at intervals. The bazaars are 
standing marts, open at ali times for the sale 
of goods, or the gratuitous dispensation of 
gossip. At the markets more may be seen 
of the country people, who croud in with 
tbeir vendahle produce. Bullock carts, laden 
with rice or grain, men and women bearing 
baskets of fruit or vegetables upon their heads, 
jialanquiii bearers seeking employment, or 
carrying a fare, as we in tlm West would say, 
crowd the narrow streeks, and cause the city 
to resound wuth discordant noises. The cries 
of the carriage drivers, the shouts of the loaded 
water-carriers, the moaning heavy song of the 
palanquin bearers, the screaming of children, 
the lowing of cattle—these, with the dust, 
and heat, and glare of pent-tip, badly-paved 
carriage ways, make up a scene anything but 
pleasing to a European traveller. 

Fairs are distinct from markets. They 
occur less frequently, and not in great cities 
so often as in their neighbourhood, or in the 
vicinity of some famous gliaut, temple, or 
mosque. Markets are often held in the fairs, 
and there is always a bazaar established pro 
tempore^ even when there is one in the 
neighbouring city; hut the main objects of 
the assemblages are religion and jileasure. 
Oenerally a strange exhibition of humanity is 
presented by the blending of gain, fanaticism, 
sensual pleasure, and idle pastime. In one 
direction an eager bargain is driving by a ' 
trader wdiose lips are filled with the current 
phrases of religion; the priests and Brahmins 
are trading, wuthin the most sacred precincts, 
in the bodies and souls of the people; fierce 
mendicants occupy prominent place a, invoking 
and almost menacing aid, or exhibit their 
sores and decrepitude wdth all the silent his¬ 
trionic effect of such actors; the thorough¬ 
fares are thronged with w eary pilgrims; the 
swing plays, and numbers of miserable fana¬ 
tics, with hooks thrust through their flesh, are 
whirled round; some pompous ceremonial 


proceeds, glittering with the glare of barljaric 
Eastern finery; the rude tom-tom heating, 
other instruments mingling in the repulsive 
din; and, above all, the shouts of idolatrous 
fanatics make the air ring w^itli their impmo 
joys: and, alas! amidst all this babel of 
eights and sounds, this wuld variety of human 
sin and liuman folly, victims are immolating 
I themselves by some ingenious torture, or be¬ 
neath some ponderous idol greedy of human 
victims, or with a sliout of frantic entlnieia&m 
some aspirant for purification and eternal bliea 
leaps into the rivei' sacred to his god, or some 
forlorn maiden sinks with a sigh beneath its 
devouring w’aters. Such are the actualities 
of a great Indian fair, blended with the fes¬ 
tivities of some commemoration, and held in 
tlie precincts of a reputed lioly place. The 
holier the reputation of the place in India, 
the more sordid the worldliness, obscene 
the impurities, and sanguinary the cruelties, 
connected with its resort. 

The position of w^oman in India has engaged 
the attention of Christians and philantbropists 
much of late years; nor have the efforts of the 
missionaries, particularly iu the non-regulation 
provinces, been in vain in their endeavours to 
obtain opportunities for the education of 
young females. Generally the women are 
liorribly oppressed in every stage of life; 
often, bo^vever, the infant is condemned by 
her sex to be murdered by parental hands. 
Tlie code of Menu particularizes with great 
nicety the relative position and duties of the 
woman, but it is not so precise as to the duty 
of man in reference to woman, although 
various regulations are laid down to guide 
liim. These are generally based in a kind¬ 
ness mingled with contempt, bearing no resem¬ 
blance to the beautiful theory of the New Tes¬ 
tament, according to wdiich the husband is to 
' treat his wife as a vessel of fragile construct.ion, 
delicate form, and honourable use, with ten¬ 
derness and respect. The code of Menu en¬ 
joins that, ivhilo the husband maintains a 
strict authority, he is to leave the wife “at 
her own disposal in innocent and lawful re - 
creations, and to keep her constantly supplied 
witli food, ornaments, and apparel, at festivals 
and jubilees/' The wife^is commanded in the 
most unqualified language to be obedient to 
her husband, to give herself up to household 
duties, preparing daily food, and especially 
seeing to cleanliness in the utensils by which 
it is cooked. She is to be modest, chaste, and 
a keeper at home—very much like the obli¬ 
gations imposed upon her by the Ne^v Testa¬ 
ment. The laws of Menu are particular in 
enjoining home duties and a love of lionie, 
the cultivation of tlie domestic virtues and 
family ties. On the whole the Hindoo 
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woman has much better performed her part 
than her husband, who exereiaes a lordly 
tyranny, and constrains an animal Bubmiasion, 
The laws of Menu do not doom the woman 
to absolute seclusion; and in most of the 
conutries contiguous to HindostaBj at no period, 
remote or recent, ’were women shut up en¬ 
tirely from general inter course. Still, from 
remote antiquity the practice of the Indians, 
especially of the better classes, has been to 
CO ntract the libe r ty of femal e s oci etDuri n g 
the sway of the Mohammedans it became 
customary altogether to confine tlie women, 
or only to allow them to appear abroad at¬ 
tended and veiled* The custom became much 
what it is in the Turldah empire among its 
Mohammedan subjects. It is a painful fact, that 
the woman is even more I’eady in some cases 
than her hnebaiul to devote her female infant 
offspi'ing to death. If it he agreed by the 
parenta to preserve the female child, and sick ¬ 
ness should befall it, she will probably take it 
to the bank of some river, and leave it there 
to die, or to be washed away in the stream, 
or devoured by alligators; the tender ties of 
maternity are torn by the superstition of her 
cruel, idoiatrons religion. To have more than 
one daughter growing up in the family, unless 
where very ricb, is deemed injurious in various 
ways, the respectabiUty of a family being 
made known by a daughter's dower. This 
reputation suffers if that be small, as it must 
be where the family means are moderate, and 
the daughters mimeroua; hence the destruc¬ 
tion of many — pride, caste, and contempt 
for woman, all operating to consign the 
female infants to death. The mother of a 
family is even more remarkable for the con¬ 
tempt in ’v^diich she holds her sex than the 
father is; and the pride she feels in an exag¬ 
gerated dower for the daughter permitted to 
survive exceeds that wliich he feels. Some¬ 
times, under the influence of these feel¬ 
ings, all the female children are destroyed 
except one; and if she is carried a^vay by 
disease, the grief of the parents and brothers 
is most poignant, and they give it vent in all 
the intensest forms of oriental extravagance : 
their pride is wounded, their selfishness 
mourns. It must not, however, be supposed 
that daughters ore brought up cruelly, because 
of the contumely heaped in so many ways 
upon the sex; on the contrary, those who are 
not made the victims of infanticide are reared 
tenderly and lovingly, except so far as custom 
and necessity may consign them to severe and 
early toil 

There is a very strong prejudice against 
the education of woman. This lias existed 
in the native mind from a remote anti¬ 
quity, and is no doubt one of the causes of 


the deterioration, religions, moral, and social, 
which came upon the primitive life of India. 
Both parents are oppiosed to placing the 
daughters on an equality of intelligence, 
or on an equality in any way, with the 
sons. When the more enlightened Hindoo 
families have been remonstrated with upon 
the subject by missionaries and other Euro¬ 
peans, they have expressed sm prise, and 
asked with unaffected wonder what good 
could possibly come of a woman knowing 
anything but her duty to her hushand. The 
mothers treat %vith playful derision the idea 
of their daughters becoming the subjects of 
school instruction; and the fathers point to 
the expense that would in such case be fruit¬ 
lessly incurred. If the parents do give their 
consent, it is much in the same spirit that 
they would give their daughter a trinket, a 
toy, or some finery of apparel, not essential 
to her condition. Even the native press has 
treated with mockery the subject of female 
education, and has stirred up the prejudices 
of both heathen and Mohammedans, by repre¬ 
senting the English zeal for inetructing ’women 
as having its origin in a feeling less noble 
than a desire to elevate them or extend intel¬ 
ligence. In spite of all these obstacles, this 
most important instnimentality for the civili¬ 
zation of India is gaining ground. Parental 
love, the importance attached to female edu¬ 
cation by the ruling race, and a vague notion 
gradually gaining access to the mind of the 
people that some temporal advantage w^onld 
ensue to their children, cauBes the matter to 
he more favourably thought of tiian hereto¬ 
fore. The native Christians in the Madras 
presidency are extremely aoiicitons to have 
their female children instructed; the half- 
caste Portuguese, vho are to be found in all 
the presidencies, are ceasing to be indifferent 
to it; the wealthy Parsees in Bombay have 
frequently entered earnestly Into conversation 
and conenltatioii with Europeans in whom 
they confided as to the best mode of accom¬ 
plishing such a ■work. TJie Parsces are very 
careful as to the seclusion of their females, 
but frankly confess that if Lidia is to advance 
in civOizatioHj woman must have greater free¬ 
dom ; that it is impossible for Europeans to 
multiply in India, and their w'oiuen enjoy 
liberty, confidence, and respect, without the 
fact telling upon the relations of the sexes 
in the Indian population; that it is well to 
prepare in time for a change that will sooner 
or later assert itself; and that the education 
of the Avomen in India, according to their 
rank in life, under European training and 
mstniction, is the only w’ay by wliich such a 
change can come to pass beneficially to the 
n ail on an d t o the worn en of In d fa. A mon g the 
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Beagakes, especially in Lower Boagal, where 
the people are not martial^ hni of a peaceahle 
il is position, and desirous of cultivating the 
arts of trantiuil life, it has been popular for 
some years to teach the gii'ls in a ianiily to 
read; and of late years permission has been 
conceded for their instruction in writing. 
This was slowdy given: a superstitions alarm 
that something very serious might come of it 
if woman were allowed this mysterious accom- 
plishnient seemed to pervade the minds of 
most classes. In Pegu, Tenesserim, and 
lilartaban, -where the Buddhist religion offers 
a less obstructive opposition to the instruction 
of woman, considerable progress is being made 
in overcoming prejudice and teaching the 
infant daughters of the people. 

However disheartening the oriental preju¬ 
dice against the education of the rising female 
gene rat ion, there is no reason for despairing 
of succees if government and the voluntary 
efforts of Christiana are persevering and en¬ 
lightened. It must not be forgotten that even 
ill Europe womau does not hold her true 
place, nor is she treated in England -with 
justice and equality, Ko Btrangcr visiting 
England could fail to observe that -woman is 
allowed more liberty than equality- Sons 
are generally treated in Englieli families with 
more consideration and respect ; and among 
the lower classes even with more tenderness. 
English i>areuts are almost invariably more 
j}roud of their sons, even where unmarked by 
any quality entitling them to the partiality 
u'ith which they are regarded; and tins may 
be seen, too, wdiere the daughters of the house 
are cultivated, clever, prudent, and fair, 
every w^ay superior to their hr others. The 
law of primogeniture fosters this partiality 
for the male members of the family, and leads 
to the inequitable distribution of property 
between sons and daughters, so characteristic 
of English family history, Hot only among 
the landed aristocracj^, but in London among 
the commercial, and in the north of England 
among tlie manufacturing classes, there is an 
ambition to place the eons in a superior pecu¬ 
niary position, aud this feeling is carried to 
an extent not only unjust hut sometimes even 
cruel. If in Europe, except in certain sec¬ 
tions of the Celtic and Scandinavian races, 
there yet remains so strong a disposition to 
place women in an unduly inferior place in 
the social scale, it is not’matter of either sur¬ 
prise or despondency to those who wish to 
elevate the women of India, if they find that 
this old oriental pTejiidice there but slowly 
gives way. That it does give way, not only 
as regards education, but in other particulars, 
all who have studied Indian history and 
Indian manners must be aware. The social 


degradation of w^omen in India is not so pro¬ 
found no^v as when the English set foot upon 
the soil of India, The Portuguese, aUliongh 
effecting no other good, set a better ex¬ 
ample in this particular than the Indians had 
previously seen. Even Avliere the Portuguese 
established their settlements, tlih exclusion of 
v'omeii from social riglits was not so in¬ 
exorable as it had been ages before. If the 
people and government of England persevere 
in their efforts to ensure Becurlty for the life, 
education for the mind, and respect for the 
social status of woman, a powerful inroad 
will have been made upon the harbarons 
iisuages of oriental social life* 

One obstacle to female education in India, 
is early mam age. Frequently at ten years 
of age this ceremony takes place, Tlie an¬ 
cient ceremonials ircre miicii more solemn 

( and rational than those now in use, ivhich 
are simple aud almost silly, T'llien tlje 
proper moment arrives, after the adjustment 
of ail prelimiuariGs, the biidc takes seven 
paces, in a peculiar form and with certain 
circumstances of attendant ceremonial; -when 
the seventh pace is made the step is taken for 
life, the maiTiage is valid and indissoluble, 
Tlie extravagant outlay on marriage occa¬ 
sions has heen noticed in chapters devoted to 
districts and cities, especially in those de¬ 
scribing the country and people of Ceylon : in 
all parts of India inordinate expense atten¬ 
dant upon marriage prevails. The poor incur 
expenses far beyond their means, and the rich 
vie with one another in expenditure. As 
much as one liundred thousand rupees is 
sometimes lavished upon a marriage festival 
among the rich. There is a strange display 
of magnificence and profusion on such occa¬ 
sions. Grand oriental j)rocessionB gratify the 
love of pomp innate with the people in those 
parades of wealth aud clecoratiou ; elephants 
hold a prominent place, indeed the grandeur 
of the bridal party is in some sort esti- 
niatcd bj^ the number of elephants. Dancing 
forms also a part of the pastime to which the 
people give themselves up, Hautch girls are 
hired for the occasion^ almost the only one 
on which native ladies of rank will now give 
their presence, ^yhere the indelicate per¬ 
formances of those nnchaste artistes are a part 
of the enter talnmeiit, Mr, Capper, how^ever, 
intimates that they are commonly attendants 
upon the parties given hy rich natives, lu 
I describing their receptions, he says :—The 
IT]’)per classes of the natives of India are much 
given to entertainments of dancing and music, 
to wLich large numbers of their friends are 
invited. These take place upon any occa¬ 
sion -which may offer a pretext for con¬ 
viviality or sociability; they, indeed, auswer 
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to the European evening parties. Natives 
of high birth and rank are prond to have 
their English acquaintances present on these 
occasions, and often niake great preparations 
for their reception^ especially if, as is some¬ 
times the case, tlie European should he an 
official of note. It is at these parties that the 
‘ Nantch Girls ’ display the graceftilness, and 
something more, of their figures, with a 
studied aifectation of ease and grace, which, 
to a European, carries little beyond repulsion. 
In some parts of India, especially in the 
southern states of the peninsula, every temple 
lias a troop of these ' dancing girls,' wliose 
questionable earnings help out the sacred 
finances of the shrine. Some of them dress 
with great magnificence, hiring their jewelled 
robes for the occasion, and which are said 
occasionally to be worth, wdth their ornaments, 
as much as £20,000/’ "Wliether or no it be 
as common as this "writer intimates for the 
nautcli girls ” to dance at private parties 
where native ladies are present, they are 
generally appendages to bridal rejoicings. 

Illuminations afford great delight to the 
people, whether heathen or Blohammedan, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large 
rivers, where the native pyrotechnic art is 
always disi>layed to most peifection, When 
aided by sylvan and w^ater scenery the effect 
of these fire-works is often very fine, and to 
tlie natives enchanting, theii^ wild deliglita 
finding expression in the utmost transports of 
excitement. On wedding oeeasions the names 
of the bride and bridegroom are by curious 
devices brought out by variegated lamps 
among the foliage or over the ripple of the 
w’aters; and various representations, in ivhich 
the profane and sacred figure together in 
grotesque and imseenily association, are in¬ 
tended to decorate the scene. Fiery emblems 
gleam everywhere, and sudden transitioua in 
those ornamental configurations astonish the 
people, throwing them into the "wildest mani¬ 
festations of boisterous joy. 

The feasting is on a large scale, but the 
enjoyment appears more in the gorgeous 
€71 se'inhh of the feast than in the viands, 
\vhich are chiefly light in character; deli¬ 
cious fruits, however, abounding, and the in¬ 
variable rice, cooked and curried in much 
variety. 

The funerals of natives arc scenes of much 
solemn it}’'. In this respect the Hindoos sur¬ 
pass the Chinese, and the people of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. The destruction of the 
body by fire, the most solemn and sanitary 
■way for its removal, is chosen by the people 
of India. The body is washed "witli fra¬ 
grant lotions, neatly dressed in perfumed 
apparel, and arrayed u'itli flowers; it is 
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then borne in procession to the funeral pyre. 
Sometimes this is performed in solemn 
silence j at others the keeners utter their 
plaintive lamentations after the manner of the 
Celtic tribes, especially as seen in Irelantk 
Frequently a band of music accompanies tlie 
procession, the monotonous beating of the 
tom-tom, failing to drown the cries of the 
lamenters, aids the unearthly wail which rises 
from them. These differences depend upon 
the race, as much as upon local custom. The 
scene at the pyre is affecting and solemn, 
and sometimes the lonely country will be 
lighted up in the still night as far as the eye 
can see, with the funeral fires, 

’VYlieii treating of the religions of India, 
notice was taken of the horrid rite of Suttee, 
whieli takes place in connexion with the 
funeral pyre of a husband. It is here proper 
to offer a further description, in the language 
of the author of JJrilish Indian Possessions, 
That author presents, in one respect, a ’\dew 
different from wdiat W'O have met w ith else- 
wdiere, for lie represents the people as often 
solicitous to dissuade the widow from self- 
immolation,—almost nil writers concmriiig in 
declaring tlie eagerness of tlie people to urge 
the woman to lier dreadful fate. Elphinstone, 
however, gives an instance of the kind, and 
thinks the widows herself always more earnest 
than her friends for the sacrifice. Of the 
first institution of Suttee nothing certain is 
knowm; though it is undoubtedly of high 
antiquity, by being alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus, who wrote before the Christian era, 
and it aj^pears to have been in ]n‘actice for a 
long period previonsly. Tlie belief that the 
"widow is subject to any degradation should 
she survive her husband's death cannot be 
correct, seeing that it is by no means an un¬ 
common occurrence for the relatives and 
friends of the family to endeavonr, by all the 
means in their power, to dissuade the woman 
from the contemplated act: it is notorious 
that this is not only attempted, but often 
su cc essfnl 1 y; an d am on gst otl i er exp edi eu f s e m - 
ployed, is so to occupy the time and attention 
of the "widow, that the body of her deceased 
husband may be removed and burned before 
she is aware of the fact. The cereniony of 
Suttee varies with the local customs of 
different parts of India, though not perhaps 
in any essential particulars. In Bengal the 
wddow prepares for the act wdth many cere¬ 
monies, and invariably bathes before motiut- 
iug the pyre, if possihle in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. Before firing the funeral 
altar, the dead and the living are bound 
together to the jiile, so as to preclude the 
possibility of the latter affecting an escape. 
In the south of India the women wmdd 
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appear to need no suck precautions. A 
widow will tliere coolly set kerself on tke 
pyre, and placing the head of the departed 
husband in her lap, aw^ait with Roman firm¬ 
ness the moment when the flames of the 
burning mass shall envelop her in their em¬ 
braces. In other parts of India the Buttee 
leaps into the burning mass from an eminence, 
or the funeral pyre may he below the surface 
of the ground. Sometimes the courage of the 
woman will fail her at the critical tune, and 
she -will make a desperate attempt to escape 
from the cruel death which awaits lier; but 
ill this ease the attendants invariably thrust 
her back into the flames. An instance of 
this land is on record ■wherein an English 
gentleman being present, succeeded in 
rescuing tlie widows from the flames, much 
against the wishes of those present. Hia 
conduct was, liowever, hut ill-requited by the 
woman whose life he had thus saved; for on 
the following day he w^as not a little sur* 
prised at being upbraided by lier for having 
thus shut her out from the companionship of 
her husband in Paradise. This practice is 
far more frequent within the limits of Hiu- 
dosfan proper than in any other part of 
India. Indeed, in the western districts it is 
but seldom that it occurs, whilst south of 
the Deccan it is almost unknown.” 

Among the many practices in the social 
life of the natives of India wdiicli are regarded 
hy Europeans with horror and abhorrence, 
there are few more painful to contemplate 
than the custom of neglecting invalids wdien 
once supposed to be incurable. - Such of the 
people who live ■within a distance which 
alloW'S of their doing so, will carry their sick 
relations to the banks of tlie Ganges, and 
there leave them to pcrisli, under the im¬ 
pression that (lying there, or being carried 
away by the rising flood, will secure for them 
a greater degree of happiness in the invi¬ 
sible worhl. 

It has been shown in several chapters of 
this work, when noticing the religious and 
moral character of the people and describing 
the inhabitants of various parts of the country, 
that there are classes which devote them- 
selves to crime, professional murderers, and 
professional thieves. So also are there classes, 
or castes, who are as zealously devoted to 
tis cfiil and honourable pursuits. The Ch aran s 
and Bhats set theniBelves apart for the pro¬ 
tection of property, and also in dangerous 
vicinities sedulously devote themselves to the 
preservation of life, These men will jeopar¬ 
dise their lives in defence of a traveller, or 
bravely perish in defence of property which 
they may be hived to %vatcli. There ia plenty 
of employment for them in this respect, for 


the Hindoos are most accomplished thieves, 
especially those which give themselves 
wholly to the calling. The burglars are at 
once vigilant, persevering, daring, and ex¬ 
pert. They wdll cpiietly cut their way 
through stone walls, or sap under them and 
emerge in the house; they are even re])re¬ 
sented as being able to disengage the bed 
clothes from the sleeper without awaking 
him. The accounts given hy the early Greek 
writers rej>resent the Indians as honest, 
faithful, and truthful. Arrian’s and Strabo’s 
descriptions of them would lead no reader to 
suppose til at the customs we describe pre¬ 
vailed in their days. Tho Greeks only knew 
north-western India, but the present inha¬ 
bitants of that part of the country do not 
merit the eulogies given by the Greeks to the 
races w^hich then inhabited those regions. 
There ivas, however, at that early ])erfod 
more of the Arryan element in the blood of 
the inhabitants of Semde and the Punjaub. 
Since then the Arab and Persian elements 
have been largely inti'odueed. 

The habits of the native lawyers, and 
civil officers of the nneovenanted service, have 
been indicated under the chapters on govern- 
iiient. Sufficient attention has not been given 
to the prejudices by which those classes are 
actuated. It is extremely difficult to induce 
jMohammedans to submit to any law which is 
not derived from the Koran ; neither are they 
willing to acquiesce in any administration of 
law which is not conducted hy men of their 
ow n creed, whom they believe tvill be guided 
in the administration of justice by the pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran. Among themselveB, both 
Hindoos and Mohammedans are Just in the 
administration of law everyw^here, although in 
Turkey great corruption lias crept into the 
system of dispensing justiee ” from the tri¬ 
bunals. Before a Hindoo magistrate or 
judge, there w^oiild be no great share of im¬ 
partiality for a Mohammedan suitor, and still 
le.^s for a Hindoo where the judge was Mo¬ 
hammedan. Cliristians are not regarded as 
fit to give evidence before a Mohammedan 
judge, if against a true believer. In India, of 
course, such a doctrine cannot be openly 
avo%Yed, but it is secretly believed, and would 
be invariably acted upon if it were possible, 
and is acted upon to an extent most injurious 
and dangerous to Enropeans in India. A Jew 
or a Parsec woitld have a better chance of fair 
play from a Hindoo than from a h'lussnlman. 
The hatred borne also by the latter to the Per¬ 
sian schismatics interferes with the corn'se of 
justice where a man of that country, and of 
the sect of Mohammedanism professed hy the 
Persians, happens to be concerned* Some of 
1 the principles of both Hindoo and Moham- 
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medau law Lavs acted favourably iipoa the 
customs of the people, and tend to regu¬ 
late advantageously their social in ter course, 
but, as a whole, each Bystein corrupts the 
judge and the people, ' The Hindoo and 
Mohammedan laws, and their effects upon 
the social condition of the people, were in¬ 
telligently, although too favourably, noticed 
at the meeting of the judicial society in 
London, May 24,1858, J. W, Wilcock, Esq„ 
Q.O,, in the chair, Mi\ W, H. Eennet read 
a paper on the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
Laws, as administered in India by English 
tribunals, and in connexion with English 
Law,” The antiquity and fairness of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan systems of juris¬ 
prudence were examined, and w^ere illustrated 
by extracts from rare and valuable works. 
The subject, apparently abstruse and novel 
to an audience of English lawyers, was en¬ 
livened by cnriona details connected with 
legal administration. It was stated that the 
French government had introduced into 
Algeria many portions of the JHohammedan 
law, which tended very inncli to conciliate 
the Arabs, By one of the Mohammedan 
law'S it is provided that it is not proper a true 
believer should either “ wish ” or ask for the 
office of kazi or judge; by another, that a 
kazi ought not to decide a cause when he is 
hungry, or thirsty, or angry, nor after a full 
meal, for these circumstances disturb the 
judgment and impede reflection and “ that 
in court the icazi must conduct himself with 
impartiality; that he must not speak to one 
of the parties, nor malce signs, nor even smile 
or laugh at one of them, for it would dis¬ 
courage the other*" It appears that there 
are not less than seven hundred and eighty 
courts in India, of w hich eighty-five are pre¬ 
sided over by English judges* Of these 
courts five hundred and sixty have cognizance 
of matters of the value of £30 and upivards; 
fifty-nine have jurisdiction to the amount of 
£500; and eighty-four to an unlimited 
amount, subject to appeal* The efforts of 
Warren Hastings, the Marquis Cornwallis, 
and Lord jMacaulay, to purify the practice 
and administration of law in India, were 
pointed out as deserving the study and imita¬ 
tion of jurists and legislators, eepecially at the 
present period* In the course of the conver¬ 
sation that followed the reading of the paper, 
attention was called to the intense animosity 
of the Turks to the Jews, and especially to 
the Persians* “An old Turk being asked 
what would become of the Jew^s and the 
Persians in the day of judgment, answered 
that the Persians would be turned into jack¬ 
asses to carry the Jews down to hell” 

Sir Thomas Munro, Warren Hastings, and 


many of the early English officials in India, 
represent the people as nationally obedient 
to authority, and as having respect for law. 
This may be the case when the law harmo- 
nizea with their prejudices and superetitloiis, 
but otberwdse they do not appear to respect 
abstract justice or to cherish loyalty any 
longer than they fear the power, or, at all 
events, respect the force and the resources of 
the authority to w’^hich their allegiance may 
have been habitually, and in the most abject 
manner rendered* This was the view taken 
of them by the great Duke of Weliington, 
by Mill and Thornton, the historians, and by 
almost aU eminent missionaries; although the 
amiable Bishop Heher did much to bring into 
fasliion the notion, now dissipated, of their 
eminent fidelity, gentleness, obedience, and 
love of social order* The native laws of India, 
Hindoo and Mohammedan, has had, on the 
wdiole, a most pernicious effect upon those 
by whom those laivs were administered, and 
upon the people at large* While, no doubt, 
originally the Hindoo statutes arose out of 
the beliefs and ancient cnatoms of the people, 
they partly ow^ed their origin to the skill of 
priests and rulers, w^ho were interested in 
oppressing the people, and which have acted 
upon the natives ever since injuriously to 
their habits of tliought, their moral character, 
and their social usages. 

WHien the English reader is made familiar 
with the glow ing panegyrics upon the laws, 
love of justice in the people, equity of native 
magistrates, and respect for authority, spring¬ 
ing from loyal and social considerations, 
which prevail among the Hindoo and Mo¬ 
hammedan populations, he must receive sucli 
statements, no matter from w^hat qimrter they 
come, wdth some suspicion of the motives of 
those w ho utter them, and without any fiiitli 
in their accuracy, Tdie prevalence of tor¬ 
ture in Madras, noticed for other purposes in 
previous pages, will exemplily this* The 
practice, as previously shown, was in spite of 
the authority of the government, and ivas 
carried on exclusively by their native func¬ 
tionaries* Yet when independent persons 
exposed and denounced the wickedness, and 
called upon the company and the imperial 
goverument to put a stop to it, every effort 
was made to conceal from the public the real 
state of the case, and men holding the highest 
places in connexion both %vitb the imperial 
government at home and with the company, 
boldly denied the existence of the crime, re¬ 
sisted inqxnry, and condemned as disturbers, 
agitators, (fee*, those by Tvhom investigation 
was demanded. 

In July, 1854* the subject waa brought, for 
the first time, under the notice of the House 
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regarding llio tenure of land in Madras, On 
that occasion jMr, Digby Beymoui', who had 
visited India, ohserved that the evidence col¬ 
lected by himself in India was incontrover¬ 
tible, Mr, Bright quoted the e^ddence of 
Mr, Fisher, a merchant of Salem, in the fol¬ 
lowing terms Every species of severity 
is tried to enforce payment {of reveime), the 
thumb-screw, bending the head to the feet, 
and tying the sufferer in that position, making 
him stand in the sun sometimes with a large 
stone on his hack; all which failing, Ins 
property is sequestered and sold, he is 
ruined, and let loose on society to live by 
begging, borrowing, or stealing, TJiouBands 
are destroyed in this w'ay/' Lord Harris, the 
governor of iladras, and Sir Laurence Peel, 
Chief-Justice of Calcutta, soon after con¬ 
firmed these allegations, but not nntil tlm 
OalctifM Morning Ghronicle, the Cahntia 
Englishman, the Madras Atlicnmiim^ and the 
Mad}'as United Eervice Gazette^ bad raised 
an outcry on the subject, and fitnhshed the 
jjeople of England with evidence that could 
not be gainsay ed, Mr, President Hallis, of 
the Indian government, wrote i —Practices, 
properly designated as torture, do exist; 
the evil is of a most serious nature, pervading 
the whole of the native population, and help¬ 
ing most influentially to pGrpetuate the moral 
and social degradation in which the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country are sunk.” The inha¬ 
bitants of the district of Guntoor presented a 
lietitioii to the government, showing forth the 
cruoltiea to w’hich they ^vere subjected by the 
native re venue-officers, in the following 
terms :—“ Tlie families of the ryots ivere pre¬ 
vented from taldng w^ater from their tanks 
and wells; that they w^cre made to stand in 
the sun; were tied round tlie waist and 
dragged; had their hands and feet placed in 
the Btocivs; their bodies bent dotvn, and large 
stones placed on their hacks, and peons 
mounted on them while so situated; that 
stones tied in cloths w’^ere Imng about their 
necks; that their hands w ere pressed in an 
instrument of torture called a cMrtaloo ; that 
their liair was tied to ropes, fastened to the 
boughs of trees, and moved violently back¬ 
wards and forwards." BIr, Otw’ay, on the 7th 
of August, 1851, declared in the house that 
“ the practice of torture within the territories 
0 f M ad I' as w as uni v er s al, sy st ematic, an d 
hahitual." Kotwithstanclmg that the evi¬ 
dence vras most abundant, and easily acces¬ 
sible to the court of directors and the Board 
of Control, and although both these sources of 
authority desired in every way to discounten¬ 
ance such atrocities, yet hoth by the board 
and by the chief men among the directors, 
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publicly and officially in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the existence of such piaetices was 
denied* Bir Charles Wood, President of the 
Board of Control, declared that he did not 
believe the representations made* When the 
subject was brought under notice in the 
commons, in Jtdy 1854:, Blr, R* I)* Blanglcs, 
formerly secretary to the government of 
India, said that “he could solemnly declare 
that he had never, during the many years ho 
w^as in India, heard of a single caec of torture 
having Leon resorted to in Bladras for the 
purpose of collecting tha revenue," BIr* 
Elliot, formerly postmaster-general for India, 
“ had never beard of such a thing ” as torture 
in that country "'until it w^as mentioned in 
that night^s tlebate." And Sir James Weir 
Hogg capped tlie climax of denial hy pouring 
unmeasured iklicule upon all that JMr. Sey¬ 
mour Jjad said, charging him ivith having 
“fallen into the hands of interested and de¬ 
signing persons,” and declaring “ that no 
commission of inquiry was wanted; tlie go- 
vernor-gejieral was the queen's commis¬ 
sioner, and w’as all that w^as required,” The 
bold asseverations of the friends of the East- 
In di a Company had their due weight in the 
House of Commons, and the motion of inquiry 
w^as defeated by the narrow majority of five. 
In this case the conduct of Europeans was 
not ill question, neither was it alleged that 
the govermnent had any complicity with the 
transactions wdiicli, although e 3 ^aggerated by 
the witnesses and their advocates, w'cre still 
horrible ; but in defence of the native judges, 
revenue officers, and 2 ^ 0 !ice, by wlioin the 
execrable w'ork was carried on, men of tlie 
most eminent stations tvere ready to liaznrd 
the strongest statementa, and to dispJaj^ the 
utmost confidence in the nati^'c 
This, doubtless, arose from the desire che¬ 
rished so much by tlie Anglo-Indians to 
present the natives in a favourable light, and 
this wish partly arose from the fake impres¬ 
sion made by tlic adulation and hypocrisy of 
the natives, the traditional character of tliem 
handed down by the older officers of the 
company, and by the jealousy of Independent 
Europeans which prompted the partiality 
shown to the natives by the civil servaute, 
from the time the conqiany's first factories 
w ere founded* The whole affair jduces in a 
forcible light the necessity of English citizens 
wmigliing well the praise bestow ed by Anglo- 
Indians upon the natives, and the assurances 
they make of their entire ignorance of the 
various harharous, hideous, immoral, filthy, 
and cruel customs by which the social life 
of India is accursed* The native laws, 
and the customs arising out of these laws or 
sanctioned by them, have a huge sliare 
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in peipetuating tlie Bocial miserleB of tlie 
people* 

The 1 mbits and character of the native 
inerchaBts and traders 'were described so 
extensively under the head of commerce, as 
not to require fnrther notice in connection 
with the subject of social condition* 

The pecnliarities in the social life of the 
outlying provinces, such as the Straits’ settle¬ 
ments and Ceyloiij and in the non-regulation 
provinces of Scinde, the Punjauh, and the 
eastern coasts of the Bay of Bengal, liave 
been noticed, en passant^ when descriptions 
of those territories were given in previous 
chapters, eo as not to extend too much the 
portion of the work reserved, as in these 
chapters, for notice of the social hie of India 
proper* 

There can be no doubt that the social feeling 
of the natives of India is very much influenced 
by the native press, which is conducted in a 
Bjiirit malignantly hostile to the British govern¬ 
ment. It is general]j urged by Europeans that 
such restrictions should he laid upon it as 
would prevent the injur ions influence which it 
is the means of distributing* The government, 
however, is more indulgent of the native than 
of the European press in India, for while 
the former lias been permitted to circulate 
treason, and direct incentives to revolt all 
over India, the latter has been watched with 
unsleeping jealousy, its strict ares upon the 
government policy resented, and rigorons 
restrictions put upon the liberty of publica¬ 
tion. Tile policy of permitting a native 
political press in India is fairly open to dis- 
ciisBion, The main argument in its behalf is 
that it is better to know wdiat the people 
have to say, to allow a public vent for their 
dissatisfaction, and for the expression of their 
desires* This is a specious and plausible 
argument, but it may be urged in reply that 
so far from the native press being a medium 
by which the public opinion of the natives is 
published, it is a medinm by which a small 
party of educated infidels desire to gratify 
their own ambition by promoting revolution* 
For this end they excite the prejudices and 
fanaticism of the natives wdio can read, and 
wealthy natives who are disaffected, or who 
consider themselves aggrieved, circulate these 
seditious journals* Were they entirely dis- 
allow'cd, there can be no doubt the peace of 
India \voiild be much promoted. If, how¬ 
ever, this is not desirable, and if it be deemed 
just that a native press be permitted, it should, 
in the present state of feeling among the edu¬ 
cated Hindoos and BXtissuImen of certain ranks, 
exist only under a vigilant but mild censor¬ 
ship, such as w ould render the ])ublication j 
of treason impossible, \vhile it afforded full | 


freedom for the discussion of government 
measures, and concerning the conduct of 
government officers* In proportion as intel¬ 
ligence spreads in India, a fair, full, and free 
discus si on must be allow^ed, wnthin the bounds 
of loyalty* At the present day, all people 
and governments must submit to discussion, 
examination, and responsibility* Let us firmly 
and falthfally adhere to the principles of our 
civilisation,^—justice, legality, publicity, and 
liberty; and let ns never forget, that if we 
most reasonably ask that aU things should be 
laid open to us, wo are ourselves under the 
eye of tlie world, and will, in our turn, he 
examined and judged*” * hlle, ho"\vever, 
every eneoumgemont should be given to the 
free development of a modern native social 
literature, and the free utterance of the native 
mind cm all points connected with the social, 
economic, and political condition of India 
within the limits named, it cannot be over¬ 
looked that there will be the utmost difficulty 
in confining the discussions of the native 
journals within these limits; and one of the 
first results of a native free press wielded with 
tolerable ability, must be the admission of edu¬ 
cated natives more generally into high public 
offices. The way in winch the native press 
has already agitated for such a result, proves 
the tendency, and foreshadows the inevitable 
consequence. The Calcutta BevieiQ, looking 
foTw ard to such a state of things observes ^ 
“ There will, of course, be dangers and trials 
in the interval. No policy can exempt ns 
from them, Wc cannot look around us, even 
now^, without observing that every educated 
man chafes \mder the sense of social disabilities, 
and cherishes and spreads around him dis¬ 
affection* As such men increase and multiply, 
as they gain from progress of civilization and 
European habits more manliness and courage, 
they will exercise a wider inflnence; and as 
popular education spreads, there will be also 
among the mass of the people a more distinct 
perception of their position; they w'ill be 
more oiieii to the influence of a seditious 
native press; and the sense of tlielr pow'^er 
when united may lead to lawless combina¬ 
tions, especially if a few men of strong will, 
and decisive character, arise to lead the way*” 
The same journal illustrates also the social 
effect produced by the presence of Chris- 
tiauity, and its greater earnestness in indivi¬ 
duals* The native press already has pointed 
to this as an intolerable grievance not to bo 
borne by the people, and this style of lan¬ 
guage has been used by men, some of wLom 
are avoived deists, and perhaps as great a 
proportion of them avow ed atheists. “ There 
is,” says the review, another element of our 
* Guizot's m I^urope* 
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social state wliicli is constantly working with 
increasing power. There must be felt, more 
and more, the disruption produced by the 
spread of general Obriatian trutb, and by the 
necessary effects of actual earnest Ghrlstianity 
in individuals; and then, assuredly, the ancient 
superstitions, and the old vile priesthood, which 
is the ^voe of India, will not die without a 
Btniggle. We shall hear of fears from Hin¬ 
doo! sin and Mohammedanism from those who 
call themselves Christians, if we hear none 
from the people themselves; the alarm will 
spread, and all the usual arts will be employed 
to entrap the government into insane attempts 
to check the work of Christian mission, and 
to discourage the progress of Christianity*” 
The policy of Lord Ellenborough, which is, 
according to the above quoted authority, 
against all education, enlightenment, and 
freedom of the press in India, is wu’ong in 
itself, and if it were right, is now too late; 
but the problem must be solved, and soon 
solved,—how is the native press to be pre¬ 
vented from creating an anti-British political 
and social revolution in India ? 

The social condition of the natives of India 
would he imperfectly presented to the reader 
unless the habits and character of the armed 
bosta employed by the British government 
are noticecL 

The general constitution of the company’s 
army has been noticed in the chapter treating 
of the military department of the government; 
in this place the army will be noticed only 
as regards its relation to the general social 
condition of the country. The refer¬ 

ring to the general progress of the mutiny, 
and the war in Oude in 1858, observed :— 
It is now acknowledged on all hands that 
tve are fighting not only the sepoys, but the 
class from whom the sepoys are drawn. Tlie 
cultivators and artizans are with us, but the 
armed classes, the feudal retainers, bad cha¬ 
racters, technically called httdmaslm^ the diir- 
wars, clubmen, and police are against us to a 
man. They are three million strong, and 
supply all deficiencies in the insurgent ranks. 
They have nothing to lose, are fighters from 
boyhood, and detest the English, who pro- 
liibit plunder/* 

The classes from which the Bengal army 
liad been recruited was thus stated by the 
J)ail^ iVeios at that period :—“ In 185d the 
Bengal native army numbered in all 8^,940 
men* Of these, 70,079 w^ere infantry. Of 
the composition of the cavalry, the return a 
are silent; but the infantry were thus classi¬ 
fied: Brahmins, 26,89S; Rajpoots, 27,335; 
Hindoos of inferior castes, 15,761; Moham¬ 
medans, 12,699 ; Cliristians, 1,118 ; Sikhs, 
50. The far greater number of recruits for 


this army were obtained, not from the com¬ 
pany’s territories, but from the territories of 
a foreign prince—from Oude. They were 
either men in whose families the profession 
of soldier was hereditary, or young, daring 
idlers, who preferred the trade of arms to 
regular industry. They have been, and are 
precisely the same materials as those of whicli 
the armies of the East have been composed 
from time immemorial. Their object in en- 
listing was to obtain a position which would 
enable them to gratify their irregular appe¬ 
tites—to lord it over the industrial classes.” 

The general character of the sepoys is bad, 
and however niucli tliey ^vere praised and 
trusted by the company’s civil and military 
officers previous to the mutiny of 1858, it 
might be said of the Brahniinical and heathen 
portion of them generaJiy, in the language of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury r—“ They deify every 
passion, every propensity, every sin, and 
every physical abomination,” The Thnes 
also well described the influence under whicli 
tlieir character is formed, in the remarkable 
words, The heathen religion is neither a law 
nor a jndge ; the Hindoo who commits all 
these atrocities, does not even regard them as 
a w-rong, and is visited by no remorse for 
them.” The Mohammedan portion of the 
army is practLeally no hotter. Troops that 
have never mutinied, and have had no cause 
of complaint, have by their plunder, and 
ebameful abuse of women, deserved the 
heaviest pimishHients of the most stern dis¬ 
cipline. An instance which occurred at Ban¬ 
galore, in 1858, while the Bengal revolt was 
at its height, shows the sjiirit of these men. 
The outrage rvas perpetrated by sepoys of 
the Madras army, which Imd remained the 
most faithful. A Madras paper thus deseribeil 
it:—“ A murder case, which for atrocity and 
cruelty vies witli the outrages recently per¬ 
petrated in the north--west—excepting that 
in the present instance the murderers are 
Mussulman sepoys, and the victim a young 
woman of their own creed-—^has just been 
disposed of by the judicial commissioner in 
Mysore, We have the greatest disinclina¬ 
tion to place the horrible in actual life before 
our readers, yet, as many of the advocates of 
the traditional policy in England and else¬ 
where speak of clemency and tolerance to- 
wards the harmless and docile people of 
Hindostan, we look upon it as a matter of 
duty to place before the puhlic such of the 
occurrences in every-day life that pass under 
our review, as tend to develop the awful 
depravity and present tendencies of the many- 
coloured tribes we are surrounded with. 
Some time last year, in the month of February, 
a sepoy of the 35th regiment native infantry. 
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at Hurryliiir, waa offended aliout some trivial 
matter with a young woman of loose clia- 
racter, named JamaHoe, who resided iu the 
same cantonment, and resolved on revenging 
himeelf. He found no difficulty in getting ' 
six of liis comradeSj and a bheesty of hie corps, 
to join him in the perpetration of the contem¬ 
plated outrage. Measures having been pre¬ 
concerted, the above-named sepoy and one of 
his comrades dogged the footsteps of Jamah- 
lee one evening, when, seeing their intended 
victim seated in a bazaar, they went np to 
her, and after greeting her coiirteously asked 
her iu a casual way to come and partake of 
a glass of arrack with them. She, unsus- 
I^ectingly, consented to their proposal, and 
a ccom pan ied Ih e m. They wend ed th ei r way, 
talking quite cheerfully, out of the bazaar 
lines, to the ball-firing plain, in doing which j 
tliey happened to meet, as if accidentally, the 
remaining five sepoys and the bheesty. When 
they had got here a bottle of arrack was 
brought, and while all seemed to partake of 
the intoxicating stuff, care was taken to make 
Jamahlee drunk. No sooner w^as this rcsnlfc 
produced than every one of these monsters 
ravished llieir poor victim, after which they 
carried her to a mined temple on the hanks 
of the Toombiidra river close hy, stripped her 
of all her clothes and jewels, lit a fire and 
roasted her alive, stomach downwards, pointed 
a haiuhoo Htick and pierced her ear and other 
parts of her body with it, beat her with a 
rattan, and tortm-ed her to death. Not satis¬ 
fied with all this they brought the corpse hack, 
and threw it on the hall-firing plain in the 
cantonment, in order, ft appears, that * all who 
passed by might spit upon it/ Two of those 
eight wretches have been sentenced to death, 
and the remaining six to transportation for 
life.” 

The spirit of sangninary and capricious 
cruelty Tvhich characterises the Hindoos 
nationally, seems more especially to pervade 
those who follow the profession of arms, and 
wherever the native soldiery are unrestrained 
by a vigilant discipline, they revel with ori¬ 
ental delight in acts of strange harharity and 
vi ndicti vene ss. In r efer ence to th e act j us t re - 
corded—and many occur in India like it—the 
language of the editor of the Time^ is appro¬ 
priate “ No Enghsh soldiers could possibly 
Imve done such an act as this. Passionate, 
licentions, furious, and brutal they have been 
upon occasions, and the frenzy of a snccessfnl 
capture, when a city which has long resisted 
is at last carried by storm, has before now 
excited them to violent excesses and reckless 
acts; but they could not be guilty of such 
cold-blooded atrocities as these; they could 
not pursue cruelty to such fastidious, hellish 


refinements. Such acts arc not in their 
nature; they do not belong to the moral at¬ 
mosphere in which they have been born and 
bred j they cmild not do them. Christianity 
may not iuits higher and stricter phase pene- 
j Irate the mass and mould nations and races, 
but it does act as a safeguard to them against 
these extremities of vice. It produces a cer¬ 
tain moral atmosphere, out of which even the 
careless and lax cannot remove themselves, 
but which they carry about with them; it 
sets up a standard which becomes, in a degree, 
part of our nature. In heathen religion there 
is nothing really controlling—morally con¬ 
trolling; it may assume the most imperious 
and dictatorial tone in externals, and impose 
an endless code of ceremonials and forms 
upon its disciples, hut its moral standard 
comes from a human source, from the minds 
of its own disciples themselves, and therefore, 
morally, a heathen religion does not control 
those minds, hut those minds control it; it 
cannot he a law to that nature of wliich it is 
simply the offspring and the reflection. But 
Christianity is a revelation from above, and 
therefore it is a law. It compels a certain 
deference to it, and even when it as not 
obeyed, it can punish hy the stings of bitter 
recollectioia and remorse. Such demonstra¬ 
tions may well make us pause in our career 
I of Indian governnient—pause to reflect how 
far we may trust such specimens of moral 
character, place them in responsible and 
powerful positions, and put arms into their 
hands.” 

The w^hcle morale of the sepoy troops is 
bad, they are linked with the civilians, whose 
devoteeism unfits them for allegiance to a 
Oiiriatian pou'er. The Brahmins of the 
Bengal army were the iutimate and constant 
I confederates of men of their own caste, who, 
as a rule, were capable of perpetrating any 
outrage to promote the power of their ido¬ 
latry, and the ascendancy of their order. The 
iMohammedans, more than even their co-reli- 
' giouists elsewhere, are in the i\Iadra3 and 
Bombay armies as tliey were in the Bengal, 
ready to immerse their hands in blood, either 
to promote a personal ambition, avenge a 
private quarrel, or accomplish a sectarian 
purpose. The Mohammedan soldiers are 
more generally rash and inetautaueously re¬ 
vengeful; the heathen sepoys are utterly de¬ 
based, a profound sensuality and a quiet, 
deeply nurtured, remorseless and bloody viu - 
dictiveness seem to reign over their whole 
nature: eloquently and truly has it been 
remarked,—Military life has the reputation 
of great laxity, hut it is quite clear that the 
moral temper of an English army is as dif- 
) ferent as light is from darkness from that of a 
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Hindoo army. The truth iSj yoitr heathen is 
not only vioionSj but plunges deep into the 
very depths of vice. Vice is not an indul¬ 
gence simply, it is also a lionihle mystery; 
heathen, and especially oriental nature, is not 
content with the indulgence, but dives into 
the mystery. It goes behind the veil, it 
penetrates into the sanctuary, it searches tlie 
inner dei^ths and recesses, itniahes discoveries 
ill the horrible interior, it follows up the sub- 
ject, and goes into aboiniuahle subtleties and 
refiiieraents of vice from which Christian 
natui'D even in its worst examples shrinks back. 
There is something insatiable about heathen 
vice, and especially oriental vice ; it palls un¬ 
less it is in progress, is alw^ays penetratiug 
further, and going beyond its present self. 
And this is true, especially of those two great 
departments of vice—lust and cruelty. ho 
can sound the depths of oriental licence in 
these two fields ? What a horrible sliape 
does vengeanee assume in the oriental mind; 
■what epicurean rehnements of pain; what 
excpiisite tortures; what subtle agonies has it 
suggested; what an intricate and acute de¬ 
velopment it has given to the subject; what a 
luxury of cruelty has it div’^ed into, brooding 
pleasurably over its victim, watebiug the pro¬ 
cess of suffering, and fostering with tender 
care the precious seed of hatred, as if it w-ere 
loth to bring it too soon to maturity, even by 
the death of the object! This is the mystery 
of cruelty. We forbear to enter into another 
mystery, connected with the other depart¬ 
ment of ■vice just meutloued. The mystery 
of oriental lust need but be alluded to to raise 
liorror and awe, as at the idea of something 
indesciibable and inexplicable—w^e cannot 
eay swper-natural. Contrast wuth this tone 
of heathen vice, of oriental vice, the tone of 
Christian vice, and there will appear a marked 
difference, Christian vice is bad enough, but 
it is not insatiable, it is not iniinife, it does 
not go into the horrible subtleties and refine¬ 
ments of the other. In a w^ord, Christian 
vice is an indulgence, a gross, a coarse, a sen- 
stial indulgence, but it is not a mystery. 
Even an iinmoral Christian stays compara¬ 
tively on the tlireshhold, and does not search 
the dark interior of vice, and ransack every 
corner of it."' 

Except as their interests were served, the 
native soldiery have been always disloyal and 
insubordinate, and this mainly arose from their 
religious associations. They were ever ready 
to be led away by some Brahmin priest, or 
mad fakeer. The late Major Edward Y'il- 
longhby, quartermaster-general of the Bom¬ 
bay army, describes the sepoys of that army 
in terms wdiich confirm these statements. 
Tim major affirms that tlie imtives were more 


easily governed than British soldiers, which 
is true so far as petty vices are concerned, 
where the superior energy, and custoinary 
freedom of the British soldier exposes liini to 
peculiar temptations, but the English soldier 
is essentially loyal, and wdiere a principle is 
concerned, he is a model of subordination. 
He is unruly where the nati ve is pliant, lie is 
obedient, subordinate, and loyal, \Yitli a high 
sense of soldierly honour where the native is 
ready to follow the beck of every adventurer 
and conspirator. Major '\YilloughbVs re¬ 
marks were made in reference to Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinek’s order against flogging in the 
native army, and his words are, with this 
understanding of the particular expression 
pointed out, forcibly correctThe men 
composing the native army are, generally 
speaking, easily governed, more eo than our 
ow'ii countr3'men. Amongst Europeans, in¬ 
dividual acts of misconduct, and even insub- 
ordi nation, are not uncommon, but they are 
easily dealt with, and there is no fear of its 
extending beyond the ranks of its own com¬ 
pany or regiment; but the native army is 
comjiosed of such different material that much 
is at all times to be feared on this score. A 
few designing men may get into the ranks of 
a regiment, perhaps for the purpose of causing 
some disaffection. (T have known it to be the 
case for the purpose of plunder), aud so far 
succeed in exciting men’s minds against their 
officers and government, on some imaginary 
grievance, regarding their caste and popular 
prejudices, of which tliey will allow these 
rascals to be the judges (for no bodies of men 
ever take the trouble to think for themselves), 
that if it is not cliecked w ith a firm hand at 
the outset, may end even in the dowuifall of 
our authority in India. All the serious affairs 
that have taken place amongst the rtafive 
troops, have commenced something in this 
way; but a firm and judicious commanding 
officer can, generally speaking, check a thing 
of this kind, if he is armed with the requisite 
pow’er. He orders a drum-head court martial, 
by the sentence of which the ringleaders are 
made an instant example of, the discontent 
kept doiAUi, and the whole affair settled with¬ 
out calling in further assistance, before it as¬ 
sumes a serious aspect, or becomes generally 
known. And who will tell me that this is 
not a merciful act, both to the sufferer, as 
well as to the body of misguided men, who 
would in all probability, if trifled with under 
such circumstances, be led on to any degree 
of crime, without knowing what they were 
doing ? But now, in such a case, with Lord 
AY i Hi am Bent inch’a order in the month of 
every drummer boy, what is a commanding 
officer to do if it is reported to him that Ida 
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regimei^t 13 guilty of some net of iusubordina -1 
tioH ■? He repairs to tlie parade, stands in 
front of a thousaBd men bearing arms; tbe 
instigators are pointed ont to liim, and Avbat 
is lie to do to enforce bis o^vn or tbe orders 
of goverument ? Surely be caniiot make sucb 
a burlesque of it as to order them to be put 
on congee for a uiontli, nor by directing tbeir 
discliargc, for it is well known to every officer 
vf\\Q bas served witli a native regiment that 
tbe first tiling a man asks for, when excited 
by any annoyance, is bis discharge ; in short, 
I have beard a whole regiment call out on 
parade, ' Give ns our diseliarge,* ^ We want 
oiir discharge/ But we have assumed that 
these men have enlisted for a particular pur¬ 
pose, and having been detected in their viiJany, 
the greatest favour you can bestow upon them 
is to give them tbeir liberty again. To com¬ 
ply, therefore, Avitli the wishes of men under 
such circumstances, witbeut first disgracing 
them by flogging, is clearly no punishment or 
example to others; and commanding officers 
now will have no power left in tbeir bands by 
which they can strike awe into tbe ranks of a 
body of men, perhaps bordering on mutiny. 
What, therefore, is to become of a regiment 
in such a situation? They see their com¬ 
manding officer's hands tied, are encouraged 
by it, and so the thing goes on, until it as¬ 
sumes ^ such an alarming feature, that higher 
authority is called in, capital pimiahment is 
resorted to, and ten or a dozen men lose their 
lives ; lucky indeed if it stops here : and this 
is wdiat Lord William Benthick boasts of at 
Glasgow, as being his great philanthropic act, 
in giving up the government of India. This 
subject, depend upon it, ought not to he 
lightly thought of by the authorities in this 
country if they value the safety of our Eastern 
dominions, and it is one of serious concern to 
officers now rising to the command of regi¬ 
ments. Some expedient ought therefore to 
be hit upon, and that soon, to annul this fear¬ 
ful order. At present the army is composed 
of veteran troops, and they arc fortunately in 
that state of discipline that things may go on 
quietly enough for a time, but when we begin 
to recruit again, and our ranks are filled Avitli 
men who have never been taught to fear the 
rod, we shall then find to our cost that they 
will be like loose horses, not quite so easily 
matiaged, even in the common duties required 
of them, as they were with the curbs. This, 
I fear, Avill be particularly felt in tbe field, in 
preventing plunder and other crimes, of which 
soldiers are too often guilty in marching 
through a country, and wliieh requires a 
strong arm of the law to check, even amongst 
the best disciplined troops.” 

The discipline of the native army uH'' 

VOL. I. 


doiihtedly requires some peculiar mode of 
punisliment if flogging and placing in irons, 
which they .^lone appear to dread, are to he 
given up. The Duke of Wedingtou pointed 
out long ago the uselessness of capital p^unish- 
ments for either sepoys or people as a punish¬ 
ment for rebellious conduct to Avhicli religion 
or caste stimulated. The victim would glory 
in his death as martyrdom, and all his friends 
and the people revere his memory as a wit¬ 
ness for his religion or caste. Whereas, load¬ 
ing tliem witli chains, or inflicting stripes, 
degi^ades them in tlieir own esteem, and that 
of their fellow revolters, whether civil or 
military, and is consequently an effiectnal and 
deterring punishment. Blajor E. M iUonghby, 
already quoted, boro testimony to the effect 
of flogging in the following language:—The 
great argument against this mode of punish- 
inent is, that it deters the higher class of 
natives from joining the ranks. The respect¬ 
able natives inclined to enlist well understand 
that the lash is not intended for them while 
they behave themselves properly ; hnt admit¬ 
ting that our ranks are filled with the very 
description of men we appear so anxious to 
obtain, then, perhaps, I must differ with most 
people in saying, tliat the argument that 
would apply to the European character on 
this head vvould not hold good with the 
natives of India, for I am satisfied the more 
intelligent and respectable your men are, as 
to family connexions, the greater the danger 
of disaffection, and consequently tlic greater 
the cause for keeping the means best adapted 
to check it. I think I am borne out in this 
assertion from the experience the Golundanze 
battalion has afforded us. These men are all 
of high caste and character, and are paid 
better than the rest of the foot-soldiers. They 
are a fine body of men, and do credit to the 
officers of artiOery, hut I believe I am not 
far wrong in saying that they have given 
more trouble, and a greater number of courts- 
martial have taken place in that corps, since 
it has been raised, than in any six regiments 
of the line during the same period. Before 
I conclude I must avorv my great abhorrence 
to corporeal punishment, when it can possibly 
be avoided; and, in my opinion, it is seldom, 
if ever, requisite in a well-regulated native 
regiment, if tbe commanding officer lias the 
power to exercise it when it does become 
necessary; but take that power from him, and 
you will find the hitherto quietly-disposed 
native soldier, particularly your high caste 
men, much more prone to mischief than 
they were under the old system.” 

The opinion of >Sir Charles Napier was in 
accordance with that of Major Edward Wil¬ 
loughby. The words of the conqueror of 
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Scinde were :—I liave long considered the 
Jloggmg as regards native troops, and 

my opinion is fixed. I entirely concur in the 
governor-generals [[Lord. Hardiuge sj re- 
marka upon the orders of Lord Corabermere, 
General Barnes, and Lord Wihiam Bentinek. 
TKq aholi&liing floggmg a great mistahe^ 
and injitriouB to the Indian arnig. Discharge 
from the service is not the greatest punish¬ 
ment to a bad sepoy, though it is to a good one. 
And it is severe to give that highest punish- 
inent—made more terrible and disgraceful by 
liard labour in irons along with felons—to a 
well-dn lied sepoy of previous good char act ei', 
a man attached to onr service, who has, per- 
baps, only in a single instance broken the 
rules of discipline; a man who, born under 
the fiery sun of India, is by nature subject to 
fiashes of passion that cannot be passed over, 
but do not debase him as a man. It is unjust, 
and therefore injurious, and even disgracefui, 
to the military code, which thus says: ^ I 
punish you in the highest degree, and stam]) 
you wdth infamy for having a weakness, more 
or less common to all nien.^ Their oum expres¬ 
sion admirably depicts this injustice i ^ If ice 
deserve pimisJimentj flog onr backs^ hut do not 
flog onr hellies.^ Lord William Bentinek ’was 
a man I loved personally, as my old and re¬ 
spected friend and commander; but he did 
not see the severity, I will almost say cruelty, 
to the sepoy of a measure which he deemed 
to be the reverse* Taking the sepoy^e own 
prayer as the basis of onr system, I would 
reward him and flog him, according to bis 
deserts—his good conduct should benefit bis 
holly, his bad conduct be laid on his back. 
An Indian army is always in the field, and 
yon have no other punishment but shooting. 
In the campaign against the Ameers I availed 
myself of provost-marshals to flog. Some of 
the newspapers called upon the sepoys to 
mutiny. I stood the risk* Had I not done 
so, and showed the Seindiaus they w^ero lu'o- 
tected on the spot, instead of feeling safe, and 
being safe, they would have been plundered, 
and would have assassinated every man who 
passed our sentries, and, instead of hringing 
supplies, ivould have cut off our food: thus, 
to save llic hacks of a few ynaranders^ hun¬ 
dreds of good soldiers tvould have been mur¬ 
dered, . * , * All this was avoided by having 
once ordered every pillager to he flogged; 
and plenty there were—I dare eay not less 
tlran sixty were flogged the first two days. 
Some religious people said * it was unholy; ^ 
some attorneys^ clerks in red coats said 'it 
was illegalbut I flogged on, and in less 
than a week the poor ryots, instead of flying 
or coming into camp to entreat protection 
(^vhich I could only give by the lash), they 


met us at the entrances of the villages, and 
furnished us with provisions. Without the 
use of the lash plunder w^ould have raged— 
officers would have made personal efforts to 
stop atrocities—and rvlmt the great Duke calls 
*the loiockitig-down system’ would have pre¬ 
vailed, and shooting and hanging alone couhl 
have saved the army.” 

The importance of military discipline, and 
the manners, customs, and clmractev of the 
native troops, is too important to the question 
of the wlioie social condition of India to he 
overlooked* 

In 1844 new articles of war for the Indian 
army vrere ^uiblished, in whicli were sections 
re-introducing the penalty of flogging; but 
so little discretion was left to the commanding 
officers of regiments, and so guarded was the 
language em 2 >loyed in authorising it at all, 
that the sections referring to it were a dead 
letter. The result of the centralization of all 
autliority at he ad* quarters was well expressed 
by Sir Charles Kapier when he said, The 
power of punishing ceases when it ought to 
be most vigorous, and order becomes almost a 
matter of personal civility from the sepoy to 
his commander. Beally one is astonished how 
the army preserves any discipline.” The Ben¬ 
gal army did not long preserve any discipline. 
The rage for treating the sepoy as if he were 
not only as good as an Englishman, but supe¬ 
rior morally, and deserving more consideration 
from government, did much to destroy that 
discipline, and to shake also the consistency 
of the armies of Madras and Bombay, When 
the Brahmins and liigli caste Mohammedans 
saw til at within the lines of the same canton¬ 
ments English soldiers ivere severely flogged 
and degraded for crimes for which sepoys 
escaped with their discharge, some tempo¬ 
rary confinement, or rebuke, they began to 
think that the British government did homage 
to caste, or feared the native soldiers too much 
to dare to treat them, as they showed by the 
punishment inflicted on English soldiers, they 
believed their crimes deserved. The result 
was contempt for the British private soldiers 
for submitting to the indignity, and for tlie 
British government, as deficient in power, 
authority, or *^reapect for their own caste” 
and nation. 

The question of rewards and 2>unishment9 
in the native army is important, as bearing 
upon its social relations as well as discipline. 
It affects the recruiting of the service and the 
feeling which the mass of the people cherish to- 
w^ards it. For the native troops of India there 
are two militaiy rewards—the Order of British 
India, and the Order of Merit. The first is 
bestowed upon native officers; the secontl, 
upon soldiers of all ranks, who have distin- 
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guished themselves by pevsonal valouT. In 
the one there are two classes of a hnndred 
men each; in tlie other, three classes. Those 
who are in the first rank of the order of Bri¬ 
tish India have two rupees a day in addition 
to the regimental pay; those in the second 
claEs, one rupee extra. Those belonging to 
the Order of Merit have a pecuniary recoin- 
pense of double, one-half, or one-third of their 
regimental pay, as they belong to the first, 
second, or third class. The governor-general 
confers these orders. Since 1837 tbe pay and 
allowances of the native troops in the three 
presidencies have been equalized. In addi¬ 
tion to these honorary marks of distinction 
and pecuniary rewards, pensions for wounds 
received la action have bean increased,^ as 
well as those given to the children of soldiers 
killed in battle. The troops have priority of 
hearing in. the Judicial courts, and wdien food 
exceeds a certain emu they receive a compen- 
Batioii. If a native soldier crosses the fron¬ 
tier, and dies in an Indian hospital, he ia con¬ 
sidered to have died in a foreign country, 
which entitles his heirs to receive a pension. 
Lastly, the letters of the Bengal sepoys to 
and from their friends pass free of postage. 

The social peculiarities of the European 
soldiers in India constitute an important fea¬ 
ture of the social condition of the country. 
As the habits and character of the native 
soldiery have been last noticed, it will pre¬ 
serve connection between the two great de¬ 
partments of military social life, native and 
British, so far as onr narrative is concerned, 
to state their relative prospects of promotion. 

The native Indian army was first formud 
into regimentg in 1706, till which date senio¬ 
rity prevailed. In the time of Olive and 
Lawi^ence, in our struggles against the 
French, natives held the rank of officers; and 
in those campaigns our sepoys were exclu¬ 
sively commanded by Mohammed Iseoof, 
equally meritorious and honoured as a soldier 
and a statesman. Since that period the ^^my 
];ias been entirely officered hy the British, 
though the natives have held, and still hold, 
the rank of non-commissioned officers. Under 
the present system the officers rise from the 
junior ensign to the rank of major regimen- 
tally. They afterwards rise in line, in their 
own arm of the service, to the rank of colonel. 
Formerly the company’s officers were not 
treated by the liome government w'ith that 
liberality which their eminent ser\uces entitled 
tliem to receive, hut in later times honours 
and distinctions have been conferred upon 
them for gallantry in action. According to 
Mr. Melvill's authority, in the last fifteen 
years prior to 1852, when he gave his evi¬ 
dence, 350 have received special brevets, and i 
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213 honours of the Bath. Those special 
brevets have beeu given by the crown; and 
it should he added that within the periods 
named thirteen distinguished officers have 
been honoured by the appointment of aides- 
de-camp to her majesty, which gives them at 
once the rank of colonel. Since 1834 special 
pensions and allowances have been granted to 
the widows and children of officers killed in 
action; and since that date officers have been 
privileged to make remittances to their fami¬ 
lies through the company's treasury, whereas 
formerly they had to pay a commercial agency 
for the transmission, now saved, wliile greater 
regularity ia secured. 

The customs of the European officers liave 
become of late yeax*s a subject of much com¬ 
ment in the Indian press. General Jacob 
draws the follorviug comparison between 
the English and Indian habits of officers :— 
“ From the moment a young officer sets foot 
ia the Bengal Presidency, he is perpetually 
reminded that every Englisli idea and habit 
is the sure mark of a griffin (that is, of a 
fool). He must not go out in the sun shin — 
he must travel in a palkee instead of on 
horseback—he must be punkaed, and tattled, 
and God knows wdiat else—he must have a 
Mia^uaiinanj a a sridar^bearer 

and hearers, and a host of oilier servants; 
one for his pipe, another for his umbrella, 
another for his bottle, another for hi a 
chair, i&c.’—all to do the work of one man ; 
and which work would be done by one man 
in the case of the Bombay griffin. By all 
these people the youth is called ghureeb 
purwaTj &c. Tliis state of 

affairs bewilders the new comer, till, re¬ 
signing himself to his fate, he becomes ac¬ 
customed to it, and gradually loses part of 
the manliness of the Anglo-Saxon character. 
With the external luxurious and lazy habits 
of Hindostan, he imperceptibly adopts some¬ 
what of oriental morality. ... * The remedy 
is evident. Let it he the fashion to be 
English. It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
climate compels to be otherwise. There are 
faults enough, I suppose, in the European 
society of the western presidency; but as¬ 
suredly it is ten times more English than 
that of Bengal, yet tlie climate is no better 
than that of the latter. Let the griffin have 
no more than two body servants at most ; let 
him have no one in liig service who will not. 
do such work as his master bids him do. If 
the Hindoos object to such service, there are 
plenty of Mussulmen ready, willing, and able 
to take their places, and with no more pre¬ 
judice than a Christian. Let the young man 
never enter a palkee, but go about on the 
back of his pony ; let him not fear the Bim— 
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it may tan lib elieelis, but it will not hurt 
him. It is yonr effeminate gentlefolk, who live 
in dark houses artificially cooled, wdtli a dozen 
Hindoos at w^ork, \Yith fans and fiapi>ers to 
beat the flies off them, who suffer by expo¬ 
sure, not the hardy young Englishmen, wdio, 
if not intemperate, soon becomes acclimated ; 
and the more readily bo the less he regards 
the sunshine, w’hich is healthy enough in 
moderation/* 

It cannot be matter of surprise if these 
Ktrictures of General Jacob evoked very severe 
repHcs, and among the most efficient of the 
generars repellants has been Lieut-colonel 
Hunter. He accuses the general, or colonel 
as he calls him (he is now general), of pre¬ 
judices in favour of the Bombay army, to 
which he liiniself belongs, and of exaggeration 
ill the pictures he draws of what was blame- 
w^orthy on the part of the officers of tlie 
Bengal army. Xo man can read General 
Jacob’s w’l’itings without perceiving his pre¬ 
judices, lib perverse judgment, and eccentric 
reasonings, however they may admire his 
energy, activity, and various soldierly quali¬ 
ties, such as have won for liim no inconsider¬ 
able renowm. The reply of the 1 ieu tenant- 
colonel sets before us the social life of the 
officers of the Bengal army in quite another 
form, and deserves to be incorporated in these 
pages, on the venerable principle, Audi 
alteram partem. Colonel limiter says,* 

“ I have remarked that Colonel Jacob’s tracts 
are full of delusions, and caricature, in regard 
to the habits of the officers of the Bengal 
army. Far from fearing the siin, as they are 
represented, in page 28 of the Traci to do, 
I have knowix men, who, out tiger-shooting, 
have been exposed to the sun during the 
entire month of May, from sunrise to sunset; 
and liave returned to their cantonments witli 
their faces necks, and hands, almost blacker 
than their native attendants, I have also 
known men, who, as a mere pastime, have 
heen in the habit of riding their one hundred 
and forty miles hetw^een breakfast and 
dinner; enough, I should suppose, to satisfy 
tlm most fastidious Bombay officer in these 
matters. As to the Bengal griffin, -with his 
host of useless servants and bb otherwise 
effeminate habits, the picture i% very amusing, 
and no doubt intended to he very edifying ; 
but, unfortunately, at least, as far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, the picture is mere fiction and 
caricature; yet taking it guuJduni vahat 
to what, after all, do these fantastic notions 
amount? admitting that, here and there, there 

* Su^ffesUons rehiive to the Re-orff£inizationf Dtsci- 
plinet md future Mam^eme7ii of the Bengal 
pp. 10, Ih By Liiiuteiiaut-colond 'William Hunter, 
Bengal army retired list. 


arc a few Bengal griffins to he found riding 
in pallvces, and surrounded by a retinue of 
khan Sam an a, Idiidmiitgara, hooqquburdars, 
bottle-holders, dre. <fec., do not the most manly 
characters—soldiers and civilians,—to be 
found in England, do exactly the same thing; 
have they not their hutlera, footmen, pages, 
grooms, coachmen, tfcc. i&c., and do tliey 
not sometimes condescend to ride in a ear- 
liage, and—pro A p^^c7or—sometimes even 
to use an umbrella; and does Colonel Jacob 
really imagine that these men are less 
English at heart, and less manly in their 
habits, than the youth, who, tlirougli neces¬ 
sity, is satisfied to put up wdth the services 
of a maid-oLalLw’ork, the jmototype, I sup¬ 
pose, of the ^ man-of-aJl-wwk * atfaclied to 
the Bombay griffin. Then, as to the ]>a]kee,— 
is there really anything so very shocking fii 
the fact that— more majortmi —we Bengalees 
sometimes indulge in such an eqnip>age, to 
avoid being half broiled, and drenchecl in 
perspiration, w^heu about to pay a few visits 
to the fair sex, or buttoned up to the throat 
in full uniform, wdien about to visit some 
distant part of a cantonment on duty ; if tlic 
Bombay griffin, on such occasions, prefers a 
tattoo or poney, all I can say is, there is no 
accounting for taste in these matters— JJe 
gu$tibm non dtsjmtandimi. ‘ That clever 
general Sir Charlea Napier,* says Colonel 
Jacob, ^ w^ent half mad at the first eight of 
the camels that accompanied his little force 
in Scinde/ The gallant colonel appears to 
have been affected much in the same way at 
the first eight of the Bengal pall^ees, Iiooqqii- 
burdars, bottle-holders, * Cleverness,* 

again remarks Colonel Jacob, ^is full of i>re- 
judices; genius is independent of local cir- 
cimistanees; * under this view of the case, to 
wdiich category the gallant colonel belongs 
can be no very difficult matter to determine. 
If Colonel Jacob is in the habit of indulging 
in classical or historical reminiseeuces, the 
conteniplntion of the luxurious Ijabits of such 
first-rate s<ddiera as Alexander, Ccesar, Pom- 
pey, Wallenstein, &c., must have caused him 
many a bitter pang— 

Omnibus in tem§ qu® sunt a Ga^ibus usque 
Amroi'em et GiuigUTn, panel thgnosccre possuut 
"’ii^era bona^ atque illis multum div'crsa, remotSli 
Biroria uebulti.” 

There is less excuse for the aspersion wdiich 
has been cast upon the Bengalees by Colonel 
J acob, inasmuch as Bombay, to which presi¬ 
dency he belongs, has been blessed with two 
splendid specimens of the Bengalee, in tlie 
persons of the lion. Mount Stuart Elpliin- 
stone and Sir G. Clerk, both as remarkable 
for manliness of character, manly liabits, and 
ability to rough it, as they w^ore for their 
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liberality of disposition, ami princely liospi- 
tality. Sir Gr, Clcrl?; for horaeinansliipj pluck, 
ami stamina, had scarcely perhaps his match 
in India, and the Hon. Mount Stuart Elpliiu- 
stonc I am told, equally conspicxious for 
the E a me qu al i t i es, These d ist in gnisli e d men 
were both probably sj^barites, as far as a 
show of khanBamans, khidmutgars, and hot tie- 
liolders could make them so, hut notwit li¬ 
st an ding these vanities, v^hich in Colonel 
Jacob's eyeSj so militate with the true dig¬ 
nity of manhood, I believe I am correct iu 
saying tliat they are tlie two most popular 
governors Bombay has seen during the pre¬ 
sent century.” 

Il^hatever the parfcinli ties of officers may 
lead them to jirononiice in respect to the 
1 mbits of their conireres of their own presi¬ 
dency, there can he no doubt from the testi¬ 
mony of Sir Charles Napier, General Jacob, 
and many impartial and disinterested civilians, 
that the social life of the younger officers of 
the native army has been for a long time 
tainted with gambling and dissipation to a 
degree requiring the interposition of their 
superiors* Gaudet equis €t canlhnSj seems so 
univerBally true of the English officer in the 
royal army, that it is absolutely absurd to 
make it an accusation against the officers of 
the company, ns has lately been done by 
gentlemen connected with the English press 
in India, and by merchants, civilians, and 
travellers* Tliat our young officers very 
often live extravagantly, and sometimes reck¬ 
lessly, that the terni fast/' will too generally 
apply to their habits, cannot be denied by 
their staiinchest advocates ; but that they are 
worse than other young men of their rank 
and country, in other professions, or in the 
sister service at home or abroad, may he with 
safety denied* 

The general impression is that the climate is 
deadly to Europeans* Statistical information 
confirms General Jacob's view as to its health- 
fulness, at all events, for the ordinary duties 
of officers, but tire returns of casualties in war 
have always shown a high rate* This w'as 
more especially the case in the revolt of 
18d7* The mortality amongst the officers 
iu the Indian army, since the rebellion broke 
out, has been about septupled. The I\icnd 
of Mdia has published a list of four hundred 
and fifteen East India Company's officers on 
the Bengal establishment who died from 10th 
May, tlie day on which the rebellion broke 
out, to tiie end of 18d7; and the list seems 
to be as full and correct as any that has ap¬ 
peared* The Qitamrlf/ Arm^ Lisf, pub¬ 
lished by Lepage and Co*, may, we presume, 
be relied upon as correct; and according to 
that, there were, on the 10th of April, just 


prior to the mutiny, 3578 officers in llie com¬ 
pany's service, eerving on the Bengal esta¬ 
blishment; and the mortality amongst them, 
iu the seven months and twenty-two days, 
commencing on the lOtli May, and ending 
31st of December, was at the rate of upwards 
of eleven and a half per cent., or about eigh¬ 
teen per cent, per annum. The average age 
of officers of the Bengal army, excluding 
second lieutenants, cornets, and ensigns, was, 
in 1817, according to the best authorities, 
forty-one years; and there is no reason, as 
far as we are aware, for believing that that is 
not the average age now\ Cadets are, one 
with another, seventeen and a half years old 
on entering the service, and from the grada¬ 
tion list, it is conclnded, that the mean age of 
second lieutenants, cornets, and ensigns is 
about twenty-three years. Also, that the 
average age of all the officers of the Bengal 
army is, as near as may be, forty years* The 
mortality at age forty, during the present 
century, has been rather more than two and a 
half per cent, per annum. It follows that the 
casualties, which we have a right to assume 
are directly conseexuent on tlie insurrection, 
and in excess of what would have occurred 
under ordinary circumstances, amount to less 
than fifteen and a half per cent, of the whole 
strength of the force; tliat is to say, during 
the past year the deaths, as we have said, 
have been septupled; one hundred and 
seventy-four out of every thousand officers 
died, the experience of nearly a century 
having led us to conclude that only twenty- 
six out of every thousand would die. 

The mortality of British soldiers both iu 
peace and war arises from long marches in 
the heavy clothing with which, under so hot 
a climate, they are encumbered. Under the 
burning sun, or tbe still more dangerous dews 
of the periods generally eliosen for marching, 
many incur death, or disease by which they 
are permanently invalided. The extension of 
railways was shown in another ehax>ter as 
important for strategy and for carrying stores, 
it wdll also spare the health of our troops* 
The improvement of river navigation will 
tend, x>Brhaps, in an equal degree, to preserve 
tho heaUh and promote the social comfort of 
the European officers and soldiers on Indian 
service* Preparations of an important hi ml 
are being made to cover the great rivers of 
India with efficient steamers of huge mag¬ 
nitude, by which a large number of troops, 
and a vast quantity of stores can be borne at 
one time* The Liverpool Aibiom of June, 
18J8, liad the following paragraph r—"^Iliile 
public attention lias been attracted so strongly 
by tlie unusual dimensions of the Leviathan 
that the name of that vessel is in everybody’s 
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moiitli, it liappOBs Bingulaiiy enough that two 
vessels of greater lengthy and of a more rc- 
marhahle character, have been advancing to 
completion in Liverpool without the general 
public being even cognizant of their existence. 
These vessels are each seven hundred feet 
long. They have been constructed by Messrs, 
Vernon and Son, for the Oriental Inland 
Steam Company, and are intended for the 
navigation of the Indian rivers. The pur¬ 
pose of their peculiar features of construction 
is to enable a large cargo to be carried at a 
good rate of speed upon a light draught of 
water. The great rivers of India, though 
penetrating far mto the interior, and though , 
containing large volumes of water, are, never¬ 


theless, shallow during the dry season. The 
vessels navigating must, therefore, boat very 
light, and yet they must have displacement 
enough to carry a good cargo. They must 
have strength enough not to suffer injury if 
they should get aground, and they must 
present such little resistance to the water 
as to be able to achieve a satlslactory rate 
of progress against tlie Btreani. All these 
indications are admirably fulfilled in these 
vessels," 

The grand difficulty in the native army is 
the social relations of the British and native 
officers. The ibrnier ioolt do^^ll upon the 
lattei’j who feel the contempt with uhich they 
are treated. 


OHAPTEE XXYir, 

THE SOCIAL CONUmON OF INDIA {Ooniinued). 


The difficultof attaching new provinces 
to the British government has beejx greatly 
increased by the jealousy shown by Euro¬ 
peans to having natives retained In the 
employments, civil or military, which they 
held* The Luke of Wellington called the 
attention of the government to this fact in his 
day, his words were, “ whenever any portion 
of the country is brought undei' British 
dominion, we throw out of employment all 
who have hitherto managed the revenues or 
commanded armies," Sir Thomas Muuro 
said:—There is no example of any conquest, 
in which the natives have been so completely 
excluded from all share of the government of 
their country, as of British India," The 
same higli authority remarks, Our system is 
much more efficacious in depressing, than all- 
oiirlaws and school-books can be in elevating 
the character of the natives ; we are worldng 
against our own designs, and we can expect 
to make no progress while we work with a 
feeble instrument to improve, and a powerful 
one to deteriorate; there can he no hope of 
any great zeal for imiifrovement, when the 
highest acquirements lead to nothing beyond 
some inferior appointment, and can confer 
neither wealth or honour*" Lord William 
Bentinck remarks, “ That under the Moham¬ 
medans the sympathies of the conquerors and 
conquered became identified; they intermar¬ 
ried with the natives, and admitted them to 
all privileges; our policy, on the contrary, 
has been the reverse of this-—cold, selfish, 
and unfeeling; the iron hand of power on one 
side, monopoly and exclusion on the other* 
India, in order to become an attached depen- 


denc}" of Great Britain, must be governed for 
her own sake, and not for the sake of the in¬ 
dividuals who are sent from England to make 
their fortunes, Onr government to be secure 
must be made popular ; the government must 
remain nrhitrary, but it may also be, and 
should be, paternal." 

However deserving of respect the opinions 
of Sir Thomas Munro and Sir \Yilliam Ben¬ 
tinck, they must be received with care. Seve¬ 
ral of the predictions of the former, and the 
legislative measures of the latter, have shown 
that these men, however justly regarded as 
hmnx did not j>enetrate the character 

of tlie Hindoos. Lord VV’idiam Bentinck was 
wrong in saying that under the Mohammedans 
the Bymjjatliies of the conquerors and the 
conquered became identified. The Moham¬ 
medans made conversion to their religion, 
real or feigned, a test of office, and the con¬ 
querors settled dowui witkiii the couutry, 
making it their own, as the Normans did 
in England,—two conditions which ao entirely 
Beparate the case of the Mohammedan and, 
the British conquerors, that it would he sur- 
priaing to find such a man as Lord William 
Bentinck adopt those views, were it not that 
some of his legislative acts prove how much 
he was governed by theoriea in his own mind, 
and how strong his tendency to assimilate 
facta to those theories where, in truth, there 
was no affinity. The government of Lord 
William Bentinck, if reviewed ah ovo 
ad mala^ will confirm this opinion In any im¬ 
partial judgment. Still, the opinion of those 
eminent persons on this matter must 31 ot he 
I permitted to pass unheeded; and no correct 
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view can be taken of tko social condition of 
India wiiicli does not comprehend the posi¬ 
tion of British officials to the educated natives, 
both military and civil. 

The imperfect administration of justice by 
British officials, from want of legal knowledge, 
has become one of the most marked evils of 
Indian social life. A gentleman well ac- 
qaainted with the state of the law both in 
India and in England thus treated the subject 
in the leading diurnal journal of London :— 

One of the most legitimate grievances of the 
Anglo-Indian public is the defective legal 
knowledge of the civilians who officiate in 
India as the company’s judges. A hostile 
l^amphleteer has made a eolkction of sudder 
decisions, w^hich read like so many legal para¬ 
doxes; and, in fact, it is admitted that the 
sudder judges have no qualification for their 
duties, except each as they acquire empirically 
when adjudicating as collectors on questions 
of boundary, and for the rest they trust to 
their unassisted common sense. There are 
some persons, I know, in whose eyes this will 
he no heavy charge. With ns in England 
law is so inextricably associated with the de¬ 
based feudalism of our real property system, 
the scholastic pedantry of our common law 
pleading, and the intricate and costly proce¬ 
dure of our equity courts, that we are apt to 
regard rough common sense as a better guide 
to the reason than the rules, eutangled with 
technicality, by wliich the trained lawyer 
directs himself. Yet the great principles of 
jurisprudence are, in truth, only the accuinii- 
lated common sense of many centuries, many 
races, many men; and judicial functionaries 
are no more at liberty to discard them than 
is the geometrician or the algebraist to neglect 
the results etored up by previous labourers in 
his field of science. The special knowledge 
of the jurist is nowhere of greater value than in 
a country where the legal system which has to 
be administered, is as straDgely heterogeueoiis 
as it is in India. The more confused the body 
of rules to be interpreted, the firmer ought to 
be the grasp of the judge and of the practi¬ 
tioner on the great leading canons which con¬ 
trol and simplify every form of law. From a 
criminal law which embodies tlie perverse 
learning of the Mohammedan doctors, from a 
civil law which still reflects the primitive bar¬ 
barism of the aboriginal Hindoo races, the 
fully equipped intellect of the trained jurist 
can alone be relied upon to extract conclusions 
which recommend themselves to the reason, , 
and wMch harmonize with each other. The 
experiment of confiding to amateur judges 
the administration of such a system as that 
which the Hindoo lives under has produced 
results which disgust the layman quite as I 


much as the professional lawyer. Tlie Anglo- 
Indians seem to be unanimous in their con¬ 
tempt of the sudder courts. To remedy ^Yhat 
tliey consider a palpable evil, they arc clamo > 
roUB for barristers to come out and practise 
before aU the company’s tribunals, with an 
understanding that tho bench is hereafter to 
be recruited from these practitioners, either 
wholly or in part. It is a much debated 
question among Anglo-Indians whether Eng¬ 
lish barristers ought not to have a readier 
access given them to the company’s tribunals, 
by maldng English the judicial and forensic 

language of all India.Nothing, sir, can 

be worse than the existing jirospect of sup¬ 
plying India with judges and practitioners 
capable of unravelling Hindoo law with tlie 
refined appliances of the jurist. Hailey bury 
College is extinct; and though in tho recent 
scheme of education drawui out for the young 
Indian civilians some provision w as made for 
furnishing them out with at least the elements 
of law, that part of the new arrangements lias 
(a correspondent of yours remarks this) been 
quietly dropped. Civil servants of the Indian 
g^overiiment wlII, therefore, in future, have no 
legal knowledge at all. The barristers with 
whom it is proposed to supply their place in 
all Judicial offices are not necessarily superior 
to the civilians in special, and w^ould probably 
be found inferior to them in general qualilica- 
tious.” 

The same writer, with great discrimination 
and truth, observes t—Let us not disguise 
from ourselves that in filling England with 
sham lawyers or amateur lawyers we throw 
aw^ay one principle means of civiliaing the 
Hindoo. The missionary teacher of religion 
has a W'orid of difficulties to contend with; 
the missionary teacher of justice has none 
whatever. The native has the most profound 
respect for our equity, for our conscientious 
adherence to the letter, for tho strong sense 
(wffienever he finds it) w^hich givea meaning 
and consistency to his own chaotic law. The 
education of the Hindoo mind through the 
administration of justice might be carried to 
almost any length; but we appear determined 
to atop where we are, if, indeed, by bringing 
English technical crochetiness to bear on 
Hindoo perversity, w^e do not positively undo 
all that we have done. Tlie great boon to 
India of a civil law, harmonized by wise 
judicial exposition, the still greater boon of a 
general code, will only be conferred by law¬ 
yers whose studies wrere properly directed, 
and whose acquirements were thoroughly 
sifted at the outset of their career. It is quite 
immaterial by what conventional designation 
these lawyers are known. They may be 
either barristers-at-law, trained especially for 
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Indian practice, ov civilians wlio Imye received 
a tlierongliiy legal education, adequately 
trained in tlic principles of juris prudence/' 
At present there is little prospect of the ideas 
of this enlightened writer Being carried out, 
hut it is possible that in the general 
sifting to which all Indian affairs are being 
subjected hy the awakened energy of parlia¬ 
ment and the British public, that this also 
may be made the subject of investigation and 
reform. 

The general tone of the members of tlie 
civil service in all departments enters largel}^ 
into the social character of India, Formerly 
there was great neglect of religious observ¬ 
ances by these classes* Travellers at the be¬ 
ginning of this century^ and during the first 
twenty or thirty 3J^ear3 of it, give relations on 
this head painful to Chrietiane and English¬ 
men to peruse. One writer represents the 
celebration of religious worship according to 
the service of the Church of England as only 
occurring occaBionaliy when a clergyman 
visited the garrison* Other writers represent 
divine eervice as being held monthly only, 02^ 
even less frequently, in other garrisons and 
popnloiis places, where there was corn^ara- 
a numerous English population* This 
is not now the case. A i ery great revival of 
interest in religious thing^s has taken place; 
and in all cantonments and cities wdiere Euro¬ 
peans congregate there are either regular 
chaplains paid by the government, and some¬ 
times several chaplains of different sects, or 
the miesionaries of voluntary religious societies, 
and of the Established CImrch, minister 
statedly among EuTopcans, as well as among 
the natives, to whom they are more especially 
commissioned from England; indeed, the 
benefit conferred by the English missionary 
societies to the social condition of Europeans 
in India has been nnspeakable. If the mis¬ 
sionary societies had effected no other good 
til an the improvement which tliey have 
produced in European society, all the 
sums expended would have been well laid 
out; for while whole villages have been 
drawn to listen to the tidings of the gospel, ' 
and even in the vicinity of the idol temples 
the salvation of Christ has been proclaimed, 
large luimhers of sceptical or indifferent Euro¬ 
peans have been converted to God, The 
licentious have been rebuked, and awed 
into decorum; and many in England have 
reason to rejoice that the wdld ^^outh wdio 
liad left home, addicted to dissipation, be¬ 
yond the advice of parents and the remon¬ 
strances of friends, had hy the genial persua¬ 
sion and holy example of some good mission¬ 
ary been brought to know himself and his 
God, and in a right frame of mind to regard 


the duties, ties, and re sponsi hill ties of life. 
The w'ell authenticated instances of this land 
are so numerous, that any person who will 
choose to examine tlie matter for liis owm 
satisfaction, will he utterly astonished to find 
how*^ such cases will multijdy before Ids in¬ 
quiries. A w'oid\ recording such cases might 
be ivritten, which w otild ftirnisli to the public 
not only a laige amount of infonnation affect¬ 
ing the particular inqiiirj^ but throwing much 
light upon the wonderful providence and 
goodness of God in individual history, and 
bringing out many traits of social life in India 
w'itli which neither the church nor the ^vorld 
in England is familiar* TJie missionaiy so¬ 
cieties have also rendered the government 
good service in a way which does not appear 
to bo appreciated. But for them the govern¬ 
ment w’ould have felt itself obliged to provide 
at tlie public expense a far larger staff of 
clergymen of the Established Chnrcln Tin's 
u^ould have provoked hitter controversy at 
home, as the Presb)Terians and Roman Catlio- 
lics ^vould have also demanded an extension 
of the support afforded to them, while the 
voluntary churches "would have raised an agi¬ 
tation against the extension of the priuciplo 
of religious establishments to India, and very 
large classes of persons, careless of any reli¬ 
gions sj^stem, w ould have pointed out the in¬ 
justice to the natives of India of supporting 
English sects out of revenues contributed by 
iiati%^e3* In India the bitter prejudice already 
excited among the Hindoos and Moliamme- 
dans by endowing Christian sects out of the 
public revenue would have been increased, and 
have furnished still w kler scope for the inge¬ 
nious critiques of the native new^spapers, and 
the appeals to native prejudice and bigotry in 
which that portion of the press of India in¬ 
dulges* The voluntary labours of the mis¬ 
sionaries have thus rendered fndirectJy im¬ 
mense service to the government and the 
peace of India* Bearing njion this subject, 
and adding to the information given in the 
chapter devoted to the religions of India, the 
most recent returns of the number of clergy¬ 
men paid by government in each presidency, 
and of each persuasion, may be here appro¬ 
priately given* From the latest returns there 
appear to have been employed in Bengal one 
bishop, with a salary of £4508, and £725 for 
V i sitation alio wan cea ; 1120 ca th e d r al e stab - 
Hshmente ; sixty-eight chaplains (Clmrcli of 
England), with salaries of £51,031, and allow¬ 
ances of £1510 (in all); two Scottish Kirk 
chaplains, wdth salaries of £2310; and two 
“ nncovenanted'' ministers, with salai'ies of 
£540 (together); £2725 w as the sum allowed 
to Houianist priests, but of these the number 
1 is nut specified in I he return before us* In 
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the Madras preKideucy there was a 

Lishopj with £2oC0 salary; 1010 cathedral 
establishmeTitB; thirty‘live (chiirdi) chaplains, 
with salaries of £15,056; and two ^Hdrk” 
or I^reshyteriau niiniaters, with salaries of 
£18,9SG* The allowances to Eomanist priests 
were £2580* In the Bombay presidency 
there was one prelate, with £2560 salary; 
1385 cathedral establishments; twenty-six 
Chnrcli of England chaplains, with salaries of 
£18,986; an d two “ k i rk' ’' ch aplai n s, w' i tli 
stipends of £2016 (together). The allow¬ 
ances to Romanist priests amounted to the 
smn of £8117. 

TJie life of a civilian in India is neither 
favourable to the develojiment of social virtneSj 
nor conducive to social happiness. In an 
article on the Indian civil service in Blach- 
wQodf Apiril, 1856, tliere is a most minute 
and graphic account of tlio progress of a civil 
officer in the Madras presidency, and the 
writer affirms that there is no essential differ¬ 
ence in the sister presidencies* When ap¬ 
pointed as an assistant to a collector and a 
magistrate in the provinces, the duties allotted 
to him are inferior and monotonous, neither 
calculated to improve the intellect nor the 
heart* He learns the external forms of magis¬ 
terial business, and is recommended to be¬ 
come well aecpiainted with the various tribes 
and sects in the districts, so fat as may con¬ 
cern the husinesa wdiich a collector hag with 
them* These engagements are pursued iii a 
mere routine, and admit of no variety, en¬ 
grossing the time and the attention of the 
aspirant to civil honours, so as to leave him 
no leisure for study* He is, however, expected 
to study two native languages, and for this 
purpose he possesses good opportumtics, being 
brought into constant contact with the natives. 
He cannot very well neglect this duty, as his 
promotion depends in no small measure upon 
its accomplishment^ as a very strict exami¬ 
nation is necessary before Ids advancement in 
the service another step can take place* 
After a year spent in siicli a maliners the 
assistant is initiated into the duties of fiscal ad¬ 
ministration, A taJooh^ or small division of 
the district, under a fali^ildav^ or native col¬ 
lector, is assigned to him, in winch, aided by 
a native or secretary, and under 

the immediate supervision of the collector, he 
transacts the general matter of course duties 
of collector* He is employed in measuring 
salt, superintending the tapiml runners^ or 
mail carriers, checking the issue of postage 
or other stamps, and such like duties as, 
though requiring no mental exercise, need 
only integrity and honest}^ After six or 
seven years the civilian thus dfsciplined is 
iionilnatod head assistant* He is Mien sent 


to reside at some distance from head-quarto is, 
in charge of a talook, or it may be of seveial 
talooke—"the business of which, if he do 
it thoroughly, occupies him from morning till 
night, allowing but very short intervals for 
meals and exercise, or for a hasty glance at the 
Home iVe^os, the lYeirs, or Finidi^ 

and perhaps occasionally n A'eview*' In this 
jiosition, unless lie he married, he rarely sees 
a white face, or hears the sound of his native 
language; and he hails with delight the ad¬ 
vent of the subaltern and his small detach¬ 
ment inarching to the periodical relief of some 
lonely outpost* The scraggy sheep is slaiigli- 
tered; the tongli fowl curried; the loaf of 
bread, received hfj is displayed as a treat; 
the beer, brandy, and cigars, represent the 
fable d luxuries of the East; a half-hoi id ay is 
taken in celebration of the event; and the 
hour of parting brings with it somewhat of 
that melancholy feeling which is experienced 
by voyagers who, meeting for a moment on 
the wide ocean, exchange their friendly greet¬ 
ings, pass on, and are again alone in the 
world* Onr civilian, liowever, has little time 
for sentimental reflections; while on what 
may he appropriately termed the * Cut cherry * 
tread-mill, soino half dozen questions con¬ 
stantly recurring, under slight modiheations, 
occupy his attention—vre can scarcely say 
his mind^—e* g. Is Raniasamy entitled to any, 
and what, remission on account of a deficient 
supply of water for his rice-held? Jlay the 
inhabitants of one village draw’ w-ater from a 
particular source ? or have those of another 
a prescriptive right to erect a dam, ’which will 
wdiolly or partially preclude their so doing ? 
Is the exteut of land in hlootoo's puttah^ or 
lease, rightly stated ? or, as insisted by his 
enemy Ramuii, has he and the ^ Kurniim * 
colluded to defraud the government by under¬ 
stating it ? ifec.’* The picture given in this 
sketch affords little hope of the civilian ac¬ 
quiring refinement of taste, or that strength 
of mind which the action of educated intel¬ 
lects on one another is calculated to promote* 
After six or 3 e%"en years thus spent he be¬ 
comes subordinate collector, or subordinate 
judge* As he advances to the office of col¬ 
lector or judge his position is in every w^ay 
improved, and bis opportunities of European 
society greatly advanced* If he he made a 
member of council, secretary of government, 
or accountant-general, not only are hia emolu¬ 
ments increased, and his status elevated, hut 
his social opportunities of refinement and com¬ 
fort are much extended* He is sure to reside 
’^^ffiere intercourse wdtii Europeans of a supe¬ 
rior order maybe constantly enjoyed* Some¬ 
times, but not often, the civil servant is ap¬ 
pointed to a diplomatic post at a native court. 
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Generally tbe members of tbe civil sei'vice^ 
are unwilling to give np tEelr prospects of 
slow but certain promotioHj for tlie uncertain 
tenure of n political position. Military men 
are tliereforegenerally selected whose senicnnty 
prom 0 1 i 0 n i n th ei r profe s si o n s ti 11 g oe s on^ whi le 
their new duties are agreeable, and afford 
sources of induence, hoiioui'j and reward. Be- 
viewing the whole life of civil servants, the 
writer in Blackwood feelingly notices :—The 
mortifications they will have to undergo in dis¬ 
covering that no boundless field exists, as in 
Europe, for tlie exercise of their talents, and 
that the majority are placed in situations in 
which nothing more tlian ordinary sense is 
reqnired, or can be used, and from which no 
effort on their part can remove or exalt them; 
where not only wdll their accomplishments be 
useless, but their time so fully occupied by 
the dry details of daily business, as not even 
to allow their practice as recreations, and in 
wdiioh the greater portion of their lives must 
he spent at a distance from all capable of feel¬ 
ing or appreciating tlie higher pleasures of 
intellect, or the refinements of a cultivated 
taste. And in order to dispel any illuaions 
under wdiich many may he labouring as to 
the pecuniary advantages of the Indian civil 
service, we shall now state precisely the re¬ 
ward held out to its members for the duties 
they have to perform, and for the sacriffces 
they are required to make. Oh I we have 
often thought, as we have marked the youth, 
eager to depart for that East, so beautiful in 
poetry, SO miserable in reality. Ob 1 if some 
disciple of Cornelius Agrippa could hut dis¬ 
play to him in bis magic mirror tbe coming 
scenes of bia future life, he Tvould pause ere 
he grasped the gliUering bait, and hesitate to 
purchase wdiat is termed a provision for life, 
at the price, or at least at the risk, of all that 
renders life chiefly desirable^health of body 
—energy of mind—social ties i Too often 
are all these entirely saeriliced; in all cases 
partially so. And for 'wbat ? Money I-—a j 
supposed greater amount of money than could 
be earned elsewhere. The selected will do 
well to consider the real value of their expec¬ 
tation in this particular, lest in this also they 
be di sap pointed,'* * 

In the administration of their duties the ' 
magistrates, political agents, collectors, and 
their assistants, have often been accused of 
violence, intimidation, and injustice. That 
men have belonged to this class harsh in their 
manners and severe in their official duties is 
unhappily true, but not in larger proportions 
than woffid be found among the stipendiary 
magistrates or officials in any European coun¬ 
try, while on the other hand many most noble 
instances of generosity, self-negation, and love 
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of justice, have been found amongst the 
Indian collectors, and probably as large a 
proportion of them have been aa upright aa 
any functionaries of any country. The names 
of Sir Henry and Sir John Lawrence have 
been immortdised in the proviiicea, regula¬ 
tion and non-regulation, of the north-west. 
Mr. Montgomery, by his prudence and justice 
in the Punjaub, and afteru'ards in Oude, 
healed wounds that had festered under other 
bands, Colonel Ed wardes and Gene ral Jacob, 
on the Punjaub and Scinde frontiers, dis¬ 
charged political duties of the most onerous 
natui'e, with kindness as well as hi'ninefis, Mr. 
Thomason and many others have left in the 
spheres of their duties memories the most fi'a- 
grant. To give one Instance out of a large 
number who have held no higher office than that 
of collector : Mr. Cleveland, of Eaghalpore, in 
the earlier operations of the East India Com¬ 
pany, honoured his office and those he eervecl 
by a long course of r^'ise, gentle, and clement 
administration, and the respect paid by the 
company to his memory, proved that three 
quarters of a century ago they valued ser¬ 
vants who thus administered their affairs. The 
following inscrix)tion was placed on Ids monu¬ 
ment at Baghulpore:—“To the memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq., late collector of 
tlie districts of Eaghiilpore and Rajmalial; 
who, without bloodshed, or the terror of au¬ 
thority, employing only the means of con¬ 
ciliation, confidence, and benevolence, at¬ 
tempted and accomplished the entire sub- 
jection of the lanlcBs and savage inhabitants 
of the jimgleterry of Rajmahal, who had long 
infested the neighbouring lands by their pre¬ 
datory incursions; inspired them with a taste 
for the arts of civilized life, and attached them 
to the British government by a conquest over 
their minds, the most permanent as the most 
rational clom i n i o m, Tli e go vern or -ge n era I a nd 
council of Bengal, in honour of his character, 
and for an example to others, have ordered 
tills monument to he erected. . He departed 
this life on the 18tb of January, 1784, 
aged 

The Ahoriglhti Friend^ an EngllBli pub¬ 
lication, iu which the administration of our 
colonial empire has never found much favour, 
comments upon this epitaph in the following 
terms“ If any additional proof of the cx- 
ceUency of Mr. Cleveland* s character, and of 
the value of his labours, were wanting, it is 
to be found in the fact that the aumlah and 
zemindars of the jungleterry of Rajmahal also 
erected a monument to his memory, to which 
even now they pay an annual visit of reve¬ 
rence and affection. lYould that our Indian 
rulers would imitate the example of a 01cvc- 
land, and abandon a system of coercion and 
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violence, \vl\ich, while it may terrify the na- i 
tivea into snbmiasion to ns, cannot hut pre¬ 
vent their advancement in peace, pi'osperityj 
and happiiieBB I” 

It is generally admitted that the impolitic 
contempt for the natives so commonly shown 
hy the military and hy independent settlers, 
is not usually displayed hy the company’s 
civil officers, wdio lean ratlier to tho weakness 
of extolling everything Indian, and despising 
European settlers not in the company's ser¬ 
vice, Dr. Kussell, in his letters, June, 1853, 
directed to the Timeu newspaper, complains 
bitterly of the scorn for the natives held by 
the officera of the royal forces in occupation 
of Roliilciind, hut in no case does he complain 
of the conduct of the company's civil officers 
in this particular. It is alleged by persons 
conversant with rndiari affivii's that the hear'- 
irig of English ladies shows more of the pride 
of race than that of their hushauds and 
brothers, and that contempt for natives of 
their own sex, even of superior rank, is mani¬ 
fested ill forms improper, imprudent, un¬ 
merited hy its victims, and calculated to create 
deep resentments in the minds of such native 
ladles. It 13 alleged that English ladies in 
India are most unpopular from this cause 
among the poor, and especially among the 
poor of their own. sex. During the great 
revolt the hostility displayed to our country¬ 
women is thus accounted for, and where they 
have been spared, it is alleged, that in most 
cases the mercy resulted from gratitude to 
their husbands or fathers, who, as military or 
civil officers, had gained a reputatiou for 
hiirnanity, bravery, or justice. The corre- 
Bpondent of the New York Herald represents 
the pride of the whole civil service, and of 
their families, as utterly unendurable to 
strangers who visit India, and m a source 
of the prejudice against the East India Com¬ 
pany, which in England, on the continent of 
Europe, and in the United States, had so 
widely extended. On board a passenger ship 
from Madras to Aden, the Herald correspon¬ 
dent met with a very large party of European 
residents of India. The social relations to 
one another of the various coteries and classes 
into w^hich Indo-European society is divided, 
he thus I'epresents 

Hospitality and good-nature die for w'ant 
of nourishment, and sociality is stifled by 
affectation. The hereditary castes that are 
so religiously observed by the Hindoo natives 
are not more marked than the pointed exclu¬ 
siveness of our Calcutta passengers^—each 
looks upon the other with feelings far from 
friendly Education or refinement seems to 
liave little to do with the barriers of society; 
money, salary, pay, ia what is most tliought ^ 


of. ^How long as he been out, and what 
does he receive per month ? is be a collector 
or a sudder judge ? does lie belong to the civil 
or the military service? and has he influence at 
court ?' are among tlie queries when the new¬ 
comer makes his appearance. 

All classes are represented on board our 
ship—“from a collector to the consort of a 
member of the council; from a lieutenant in 
the Indian army to a commanderdn^chlef. 
Borne are going home on sick-leave ; others 
on a three years’ vacation; while one or two 
have been a quarter of a century in the ser¬ 
vice, and retire with a life-pen si on of five 
thousand dollars, half of which they have paid 
by instalments, from year to year, to make up 
the fund. There are otliers who have been 
out as long, but are not as fortunate; their 
names do not head the list, and they must 
wmit for tlieir time to come. Some of our 
passengers are gentlemen; others, snobs; 
many of them invite our acquaintance; others 
are fearful that their dignity will be iniffied 
by being courteous to those whose pay is less. 
The member of council who gets forty tliou- 
sand dollars per aunnni is not in the same set 
as the commissioner who receives but eighteen 
thousand dollars; and the Bengal civilian 
considers his position a peg or two higher 
than his of Madras; while tlie Calcutta poten¬ 
tate speaks patronizingly of his conn ter jmrt 
in the MofusslI. All the divisions of Indian 
society stand boldly out on shipboard; and 
intrepid is the man who can remove tlie chill 
that freezes the little courtesies of life. Be- 
E train t hangs over the break fast-table, and 
formality barricades the jovial laugh and the 
pleasant conversation at dinner. Gossip, in¬ 
trigue, and ill-natured remarks, follow you 
from the cabin to the deck. If you wish to be 
alone, you are eccentric; if you sing too loud, 
or converse above a whisper, you are con¬ 
sidered a fit candidate for a lunatic asylum; 
a hearty laugh is unpardonable; and as for a 
dance or a charade, it would be out of the 
question. All the company's servants believe 
in the infallibility of the company : an excuse 
is found for everything the honourable ctmi- 
paiiy may do. American slavery is borrilde, 
but the Indian ryot system is a blessing to the 
native. Annexation in America is robbery ; 
in India, frieiidsliip and protection. The court 
of directors do what they please; the gover¬ 
nor-general proclaims it, and the servants, far 
and wide, say *Amen/” 

There are both exaggeration and ignorance 
displayed in these severe animadversions; and 
2 >robab]y the correspondent did not easily fall 
in with tlie mauiier of highly educated Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen, such as undoubtedly many of 
the officers, civil and military, were who hap- 
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pened to be bis fellow passengers. Certainly 
Indian and Amerieau annexations have no 
parallel: the latter are tbe resnlt of filibuster¬ 
ing; the former grow out of wars, in wliicli 
tlie natives have generally been the aggres¬ 
sors, or had adopted a policy so dangerous to 
the British possessions as to leave the English 
no other course. The ryotwar was evidently 
a matter of which the American correspondent 
had no knowledge, and of which he was unfit 
to offer any opinion. As a shrewd and clever 
business man, and man of the world, his 
views of the social habits of tlie civil servants 
of the company are worthy of attention, and 
especially as those habits present themselves 
to an American traveller. The social life of 
the English in India has its good points, but 
it is for the study of those which are not to 
be admired that we must repair to the letters 
of the American correspondent. It is well, 
however, to present such views to the reader, 
that English social life in India may he seen 
in every aspect which it presents to friends or 
foes, foreigners or Englishmen. 

Tlie commercial character of the trading 
community, native and foreign, lias, under 
the head of commerce, been described, and, 
in some respects, their social character n as ol 
necessity included in that descriptioin The 
common impression in England is, that tlie 
Calcutta inerehantfl, having lived in princely 
splendour, have surrounded themselves with 
all the creations of taste, and made Calcutta 
the city of palaces, wdiicli in some respects it 
deserves to be called, however exaggerated its 
claims. That her mercliant princes have not 
improved Calcutta, so far as architectural 
beauty or symmetry of streets is concerned, 
in the proportion in which tliey Iiave increased 
its commerce and population, the wrifer last 
quoted takes some pains to prove* The same 
writer gives the following description of com¬ 
mercial life in Calcutta:— 

notwithstanding the troops of native shop¬ 
keepers and tradesmen always hovering about 
you, there are plenty of Europeans ready to 
talce your money* "English tailors, English 
barbers, English hatters, and English jewellers, 
English hotel-keepers, and English druggists, 
all exercise their ingenuity in properly repre¬ 
senting their respective callings. The ex¬ 
change mart, as they term it, contains a little 
of everything—a perfect sahnagmidi. You 
can purchase anything yon please—an India 
Tubher coat or a penny whistle, a lady's work- 
box or a gentleman's dresBing-case—and the 
prices are moderate* I bought several beau¬ 
tiful silver ornaments made by the artizans of 
Cuttack—bracelets, bouquet-holders, breast¬ 
pins, and sundry niek-nacks, many of which 
rvere of exquisite workmanship. Just at the 


present time the exchange is being cleaved 
preparatory to tbe opimn sale, winch comes 
off tbe 11th of every month, a sight 1 am 
sorry I shall not witness, for it is one of the 
noted exhibitions of Calcutta* The opimn 
from Benares and Patna is sold here at public 
auction l}y the lionoiirablc company, throngh 
a salaried" auctioneer, twelve times during the 
year, to the highest bidder. Catalogues are 
early circulated, and the purchasers from the 
country are early in town* As a chest of 
Patna "passes like a bank-note, no sampling 
or examination takes place. Looking from 
an elevation in the room, you see a most ex¬ 
traordinary spectacle : all nations—all Euro¬ 
pean races are represented* In the Stock 
Exchange and the Bourse you may see tlie 
latter, but at the opium sales-room only can 
you see the grand mixture of races* 

“Gambling is a natiiral vice among the 
Indians, and they enjoy beyond anything else 
the peculiar excitement of tJie opium mart; 
and it is the motley appearance of the bidders, 
combined with the confusion of tongues, and 
the strong odoura that arise from the per¬ 
spiring crowxl, that marks the place* Je’ivs 
and Gentiles are wild in their manner; and 
Greeks, Armenians, Persians, mingled in with 
native Indians of many dialects ; and English¬ 
men, and all the Tepresentatives of the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa, 
are wrought up to the greatest possible excite - 
nient l>y the sharp bidding and the quick 
auctioneeT, who seems to be ubiquitous. Tlie 
hells of London and of Paris are not thronged 
with more reckless men, for tlie amounts are 
heavy, and one hid will make or lose a for¬ 
tune* Much of the gambling takes place in 
the bazaar before the sale* 

“Tile river is covered with merchandize, 
wliicii the primitive teams of tbe land, un¬ 
changed for centuries, bring down from tbe 
interior, while tbe finest sliips in the woild 
open their batches to receive tlie produce of a 
land that is capable of producing as much of 
its renowned staples as the rest of the w’orld 
is capable of consuming* And yet, with all 
this wonderful commerce, who grovrs rich in 
the Indian trade ? How many merchants 
annually rethe with lacs of rupees ? As many 
as make their fortunes in the respective gold¬ 
fields of the great Anglo-Saxon empires, after 
they have passed through a panic, no more; for 
competition crowds the ne%v-comer, and every 
ten years the old merchants tremble under an 
established custom, if not a natural law*” 

This writer, in common with all strangers 
who visit Calcutta, w'as struck with the in¬ 
creasing importance of the Hindoo, Parsee, and 
Greek merchants* Of late several Greeks of 
Constantinople, and others wLo had houses 
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ill Western Europe, liave settled in Calcutta, 
and they import not only the hahits of busi¬ 
ness by 'which, their race is characterised, but 
also its good and evil social peculiarities. The 
natives, ho wearer expert in the tricks of com¬ 
merce, and however gifted in the foresight 
which is essential where trade assumes the 
risks of the gambling table, and the cimriing 
and nnpTmcipIed have the best chanees of 
anceess, are rivalled hy tlie Greeks. The 
habits of the native merchants of Bombay 
were noticed when the capital of that presi¬ 
dency was described. The life of tlie native 
merchants of Calcutta has been thus described 
by a traveller who was not unfriendly to 
them:—^‘The native merchants are men of 
intellect, ivell up in all the moves on the mer¬ 
cantile chess-board. Yon are smprised to 
find them so familiar with commerce and coni- 
mercial nsages. Katurally sharp and <^nick 
to learn, by being brought, after graduating 
in the English school, in contact with business 
men from every coast, they become familiar 
with all the tricka of trade. If they wish to 
purchase, they appear before you as sellers ; 
if they have indigo to dispose of, they 'will 
inquire for seeds; and if freight is to be en¬ 
gaged, they will offer you a ship. Intuitively 
they understand all the clap-trap of the Stock 
Exchange; w'ith astonishing cleverness they 
put the market np and down with as much 
ease as the most experienced bulls and bears 
of tlie West; and before or after tbc arrival 
of a mall you meet them where you least 
expect it—ahvaya a little in advance. Ko 
Europeans ivere equal to cope with them in 
managing prices, in regulating prices, or in 
dodging round sharp corner a, till the Greeks 
dropped clown among them; hut since so 
many of them Imve appeared in Calcutta, the 
natives have had to keep their eyes wide open/' 
The social habits of every native class has 
been described in previous pages, except those 
of the merchants of the Indian metropolis: 
and as this is a class ■which has grown up 
under British and foreign influence, a notice 
of its habits of domesticity and intercourse in 
private society was reserved until the social 
habits and ebaraeter of the Indo-European 
commercial class should come under ^eview^ 
It has not been easy to obtain much know’- 
ledge of the mode in wfliich the banyans and 
native merchants of Calcutta spend their time, 
when away from general oheorvation. The 
follo\ving account hy a gentleman who en¬ 
joyed the hospitality of some of them is there- 
tbre the more interesting 

“ I visited the residence of the Dutt family, 
where all the opulence and luxuries that 
^vealth commands are scattered about the 
rooms. Paintings and engravings, mosaic 


from Rome and porcelain from Sevres, 
English and French furniture, aud everything 
Indian and European that they can get hold 
of, is purchased to adorn their xesldences. 
Tire laro-e rooms of valuable merchandize 
resembled more an ill-assorted pawnbroker’s 
shop in London than anything else I could 
think of. I found the Baboo almost naked, 
in his bedroom, on the floor, a punkah over 
him, and in liis hand an English history of 
the Russian 'war. The room w’as heautiiully 
furnislied, hut the pictures that adorned the 
walls show^cd the licentious taste of the Ben¬ 
galee. He was most familiar with the geo¬ 
graphy, tlie commerce, the politics of other 
nations; wanted to know the eflect of the 
late wonderful production of gold, and how it 
would operate on the silver coinage ; asked if 
the losses still continued as heavy in tlie 
Australian trade as at first, and if our cotton 
crop in the States would exceed three millions 
of bales, and if in case of peace clipper-ships 
would depreciate. His religion, he said, 
would not allow him to go abroad, but nothing 
would he more pleasant to him than to visit 
Mount Vernon. Ashootas Day had a beautiful 
place, and before his death gave a most ex¬ 
pensive nautch, combining the immoralities 
of the European with the luxuriant and 
voluptuous habits of the natives. He denied 
himself nothing that money wwld give him. 
The careless w'ay of speaking of him, * that 
he had been burnt up ’ makes one still more 
repugnant to their idol worshij^ I Avas also 
entertained by Baboo Rajendux’ ilullick, 
whose princely estates and great wealth are 
noticeable above many others’. Dutts place 
is far less expensive, for Baboo Mullick lives 
the gentlemanj and dex'Otes his time to oriia- 
menting his house, by purchasing everythiug 
that comes from other parts. The more 
costly the article, the better is he pleased. 
Animals and birds filled the garden, and his 
aviary contained the feathered tribes of every 
land, from the ostrich to the emti—the man¬ 
darin duck of China to the bird of paradise. 
The late Earl of Derby contributed some¬ 
thing to the collection. I saw several goats 
from Cashmere, the kind from whose wool the 
celebrated shaAvIs are made. The goats thrive 
poorly out of the mountains, and there were 
only five left out of some two hundred that 
the*Baboo owued. The Baboo is most gen¬ 
tlemanly ill Ilia manners, and well informed 
in ancient and modein bistory, speaking 
English with remarkable fluency. He had 
several lacs invested in the eoinpany's papei\ 
A few weeks since he gave a most magni¬ 
ficent uautch. The large area in the centre 
wag covered, and lights and lanterns shone 
oA^er the expensive fountain aud the onia- 
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men ted stage. These uautches are peculiar 
to India, and when given by a king, a prince, 
or a millionaire, distinguished foreigners are 
often invited. I liad the chance of being 
present at one on a small scale, got up for the 
amiisement of a young Bostonian from Canton 
and myself, by some of onr American friends. 
The music at times is harsh, and then dies 
oif with soothing harmony. The musicians 
were all seated, and the guests, native and 
foreign, were provided vnth lounges, sofa- 
chairs, The entertainment was given at 
a native^s house, a few miles out of town, and 
the dancing-girls were engaged a day or two 
before. Gesticulation, action» and the elastic 
movements of tlie body, are the peculiar 
features of the dance : they commence with 
a slow, graceful motion, scarcely moving their 
feet, blit working their hands and arms ' then 
becoming more animated, with a livelier 
chant, their whole form Jcceps time to the 
time, till they appear much excited; their i 
movements at first chaste, become voluptuous; 
and tlie music inspirits to still more powerful 
excitement, till the dance is tenninated wu'th 
louder strains and more lascivious motions. 
Other dancers then take their jdace, hut the 
dance is unchanged. Two of the girls only 
appeared at the same time. All of them were 
covered wdth jewels. I counted as many 
as fifteen gold and silver bracelets on one 
arm, not to mention necklaces and chains : 
they had beOs on their ankles, and rings on 
their fingers, jewellery in their ears and 
noses, which gave them a most original ap¬ 
pearance, and showed how fond these natives 
are of ornament. All they can make, all 
they can get and save over and above their 
maintenance, goes for ornaments; and many 
of those who seem the poorest have valuable 
jewellery on their persons. Coolies, even, 
who can save a few rupees invest in buying 
jewelled ornaments for their children; aud i 
hence robbery and murders occTir where the 
indneement is so conspicnously advertised.'^ 
The amusements of Calcutta are for Europeans 
scant and poor; lie eays™^^ beyond their own i 
residences, and off the esplanade, foreigners ! 
have little to amuse themselves with, for i 
theatricals and concerts, lectures and exhibi¬ 
tions, do not thinve on Indian soil. Kate i 
Hayes, however, for a while dispersed the 
general apathy; but a few nights of the 
Italian music at the prices were amply suffi¬ 
cient. There are many amateur singers in 
the city, and their occasional re-miious are 
said to be attractive. A star actor orprima- 
donna need never expect to realise a rapid for¬ 
tune by visiting Calcutta: for the population is 
not equal to a small town in a Western State. 
Seven thousand, they tell me, is about the mark.'" 1 


According to the testimony of most English 
writers and travellers there is much social 
intercourse in all the great cities of India 
among the British, Tim civilians and military 
in the company's service prefer each aeso- 
ciating with one another, to the company of 
independent settlers. But the officers of the 
royal army and clergymen are much in re¬ 
quest by the company's servants. Formerly 
the missionaries were very unfashionable, but 
of late years they have become much more 
influential, and they are invited to the best 
circles. The members of the Indo-European 
press form an important element of the com¬ 
munity, aud these are far moi^e feared than 
loved by the company's servants; but the 
power of the pen has become too formidable 
ibr those who wield it to bo overlooked; and 
besides, many in the profession of literature 
have realized in India considerable pro 2 )erty, 
and have therefore formed a status iudepen- 
dent of tliat acquired by tlieir literary reputa¬ 
tion aud power. In Calcutta, Bombay, aud 
Madras, more especially, this class has become 
iniportaut and respected. 

Social life among the English planters and 
settlers in the interior is sometimes dreary 
enough, especially as they are generally 
located in flat and well irrigated parts of the 
country, far apart from other Europeans. 
’Where their pursuits have enabled them to 
fix upon a diversified part of tire country, 
their life is less monotonous, as they can hunt 
the wild boar, or it may be the tiger, aud 
either sport is sufficiently perilous to be ex¬ 
citing. The chief ijlanters and independent 
settlers are indigo planters, as cotton and 
rice are generally cultivated by the ryots or 
zemindars. The habits and situation of the 
planters have been noticed under the head of 
commerce. A popular London periodical * 
presents a \'ery just pictui'e of the life of an 
indigo planter in the following terms :•—An 
European indigo planter in the interior of 
India leads an isolated life, wKich, however, 
is not w-ithout its enjoyments. His business, 
though it has its anxieties, is not irksome. 
He is generally a farmer and a sportsman, 
and master and otvner of a fine mansion, wltli 
plenty of elephants. Arabian lioisea, cows, 
sheep, goats, and dogs, aud perhaps a few 
tame leopards and tigers. His elephants, be¬ 
sides being useful in enabling him to ride 
over las plantations, will carry liiin better 
than any other animal, when out in the 
jungles tiger hunting. The planter often 
lives twenty or forty miles from any other 
I European; but this does not prevent him 
from constantly making and receiving visits. 
Moreover, his time is 'well taken up 'with 

I * Bickeaa'a HonsekoM 
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paying Ills people, supeiiutending his vats, 
and settling disputes among tlie neiglihonving 
farmers. In his own districts the planter is 
perfectly independent, being looked np to 
with awe and respect by all aTOiind him. In 
their lionr of trouble the poor, miserable, 
bard-worked, and ill fed ryots or labourers I 
always fly to tbe British planter for protection 
against the oppressions of their own masters 
and conntrynien/' 

These solitudes of Indo-Engiish life are 
not* relieved by the intereonrse of intelligent 
natives. The impossibility of communicating 
freely in any language prevents intercourse in 
such neighbourhoods as afford any respectable 
native gentry; but generally the planter is 
settled where there are none such ; he is sur- ; 
rounded by jealous iseinindars, or his neigh' 
bourliood is peopled by ryots, to whom these 
iiemiudars may find a fit parallel only in the 
Degree of Mrs. Stowe’s affecting talc of 
American oppression of the negro. If the 
planter be a single man, which is not nnfre- 
tpently the case, he often lives like an outcast, 
far away from heme and friends, and from the 
amenities and enjoyments of civilised life. 

In the great cities there is often a constant 
meeting of natives of wealth and dignity iu ^ 
public assemblies, and on public promenades. 
This does not, however, occur in many places; 
but it is to be seen in the presidential capitals, 
especially in the great and gay metropolis ; 
also in Kurrachee, Poonah, Serampore, and a 
few other places. In all the capitals of the 
three presidencies there is a mingling of Euro¬ 
peans and natives in the puhlic drives and great 
thoroughfares of pleasure. It is least so in 
Madras, although in that populous presiden¬ 
tial metropolis there is a couBlderahle Euro¬ 
pean and a large native population of positive 
and relative respectability.. Tiie throngs 
assembling on the public carriage w^ay and 
esplanade at Bombay were described at con¬ 
siderable length in the notice given of that 
city in the geographical portion of the work. 
There European, Jew, Arab, Parsee, Hindoo, 
Mohaiiiiuedan, Jain, Jat, Persian, and Cinga¬ 
lese crowd together tho grand evening pro¬ 
menade, and form a scene at once attractive to 
the ethnologist and the politician. Yet it is 
observable bow' much the natives retire 
among themselves, Jew with Jew'S, Parsee 
ivith Parsees, Mussulman with Muesubuen, 
and the English are left, by the voluntary 
action and taste of the natives, as well 
as from their own exclusiveness, to pursue 
the path of pleasure alone. At Calcutta this 
is not so much the case. Probably the native 
merchants there are not so rich as some, espe¬ 
cially the hard bargaining Parsees of Bombay; 
but there are many wealthy natives having a 


purpose in living near to the centre of im¬ 
perial government. Great zemindars and 
talookdars, deposed 4and pensioned rajahs and 
native princes, and many wdio still hold the 
reigns of government within some province of 
tho great peninsula, visit the capital where 
the majesty of England is represented by the 
presence of a viceroy, where it is expected 
that European agents can be found, who for 
rupees—the over potential instrument of 
policy in the opinion of the native—wdll 
assist in tlie intrigues which Calcutta is 
believed not only to tolerate, hut for wHcli 
it is supposed to tfftbrd a most ample scope. 
Thence, if necessary, correspondence can be 
maintained witli England, where lawyers and 
members of parliament are known to reside 
I whose poverty exposes them to the tempta¬ 
tion of corruption. 

After the annexation of Oude there was a 
large influx of complaining talooltdars and 
zemindars to Calcutta, and the reception they 
met with from the goveniment, and the 
European population generally, exasperated 
them. The object of these men was to secure 
their interests iu the land of the annexed 
province, and it was not merely their disap- 
I pointment in this object, but the contempt w ith 
which they were ti^eated, which roused their 
rescutment. This will easily be conceived 
when it is rememhered that these men 'were 
the Oude aristocracy, and when the tenure 
by wbicli their landed inter'csts and influence 
were held is understood. Tbe details giveif 
under the head of land revenue wdU partly 
explain this to our readers, but in order to 
present the force of the double exasperation 
which moved these talookdars and zemindars 
of Glide to retire from their contact with their 
British masters at Calcutta, it is necessary 
to observe liere that in Oude the state has 
the right of a very large portion of the gross 
produce or rents of tlie soil, but not a right 
in the soil. This has been held Jbr iinknomi 
ages by tbe zemindars, wlio, with a few 
partial exceptions, have survived the oppres¬ 
sions of former goveniments—whether Hin¬ 
doo or Mohammedan—and whose hereditary 
tenures could not now be confiscated, without 
pneducing results Ihr more serious than those 
unacquainted vrith. tbe native feeling may 
imagine. The talookdars, again, or feudal 
lords, are sometimes zemindars, or owners of 
a portion of their talooka—but more gene¬ 
rally only lords superior of a number of 
villages, through whom the village zemindars 
pay &eir rent to the government Lord Can¬ 
ning’s proclamation extends to the rights of 
both classes: and, if sanctioned by parlia¬ 
ment, would for ever prevent the allegiance 
of the mass of the people in Oude; for, iu 
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Hindoo villages, almost every cultivator is a 
joint sliarar in the land (a ssemiiidar), being a 
descendant from a common ancestor. Sup¬ 
posing, even, the government in India really 
possessed the right of destroying the here¬ 
ditary landed tenures of a large province, it 
would he, politically spealdng, a great mis¬ 
use to attempt to exercise it, as it could 
never be enforced, unless yon coiiM i>ut to 
death every zemindar in Glide, f. e., almost 
every niau in arms in that province, and a 
vast number more not in arms, hut who 
would, no doubt, instantly join their brethren 
if they found their hereditary rights seized. 
England, in fact, could not send out troops 
enough to cany out such an order. Little 
did the British think, who met the gay 
cavaliers of Oude on the esplanade of Calcutta, 
after the petitions of these men were spurned 
and themselves contemned, that the treatment 
under winch their vengeance was formed and 
fostered would so soon try the energy of onr 
empire, and consign so many of our lairest 
and bravest to bloody graves. 

The extreme contempt for the natives which 
eh aracte ri ze s th e Engl ish min di a, whi eh i s pe r - 
haps nowhere cherished more than in Calcutta, 
not only at government-bousej but among the 
independent settlers, and wMcli makes itself 
30 felt of an evening on the esplanade, has not 
only incited Indian chiefs tg rebellion, hut has 
BUS tallied the Englisli in their most daring 
elforts to quell revolt and carry their con¬ 
quests all over the peninsula. Alluding to 
this result of the feeling, and to its probable 
and possible con sequence a as indicated by tbe 
revolt of 185 7-B, the Frmid of Indi€t 
has the following remarks, wu'itten after the 
fail of Lucknow We are beginning to 
learn the strength of our foe. We Jiear now 
no more stories of want of gnnioowder and 
aumumition, of miiskefs either turned into 
fusees or bartered for a little food, of rebels 
dying by hundreds, and disunion breaking 
out in their camp. We no longer expect im¬ 
possibilities, to conquer a host with some ten 
men, or to defend a town with a garrison 
weakly provisioned and hampered with 
women and children. Yet the old proud 
contempt for all races hut our own still con¬ 
tinues j at one time a source of weakness, at 
another of the most heroic action. Athrst It 
left Delhi without trooiis, and the capital un¬ 
guarded, the king of Oude or his ministers to 
plot sedition, and native regiments to burn 
down bungalows. When the rebellion had 
broken out it caused Greneral Havelock, with 
a force scarcely three thousand strong, to ad¬ 
vance gallantly into Lucknow and save the 
garrison, and Colonel Powell with five hundred 
men to drive five thousand rebels from an in¬ 


trenched position; it enabled General Xeill to 
save Benares, and contributed not a little to 
the series of victories won by General Have¬ 
lock. If knowledge be power, ignorance 
sometimes is not less so, and the man who 
knows not when it is impossible for him to 
gain a victory seldom sustains a defeat. This 
contempt for our foe has had as great an in - 
11 lienee upon individuals as upon masses, 
^^'hat else enabled Lieutenant ^Villoughby 
and his gallant companions to make a stand at 
Delhi; what enabled Lieutenant Osborne to 
maintain his post at Rewah, and Lieutenant 
Hmigerford at ^Iliow; what else encouraged 
Sir Joliii Lawrence in the Punjaub to dentulo 
t)ic province of European troops and send 
them to Delhi? The emotion is now, kow- 

I ever, passing away ; it lias served its purpose, 
and the man Avho thought it before coivardJy 
to shrink from a dishonourable foe now faJtcs 
tlie precautions which can alone seenre a 
thorough vengeance. The eomiuander-in- 
chief, therefore, rightly delayed liis advance 
on Lucknow^ until his success was certain/’ 

On the esplanade at Calcutta the English, 
and superior classes of natives, meet every 
evening, hut while they pass and repass one 
another, the native merchants, it may be wfith 
more cosily equipages, and the native chieL 
on finer horses, more richly caparisoned, and 
them selves gorgeously apparelled, this dis¬ 
play of native wealth and jewelled gran¬ 
deur seldom tempts the English from their 
cold and hauglity reserve, and the smallest 
conceivable intercourse takes place between 
tbe two races. Mr. Train, who wrote from an 
American point of view, and for American 
readers, like Ba^mrd Taylor, and other Ame¬ 
ricans who travelled in India, tlins describes 
the esplanade, and the gay concmirso which 
occupies it:—The esplanade, thus far, more 
than all else in the Bengal capital, has left 
the most lasting impression on my mind when 
the mm shuts off his burning brightnees. when 
tJio Indian clay has departed, and the Indian 
evening is born. About the hour of five 
o^clock the stranger is introduced to a scene 
of gaiety and gladness, a picture of oriental 
and Anglo-Saxon life that it would be difficult 
to cross from off the memory’s tablet. I am 
no enthusiast, nor can 1 paint; my youth has 
been bnried among the dry leaves of com¬ 
merce—the cobweb realities of the counting- 
house—tbe invoice, tbe ledger, and tire shij:^— 
and now, on the restless drifting of never- 
ceasing change, I am purchasing, dearly 
enough, hy absence from iny family, my first 
draught of oriental custom and Indian habits. 
The evening drive, however, as delightM as 
it is Btrange, \vould in alee me forget iny com- 
mlesion account, were not the faiuiitar names 
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of iilipper-slnps always before me as tliey 
range along the ancliorage. All there is of 
European an.d Western life in Calcutta is 
reflected every evening on the course, and as 
I lie off so lazily in my harouche I can hut 
coutempUto the scene so singularly heautiful. 
Isaac Marvel should have driven on the course 
after he had heen brooding over his sea-coal 
fire. There is the holy river coursing far up 
above the city “far away beyond the suburbs; 
past the hunt in g-fields of the fierce Mahrattas, 
winding its many coils tlirough the palace- 
gardens on its saered hanks ; past the unihra- 
geous banyan, the palm, the sycamore, and 
eocoa-trees; past heathen temples, rusting 
under the corroding iufiuence of climate and 
of time; and, as it loses itself in the distance 
far beyond Barrackpore, your imagination 
traces it beyond yom* visual reach, wencltng 
its tortuous way through tlie vast possessions 
of the liononrahle company, and the padd}^- 
fields, that give BO many millions nourish¬ 
ment ; past the wheat, and tire corn, and the 
imligo plantations; near where the poppy 
blossoms bloom under govermnent, to raise a 
few more lacs to pay the army; past the 
ssemindars, whose tyrant power grinds the life 
from the poor ryot; past the Baracenic ruins 
of Hindoo temples, interesting, because so 
grey with age ; by the sepoy camp, ■where 
English officers are the lords of native regi¬ 
ments; until we finally lose it among the 
valleys that base the mountain ranges of the 
towering Himalayas. Lost as you may be in 
reverie, your fancy is arrested by the soul- 
stirring music of the regimental bands, in the 
garden iuclosiire, where nurses and children 
moat do congregate, and where, in the little 
arbour, you may find an American apple or 
an American ice. Tim thrill of martial airs 
ringing througli the trees, and the volu]diions 
breeze of the Indian evening fanning off the 
burtlicnlonie cares of day, would^ put you 
asleep in your easy-moving carriage were 
your senses not kept always active by tlic 
passing and repassiiig of ^fair women and 
brave men/ Ali that is attractive in Calcutta 
may be seen at the daily reunion of the drive. 
The Bcene is most unlike anything I ever 
witnessed. The Pray-a Grande of Macao faees 
the water, and bo docs the graesplot at Singa- 
jiore, the Bund at Shanghai, the Botanical 
Gardens at Sydney, the governor's road to his 
new residence on the banks of fhe I)ei\^eiit, 
in Tasmania, but not as the esplanade looks 
upon the Hoogly, for here you combine so 
nianv attractions. Borne seventy Ainei icau 
banners liave been streaming during the day 
from the beautiful clippers of my own fair 
laud ; and the flags of England, and of h lance, 
and Continental Btates, liave been furled for 


the night, again to open their gaudy colours 
ill the morning. The ships of all nations are 
crowding one another in long rows, three and 
four abreast, for miles along the pleasure 
ground, some deeply laden, and waiting im¬ 
patiently to commence their voyage, and he 
towed to sea; others have just arrived, and in 
ballast trim.” 

Mr. Train, having visited Fort Mulliam, and 
given some inaccurate descriptions of it in a 
military sense, affords a glimpse, which is faith¬ 
ful and y ell described, of the peoxde who fre¬ 
quent tlie esplauade, in the singular throng of 
their varied nalloualities :—On returning 
through one of the military roads, I found 
tlie esplanade crow^ded with elegant equi¬ 
pages ; and evening after evening I was borne 
along the drive, watching the interesting 
spectacle—no'vv walking in long rows, and now 
hurrying on in delightful confusion, carriage 
behind carriage, their occupants di essed as for 
a ball. You saw" all that ^vas gay in the 
capital; and many are the romantic stories of 
love and of gossip which are told you if your 
companion he a lady, and of thrilling and 
hairbreadth escapes if of the otlier sex. 
\^*here a community have held an evening 
levee at the same hour, and at the same place, 
day after day, Bundays not excepted, for gene¬ 
rations, in an Indian country, there must ho 
many incidents on record of the romance and 
misery of Indian life. Some of tlie equipages 
would not fail to be noticed in Hyde Park; 
and many of the Arab horses on the green 
would attract attention in llotten llow.* The 
distinguished potentates of the company spare 
no expense in endeavouring to eclipse their 
neiglihoiirs; and salaries, surprising to the 
officials of other lauds, are squandered as 
quickly as they are received. The governor- 
general*s carriage is lost sight of the moment 
some of the native princes make their appear¬ 
ance, and the commander-in-chief of the army, 
the members of the council, who receive forty 
tliousaiid dollars per annum, and other higli- 
salaried officers of the civil service, are not 
able to cope with the luxuriant extravagance 
of baboos, who count their wealth by lacs of 
pounds. Count d'Orsay, as he is dubbed, 
because he wa.s horsewhipped for tw ice tlirow- 
ing^ a bouquet into a lady’s carriage, seems to 
he the native Beau Brummel of the course 
in everything but w'oalth, for his estates arc 
princely. There must be white blood in his 
veins, for his complexion is fair, and his fea¬ 
tures are noticeable for their rcgulanty. The 

* Mr. Trsin seems to be undsa? the inipivssioa that iJic 
fashionables of London ride ihch best horses in PotUu 
Koiv. This is an error; the average valtie of a horse 
them during the gayest time of the London season has 
been computed at 
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baboo mullicks are also out in tbeir splendid 
teams; and I notice another native * Plioy in 
a ISfew York bnggy; and there is Gkoolam 
MoliamTiied^ on a beautiful Arab, prancing; 
and near by is the belle of Calcutta, the beau¬ 
tiful Miss-; but the Indian climate has 

driven the roses from her cheek, and the lilies 
that have displaced them tell of ill-health, and 
a longing for her English home, Hindoos of 
high rank, dressed in their attractive garb of 
many colours, and Mussulmeu, whose fanati¬ 
cism has often made them brave in war; 
rajahs with a princely pension, and princes 
^^■hose wealth cannot be counted; military 
leaders who have won position and honour by 
bravery, and those who have never seen 
action, although grey in the service: these, 
and more, are passing, and merchants are 
here, and tradesmen. A little way on you 
see a row of buggies, the turn-out of the 
American captain, ivlio, wlien riding with his 
own team, looks as proud as the best of them. 

I enjoyed the course; it ^vaa so cheerful to 
meet again with those whom we had met, to 
gaze again upon the shipping, to note again 
the massive strength of Port William, to feel 
the refreshing coolness of the sea air as it 
came up the river with the tide, to tall, per¬ 
haps, into a dose as the distazit music trembles 
on the air, and, awaking, to notice some 
barouche with livery more gay than the rest, 
or some lady, wlio knows she is the object of 
attraction. The Calcnttaites have become so 
habituated to the cveniug drive, that they 
would as soon forego their meals or their 
ablutions as omit the daily reunion, which 
combines the pleasure of society with the 
luxury of recreation.” 

The imwiltingiiess of the British to asso¬ 
ciate with the natives cannot arise from iiife- 
riority of manner. A distiuguislied modern 
writer says “ the lowest of tlie people, if fate 
raises him to be an emperor, makes himself 
quite at home in his new situation, and shows 
a manner and conduct unknown to Europeans 
siuiilarly situated.” This queerJy and awk¬ 
wardly written sentence is evidently intended 
to convey the idea of a superior capacity on 
the part of the natives for positions of honour 
and dignity. It is to be doubted 'whether 
any such superiority exists. Mr. Camphell's 
praise of the Indians is in this respect as ex¬ 
aggerated as in many others. Europeans 
have frequently risen from low stations to 
positions of great eminence and dignity, and 
maintained their places with an eminence of 
mind and glory of circumstance of which we 
have not similar examples in Hindoo history ; 
hut it 13 certain that the natives, take them 
class for class, can conduct themselves, as to 
the courtesies and amenities of life, as well as 


the citizens of the more polished Eiu^opean 
states. There is, however, a constant ten¬ 
dency to deterioration in Hindoos of exalted 
station observable by Europeans, and which 
tempts the Eritisli to respect more a native 
who has raised himself by his parts than those 
who can boast a princely lineage; indeed, 
Mr. Campbell ends the passage just quoted 
by adding, btit Ids son is altogether degene¬ 
rate !” * 

The indisposition of the English at Calcutbi 
to mingle in native society can liardly he 
ivondered at when the contempt ivliich tlie 
])eculiar meanness and weakness of the Ben¬ 
galee character is calculated to inspire is taken 
into conekleration. Moreover, the horrid de¬ 
gradations of the Hindoo religion, and its 
influence upon the whole native cliaiucter, is 
nowhere more thoroughly exhibited tlian in 
Bengal. The higher classes are not exempt 
from the common subjection to the debasing 
jjower of Hindoo idolatry. It is difficult for a 
European to associate with a man who he 
knows has murdered his female offspring, or 
tljs woman who has exposed her child to be 
swept away by the Ganges; with persons 
wlio have left their sick parents to be de¬ 
voured, while yet living, by tlio tiger or the 
alligator; who have countenanced and mingled 
in the filtliy ohscenities of Indian temples; 
or wlio have, under the ostensible sho^v of a 
costly tribute to their dead kindred or ser- 
vaiits, allowed the heartless and liorrid neglect 
of the funeral pyre. Tiiese things are all 
practised in the very neighbourhood of Cab 
entta; and even the stranger, who pays a 
short visit, cannot fail to witness them if he 
have any curiosity, The author of Youiig 
Abroad show^s how' a foreigner indi¬ 
rectly justifies the British residents of that 
city in not desiring an}- infijnate iutereourse 
w'ith the natives, of whatever rank Qr class. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Indian ine- 
tropolis he visited temples and funeral pyres, 
and thus gives account of both :■—“ The same 
day I went through several heathen temples, 
seeing all that I was permitted to see, and 
that was enough to disgust one with their un¬ 
seemly worship. It w^aa some religious festi¬ 
val, and a large concourac blocked the ave¬ 
nues ■ but w'e were permitted to push our w ay 
along. Ahout fifty kid a were lying with 
their heads off, all sizes and all eolonrs, a bell 
ringing from the temple at the dropping of 
every liead. One man, more religious than 
those about him, brought iu a young bufifalo, 
and great was the rejoicing; the bell rang 
several times, and the singing, shouting, and 
gesticulationa, created the greatest confusion. 
Some of the priests were desirous that I should 
Csiufqshrila 3fot^eni p. 04, 
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offer up a goat, l>ut I decliuod joining in tiie 
cereraonyj for the whole performance was 
most revolting. It was, however, not half so 
disgusting, nor was it so strangely pecnliar, 
as the cereraony which I saw going on in 
several of the smaller temples. Once seen, it 
will not easily he forgotten. Veiled females 
were continually pouring in and out. The 
temple has within a Hindoo god that repre¬ 
sents the creative powder of man, and the 
ceremony of the Linqnam is supposed to be 
the cure of barrenness and sterility. There 
are several days of the year that Hindoo wives 
w-ho have never been so fortunate as to bring j 
any addition to the household resort to this 
temple, TJiere are different idols in different 
parts of India, but I believe none are so effec¬ 
tual as the Brahmins themselves. I also rode 
down to the burning ghaut, and witnessed, ■ 
till it almost made me sick with naiiBea, the 
disgusting sight of huruing their dead. The 
smoke was rising from the dying embers of 
several bodies, and in three instances the 
funeral pyre -was just lighted. After having 
been brought to the banks of the river, where 
they are left to die, if their friends have the 
means of purchasing the wood, and paying 
for the ceremony, they are at once placed 
upon the pyre, and covered up with the 
burning timber, till their bodies have been 
entirely consumed. The picture was painful, 
nauseating, most unpleasant to the senses; 
and you only care to see it once, and then a 
few moments will sati-sfy you. You cannot 
but feel fitupified at the sight. Some poor 
skull, not wholly destroyed, you may be 
treading on; and pieces of bones, where the 
relatives were too poor to pay for more fuel, 
you see buried in the ashes, A most foul 
Pencil fills the air. At all hours of the day 
corpses are brought down, and the unseemly 
levity of the naked wretches wdio stir up the 
fuel, and more especially when they show you 
the body by ruiming a pole into its side, 
would hasten your departure, did you not 
arrest your steps to gaze upon the hungry 
flock of ravens, and crows, and carrion kites, 
who approach the corpses before the fire lias 
ceased to burn, mthin a close proximity, to 
seize upon the least atom saved from the 
dame. Hundreds of tlieni were uithin a few^ 
feet, intently peering into the ashes, while the 
more dignified adjutants were perched upon 
the house-tops and on the walls, ivaiting for 
their share of the entertainment. No one 
molests them; for the birds are sacred, and 
eat up tlie filth about the city. When too 
poor to buy the privilege of burning their 
relatives, they let the tide wash them off the 
beach—some of them, perhaps, before the life 
has left the bodj^—and they are floated off to 


] sea. I have often heard the captains of ships 
tell of the bodies fouling the auchorg, and of 
the sickening stench that arose in cleaning 
them when some half a dozen had lodged 
there; and whenever I drank the water of 
the Hoogly, or partook curry or fish at 
breakfast, I could not but be reminded of 
the hum an shrimp-trap 3 and fish-bait ol 
which I had so many times heard. I have 
seen little, hnt all I wish to see, of Indian 
■worship. Next month, April, eome of those 
days, when the torture is the worship, I wid 
give the stranger the opportunity of witness¬ 
ing that whicli I do not care to behold, for 
already I have seen enough to disgust me 
witli the common people—their habits, their 
customs, their dress, their treachery, their 
duplicity, and their religion. One able-bodied 
Cliinaman, in appearance at any rate, is 
v^'orth half a dozen natives of Bengal, for, as 
a race, the former are far more sightly than 
the latter.” 

The uniform disposition of the British in 
every part of India to neglect native society 
has been much animadverted upon. It lias 
been said that the imnncrs of the people are 
very different in different provinces: the 
effeminate Bengalee benrs no resemblance to 
the manly Bajpoot; the .swarthy hladrassee 
is not like the Scinde descendants of the 
Arabs; the people of the coasts on the Bay 
of Bengal are very dissimilar to the tall and 
well-made Oudeans; the abject Cingalese 
offer no points of comparison with the 
manly Bikh and Affghan: yet the English 
associate with none. It is not understood 
by those who thus call our Indo-Britons to 
account for their distant hearing that, how¬ 
ever dissimilar in race and creed, there is an 
extraordinary social klentitv among all the 
races of India, and class with class, a singular 
sameness of moral type in all parts of the 
peninsula. Although there are many classes, 
almost all the classes are found more or less 
everywhere; and hence the same general 
features of society exist alike in ever}^ part of 
India, even when there is a coiisiderale differ¬ 
ence in personal appearance and language, 
j In effect it has become one country ; and 
thougli many difierent races have entered it, 
and have been by peculiar institutions kept in 
many respects separate, each has in its own 
sphere pervaded the country. All have 
become united in one common civilization^—► 
the same system of Hindoo polity has been 
overlaid by the same system of Holmmmedaii 
government-—inhabitants of one part of the 
counti'y have served, travelled, and done 
bueiness in all other parts indiserimmately; 
and so altogether, Trhile the different degrees 
different elements have been mixed. 
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produce exterior tliffereiiccSj tlie essential 
olianicteristics of all arc the same.* 

It has been said in reply to language of 
tliis kind, that, in the region of polities at all 
events, the English, and the native party 
attached to them, might move together ; that 
Avherever the Englishman goes he is a poli¬ 
tician, and Avliercver he rules he is essentially 
so; that the natives are also keen politicians, 
and therefore those of the British party would 
necessarily be brought into a juxtaposition 
Avif.li the English, affording the latter oppor¬ 
tunity for cnltivating native society among 
the men under the most favourable auspices* 
It is not known to those Avho thus reason that 
the mosses of the people have no politics, 
although sometimes they appear to act from 
political motives, Avhen they are only moved 
by their interest in their land as cultivators, 
or their interest in their religion as fanatics* 
The chiefs and their ministers in the inde¬ 
pendent proAunees, or the deposed rajahs who 
hope to be restored to their dominions, are of 
course politicians so far as their regal in¬ 
terests are concerned, hut the masses have no 
nationhood, no political theories or principles, 
and no aims, such as Ave call political So¬ 
cially they are one people in siute of every 
diversity of class, creed, colour, and custom 
existing among them; i^olitieidly there is no * 
cohesion—they are as the sand scattered 
before tlie storm. 

The people of India have no political 
feeling in common ; no tAVo tribes, classes, 
or castes of Hindoos pull together in polities. 
This, AA'hich, in the first instance, is no doubt 
in a great degree the consequence of political 
slavery, is now still more the cause of it* 
Natives of different classes associate much 
together, have their alliances and eumities in 
common; but employ one of them in the . 
service of government, and lie 1ms no par¬ 
ticle of polilical sympathy beyond his own 
subdivision of a class, if even so much. , 
Political nationality there is none. Even in 
matters of public concern between the people 
and tlie gov^ernment, there is little public 
spirit* They liaA^e so long lived under an 
alien and despotic government, that tliey feel 
little bound to assist it; so that if, in the 
pursuit of criminals and such matters, a native 
is immediately touched himself, he is active 
enough—^hut so long as this is not the case, 
he moves not in the matter, and renders little 
assistance.^ TJnder such circumstances the 
English in India and the natives must con¬ 
tinue politically and socially separate, how¬ 
ever related by mutual interests. 

Cainpbtll^s Modern h^dm anil il$ Governmeni, 
pp. 36 . 37 . 

t Ibid, pp, 63 , 03 . 


There is, however, one part of India 
vAdiich seems to he an exception to the want 
of nationality, and that sense of political im¬ 
portance AAhich a strong nationality creates 
—Oiide* The people of Oude, believing 

themselves descended from the ancient Is¬ 
raelites, and inhabiting the very centre and 
scat of that ancient empire, are passionately 
attached to their country. Notwithstanding 
all the robbery and violence of the late king, 
tlie people preferred the iiulepcndcnce of their 
country, remaining exposed to the mostcrusli- 
ing oppression and devastating j>lunder, to 
the government of England under the auspices 
of peace, security, and an equitable taxation. 
Bishop He her relates hoAv a British officer, 
riding at the head of a party through Onde, 
conA^'ersed with tliose near liiiii as to the 
frightful state of anarchy around them: he 
asked them if they umuld not like to be 
pla c ed u ndc r B r i ti s b govern men t ? Mb e re - 
upon the jemindar in command of the escort, 
joiniug Ids Iiands, remarked Avith great fer¬ 
vency, Miserable as wc are, of all miseries 
keep us from thatl”^—Y’hy so ?” said the 
officer; ^“^are not our people far better go¬ 
verned — ''Yes,'’ AAUAS the answer, “but 
the name of Oude aud the honour of our 
country would be at an end.” The jemindar 
Avas a Mohammedan, and the bishop adds, 
Perhaps a Hindoo ryot would have given a 
different reply,” * Events liave since proved 
the reverend traveller to have been AATong, 
for the Hindoo ryot joined the Mohammedan 
talookdar and zemindar in a sanguinary 
struggle for independence. Witli this ex¬ 
ception of Oude, no national feeling would 
rouse tlie Indians to arms* Even iviien the 
Sikhs made so gi-and a struggle, it AA-as moi'C 
for the ascendancy of the KJialsa faith than 
for tlie gloiy of the Punjanb, 

Having filioAAm the absence of all social or 
political sympathy betAveen the tAAm races, 
British and native, and the unlikelihood of 
their coming info closer communion unloss 
great changes be AATought in the principles 
and tastes of both, it Avill not surprise the 
reader to learn that the disdain Avhieh marks 
tire general hearing of Europeans to the na¬ 
tives, pervades oven the high places of go- 
A'Crnment. Distinguished princes attend the 
assemblies and levees at government-house, 
but they are made to feel, and sometimes 
Avith keen Immiliation, that they are subju¬ 
gated and tributary. 

A glimpse of Calcutta society in its highest 
phases will interest the reader. This shall 
be given in the Avords of a foreigner, Avho, 
invited to an entertainment at government- 
honse on the arrival of Lord and Lady Can- 
* Hebtir^s voh ii. p: 90, 
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ning, wkli more frankness tlian good taste, 
lias related kis observations The several 
entrances tlirougli tlie gateways to the palace 
had a most imposing appearance, both sides 
of the well-made road being lined with lamps 
of cocoa-Tint oih bla 2 ;ing from every post in 
the grounds, a sight as novel to me as tbe 
Cbincse lanterns which so tastefully illuminate 
the gardens of the Shanghai merchants when 
they wish to exhibit more than usual magni¬ 
ficence. At the main doorway tliere were 
some two hundred servants squatting in rows 
in the large entrance hall, dressed in more than 
all the colours of the dolpliin and rainbow— 
whether private servants, or those belonging 
to the house I did not learn, but could not 
but notice tlieir peculiar sitting posture, like 
so many pelicans on a beacli. Walliing 
through the lower hall, passing at every 
turn the sepoy guard, we were shown up a 
long staircase, and ushered into the reception 
room. I passed through the outer hall to see 
the dancers, whose numbers fairly crOTvded 
one of the largest halls I ever wdtnessed. 
Before joining in the dance I wished to have 
the ‘ lions ’ of the evening pointed out, and 
I was particularly fortunate in having for a 

compauion the accomplislied Miss --, wItobg 

name I hnd against No. 11 for a polka. I^ord 
Canning, in a stiff hlack state dress, stood at 
the head of the room, in front of tlie chair of 
state—a native officer standing on cither side 
'—with wdiat I supposed was the mace of ofhee. 
The new governor seemed fairly lost amid 
the blaze of chandeliers, wdiose dazzling bright¬ 
ness reflected from the prismatic glass made 
my eyes ache so much that I lost half tlie 
enjoyment of the evening. Lady Susan 
Earn say, the daughter of Lord Dalhousic, was 
on the right, leading off, with all the gaiety 
of youth, the first quadriJlC’—her partner some 
gallant officer of the Indian army, who wore 
upon his breast the medals of many battles. 
The daughter of the commander-in-chief was 
in the same set, and received particular atten¬ 
tion from tlie elegant aide-de-camp by her 
side. Lady Canning did not dance while 
I was present, hut reclining upon the regal 
chair, received court from her honoured lord 
and tlie several distinguished civilians and 
military officers present. The formality of 
her reception was freezing. Her dress was 
of white tulle over a white satin skirt, looped 
up with red roses, with a head-dress of red 
velvet and pearls—not, in my opinion, elegant; 
but the blaze of diamonds compensated for 
what was wanting in taste. She still pos- , 
sesses the marks of early beauty, but time 
and the dissipations of her exalted position in 
London have diminished her attractions. I 
found more amusement in promcnadingtilJ'ougli 


the wide passage ways, and in noticing the 
eliqueis]! niovenicnts of the guests, than in 
dancing. In the outer room. Lord Dalhousie 
was receiving his friends, hut seldom rose from 
tlic couch without showing that too much 
exeilion gave him pjiin, for physically, his 
constitution is shattered by hereditary and 
other insinuating diseases; hut his mind 
strengthens witli the weakness of the body. 
Administrative ability and decision of cha¬ 
racter arc stamped upon his countenance, and 
judging from liis features lie must be capable 
of bearing gimt mental labour. Poor man, 
what is all his greatness, with incurable ill- 
liealth always staring him in the face ! Not- 
'withstanding tbe exertion of the punkahs, the 
rooms were oppressively warm, and the dancers 
found more colour in their usually pale cheeks 
than they had noticed for many a day; hut 
as a general rule tlieir complexion was not 
improved by the addition. The music of the 
well-organized bands at the extreme end of 
the dancing-saloon wua most exhihrating, and 
served to give the only animation the forma¬ 
lity of the ball allowed. Later I saw a sig- 
niheant movement of the great leaders towards 
the stairs, all pairing off with punctilious 
ceremony, and following on I found myself in 
the supper-room, a room even larger than 
the’ saloon, the tables arranged after the shape 
of three-Iburths of a square, with a long one 
in the entrance aisle adjoining, and seats and 
plates for at least fifteen hundred guests; and 
yet there were many udio remained without 
a place, myself among the rest, for I was too 
busy noticing the movements of those around 
me. Everything that money can purchase in 
tlie East helped to ornament the banquet and 
administer to the palate; at other times the 
most conspicuous dish of an Indian table is 
curry, in as many forms as there are castes 
in Bengal, but tliat dish is never seen upon 
the supper-table. The banquet-hall wag too 
large to be adorned, and the guests too iiu- 
meroiis to enjoy themselves, and tlie su])per 
passed off with only the motions of the eaters 
and the rattling of the plates and knives. As 
silently as they entered they left the tabic, 
and again the dancers were on the floor; but 
I was not among them, for I found peculiar 
interest in watching the motions of the state 
prisoners, and distinguished natives, who, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of their 
country, had been invited to partake in tlie 
festivities of those who had brought them to 
their present liumiliatiug position. Kings, 
princes, and rajahs, or their descendants, were 
there bowing and cringing under tlie iron 
rule of military power. There was the grand¬ 
son of the great warrior cliief who so long 
kept the English at bay in the almost impe- 
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iietrable fastnesses tliat natm'e had made for 
lum, and also in that stronghold of ^Yhich 
European architects must have draivn the plan 
■—Seiiugapatam^—Tippoo Sultan, the son of 
the great Hyder All, Ghoolam Mohammed^ 
and Ins souj Feroze Shah, were the descen¬ 
dants of those great men who, three genera^ 
tions ago, v^-ere the terror of the Deccan; and 
had his great ancestor lived to hold his power, 
Ghoolam would have been the most powerful 
and the wealthiest of all the Indian princes. 
These two have just returned from England, 
where they w ere courted and by crowned 

heads and noble peers, the most distinguished 
lions of the day—but at government-house 
they pass unnoticed, and are taught to re¬ 
member that they are dependant upon an 
English pension. There, too, were the brave 
Sikhs of the mountain passes; those hold 
chieftains wdio fouglit like tigers in their dens, 
Shere Singh and Chuttur Singh, who held 
their country during that memorable cam¬ 
paign of 18i8-9, and, overpowered by 
the superior force brought against them, 
after going through tlie celebrated battles 
of C 111 Hi an wallah and Gtijei’at, were iinaUy 
brought to bay at Rawuil Pindee, ivhere, after 
tlie most obstinate war, they surrendered 
their eabres to Sir Walter Gilbert, the able 
general, who was made a G.C.B. and a 
baronet for his bravery and judgment on that 
occasiom It was pitiful to see brave warriors 
so painfully humiliated, for they moved about 
the room in their stockinged feet like so many 
automatons, shrinking and cringing before 
their conquerors, evincing the greatest plea¬ 
sure in receiving the least attention from the 
civilians in the room. Their appearance 
without shoes is by order of the governor- 
general, to remind them of their disgrace, and 
to enforce proper respect for those that hold 
the sway; this, I am told, is the custom of 
the laud. This last tax upon their pride 
might at least liave been passed over, for w'hy 
strike them while they are down? These 
piiuces, it w'ill he rememheretl, were the 
chieftains of the Punjaub, and their surrender 
was the signal of annexing that great king¬ 
dom to the British empire. The ameers of 
Scinde, I helieve, ivere also among the darlt 
faces—warriors, as brave as they have been 
unfortunate, the captives, or rather the vic¬ 
tims, of Bir Charles Kapier, who, follow’ing 
tlie model of the great Roman general, and 
Perry on the lakes, and of Bosquet at the 
hfalakoff, marked his despatch by its brevity. 
The pun \va3 too good to be lost, and the 
simple Latin word * peccavi/ w^ent forward 
to th e governor - gener al —I have s im ed. K o 
more were shown, me, hot I believe there 
were several other distinguished chieftains, 


who are now but pensioners. Tliere were 
also specimens of native scholars, men of great 
abilities as lawyers and advocates, present; 
men whose intellect would cope in argument 
with Western minds, and ■whose higli position 
in the company's courts stamps them with 
the nnmistakahle mark of genius. I suppose 
that Hur-Oh under Ghose, the native judge 
of the small-cause court, may he considered 
one of the most accomplished men of the 
time. His manners bespeak the gentleman, 
and be seems as familiar wdtli the world's 
history as those wdio make it their especial 
study; and the native counsel to the govern¬ 
ment, Rama Purshad Boy, is another orna¬ 
ment of the Bengal bar, and possesses the con¬ 
fidence of all ’who are brought in contact with 
Jiim. Xative bankers, too, and native mer¬ 
chants, Tvere noticeable amojig the oriental 
costumes; there was Ptirauniiee Boomar Ta- 
jore, aasistaut clerk of the legislative council, 
cousin of the famous Hwarkanantli (wdio made 
such a furore when he arrived in London, 
petted even by peeresses, aud especially no¬ 
ticed by the queen, who presented him with 
her miniature; and yet this man, I am told, 
was a greater scamp in his way tlian Tippoo 
Sahib, for while he was giving one lac of 
rupees to sonic charitable institution, lie was 
grinding two kca out of Ins half-starved 
ryots); and there, also, was Rum-G opal 
Ghose, a merchant of kingly wealth, hut not 
loaded down with je'wela like some of the 
rest. Many of these princes and natives, not 
of royal family, were W’alking jewellers' shops. 
Pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, and precious 
stones of priceless value, flashed in the light 
of the candelabras, and were reflected hack 
Bom tije mirrors; and silks and satins, too 
expensive to he purchased, marked some of 
the more princeJyof the native guests. Some 
of the state prisoners were seen to walk di¬ 
rectly before Lord Halhousie, perhajis to show 
his countryman present that their rank was 
higher than his, or that they were as bold as 
he was proud, hesitating, at first, as if makiug 
up their miuds, and then advanemg. The 
ball is not a fancy ball, aud yet it would 
almost seem so to a stranger, for the dresses 
of the native dignitarieB at ouce attract the 
observer; and these, together ’nith the gay 
uniforms of the Indian officers, sprinkled 
about the room, in marked contrast to the 
plain black dress of the well-paid civilian, 
gave a picturesque appearauce to the enter¬ 
tainment ; with the heads of the army and 
navy, intermingled with a regiment of de¬ 
posed princeB, and ladies dressed in the pre¬ 
sent many-coloured fashions, there was a 
tableau not often seen In the west. About 
one the guests began to leave, and passing 
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tliron^E the reception-vooiii, gave a parting 
shake of the hand^ or, where not so well ac¬ 
quainted, a farew^ell how to the distinguished 
man who for eight years past has so ably 
ruled, say his friends, the destinies of British 
India, 1 need not say that I was dis¬ 
appointed witli the government-house, AYi th¬ 
ou t, the green uncovered lawn is peculiarly 
English, and I’ll admit I liked tlie emerald 
look; but not a tree gives shade to the 
grounds, for trees breed mosquitoes and bar- 
ricacle the air, said my informant; but really 
I cannot endorse the excuse, for what is more 
beautiful than the umbrageous coolness of 
their shadow^? There is one break to the 
monotonous and bare appearance of the 
grounds, and that is the miniature garden 
plot, wdiere flowers and slirubbery grow in 
tropical beauty. The four huge brick-aud- 
mortar ends of the house, topped off wuth the 
iron dome in the centre, present no attractive 
style of architecture, and there is nothing 
more commanding within. You ’will notice 
nothing more marked, while promenading 
from room to room, than the luxurious wealth 
of space, and the parsimonious poverty of 
furniture, 

“ Lord Canning has launched his bark on 
tiie wave of Indian public opinion; but he 
has' done it clumsily enough, for I saw him 
land with hags streaming over and about 
him, and the cannon roaring from the fort; 
the state carriage waiting for him, and the 
noble-looking horsemen of the native cavalry 
showing their pride in being the body-guard 
of the governor-general; yet, as he slowly 
moved along the sepoy lines, which w’ere 
ranged along eitlier side of the roadway, from 
the Ghandpaul Ghaut to government-house, 
where the great dignitaries of the land were 
waiting to give him ^veleorae, he gazed va¬ 
cantly upon the novel siglit! and even W'hen 
passing European officers ivho saluted him, 
<and fair ladies who weaved their handker¬ 
chiefs, there was no recognition from his 
lordship, while Lady Canning acknowledged, 
and most gracefully, too, the courtesy- IIow^ 
odil that he should be so very austere' When 
lie arrived at government-house liis manners 
■were formal, even to his acquaintance. Lord 
Dalbousie, Public opinion is dead in India, 
else most certainly there would he more ani¬ 
mation and less coldness in a state reception. 
How different all this looks from the Anglo- 
Saxon customs ! A few months, and if he 
shares the fate of those who liave gone before 
him, Lord Canning wdll be the hest-abused 
man in India, for the young Bengalees arc 
radicals,’^ 

The above picture ivas not drawn by a 
man of courtly habits or accustomed to so¬ 


ciety in the grades of life where lie found 
himself, but it presents to us the social life of 
the high places of the Indian metropolis, from 
a point of view important to regard it. 

The withdrawal from India of the groat 
annexer and able admiuiatrator affords another 
glimpse of high life in India;—“ Lord Dal- 
honsie's departure w^as early annouuced, and 
arrangements during the past lew days have 
been consummated to usher him out with the 
same pomp and circumstance with whicli 
Lord Canning was ushered in. As early 
as four clock the regiments began to gather, 
and by half-past four the companies had lined 
the road from the palace to the steamer. 
And here, again, I had the opportunity of 
admiring the drill and tactics of the sepoy 
troops, J^Iany of them are noble-looking 
fello’wa, and some of the native officers com¬ 
pare i'avourably in form and movement with 
the wdiite man. The household troo^is, or 
body-guard, are all picked men, and you 
would not w’isli to see a finer body of cavalry. 
At five o'clock the guns from the fort began 
to roar, and we at once knew that his lord- 
ship bad started from government-bouse. An 
hour later the governor was in his yacht, the 
regiments were marching to their barracks; 
the friends of the governor, under Prinsep's 
monumental tablet, bad given the last wave 
of the handkerchief and resumed their car¬ 
riages and their gossip; the pleasure-seekers 
were again upon the course, to comment upon 
the occurrences of his departure; the coolies 
began to disperse ; the cannon were liushcd, 
the bells ceased to vibrate, and Lord Dal- 
housie was on Ids way to England, to be 
censured and be praised, while Lord Canning 
was left to govern India.'’ 

The foregoing descriptions of Anglo-In- 
dioii life are interesting aa coming from the 
pen of a foreigner, and as revealing the pre - 
sent state of English feeling towards the 
natives from the most recent ohservalions. 
They^ confirm the remarks of Bayard Taylor, 
the celebrated American traveller and Httera- 
teitr: —There is one feature of English society 
in India, which I cannot notice without 
feeling disgusted and indignant. I allude to 
the couteiiipfuous manner in which the 
, natives, even those of the best and most in¬ 
telligent classes, are almost invariably spoken 
of and treated. Social equality, except in 
some rare instances, is utterly out of the 
question. Tiie tone adopted towards the 
lower classes is one of lordly arrogance; to¬ 
wards the rich and enlightened, one of conde¬ 
scension and patronage, I have heard the 
term niggers applied to tlie w'holc race bj^ 
those high in office ; w ith the lower orders of 
the English it Is the deeignatioii in general 
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use ; and ihh, too, towards those of our own 
CancasianUoocl, where there ia no instinct of 
race to excuse their unjust prejiulLcc.” 

It is mournfully true tliat the conduct here 
described too much resembles the conduct of 
Eiiglishuxeii wdiere conquest has carried their 
arms, or coloni 7 .atioii induced them to settle. 
The whole career of the Englisli in Ire¬ 
land from the days of Henry II. to the 
present time has more or less exemplified 
tills. The spirit of the English towards 
%\arions aboriginal tribes in our colonial do- 
pondencies still further illustrates it; the 
proclamation of Independence by the states 
of tlie American Union would never have 
resulted from questions of taxation or Uiw, 
but for the uniform contempt with which w c 
treated our own people in the American pro¬ 
vinces. It is ill vain, however, for writers 
like Rayavd Taylor to accuse Englishmen as 
especially guilty in this respect; they arc, in 
fact, less to be censured, how^ever blame¬ 
worthy, than many other nations. Americans, 
Butch, Ptirtuguese, Bpauiards have all vio¬ 
lated the laws of Christian duty and Christian 
charity to a greater extent In tlie same v ay. 
Undoubtedly a new feeling was gradually 
infusing itself into Indo-Eugiish life, when 
the mutiny so violently disturbed everything; 
and should the effect of that terrible earth¬ 
quake subside, and India assume her wonted 
repose/such as under English goveruauee it 
had attained, the sweet breath of Christian 
ciiarity will make itself felt in the great cities 
of India— 

"And ovet hilh, with peaky top engrailed. 

And many a tract of palai arid rice/* 

\Yhatever be the physical advantages of 
India, if Christianity be allowed to fulfil her 
own mission, her moral adx^aiitages be 
greater; while she enjoys 

"xt sunnnor fanned with spice/* 

she ^^lll also exult in the atmosidiere of 
justice and love, and all that is true and 
good and benign in Christian England w'iil 
waft its influence to those shores. They who * 
despair of such results, not only judge Chris- 
tianity w ronglj", but are inattentive to the 
slow progress of civiliisatiun in every form in 
AEiatic countries, Xo description of secular 
improvenieiit develops itself so fast in any 
p>art of Asia, as to entitle tliose ^vho despair 
of Christian efforts in India to justify their 
despondency by the tardy progress which 
religious influence makes. \Miat department 
of civilization has succeeded more rapidly 
than the extension of religious truth, even 
although none Ims obstacles in human naliire, 
and in Indian social life, so immerons and in¬ 


veterate to eoiitcnd 'with 9 The government 
has not succeeded in inducing a right appre¬ 
ciation of order or of ecpial laws; nor has it, 
with infinitely more appliances, and a longer 
time for experience than modern Christianity 
has possessed, secured its objects anywhere 
ill India. Are the cultivators prosperous and 
contented, the sepoys dutiful and true, the 
police efficient and ffiithful ? Immense sums 
have been expended on secular education: 
where arc the results? know there are 
results, and they <are in many respects bene* 
licial; iii others they are, at all events for the 
present, dubious ; but do not the best frieiuls 
of secular edncation in India lament the dispro¬ 
portion between the money, time, and talent, 
employed on the one band, and the good 
fruits on tlie otiier ? Have Englisli setters, 

I such as sugar and indigo-pJanters, 2'ci.iorted 
that tlic zemindars and ryots have co-ojie- 
rated with them, and acknowledged the benefit 
derived by the introduction of capital, and 
the demand for labour created in their neigh¬ 
bourhoods ? Have all the commissions, 
agencies, bounties, persuasions, and efforts of 
whatever kind, succeeded in inducing the 
cotton cultivators to pick and to pack it clean, 
and to send it to the mo reliant in a market¬ 
able form? Bo the merchants of Calcutta 
and Bombay proclaim to the world that 
English precept and example liavc infused 
commercial integrity among the banyans and 
native traders ? If, in every other direction, 
improvement proceeds at the slowest pace, 
what grounds have men v ho have themselves 
effected little, perhaps no thing, for detracting 
from the efforts of the Ciiristian church to 
improve the people of India, or of doubting 
its ultimate trium 2 >Ii ? while after repeated 
failures ox’ little siiecess thej^ stiff clierish the 
expectation .of seeing Ijidia commereially, 
agriculturally, legally, educatjonajly, and po¬ 
litically, much improved. IVrlting of the 
Ciiristian churcli—not of a sect or a denomina¬ 
tion—it may be truly alleged that there ought 
to be no doubt, aud there can be no doubt on 
the part of a candid examiner of the evidence, 
that the success of Chriatiau missions, Chris¬ 
tian schools, and various other xnissionavy 
instrumentalities, has far exceeded tliat ob¬ 
tained by any otlier description of effort for 
the w^elfarc of India. There is still, howeverj 
much to be done by all good men for India, 
and it is well worth Ooiug; for as the Cal- 
entta Review lias justly recorded, the in ore 
thoroughly this countiy is examined and 
compared with other lands, peopled by orien¬ 
tals, the more clearly u ill it be seen what a 
splendid heritage has been bestowed by its 
conquest on the English crown; and what a 
glorious work has to be performed in ele* 
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vating it to its i>voper place among tlie j 
nations. Not only has it excellences pecu¬ 
liar to itself, hwt in all that it sliares in com¬ 
mon %vith other Eastern lands, few can surpass 
the position which it occupies. In its manu¬ 
factures, the features of its landscapes, the 
structure of its cities, and in its monuments 
of ancient grandeur, it falls not a whit behind 
other portions of the Eastern world. Its 
boundless plains, laden with crops of rice, 
wheat, mustard, &c., are far more extensive, 
and not loss fertile, than those of Roumelia 
and Egypt. The icy capes and mountains of 
Siberia cannot be compared with the higher 
ranges of the Himalayas, wdiose proud peaks, 
covered with eternal enow, rear their heads in 
silent grandeur to the lieavens. The wide¬ 
spread valleys of Cashmere and the Dhoon, 
are not less lovely than that of Samarcand, 
or even than the*^ far-famed vale of Tempe 
itself. Benares, Delhi, or Liiclcuow will well 
oorapare with Cairo or Constantinople. The 
strange arches of Orissa, and the towers of i 
the temples at Puri and Konarak, find no 
parallel but in the cyclopean w^all of thePelo- 
poimesns, and in the treasury of j^Iycenss. 
The Alhambra is proud among palaces, bnt i 
Bayard Taylor declares it to be far sur¬ 
passed hv the palaces of Akbar and Shah 
Jchaii. The tombs of the Mamelukes are 
numbered among the celebrities of Cairo, bnt 
they are more than e(tnalled by those of kings, 
prints, and nobles, scattered widely round 
the cities of Agra and Delhi. The Church of 
St. Sophia, and the hlosqne of Bolymau, are 
the pride of Constantiuople; but among all 
Mohammedan buildings, whethei* mosques or 
inaueolBa, nothing can come up to the ex¬ 
quisite beauty and wondrous grandeur of the 
Taj Blehal. These things appear plain to 
travellers, who, from personal experience, are 
able to compare the scenery and the J^onu- 
ments of one land wnth those of anothei'. 
These words are true, and justify a deep in¬ 
terest in India, not only on the part ol those^ 
commercially or politically concerned, but of 
those who, as men of benevolence or Chris¬ 
tianity, desire to infinence l)er social condition 
beneficially, and to throw the light of civili- 
Kation, knowledge, and charity, into the dark 
places of her erroi', cruelty, and degradation. 

The social peenliaritics of India have at¬ 
tracted the attention of statesmen and litfera- 
tettrs in England, and our tales and novels 
begin to afford a place to Indian officials and 
heroes, as Avell ns our graver worlds a place 
for tlie serious discussion of her concerns. 
The social life of India, ancient and modern, 
now interests the English people, and not 
only the inhabitants of these islands, hut of 
Europe and of the United Btates. All 
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thoughtful men must at last avrive at the 
conclusion that so long as the religions of 
India prevail, it will be impossible to modify 
the moral and social condition of the people. 

It is a grave fault with independent settlers 
ill India that they seldom appreciate the 
country. This is often the case even with 
the civil servants of the company, although 
thoroughly imbued with tlic Philo-Indian 
spirit, noticed elsewhere in these page^. 
Nowhere else in the world do educated men 
work 60 hard. Wearied out with heat and 
labour, they have little disposition for explor¬ 
ing the country, and enjoying its noble 
scenery. To make a fortune, and return 
home, is the grand object -witli all. Very 
uiimerous is the proj^ortioii of those who have 
resided in the capitals of the p>residencies 
who never travelled a day's journey into the 
interior. It is no uncommon thing to meet in 
this country old Indiana,'* as Europeans who 
have returned home after a long residence 
there are generally termed, who are more 
ignorant of the peculiarities of Indian scenery, 
the physical features of the country, and the 
social life of the people, than persons of their 
class and station in lilngland who have never 
visited that country. When the reader reflects 
upon the glorious scenery, and the attractive 
objects of nature and art which India pos¬ 
sesses, this will seem extraordinary, notwith- 
I standing the incessant toil to whicli Euro¬ 
peans in India are exposed. The 0(xlGUtt<z 
Jleview accounts for it in these terms 
^"Unhappily, we have very few, if any books, 
that can he regarded as complete guides. 
Heber's travels, one of the best in lormer 
times, is nosv much out of date. The routes 
he describes are unfrequented, and his modes 
of travelling have become obsolete. A work, 
therefore, whidi deaenbes in a lively and 
rCeadable way objects most worthy of obser¬ 
vation cannot he without interest.'' It is upon 
tho principle expressed in this passage that 
the author of this History has presented so 
much in detail the country and its peoide in 
the descriptions given in these pages. 

The events of the great mutiny of 1857-8 
have opened up a new social question con¬ 
nected with India—the treatment of her cri¬ 
minals. The Duke of Wellington, when the 
Hon. AHhur Wellesley and serving in 
India, complained that capital pimishmeiit 
%va 3 too frequently resorted to by the British, 
and too much relied upon as a means of 
checking vice among tlie Hindoos. Other 
great officers and civilians have also recom¬ 
mended mcarceratioB, chains, the lash, inflic¬ 
tion of the loss of caste iu various foi-ms, and 
transportation, .as substitutes for capital 
punislmient, far more effectual in deterrinET 
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from crime* These views appear td have 
been justified by etrents; for while tlie natives 
act with the uttermost contempt of deatli^ 
they dread bonds and hanisliments. When 
tlie" eelchrated J^tdolraj offered to surrender 
Mooltan, he stipulated for his life, which wm 
accorded ; hnt when he learned that his sen¬ 
tence was transportation td another part of 
India, he passionately lamented his fate, and 
begged them in preference to deprive him of 
life. JMdre than one of the rebel chiefs, wdio 
headed the revolt and insurrection of 185T, 
committed suicide under sentence of transpor¬ 
tation. From the numerous ills fauces in which 
the natives prefer death to being banished from 
their country, it is plain that the existence of 
penal settlements beyond the seas, to which 
the guilty W'iil be expatriated, is an appeal to 
the apprehensions of the people well calcu¬ 
lated to deter from guilt* The government 
1ms recently come to the determination of 
fixing upon, the Andaman Islands as a place 
for Indian convicts, w^ho will, in the result of 
the revolt, be veiy numerous* As those 
islands did not fall wdthiii the scope of our 
geographical descriptions, aiid they have 
since assumed political importanee, some de¬ 
scription of them is desirable* TJiey are 
situated in the Bay of Bengal, near the sailing 
track from the Straits of Malacca to Calcutta, 
between and 93^^ east longitude, and 11° 
and 12° north latitude* The Nicobars lie 
bet^ween them aild Sumatra, They lie pa¬ 
rallel wdtli the Archipelago of Mergui; the 
nearest land on the continent is Cape Xegraia, 
in Pegu, near the mouths of the Irriwaddy* 
Our knowledge of the Andamans ia so slight 
that probably, after an investigation by 
scientific men, much valuable information 
may be procured, and their resources more 
thoroughly developed. The neighbouring 
islands, the Nice bars, have received more at¬ 
tention ; M* Haensel, ulio resided there for i 
many years aa a Moravian niissiouary, com¬ 
municated much information to the Danisli 
government, which is to he found in their 
archives. In 1848, the Banish govermneut 
came to the determination to abandon all 
claim to rovereignty over the Xicobars; and 
on the final removal of Hanish authority the 
chiefs of the island of Lar Xicobar hoisted 
the British flag, and expressed their desire 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the British 
government. It Beeins desirable, considering 
the lawless and desperate character of the 
classes w‘e are now deporting to the Auda- 
inans, that no time should be lost in taking 
them under our protection, as their vicinity 
might lead to constant attempts on the part 
of the convicts to escape; and from various 
accounts the character of the native islanders 


in the Nicobars presents a most favourable 
contrast to that of the w ild and savage tribe 
ivhieh is found in a very limited proportion 
ill the Andaman group* The Kicobars, par¬ 
ticularly the Lar Xicobar, abound also in pine 
apples, plantains, and most other tropical 
fruit, inclmling a species of bread-fruit tree, 
termed by Mr, Fontana, the lueUoH^ and of 
w'hich he has given a full account in a me¬ 
moir, published in the tliird volume of the 
Anatic JieBearcJLeSj p. 161* The cofiee-trec, 
we are also informed iii the same pajier, in 
two years yields fruit; and w ild ciunanion and 
sassafras are found, as well as yams, the latter 
fur three or four months of the year only* 
Ooeoa-BUts are to be had in abundance* 
Fontana observes of the Nieobars Almost 
the W'hole of these islands are uncultivated, 
though tliere are a number of large valleys 
that might be rendered very fruitful with a 
little trouble, the eoil being naturaJJy fertile,” 
An exact plan of these islands iua}'' be seen in 
the Orhntal, In Pinkerton*s Vo^- 

a^eSj vol* viii* p. 430, there is a brief notice of 
the Andaman Islands, from Hamilton's account 
of the East Indies, This quaint old 'writer 
lias the following very curious account, which, 
if any reliance can bo placed upon it, may be 
productive of important material advantages: 
—I saw one of the natives of those Ulands at 
Atcheeu, hi anno 1694, wdio was then about 
forty years of age. Taken prisoner w hen a 
boy of ten or twelve years of age in the wars 
in which he had accompanied his father, they 
saved Lis life, and made him a slave* Borne 
years after, his master dying gave him his 
freedom, and he having a great desire to see 
Ills native country, the southernmost island of 
which is the Chi tty (Andaman is distant 
about a hundred leagues from Atcheeu), 
ventured to sea, being Jair 'iveather and the 
sea smooth. Arriving among his relations 
lie 'was uiade welcome, as they expected he 
had been long dead. When he had stayed a 
month or two, he took leave to be gone 
again, wducli they permitted on condition 
that he would return* He brought along 
with him four or five hundred w'eight of 
quicksilver, and he said that some of the An- 
dainaix Islands abound iu that commodity. 
He had made several trips thither before I 
saw him, and ahvays brought some quick¬ 
silver with him. When I saw him he was 
I in company with a seid, 'uhom I carried a 
passenger to Bnrat, and from him I had this 
account of his adventiires*'* There is not 
any mention of quicksilver in the valuable 
reports made to the Bengal government by 
Captain Blair, the first superintendent of the 
Andamans, or by Colonel Kyd, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in t!mt post; but it seems a point 
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well worth ascertaining, and which will, no 
douht, receive attention from the head of the 
Board of Control Shonld Captain Hamilton’s 
account prove correct, and miaes can be 
worked by the convict mutineers, wo may 
turn onr re ^occupation of these islands to a 
better nse than resulted from onr former 
temporary residence in them. In the I/oiidon 
vol xiv. p, 29b, under the 
head ‘^ Mercury/* Professor Jameson de¬ 
scribes—Species; 1 native mercury, 1 duid 
mercury. It occurs principally in rocks of 
tlie coal formation, associated with cinnabar, 
corneous mercury, &c, Small veins of it are 
rarely met with in primitive rocks, accom¬ 
panied with native silver," i&c. 

The importance of making the Nieobars 
also penal settlements will probably ap¬ 
pear, for the number of convidts will be 
great Jf the revolt spring from facts or 
principles, which must continue to operate 
even when the flames of ineurrection are ex¬ 
tinguished in blood, then there can be^ little 
hope for long to come of the prosperity of 
our Indian dominions, or the happiness of the 
races by whom they are peopled. The re¬ 
membrance of saugumary defeat, the pre¬ 
sence of overhearing power, may repress 
action; bnt the desire to avenge defeat, and 
snap the coloesal chain, vnW sustain vague 
expectations and animate popular vigilance 
for a surprise more complete and terrible. 
Under the Agra government, where the 
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people are bold and profess soldierly qualities, 
the cuitivators of the laud are more loyal 
than in the lower provinces under the Bengal 
government, where the people are unsoldierly 
and unfitted to maintain an active and vigo¬ 
rous resistance. The insurrection was thus 
more or less intense in different sections of 
the people, and was local both as to the army 
and the inhabitants, both classes of insur¬ 
gents being natives of the same regions. 
But should a more general military revolt 
arise, or a more extensive popular insurrec¬ 
tion, it will be necessary to have penal settle¬ 
ments CO-extensive with the whole group of 
islands, if the convicts are to he engaged in 
any prodnetive labour. It is well to be pre¬ 
pared for such an emergency. It will soon 
become known through the native press that 
such prejiarations exist for inflicting the 
penalty upon crime or treason vrhich is most 
of all dreaded by the Hindoos. 

While, however, England show a lier power 
to wrest from the centre of Indian society 
the highest or the lowest whose treachery, 
turbulence, or guilt, may render it desirable 
to expel them from the fair land they had dis¬ 
honoured, still the hope must he cherished 
that good government will, in spite of priest 
or fakeer, win the afifections of the populace, 
and convince them of the benefit of our rule, 
and that tho bright day of India may at last 
arise upon a loyal, contented, enlightened, and 
prosperous people. 


OHAPTEE XXVIIL 

ANCIENT INBIA. -CHRONOLOGY.—HISTORICAL RECORD.—BRAHMA.-MENU.—THE 

GREAT WAR. 


Ix the chapter on the commercial intercourse 
between the Western nations and India, 
collected the few historical references which 
can he gleaned from the Greek wTiters pre¬ 
vious to the time of Alexander, The Indians 
yield to no people in their extravagant claims 
to a very remote existence. Hundreds of 
thousands of years is comparatively a short 
period in their calendar. The Hindoo chro¬ 
nology euppUea no trustworthy landmarks, 
no fixed eras, no comparative history to 
guide us;* and the absurdity of its pre¬ 
tensions wmuld be too puerile for notice, were 
it not applied rather to explain their indefi¬ 
nite notions of eternity than any mundane 
revolutions. In the a system 


of Hindoo mythology and tradition, trans¬ 
lated by Professor Wilson, the following 
explanation of it b given “Brahma h said 
to be horn, a familiar phrase to signify his 
manifestation; and as the peculiar measure of 
his presence, a hundred of hb years is said to 
constitute his life; that period is also called 
param, and tlic half of it^ pararddham, I 
have already declared that time is a fonn of 
Vishnu;* hear now how it is applied to 
measure the duration of Brahma, and of all 
otlier sentient beings, as W'ell as of things 
which are unconscious, as the mouutaina, the 

* tlie origin, existence, and end of eJI things, 

undistinguished by place, time, or property. The Trorld, 
the Hindoos believe, was produced bj him, eiists in him 
—he is the cause of its continnance and cessation: he is the 
worhL 


Wilson's Iby-Vediz-SiznMtif, p. xlviii. 
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and tlic lilic, Fifteen twiukliiigEa of 
the aye make a hauhtha ; tliirty kaslitlias, one 
and thirty kaWa one ; thirty 

muhurttas conatitute a day and night of 
mortals; thirty such days make a month, 
divided into two half months; si^c months 
form an a^ana (the period of the snn’s pro- 
«'ress north or south of the eeliptic), and two 
ay an as eompose a year; the southern ay an a 
is a night, and the northerii a day ot the 
gods; twelve thousand divine years, each 
oomposed of three hundred and sixty such 
days, constitute the period of the four 
or ages. They are thus distributed; the 
krita age has four thousand divine years ; the 
treta, three thousand; the dt^^a^araj two 
thousand; and the /caU age, one thousand : 
so those acquainted with antiquity have de¬ 
clared, The period that preceded a ynga is 
called a sandh^a^ and it is of as many 
hundred years as there are thousands in the 
ynga; and the period that follows a yuga, 
termed the sandh^mimf is tire ynga denomi¬ 
nated Icrifaj treta, dre, Tlie /rn'ifa, tretfit 
dwapamj and Icali^ constitute a great age, or 
aggregate of four ages; a thousand sucli 
aggregate are a day of Bralima, and fourteen 
Menus reign within that term. Seven 
risJifs* certain secondary divinities : Indra, 
jMenu, and the kings his sons, arc created 
and perish at one period; and the interval 
called a manwantaraj is equal to seventy- 
one times the number of years contained in 
the four yngas, with some additional years. 
This is the duration of the Jlenu, the atten¬ 
dant divinities, and the rest, which is equal 
to 852,000 divine years, or to 306,720,000 
years of mortals, independent of the ad¬ 
ditional period. Fourteen times this period 
constitutes a Brahma day; the term Brahma 
being the derivative form. At the end ot 
this day a dissolution of the universe occurs, 
w lien all tiie Tvorlds, earth, and the regions of 
space, are consumed with fire ; tlie dwellers 
of maharhka (the region inhabited by the 
saints udio sur%five the world), of such days 
and nights is a year of JBralima*s coniposed ; 
and a Iniiidred such years constitute Ins whole 

Ufc,’'t 

Professor Wilson, in a note on this passage, 
remarks:—^^Tliis scheme, extravagant as it 
may appear, seems to admit of easy ex plana- I 
Itou. We have, in the first place, a coinpu- 

* The great risMst or mmd-hom sons of Brahma, are 
variously enumerated, as sevea, eight, nine, as far a a 
aeveiiteeo. They are reputed the irnmediato ancestors of 
nil kinds of living bcitigs, aad are, therefore, called 
priiJfipfiiiSj lords of creatiovT Por a detailed accoimt 
uf them ami their posterity, see the VisMu Fan^nat 
h. L chaps, vii. and x. 

f p. 25. 
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tatioii of tlie years of the goda in the four 
ages, or— 

1. Krita Yuga , .... 4000 

,, Sandiiya, * . 400 

SandhyausEi . 400 

- 4800. 

2, Trela Yuga.3000 

,, Sandhja... 300 

„ Sandhvaosa . 300 

—— 3000. 

1 3. Bvrapar a Yuga , , . $000 

,, Sandhya , 200 

„ SaudymiBa 200 

- 2400. 

4. Kali Yuga ..... 1000 
„ Sandhya . . . 100 

„ Sandhjansa, , 100 

-1200. 

If these divine years are converted into 
j^ears of mortals, by multiplying by 360, a yep' 
of men beiug a day of the gods, we obtain 
the years of w hich the yogas of mortals arc 
respectively said to consist. 

4800X360-^1,723,000. 

SdOOX 360^ 1,296,000. 

£400X360^ SG4,000, 

1200 X 3 60 = 4 32,000 a maliayuga. 

So that these periods resolve themselves 
into very simple elements ; the notion of four 
ages ill a deteriorating series expressed by 
descending arithmetical progression as 4, 3, 
2,1, the conversion of units into thousands, 
and the mythological fiction, that these 
were divine years, each composed of tliree 
hundred and sixty of men, It does not seem 
necessary to refer the invention to any astro¬ 
nomical calculations, or to any attempt to 
represent actual chronology/" * 

Of these ages the three first in order are 
said to have expired, and in tJie current year, 
IS5S, of the Christian era, four thousand nine 
hundred and fiftj^-tvvo years of the last, W ith 
such claims to a long established national ex¬ 
istence^ tlie authenticated history of India is 
very inodern. No date of a public event can 
he fixed Ijefore the invasion of Alexandev; 
and no connected narrative of its transactions, 
or materials for its composition exists, until 
we descend to the period subsequent to the 
Mohammedan invasions. The only sources 
from vvhich any knowledge of Indian anti¬ 
quities can be derived arc the Greeks and tlie 
natives of India them selves. The former 'we 
have already explored; and we shall now* 
confine onrselves to an examination of wdiat 
the latter has preserved. These arc of a two¬ 
fold character, writings and monuments. 

Tlie books which claim the highest auti- 
quity, that are the oldest, and esteemed the 
most weighty authorities of the Brahmins for 
* Jls/nm Farmia^ p. 23. Note 4. 
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their religion and institutions, are the Vedas, 
There ate font of them, said to have been 
originally one, and contributed, as we now 
hud them, hy a divine or divinely-inspired 
person, immetl Vyasa.^ They are entitled, 
respectively, the Rich or Rig-Veda; the 
Tcy'tfs/ir or Yagur - Veda; tlie Sammi or 
Sama^Veda; and the AthaTvana or Aihar- 
Veda; and in one compound word Rig- 
gajmamatharia, JMany passages are to he 
found in Sanscrit writing, which limit tlio 
number to three, f Indeed, the Athar^ Veda 
may be regarded rather as a supplement than 
as one of the four, | 

The Rig-Veda is composed of metrical 
prayers or hymns, the oldest form in which 
the divinities of all nations were addressed, 
termed SuMas. The absence of any obvious 
dependence upon one another, as Professor 
Wilson observes, is sufficiently indicative of 
their sepn rate and u nsystera ati c origi n. § Tb at 
they are the compoBitions of the the 

patriarchal sages, to whom they are ascribed, 
they hear internal evidence in the references 
which they occasionally mahe to the name of 
the author, or of his family. Two of the 
Vedas have been translated recently into the 
English language : the Rig - Yeda-^anhila^ 
in three volumes, by Professor \Vilson, with 
copious and valuable explanatory notes, and 
the Sama- Feda, hy Dr, Estepheusou, of Bom¬ 
bay; and also the Vojamegi portion of the 
Yagur - Veda || has been commenced by Dr. 
‘Webber, of Berlin. It differ b from the Big, 
and approaches near to the ritual form. In 
it several prayers and invocations arc bor- 
roTved from the latter. The 8ama - Veda is 
little else than a recast of the Rig^ being 
made up, with few exceptions, of the very 
same livmns, broken into parts and arranged, 
for the purpose of being chanted on different 
ceremonial occasions,^ The Athar-Veda^ 
or Bupplementary Veda, comprises many of 
the hymns of the Rig. It is evident from 
the general appropriation of the formula of the 
Rig- Teda^ by the three others, that it is the 
original, and is therefore justly entitled to 
the highest respect, and is valued for its great 
historical importance. It is in reality the 
fount from which is derived the knowledge 
of the old and moat genuine forms of the iu- 
stitutions, religiouB or civil, of the Hindoos. 
Besides the Sauhitm the term Veda includes 

* Cokbroolce's Adativ Iii*sestrches, voL viii. 
t Ibid., voL viii, p. 370. 

X Introdaction, p. viii. 

i Ibid. 

[j Montgomery Martin was not aware of the existence 
ofProfessor Wilaon'a translation, or Dr.Webber's labour. 
He asserts (p. 14 of his History) that the Sama- Vedd 
only was translated. 

% Professor Wilson's Tol, i. p. ix. 


an extensive class of compositions designated 
collectively Brahimyia. Of these the most 
interesting and important is the Ait ar eg a 
Brahmin a of the Rig-Ytda, consisting of 
singular legends, illustrative of the condition 
of Brahminism at the period of its compo¬ 
sition.* None of these have been published. 
This is to be deeply regretted, as we are 
assured by Professor W ilsoii that in them is 
developed the whole system of social organi- 
xation, and the distinction of caste fully es¬ 
tablished, The jS'u/rfas, the prayers and hymns, 
had an independent existence, in all proba¬ 
bility, long previoua to their having been 
collected and arranged as they now are in the 
jSanhitas: indeed the traditions of the Hindoos 
confirm this opinion, and attribute the author¬ 
ship of each to a rishi^ or inspired teacher, by 
whom, in Brah mini cal phraseology, it has been 
seen —that is, revealed-—being considered the 
uncreated dictation of Brahma. 

The age of the Vedas has been the subjeet- 
mattar of much diseussioii among the learned; 
Sir‘\Filliam Jones has made an un satis factory 
attempt I to fix the date of the Yagur- Veda 
at B, G. 1580, by computing the lives of forty- 
two pupils and preceptors, who successively 
received and transmitted the doctrines coir- 
taiiied in the Rpanishad. from the time of 
Parasara, a Hindoo sage, and the father of 
Vyasa, whose epoch is fixed by an astronomi- 
cai test. The date assigned to them by Cols- 
bi'ooke X from other data, is fourteen centuries 
before Christ. Professor Wilson, arguing 
from the indisputable evidence which the 
hymns supply of the form of religious wor¬ 
ship, and a state of society very dissimilar to 
those to he met with in ail the other scrip¬ 
tural authorities of the Hindoos, 'whether 
Erahminas, Upanisliads, Ithasas, or Paranas, 
and the genealogical and historical traditions, 
the origin and succession of regal dynasties, 
and the formation of powerful principalities 
preserved in other records, and all unknown 
to the Sanhita, concludes that one thousand 
years would not be too long an interv’al for 
the altered conditions which are depictured 
in the older and the more recent compo¬ 
sitions, and in his opinion the Vedas date from 
about the twelfth or thirteen century b.c.§ 
After all, these dates are purely conjectural. 
However, it may be fairly pronounced that 
the hymns of the Rig- Veda rank with the 
oldest surviving records. 

Great care the advantages which the in¬ 
ternal evidence of these ancient books, the 
Vedas, presents to the antitiuarian in investi- 

* WOfion's Mig-Veda-Sanhifa^ wL i. p. ji. 

f HaughtoD*3 Menu, Pi-eface, p. xii. 

i Adniie vol, viii. p. 4S3. 

$ Wilson's Ri^Yeda-SanMtaf vol. i. p, ilviti. 
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gating the social and political, as ’w^l as 
religions conditioii of th.6 Hindoos, l^or a 
true appreciation of tlic early liistory of man¬ 
kind, and for a comparative study of the re¬ 
ligions of the East, eays Max Miiller, a know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas is indispensable,* and also 
for an acquaintance with tlie religions condi¬ 
tion of the ancient Hindoos. The asBiimption 
of some eminent scholars that the Hindoos 
were originally a nomadic and pastoral people 
is negatived by the Vedas. The contrary is 
evident from the repeated allnsions to fixed 
dwellings, villages^ and towns. If pastoral, it 
is proved they were also agricultural, by their 
frequent supplications for abundant rain, and 
for the fertility of the earth, and by the men¬ 
tion of their cereal products, as, Verily he 
has brought to me successively the six, con¬ 
nected with the drops as a hughandmau re¬ 
peatedly ploughs for barley," f They were 
a manufacturing people ; for the art of weav¬ 
ing, the labours of the carpenter, and the 
fabrication of golden and iron mail, J are 
alluded to. They were also a maritime and 
mercantile people, familiar uith the ocean 
and its phenomena: their merchants are 
described as pressing earnestly on board ship, 
and covetous of gain; and a naval expe¬ 
dition is represented as having been frus¬ 
trated by shipwreck. The adoption of an 
intercalating month for the purpose of adjust¬ 
ing the solar and lunar years is stated. The 
mention of hundred-oared ships, chariots 
and harnessed horses, are of frequent occur¬ 
rence. 

Tlie Paranas, eighteen in number, are 
evidently derived from the mytho-heroic 
stage of Hindoo belief,§ and record the fabu¬ 
lous achievements of gods and heroes. They 
repeat the theoretical coainogony of the two 
groat Indian epics, the Pamd Yana and tlie 
MkuJia Bharrat, They expand and systema¬ 
tize the clironological computations, lists of 
royal races, and give a more detinite and 
correct i^epresentation of historical traditions, 
Thongli the name Parana implies '^old," 
the Paranas are not merely the reposi¬ 
tories of ancient traditions. With these are 
incorporated much matter, the pecuharities of 
which are characteristic of far later times. 
They undoubtedly comprise details illus¬ 
trative of the early history of India; and 
it may he fairly presumed, considering what 
has been recently done, that their stores 
will be further developed, with essential 
results, and that by their aid what is at pre- 

+ ITiOler’s Itig-Ved^-^nhiia^ Preface, t. 2, p. Ixk 

t Ibid., Hr&t Ashtaka, Secoud Adhya Varga s. v, 15. 

t Vania a clolhea his \'ell aoiiriBhcd pevsaa, wearing 
gsildea armour. Ibid., Varga ^viii, v. 11. 

^ Milsmrs iii. 
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sent merely conjectural, may he eonverled 
into historical certainty. 

Besides the two great classes already 
noticed, there is a third class, the 
composed chiefly of annotations on ancient 
works; and a fourth, comprising dramatic 
works, fables, couplets, and light composition a. 
The two groat epics arc generally classed with 
tlie Parana!, which shall he treated of in a 
subsequent page. 

Interesting rnomuuental inscriptions have 
been found on stone and metal. It is very re¬ 
cently that attention has been directed to their 
importance, and however limited the histo¬ 
rical information yet fnniished by them, we 
are encouraged to anticipate extensive and 
satisfactory results. Indeed, the few de¬ 
ciphered, coincide with, although they do not 
to any considerable degree iOnstrate, the 
written volumes. 

The Hindoos assert that they are tho 
descendants of Bhanat, one of nine brothers, 
whose father was lord of the universe, and 
that the portion of it allotted to him was that 
described in the Institutes of Menu:—* 

** Between the two divine rivers ^aramaii 
(Sersooty), and Brhhadmati (Caygar), lies 
the tract of land which the sages have named 
Bralima-vcTta^ because it tvas frequented by 
gods. That country which lies between 
(Himalaya), and Yindh^a (the Vin- 
dean of the Greeks), to the east of Vinasana, 
and to the west of Prayaga, is celehratetl by 
the title of Medhyadem^ or the central region. 

As far as the eastern, and as far as the 
stern oceans, betw’een the two mountains 
just mentioned, lies the tract which the wise 
have named Aryaverta^ or inhabited by re- 
Bpectable men, 

** That land on which the black aTitclope 
naturally grazes, is held dt tor the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices," 

This tract of laud, described by Elpliinstone f 
to be about one hundred miles to the north¬ 
west of Delhi, and in extent about sixty-four 
miles long, and from twenty to forty bi'oad, 
was, in the opinion of the Hindoo, the cradle 
of his race. Neither his records nor liia tra¬ 
ditions point to any previous settlement, and 
among the neighbouring chain of towering 
mountain a on the north, their mythology 
places the mansions of their gods. Orme, in 
his Hutory of India, observes that “ tliis 
country has been inhabited from tiie earheat 
antiquity by a people wlio have no resem¬ 
blance—either in their figure or manners— 
with any of the nations contiguous to them;" 
and that “ although conquerors have esta¬ 
blished themselves at different times in dif- 

* Chap.ii. V. 17, 21, 23, 23. 
t VoL i. p. asfi. 
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ferent parts of Indian yet tlie primeval inlmH- 
tants have lost very little of their original 
character,’^ IIow trivially they have heen 
affected hy the revolution of ceutnriee, may 
be inferred fi^om the following translation from 
the geographical poem of DionyBine :— 

the East a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whose bordcTs Ibe broad ocean bonisds; 

On this the sun, new rising from the main, 

Smiles pleased, and sheds his enrly orient beam. 

The inhabitants are swart, and in tbelr Jocha 
Betray the lints of the dark hyaeintlu 
Various their funetions: some the rock esplorc, 

And from the mine extract the latent gold; 

Some labour at the woof with cunning skill, 

And manufacture linen * others shape 
And polish iv’ry with the nicest care; 

I^lany retire to river’s shoal, and plunge 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed. 

Or glittering diamond. Oft the jasper -a found. 
Green, but diaphanous j thp topaf: too, 

Of ray serene and pleasing j last of ail, 

The lovely amethyst, iu w'hich combine 
All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil, 
Washed by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth ivithout coutrnb'* 

As tlieir patriarchal ruler aud legislator 
the Hindoos claim Menu, whom they assert 
to be the primevnl sage aud progenitor of 
mankind. Sir William Jones informs us that 
the name is clearly derived, like menes, mens, 
andmihjc?, from the root men, to understand, 
and signifies intelligent. An attempt to iden¬ 
tify the period at which the first Menu lived 
ivoiild he a fruitless task, as the calculation 
W’ould assuredly be involved in an “inex¬ 
tricable labyrinth of imaginary astronomical 
cycles/' He was the reputed eon or grand¬ 
son of the creating deity, Brahma, and from 
liim his posterity, the human family, are called 
Manavas or Majuissalis^ offspring of Menu. 
Bara Shucrili, quoted by Sir William Jones,* 
was persuaded that the Menu of the Brahmins 
could be no other timu him to whom the 
Jews, Christians, and Blohammedang unite iu 
giving the name of Adam. The alleged 
revelation made to him by Brahma has de¬ 
scended to the present day, and is extensively 
known as the InBtiUiUs of Menu, of which a 
translation was made by Sir A^'illiam Jones. 
It is esteemed by the Hindoos as the oldest 
and holiest text next to the Vedas. In the 
Vedas he is highly distinguished by name, 
aud whatever emanated from him is pro¬ 
nounced “a medicine for the soul and the 
sage Yrihaspeti, who is now supposed to pre¬ 
side over the planet Jupiter, says iu his law 
tract that “Blenri held the first rank amoiig 
legislators, because he had expressed in his 
code the wliole sense of the Veda; that no 
code was approved which contradicted Jiim; 
that other Sustras retain splendour only so 
* Frofacc to the 


long as Blenu, who taught the way to just 
wealth, to virtue, and to final happiness, was 
not seen In com petition with them." * It Is 
classed as one of the four works of su]>reme 
authority^ whicli ought never to he shaken 
by arguments merely human. Of its con¬ 
tents, authority, and influence on Hindoo 
society, we have largely dwelt elsewhere. 

V hether Menu was a real personage or 
mj^th, the influence which the institutes that 
bear his name have had in the formation of 
the social relations of tlie Hindoos, command.^ 
for him a place amongst the first of Ids tori cal 
personages. The writings of the Hindoos 
mention fourteen of this name, and tliat it 
was the seventh and not the first of them 
wliom the Brahmin b believe to have been the 
child of the sun, and preserved in the ark 
from the general deluge, and the hr other of 
Yama, the judge of the ehades below. 

Amid all the nations—ivest, east, north, 
and south—who have preserved remote tra¬ 
ditions, and even those unaffected by the 
teachings of Jew’, Christian, or Blohammedan, 
the great and appalling event of the Deluge 
has been handed down. The genesis:^ of 
India^—as is ivell remarked by Colonel Tod § 
in hie valuable work, the Annals and Afdi- 
qnities of EajastJiafi —dates from this epoch. 
This divine visitation is thus recorded, in the 
glowdug description of oriental feeling, by 
tlie Apii-Parana :—^“When ocean quitted 
bis bounds, and caused universal destruction 
by Brahma’s command, Vaivaswafa || Blenu 
(Noah), wdio dwelt near tlie Himalaya Bloun- 
tains, was giving water to the gods near tlie 
Kritmala B^iver, when a small fish fell into hiB 
liand, A voice commanded him to preserve 
it, Tlie fish expanded to an enonnous size. 
Bremij ivith Ids sons and their wiveSj and Ihe 
sages, with the seed of every living tiling, 
entered into a veese] w^hicli w as fastened to a 
horn on the head of the fish, and thus they 
w’Cre preserved." 

BMmt a singular confirmation is this Hindoo 
tradition of the scriptural narrative in its 
leading features! It may be here appro¬ 
priately remarked that the traditions of the 
East refer to the West, of tlie West to the East, 
of the far Nortli to the Soiitli, and of the far 
South to the North, as the cradle of their race, 
all wonderfully converging to the Asiatic 

* Preface to the 

t Yaiaa is the son of the sun, and regent of the infernnl 
recoils. He combinea the otfiees of Pluto and lihada- 
raanthus. He ia the jiid^e of the dead, and the souls of 
bgth good and had appear hefere his trihimal. The former 
he dispatches to Swurga, or Elvsiiiin i the latter to Na- 
raka, or Tartarus. 

i From the Sanscrit primitives, JemHj birth, and 
and lords. 

Vol. r. p, 31. j[ Soa of the sun. 
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locality (the Mosaic Eden), in which the pro- 
genitm'B of mankind had their heing. In the 
Bavish^a it m stated that Vivaswatft (the 
sun-horn) Menu ruled at the mountain Boomer 
or Mem,* * * § and from him was descended Ca- 
coosta Rajah, who ohtained the sovereignty of 
Ayodhya (Oude), and that his descendants 
filled the land, and spread over the earth. Tod 
thus essays to identify Soomer This sacred 
mountain is claimed by the Brahmins as the 
abode of the Creator; hy the Jains as the 
abode of Adnath, the first lord : they say he 
taught mankind the arts of agriculture and 
civilised life. The Greeks claimed it as the 
abode of Bacchus. In this vicinity the fol¬ 
lowers of Alexander had their saturnalia, 
drank to excess of the wine from its iudige- 
nons vines, and bound their brows with ivy, 
sacred to the Baghis (Creator) of the East and 
West, whose votaries alike drink of ' strong 
wine.' ” -f The Hindoos placed the cradle of 
their race not within the Indus, but to the 
west, amongst tlie hills of the Caucasus, whence 
the sons of Vaivaswata migrated eastv'ard to ■ 
that river, and onward to the Ganges, and 
located themselves in Kosulya, the capital of 
Oude. Few spots, as Tod remarJrs, possess 
more interest than that elevated central re¬ 
gion of Asia, whence the Hindoos mention 
they issued, where the Anni, Oxiis, or Jihoon, 
and other rivers have their rise, and which 
both the Soonya and Hindoo races (Sac^) 
claim as the hill sacred to the great patriar¬ 
chal ancestor.:!: 

The fourth hook of the Parana, 

translated hy Professor Wilson, contains, he 
assures us, all that the Hindoos Imve of their 
ancient history. Though a rather compre¬ 
hensive list of dynasties and of individuals, 
few indeed are the events it records. It is 
asserted to be a genuine chronicle of persons, 
if not of oceurrence 3 .§ The professor “than 

* Tbe riders of maiikmd lived qb. the suimuit of Meru, 

towards the north. Meia is a fahulous mount^iin in the 
centre of the earth, fully deseribed in the 
p. 110. On it the Hindoos allege are the cities of the ; 
gods, and the Lahitetions of celestial spirits. Many of 
the notions entertamed respecting it seem to have beea 
suggested by the actual geography of central Asia, hetiveen 
the Himalaya and AIM hfoantains. 

I Tod, vol. i, p. 22. X Ibid. 

§ Professor "Wilson is not in favour of the condosion 
here arrived at. The traditions of the Paraiias lend no 
assistance to the detcminalba of the queittion whence 
the Hindoos came; whether from Central Asia, as Sir 
AVilUam Jones supposed, or from the Caucasian monii" 
taiaa, the plains of Babylonia, or the borders of the Cas¬ 
pian, as conjeetiired by Itlaproth, ^ans Kennedy, and 
Schlegtd. It would have been 6bvlously incompatihle 
with the Paranik system to have referred the origin of 
Indian princes and prlncipolitieH to any other than native 
sources. Xtifluot, therefore, to be eipeoted that from them 
any information as to the foreign derivation of the Hindoos 
should be obtained.—WiLSOi?*3 Vidna FaransCj p.kvi. 


whom no European is a superior authority 
on ludimi autiquitica—thiuks tliat there is 
nothing shocking to prohabillty in BUpposing 
that the Hindoo dynasties and their ramifi¬ 
cations liave spread through an interval of 
about twelve centuries anterior to the great 
war of the MhaJia Bhairat, an event which he 
is disposed to ascribe to about the fourteenth 
century before Christ, thus carrying the com¬ 
mencement of the regal dynasties of India to 
about two thousand six hundred years before 
that era. According to this computation, the 
authenticated history of India dates from as 
early a period as the credible history of any 
country in the w’orld. 

The holy land of Menu and the Paraiias, 
as has been already said, lies between the 
Driehadwati and Saraswati rivers. This was 
the land with which the adventures of their 
first princes and the most eminent of their 
sages were identified, and the abode of Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas and Paranas. The 
Paranas pass over the earlier stages unnoticed, 
and commence with Ayodhya (Oude). This is 
the district in which the solar and lunar races 
had their origin.* They were descended 
from Vaivasw'ata M enu. T h e on e, livln g imd er 
the designation of Surya (children of the 
sun), reigned in Oude; the other, Chandra, 
(children, of the moon), at Pratisththana, or 
Vitora, between the Jumna and the Ganges. 
The dynasties prior to Krishnu precede the 
time of the great war, and the beginning of 
the kali age. To that period the princes of 
the eolar dynasty ofi'er ninety-three descents, 
the lunar but forty-five, though they both 
date from the same age. Ayodhya continued 
to be the capital of the most celebrated branch 
of the family of Vaivaswata, namely, the pos¬ 
terity of Ikshwaku. In the Pishm Parana 
there is a description of the conquests made 
in all directions, and the colonies planted from 
this centre. Its position affords great faci¬ 
lities of approach to the cast, west, and so nth, 
and we find that a branch of the line of Iksh¬ 
waku had extended to Tirhut, and furnished 
the Maithila kings; and the descendants of a 
son of Vaivas\Yata had reigned in Vaisah, in 
Southern Tlrhnt, or Saran. The enterprise 
and good fortune of the lunar branch was 
not second to that of the solar. The first 
ruler of Pratishtlitliana, situated to the south 
from Ayodhya, was brother of Ikshwaku. 
The sons of his successor Paruravas extended 

^ Th» great families of anckat ladia were distin- 
giai&lied aa eaul Sama-zfartsss^ according as 

they derived, their lineage from the suq or the mooa. 
These pretensions arc not yet laid, aside. The Baneea of 
Qdeyporc claim to be members of the Snrya-vansa, whilst 
the Jharegas of Catch and Scinde, as branches of the Yadn 
family, are etiU the repreaentatives of the lunar laee. 
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tkeir power in e\ery direction to tlie east, to 
Kasi, Magadlia, Benares, and Baliar; soutli*- 
ward, to tlie Yindaya Mils, and across them 
to Yidarblia or Berar; westward, along the 
Narmada to Knsasthali and Dwatahaj in 
Gnjerat; and in a north-westerly direction to 
Mathura and Hastiiiapiira. There are ex.iBt- 
ing evidences to corroborate the conclusion 
that settlements were also made in Baiiga, 
Kalinga, and Daldun, though at a far subse- 
{|uent period. For this information, obtained 
from the fourth book of the Yishmi, Para7iaj 
we have to thank the facilities afforded by the 
learned and eminent translator. And these 
are the only historical facta which can yet be 
gleaned from the numerous legends, wdiich are 
the only means afforded of distinguishing from 
fifty to seventy generations of contempora¬ 
neous dynasties. 

After these follows in succession Rama,* 
a personage wliose identity has been esta* 
bli&hed, and who occupies a very promi¬ 
nent position in the history of his race, the 
hero of its oldest and greatest poem, the 
Yana. He is described as a coii- 
queror of the highest renow-n; the deliverer 
of nations from tyrants, and also of his wife 
Sita from the power of the giant Havana, 
King of Lanka ( Ceylon), He is reported to 
have been essentially aided in the achieve¬ 
ment by ail army of monkeys, commanded by 
Hunman, tlie high-cheek-boned. This prince, 
in all probability, possessed a powerful king¬ 
dom in Hindostaii, and subdued no small 
portion of the Deccan, and also penetrated 
into Ceylon, He is said to have been ex- 
claded from bis liereditary throne, and to 
have devoted many years of his life to ascetic 
devotion. However glorious may have been 
a portion of his reign, the close was dis¬ 
astrous. Having imprudently slain his 
brother Lachman, the partner of his dangers 
and hia triumphs, his regret or remorse was 
so poignant that he cast himself into a river, 
and there perished. His followers deified 
him: by posterity he has been worshipped 
ns a personification of the deity, and his ally 
liunman, in some places, receives equal 
honour.')^ Sir William Jones, in his enthu¬ 
siastic partiality for the East, has suggested, 
w ith very little success, an explanation of the 
fabled absurdity of his having been assisted 
by monkeys :—Might not his army of mon¬ 
keys liave been only a race of mountaineers 

^ Tod reckons fifty-seven princes from Ikshwaku to 
Kama ] Sir William Jones gives fifty-si^ j Ecntley agrees 
witli Sir Wiiliara Jones ; Colonel AVilford*s list Tod pro* 
nonnees of no use; and other antliors of repute abstain 
from any enumeration, prudently abiding the time till 
critical eearcli shall succeed in enabling us to correct the 
errors of Indian chronology. 

t Asiatic Researchest vol. i, p. 259, 
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■whom Rama had civilized/' He evou attaches 
some degree of credibility to the talc :— 

" In two or three places on the bank a of tlic 
Ganges the Indian apes, at this moment, live 
in tribes of three or four hundred, are won¬ 
derfully gentle (I speak as an eye-witness), 
and appear to have some kind of order and 
subordination in their little sylvan polity," * 
After Eama, sixty princes of hU reign 
succeeded to bis throne, but tlie seat of em¬ 
pire, in all probability, was translated, as 
Elphinstonc surmises, from Oude to Canouj. 

The great war celebrated in the Mhaha 
Bharatf^ next presents itself in Indian 
history* The belligerents were tvvo branches 
of the reigning family. The object of con- 
teiitioii was the territory of Hastinapura, pro¬ 
bably on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, 
wbicli still bears the ancient name4 The 
disputants were members of the Lunar family, 
sons of two brothers, Pandii and Dbritarash* 
tra, but aided by allies from remote quar¬ 
ters. The sons of the former, five in number, 
■were Yudishthira, Ehima, and Ai-juna, by 
one of his "wives, Pritha, and Naknla and 
Sahadivn, by his other wife, Madri. The 
lamily of Dhritaraslitra was as numerous as 
the progeny of Priam, with one daughter 
only. Dungodhana wvts the eldest of the 
hundred sons, and detested his cousins -with 
bittei' and unrelenting hate. 

In the East any one tainted ■with leprosy 
was disqualified from reigning; and Fandu, 
the pale, as Ms name expresses, was, in con¬ 
sequence of his pallor, suspected of possessing 
the seeds of that disease; therefore, thongli 
by birth the heir to the throne, he was set 
aside. He surrendered bis claim to Ids 
brother, and sought a remote retreat in the 
Himalaya Mountains; and there, released 
from the cares of a crown, passed his life in 
retirement. On bis death, the companions 
of his seclusion, conveyed his orphan sons to 

* The banner of Arjiina, one of the PandaTas, had as 
its armorial hearing a painted representation of Hunman. 
It ia worthy of remark, that it was also the device ex¬ 
hibited npon the flag of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, when 
captured by Lord Combennere. 

f The text of the M/ia/ia Rharrct lias been printed at 
Calciitta, in four quarto volumes. Ihc work was coin- 
mcnecd by the committee of public instniction, and 
completed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Selections 
fi-om it have been edited by Francis Johnson, Professor 
of Sanscrit, East India College, Herts, from whose in¬ 
teresting preface and cojiious and learned notes, has been 
compiled the details in the text. Elphinstonc Is of 
opinion that the story of the Mhaha Bharrat is mueb 
tnore probable than that of the Rama Tamt and contains 
more particulars about the state of India, and has a much 
greater appearance of being founded on fact, and, like 
the Iliads is the source to which many chiefs and tribes 
endeavonr to trace their ancestors. It was probably written 
in the fourteenth century before Christ, 

:f Elphinstonc, voJ, i. p. 390. 
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Hastinapiiraj and introduced them to their 
imde as liis nephews, This re presentation 
was doubted; and, indeed, not without ground, 
as the poet assures his readers tliat Pandn 
was only their reputed father, they being in 
reality the children of hi a wives, who had be¬ 
stowed tlieir favours on several divinities* 
Thus Yudishthira waa the son of Hhanna, the 
god of Justice, the Pluto of Hindoo inytho* 
logy ; Bhima of Vayii, or god of wind, the 
Indian ^olua ; Arjuna was the son of Indra, 
the god of the hrmainent, Jupiter Tonaiis: 
and Naltula and Bahadeva were the sons of 
two personages peculiar to the Hindoo niytho- 
logy, their Hioaenri, twin sons of the sun, 
the AswinidvUinaras. Pandu, having never re¬ 
pudiated them, these princes w^ere recognised 
their uncle, and taken to his guardian¬ 
ship* 

The sons and nephews of the ruling sove¬ 
reign were at variance from early boyhood, 
and nature seems to have organised them for 
the prosecution of their feud. The eons arc 
represented as envious, arrogant, and malig¬ 
nant ; the nephews as moderate, generous, 
and just* The first fiagrant manifestation of 
enmity was the clandestine attempt of the 
sons of DhritaTaslitra to destro}^ by fire the 
residence of Frith a and her three eons. The 
intended victims Iia%uug been forewarned of 
the projected danger, escaped privily hy a 
subterraneaii passage, and it was believed 
that they had perished in the fiamcs* Tiicy 
fled to the forests, and concealed themselves 
in their fastnesses, and there assumed both 
the garb and mode of life of Brahmins* lu 
their seelusion, fame brought to their cars the 
report of the unrivalled beauty and perfections 
of D rati pa di, the “five maled single femaled 
flower,'^ as Sir William Jones calls her, the 
daughter of Dranpadi, long of the upper part of 
Doab; and they prepared to aiteud the Sway- 
ambara, a rite familiar to the readers of 
an episode in this epic at which a choice of a 
husband is made by a princess frpm the niidst 
of congregated suitors* They accordingly visit 
his court, and win tb e fair 1 ad 3 % Their achieve - 
ments and success u^ere bruited far and near. 
They were sent for by their uncle, and left 
joint heirs of his sovereignty with his eons* 
Yudishthira and his brothers ruled over a 
district washed hy the Jumna, the capital of 
which was Indraprastha. Dhuryodhana, with 
his brothers, were the rajahs of Hastinapura, 
on the Ganges. The rubs of the latter city, 
it is said, are still traceable on the banks of 
the Ganges, and a part of the royal city of 
Delhi is still known as Indraprastha* The 
proximity of these two capitals, and conse- 
c[iiently of the territories of which they re¬ 
spectively were the seats of government, is a 


proof that, as in modern times, so also in 
ancient, India consisted of a mimber of petty 
independent principalities; but it does not 
necessarily follow that there did not exist, at 
some period, a supreme monarch, who, by 
tho terror of liis arms, bad rendered hi3 feebler 
contemporaries his tributaries* Sliah Alem 
was titular sovereign of India, and coins were 
struck in his name when a prisoner in the 
hands of Scindiah, and a pensioner of the 
Euglisli government* 

The Pandava princes spread far and wide 
tlieir conquests* The articlea brought to 
them as tribute, catalogued in tlie great 
poem that perpetuates their deeds, contri¬ 
bute m uteri all 3 ^ to elucidate tlie civil and 
political phases and territorial divisions of 
ancient India* 

After the partition of the kingdom, a new 
impulse was given to the feelings of envy and 
hatred which festered in the hearts of the sons 
of Dhritarashtra* Yudishthira resolved on 
celebrating the Raja Suj^a solempity, a sacri¬ 
fice at w’Mch princes officiated in a ineuial 
capacity, and made presents in acknowledg¬ 
ment of submission* The assumption of duties 
of encli great and enviable distinction exas¬ 
perated the unimosity^ of Ids cousins, who 
were present. Amid the gaiety and revelry of 
this solemnity, the celebrant w'as insidiously 
provoked to hazard tlie loss of his palace, 
Avealfch, kingdom, "wife, brothers, and even¬ 
tually himself, on the cast of the die* The 
game played appears to he a kind of back¬ 
gammon, where dice were thrown, and pieces 
moved. By the remonstrances of the aged 
monarch Dhritaraalitra, personal liberty and 
lost property were restored; hut the inveterate 
passion for play prevalent among the ancient, 
as well as modern onentals,—some of whom, 
for instance the Malays, when all else is gone, 
stake their families, then themselves,—-together 
wdtli the incentives of his aitfiii adversary’, 
tempted him again to the dangerous risk. It 
was now stipulated that, in case be lost, Im 
and his brothers should pass twelve years in 
the forests, and the thhteenth year incognito. 
If discovered before the expiration of the last 
year, the whole term of exile was to be reim¬ 
posed, and submitted to. His previous ill luck 
still attended him, he was again tlie loser, and 
the full penalties were unrolentiugly inflicted* 
With his brother and mother he retired to 
his forest home, and led a life of sylvan sim¬ 
plicity, unchequered by political euter]U'ise or 
adventure, as an humble and unpretending 
forester, resigned, but hopeful. At the ex¬ 
piration of the twelfth year, the Pandavas 
entered the service of King Virata in difl'erent 
disguises, and ingratiated themselves into the 
I king's favour, to whom, at the close of the 
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tliirteenth year, liaving faitlifully obser%^ed | 
their covenaiit, they inahe themselves known, | 
secure his alliance, and obtain his aid to 
avenge their wrongs, and vindicate their 
rights of sovereignty. 

In the ensiling wai\ a new personage of 
great eminence amongst the deified heroes of 
India makes his appearance on the stage* 
lirishnn is a relative of the antagonistic cou¬ 
sins, and reluctant to identify himself with 
either party of the belligerents. Prescient of 
the future, he proposed to Duryodhana the 
clioice of his individual aid, and the co¬ 
operation of an immense army. Duryodhana 
unwisely preferred tlie latter, and Krishnu, 
himself more than a host, enlisted under the 
banner of the Pandavas, and became the 
charioteer of his friend and favourite, Arjuna. 
To his undaunted prowess and military capa¬ 
city were due the splendid triumphs of Ids 
friends* The glowing descriptions of the 
battles, tlie personal feats of arms, rival in 
vividity and variety the recitals of the Iliad. 
Soldiers and chiefs innumerable "hit the dust/' 
and ill succession fell heneath the weapons of 
their foes. Bhishma hia great uncle, Drona 
hi 3 military preceptor, his friend Kama the 
King of Anga, his ally the King of hladra, the 
commander-in-chief of King Duryodhana, 
and, last of this illustrious series, fell in single 
combat tlie royal chief himself, beneath the 
mace of the valiant and victorious Ehima!* 
The surviving chiefs attempted to avenge his 
fall by a nocturnal attack on the camp of the 
Pandfi"^as; they were repulsed vnth great 
slaughter by the opportune assistance of 
Krishnn* 

Dhritarashtra, borne down by affliction, 
accompanied by his <jueen, Gandnari, and 
hia favourite ministers, retired to a hermitage, 
and there obtained “felicity, or died/* 

An inundation buried beneatli its waters 
Dwaraka, the capital of Krislinu, and this 
hero, in common with ail his people, perished* 

When his wars were over, Yndishthira be¬ 
came the victim of poignant regret, and deeply 
lamented the past. He abdicated bis hardly- 
won throne, and, with his faithfully attached 
brothers and mother, Dmipadi, once more 
retired to the Himalaya, on their way to the 
nursery of their race, the holy mountain 
Meru* On their journey, the avenger of their 
former misdeeds visited them, and each in 
succession dropped dead by the w ay side, and 
Yudislithira and a faithful dog that follow^ed 
them from Hastlnapnra were the sole sur¬ 
vivors, Indra came to convey the prince to 
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Sw'arga, Xndra's heaven* This favour lie 
refused to accept, unless his faithful clog should 
hear him compaiiy. 

Here terminates the earthly career of the 
Pandavas; but the poet has not yet disposed 
of them: like Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
and other epic poets, he accompanies his 
heroes to the "realm of shades,** The im¬ 
portance of this episode, replete with valuable 
and authenticated information of Hindoo 
I literature, and the asserted verity of the 
leading incidents which constitute the basis of 
the poem, will contribute to reconcile the reader 
to the poetic and fabulous emheilishments* 

It deserves to be noted, that among the 
allies enumerated as aiding in this war, are 
chiefs from the Indus, and from Calinga, in 
tlie Deccan, and some who it is maintained 
belonged to nations beyond the Indus, and 
yamnas^ a name which is applied, as several 
consider, in early oriental works, to the 
Greeks. It is by no means an impossibility,” 
Professor Johnson observes, " that the King 
of the Y'avanas (Greeks) should be a compe¬ 
titor at IJraupadfs Sway-ambara—at least, ac¬ 
cording to the notions of the author of the 
Mka7ici Bharratj to whom the Greeks of Eaciria 
and the provinces bordering on the Indus 
ivere probably familiar/’ * The Asiatics have 
always called the Greeks by names evidently 
derived from their Asiatic residence, or lonians* 
Even as late as the ninth century, when the 
Greek wuuters and the Greelc empire were 
w'ell knowui to the Mohammedans, tlie Greeks 
were called Yavan is derived iVom 

the same term, which, as w ritten in Hebrew 
characters, may be read either loii or Jar an* 
according to the vowel points* So in its Pali 
form the word is Tona or Jana, as the edict 
of Asoka upon the rocks of Oriasa and Gujerat 
records the name of Antioch na, the Yona, or 
Jona rajah, A curious additional proof that 
the Greeks are intended by the word Pam«a. 
occurs in the example of a rule of Sanscrit 
grammar for the application of the present 
participle of the ata7naii&-jtada : it is saj/aaa 
bhunjate Yavanah (the Y'avanas eat sleeping) 
—tliat is, recumbent, a position likely to have 
attracted notice, as quite dliferent from tlic 
attitude in which, as far as we have reason to 
believe, any Asiatic people took tlieir food, 

Tw^euty-nine—^some say sixty-four—of the 
descendants of the Pandus, succeeded to tlie 
throne* Tlieir reigns are not distinguiahed 
by any recorded incidents, and all that sur¬ 
vives to mark their existence is their name?^* 

* Page S9, 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 

ANCIENT HISTORYTHE KINGDOMS OF MAGADA AND CASHMERE, 


There is a prince, wliose name appears in 
the great Indian epic as an ally, who chal¬ 
lenges special attention, namely, the King of 
Magada, * a province of Ealiar, The line of 
his descendants presents an tuihroken suc¬ 
cession from the Avar of the Mhalia Bharrat to 
the fifth century of the Christian era, and rts 
authenticity is singularly corroLorated by 
evidence from various quarters, 

Sahadeva was king of IStlagada at the close 
of the great war, and his descendants were, 
for two tlrousand years, lords paramount and 
emperors of India; and their country eon - 
tinued to be the seat of learning, civilisation, 
and trade* Though Magada proper was con ¬ 
fined to the Southern Bahar, it subsequently 
eomprehended the provinces extending east¬ 
ward to the Ganges. 

The first king of Afagada, so-called, was 
d ar a - Sandh a, li ter ally, 0 Id S an db a. Hi s me - 
mory still survives in tlie ti'aditions of the 
country, and pilgrimages are made to his 
tomb, to the east of Gaya in South Eahar, 
in the Ioav hills of Baja-giri, or the royal 
mountains. 

The thirty-fift]L king in succession from 
Sahadeva, was Ajnta Batru, in Avhose reign 
Saly a, or Gotama, \ the founder of the 
Buddhist religion, flourished, It is an im¬ 
portant fact connected Avith the Biiddhistical 
creed.” Tumour oh serves, § ^That the ancient 
liistory, as^ Avell aa the religion, are developed 
by revelation; and by the fortunate fletion of 
limiting the peiiod inter veiling between the 
manifestation of one Buddha and the advent 
of his successor, a limitation has been put to i 
the mystification in which historical data had 
been iiiAmlved anterior to the coming of 
G otama.” Turnonr fixes the entry of Gotama 
Buddlia upon his mission is.c. 588, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of King Bimhisaro, 
sovereign of Magada, another name for Ajuta 
f^aCru; tind his death b. c. 5^43, scA^en years 
1 atcr th a n that ass ig ii e d by EI phi iiston e. Th e 
Birmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and other 
Buddhist annals written out of India thus 
agreeing, identify the exact period at Avhicli 
Ajuta Satni ruled over India. The paucity 

So called, according to Captain F. AA'ilford, from 
Magai;, who camo from the Bwipa of Saca, and settled 
there, 

+ Fhhnu Faranii, p- ^ Ad^iic vol 

p. 32. 

i For a full account of tliU pmoaage, his religion, 
and mDumerahle followers, see p. 48, Stc., of this Hiatory, 

i of Ceifhit, p. 52, 


of such illustrations enhances the A'alue of this, 
and intensify the hope that a more extended 
cultivation of oriental literature aaiII add con¬ 
siderably to a knowledge of ancient India. 
This dynasty ruled during one thousand 
years, the number of kings, according to the 
FisAnw Par ana, after S a have da, being 
twenty-oue. 

The last of the series Avas Re pun jay a. This 
prince VA^as slain by his minister Suuika, Avho 
established his own sou, Fradyota, on the 
throne, and he transmitted the sceptre to his 
descendants. This dynasty consisted of 
fifteen, to Avhom the Parana assigns a period 
of four hundred years. The Buddhist autho¬ 
rities differ mate rial ly as to the duration of 
the reigns, and Professor ^Ulson is of opinion 
that a date of about six centuries may be 
claimed, AAUth some confidence, for them. 

To Mahanauda, the last prince of this 
eeiios, w^as born a son, Kan da, surnamed 3 Ia- 
ka]}adma, the Avaricious, avIxosc mother u as of 
the Sudra, or servile race, and hence he was 
called a Sudra. Though avaricions, liis 
memory has descended to posterity as that of 
a just, equitable, and indulgent prince. He 
Avas also renoAAUied by his valour, and aigua- 
Ibed by the success of his arms and the 
extent of his conquests. He reduced to 
submission all the kings of the country ; and, 
like Parasama, crushed the Kshatrya race, 
and, in the language of the Parana, is said 
to have hrouglit the AAJiole earth under his 
umbrella.”^ . He had two AAives, RathnaA''ati 
and Mura. By the first, he had eight sons, 
Sumalya and otliers; by Mura, iie had Chan- 
dragnpta, and many others, Avlio Avere col¬ 
lectively called Alauryas, from their mother, 
as the other sons Avent under the common 
appellation Smnalyadicas, derived from their 
hrotliePs name. Colonel Tod, in liis Mistovi/ 
of Pajpootana, surmises that Maury a is a 
corruption of Alori, the name of a Rajpoot 
tribe. The Kandas reigned oue hundred 
years, accovding to the text of the Parana; 
but the learned translator and annotator of 
that AA'ork thinks it would be more compatible 
Avith chronology to consider the nine Kandaa 
as so many descents. 

Upon the cessation of the race of Nanda, 
the Maury as possessed, that is, succeeded to, 
the throne; for Kautiya placed Chandra- 
gupta on the throne.f The last-named 
prince is the most important personage that 
* Farana, p. 438. f Ibid., p. 469. 
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appears iii tliis regal list. His identity is 
established by more tbau one credible autbo- 
rity^ indeed^ aiitborities above snspieioii; and 
this identibcation marks an authentic era, as 
did the advent of Grotaina, in the Q^nfiisod 
chronology of the Hindoos. It can be 
scarcely doubted. Professor Wilson delibe¬ 
rately observes, “ that he is the Sandrocottns 
— 01 % as Atbentens writes ifc more correctly, 
the Sandrocoptus—of the Greeks, the contem¬ 
porary of Alexander the Great, and Selcucns 
Nicator, who began liis reign n.c. 310, and 
conclud e d a treaty tv i tli him b .o, 305.’ ’ T h ere 
are two versions of tlie circumstances which 
contributed to facilitate tbe elevation of Cban- 
dragupta to tlie throne. That Tvliich deals in 
the marvellous, and appeals more interesting!)^ 
to the imagination, must, on the historic pagCj 
give place to that which exliibits tire more 
homely features of historic truth. 

When Nan da Lad advanced in years, he 
provided that on his demise his kingdom 
should be equally divided amongst the Buma- 
lyadicas, and a decent allowance was settled 
on bis other children, the Mauryas. This in¬ 
vidious dietiiictioii was probably suggested by 
the degraded caste to which the mother of the 
la11 er b elon ge d. Th e m ore fav oure cl brothers 
being jealous of the latter, conspired to put 
them to death, Chandragnpta alone escaped, 
eaved through the protection of Lunus ; and 
to manifest his lasting gratitude assumed the 
name Ohanclragupta, or ‘'saved by the moon.” 
He fled, accompanied by a few friends, crossed 
the Ganges, and with all possible speed 
sought refuge and aid at the court of Par- 
vateswara, lord of the mountains, king of 
Nepaul, Here he was kindly received and 
hospitably entertained. Assisted by this 
prince and his allies, the Tavans, Bacas, and 
Ciratas, with a powerful army he marched 
against Ms enemies, and soon came in sight 
of the capital of Prachi."^ A battle followed, 
in which king Ugradhwana Tvas entirely de¬ 
feated, after a dreadful carnage, and fell 
amongst heaps of slain. The city was im¬ 
mediately beleaguered; and SavT artha-siddhi, 
the governor, seeing the impossibility of 
successfully resisting a foe so foi'midable, 
abandoned his post, and fled to tlie Vindaya 
jHountains, and there led a life of austerity and 
devotion, Cliandragupta having achieved, 
by the support of bis friends aiul allies, all that 
Me could hare ambitioned, in the hour of his 
triumph did not testify a due appreciation of 
the great obligations he o.wed them; though 
he had stipnJated, in the event of his success, to 
}ieM up half of his rlominions in re mime- 
ration of their services, lie relused to part 
with any of his territories, but expressed his 
^ An ancient name of JJflgndn. 


williugness to load them with thanks and ricli 
presents. 

Nanda, the father, had an old and attached 
minister named Mantri-Baltshasa, who ren¬ 
dered him services of the highest character, 
and on his death was appointed the prime- 
mimster also of Im son and Euccessov Ugradh- 
' wans. This iuaii» on the fall of his royal 
master, transferred his Bcrvices to Farvates- 
wara, who, deeply chagrined by the im- 
gratefu! conduct of wdio had per¬ 

fidiously violated all his pledges, and by his 
own in ability to enforce reparation, had retired 
to his ]\:ingdom meditating vengeance. 

In the Nepanlese king the wily Mantri- 
Eaksbasa found a tool keenly edged for his 
purpose. By ivorking on his^ivorst passions 
he incited him to send an assassin to take 
the life of Chandragnpta. Such an attempt 
being apprehended, tlie latter prince to ok every 
precaution for his safety, and not only averted 
the peril, hut, through the agency of tlie 
assassin, accomplished the death of ]?aTvates- 
w-ara; and wliat was more to his advantage, 
through the offices of some mutual Tvell -wisher, 
Bakshasa, his hitter foe. w^as eventually 
reconciled, and the close of his reign, which 
was protracted for many years, was not only 
undisturbed, but also characteriised by justice 
and equity. AVliile living he was adored by his 
subjects, and his memory was cheriahed with 
sacred reverence for centuries after his death. 

The particulars Iianded down by the Greek 
writers, in relation to this prince, agree in a 
great measure ■with the summary above given 
from the Mudra iLtilcshasa. Plutarch, in his 
Life of Alexander f states that Chandragupta 
had been in that monarch's camp, and had 
been heard to say tliat Alexander w^ould have 
found no difliculty in the conquest of Praclii 
had he attempted it, as tbe king was despised, 
and Imted too, on aceount of bis cruelty. He 
is mentioned by Athenaius, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Quintus Curtins; but Wilford states that 
the two historians last mentioned are nils- 
talvcn iji saying that Chan dr ani^ reigned over 
the Prasu at the time of Alexander’s inva¬ 
sion, as he Tvas the contemporary of Beleucus 
Nicator. He also expresses his suspicion that 
he kept his faith with the Yavans (Greeks) no 
better than w ith Ms ally the King of Nepaul, 
and that this may liave been tbe motive for 
Beleucus crosBing the Indus at the head of a 
numerous army, but, finding him prepared, 
thought it expedient to conclude a treaty 
with liim, by v\hicli he yielded up tlic con¬ 
quests ho had made, and, to cement an alliance, 
gave him one of his daughters in niarrlagi f 
Chandragupta apjjears to liave agreed, on his 

^ Cliandragupta, $o named by tbfise hfatorian?. 

T Strabo, h, jcv. p, 7^4. 
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part, to furnisli Seleucus anmially with fifty 
olepliaiite; for it is related that Antioclitis the 
Great, hi& guceessor, iveiit to India to renew 
the alliance witli Soph ages emu®, and received 
fifty elephants from liim, Sophageaemiis he 
conceives to he a corruption of Shivacasena, the 
grandson of Ohandragnpta. In the Paranas 
this grandson is called Ascecava7*d-dhana^ or 
full of mercy,” a word of nearly the same im¬ 
port as Ascecasena, or Shivacasena, the latter 
eigiiifyiiig “ he whose armies are merciful, and 
do not ravage and plunder the country.” * 
Several Sanscrit authorities verify the ninn- 
her of sovereign.^, and the period of rule 
assigned by the VuJmu I^arana to this dy¬ 
nasty, namely, ten sue cess ora^ and one hundred 
and thirty-seven years* 

Of these liis grandson Asokavardalia, or 
Asoka, is the most celebrated* His reign is 
^‘arJonsly stated at thirty-six years and at 
twenty-six* Educated in the tenets of the 
Erahminical faith* he in alter years was con¬ 
verted to Buddhism, and is handed dowm to 
l> 08 terity as one of the most zealous supporters 
of that creed* He is said to have maintained 
in his palace sixty-four thoiisand Buddhist 
priests, and to have erected eighty-four thou¬ 
sand columns or topes throughout India* A 
council was held in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, in which a vigorous system of propa- 
gandism was orgauised, and missions esta¬ 
blished in Ceylon and other quarters. Ac¬ 
cording to the Buddhist chronology, he 
ascended the throne two hundred and eigh¬ 
teen years after the death of Buddha (b* 0* 325). 
This date is irreconcilable with that already 
fixed for the reign of his grandfather, and 
that allowed to Iiis father* His reign is more 
accurately placed between the years b, c* 234 
alid 138* Professor ITilsoii jU'esseg other 
evidence besides the hiblieal into liis service 
to identify and authenticate the reign of this 
prince* It is certain,” he proceeds, that 
a number of very curious inscriptions on 
columns and I'oeks by a Buddlii.st pu'ince, in 
an ancient form of letter, and in the Pali 
language, exists in India, and that some of 
them refer to Greek princes, who can he no 
other than the members of the SeleUcidan and 
Ptolemean dynasties, and are probably An¬ 
ti ochiis the Great and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Syria and Egypt, in the latter part 
of the third century before Christ. The 
Indian king appears always under the appel¬ 
lation Pryadan, oi Pryadarsin, ^ the beauti¬ 
ful/ and is entitled Hhe be¬ 

loved of the gods** According to the Buddhist 
authorities Pryadasi is identided both by 
name and circumstanccB with Asoka, and to 
him, therefore, the inscriptions must be attri- 
* Asiatic Eesefirehesj vol. v, p. 286 . 


huted* Their purport agrees well enough 
with tlieir character, and their Avido diffusion 
with the tradition ary repmt of the nuinhei" of 
his monuments* His date is not exactly that 
of Antfcclnis the Great, but it is not filr dif¬ 
ferent, and the corrections required to make 
it correspond, are no more thaii the inexact 
manner in which both Brahminical and Bud¬ 
dhist chronology is preserved, may well be 
expected to render necessary.” * 

In following the history of tlie Maury as, 
of the race of Nanda, it was considered advi¬ 
sable to descend to the reign of Asoka,—a re¬ 
markable period, and identified as it has been 
shown by native evidence,—rather than pause 
in the reign of his grandfather, for the pur¬ 
pose of introducing a memorable chapter of In¬ 
dian history, in Tvhich is detailed, from Greek 
and Roman sources, the invasion of the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great,—an event which, 
h 0 weve v glorious as a brilliantstrategic acliie ve- 
menf, udiatever its momentary influence on 
the countries bordering the Indus, produced 
no abiding effects on Indian polity, and whose 
influence, it would appear, has not even en¬ 
riched the traditions of the Hindoos* Its 
external influences, however, were not bo 
transient* The pages of Arrian, Diodorus 
Siculus,^ Plutarch, and CiU'tins, conflrmed by 
recent inquiries, prove that a great mass of in¬ 
formation regarding the Indians %vaB conveyed 
to Europe by the followers of Alexander; and 
the flourishing Greek kingdom established, as 
the result of that expedition, in Bactria on its 
north-western confines, maintained a corre¬ 
spondence for centuries between the East and 
West* 

The reign of Asoka is a point at which a 
pause maybe, advisedly, marie to direct atten¬ 
tion to collateral tributaries, which lose their 
identity and commingle hi the great stream 
of history. Ca slim ere has the next and best 
claim* 

CASHMERE* 

Another contemporary and long-established 
kingdom of India, Cashmere, challenges atten¬ 
tion ; the only one whose history, such as it is, 
comes down to ns in a consecutive narrative* 
To that painstaking and very able oriental 
scholar, Mr* Colehrooke, Europe is indebted 
tor the Raja Taringini^ or history of Cash¬ 
mere, a copy of which, that had htdonged to 
a Brahmin who died Bome months i)revlously, 
he^ eecured from lua heirs in 1805* The 
original had been pteseuted to the Emperor 
Akbar hy the natives of that country* It is 
the only Indian composition yet discovered, 
Professor "Wilson vouches, to wdiich the title 
of history can with any propriety be applied* 

* Wilson’'s Vi^knu Parafta, p. 46C, note 2B* 
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Whatever may be its value in elucitlaiing 
tiie local history of Caalimere, it contributes 
notliiug directly to the illustration of the anti¬ 
quities, or the social or political condition, of the 
other principaliiies of India, of which it forms, 
relatively, only a small portion* It may, 
however, enable tlie historian to determine the 
dates of persons and events in other states, 
ae it is stated by Sir William Jones “ that 
the dates are regular, and for a long time 
both probable and consistent" * — benefits 
perhaps commensurate with those realised 
the publication of the Maha-Wamo^ or 
Great Ilistory of Ceylon, by the late Mr* 
Tumour. 

The Rajah Taringmi has hitherto been 
regarded as one entire eomposition; it is 
however, in fact, a series of compositions 
written by different authors and at different 
periods—a circumstance that gives greater 
value to its contents, as, with the exception of 
tlie early i>eriods of the history, the several 
authors may be regarded almost as the 
chroniclers of their own times* The first of 
the series is the Raja Taringini of Oalhana 
Pundit, the son of Campaca, who states his 
having made use of earlier authorities, and 
gives an interesting enumeration of several 
which he had employed* The list includes 
the general works of Suvrata and Karendra ; 
the history of Gonerda*!'and his three sue- 
cessors, by Hela Baja, an ascetic of Lava; 
and of Ilia suceesBora to As oka, by Padma Mi* 
hira; and of Asoka and the four nest princes, 
by Sri Chdiavillacara. He also cites the 
authority of Nila JMuiii, meaning probably 
the Kill Parana, a Parana only known in 
Cashmere; the whole catalogue forming a re¬ 
markable proof of the attention bestowed by 
Cashmerian writers upon the history of their 
native country—an attention the more extra¬ 
ordinary, from the contrast it affords to tho 
total want of such records in other Indian 
Btates. 

The Raja Taring ini contains the history of 
the princes of Cashmere for upwards of four 
ihousand years*! IMajor Reunell, so far from 
clouhtingthe tradition which records that a lake 
once submerged the valley of Cashmere, bears 
his creditable testimony that appearances alone 
are sufficient to convince, without the aid of 
tradition or history, that it was a mere 

* Asiaik Researches, vol. iw p. 2. 

f From the period of the first set dement of Caslmtere 
to the reiga of Gonerda, the first priace whose aame has 
been recorded, the country waa governed by a snecessiou 
of lifty-tvvo prmccs of the Caiirava family, whose reigns 
formed a period of 1266 years- (ATilson’s Introdndkm 
ic the of Cmhmere, vol* w, 10; Asiatie 

Resmrche&.) 

if For a geogiaphical descripticii of Cashmere, see 
p. 115, fre. 


natural effect, and such as may be appre¬ 
hended ill every case where tlic waters of a 
river are inclosed in any part of their course 
by elevated lands* The first consequence of 
this stoppage is, of course, the conversion of 
the eTiclosed land into a lake; and if this 
happen near the fountains of a river, and the 
ground is solid, it is likely to remain a lake 
for ever, the river not having force enough in 
its infant state to work its passage through 
the mountains* Hence it is that more lakes 
arc found near tlie sources of rivers than in 
the lower parts of their courses*” He then 
proceeds to quote severnl proofs of the cor¬ 
rectness of his suppositions.* The waters 
having subsided, Kushnp, renowned for tho 
auBterity of his manners, first induced the 
Brahmins to inhabit it* When, In the course 
of time, the population had increased, they 
felt the propriety of initiating an established 
form of government, and for this purpose 
summoned a general assembly. Their elec¬ 
tion was a judicious one. The ruler of their 
ciioice was famed for his virtues, and so in* 
gratiated himself witli his snhjects, tliat thej’^ 
never regretted their voluntary submisHou, 
and monarcliy became an established and 
respectable institution, and continued so till 
the reign of Gonerda* This Gonerdaf was 
slain in a battle fought at Melifra, in whicli 
one of the leaders was Jarasandha, King of 
Baliar, Magada, and his opponent Kisheii, by 
the hands of whose brother the sovereign of 
Cashmere was slain. To avenge his fall, his 
BOB, Daiuooder, attacked Kislien and his rela¬ 
tives on the banlts of the Sciiide, on their 
way to celebrate a marriage feast at Caudahar, 
and lost his life in the action. The victor, 
Kishen, bestowed the kingdotn on his pos- 
thimioiis son, u ho was succeeded by thirty- 
five princes, whose names live neither in the 
records or traditions of their country, a fate 
richly merited by their personal vices and 
tyranny* A consecutive list is not givTii lit 
the Agin Acheri of the princee who sub¬ 
sequently occupied the throne. A few are 
named whose reigns are distinguished by some 
remarkable incidents, 'which seiwed to cousti - 
tute epochs in the history of Caslimere, but 
no reliable data is supplied to mark the years 
or the centuries* We me informed that Loo 
was a just king, and the founder of Kamraj, 
the city of Looloo, vestiges of which existed 
ill the days of Akbar, and probably do now* 

* Memoir of a Mop of Hhidostan^ p, 107- 

f Owgnuafi, Augaaud, or Gonercli!, as appears from 
the t mu factious of his reign, was uontetnporary \ritb 
Krislinu and Yudishthira, siid a relation of Jarasaiidbp, 
King of Magada, to whose assistance we are here informed 
he led m army* The confederafes were opposed to 
Krishnn, m the province of Mathura, and defeated. 
Kishen and Krisbnu are identical* 
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It is said tlie buildings were eiglity cvore * in 

Asliowg, itlentical ^vith Aaoka, establisliecL 
(liiriDg his reign the rites of Brahma, and 
those of Jyen subsequently. He is clc- 
bcribed ns a prince who ruled with equity; 
hia flon Jelowk was a imuee of great nch 
inimstrative ability, who extended his con¬ 
quests to the seashore, and on Ids return 
to Cashmere hroiiglit in his suite from Kanoje, 
formerly the capital of Hinclostnn, many 
learned and wise men, from whom he selected 
seven to preside respectively over the follow- 
ing departments—justice, exchequer, treasury, 
army, commerce, royal household, astrology, 
and alclieiuj. 

In the reigu of Rajah Werh the Brahmins 
rose superior to the Buddhists, and burnt 
down their temples. His reign is fixed by 
Professor WOson B,c, 190. 

Mihiracula, or Mehrknl, b.c. Z10,f made 
extensive conquests, A curious tale is re¬ 
corded of this reign, which, divested of its 
metaphorical character, discloses the general 
laxity of morals which then prevailed. A 
large stone appearecl in one of the rivers of 
Oaslmiere, and entirely blocJfed it up, and 
whatever was cut away from it in the daytime 
grew again in the course of the night. Tlie 
workmen abandoned tlieir labours in despair. 
Then a mysterious voice proclaimed that if a 
virtuous woman touched the stone with her 
liancl it would disappear, Koyal proclamation 
was made, and woman after woman was 
brought, who touched it without produciug 
any effect. The king liad the w^omen put to 
deatli for their Incontinency, their children 
for their illegitimacy, and the husbands for 
conniving at tins wholesale harlotry. Three 
million lives had been forfeited, v^hen an 
humble woman, a potter, was found, free from 
taint; her virgin touch dispatched the magic 
stone, and gave an open channel to the I'ock- 
obstracted stream4 A reign so eanguinary 
was terminated by a deatli deserved by its 
atrocities. As he advanced in years he 
became the victim of an excruciating di-^ease. 
His suffering, it appears, made him keenly 
feel the torments he liad reddessly inflicted 
upon myriads. To expiate his crimes, he 
resolved on a voluntary death, and a funeral 
pile was erected for his obsequies. An ob¬ 
stacle here presented itself. He had appro¬ 
priated the endowments of the higher orders 
of the priesthood, and appointed to the die- 

* A crore comprised one haudred lues, or ten loiUiona, 
un incredible urnwhcx.^Iland-lfOol' of BritUh India^ 

t The dates here assigned are from the adjusted chro¬ 
nology of Professor Wilson, oa whose authority—and 
I here exists no higher—they may be accepted. 

X J^in Acifen., vol. ii, p. 19L 
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charge of the sacerdotal functions an inferior 
and diBreputable caste^—the Gandha Brah- 
inina, a Ioav race. The consequence was, that 
now, in the hour of his extreme need, no one 
could he found duly qualified to perform the 
ceremonies of his cremation, those impuTc 
tribes of Doradas, Bhoteas, and Meehhas, the 
recipients of his favours, alone being acces¬ 
sible. The Brahmins of Avyadesa were in¬ 
vited, by the offer of liberal treatment, to 
return. A pule was constructed of military 
weapons, to the summit of wliicli the repentant 
monarch ascended, and amid its flames he 
yielded up his spirit, purifietl, as he believed, 
from those sins, whicli, his traditions taught 
him, were expiated by liia voluntary immola¬ 
tion. 

Vaca, or Beek, the son of this last noticed 
monarch, succeeded to him. His name has 
been perpetuated in connection with a city 
which he founded on the banks of the river 
Vacavati, called Lavanotsa, and a religious 
rite at which lie assisted. TJie names of Jiis 
immediate successors are the only known sur¬ 
viving memorials of tlieir reigns. 

Kubarct, or Gopaditya, governed with 
wisdom and justice. He was a prince of 
eminent piety, and in whose reign they report 
the golden age, w'aa restored. He 

imposed a strict observance of the ritual and 
distinctions of caste, reformed the priesthood 
by the ejection of evil-doers, and the enforce¬ 
ment of rigid discipline; he encouraged Brah- 
inina of literary reputation and exalted virtue 
to resort to his kingdom, and throughout his 
dominions all ivere strictly prohibited from 
destroying animal life, and all ranks of people 
were enjoined to abstain from flesh meat. 
According to the Mohammedan authorities, 
he built a tempile near the capital, called 
Takht &?nJimau, which, with several other 
places of Hindoo worship, in later ages, was 
destroyed by Sekander, called the Idol-breaker, 
one of the first Mohammedan kings of Cash- 
mere. After a reign of sixty years, lie was 
succeeded by Ids sou Knrren, or Gokeima, of 
whom it is merely related that he Iniilt a 
temple. 

Jewulishter, or Yudishthira, surnamed the 
Blind, from the smallneaa of his eyes, was the 
last of his race who mounted the throne of the 
Cashmere. By his Bensual iudulgcace and 
insupportable tyranny, he so estranged his 
subjects, and outraged the feelings of neigh¬ 
bouring princes, that, by a combination of tlie 
Cashmerians and the kings of Hindostan and 
Thibet, according to the A^/in Acbcn\ he was 
defeated, captured, and ignominiously cast 
into prison. Professor ^Vilson states that 
when he round ro si stance hopeless he fled, 
and secreted himself in the woods and moiin- 
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tiiim Avitli lu3 women anJ a few followers. i 
Doomed to exchange luxury for privation, the j 
downy conch for the sharp roclr, and the bar- , 
inony of minstrels for the wild dashing of 
caBcadea or the wilder horns of the moun¬ 
taineers, he at last found a refuge in the 
court of some compassionate prince, wliere, 
according to general hclief, he died in 
exile.* 

As this reign terminates the close of a 
dynasty, and, according to the chronology we 
have followed, has brought the naiTativc to 
the beginning of the second ceutiiiy, to a 


period nearly coinciding with that at which 
the history of the kingdom of Slagada was 
interrupted, and as near the epoch of Alex¬ 
ander and Chandvagnpta as we could con¬ 
veniently approach, it ia advisahle to resume 
the thread of our history where we diverged, 
and devote a chapter to the expedition of the 
great Macedonian, and its consequences, the 
only truly historic and well-authenticnted 
episode in the ante*Slohammedau records of 
India, and the point from which contempora¬ 
neous annals afford us an insight into the trans¬ 
actions of the countries beyond the Indus, 


OHAPTEE XXX. 

INVASION OV THE GKEEKS—ALEXANDER THE GREAT—SELEGCUS NICATOR—THE BACTRIAN 

GREEKS. 


Tee conquests made in India by the Persian 
monarch Se 30 stris,-j- and which constituted his 
wealtliiest and most lucrative satrapy, de¬ 
scended to his successors, and, it may be in¬ 
ferred, remained subject to them down to the 
fall of that empire, and the imposition of the 
rule of the Greeks. 

The fall of Darius, the appropriation of his 
home empire, the discomhtnre of Bessus, and 
the enbjngatioTi of Bactria and the countries 
which lay hetweeii tlie Oxus and Tanais, or 
Transoxautes, the defeat of the King of Scytlna, 
and subsequent alliance, and the overthrow 
and acquisition of Sogdia, enabled Alexander, 
in the tenth year of liis reign, and the seventh 
after his invasion of Persia, to direct lus im¬ 
mediate attention to the state of India. 

The perilous situation of Persia, and its 
eventual subjection, in all probability, inspired 
the Indian satrapy with the hope of being able 
to proclaim its independence. The occasion 
appeared to be the most favourable for the 
attempt. Tiie great extent of the Persian 
empire, the remote situation of India, the 
violent opposition, which might be reasonably 
calculated on, from the powerful satraps whose 
territories intervened between the Indus and 
the seat of government, tlie length of time 
which would be devoted to the organization 
of the new government, all combined to confirm 
the assumption that tliey might act with im¬ 
punity, India ivas too rich a piize to be 
easily reJmqnishcd; its products, borne on 
the tvings of commerce to tlie far \\ est, ivcre , 
long previously articles of necessity to the | 
wealthy, refined, and luxurious Greeks, A J 

* ^^searc/ies, vol. xv. p. 31. j 

i See page 36f3. | 
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more intimate acquaintance with tliese cii- 
ridling productions, obtained through Persian 
channels, and the fact, which their fiscal 
returns recorded, that its tributes constituted 
nearly one-half the public revenne of that 
wealthy empire, decided flie Macedonian on 
imposing his yoke upon tliein. 

The history of Alexander the Great is the 
theme of every schoolboy's declamation, No 
personage is more fainiltar to every tyro, in 
some phases of his character. The means Ly 
which he secured Hie supreme command over 
the combined forces of the congregated states of 
Greece, the rapidity v ith which he spread far 
and wide his conquests, the vastness of Ins 
military conceptions, his untiring energies, 
mastery of details, and administrative capacity, 
have been univer.sally recognised, and have 
placed liim in the van of the most able and 
most illustnous of heroes. The destriTction 
of the city of Tyre, the Western emporium of 
the commerce of the East, and the stores of 
the Indian province, and probably the cogni¬ 
tion of the fact, that whatever nation from the 
remotest antiquity monopolised that trade 
became the arbiter of the destinies of the 
world, inspired the first thought of carrying 
his arms into the far East. 

The brilliant achievemeuts which crowded 
the history of the campaigns which led to the 
total discomfiture of the Persian armies, tho 
fiight of Darius, and the total subjugation of 
the great empire founded by Cyras, though 
tliey furnish tlie most thrilling chapters of 
history, have no direct claim to a place m 
Indian story. 

The battle of Arbehi was the last stand 
made by Darias for his throne and ]7ersonal 
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safety. Tlio plains washed by the Tigris on 
tlie west, about sixty miles to the east of 

ills site of Kineveli, tlie modevi> Mossoui, 
was the arena of the defeat. Abandoned by 
his army, and attended by a few body-guards, 
Darius £ed eastward, and sought refuge 
beyond the range of tbe Grordyenc Mountains, 
which guard the western frontiers of Media, 
ealcnlating that the conciueror*s progress 
would be retarded, if not entirely stopped, in 
regulating the affairs of the empire now at 
his mercy, and in appropriating the treasures 
exposed to him in the three southern capitals 
of the empire—Babylon, Persepolis, and Susa. 
These events transpired at the close of the 
year u, o, bOO, 

An interval of six months elapsed after the 
battle of Arbela, during wliicli Alexander 
was occupied in the plunder and demolition 
of the far-famed Persepolis, and the pacification 
of Persia proper; and Daiiiis had taken his 
residence in Eebataiia, the modern Hamadan, 
the capital of Media, and the hirthplace of 
Cyrus the Great His day-dream of being 
left here in safety and obscurity was soon 
dissipated* The Macedonian could brook 
no living competitor. His army was aoou in 
motion, and the refugee was now comf)died 
to seek a more remote asyJtmi. Eiglit days 
after that precipitous flight, Alexander en¬ 
tered Ecbataim, and here he laid down a new 
basis for his operations. This royal atroug- 
liold—a description of which has been trans¬ 
mitted in the C^Tojf>(jedia of Xenophon—the 
ordinary summer residence of the Persian 
monarchs, he made his principal depot, and 
garrisoned it with seven thousand men. 
Here, as a i^lace of the greatest safety, he 
deposited the immense mass of wealth he 
had accumulated during the progress of his 
triumphs, amountiug, it is stated, to 180,000 
talents, equal to ii±1,000,000, Alter a 

very brief stay, he resumed bis pursuit 
of the fugitive, who had forwarded his 
wi'ves, baggage, and treasures, amounting 
to over a million and a lialf, to Hyrcania, on 
the aouth-eaetern shores of the Oaspiam The 
approach to this locality \va3 difficult in the 
extreme, the motintaiiis ivhieh iutervened 
were passable at one deflle only, called, from 
its commanding position, tbe Gate of the 
Caspian. His determination had been to pro¬ 
secute his flight till he had reached the 
satrapy of BacUia, the government of 
Bessus, who stood high in his estimation, 
and was still the partner of his toils and mis¬ 
fortunes, Here he calculated that his safety 
would be insured ; be relied on tbe distance 
of that country, the bravery of its mbabitants, 
and probably" on its proximity to the re¬ 
motest and the wealthiest of the eastern divi¬ 


sions of the Indian empire. To strengthen 
bis chances he had resolved on the further 
precaution of devastating the countries 
through which his journey lay, and thus de¬ 
prive his enemy of the supplies required for 
mdi a protracted expedition. The road 
from Ecbataua to Eactria, along which both 
the flight of Darius and the pursuit of Alex¬ 
ander lay, passed along tlie broken ground 
skirting the sonthern flank of the mountain 
range Elburz, and of this route the Oaspiaii 
Gates formed the worst and most difficult 
portion* Alexander hoped to anticipate his 
arrival at this pass,* and to accomplish it 
used all expedition. Fear had accelerated 
the speed of Darius, and ere the approach of 
Alexander to that post he had placed the 
steeps of tlie Taurus between them* l.]ie 
difficulties of the journey did not retard the 
pursuit; though the fainting soldiers and Jife- 
less steeds strewed the line of march, onward 
hasted tlie wearied pursuers. In eleveu days 
they reached lUiages, wuthina day’s march of 
the pass* 

TJie escape of Darius across the mountains 
destroyed all the expectations Alexander had 
eutertaiued of overtaking him, and conse¬ 
quently he here halted Ills forces for five 
days, ill order that they might recover from 
their excessive fatigue. He also directed his 
attention to the paci beat ion of the Parthians, 
on whose confines he then was* 

An enemy more proximate, treacherous, 
and relentless,accompanied tlieill-fatedprince. 
When Darius had entered Hyrcania, several 
of his followers returned to their habitations, 
and others submitted to tbe victor. Some oi 
his officers—the chief of whom was his 
favourite, Bessns, tiie.mainstay of his Lopes-^ 
consinred against their sovereign, seized upon 
him, and held liim in custody. Intel] igence 
of this circumstance was fipeedily conveyed to 
Alexander, niho felt that now there wrb a 
more imperative need of speed than ever* 
Accompanied by a body of choice troops, 
lightly accoutred and with only a modevate 
snpjdy of provisions for two days, he pro¬ 
secuted Ids march the next nigiit aud fol¬ 
lowing day without intermission* Allowing a 
short respite for refreshment he resumed Ids 
journey, aud after a march of two nights 

I aiid one day, he reached the camp from which 
the intelligence of the outrage on Darius had 
reached him, but the enemy bad previously 
abandoned it. lie ascertained that Darius 
had been taken away a captive by Ecssus, 
who had usurped the imperial title w ith the 
approval of the army, with the exception of 

^ Oa the part of Mount Taurus sotiLli of the Caspian, in 
Armenia* (See Strabo, vol. ix. pp. 508-523; Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 125; Grole, vol. xiL p* 356.) 
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the Greek merceiiariea, who, tliougli faithful 
to the Persian monarch, were too weak to 
afford him protection. The leading con¬ 
spirators were the satraps of the remote 
eastern provinces, Drangiaua, Arachoaia, and 
Bactria, the inhabitants of which were the 
bravest of all the Asiatics ; and to lliem was 
committed the royal captive, fettered with 
golden chains,^ and confined in a covered 
chariot, Grote opines iliat, under the 
desperate circumstances, the plan pursued 
by the conspirators was perhaps the least 
nnpronhsing that could be proposed, the 
double flight of Darius liaving destroyed all 
Iiope in iiini.f The conspirators had resolved 
to proceed w'ith aU expedition eastward, and 
to reach Baetria and Sogdiana, and there to 
organize a powerful resistance* TJie here¬ 
ditary monarch, with all the resources of his 
vast empire, had failed in two great battles, 
and had been driven to seek safety in igno¬ 
minious flight* The conqueror was not the 
man to afford to the snbalterns of Darius an 
opportunity of completing their plans j as 
soon as he ascertained their designs, he re¬ 
solved on immediate pursuit, to overtake them, 
and rescue their prisoner. In this crisis 
expedition was everything; with the scanty 
resources at his command, he precipitated bis 
arrangements, and though men and horses 
were fatigued with incessant labour, he 
ordered his troops to march, and with all the 
alacrity which he could inspire, they con¬ 
tinued the pursuit all that night and till noon 
the next day, Avhen they reached a village in 
ivhich Eessus, his suite, and guards, liad 
pitched their tents tiie previous evening* 
Alexander here learned that the Persian kigi- 
tives ivere intent on pursuing their flight that 
night; he inquired if there ^vas any shorter 
route than that they had taken; lie was told 
there ivas, hut that it lay through a desert 
destitute of ivatcr. Not deterred by even 
these physical disadvantages, he adopted that 
route, and when he found that his infantry 
could not master the difficulties of their 
situation, ffve hundred of the cavalry ha^’ing 
been ordered to dismount, their horses were 
supplied to the captains of foot and the most 
approved men of that service, all heavily 
armed* Another body had been dispatched 
alon"- the main road, which Bessus and his 
companions had pursued. That night four 
hundred fiirlougs were accomplished, and 
early the next morning he came in sight of 
the flying enemy* The result was, that the 
mere appearance of resistance ivas presented : 
at the sight of Alexander they turned their 
hacks without striking a blmv, ami fled 

* Arniiii, Curtins, and Grote, vol. sii. p. 348. 

t Ibid., p. 249, 


in the utmost disorder, Darius, who resisted 
all the efforts made to induce him to leave 
his chariot and seek safety on horselmek, 
pierced by the Ravelins of his captors, was left 
hehiucl, Arrian states that before Alexander 
had seen him, he had expired of liis wounds, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, and n* c* 330. 
Alexander sent the body to Persia proper, 
there to he interred in the royal mansoleimi 
amongst hi a regal predecessors. 

The fall of his feeble opponent deprived 
Alexander of the advantages which would, 
necessarily, result from liis rescue from the 
hands of his rebellious subjects, and threatened 
a more tedious protraction and vigorous pro¬ 
secution of the war* The countries which 
extended from beyond the Caspian Gates to 
the north-western extremity of India, as well 
as India itself, though tributary to Pei'sia, 
were very imperfectly known. Tills, added 
to the facts that contingents led from these 
extensive and remote district a were the bravest 
soldi era of the empire, and tliat the revenues of 
India, the most easterly of them all, as pre¬ 
viously shown on tlie authority of Herodotus, 
constituted one-tliiid of those of the entire 
twenty divisions of Persia, must have pre¬ 
sented n more troubled future to the con¬ 
queror* 

Bessus had the reputation, amongst his 
compatriots, of being a brave man, and an 
expenonced commander* His treatment of 
his Bovereign had but very little effect upon 
the devotion of his followers and accomplices, 
and may have been looked iipun as a laudable 
act by all but the invaders, as it offered the 
only rational hopes of a successful struggle* 
The complicity of guilt, and the liiistration 
of any hopes which the perpetrauon of their 
crime" might have led them to expect from 
Alexander, destroyed by the iudiguatioii with 
which the crime was deuomiecd, and the 
ma^*'nificence with which the funeral obsequies 
were celebrated, must have convinced them 
that their last resource was in a combined 
and obstinate effort. 

A foretaste of the formidable character of 
the desperate resistance which might be ex¬ 
pected from the more remote, and, as reputed, 
more warlike fi'ibes, was experienced by 
Aiexantler in the expedition iviiich he under¬ 
took, soon after, into the mountain occupied 
by the Mardi, a single tribe, as brave as 
tliey were poor, and who di8]dayed great 
valour, inflicting upon the Macedonians 
serious loss. From the Blardi he hastened 
through Zoudracarta, the cliief city of 11} r- 
cania; then eastward through Hecatonipvlio 
to Susia, the capital of the province of Aria, 
pursuing the direction, if not the road, the 
conspirators had taken* Here very important 
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iieTf-s i-eaeTied liim—tliat Bessus lifid nawrped 
the insignia and title of King of Asia, and 

assumed the name Ox^ Artexerxea; that he 
had at his disposal a large army, composed of 
Persian troops, and a great numbe^i* of Bac- 
triansj and he expected that lus warlike neigh¬ 
bours, the Scythians,would send a considerable 
accession to lus force. 2^0 time was to be lost— 
not a moment for preparation to be afforded to 
the enemy* All bis forces w ere made ready for 
the occasion: and evidently, tliongli Arrian and 
the other ancient writers omit to state the 
fact, this military organiK^ition, and the direc¬ 
tion of the nmrcli, were the results of his 
resolve to crush Bessus and his pretensions at 
tlie first opportiiiiitj, Bessns had judiciously 
matured his plans, Batebarzanes, governor 
of Aria^—through whose country Alexander 
liad passed a short time iire^dously, and u lio 
was an officer he had reinstated in autho¬ 
rity—shared lus conficlence, Alexander had 
the mortification to learn, as he was hasten¬ 
ing to Bactria, that he had slain the few 
Greeks who had been left behind for his pro¬ 
tection, and had simmioned a general muster, 
in order to raise an army for the assist¬ 
ance of Bessiis, wdiich, united to his, would 
he a match for the Macedonians, Alexander’s 
measures w-ere as prompt and as masterly 
executed as usual; he retraced his steps, and 
effectually crushed the incipient rehellion. 

This was the work of only a few days. He 
as rapidly arranged the affairs of that pro¬ 
vince, Being in the meantime joined by Ida 
rear division, he marched into the territories 
of the Zarungei, or Drangi, the modern 
Beiestan; but Barsaentes, one of those con¬ 
cerned in the murder of Darius, and prince 
of that country, on his approach, fled to the 
Indians on the other side of the river Indus,” 
This fact, stated, in the words quoted, by Arrian, 
deserves particular notice, as does the sequel, 
that “ they [the Indians], having seized him, 
sent 1dm to Alexander, who, for his treachery, 
commanded him to he put to death,” * 

The autumn and winter]" were spent by 
Alexander in reducing Brangiana, Gedrosia, 
radiosia, and the Paropamisidas, the modern 
Beiestnn, Affgbanistan, and the western part 
of Gabul, lying between the Gazua on the 
north, Candahar or Kelat on the south, and 
Fur rah on the west. The entire subjugation 
of these extensive countries was necessary to 
the accomplishment of his avowed object, the 
complete conquest of Bactria, and to bis con- 
eealed—that is, so far as the onussion of all 
allusion to it amongst the authorities—and 

* B.C. This fad clearly proves that close 

relatioDS existed hetwcea the ladkes aad tlic lYestera 
satraps, 

r Arrian, b. ni, c, sxv. 
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ulterior ohjeefc, the subjection of India, The 
second revolt of tlie Ariaiis, and the bravery 
of the resistance they tlds time offered, threat¬ 
ened serious consequences, had not the iall of 
Ihoir general in a well-contested battle 
crushed all after -opposition. The elenionts 
were the fiercest enemies Alexander encoun¬ 
tered, and Ids troops suffered severely from 
cold and privations, passing through plains 
deeply covered with snoiv, and enduring all 
the extremities of want. 

The Paroijamisidre were separated from 
Bactria by a high chain of mountains, to 
which the Macedonians gave the manic Cau¬ 
casus, out of coinxdiment to their prince, who 
wislied to traverse them, Xear the southern 
termination of one of the passes of this monii- 
tiiiu range, by the iiiodenis termed JHindoo 
Koosh, to the^iortJi-east, it is maintained by 
respectable authorities, was fotmded a new 
ei ty, c a 11 e d AI ex and ria ad Cau cas u in, A col o n y 
of seven thousand Macedonian veterans^ was 
planted there. In crossing the Hindoo Koosh 
from south to north tliey preliably marched 
by the pass of Bamian, winch ^Yood main” 
tains is the only one of four passes open to an 
army in winter.* It was at the close of tins 
season the bold attempt was made to cross 
this mighty range. The army spent seven¬ 
teen days in achieving this liazardous feat.]" 

The "man who feared no danger, and wlio 
had surmounted every obstacle, encountering 
Nature in her most terrific mood, Boonovevi au 
Bactria, although Dessus liad taken very ulse 
precautions to impede, ii not obstruct, his 
apjiroach, ha^dng laid waste all the country 
in bis line of march, Drapsaca, Aornos, pre- 
vioiislv pronounced impregnable, and Bactria, 
the modern Balk, fell in rapid succession into 
his hands, and the iinfortnnate Bess us fled 
beyond the Oxiis, the ?>oundary between 
Bactria and .Sagdiana. The Oxus ivas soon 
reached, nor did its precipitous banks, nor 
deep stream, rapid and six furlongs nide, 
the most formidable river the Macedouians 
had ever seen, long retard their progress. 
Wlien Alexander arrived at its course, bo 
found no possible means of transit. Asa final 
resource, he ordered all tbe skins wduch the 
troops used for their tents to be collected and 
inflated, and made ^vater-tight, and ^yy this 
contrivance, in the course of five days, ho 
and his entire army is reported to have passed 
over tlie river in safety. The enemy offered not 
the slightest opposition, Iii a few days, de¬ 
serted and betrayed, Bessns fell into the Imnda 
of his enemy, and eventually suffered a severer 
and a more ignominious fate than he had in- 

* Journey to the p. 105- 

} Curtius, b. vii. c. v. Gretej without quo 1 lag 
authority, snys tlftecu 
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fii ete don Diiuius, ^ ilav ing i n Aide d th is sum - 
mavy pviiuslimenty tliG Macedonians bastcned 
nortkwardj and readied Alaraeanda {Saniar- 
cand), the capital of Sogdiana, and tlien tlie 
JaxarteSj whicli tliey mistook for the Tanais, 
the boundary bet^Yeen Eiu*ope and Asia. 
Here te r m in a ted th ci r nor th c rn progr ess j about 
the forty'Second degree of latitude, and sixty- 
ninth east longitude. Here Alexander built a 
town, called, like many others, after him. The 
rising of the Sogdinns and Eactrians in Ids 
rear was the immediate cause of his return. 
To tlieir complete subjugation he applied bis 
masterly ability; and though a brave race, 
strongly supported by tbeir allies, the Scy¬ 
thians, and led by a prince brave and popular, 
Spitamenes, after several bard-fought con¬ 
flicts, they were reduced to such a state of 
subjection, that a Grecian kingdom—the Bac- 
trian, previously noticed—flonrisbed there for 
centuries. Of tlie transact ion a of these cam¬ 
paigns, the writers so often quoted, and wlio 
furnish the materials of this history, give a 
full and trustworthy account The accuracy 
of Curtins' description of the general features 
of Bactria and Sogdiaua, is attested, iu the 
strongest language, by modern travellers* 
But, unfoi'tunately, so little is known of these 
regions, that of all the localities named by 
him, except Maracanda, now Samarcand, the 
river Polytinietus, now Koliik, and Bactria, 
now Balk, nothing appears certain.f 

In the winter of the year n.c* 220 Alex¬ 
ander crossed the Hindoo Koosh. In the 
summer of b.g. 227 he began his inarch back 
to tile Bume mountain lange, having plucked 
fresh laurels, and contracted some deep stains, 
Tlie massacre of the innocent and nnsuspect¬ 
ing Erancbidm, the assumption of Asiatic 
despotism, the deatli of Clitiis, the provoked 
conspiracy of the Pages, the torture and exe¬ 
cution of Calistbenes, although startling inci¬ 
dents, crowding the eve of the invasion of 
India, are no part of its story, the leading 
historical and topographical notices being pre¬ 
liminary and illustrative* 

Preparatoi'y to his in arch on India be re¬ 
called tlie bravest, and, at this period of bis 
career, the most confidential of his generals, 
from Sogdiaua; assembled bis forces, raised 
a body of Bactria ns thirty thousand strong, 
and, leaving a force of fourteen thousand 

* Pliitarcli, Life f Alemmler^ vol* ii. p. 48D. 
horne* Curtius he was delivered wp to Oxfithres, the 
iiiothcr of Daiiaa (h* xvn*) Appian, on the authority of 
Ptolemy, states his dentli with no reference to severities 
(h, TIL c. VO.) 

I’lie valuable rescardics of Bnnies, "Wood, Moner, 
aiid olkers, Imve done much already, and wdl stimulate to 
fiuther iuvestigatioa in n field ricli iu ancient moiiuraents 
and coins, and ivhosc ancient his ton’ would he so iiifc- 
re?liiig and fnstntetivc. 1 
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foot and horse, under Amyntas, at Bactria, to 
keep his newly-conquered subjects in awe, lie 
directed his journey southward, and in ten 
days re- crossed the Hindoo Koosln 

It has been previously conjectured that, 
from the commencement of liis pursuit of 
Bessus, be had in contemplation the invasion 
of India. In Bactria be had opportunities of 
consulting natives of that country, fugitives 
from their home, and of ascertaining what 
]}rospects of success pTcsented themselves, 
Curtius filatea that Alexander turned his 
attention tou^ards that country, because it was 
esteemed rich not only in gold, but in gems 
and pearls, wliicli, he says, were applied to 
excessive decoration rather than magnificence, 
and til at tlie shields of the Indian soldiers 
were said to glitter gold and ivory A 

The Indian mercenaries by tlieir bravery bad 
provoked bis hostility, and tlie scvei'ity of his 
treatment of a band of them wdio bad defied 
his arms in the defence, in the late war, of one 
of the towns, will serve to sIiotv hoiv deter¬ 
mined and annoying to Alexander must have 
been their resistance* So long as tbeir 
general survived they repulsed the Macedo¬ 
nians ivith the utmost bravery ; when he fell, 
and many of Ids soldiers in battles, they 
sent a herald to Alexander, wlio agreed W'itli 
them that tliey slioiikl enter into Ids service* 
Tliey accordingly came foith from the city, 
armed, and encamped by tbemselves in an 
elevated position, opposite to the hlaeedonian 
tents, with the intention of stealing away by 
night, and returning home because they 
did not wish to fight against tbeir friends. 
That very night they were surrounded, and 
cut to pieces.This crime wanted even the 
shadowy pretext here given, for Plutarch 
states that be semed the mercenaries on their 
march homeward, and pnt them to the swmrd.:!; 

WJien Alexander arrived at the Copheima 
(the Cabnl Eiver) he dispatched a herald to 
an Indian prince named Taxiles, and others 
of bis rank on thi^i side the Indus, to summon 
them to come forth and meet him as he ap- 
pvoaclied their territories. Plutarch, whose 
love of anecdote led him to estimate a man 
by his wit rather tlian by the greatest sieges 
or most important battles, gives a liighly 
amnsing dialogue which oeciured between 
them at tbeir first meeting.§ There are other 
passages of Indian literature which lead to 
the conclusion that it is likely to have ensued* 

Wliat occasion is there for \vars between 
you and me, if you are not come to take from 
us our water and other necessaries of life, the 

* CmdaSj h viJT. c* v* 

A Arrian, h, iv, r* jjvii. 

I Phiiarcli, Inhochiiiion to the Ife of 

jj Ibid. 
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only tilingB that reasonable men ^'ill take np 
arms for ? As to gold and silver, and other 
possessions, if I am richer tlian you I am 
willing to oblige with part; if I am poorer, I 
have no objection of sharing your bounty/’ 
Charmed with his frankness, Alexander took 
hia hand, and answered, ''Think you, then, 
with all this civility, to escape without a conflict? 
You are much deceived if you do. I will 
dispute it with you to the last, but it shall be 
in favours and benefits, for I will not have 
yon exceed me in generosity/’ Therefore, 
after having received great presents from 
him, and made greater, lie said to him one 
evening, “I drink to you, Taxiles, and, as 
sure as you pledge me, you shall have a thou¬ 
sand talents/’ * Whatever may be the credit 
of the main part of the story, it'is to be feared 
that the Macedonian did not behave so mag¬ 
nanimously, Arrian, always partial to his 
hero, asserts that the Indian prince presented 
the most valuable presents India could supply, 
and made him a promise of twenty-five ele¬ 
phants. Hepheestion was sent forward to 
construct a bridge for the transport of the 
troops across the Indus, and to reduce to 
submission the nations throiigh which hia 
course lay. Taxiles, and the other princes of 
the country, accompanied his army, and exe¬ 
cuted all coniinands imposed, wdth the excep¬ 
tion of Afites, prince of Peucealotis, who, after 
nobly delending his city for thirty days, w^as 
captured and skin, 

Alexander, with a band of targeteers, and 
half the army, marched against the Aspii, 
Thyrsi, and Arasaci,^ and, passing near the 
river Choes, or Choaspes, through a country 
rough and mountainous, lie rapidly reduced 
the independent principolities, which, acting 
in the absence of any orgnniKatlon, however 
bravely they resisted, could offer no effective 
nor prolonged opposition. In one of the storm¬ 
ing afiairs Alexander nearly received his 
deathblow from one of these hardy monn- 
taiiieers ; a dart pierced his armour, and 
Wo und e d h i 111 in the s h ould e iv He was saved by 
the strength and thickness of hia coat-of-maiL 
This engagement must have been severely 
contested. Ptolemy and Leounatus were both 
wounded in the confiiGt. From a few admis¬ 
sions ol the Greek historiane, it is evident that 

* Plutiirdu vol. it, p. B02. 

t The Aspii, or Aspasii, a tribe of the Peroparaasid®, 
at the soiub toot of Hindoo Koosh, on the Choes, or Cho- 
aspee, now Koknieh, Thyiici, ot Gorya, the capital of a 
small distrioi of ihe same oemc, at the foot of tho same 
range, north of the Puiijanb, on the banks of the Snastes, 
one of the tributaries of the Oopkenes. Amanci, or Assa- 
ceai, the tendtory of this tribe, appears to have lain be¬ 
tween the Indus and Cophenes, or Cophen, at their June- 
flon, and adjoining t!ie valley last noticed, now called 
Panjkore.— SviTH, Dictionary of Geoymphy. Grote 
thinks thej cannot be now identified (vol, xii. p. 303 ) 


Alexander was encountered by men who had 
all the essentials ot a formickblc enemy hut 
combination. Their efforts were deaultovy, 
and their warfare was of tho gueiilla order. 
The army of the Aspasii, Arrian relates,* 
was posted on the banks of the river, within 
two days’ march, Ptolemy, at the head of a 
large force, was dispatched to dislodge them. 
The enemy retired to the mountains, having 
first set fire to the city which they aban¬ 
doned, and there prepared to defend them¬ 
selves. From this post the Grecian general 
resolved to expel them, and gallantly placed 
himself on foot at the head of the advancing 
party. When the Indian general saw him 
approaelij he boldly advanced in the van of 
his force, nor did lie relax liis ardour until he 
came within spear’s reach of his adversary, 
Ptolemy; lie then hurled his spear with such 
force and aim, that it struck upon his breast¬ 
plate, but could not penetrate his well-wrought 
armour. Ptolemy struck him then through 
the thigh, and having skin liim, according to 
the Homeric practice, still prevalent, stripped 
him of Ilk armour; but tho brave mountaineers 
again and again renewed the fight around the 
body of their chief, and were with great 
difficulty finally forced to retreat to the steeps; 
and even this repulse was not accomplished, 
till a large reinfereeinent had opportunely 
arrived, under the command of Alexander in 
X:iersf>n. After this engagement he marched 
against one of their fortresses called Arygdus; 
but the enemy, on his advance, set fire to it, 
and then abandoned it The situation of this 
town, and the strength and convenience of its 
position, recommended it to Alexander as an 
eligible post to strengthen Jik line of coni- 
m uni cation with his teiTitories, and late con¬ 
quests to the west and the north. He had it 
rebuilt, and peopled it with such of the natives 
as hnd williugJy submitted, and with those 
veterans of hia army, broken dow’n by the 
inroads of old age and the fatigues of the 
service. In the meantime he did not neglect 
to attend to those who had fled. He soon 
ascertained their location, and set out in search 
of it He at length arrived at the foot of a 
precipitous mountain, and encamped there. 
Ptolemy, having been sent to reconnoitre it, 
reported that the numher of fires burning 
on it exceeded those in the Grecian camp. 
Leaving a sufficient force for the protection 
of the camp, Alexander set out with the 
rest of the amy, When Alexander arrived 
within sight of the enemj’s fires, he 
divided hia forces into three parts, one of 
which lie committed to the command 
of Leonnatns, one of his body guards; the 
second to Ptolemy; he himself assumed the 
Arriflit, b. TIT. c. 
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eommsTid of tlie third, ^hich he led against 1 
that paL’t of the Indian army Avhere the 
strongest array presented itself. Though 
placed on an eminence, in a situation of great 
strength,—either relying on their courage 
and numbers, or despising the paucity of the 
Macedonian army—the enemy rashly de¬ 
scended into the plains to give battle to those 
troops led hy Alexander iu person. There 
can be but little doubt, from the details, as 
given by Arrian,—the most to he relied upon 
of oil the ancients who treat this subject, 
tliongh he does not state it directly,—that 
the Indians, when they descended from 
their 6 trough old, presumed they n^ere pro¬ 
ceeding to encounter the Macedonian army 
in complete array. They had no suspicion 
that two powerful divisions, were approach¬ 
ing in other directions, under competent gene- 
I’alSj to create powerful diversions. To their 
cost, they soon found that the danger they so 
boldly faced, was not so perilous as the tactics 
of their great military opponent, that not one 
but three battles were to be fought, and 
that the enemy they so lately despised was 
b e com e a tri pie -h cad ed monster. San gni nary 
was the conflict with Alexander, but lie, as 
ever, proved resistless. Ptolemy liad not the 
advantage of contending in the plain, he 
had to ascend a steep MU, possessed hy 
the forces left to protect the camp, and who 
apprehended no surprise. lie moved his 
army to where the ascent w‘as easiest, and, 
conscious of tlie bravery of the assailed, to 
tempt them to seek safety in flight, he ptni- 
dently forbore to surround the whole hill with 
his troops. Here, it is said, the battle tvas 
also terrible, both “in conse^puence of the dis¬ 
advantage of the ground on the part of the 
Macedonians, and because the Indians of that 
province far excelled all the other Indians in 
military exploits ; however, they were at last 
driven down from the mountains.’'* Leon- 
natus had a similar reception. Tlie nature of 
this engagement may he imagined from these 
facts: that forty thousand men were taken, 
and above two hundred and thirty thousand 
head of cattle, out of which Alexander chose 
the best and largest, that ho might send them 
into Macedonia for a breeding stock, for they 
excelled the Grecian cattle in bulk and beauty.” 

The next people that attracted Alexander's 
attention w^re the Assaceni. Their army 
was reported to be composed of twenty 
thou sand cavalry and thirty thousand foot, 
besides thirty elephants, all ready for the held. 
To prepare for an encounter wnth this army, as 
formidable in reputation for bravery as in 
nnmbei' 9 , he assembled troops from all avail¬ 
able quarters, and enlarged his army to the 
* Arrian, i. iv. c. iir. 
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greatest possible extent. He passed throngli 
the territories of the Guvogi ; crossed the 
river of that name, not without great diffi¬ 
culty, not so much iu consequence of its 
great depth and the violence of its current, as 
from the circumstance that its bed was over- 
I laid with round and slippery stones, over 
wdiich neither man nor horse could with safety 
pass. The successful accomplishment of what 
the natives considered an insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty so disheartened them, tliat they retired 
from a post they might have still longer main¬ 
tained to the annoyance of the invaders, and 
sought refuge in their strongholds. 

Masaga tvas the capita! of this people, to 
attack which, when Alexander approached, 
the inhabitants being strengthened by the 
co-operation of seven thousand mercenaries 
from the interior of India, boldly resolved not 
to aivait his assault under the defences ol 
their walls, but to meet him in the field, and 
trust the issue to the God of battles. They 
had also the daring to make an attempt to 
storm the Grecian camp. Alexander, per¬ 
ceiving this, drew out his Forces in order of 
battle : and to deprive the enemy of the ad¬ 
vantages of the shelter their walls would 
afford, in the event of their disconifiture, he 
Imd recourse to a stratagem which was 
successfuL On their approach, he ordered 
his Macedonians to fall back on a hillock 
about a mile in tbeir rear. Tlie Indians, de¬ 
ceived hy the feint, hotly pressed on the re¬ 
treating foe. AYhen they bad approached 
within the reach of darts, on the preconcerted 
signal the rvhole army turned and fronted 
their pursuers. Under a fierce diseliargc of 
darts and arrows, surprised by the rapidity 
of the movement and the suddenness of the 
charge, the Indians in turn broke ground and 
sought the security of their bulwarks,leaving 
two hundred of their force dead behind them. 
Alexander then resolved on besieging the town, 
and shortly after he came before it, he re¬ 
ceived a wound in the heel from an arrow. 
This served as a further stininhis to hm 
ardour: on the next day he advanced his 
bartering engines, and a breach being made, 
tbe Macedonians entered with their w^onted 
intrepidity; but here, again, tliey were met 
breast to breast, and such w^as their reception 
that Alexander sounded a retreat. The 
following day the assault was renewed, 
and a large wooden tow er having been 
drawm to the battlements, from its shelter 
showers of arrow's \vere discharged on tlie 
besieged. So determinedly brave was tlie 
defence, that ou this day also the MacediOnfaus 
were completely baffled. On the third morn¬ 
ing the Macedonians again attempted tlie 
place, and from the tower threw a bridge to 
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tlie top of tlie Li'eacli, By Uns a body of 
targcteera crossed over, but sucli waa the 
preei pitation i th whicb tlie soldLers crowded 
to enter tlve ci ty, the bridge gave way, and all 
upon it fell with it from its elevation. The 
Indians reaped all the advantages of the 
disaster* A^'itll loud shouts they rushed upon 
their prostrate assailants: others from the 
walla hurled showers of stones and darts and 
all kinds of missiles; and some issuijig from 
the small posterns, between the towers, in the 
walls, completed the destruction of those w ho 
had fallen* Fresh troops were sent from the 
camp to the succour of the besiegers, and to 
cover tlieir retreat* On the fourth day 
Alexander projected anotlicr bridge, from 
other works, witli similar success* At length 
all his efforts to capture tlie town having 
failed, terms of capitulation \vere agreed to* 
At Bazira and Ora the Mace don fan a met 
with a brave resistance. At Ora a number 
of elephants were captured ; these, the his¬ 
torian Arrian states, were appropriated to the 
use of the army* 

When the intelligence of tlie fall of Ora 
had reacljed the inhabitants of the neigh- 
h on ring town of Bazira, they fled from tlieir 
city in the dead of night to Aornos, a place 
of great security; a position which has coni" 
manded a prominent place in history, though 
its geograpliical identity has hitherto haftled 
all speculation. The situation of Bazira, a 
fort of the Assaceni, was somewhere at the 
fioutli foot of jMouut Paropamisus ; and it is, 
with some probability, maintained that it is 
the Bajore, or Bisore, of modern times, north¬ 
west of PeshaW'Ur, but its site is by no moans 
certain** And in tbis respect it shares tbe 
common fate of the localities in this direction, 
mentioned in the narrative of Alexander's 
Indian proceedings. Only a few jdaces have 
as yetheen identihed^—namely, Maracanda, tbe 
modern Baniarcand; tlie river Fulytimetiis, 
the modern Kohik; and Baetria, or Zariaapo, 
the modern Balk, The recent extension of 
the British power in the north-west, will 
bring the classic lands of the Macedonian 
operations within tlie sphere of antiquarian tfnd 
scientific investigation, and a few' years must, 
necessarily, bring to light the materials— 
abundant it may be fairly assumed, though 
unheeded or unrecorded—which liave been 
left by the follow^ers of the great concpieror of 
Asia. The capture of this rock has been 
looked upon as the most extraordinaTv 
achievement of the most extraordinary man 
who has yet trod the Imman stage; and 

^ Armn, b* n\ c. \xviiij Curfuis, b* vin. c. 

b* XVI IT. e* ksiv. Si^c SmilFa ^ 

mid lUiimii Geogmph ^; Grotc, vol. p. 304 ; 
Mengs! ^hurml^ 1854. 


though the lilstory of its capture Ians formed 
hitherto a page of Grecian story, its equally 
appropriate locale is the Indiun records* Tlie 
Greek liUtorian,—or rather the Egyptian,being 
a native of Alexandria,—Appian, gives the 
particulars. Aonios is described as the most 
stupendous natural fortress in all the East. 
Tlie Indians had long deemed it impregnable. 
According to the old traditions of the country, 
the gods liad essayed in vain to take it* 
Three times it is reported to liave defied the 
effiH'ts of the invincible all-conquering Her¬ 
cules, tlie reputed ancestor of the Blacedonian. 
Tlie rock is described as being twelve miles 
in circuit, and the low’est part of it three 
quarters of a mile above the jdain* Bid not 
its great strength impose the prudence of dis¬ 
lodging its warlike occupants, the pro¬ 
spective glory of accomplishing that wJiicii 
Iiad defied all hLg predecessors was sufficient to 
incite Alexander to the jierilous enterprise* 
A precipitous, dangerous* and solitaiy ]>ath, 
the wm’k of human labour, was the only 
means of ascent* On the summit was a fine 
spring of ]mre water, which welled forth a 
plentiful stream, that leaped down its craggy 
sides* A wood encircled a great portion of its 
ascent, and its surface supplied as much arable 
and fertile land as was requisite for provision¬ 
ing a garrison of one thousand men* Alexander 
sent forward Heph jest ion witli orders to in alee 
]ireparations for bridging the Inclns, while 
die great conqueror himself remained to have 
the distinction of dii^ecting tlie advances, and 
o f se ciiri n g th e o c c n pa t i o n o f th is fortress, I le 
designed, shonld be not succeed in reducing It, 
at first, either by assault or stratagem, to weary 
the garrison by a protracted siege, or starve 
tliem into snbmisssion, Treacheiy lent its 
mercenary aid to facilitate the hostiJe 
jirojecta of tlie fjcleagiierers. The secret 
path was disclosed, and Ptolemy sent in 
command of a sufficient force to avail kira- 
self of the opportnnity* Ptolemy, having 
triumphed over every clifficnlty of the situa¬ 
tion, and, through ihm rugged and dangerous 
path, having gained the Bum ml t, as be had 
been commanded* reared a burning torch on 
that part of tbe bill n hence it could be most 
d i sti n ctly seen* T his bein g obs er v e d by Alex - 
ander, lie prepared for an assault on the 
following day. The assailants were fiercely 
received and eventually repelled* The at¬ 
tacking force under Alexander having been 
thus obliged to withdraw, the Indians directed 
their whole strength against Ptolemy, and a 
dreadful conflict ensued, the besieged having 
resolved to demolisii the ramjiart which he 
had tlirown up for his protection, while he 
endeavoured with all his might to defend it. 
Galled by the incessant dischaxges of (lie 
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Macedonian arcliera, the hesjieged were com- ! 
]>elled to retreat on the approach of night to 
their former position. During the following 
night Alexander dispatched an Indian scont. 
on whose fidelity and aptitude he conld rely, 
to communicate to Ptolemy lu3 orders, that 
when he perceived him about to storm the rock 
below, he should, on liis side, make a simul¬ 
taneous attack, and thus prevent the besieged 
from concentrating their force on the point of 
assault. At break of day Alexander led his 
division to the place where, as has Ijecn above 
related, Ptolemy had ascended, being satisfied 
that if the diflficulties of that ascent were sur¬ 
mounted, and both forces united, the enemy 
would be soon driv^en from their strongbokl. 
Bi'cast to breast was the fight maintained 
Mutbout relaxation; the one party struggling 
to ascend, the other to hurl them downwards ; 
while at convenient intervals the wearied 
warriors of the front rank, were relieved by 
fresh succours from the rean Through the 
entire day this personal conflict was vigorously 
auatamed; at last the Macedonians reached 
the top, and were received by their exulting 
friends. The united .forces, without respite, 
made a combined attack—again in vain ; night 
closed the encounter without any further ad¬ 
vantage being gained. Alexander now de¬ 
spaired of carrying the fortress by tlie unaided 
prowess of bis men, and had recourse to his 
strategic skill for aid. When daylight 
appeared, he ordered his troops to bring 
from an adjacent wood, each one hundred 
poles or stakes, and with these materials he 
caused a huge rampart to be constructed from 
that part of the hill where their entrench¬ 
ments were to a level with the summit of the 
rock possessed by the Indians, that from this 
elevation they might be enabled to annoy the 
enemy with their darts and arrow.?, \\liile 
this laborious and exposed operation was in 
progress, Alexander was cheerijig his toiling 
soldiers with word and example. 

The array carried on the rampart the 
length of a full furlong during the day, and, 
on the following, on the jjortion thus com¬ 
pleted, he stationed Ins slmgers and engineers, 
wlio defended the workmen from at tuck. 
Thus in three days the work, as originally 
designed, was finished. On the fourth a little 
hill, as high as the defences of the enemy, was 
gallantly carried and secured by a spirited 
charge; to this, as a terminus, Alexander de- 
c i d ed on p rolongi n g t Ii e ra m pa r t. The bold n ess 
of this undertaking, and the skill and rapidity 
with which it was executed, made tlio Indians 
despair of being longer able to hold their 
position. They now resolved to abandon it, 
and ill order to effect their purpose on the 
following night, unperceived bv the enemy, 
von. r. 
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they had recourse to an artifice. They sent 
a herald to Alexander to announce to him 
I flat they were ready, on certain conditions, 
to sum 11 del' themaelves into his hands. Their 
concealed intentions were to lull his suspicious 
hy these negoeiations, and under the favour 
of the darkness of the night to steal nway, 
and betake themselves to tlieir homes. Alex¬ 
ander was informed of their design, and 
availed himself of it. He allowed suffi¬ 
cient space for their purpose, hy withdrawing 
tlie sentinels, and in person awaited Iheir 
descent. Wlien tlie defences were evacuated, 
accompanied by seven hnndred of his guards 
and targeteers, lie himself first entered the 
rock which the enemy had just deserted, and 
Ins troops, by Iiclping one the otbei', climbed 
up after him. Once in possession, a pre¬ 
arranged signal was given, and the main 
body of tbe ]\Iaccdonians fell upon the dis¬ 
organised and unprotected garrison, and cut 
many of tliem to pieces. Hundreds, seized 
with panic and fear, in ihcir flight fell bend¬ 
long from tbe precipices, and perished. Alex¬ 
ander was thus in possession of tbe rock which 
had defied the assaults of all previous assail¬ 
ants, and tradition included amongst those, 
Hercules, his ancestor. Having oftcred sacri¬ 
fice,and supplied the place with a sufficient gar¬ 
rison, he entrusted the command to Sisicottus, 
an Indian prince, who had, in pre\'ions years, 
fled from liis native country, for some cause, to 
Bessus, in Eactria, ami had in that country, 
and during the present campaign, rendered 
Alexander most essential services. 

Tlie site of this stronghold has been n 
subject of in^x^iiry to scA'cral modern scholars. 
The discrepancies which exist in the descrip¬ 
tion of it by Arrian and Curtins have added 
to tlie difficulties. Tbe most elaborate and 
valuable ]>aper on the subject is the *' Grad us 
ad Aornos,*’ by Major Abbot, in the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiaiic Bocietg, No. 4, 1S5I. 
His views are here quoted, and if he lias not 
decided the question, he has supplied mate¬ 
rials which are calculated to load to its early 
solution. Tim train of investigation wbicli 
lie Las pursued u as suggested by the very 
Reverend J. Williams, Arelidencon of Car¬ 
digan, ill Ills Life of Alexander j the best bio¬ 
graphy of the J^Iacedonian which lias appeared 
in the English language, in which it was 
suggested that it was to be sought on the 
right bank of the Indus —‘*Tlie wliole ac- 

* “ The rock is not known to me from moJern autho¬ 
rities, nor do I know of anv' traveller who has examined 
this remote corner. It is ou the right hank of the Indus, 
close to the liTcr, hut 1 have no means (o ascertain thn 
e^act site. A traveller going u]i the right hank from 
Aftoek coidd uot fail tofiiidit.”—A hcudk.vcox Wili.tasis* 
Zife and Jciions of J/e.rande/- t/je Grraf, New York 
edition, p. 293. 
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count of the rode of Aornos is n. faithful pic- 
tui‘e of the mouutaiu Mahahiinn* It the 
most remarkable feature of the country, as is 
the Mahabiinn, It was the refuge of tlie 
neighbouring tribes. It was covered with 
forests. It had good soil^ sufficient for one 
thousand plouglis, and pure springs of water 
everywhere abounded. It u'as 41Y5 feet 
above the plain, and fourteen miles in circuit 
It w^as precipitous on the side of Embolima, 
yet not so steep but that two hundred and 
twenty horses and the war engines were 
taken to the summit. The summit was a 
plain wdiere cavalry could act. It would be 
difficult to add a more faithful description of 
the Mababunn,* Why the lustorian should 
call the rock Aornos, it is difficult to say. The 
side on which Alexauder scaled the main 
summit liad certainly the character of a rock, 
but the whole description of Arrian indicates 
a tabic-mountain. The fortification itself, 

though styled tlierock, does not seem to have 
been very lofty nor formidable. Alexander 
assailed it wuthoiit scaling ladders the night 
of its evacuation, and was the first, as Jms 
been said, to ascend it. This we learn from 
the remark, that the soldiers drew one the 
other lip tlie rock/ Is^o Eurojieau in modern 
times has ascended the Mahabiiiin. Tlie 
aewunts of natives are so vajjue that it is 
(liffictilt to trust them; it is certain, however, 
that tlie Mahahnnn has been occupied I>v 
castles in two or tliree places. The Lest 
known of these is called 8hahkote, or * the 
loyal castle,’ a modern name, which may 
refer to the visit of Katlir Shall, who pitched 
Ills tent on tliat sjiot. Another castle is said 
to have stood on the brink of a precipice of 
aeveral hundred feet deep. To the westward 
IS the table of Maliabmm. To the north is a 
ravine, and beyond it a small hill of the same 
height as the rock, or mound, on which the 
castle stood. Tlie ivater on ivhich the gar- 
rison depended was a spring in this ravine. 

VV lien the mound was lost the garrison had 
no choice but to surrender. Tiiis site appears 
to answer best the dcscrifition of Arrian. 
Ptolemy might have easily passed round to 
the east, and have occupied the point on the 
nionutain crest. The ordinary path of ascent 
would have placed Alexander also on the left 
that IS south of the fort. He would have 
broken ground at two hundred and fifty 
yards, that is beyond arrow-flight, and have 
dnven his trench up obliquely to the fort, 
ine capture of the small hill near, would 
not only have cut oft' the water of the garrison, 

* J/a/iaiewu signifies mighty forest or miglilv pool 
***■* "mighty-roct' 
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xvhich i,voiild account for the Greeks CEilUng it mnhatl- 
eally the rock.—Anaorr. ^ 


but lu case of assault, left them no clioice 
but to fiy dowui tliG precipice on the east, 
wliere every man must Imve pcrislied in the 
hot pursuit, w hcreaa, when favoured by night, 
tlie paths w'ere practicable to luountaineers 
well acfpminted with them. Fi-om Aoi-nos 
Alexander Tvent in seareli of the brother of 
Assacenus, wdio had rallied his forces in tlie 
mountaiiJSj. and had carried oil some of tlic 
eleplu'ints. From the summit of the Maha- 
bitnu the extensive valleys of Boonair and 
Chunda lie S2>read oivt to View—the ]}iohMe 
retreat of fugitives from 8ohaut. Mlien, 
Jiowever, the enemy had mastered the Malm- 
biiun by the north-western spur, Alexander 
would have ibnnd bmiself in Chumla, The 
countiy was litter]}^ deserted hy its inliabi- 
tanfs, and Alexander docs not seem to have at¬ 
tempted to retain possession of it by occujjylng 
It witJi gari'jsous or colonies. He prohabJy 
thought the valley too remote from sujiport, 

I too much shut in by the mountains/' * 
Ihis is a strong case of identity^ and ivould 
have been conclusive could it be reconciled 
to the description of Curtins, wdio compares 
Aornos to a meta (tlie conical goal of a 
stadium), and says that the Indus washed its 
base—tliat at the first assault several Mace¬ 
donian soldiers Averc hurled down into the 
river. This close juxtaposition of the Indus 
has been the principal feature looked for by 
traA^eUers Avho liave sought Aornos, but no 
place lias yet been found ansAA^eriug the con¬ 
ditions required. Tiie fall of Aornos, Avldle 
It added greatly to the fame of Alexander, 
struck terror and dismay into the contiguous 
states. The Assaceni fled with their ele- 
pi]ants fo the mountains. Hyrta and the sur- 
romidiiig country were so ivhoJJy abandoned 
by the inhabitants, that not one could he found 
to siqqily any information to the Greeks. 

Alexaiider, anxious to glean some know¬ 
ledge of fho customs of tJiese clans, their 
mode of warfare, and the iiiimher of their 
elephants, dispatched JS^earchiis and Antiochus, 
with large bodies of tvoo^As, to endeavour to 
catch some of the inhahitanta. He in ihe 
meantime prosecuted his jonniev towards the 
Indus, having sent troops before him to level 
the road, Avliich was unfit for the passage of 
his army. His scouts having brought to Ifim 
some of the nath^ee, he learned that the 
entire population liad fled to Barisadcs for pro¬ 
tection, but that their elejihants had been left in 
tiic pastures near the river Indus. Conducted 
by these natives, he set out in CjiieBt of the 
elephants. Two of them, in the endeaA-our 
to obtain possession of these animals, tiimhled 
iroiii the rocks, and perished, the remainder 

JoKmal of the Bin^gal Addih 1654 , 

p. 441, arc. 
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Avere safely se cur eel, and conveyed to tlie army 
for their iiee. Near these pastures he oppor¬ 
tunely discovered a 'wood^ extending to the 
river, capable of supplying ample materials 
for building boats. To this use they ^vere 
expeditlouBly appropriated, and the boats 
being built, "werG forwarded to the bridge 
which Hephffistion and Perdiccas had by this 
time completed. Alexander then entered that 
part of the country which lies between the 
Cophen and Indus. It was in passing throngh 
this district that he visited Nysn,* a city 
sacred to DionyBiua (Bacchus). As soon as 
tlie inhabitants were apprised of his arrival, 
they sent to him their chief, Akouphus, and 
thirty elders, to claim his protection. These 
envoys having been abruptly introduced to 
Alexander's tent, surprised him, dusty with 
travel, and clad in his mail armour, his helmet, 
beside him, and his spear in his grasp. In 
utter amazement at the figure before them 
they prostrated themselves on the ground, 
and for a considerable time kept silejice. At 
length reassured by the king, their chief is 
reported hy Arrian to have addressed to him 
tlie following extraordinary speech, which, if 
credit-worthy, evidences a far closer iiiter- 
convse between the East and far W est than is 
disclosed by any Icnown passage of the ante- 
Alexandrian period. As a mythological illus¬ 
tration it proves tho connection between the 
Asiatic and European superstitions, and his¬ 
torically confirms the conehision arrived at in 
a former chapter, of the very early relations 
existing between the extremes of the ancient 
ivorld. Akoiiphus thus accosted him 0 
king, the Nyseans entreat you, by the respect in 
which you hold Dionysius, to leave them free, 
and then' oum masters. Their claims are these i 
when Dionysius had conquered the Indian race, 
he returned to the Hellenic sea. From the 
outworn of his army, Dionysius founded 
this great city, as a memorial of his wander¬ 
ing and his victory to after generations,— 
even as tliou thyself hast founded Alexan¬ 
dria in the Caucasian hlountains, and another 
Alexandria in Egypt, and many others hast 
thou founded, and slialt found, from time to 
time, even as thou hast shown greater exploits 
than Dionysius. Dionysius assuredly called 
this city Nysa,f after his nurse Xysa, and the 
country Nysain; and that mountain wliich is 
near the city, Dionysius named Meros the 
Tliigh, because according to fable he grew in 
the thigh of Jupiter. From that time have 
we dwelt in Nysa the free,—and we are free, 
and are a commonwealth, and peaceably have 

• A samTL town in the country of the Aasateni, ia the 
Westera Paiijaub, 

t TJicrc were several towns of that name dedicated to 
Dionysius. 


we lived under the protection of our own 
laws. And of our origin from Dionysius we 
have this undoubted testimony, ^ the ivy,whicli 
here abounds, and grows nowhere else in 
Indian soil.* 

This oration, it is said, was most acceptable 
to Alexander, who had an interest in haying 
the s tory o f D i on y siu s and his t ravels ac c re d ite d, 
and in his being helieved to be the founder of 
Xysa. These being taken for granted, it 
would be nniveraally recognised that his own 
conquests were not only co-extensive with 
those of the mythic and divine hero, hut had 
penetrated far Beyond them. It was also 
conducive to his projected measures to make 
these fables subservient to his designs. He 
knew the infinence their being be! i e ved in w onld 
exercise over tho minds of the Macedonians, 
w'lio though now over three thousand miles 
distant from llieir homes, fatigued hv the 
labours of eight campaigns, many of them 
loaded wdth honours and riches, were about 
to he led, through the insatiable ambition of 
their restless monarch, beyond that river whicli 
to tliem was tlic bounds of the explored 
world, to the perilous enterprise of attempting 
new acrjjiiisitions, and from peoples whose 
bravery they had to apprehend from ibe stern 
resistance with wdiich they had been recently 
so effectively opposed. It is more tlian i>rob- 
able that at this early period were Iieard th rough 
the camp the sullen murmurings of that dis¬ 
content which at a suhsequent and not very 
remote ]TeTiod, terminated t]ie onward course 
of the Macedonian conqueror. That the inter¬ 
view narrated took place there is no reasonable 
doubt, and that the speech addressed to 
Alexander, was faithfully reported, there is 
every reasonable assurance to believe. But 
the probability is tlmt the king took advan¬ 
tage of the similarity of names, and the un- 
usua] presence of the ivy, and preconcerted 
the dramatic interview with the deputation 
from Xysa, in order to gratify the pride and 
vanity of his Grecian soldiers, and tlms re¬ 
concile them to the campaign for wlucli lie 
was then preparing. He conceded to the 
Nyseans a Ihll confirmation of their liberties 
merely stipulating that they should furnisli 
him with three hundred horsemen as a mili¬ 
tary contribution, and a Jiimdred of their hesl 
men as hostages. At the last demand the 
king observed that Akouphus smiled, and 
when asked to state the cause of his mirth, 
he replied that Alexander was weleome to 
that number, nay, to double that number of 
the had men in Xysa, but wished to Jmo'w 
how any city could be governed if deprived 
of one hundred of its he^t mm. Alexander, 
pleased with the answer, took the cavalry, but 
remitted the hostages. 
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Tlie oEsewatioiis on thia ])assage hy tLo 
%^ery reverend Avchdeacou are bo 

masterly conceived, and pertinent to the snb- 
feet, thongli at variance with tlie conjectures 
above ventured, that they are considered 
wortliy of quotation \—** It is difficult to nc- 
eomit for those and other traces of llerciilea 
and Hiony&ins wliich are gravely recorded in 
the writings of Alexander's most trustworthy 
historian. The arms of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, had no doubt been carried to the 
Indus, and the rock Aornos iniglifc have been 
repeatedly besieged in vain b}' the Persians ; 
Greeks also froni Ionia, Doris, and Eolis, 
might have been settled according to the well- 
known policy of the Persians on this distant 
frontier, and have carried witli them the 
mysteries of Bacchus; yet witli all fin's it is , 
difficult to believe tliat the Macedonians, who 
had travelled over the most eidiglitened and 
civilized states of Asia w’ithout discovering 
one trace of Hercules and Dionysius, Bhould 
finis find vestiges of the suj>posed expedi¬ 
tions of both heroes in the obscure corner | 
between the river of Oabiil and the Indue, 
Might not some Macedonians have visited 
Xysa during the celebration of the ^stival of 
the Hindoo god Rama, and easily recognised 
his identity with their own Dionysius ? The 
following passage, from Bishop IJeber's t/our- 
nal in Indiaf is the best illustration of the 
subject; ^ ' The two brothers, llama and 
Luclmiun, in a splendid palace, were conduct¬ 
ing the retreat of their army. The divine ' 
Hnnnimanj as naked, and almost as liairy as 
the animal ’whom lie represented, was gam¬ 
boling before them with a long tail tied round 
his waist, a mask to represent flie head of a 


baboon, and two great pointed clubs in bis 
hands. His army followed—a number of 
men with similar tails and masks—their bodies 
dyed with indigo, and also armed wdlh clubs, 
1 was iie%^er so forcibly struck with the iden- 
t i ty 0 i Kama and Bacebus. IIere were hefoi'c 
Bacchus, his lirother Ani]:)eln3, the satyrs, 
smeared with wine lees, and the great Pan 
commanding them,’" 

Alexander, witli the companion cavalry, 
and the flower of the iihalanx, ascended 
Mount I^Ieros, that he might see a hill over¬ 
spread with laurel and ivy, and groves of 
every variety of trees, and stocked with all 
kinds of w ild beasts. The Macedonians de¬ 
lighted by beholding, after sncli a lapse of 
finie, their fondly revered green ivy-plant, 
memorial of their homes and altars, w ove it 
into chaplets and wreathed their brows, sung 
hymns to Bacchus, and invoked Jiim by all 
his names. Costly sacrifices were offei'ed in 
lijs Jionoiir, and sumptuous feasts of regal 
magnificence prolonged the solemnities. To 
such a pitch was the general enthusiasm in- 
flamed that Arrian states, on the authority of 
some preceding writers, that Macedonians of 
the first rank during the banquet, their bl ows 
encircled with ivy, in religious frenzy made 
the mountains re-echo w'ith long-continned 
acelamations of A'rce/ and Bacche! From 
Nysa the wlmlc army marched to tlie bridge 
erected over the Iiiihis, as lilexander liad 
commanded. Tbe whole summer and winter, 
as recorded from Aristolulus by Btrabo, bad 
been spent in the march from Bactria and 
their late campaign among the mountains, 
and with lliG commencement of spring tliey 
descended into the plains. 


CHAPTEE XXXL 

ALEXANDEE CEOSSTNG TUE INDI’S, AND SUhSEQbEXT OPEEATTOXS. 


The laborious operations accomplished amidst 
the severities of winter, despite natural ob¬ 
stacles of no ordinary magnitude, and against 
foes not to be despised, imposed the necessity 
of giving some little respite to tbe army pre¬ 
vious to tbeir entering on tbeir ninth cam¬ 
paign. They halted for thirty clays on the 
western bank of the Indus, and spent their 
time in the performance of religious rites, and 
gymnastic and equestrian sports, and tlie in¬ 
dulgence of all sorts of festivities. In addi¬ 
tion to the bridge, w-hieh, as has be on stated, 
was completed, he fonnd two large vessels 
also built, with thirty oars, besides many more 
f^mall ones. 


It is presumed, on grounds sufficiently 
satisfactory, that the Grecian army crossed 
the^ Indus at Attock, At this period the 
region Immediately to the east of the upper 
course of the river oAvned three independent 
sovereigns : Ahisares, whose territories lay 
amongst the mountains ; Taxlles, who ruled 
over the country immediately in front, stretch- 
ing from the Indus to the Hydaspes (ilie 
Jh elum); and Porus, whose domiiiions extended 
from the Hydaspes eastward^—a prince who 
from the military resources at his eominaiid, 
appears to have been an object of suspicion 
^ and fear to his neighbours on every side.* 

' '* ^ illjams’s! ///I? p. 230, 
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Taixilesj whose iinmc appears to have been | 
tleiived either from the capital of hi^; do¬ 
minion a, or from the ofBce Tadiieh lie Lore, 
immediately proffered his submission, and 
sent a princely present of two hundred 
talents of silver', three thousatid oxeip above 
ten thousand sheei:) and thirty elephants^ and 
a reinforcement of seven hundred Indian 
horse. 

The construction of the hrldge across the 
Indus has not been described hy any of the 
historians of Alexander's Indian campaign: 
Arrian, who regrets the omission, thinks it 
was composed of vessels close bound together ■ 
and to this conclusion lie is drawn, not by the 
fact that the extraordinary depth of the river 
would prevent piles being driven, hut because 
a great w-ork so built could not be accoin- 
plislicd in the short time occupied by it. 

Alexander, having gained the other side of 
the Indus, again offered sacrifices to the gods, 
and then proceeding on his journey he arrived 
at Taxilla,* a large wealthy city, and the most 
populous he tween the Indus and the Jheltim. 
Jly Taxiles and his subjects lie \vas received 
in the most friendly manner, and in return 
for this reception he assigned to him as much 
of the adjacent country as he desired. Thither 
came ambassadors to him from Abisares, 
with bis brother and some of his nobles, and 
from Doxareus, another prince of that conn- 
try, with presents also. Although Alexander 
treated Taxiles with sueh high distinction and 
consideration, he nevertheless left a governor 
in the province, and placed a garrison in the 
city. Here he also left all his invalids for the 
recovery of their health, and then moved on 
towards the Jbelnm, on the eastern hank of 
wliich he was informed a powerful prince, 
Poms, ivas cncaniped with a formidable force 
to dtspute his passage. On receiving this in¬ 
telligence lie dispatched an officer back to the 
Indus with instructions to ba%^G those vessels 
witii wiiich he had crossed that river taken to 
]neces, and transported to tlie Jlieliim, and 
there put together again, and launched upon 
it. This was accordingly done, the smaller 
vessels being divided into two parts, the larger 
{of thirty oars) into three. 

Strabo asserts that the ^Tacedonians marched 
in a southern direction from the Indus to the 
Jheliini. It is probable, then, that the ad¬ 
vance of the army was along the main road 
leading from Attock to Jelliapore. On his 

* Ihxille, a pkee of great importance m the Upper 
I'uwjaub, between the Indus ond Ifydaspes. The c-oun* 
(ry is reported to he JJiore fertile thnii Kgypt. TJiere 
eau be little doubt that it is represented by ilie vast ruins 
Ilf Mankyak. Wilson considers it to be tbc same as 
Takbsasik of the Hindoos. —S^rixifs of 


hi\) 

march he was strongthened by the accession 
of iive thousand Indian hoi^c, under the com¬ 
mand of Taxiles and other native princes. 
As he had previously heard, on his arrival he 
found Porus cncaniped on the opposite side, 
with his ivliole army surrounded by elephants. 
Every spot, both above and beloiv the main 
road, that presented facilities for passing, was 
carefully and skilfully guarded, and instnic- 
tiona given tliat wherever the enemy at¬ 
tempted a i}assagc they were to be con¬ 
fronted. Alexander, startled hy these pre¬ 
parations, resolved to divide his army in the 
same manner into several parties, in the hope 
of distracting Poms, and thus rendering liis 
a rrA n gemciit s fr ui tlcss. 

Alexander uas convinced by tlie prepara¬ 
tions so skilfully made for his reception that 
he had no contemptible opponent to deal 
with, and that his policy should be to deceive 
Porus as to bis immediate intentions. He 
ordered liis trooi>s to lay waste tlie surround¬ 
ing country, and while on this duty covertly 
to survey the river, and ascertain where it 
might with greatest facility be crossed. He 
had large supplies of corn conveyed to liis 
camp from all the country lying to the west 
of the Ilydaspcs, The object of this aceumii- 
latioii of stores was to induce Porus to believe 
that it was his determination to i^emaiii in his 
present entreuchments till tire waters of the 
river had subsided, and an opportunity would 
be afforded him of effecting the passage 
despite all opposition. "With liis vessels 
stationed at every convenient point, and the 
covering of liis tents stuffed until light buoyant 
matter, as usual, and the whole bank lined 
witli horse and foot, he suffered the enemy to 
take no rest, and so distracted him, that he 
could not calculate where the attempt to cross 
would be made, or what provision to make 
for the repose and safety oi his troops. 

Alexander's Indian expedition was under¬ 
taken nearly at the close of the spring, when 
the rainy season had already commenced in 
the mountains, from will eh all the rivers of 
the Punjaub flow, and he passed the Hy- 
daspes at Midsummer, about tlie height of 
the rainy season. At this time of the year 
the snow’s on the mountains, melting w ith the 
summer lie at, contrlhute to augment tlie 
floods, and consequentjy the Btreams are both 
muddy and rapid. In winter, wdien the snow 
congeals, the rivers become clearer and shai- 
lower, and, witli the exception of the Indus 
and Ganges, are fordable in some places. 
Alexander caused a report to be sedulously 
circulated that it was Jiis resolve to abide a 
favourable opportunity, and not to hazard an 
attempt till the season would favour the enter¬ 
prise. In the meantime lie was anxiously 
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watcliing an opportunUy to pass ovev secretly 
and imobserved by tbc enemy. The dangers 
of attempting it openly were many and immi¬ 
nent. l^orus was on the alert, aiid prepared 
for the contest. His tone was defiant. Cur¬ 
tins relates that Alexander imagined that the 
prestige of his name might intluence the 
Indian prince to siibmission, and, with this 
presumption, dispatched Cleochares with a 
snmuioiis, “ that he should pay a tribute, and 
meet the Idng at the nearest pass on his fron¬ 
tiers.” Poms replied that he had intended 
to perform one of these acts, and would meet 
the hlacedoriian at his entry, but with an 
army.”* Alexander was also apprehensive 
of the effect which would be produced by the 
multitude of elephants in the Indian army, 
amoiiuting to eighty-five of the best class, 
which were drawn up in the first line, well 
accoutred and excellently disciplined, in readi¬ 
ness to fall upon the Macedonians as they 
emerged from tljc stream ; also lest his horses 
would not be able to gain the other side with¬ 
out much difficulty, because of the elephants, 
which would meet them, and frighten them 
with their unusual noise and aspect; and, in 
addition to these considerations, he was in 
some doubt whetiler they could be kept on 
the inflated hides, and so conveyed across 
the river, for the appearance of the elephants 
upon the banks before them would terrify 
them, aud force tliem to plunge into the 
stream. In the rear of the elephants were 
ranged three hundred war chariots, and thirty 
tlionsand infantry, including bowmen. Porus, 
himself was mounted on a richly caparisoned 
elephant, whicli towered above the rest; his 
armour, enchased with gold and silver, set off 
^vith effect liis gigantic person. His courage, 
the Greeks confess, corresponded with liis 
stature, and “ his mind was the seat of as much 
wisdom as could subsist in an unpolished bar¬ 
barian.” t The river, ou the banks of which 
the armies ivere intrenched, is repreeenteil 
to be one English mile in breadth, its channel 
deep, and similar to an arm of the sea. 

Influenced by these various and potent 
cousidorations, Alexander resolved on having ’ 
recourse to stratagem, and thus secretly to se¬ 
cure the unopposed transport of his army. He 
dispatched, in various detachments, to several 
parts of the river, by night, his cavalry, with 
instructions to raise loud slionts, and sound 
alarms, and to have all things apparently 
ready for an immediate passage. This order 
being faithfully carried out, Porus was 
alarmed, and directed Ids elephants to be 
sent wheresoever these demonstiations were 
made, while Alexander kept a strict watch ou 

^ Curlms, yol. ii. b. vm. c. siii. 

t Ibid. 


his movements. These aUrms having been 
repeated for several consecutive nights, with¬ 
out any further attempts being made, Ponis 
began to relax his precautions, and eventually 
desisted from making his observations; and 
though the Macedonians persevered in their 
tactics, the Indians treated them with total 
indifference. The only precaution Porus con¬ 
tinued to take was to'place guards ou several 
parts of the hank. 

Having thus lulled the enemy into sup¬ 
posed security, Alexander made arrange- 
menfa for a decisive move. During the 
explorations of tko parties wJio were ordered 
to survey the river, an island was discovered 
about nineteen miles above the spot on which 
the Macedoiiiana were encamped. This island 
was thickly wooded, and uniiihabited, and 
opposite to it lay a rock, or high point ol 
land, where the channel of the river takes a 
great sw eep, and this also was covered with 
trees of' various kinds. Alexander considered 
that tills wws a place suited to hie objects, 
aud that there might be advantageously aud 
safely located a large body of his troops, w iih- 
ont the coguusance of the enemy. He there¬ 
fore gave orders for the conveyance thither 
of a large force of horse and foot. About 
nine miles up the river—that is, nearly half¬ 
way between the camp and the island—he 
posted some choice troops, and Craterus, 
with his own body of horse, was left in pos¬ 
se asi on of the camp. He directed that the 
same uproar which iiad bceu indulged in for 
several nights previous ehould still be per- 
eevered in, and fires lighted through tlio 
camp for many nights together; and when he 
decided on immediately passing over, he made 
his preparations openly. He gave Craterns 
strict orders not to attempt to cross before he 
observed Poms on the other side either 
coming against them or flying from the field. 

“ If Porus,” Mid be,should come out to meet 
me ivith part of his army, and leave the other 
part with the elephants in the camp, then do 
von keep your present station; but if he 
draws off all his elephants against me, and 
leaves the rest of his army encamped, then 
hasten over the river with all your force, for 
the sight of the elephants alone makes the 
passage dangerous for horses.” To the de¬ 
tachment wdiich was posted, as stated, halfway 
between the camp and the island, be issued 
instructions to divide the force, ami when 
they perceived the Indians on the opposite 
side engaged in battle, to ferry over. He had 
i taken the precaution to have the vessels, by 
the aid of which be had transported his army 
across the Indus, forwarded to the Hydaspes, 
and ako the hides which ho had inflated, and 
made air-tight. Having completed all the 
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preparations which his great abilities had sug¬ 
gested, Providence came then to his aid. The 
night on which he had arranged for the passage 
to take place was ushered in by a fierce storm: 
a dense fog, say the Greek historians, coveted 
the plain, the ^vinds howled, the lightning 
dashed, and thunder pealed, while the rain 
fell in incessant torrents. Tiie clash of 
armour, the tramp of moving hosts, and the 
ni>isy confusion of embavkation, were all 
silenced amid the uproar of the jarring 
elements. A little betbre day the winds were 
hushed, and the rain ceased, and during this 
auspicious respite as many of the foot and 
horse as the lucks and ships could carry, 
passed, into the island unobserved by the 
guards which Poms had placed iipou the 
bank. Before they had passed through the 
iaknd, and wei'e ready to ascend the baolc, 
Alexander, accompanied by some of his 
principal officers, folloived in a vessel of 
thirty oars. After traversing the island the 
troops approached what appeared to be the 
opposite bank of the river, in sight of the 
enemy*s outposts,who rode wuth all imaginable 
speed to carry the news to Porus. In the mean¬ 
time Alexander, the first to ascend the bank, 
marshaled his troops as they landed, and then 
led them on in order of battle. As they pro¬ 
secuted their march, however, they discovered 
that they had not yet reached the opposite bank 
—in fact, that they had passed from one 
island to another, separated by a small stream 
from the mainland. This stream was so 
swollen by the rain which had just fallen, 
tliat the cavalry could not find a place ford¬ 
able, and ai^prehonded that this passage u ould 
prove more formidable than the former. 
After some time and diflicnlty they were suc¬ 
cessful ill finding a point at which they could 
cross, hut even hero the ivater reached up to 
the breasts of the foot soldiers and to the 
necks of the horses. Having at length accom¬ 
plished their arduous task, preparations were 
at once made for an eneouiiter. A squadron 
of horse, composed of his best soldiers, was 
posted on the right wing, and the equestrian 
archers to front the whole cavalry ; the royal 
targeteers were placed in the front rank of 
the infantry, and some mixed amongst the 
cavalry; next to these were stationed the 
royal coll or t; then the other companies of the 
targeteers in their several orders; and on the 
flanks of the phalanx stood the archers and 
the Arians. 

Alexander's army being thus disposed, he 
coimmuided Ids foot, amounting to six thou¬ 
sand, to follow him leisurely, and in order, and, 
at the head of fi^^e thousand horse, he pushed 
cpiiekly forward. The archers were com¬ 
manded to follow. Alexander caleuLited that 


should Porus advance against him with all 
his force, he wmuld be able to defeat him, or 
sustain the attack till his infantry came up ; 
and that if on his approach the Indians should 
abandon their ground, he w ould be at hand 
to pursue them. As soon as Porus was in¬ 
formed that the Blacedoniaiis were crossing 
over, lie dispatched Ids eon w'itli two thou- 
eand horse and a hundred and twenty chaidots 
to obstruct or prevent their passage, but pre¬ 
vious to tlieir arrival Alexander had lauded 
all his troi>ps. On eight of the approaching 
enemy Alexander supposed that Porus, w’lth 
all his forces, was at hand. Into this mis- 
apprehension he ^vas led because the rest of 
the troops were shut out of view by the 
cavalry, which marched in the van. His 
scouts having reported to him the true state 
of the matter, he vigorously charged tlie 
Indians with his horse, and put them to flight* 
Four hundred of the Indian horse w ere slain, 
and amongst them w'as their leader, the sou 
of the king. The chariots, in consequence of 
the slippery state of the ground, ’ivere rather 
an impediment than a service to the Indians, 
and most of them, with their horses, fell into 
the hand3 of tlio Macedonians. The com¬ 
munication of the i^rticiilars of this dis¬ 
aster, and of the death of Ids son, and that 
the greater part of the invading army had 
effected a passage, so painfully affected Porus 
that he know not W'hat measures to adopt; 
and his distraction w“as further aggravated by 
the fact that the troops commanded by Cnv- 
terns, and posted directly opposite his camp, 
w^as endeavouring to pass the river. After 
some hesitation, he at length resolved to 
march against Alexander, and to give battle 
to his division as the strongest, ami leave a 
part of his army and some elephants behind 
to resist the attempts of Craterus, and to in¬ 
timidate his horse as they approached the 
bank of the river. The forces which he led 
w’ere composed of four thousand horse, three 
lumdred chariots, two liundred elephants, and 
thirty thousand foot. On his inarch he 
reached a plain both firm and sandy, whicli 
the late rains had not rendered unfit for the 
evolutions of his troops and chariots. Here 
he resolved on drawing up hia army, which 
he did in the following manner —First, he 
placed the elepliants in the front, at intervals 
of one hundred feet from each otlier, in order 
to cover the whole body of infantry, and at 
the same time to strike terror into iyexauder's 
horse. He imagined that neither horse nor 
foot would venture to penetrate the spaces 
between the elephants. The horsemen, be 
concluded, could not, because their horses 
ivouJd be terrified by the strange sight of the 
edephanfs; and the foot would not dare, 
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Lcoause tFe armed soldiers M’Oiild be ready 
to receive tlicm on each iiaod, and the ele¬ 
phants to trample them under their feet. The 
foot formed the next ranh: they ’^vere not 
arranged in the same order ns the elephants ; 
they were stationed a little in the rear, and 
appeared to fill np the interspaces. On the 
extremes of the wings he stationed elephants 
bearing large wooden towers filled with armed 
men. Tlie foot were defended on each flank 
by tlic horse, and the horse by the cJiariots, 
which were drawn up before them. 

As soon as Alexander had reconnoitred 
their order of battlCj he resolved to refrain 
from an engagement till his infantry Iiad 
come lip, ami when they had arrived, fatigued 
by the operations of the passage and tlie 
march, he felt the necessity of affording them 
rest and refreshment. Having surromided 
them with Lis cavalry, he left them to their 
enjoyments, and proceeded himself to review 
the disposition of the enemy. Their order of 
battle induced him not to charge them in 
front, where the great body of the elepliants 
was posted, and the ranks of the foot much 
thicker in the intermediate spaces. The same 
apprehensions which led Poms to arrange his 
army thus, hindered Alexander from attacking 
him tliere first. In consequence of his great 
superiority in horse, he, ivith the best part of 
ihcui, resolved on making an attack on Poms’ 
left wing, and, if possible, to break through 
it. He at the same time dispatched a large 
body to the right, with orders to charge the 
Indians in the rear as soon as they wxrc per¬ 
ceived to turn their horse to resist the fury of 
his attack. The phalanx of foot he 
manded not to engage before they perceived 
the lioise and foot of the enemy in disordez'; 
Init w^hen they should have come within reach , 
of their missives, to immediately dispatch a 
thousand archers against the left wing, that by 
the united chai ge of these and the cavalry they 
might be thrown into irremediable disorder. 
These directions w'ere pimcfnally and effec¬ 
tively executed ■ and when, ns he anticipated 
and provided for, the left wing was thrown 
into confusion, he placed himself at the head 
of the auxiliary horse, and sw'iftly flc\Y to 
complete the discomfiture w-hich the archers 
had initiated. 

The Indians, snrronuded on all sides, first 
kd on their liorso to resist the attacks of 
Alexander, Conjointly, as was arranged, a 
fierce charge was made on the flanks, and 
til us they w'eve se])arated into two parts. 
The best and most niimerona w'ere led against 
Alexander, and the other division faced about 
to sustain the attack made on it. This move¬ 
ment served to break the ranks as w ell as the 
.courage of the Indians. Alexander, the mo¬ 


ment he perceived the diversion thus made, 
w'ithout hesitation, rushed forward to receive 
his assailants. The determined resistance 
which they encountered soon cooled their ar¬ 
dour ; the Indians turned their backs, and fled 
for shelter to their edephants^ whose leaders 
stirred them up to trample <lowii the lioise. 
Tiie Jlacedonian phalanx made preparation 
for their reception, and attacked with their 
arrows not only their liorscs, but also their 
! riders. This mode of figliLing w'as not only 
neu' to them, but hud never been heard of 
Wherever the elepliants turned, the ranks of 
tlie foot, liowevcr serined, w’ere compelled to 
give way. The Indian horse, seeing the in¬ 
fantry in the heat of action, rallied again, and 
. attacked Alexanders horse a second time, but 
were again repulsed with loss, and forced to 
retreat amongst the elephants. By the 
casualties of tlie battle the Macedonian cavalry, 
which lificl been advisedly separated, were 
again united, and wherever they fell upon 
the Indians they made dreadful havoc, and 
the elephants, confined to a narroAV space, and 
galled into imgovernable fury, were as de¬ 
structive to their own men as to their enemies. 
As they plunged and rushed about, multitudes 
were trampled to death. The confusion was 
aggravated by the horse, who bad lied to 
them for Eafety, and by the fact that several 
of the elepliants had lost their leaders. The 
Macedonians were not so much exposed to 
danger from this rpiarter as the Indians, 
having the advantage of a more free and 
open space, and thus enabled to avoid them 
by wheeling out of the way, or opening a 
passage for tlicm through tlieir ranks. They 
slew sevei'al of them as they attempted to 
return. At last, worried and wearied with 
wounds, and foil, and “moving their fore feet 
heavily,” they passed slowly out of the battle. 
Having surrounded all the enemy*e horse 
with his, Alexander commanded his infantry 
to close their shields fast together, and haste, 
thus serried, to attack tlicm. Few of the 
cavalry escaped from the carnage; the in¬ 
fantry shared no better fate. The iMace- 
donians hemmed them in on every side; and 
at length all, except those "who, as lias been 
stated, were sunounded by the ^Macedonian 
cavalry, seeing the desperate situation of 
affairs, turned their backs, and fled, Iso 
sooner had the troops of Craterus perceived 
the advantages gained by their brother sol¬ 
diers, than they began to cross the river; and 
being fresh, and elated by success, they pur¬ 
sued the dying enemy, and slaughtered thou¬ 
sands of them. Of the Indian foot little less 
than twenty thousand fell on that day; of the 
I lioTse, about three thousand ; all their chariots 
were destroyed. T^^vo of For us' sons were 
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amongst the flliiui; ako tlie governor of that j 
province^ all the leaders of the elepliantSj the 
charioteers, and all the captains of the horse 
and foot. The entire loss of men sustained 
hy Alexander, his historians say, auioimted 
only to three hundred and ten. 

During the engagement rorns neglected 
nothing which it became a consummate gene¬ 
ral and a brave prince to perform. Collected 
and circumspect, ho was present in the thich 
of the fight; and as long as a single troop of 
his men held their ground, there was he to 
direct and cheer them. At length, being 
wounded in the right shoulder, he turned his 
elephant, and quitted the fi.ekh His bravery 
won the admiration of his adversary, and all 
his sympathies were roused for his preserva¬ 
tion. He accordingly dispatched. Taxiles in 
search of him, who, wlien he overtook him, 
aiid came as near as w'as safe, for fear of his 
elephant, he requested liim to stop, and 
receive Alexander's coTnmands, for that all 
his efforts to e 3 ca]>e were in vain. For us, 
perceiving it was his old enemy Taxiles, hy 
whom he w^as accosted, ran against him with 
his spear, and would have slain him had 
not the latter reined round his steed. This 
reception of his messenger did not destroy 
the interest which Alexander felt for his 
enfety. He again sent an old friend of Porus 
in search of him, by wliose persuasion and 
reiteration of Alexander’s friendly intentions, 
added to the exigencies of the occasion, he 
accompanied him to Alexanders presence. 
The conqueror, being informed of his ap¬ 
proach, advanced before his army to meet 
him, and, stopping his horse, was seized with 
surprise and admiration at his fine manly 
figure. Porus is said to have heeu seven 
and a half feet high; and sueli was his 
physical development, that his breastplate 
was twice tbe dimensions of any other in 
bis army.* The impression produced by his 
imposing presence was further heightened 
by Ms kingly hearing. The Yicissitiides 
of his fortunes had not humiliated his lofty 
and dignified tone of mind. Amid the wTcclt 
of his regal power he was still the king. 
Alexander's first inquiry of him was what 
he should wish him to do for him.” Porus 
replied, *‘To treat me like a king.” Alex¬ 
ander, smiling, replied, That I would do for 
my 0 V 7 I sake, hut say what I shall do for 
tliine.” Porus told him that all his wishes 
were summed up iu hia first reply ” Alex¬ 
ander was highly pleased by the nobility of 
these answers. He not only restored him to 
liberty and the full po.ssession of all his 
dominions, but he also added another king- 
flom beyond his own, and treated him so 
^ Diodorus Siculus, p. 559. 


generously; that he continued for ever after 
an attached friend. 

To commemorate this decisive victory he 
caused two cities to be erected—one on the 
battle-field beyond the river, and tbe other 
on the site of the camp before he crossed the 
river: the former he named Nicrea (victory); 
the latter Encephala, in honour of his favourite 
charger, which died in the battle without a 
wound, worn out by age and over-exert ion. 

The whole country from the Hydaspes 
(Jhelmn) to the Acesines (Cheuab) was re¬ 
duced, and placed under the clirection of 
Porus. Tlie population of this district is 
reported to havo been great and wealthy. 
Thirty-seven cities, none containing less than 
five thousand inhabitants, submitted to Alex¬ 
ander. Ambassadors also arrived from a 
powerful prince named Abisares, ’witli a 
proffer of the surrender of himself aud king¬ 
dom. Alexander, being advised that be had 
made preparations to co-operate witli Porus 
to resist his invasion, sent him a peremptory 
order to appear in person, or to expect a 
hostile visit. 

The territories between the Acesines (Che- 
nab) and the Hydraotes (Ravee) were ruled 
by another Porus, a powerful priuce, and pre¬ 
viously at enmity with hia namesake, and 
who had therefore offered his siibnuBeiou. 
Now, having heard that his enemy was in 
high honoui^ and lavour with his conqueror, 
he lost all confidence, and fled with his troops 
beyond the Hydraotes. Alexander seized on 
Ids abdicated dominions, and bestowed them 
on his rival. Alexander, having traversed 
the Punjaub, passed over the Hydrastea, and 
then learned that a confederation was formed 
of the Cathaians and otlicr free Indian states, 
and that tliey were prepared and resolved to 
oppose his further progress, and had selected 
the city of Sangalo, strongly fortified hy 
nature and art, as their ground for resistance. 
The Cathaians, and their allies, the Oxydrace 
and iMalli, had a high reputation for strength 
and bravery. Porus and Abisares some time 
previously had united their forces against 
them, hut were repulsed. Their reputation 
'was a further inducement to Alexander to 
make them bend to his superior military 
prowess. Without hesitation lie marched 
against them, and on the third day found 
himself in presence of San gala, and the enemy 
drawn up before the city, on the side of a hill 
neither precipitous nor difficult of ascent. 
Their waggons they had drawn up in a triple 
intreuclimeut, by wdiich it was fortified as if 
by a triple wall, with their tents pitched in 
the middle. The manner in w’hich the camp 
was thus protected, as also the absence of 
elephants, is presum pti\'e proof that these 
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were Scytliiati clans* Alexamiei li-ore pitelied 
Ms camp, and awaited tlio arrival of his 
troops still on the march. These having 
arrived, and being refreshed from their fatigne, 
were led to an attack on the waggons* The 
enemy received them in their intrenchments. 
The only movement they made was to ascend 
their Avaggons, and thence, as from an emi¬ 
nence, they discharged their missive weapona 
against their assailants, who were conii)Osed 
of the cavalry, Alexander, jxidging his horse 
unfit for such an attack, led a body of foot to 
the charge, and, after a fiercely contested con¬ 
flict amongst the waggons, the Greeks pre¬ 
vailed, and the Indians fled for safety to the 
defences of their city. In despair at the result 
of the battle, they resolved to evacuate San- 
gala in the dead of the night. This move¬ 
ment Alexander anticipated, and took the 
necessary precautions to prevent it. He suv- 
TOimded the place, ivhich was inclosed with a 
brick wall, and had a shallow lake on one 
side. The besiegers had already constructed 
a double rampart round the town, except j 
on the lake side. This lake was not only 
undefended, hut its waters were sufficiently 
shallow to be waded. Through it the besieged 
determined to ford in the night, and escape. 
Of this arrangement Alexander was informed, 
and he gave orders to Ptolemy to prevent its 
executiou. That genei^al brought together 
all the waggons abandoned by the enemy, 
and w’ith them formed a barrier round the 
edge of the lake. The Cathaians at midnight 
proceeded from the city, and made their way 
to the hastily raised rampart, wliere they were 
received hy the besiegers, and driven back. 
By this time the walls had been l>atiered 
down, and tbe Greeks took the jilace by 
storm, putting to the sword seventeen thou¬ 
sand Indians, and capturing, according to 
Arrian, Beventy thousand more. The Grecian 
loss is stated at less than a hundred, and 
twelve hundred wounded, several of the supe¬ 
rior officers amongst the latter. The veiy 
great disproportion between the wounded and 
the slain on the side of the Greeks is ac¬ 
counted for by the descriptions of weapons— 
arrows and hand missiles—used by the Oa- 
thaians. These seldom proved fatal to foes 
arrayed in good armour* 

Two neighbouring towuis in alliance with 
Sangala were abandoned by their inhabitants. 
Alexander pursued them, hut could not over¬ 
take them, except five hundred invalids, whom 
his soldiers put to death* Ban gala was ra^ed 
to the ground, and the territory added to the 
dominionB of Porus, who was present ■with a 
contingent of five thousand men. 

San gal a w'as the most easterly of all Alex¬ 
ander’s concLuests, IIi§ further progress was 


here interrupted by the reluctance of his 
troops to accompany him in his projected 
caiupaigu* lie had reached the llyphasis 
(Sutlej), the last of the rivers of the Pmijauh, 
at a point conjectured to be below its conflu¬ 
ence with the Be as* The country beyond 
was reported to be rich, the inhabitants were 
I skiLful agricult urists a a well as good soldiers, 
and possessed of a greater store of ele¬ 
phants than any other Indian nation. Their 
elephants surpassed all others in stature and 
strength* These reports were incentives to 
Alexander; and though Ids lustoriaiis do not 
a fiord any information on the subject, it is 
more thau probable that he was influenced 
, by the reports wMch must have reached him 
of the wealth and magnificence of Paliborthra, 
the Indian Babylon, reported to excel in 
wealth and power the Assyrian capital, the 
seat of the great monarch of Magada of 
the royal lunar race, whose sway extended over 
all the Indian peninsnla, and who could bring 
into the field six hnudred thousand infantry, 
thirty thousand cavalry, and nine thousand 
elephants. 

It must have been observed that since his 
approach to the Oxus, Alexander had to 
maintain a series of wefl-contested struggles 
to the day on which he pitched liia tents on 
tile b^Luka of the Hyphasis, The re bv stance 
of the Sogdiana "was the prelude to many a 
perilous conflict, and in his recent engage¬ 
ments his losses w^ere severe. It is true that 
from h i s e onqu ore d province s con ti nge n t s daily 
arrived to swell his diminished troops, and 
provisions and money to supply their wants, 
but now every day's march in advance added 
to the number of the disaffected ti'ibutariee in 
the rear, and removed him farther from those 
more reliable and kindred supplies from the 
Ionian cities, the Greek confederates, and his 
hereditary kingdom of Maeedon* Before the 
Macedonian army lay nations reputed to be 
brave, well supplied, and prepared* Enough 
had been done for glory, honours, personal 
distinctions and competence, and therefore 
general discontent pervaded all ranks that 
his veterans should be jeopardized to gra¬ 
tify an ambition which seemed to he in¬ 
satiable, and to seek an endless repetition of 
barren victories* The part of Inffia already 
conquered had not yielded those incalculahle 
stores of gold, the promised acquisition of 
which had inflamed the cupidity of the troops 
on their first approach; nor did they find all 
the portable luxuries wkich many-tongued 
rumour had reported in their far Western 
homes would recompense their toil when they 
had once crossed the Indus, Rich as was the 
Indian soil, its people were simple, frugal, 
brave, and patriotic. However long these 
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olemenls had been fementmg, it was on the 
banks of the Hyphasis they had their first 
ebullition. The discontent of the toil-worn 
veterans w^as aggravated during the passing 
campaign by the constant torrents of rain 
which deluged them, and most of them were 
worn.ont with wounds, fatigue^ and privations. 

Frequent meetings were held in the camp, 
and the numbers which thronged them, and 
approved of- the outspoken dissatisfaction of 
the bolder men, showed to what an extent 
and how deeply the minds of the soldiers 
were agitated. The propriety of resisting 
every attempt to induce them to cross the 
Hyp basis, even tliough Alexander himself 
should lead the way, was generally and sternly 
advocated* 

These proceedings failed not soon to reach 
the ears of the king, and to excite those ap- 
prehensions they were caledated to suggest. 
Fearing the contagion might extend, and 
the discontent result in active sedition, he 
resolved, with his usual foresight and promp¬ 
titude, to sunmion a council of his command¬ 
ing officers, to express to them his opinions, 
and elicit theirs. 

Having minutely recapitulated the extent 
and nature of his conquests, he assured them 
that he recognised no limits to the labours of 
a high-spirited man, hut the failure of ade¬ 
quate ohjects. He assured them that they 
were not then far from the Ganges and the 
Eastern Ocean; and this he ventured to 
assert was not far from the Hyrcanian Sea, 
for the great ocean surrounded the w^hole 
earth, and the Indian Gulf flows into tlie 
Persian, and the Hyicauian into the Indian, 
That from the Persian Gulf his fleet would 
carry their arms round Africa as far as the 
pillars of Hercules, and subject that continent 
w I til in the pillars of Hercules, and thus the 
boundaries of his empire would be coextensive 
with those with which the Deity had encircled 
the globe. He added his fears that the inter¬ 
ruption of the prosecution of his scheme would 
stimulate peoples lately subdued to revolt 
He favourably contrasted his labours witli 
those of his most illnstrious predecessors, aud 
referred to his share of the dangers; re¬ 
counted the liberality with which the terri¬ 
tories conquered and the treasures acquired had 
been distributed to them; and, in conclusion, 
appealed to Jupiter to witness his solemn 
promise that when all Asia bad been con¬ 
quered he would not only satisfy the wishes 


0^6 

hut exceed the expectations of every indi¬ 
vidual. 

Tliis enthusiastic appeal did not produce 
the results which it was calculated to realize 
when addressed to the bravest of men. The 
disaffection of the troops was appealed to; 
the severe losses which had thinned the 
Haeedonian ranks; the few of them that 
survived; the yearnings of these to revisit 
their native land, to behold once more their 
wives, their children, and homes. The king 
had failed. The gods ^vere consulted; the 
omens coiiepived with the stubhom ies(dve of 
the army, and Alexander at length yielded a 
reluctant assent. Such is the story told by 
his own historians. It is to be regretted 
that no Indian version of it is Ivnown to ns. 

Before closing this eventful period of Indian 
history there is a passage of Alexander's 
speech—namely, the geographical—whicli 
demands a few ohservatious. 

Amongst his other qualities, as has been 
remarked by an historian of India, he was 
animated wdtli an ardent thirst for know¬ 
ledge. To gratily this was obviously one of 
the objects he proposed to himself. He had 
now reached, as he supposed, nearly the limits 
of the world. On the hanks of the Butlej he 
considered that he was vciy convenient to the 
Ganges and to the great Eastern ocean, which 
surrounds the whole earth, and that the Hyr- 
canian Bea (the Caspian) wm connected with 
this ocean on one side, the Persian Gulf on 
the other; that after he had subdued all the 
nations which lay before liim to the eastward 
towards the ocean, and northward towards 
the Caspian, he would be enabled to proceed 
by water first to the Persian Gulf, then round 
Lybia to the pillars of Hercules, and thence 
back through Lybia, and included all Asia as 
part of the Macedonian empire* It is also 
worthy of remark that while Alexander made 
so Eerioiia an error in limiting the extent of 
Eastern Asia , the Ptolemaic geography, re¬ 
cognised in the time of Oolumbus, fell into 
an error not less in the opposite direetion, 
stretching too far to the east; and it w^as to 
this miscouception we owe the discovery of 
the new world, Columbus having projected 
his voyage of circumnavigation from Western 
Europe in the expectation of coming to the 
eastern coast of Asia from the west, aud after 
no great length of voyage. 

* Grote*s Ilkiori/ af vol. sdi. p. a]2. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 
THK RETU31X OP ALEXANBEll. 


Three days were spent by Alexander lu soli¬ 
tary seclusion, as was bis habit when greatly 
agitated, before lie announced to bis troops 
that he had changed Ins resolve in deference 
to their united remonstrances. During this 
interval liis most intimate friends were 
excluded from liis presence. Arrian states 
that the king expected that some change 
of mind would happen amongst his sol¬ 
diery, and that they might yet be pre¬ 
vailed upon to accede to Ms wishes; but per¬ 
ceiving no manifestation of such a change^—' 
on the contrary, that a sullen silence still pre¬ 
vailed, that they were more and more exas¬ 
perated against him, and fixed in their deter¬ 
minations—he had it proclaimed that sacrifiee 
should be offered, and the gods consulted. 
This was accordingly done, and the diviners 
announced that the victims showed omens 
entirely adverse to the passage of the Ilydas- 
pes {Jiielnm). Me then called together the 
oldest of Ills oflicers and the most confidential 
of his intimates, and through them announced 
to the army the nnfavoui'able state of the 
auspices, that he submitted to the will of the 
fates, and gave immediate orders for return, 
to the entire satisfaction of the army.^ Grote 
rein arks that the fact that Alexander, under 
all this insuperable repugnance of the soldiers, 
still offered sacrifice preliminary to crossing 
the river, is a curious illustration of his cha¬ 
racter. 

To perpetuate the limits of his Eastern 
conquests, he ordered twelve altars to be 
erected, built of hewn stoiie,f equal in height, 
to so many fortified towers on the western 
hank of the river. On these gigantic altars 
he offered sacrifices with due solemnity, wliich 
were followed with the customary festivities 
and gymnastic and equestrian exercises. 

To consider the probable results of this 
forced (If such it were) return of Alexander 
would be suggestive of interesting speculations; 
but whether such speculations are objects of 
legitimate historical consideration would be as 
debateable a subject* and also whether the 
consequent extension of commerce, with geo¬ 
graphical knowledge and the imposition of 
Macedonian polity and Greek literature and 
art, would compensate for the subversion of 
Indian independence and civilization. 

Having committed all the territories west 

* Aman, -^Hexander's v. c. ssviii. 

t Cartius, b. x, c. iti. xh. 


of the Hydaspes (fllielum) to the government 
of Poriis, he returned, and recrossed the Ily- 
drastes and Acesines, and arrived at the Hy- 
daspes, near the point where he first passed. 
The two new cities which he had directed to 
be built, as prcvionsly stated,—nanielj^, Bnce- 
phala and Xicaaa,—had suffered seriously from 
the rains and the overflowing of the river, suf- 
ficient allowance not having been made for ifs 
rising. These rvere now repaired, and expe¬ 
rience suggestedthe adoption of precautions to 
save them from such disasters. At this jiuicture 
Areaces, governor of one the configuons pro¬ 
vinces, and brother to Abisares, waited njioii 
Alexander, and, amongst other presents, 
brought thirty elephants. Abisares was re¬ 
ceived into favomv and the amount of tribute 
which he was to pay arranged. Alexander 
also liere received a large reinforcement botli 
of cavah'y and infantry forwarded to him 
from Europe, together with twenty-five 
thousand new panoplies and a large stock 
of medicines. Had he been thus strength¬ 
ened during the hesitation of liis troo})9 on 
the Hyphasis, it is very ])robahle liis advance 
to the Gauges w ould not have been diverted. 
For these, his veterans, and what auxiiiariea Ms 
tributaries Torus and Taxiles could supply, 
he had ample as well as novel employment in 
collecting the materials for and constructing 
a fleet to transport his army down the Hy- 
daspea, and afterwards to the mouth of the 
Indns. During the whole of tlie summer 
months they were engaged in these prepara¬ 
tions. The timber w'as found in the moun¬ 
tain forests through winch the river descends 
into the plain, and consisted, according to 
ytrabo, of firs, iiines, cedars, and a variety of 
other trees fit for sbipbiiilding,* By the early 
part of Xovenaber a fleet of two thousand 
boats, of various sizes, were ready. The 
rowers and pilots "were carefully selected 
from the Phcenicians, Cariatis, Cyprians, and 
Egyptians, who followed bis army, and were 
skilled in armors. 

His forces he divided into four divisions: 
Craterus led one along the right bank; He- 
phiestion led another, constituted of the best 
men and largest number, with two hundred 
elephants, along the left bank; Kearclius, 
who wrote an account of the voyage, of wliicli 
an epitome is preserved by Arrian, com¬ 
manded the river fleet, on board of which was 

'* Strabo, b. xv, c, i. s. 29. 
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Alexander himself; and Philip, governor of 
a province beyond the Indus, was ordered to 
follow with all his forces. 

When all the preparationa had been com¬ 
pleted, sacrifices w’ere offered to the mavitime 
deities; and Alexander, standing on the prow 
of his own ship, poured from a golden cup a 
libation into the stream of the Hydaspes, and 
invoiced the deities of the Indian rivers Icnown 
to him. These were rites exceedingly accej}!- 
able to the Hindoos as well as Greeks, and there 
is little doubt, as the Greek writers relate, 
wdien the vessels gave their canvas to the 
breeze, their departure was hailed by the en- 
thusiaatio greetings of the Indians of Ence¬ 
phala and Nicsea, and that they accompanied 
their progress to a great distance, rushing in 
dense eroivds to the edge of the banks, and 
demonstrating the intensity as well as the 
sincerity of their joy by wild chants and 
dances. The fleet pursued its course, slow ly 
down the river, to w^here the Hydaspes unites 
its waters wotli those of the Acesinee, the 
Hydraotes, and the Hyphasis, and all dis¬ 
charge their confluent tributaries to swell 
the stream of the majestic Indus, In the 
month of November, B,c, 326, the fleet sailed, 
and reached, nine months after, in the August 
followdng, the mouth of the river and the 
Indian Ocean, This voyage was not per¬ 
formed without its interesting incidents; 
indeed, it was diversified by very active and 
important military operations on both sides of 
the river, of which Alexander was not, it may 
be concluded, an indifferent nor a quiescent 
spectator. He repeatedly disembarked to 
impose his yoke on all who bad not made 
voluntary submission. He regulated the 
movements of tlie three divisions pursuing 
the land route. Of those who made resist¬ 
ance tlie most formidable, by far, ivere the 
Malli and Oxydracae tribes, who had hitherto 
mamtained their independence, and w'ere 
now making preparations to defend it. 
The Malli occupied the tract of country 
which extends betw^een the Aeesines (Asikni), 
and the Hydraotes (Ravee), and constituting 
tlie south part of the district now known 
as the Punjanb, Their Btronghold is sup¬ 
posed to have been the modern city of 
Moultan,* ^^"ant of cordial nnion, a curse 
that has blighted many a good cause, weak¬ 
ened and defeated their purpose. They at 
first decided on co-operation, and the plan 
agreed upon -was, for the Malli to send their 
warriors lower down into the country of the 
Oxydraese, and there to make a decided stand ; 
the Malli relied on the natural advantages 

* Williams" of Ih.ran^er; Grote"s qf 
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of their own country, and thought they had 
nothing to apprehend from a lateral attack, 
as they were separated from the river by a 
great extent of desert. 

On the eighth day after its departure, the 
fleet had reached the confluence of the 11 y- 
daspes and Aeesines. Hither Craterus and 
Hephsestion had been directed to march, and 
arrived when Alexander had decided on his 
expedition against the Malli, The elephants 
were ferried over, and placed under the care 
of Craterus, and he was commanded to proceed 
along the right bank of the Aeesines; the re¬ 
maining troops were divided into three corps. 
Uephasstion, with one division, commenced 
his march five days before Alexander; and 
Ptolemy was ordered to remain with another 
for three days after he had started,^ These 
dispositions were made with the design that 
Ptolemy's troops should intercept and cut off 
those who fled to the front, and Hepha^stion's 
those who fled to the rear. The different divi¬ 
sions had commenced to reunite at tlie con- 
fl u en c e o f the Hy d rnote s and Acesi n es, i t h 

a select cohort of horse and foot, Alex¬ 
ander proceeded from the left bank of the 
river Aeesines to cross the intervening desert, 
and on the ^vestern confines of it he an'ivcd 
at a email stream which separated him Irom 
the territory of the MalH, Here he eu- 
camped, and allowed his men to take repose 
and refreshnienta. Before they marched he 
commanded that each should provide^ himself 
with water. They then pursued their journey, 
during the remainder of the day and the en¬ 
tire of the night, and as the davm broke he 
found himself before one of the Mallian cities. 
The inhabitants were completely tal^en by 
surprise; tlicy had entertained no apprehen¬ 
sions of an attack from that side of the bleak 
desert. Several of them wore outside tlie walls 
pursuing their daily employments. These 
having been easily captured or destroyed 
in their defenceless condition, he then sur¬ 
rounded the city with his cavalry, and awaited 
thearrival of the infantry, wlio were following. 
In the meantime he dispatched Perdiccas 
with some troops to another city of the klalli, 
within whose w^alls a great body of the 
Indians had fled for shelter; he had strict 
orders not to attempt to storm the place, but 
to confine himself to preventing the escape of 
aiiv one wdio might alarm tlie country before 
he" himself had arrived. The defences of 
the city which he first approached, after a 
smart resistance, were carried, and shortly 
after a strongly-fortifiod castle, erected on an 
eminence, w as forced, and, its defenders, to the 
number of two thousand, were put to tlie 
sv\orcL Tlie Malli w^ere taken entirely Ijv 
surprise : the rapidity with which Alexander 
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had performed liis forced marcli cf over 
twenty-five miles across the desert, liad de¬ 
ranged their plans, and their wanlors were ab ¬ 
sent on some duty when the enemy appeared. 
The consequence was, that Perdiccas found 
the city against whieh he wag sent ahan- 
doned and dismantled ; and all the others, on 
the approach of the Jilacedonlans, were simi¬ 
larly left to their fury. The inhahitanta either 
fled beyond the Hydaspeg, or songht the 
shelter of the dense jungles with which the 
laarshy hanks of the river w^ere lined. 

Having allowed his troops a brief respite 
from toil, Alexander set forward, and directed 
hie course to the Hydraotes, and march¬ 
ing all night reached it early in the day, 
ns some parties of the Malli w^ere preparing 
to cross over. These he attacked, and slew 
many of them. He then passed the river, 
and found that several thousands had sought 
refuge there; vast numbers of these were 
slain and many taken prisoners, indeed, 
all who refused to surrender were put to 
tlie sword. The main body made good its 
escape into a city favourably situated for 
defence and strongly fortified. They were, 
however, unable to resist the assault of their 
enemies, the place was stormed and the gar¬ 
rison captured. Alexander then led his army 
against a city of tlie Brachmaus,” evidently 
BraliTOine. It is not possible to say whether 
all the inliabitauts of this town were Brah¬ 
mins, or whether it was the property of that 
predominant class. It is recorded that they 
made a noble defence. When their walls 
were undermined, and themselves galled by 
the darts of the Macedonians, they retreated 
from the city, and betook themselves to the 
citadel. The first body of assailants who ap¬ 
proached they bravely opposed, and auceess- 
fnlly repulsed, slaying twenty-five of tliem 
—this number of slain the Greeks admit. 
The citadel was so bravely defended that Alex¬ 
ander, who led the storming party, was the first 
to mount the scaling ladder, and was for a 
time the sole IMacedonian ocenpant, till, as 
Arrian states, “ his soldiers, ashamed of their 
backwardness, one after smother climbed over 
the wad.”* Thus was it at length wou, and, 
when all hope was lost, the Indians set fire to 
their own houses and perished in the flames. 
Five thousand of them are reported to have 
fallen dnring the siege; and so great, says 
the historian, was their valour, that very few 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Having afforded another day's rest to his 
wearied troops, a detachment ivas sent to scour 
the jungles, and to put indiscriminately to the 
sword all who refused to surrender. These 
orders were rapidly executed, Williams 
* h, v, c, viiL 


thinks it probable that it was in these jungles 
Peithon killed the largest snake which tho 
Macedonians saw in India. It w^as twenty- 
four feet long, and although this is a small eiKe 
for a boa-constrictor, it 'waa a monster to 
%vbich the Greeks Imd seen nothing giiuikr, 
as the marahes of Lerna and the borders of 
the lake Oopais liad, since the heroic days, 
ceased to teem ivith these enormous reptiles. 
But the Indians assured them that serpents of 
far greater magnitude ’were to be seen,* Ac¬ 
cording to Onesicritiis, quoted by Strabo, the 
I ambassadors that came from Abi.sares to 
Alexander reported that he kept two serpeuts, 
one eighty and the other one hundred and 
forty cubits long. It bas been also noticed 
as a curious circumstance that the Mace do- 
niaas did not see a Bengal tiger, although in 
modern days his ravages are very destructive 
between Gujerat and the lower Indus. They 
saw his skin, and heard some exaggerated 
reports respecting his sis^e, strength, and fero¬ 
city. It is a fair inference from his non- 
appenranee lu the v'ales of the Indus and its 
tributaries, that the natives of these regions 
were, at the period of the Macedonian in¬ 
vasion, more powerful, populous, and warlike 
than in onr days, 

Alexander next led his forces against the 
chief city of the hlaHi, in which that warlike 
people, he heard^ had concentrated, for better 
security, all ■who had abandoned the other 
cities. On his approach he found this to’wn 
also had been evacuated, and that the in¬ 
habitants having crossed the Hydraotes, had 
dra’^^Ti up their forces on its hanks to dispute 
his passage. He did not hesitate, he in¬ 
trepidly entered the river with the body of 
horse he led, altboughthebankwMch the Mahi 
occupied was precipitous and the ascent steep 
andhassardoug; his horse were folio wed and sup¬ 
ported by the loot. The Indians, seeing him 
ill the middle of the cnrreiit, retired hastily 
and in good order from the bank, and were 
followed by Alexander, As soon as the 
MaUi perceived that their pursuers consisted 
merely of a party of horse, they faced about 
and stood their ground, prepared for battle. 
Their force is stated to have been fifty 
thousand. Alexander having been joined by 
his reseives, the Indians declined an engage¬ 
ment, and retired into one of their fortified 
cities. He then pitched his tents beneath 
their walls, and resolved to besiege them in 
regular form. The late hour of the day, the 
fatigue of a long march and of crossing the 
river, induced him to defer any further pro¬ 
ceedings till the next day, when his troops 
would have been cheered by rest and re¬ 
freshment. 

Williatns* cf Jlempder^ p. 267* 
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Next mormng Ms army was formed into 
two divisions. Perdiccas led oee ■ the other 
was led by himself in person* A fierce attack 
was conjointly made on the walls ; and when 
the Indians were nnable to resist its forcCj 
they gave way and retired into the citadel. 
Alexander made an impetaous assault on one 
of the gateSj burst it open, and took posses¬ 
sion a considerable time before Perdiecaa 
effected an entry. As soon as the latter had 
mounted the battlements^ he perceived, from 
their being evacuated, that the city was 
already taken. Not so the citadel. To this 
the besieged had retired, resolved to de¬ 
fend it to the last extremity. The Mace¬ 
donians essayed, some to undermine the walls, 
others to scale them; and the latter force endea¬ 
voured, in every possible position, to fix their 
ladders, with the determination of storming 
the place. Ardent and daringly impetuous, 
at all times, in action, Alexander appears to 
have acted with far more reckless daring 
since he had retired from the Hyphasis, than 
he ever before exhibited. There was no peril 
which he did not risk. Was it liis chagrin at 
the interruption of his contemplated designs, 
or liis anxiety to convince his insubordinate 
troops that each individual of them valued 
Ms personal safety more than he did, or a 
frantic indulgence in those stimulants which 
at no distant period hastened his end—per¬ 
haps it was a combination of all—^that super¬ 
induced that morbid exeitement which ho 
latterly so com taut! y manifested, and which 
exposed him to so many otherwise unaccount¬ 
able dangers ? The ardour of tlic troops, sliown 
in the success which had already favoured 
them, appears to have been frigidity itself to 
the fierce spirit of Alexander, Not brooking 
ench—to iiim—slow proceedings, he snatched 
a ladder from one of the soldiers, applied it to 
the wall, and covering himself with his shield, 
rapidly gained the summit. Three of his 
faithful friends v.^ere at his side in an in¬ 
stant. Alexander, in personal conflict, liiiried 
headlong into the citadel the astonished 
soldiers who attempted to resist liis ingress, 
and with tlie qiuekmess of lightning cleared 
hia way. The targeteers, in their eagerness 
to succour their royal master, crowded the 
ladders, these snapped beneath the pressure, 
not onlyliurhng them to the ground, but ob¬ 
structing the ascent of others* In the mean¬ 
time, Alexander, all but alone, conspicuous 
hv bis armour, stood as a mark for the 
Indians—^but none had the hardihood to 
confront him—recognized by every one. The 
imminent danger in which lie stood sug¬ 
gested a hold resolve; he leaped from the 
ivall into the citadel, conjecturing that so 
startling a feat would confound the enemy, or 


that his death would be more gloilous, fight¬ 
ing in the midst of his foes. \\ hen inside, 
he placed Ms back against the wall; some of 
his assailants ho slew with lilg sword, and 
amongst the first the Indian commander. 
Thus fighting he struck such terror into them 
that none dared approach, but all from a dis¬ 
tance endeavoured to dispatch him vdtli their 
darts and such other missiles as they could 
command* The three who ascended, as 
stated, before the ladders broke, leaped with 
liim from the walls and fought like heroes to 
save their king. Ahreas* one of them, tell 
dead, strnclc wdth an arrow. Alexander's 
breastplate ^vas pierced by another, and so 
serious a wound inflicted in the breast, that 
Ptolemy states, such was the effusion of 
blood, it was for some time considered fatal. 
Though he Btiil valiantly defended himself, 
he was at length seized with a dizziness in 
the head and chillness through hia limbs, and 
fell forward on his aliield. His two surviving 
companions, struggling to protect him, were 
seriously wounded. The excitement outside 
the walls was intense in consequence of the 
imminent peril of the king in the hands of Ma 
foes, and the means of scaling the walls being 
destroyed. At lengtl}, by the combined aid 
of iron pina driven into the w-alls, and by 
some of the soldiers mounting on the shoulders 
of others, the top was gained. The gate 
was shortly after tbreed, soon a rampart of hia 
devoted soldiers was formed round his pros* 
trate body; andthiis was he saved from fiirthei' 
peril. 

Frightful wa& the carnage made amongst 
the brave Malli; every man, woman, and child 
that fell into the hands of the Macedonians 
was mercilessly butchered. Alexander was 
borne away on a shield, and very little hope.s 
eutertuined of his recovery* 

WTiile the king's life w as still in danger a 
report reached the cam[i, whence he had set 
out on this expedition, tliat lie was dead. 
The alarm which this produced was intense 
and general, and only equalled by regret for 
a prince to whom they were so devotedly 
attached. The camp was one scene of lamen¬ 
tation as the rumour flew from mouth to 
moutli. Wlien the first agony of sorrow had 
subsided, then eueeeeded feelings of perplexity 
and despondence. Who would succeed to 
the command of the army where many had 
equal claims, but none paramount? Who 
"was qualified to conduct tliem, when the 
master spirit w^as no niorci through so many 
fierce and warlike nations, several of whom 
had never experienced the prowess of the 
Macedonian soldiery, and wdio, in all pro- 
habihty, w^ould fight, determinedly,for the pre¬ 
servation of their independence. Others, only 
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roo aimouis to avail themselves of any spe¬ 
cious opportunity to cast oft a foreign yoko^ 
would eoRsider that the death of Alexander 
released them from all fear. Besides, they 
were apprehensive of the obstacles they had 
to encounter in traversing countries so ex¬ 
tensive and diversifted, intersected with rivers 
as formidahle, perhaps^ as those they had bo 
recently met with, Tliese considerations 
produced the most profound sensation amongst 
all grades of the army. They were almost 
driven to despair. Indeed, every danger was 
exaggerated in the absence of tlieir king. 
Whcji correct intelligence was at length con¬ 
veyed to the camp, tlm messengers were not 
credited: even when letters came announcing 
liis intended arrival amongst them in a very 
short time, tlie news was pronounced a]m- 
crypliai, and suspected to be the eoutri^^ance 
of his body-guards and liis generals, to quiet 
the universal feeling of dissatisfactiou. 

Fearful that this state of unceitaiuty might 
lead to very serious results, and perhaps 
eventuate in an insuiTectiou, the moment lie 
felt that the state of his healtli would justify 
his removal, Alexander ordered that lie should 
he conveyed to the banks of the Ilydi'aotes, 
and thence by water to Lis camp. On his 
approach he gave directions that the cover 
of his royal pavilion should he hoisted upon 
the poop of the vessel, to be seen by the whole 
army, Tli e s e dem on s tra tion s failed to r emovc 
the general incredulity. It was only when 
passing before their eyes, and be extended his 
right hand to salute his faithful followers, that 
confidence was restored, and the whole army 
felt that their living king, and not his lifeless 
body, %vaa nearing the place of debarkation. 
A simultaneous shout of joy pealed along 
the expectant groups that crowded to bid him 
welcome, Some with hands extended to 
heaven poured forth their thanksgivings for 
his recovery. Others, under the influence of 
the sudden transition from grief to joy, melted 
into tears. He declined the attentions of his 
retinue, wlio wished to convey him to his 
quarters in Ills litter; he ordered Ins horse 
to he brought, and having mounted, he rode 
through the ranlcs, receiving as he passed the 
joyous acclamations of the whole army, the 
banks and neighbouring w'oods echoing withtlie 
sound. Before he entered his tent he leaped 
from his horse, and showed hi ms elf on foot, to as¬ 
sure them of his recovered strength and liealth. 
The Main and OxydracEc both sent am¬ 
bassadors to present their submission, and to 
tender to him the government of their nations: 
the Main soliciting pardon foi' their resistance, 
the Oxydracie for their tardy surrender, and 
to profess their obedience to him. They 
thought themselves not unworthy of his con- 
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sideration, because, like other free nations, 
they had a strong desire of living according 
to their own laws, wliich liberty, they arc re¬ 
ported to have told him, they !iad enjoyed, free 
and unmolested, from the time that Bacchus 
conquered India to that day. As they under¬ 
stood that he was also the offspring of a god, 
if it W'ere his pleasure they would accept a 
satrap of his selection, pay whatever tribute 
he thought proper to impose, and surrender 
to him as many hostages as he would require. 
From the Idalli he exacted no further con¬ 
cessions; the loss they had previously sus¬ 
tained he considered sufficient to ensure their 
future obedience* From the Oxydracce he 
demanded one thousand hostages, the bravest 
and noblest of their nation, whom he said he 
would detain or use as soldiers till he had 
conquered the rest of India. These were 
imineJiately sent, anti wuth them five hnii- 
tlrcd chariots of W'ar, until their charioteers. 
Over both nations he appointed Philip as 
satrap, and being gratified wuth the munifi¬ 
cent presents of the Oxydracm, be freely sent 
back to them tlieir hostages, and only reserved 
the chariots. 

While lie was under the cave of his medical 
men, and restrained from active operation, the 
army w'as employed in constructing more 
ships near the confluence of the Hydraotes 
(Bavee), and Acesines (Chenab), As soon as 
his health was sufficiently recruited he re¬ 
sumed hie voyage, having added to the strength 
of the land force on board, and sailed down 
the river slow-ly, to enable him to carry on 
more actively and efficiently his operations 
against the nations occupying both its banks, 
At the junction of the Acesines with tlie 
Indus {Pnngnuud), in the southein extremity 
of the Punjaub, Alexander ordered PJiilip to 
erect a new ci^y, with adequate doclcs and 
every accommodation for ship bnikling. His 
olq'ect in so doing w as to command the navi¬ 
gation, Here he was joined by Perdiccas, 
who, witli a part of the land force, had been 
engaged in the subjugation of the Abastani, 
or A vast lianas, an indepieudeiit tribe of 
Indians. He also received the submission of 
the Ossadians, and an accession to his fleet from 
the banks of the Acesines, Of a city built here 
for the cultivation and preservation of Indian 
eonimerce, not a vestige reinaius. Thirhval 
conjectures, or rather repeats a conjecture, that 
tlie small town of hlittun stands in its place, 
Alexander’s father-in-law, Oxyartes,paid him 
a visit during his sojourn here, probably, as 
Thirhval considers, to communicate to him 
the intelligence that a revolt had broken out 
among the Greeks settled in Bactria, and to 
report the misconduct of Tyriaspes, the satrap 
of ParopainisuB. The latter was deprived of 
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his governnient, which was bestowed on 
Oxyartes* Having no further need of so 
great a land force oai hoard, a large body, in¬ 
cluding all the Thracians, \vas left with Philip, 
and a considerable force with the elephants^ 
was disembarked on the left bank of tlie Indus 
to pursue tbeir course to the Delta. This route 
%vaB ludlciously selected, as the country pre^ 
sented few natural obstructions to their pro¬ 
gress, and it was imperative, for the preserva¬ 
tion of comniunicatioiij that the natives sliould 
he overawed. Alexander next reached the 
capital of the Sogdi,* and transformed it into a 
Greek colony, which lie named Alexandria. 
This touni he also supplied with an arsenal, 
and other comniercial conveniences, and re¬ 
fitted a part of his fleet there. The prince 
whose territories he next reached is by the 
classic ivriters naiued Miisicamis. This state 
was reported by them to be the richest, in 
wealth and natural productions, of all the In¬ 
dian nations visited by the Macedonians* The 
contemplation of its abundance filled Alex¬ 
ander with admiration. Burnes thinks that 
the traces of its capital are to be found in tlie 
ruins of Alore, four miles distant from Buk- 
kur, which tradition repeats w'as once the 
cliief city of a mighty kingdom, ruled by a 
Brahmin, who was slain by the Moslems in 
the seventh centuiy.t "'This description,” 
says Williams, suits well with the rich and 
well watered plains between the lower course 
of the Aral, the Arabis of Ptolemy, and the 
Indus. ]\Iusicanu3 and Oxycanus, the appel¬ 
lations of neighbouring chiefs, point probably 
to the names of the territories governed by 
these princea; as the word khdwti is constantly 
found, even to this day, on the lower Indus, 
such as Chuck-kawn,'^Kliawn-gur, and Gur- 
khawn, and other different compounda. Mu¬ 
sic anus, perhaps, might be probably described 
in the model’ll English fashion as the Bajah 
of IMoosh, and Oxycanus as the Bajah of 
Ouche.”^ JMusicanus was permitted to re- 

*So^diym tlie latigiiageof the country, signifies valley. 
This is why it r^:cllT 5 , 

t BiirueSj vol. i. p. CO. 

j These tiames are an etymological pizzlc, says the Bishop 
0 f St. Davi d's (JZ?j/0J7/ of Greecet voh vii. p. a S^ Tiote), tempt - 
iDg from the seeming Tcadtness of solution. Mr. ’Wiillajus 
thinks that they to t^e nttmee qf ftie territoriee 

g&eerned hp these princes^ heeaiise the word khawn is 
constantly found eeen to this day on the lower Indu^, so 
that Musicaiins aught be properly described m the Bajali 
of Jrfoosh, and Oxycanus as the Rajah of Ouche*^^ " 1 am 
surprised,” the bishop proceeds, “ to find that Ritter eo- 
tertaiued a similar opinioti* Do we not require Bome 
better evidence that the TuriisA title khan was in use 
before the time of Alexander on the lower Indus?” In 
tlie still existing obscurity in which the native Indian re¬ 
cords are immerged, the right reverend historian cannot 
expect fo obtain much information unless from’companions 
of Alexander, qf sc/int ‘leres m rise h^ore his itrne on the 
lower Indus. The objection he makes to the philological 
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tain the possession of his kingdom on con¬ 
dition that a fortress should he hnilt in the 
CUV, nnder the superintendence of Graterus, 
to he occupied by a klacedonian garrison. 
This precaution was taken, the situation being 
well fitted to command the surrounding conn- 
try* The next subjugation was the territory 
of Oxycanus. This prince was slain or taken 
prisoner* During this expedition, the Brah¬ 
mins, whose influence nnfoitimately for him 
was great, induced hlusicamis to make a 
patriotic effort to expel the impious invader, 
who, they said, had sacrilegiously dared to 
violate tbeir sacred soil with his impure foot¬ 
step. Peithon, with a auflicient force, was 
dispatched against him; defeat followed de¬ 
feat, patriotism fired by religious zeal failed. 
Tlieking and hisi^riests were crucified,—aeon - 
apieuous spectacle, and appalling warning to 
any of the adjacent states whose aspirations 
w^ere for independence. Alexander had neared 
the termiuiia of his Indian voyage, and was 
approaching the upper part of the Delta, where 
the Indus divides into two hranches of un¬ 
equal extent. The enclosed space was named 
Pattalene by the Greeks, from its chief city 
Pattala, a little below the point at which the 
stream divides, and in all probability not fiir 
from the modern town Hyderabad, llepbrcs- 
tion received orders to strongly fortify this 
place, wliich liad been evacuated by its inlia- 
bitanta on his approach, but these had been 
iiKluced to return. A citadel was erected, a 
harbour constructed, docks built sufficient to 
contain a large fleet, and wells dug, and other 
provisions made for the supx>ly of troops and 
travellers. Dr* Yiiicent considers that Alex¬ 
ander had conceived a plan of the commerce 
which was afterwards carried on from Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt to the Indian Ocean, and 
that this is capable of demonstration by his 
condnet after his arrival at Pattda. In liis 
passage down the Indus, he says, he had 
evidently marked that river as the eastern 
boundary of his empire \ he had built three 
cities, and founded two others on this line, 
and he was now preparing for the ostablisli- 
ment of Pattala, at the point of the division 
of tlie river, and planning other posts at its 
eastern and w^estern nioutlis. Droysen de¬ 
scribes Alexander's ohjeefe to have been 
nothing less than to facilitate the communi¬ 
cation between Pattala and the oast of India, 

solution, of the JifHcuUy bere hy Williains and RUtf i', 
is entirely f^rounded on the impiobabillty that khan h 
llirkiah. liad he knoivn as much of the CyUCf and of it.'^ 
close aftinity Ti'ith Sanscrit, as does the erudite nathor of 
Gomerf he would have been eoabkd to diacover, with little 
aearch, that Mu/ti a head chief, father of a clan, is to be 
found in a far older lauguage than the Turkish—in ilis 
matrixj in fact, a language too which has left its uomen- 
datiire in the IUbsI: as w ell as in tbe West. 
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and to open it ibr tlie earn vans from tlie 
countries on tbe Ganges^ and from the Deccan. 
Thiriwnl sees a great difficulty in believing 
either that Alexander had acquired sufficient 
information as to the geography of India to 
form such a plaUj or that he had the means of 
using it, and that liis view seems to have been 
con fined, for tbe time at least, to two points— 
the survey of the mouths of the ri ver, and of 
the Delta, and the establishment of commer¬ 
cial intercourse with tbe west.^ Tlie tw'o 
objections advanced ag«ainst Droysen do not 
appear to be well grounded, as it is well 
Icnowu that Alexander’s original design was 
to reach the Ganges, Its position, the pro¬ 
ductions on its banks, the commerce carried on 
upon its waters, he liad means of ascertaining 
ti'om the many pei'sons of station and informa¬ 
tion with whom he had communication in the 
several kingdoms lie had subdued. The con¬ 
dition of the Deccan he also must have kDown; 
and it is more than probable among nations, 
then, confessedly, in the same stage, at least, 
of civilization, as at present, that several of tbe 
towns laid waste by his troops were empo¬ 
riums of a large and an extensive commerce, 
and that among his objects in erecting so 
many new cities, not the least was to attract 
and engross the commerce *whicli, by their 
destruction, ivould be diverted to hia own. It 
must 3iot be forgotten, in addition, that the 
Indian caravans were no stx^angers to the 
monarcha of Persia and other western powers. 

As soon as the works at Pattala had made 
some advance, Alexander began his prepara¬ 
tions for his march homewards. Having no 
further occasion for so large a land force, as 
he apprehended no resistance on his 2 >rogress 
to the mouth of the Indus, he had previously 
ordered Craterus, with three brigades of heavy i 
infantry, some light troops, and the elephants, 
accompanied by the Macedonian invalids, to 
march west%vard through Arachosia and 
Drangiaua to Caramania, and in all proba¬ 
bility through the pass called Bokn by the 
moderns. He embarked late in the year 
325, in a squadron of his swiftest galleys, and 
sailed down the right arm of the river, while 
Leonnatus, in command of eight thousand in¬ 
fantry and one thousand cavalry, proceeded 
by land along the same side of the Delta, 
After encountering some difficulties produced 
by a smart gale, which, meeting the rapid 
current of the Indus, caused a swell, he for 
the first time came in sight of the Indian 
Ocean. The ebbing and flowing of the tides, 
by their fury, created, much surprise and 
alarm to men hitherto acquainted only -with 
the comparatively placid waters of the inland 
seas, or those convenient to the southern 
* Thirlwai’s qf Greece, vol. vh. p. 55. 


and eastern shores of Europe. Having 
^mssed the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
put out to the open sea, that he migld 
survey whether any land lay to the south, 
He then returned to Pattala to convince 
bimself that the orders ho had given wore 
faithfully executed. He found the for¬ 
tifications of the citadel completed, and Pei- 
thon arrived wdth a very satisfactory report 
of what lie had done. The works of the 
harbour W'Cre yet unfinished; tbe time at his 
disposal till their completion he appropriated 
to the exploration of the left arm of tbe 
Indus. He found that here the stream ex¬ 
panded into a broad gulf, wdiicli he at once 
concluded w’oiiM make a safe and capacious 
ns.V{\l station. He bad docks constructed, 
and magazines, in ivbieh he stored four 
months’ provisions, and left a garrison suffi¬ 
cient for its protection. The home-bound 
fleet, entrusted to the command of Nearchiis, 
was awaiting the arrival of a more propitious 
season. Tlie recent observations made in 
the Indian Ocean, and the fact that it was 
boundless, of wbicb three days' sail convinced 
iiim, led to tbe conclusion that no land inter¬ 
vened betw^een the mouth of the Indns and 
the Persian Gulf. Were the correctness of this 
speculation confirmed by actual survey, a new 
road W'Ould be opened for facile intercourse 
between tbe eastern and the western portions 
of his dominions both for commercial en terprise, 
and for all strategic purposes. Here wei'e 
the means for consolidating a mighty and far- 
speading empire. To expose Search us, after 
his invaluable services, to the perils of this 
voyage, Alexander was, or pretended to be, 
adverse. With such great and enlightened 
objects in view, as he here gets credit for, it 
is not too much to say that to this officer’s 
experience he was anxious to entrust it. It 
is stated that he consulted him as to who was 
best qualified to lead the fleet home. When 
he is found himself in tbe command, it may 
be fairly presumed, lie proffered hia services 
to his sovereign, Thirhval is justified in 
suspecting the reluctance which Alexander 
is said to have expressed, to permit so valued 
a friend to embark on go perilous an adven¬ 
ture; and that be desired the offer should be 
freely made hy Kearehus for the sake of the 
confidence with which it would inspire those 
who vrere placed under his orders. 

Some surprise has been expressed that 
there do not survive throughout India his¬ 
torical evidencee or traditions of the Mace¬ 
donian invasion. That there should not, 
would be by no means extraordinary, con¬ 
sidering Imjw small a portion of the peninsula 
was affected, and how transitory was the 
imposition of the foreign rule. In the 
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archives of some of the princes of the north¬ 
western province3j howevei'j some records of 
it may yet he found; as also in the recent 
accumulation of coinSj not alone in Bactria, 
hut within the couftnes of India; and in the 
relics of discovered rtiinSj such as those of 
the ancient city of Brahminahad^ which may 
reward their explorers with further and more 
elucidatory evidence than even the " glass and 
glazed earthenware/^ formed upon Greek 
modelsj which, as has been previously re¬ 
marked,* will possibly throw light upon the 
interval between the Greek and Mohamme¬ 
dan periods of Indian history. Some tradi¬ 
tional knowledge of Alexander's invasion of 
India is preserved in the nor them provinces 
there is also a race of rajahs claiming descent 
from Ponia. Among the mhahitants of 
Kaffiristan—still terra' mco^nita^sis also 
among those of Badakslian, on the other or 
northern side of the Hindoo Koosh, there 
exist traditions of Alexander, and a sort of 
belief that they themselves are descended 
from his soldiers. J A seid, avIio was a pro¬ 
fessor of theology in the city of Tatta, and 
looked upon by the Indians as a good his¬ 
torian, asked Captain Hamilton whether in his 
country he had ever heard of Alexander the 
Great, Th e c aptain replie d i n the affirmative, 
and mentioned the victory he gained o'ver 
Porus as a proof of it. The seid then said, 
that according to their historians, Shah Ha- 
Bander§ made w’ar upon Porus, and that, 
being a great magician, lie by his art collected 
above a million "svild geese, wdiieh carried his 
army over the river ; and that they also 
relate that Porus's elephants could not he 
brought to turn their heads towards the 
place wdiere Alexander was. [| The incident 
of the wild geese, falmlons as it is, is a verifi¬ 
cation of the fact that the historians referred 
to by the seid, alluded to tho transport of the 
Macedonian troops; for the reader will re- 
memhcT by what an ingenious and singular con - 
trivance that feat was accomplished, and how 
the white coverings of their tents were formed 
into hags and inflated. These w^ere, natu¬ 
rally enough, transformed into wild geese in 
the fables of a simple and oredulous people. 

The close of the month of Aiigust (a. c. 325) 
witnessed the completion of the preparations 
for the departure of both armaments. And in 
the following month Alexander set out and 
marched westward, through tlie territories of 
the Arabitse and the Orit®, and then through 

* Chap. viL p. 157. 

t Eohertson^s canecrntp^ IffAj 

p. 301, note riji. 

J Gfote^s Oreecej voL ^ii. p. 305. 

f The Mohammedan name Ibr Ajerander* 

I Hamilton’s J'few Amomd of the IniieSj rol. i* 
p. 127. Edinbni'i^h, 17^7. 


til e deserts of Gedro sia. P ura, the eapi tal o f th e 
latter, Avas sixty days' march distant from the 
Gouflnes of the Orltse. The incidents of the 
journey and voyage are interesting; hut having 
dismissed the Macedonian conqueror from 
Hindostan, his future career is alien to our 
purpose. 

The Macedonian episode in Indian history 
has been rather fully given, and an attempt 
made to trace the conqueror's approach to 
India from an early period of Ids Asiatic 
operations. The first impression made upon 
Jnm by the reputed wealth and power of 
that country, the stimulant furnished to push 
forward iu pursuit of the fugitive Darius, and 
Bubsequently of Bessiis, till in Bactria, he 
found himself in communicstion wdth Hindoo 
exiles as well as Hindoo mercenaries—all 
these incidents are links in a chain of conse¬ 
quence, individually and collectively depen¬ 
dent; and the most remote exercised, and 
perhaps still exercises, and w^iil exercise, an 
influence over India. The various stages of 
Alexander’s progress to the Indus are subjects 
not of vague curiosity. ^ The extension of 
British territory to the west of tlie Indus and 
advances towards Persia; the precautions 
that may be neceasitated, to repress the appe¬ 
tite for Asiatic acquisitions in thaf direction : 
the requirements w^liich, already, contemplate 
an electric communication through the valley 
of the Euphrates, may render the particulars 
detailed of Alexander's eastern progress not 
the least pertinent and important of tho pages of 
the history of the British empiiTo in the East. 

The rapidity \yith Avhich Alexander had 
passed through and from India, had not 
allowed sufficient time for the consolidation 
of his newly-acquired dominions; and though 
Ave perceive that he took able precautions to 
perpetuate them, the premature termination 
of his career, the dissensions and conflicts 
Avliich arose between his successors, the 
general insecurity, enepped asunder the ties 
Avhich could preserve together such a mass 
of incongruous components. India, though 
the most remote province, Avas in all pro¬ 
bability the first seriously affected. TIic 
detached garrisons left behind Avcrc but too 
eager to return home ; and had they unshed to 
remain, wdmt support had they to rest upon ? 
Those princes aa'Iio bent to the foreign 
yoke were the braA^est and the first of 
their race to resist the Macedonians. Their 
submission Avas a necessity, not a choice; and 
w^hen the death of Alexander AAas made 
kiiowm, they probably were the first to raise 
the standard of revolt If the Greeks AA-ere 
the JaAvins of the Hindoos they, after some 
years, are met with in Indian history merely 
as mercenaries. 
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III tlie partition of the empire, which fol¬ 
lowed Eioon after the death of Alexander, it ie 
evident that the Indian provinces, or those 
adjacent to them, were not considered the 
chief prizes; though their wealth and variety 
of productions should have made them the 
most desirable. That they were not so con¬ 
sidered can he explained only hy their dis¬ 
tance from the seat of government, the 
insecurity of tenure, and the difficulty to 
displace their governors, principally native 
princes, who owed merely a nominal alle¬ 
giance, Thus Taxiles was permitted to rule 
in India; Porus continued in his dominions; 
Oxyartes, in Paropamisus; while the southern 
provinces were committed to Peitlion; Babylo¬ 
nia, to Arc!ion; Blesopotamia, to Archelaus; 
and in the west, Ptolemy had obtained Egypt, 
Arabia, and Lyhia; Xearclnis, Pamphylia 
and Lycia; Leonnatus, Ilellespontine Plirygia; 
and Eumenes, Paphlagonia and Cappadocia : 
and in Europe, Macedonia and Greece, toge- 
ther with the western countries on the coast 
of the Adriatic, Tverc divided between Antl- 
pater and Oraterns, 

He who, of all the generals of Alexander, 
alone figures after his death in Indian histoi'y, 
Beleuciis, is not to be found amongst those 
who shared in the partition. The cause of 
this, perhaps, is to be found in tlie fact, that 
he was tlie friend and partisan of Perdiccas, 
who was then in the ascendant, and w%ns re¬ 
tained by him near his person. Though no 
sharer, as it appears in the satrapies, he was 
entrusted with the Chiliarchy, the appoint¬ 
ment bestowed on Perdiccas himself, This 
was a post of the highest importance, and, 
in the Persian court, was equivalent to 
that of prime-minister, or grand vizier of the 
whole empire. It was held by Alexander's 
great favourite Hephsection, to whom he 
would not permit a successor. In the con¬ 
tests for power which succeeded, Seleucns, it 
ia recorded, ’was obliged to abdicate tlie 
government of Babylon, but afterwards re¬ 
covered and subjected to his sway all the 
provinces beyond the Euplirates. This 
brought him in contact with Sandrocottus, or 
Chandragupta, the King of Magada, already 
mentioned among the rulers of that kingdom* 
History does not relate the circumstance 
which brought him into collision ivitli that 
prince. It is 1 i kely that Chaud ragupta w as 1 ed 
by the dissensions which involved the Greek 
chiefs in war, to assert his own independence, 
and perhaps to encroach upon territories 
which were subject to them. Indeed, it is 
alleged that under the specious pretext of 
enabling the Indians to shake off the yoke of 
the foreigners, he assembled au army of six 
hundred thousand men, and a prodigious 


number of elephants, and made himself master 
of India ; and that it was in order to recover 
the dominions thus appropriated, Seleueus 
marched over the Indus, and seeing the fov- 
midablo force at the command of the Indian, 
tlioughtit expedient to enter into terms of ami ty 
with liim, and not to hazard the force under 
' his command, which were better preserved to 
meet the storm which lie had to appreheud 
from the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
west, where Aiitigoniis and liis son Hemetrius, 
not satisfied witli having eompelled him to fly 
Ills satrapy of Babylon, were prosecuting war 
against his friends, and had recently ravaged 
Babylonia, Seleucns yielded the conquests 
he had inade, and to cement an alliance 
gave one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Indian. It is lu^obable that the concession of 
territory in eluded all that had been acquired 
by Alexander and himself cast of the Indus, 
and tiii that whicli lay between the upper 
Indus and the mountains. From Chandra- 
gnpta, among other presents, be received five 
Imndred elephants; and some, perhaps, if not 
all, of the hundred war chariots wTiich he had 
in his army^—contingents w^hich had no eniall 
influence in achieving shortly after the de- 
eieive battle of Ipsus, in wdiich his enemy 
Antigonus was slain, and his son obliged to 
fly. Chandragupta reigned, according to the 
Yarn Parana, twenty-four years, and ac¬ 
cording to the MaJiawcmsOj^ thirty-four; and 
as Professor BYilsoii calculates, ascended the 
throne about n. c. 313.* The last-mentioned 
authority asserts that this is the most im¬ 
portant name in all the lists of Indian kings, 
as it can scarcely be doubted that he is the 
Sandrocottus, oi', as A then feus writes more 
correctly, the Sandrocojdus of the Greek.?. 

Although from this time the power of the 
Greeks was no longer dominant in India, 
there is no donbt a commercial eommimicatioa 
was maintained between Syria and India. 
As Professor BVilsoii remarks—it ig 
certain that a number of very curious in¬ 
scriptions on columns and rocks by a Bud¬ 
dhist prince, in an ancient form of letter and in 
the Pali language, exists in India, and that 
some of them refer to Greeh princes, who can 
be no other than members of the Beleucidaii 
and Ptolemean dynasties, and are probably 
Antiochua the Great and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Syria and Egypt in the latter part of 
the third century before Christ/' Athenaeus 
states that Amithroeates, King of India, pro- 
babl)'' of the family of Sandracottus, wrote to 
Autiochus, one of Beleucns's descendants, to 
request that prince to send liim a quantity of 
sweet wine, dried figs, and a Greek sojihist, 
for which he offered to pay whatever might 
* Visk?m p. 471. 
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he demancletl of liiiiu Antiocliiis^ in answer to , 
\m letter^ iuformedlum tliathe w^oiild send him ] 
an abundant supply of figs and wine ; but that 
the laws of the Greeks did not permit him to 
sell a Greek sophist. The result of this corre¬ 
spondence has not been transmit ted to posterity. 

The references to India^ by the liLstorians 
of the Roman empire, are few, disjointed, and 
therefore not very important. From the time 
of Chandragnpta to the reign of Augustus, 
the Roman influence very partially operated 
on the eastern provinces of the Persian em¬ 
pire ; and probably more sliglitly still, on the 
realms beyond the Indus. In the reign of 
Augustus the Roman power had reached the 
zenith of its glory. In person, or by his 
generals, he had crushed all opposition at 
home and abroad. Suetonius relates that by 
the cliaracter he had thus AC<iuired, the Scy* 
thian and Indian nations, before known to 
the Romans only by report, sent ambassadors 
to court his friendsliip.* Orosius,-|- recording 
this cireumstanee, adds that the Indian 
envoys came from a prince called For us, and 
found Augustus in Spain. The object of 
their mission was to form an alliance. ^ Some 
considerable time having been spent in use¬ 
less negotiation, another embassy was dis¬ 
patched by Porus some years after to Au¬ 
gustus, whom they met at Bamos, for the final 
adjustment of affairs. Nicolas, of Damascus, 
saw these ambassadors, who, he says, were 
reduced to three, their companions having 
expired at Antiocli, from the fatigues of their 
w'earisome and protracted journey. According 
to him, they brought with theni^ a letter 
w'ritteu upon parchment or vellum, in Greek, 
intimating that Porus ruled over six hundred 
kings j that he highly valued Cmsar s friend¬ 
ship, and %vas ready to serve him, in every¬ 
thing reasonahle, to the extent of his po%Yer. 
The retinue of these ambassadors is described, 
and tlieir costume is that of the Hindoos. 
They wmre a sort of loose trowsers or draivers, 
and were perfumed with aromatic unguents. 
They were the bearers of preBents from their 
roval master. Amongst these were articles 
w’'hich the Indians alone would consider 
w'orthy of royal acceptance. Several vipers 
of large size, a serpent above fifteen feet long, 
a river tortoise nearly five, and a partridge 
larger tlian a vulture. They w^ere likewdse ac¬ 
companied by a Brahmin Zavinanochagas, wdio 
afterwards burnt himself at Athens, as Calanus 
bad done before at Pasargadsc.l Zarmanocha- 
gas is said to have destroyed himself in the 
* lives of the Cisssrs: An^iislus, chap. xxi. 
t Alfred the Great trausMcd this author. 

+ a great city of the &arly Persians, situated, 

according to the hest authorities, on the smaU river Cyrus, 
uo>v Knr, ia a plain on all sides SEurounded hy mountains. 

^—SiiiTH^s Geographical Dtciio^fOiy* 


height of his prosperity, to escape from future 
misfortune. He api>rcached the pile with a 
smiling coimteiianee, and hadupon his tomb the 
following inscription:—^^Here lies Zarmano- 
cliagaSj the Indian, of Bargosa,who voluntarily 
terminated his life in conformity with a custom 
prevalent among his countrymen. Pliny states 
that in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
Annius Plocamiis, a freedman, having farmed 
the customs of the Red Sea, "was, while sailing 
along tlie coast of Arabia, driven hy^ contrary 
winds into llippuros,* a port of Taprohane 
(Ceylon); liere he was entertained during a 
period of six months with the greatest hospita¬ 
lity. To liis royal host he gave an account of 
the powder and greatness of the Roman empire. 
Tlie liing examining the money which Ploca- 
nius Lad brought with him, observed that the 
denarii, though coined in differ cut places, 
were uniformly of the same w'ciglif. Tiiis 
circumstance gave him a high opinion of the 
integrity of the Romans, and induced him to 
send au embassy to Rome. The Ceylon em¬ 
bassy was composed of lour persons, the chief 
of whom was named Racliia6,‘j' a man of great 
influence in the island. The object of their 
mission w'as to establish nu alliance with 
the Romans. Pliny furnislies much of 
the information communicated by tiiese on 
their arri%"al. According to tlieir sta tern cuts 
Ceylon was then in a flourisliing condition, 
and the great probability is, that it was. 
Among other things, they told that there 
were five hundred towns in the island; that 
Palsiesimmidum, the capital, w'as so extremely 
populous that one part of it contained 200,000 
inhabitants, and that from an extensive lake, 
named Heqnisha, there flow ed two rivers, one 
called Cydara;:}; that it abounded in gold, 
silver, pearls, and all kinds of jew els. Dio¬ 
dorus tells a remarkable story which lias 
been generally lield to refer to Ce}don. Ac¬ 
cording to him, Jambulu8,thG eon of a mer¬ 
chant, on his way to the spice countries, w as 
taken prisoner by the Aithiopians, | and after 
a time, with one companion, placed in a boat, 
and left to his fate. Having been a long time 
at the mercy of the waves, he came to au island 
rich in all kiuds of natural productions, and 
5000 stadia round. Jambnlus stayed there 
seven years, and thence w^ent to Palibothra, 
the capital of Blagada, w'here he w'as w ell re- 

• may he identified vifli the modern Kudre^ 

mdai, 'vhkh has the same meaning in Sanscrit. 

f Kachia, Bajaih, or Raha. 

I Cydara, the Kuudara, or Kadambo of the 
or Great Mislor^ of Cefmi ; now Aripo. 'rranslated hy 
Tiirnoar. „ 

^ AilAi&pians. Herodotus (b. ui. p.' 94, vu. p. /O) 
mentioTis Aithiopians in Asia. It generally meant all the 
suuburnt, dark-complexioned races, and thus included liic 
pcoplca of Il iiidoefan. 
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ceived by the king, ’wlio is said to have been 
friendly to the Greeks-* Though the details 
of this voyage are fabulous^ yet the narrative 
seems to be founded on facts and points—as is 
well observed iu Smitlfa invaluable workj the 
Roman mid 6r^'ce^ GGograpJu /—to an early 
intercourse between the shores of eastern 
Africa and India* Theoplirastus in his Lif^ 
of Apollonkts T^ana^m, makes mention of 
two Indian kings, named Phraortes, to the 
court of the younger of whom Tyanaeua 
paid a visit iTo king is described as having, 
mider the tuition of his father, made gi’eat 
progress in Grecian literature, and subse¬ 
quently spent seven years with the Brahmins 
studying their philosophy. After Trajan 
had entirely subdued the liaci, a,i>, 105, and 
formed into a Roman province their territories, 
which contained what is now called the Banat 
of Temesvar, Hungary, east of the Thdss, the 
wdiole of Transylvania, the Buko win a, the south 
point of Gallicia, Molda\ia west of the Prutli, 
and the Avliole of Wallachia, and had subdued 
several nations in alliance with them, the 
fame of Ids conquests extended to the most 
distant regions of the eartli. Ambassadors 
AVere sent even from the remote India to con¬ 
gratulate him on the success of his arms, 
Eutropius records that he fitted out a fleet for 
an Indian expedition, and to ensure success 
had informed himself of the customs, strength, 
and manner of fighting of the inhabitants* 
Indeed, the Romans had the vanity to assert 
that India had been brought under their 
sway, and equally groundless was their 
claim to the conquest of Arabia, Aurelius 
Victor records that an embassy arrived in 
Rome from the Indians, stimulated by the 
reports which had reached them of the great 
wisdom, justice, and moderation, of Antoninus 
Pius, The objects they sought, or the results 
of their journey, do not appear. In the 
triumph which celebrated the overthrow' of 
Zeuobia, and the fall of her interesting king¬ 
dom, and the destruction of proud PersepoLis, 
amid the groups w-ho followed the triumphal 
car of the conqueror Aurelian, were several 
Indians, accompanied too by their neighbours 
the Bactrians, and the more easterly Seres.j* 
Two Indian embassies visited the Emperor 
Constantine, one the bearer of magnificent 
presents. The latest mention of India by the 
ancients, is that by Cosmas Egyptiii 3 ,:|: or as 
he is more commonly called Cosmas Indico- 
plenstes, in the rei^ of Justinian. VTien 
Cosmas wi-ote, his friend, Thomas Edeseenus, 
was ptromoted to the archbishopric, or pri- 

* Pliuy, b. vi. Cp sfii. 

t Vopiscus, ia VU JurelUn^ ]}. 21S, These Seres aro 
said to have dwelt on tke coadaes of Chma- 

i A monk. 


of Persia, and probably sent some 
clergymen to Calliaua (Calicut). There w^ere 
many Christiana at this time in India, whose 
introductiou into the peninsula, and all that 
may be gleaned i>ertaiuing to their establish¬ 
ment and progress there, shall receive due 
attention, after having disposed of what little 
remains to he collected IVom Indian sources, 
of its ante-Moliammeclan liistory, - 

Aa liencefortli all trace, except a few dis¬ 
puted references, which will be noticed in 
their proper place, of Indian transactions, is 
lost in western histor}-, till the appearance of 
the followers of Mohammed upon the stage, 
the only sources available ai'e the native, and 
the inibrniation supplied is derived, chiefly, 
from the fourth book of the Visknn Parajiaj 
which Professor V'ilson affirms contains all 
that the Hindoos have of their ancient his¬ 
tory. Though this work contains a coni]}re- 
hensive list of dyuasties and individuals, it is 
a barren record of events. It can be scarcely 
doubted, bow^ever, that much of it is a genuine 
chronicle of persons, if not of occurrences. 
That it is discredited by palpable absurdities, 
in regard to the longevity of the princes of 
tlie earlier dynasties, must he granted, and 
the particulars preserved of some of them are 
trivial and fabulous. Still there is an inartifi¬ 
cial simplicity and consistency in the succes- 
si on of persons, and a possibility, nay, a pro¬ 
bability, in some of the transactiona which 
give to these traditions the semhlance of au¬ 
thenticity, and X'ender it likely that they are 
not altogether without foimdation. At any 
rate, in the absence of all other sources of in¬ 
formation, the record, such aa it is, deserves 
not to be altogether set aside. It is not 
essential to its credibility, or its usefulness, 
that any exact chronological adjustment of 
the different reigns should be attempted. 
Their distribution among the several 
or ages, undertaken by h^ir William Jones, or 
his pundits, finds no countenance from the 
original texts further than an incidental no¬ 
tice of the age in which a particular monarcb 
ruled, or the general fact that the dynasties 
prior to Krishnu precede the time of the 
Mahabharata, or great war, and the beginning 
of the Kali age, both Avhich events we are 
not obliged, with the Hindooe, to place five 
thousand years ago. To tliat age the solar 
dynasty of princes offers ninety-three descents, 
the lunar but forty-five, tliough tbey both 
commenee at the same time. Borne names 
may have been added to the former list, 
some omitted in the latter ; and it seems most 
likely that, notwithstanding their synchronous 
beginning, the princes of the lunar race were 
subsequent to thoBc of the solar race. They 
avowedly branched off from the solar line. 
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** Deducting, liowever, from tlie larger number 
of princes a considerable proportion, there is 
nothing to shock probability in siippoBing that 
the Hindoo dynasties and their ramifications 
were spread tlirongh an interval of about 
twelve centuries anterior to the war of the 
Maliabharata ; and, conjee taring that event to 
have happened about fourteen centuries before 
Christ lain ty, thus carrying the commencement 
of the regal dynasties of India- to about two 
thousand six hundred years before that date* 
This may or may not be too remote; but it is 
sufficient, in a subject where precision is im¬ 
possible, to bo satisfied with the general 
impression, that in the dynasties of kings, 
detailed in the Paranas, we lla^e a record 
which, although it cannot fail to have suffered 
detriment from ago, and may have been in¬ 
jured by careless or injudicious compilation, 
preserves an account, not wholly undeserving 
of confidence, of the establisbrnent and suc¬ 
cession of regular monarchies amongst the 
Hindoos, from as early an era, and for as con¬ 
tinuous a duration, as any in the credible 
annals of tlio world/’ ^ 

The grandson of Cbandragupta wuis Aso- 
kavarddhana. In the annals of the Euddliists 
there is no prince so celebrated, nor one wdiose 
memory is so highly revered by the members 
of that widely spread and influential sect. 
Educated in the religion of the Brahmins, he 
embraced Buddhism, and as has been pre¬ 
viously observed, becaino an energetic pro¬ 
pagandist. India abounds with memorials of 
his zeal. 

An epitome was given, in a preceding 
chapter, of ancient Indian history dowm to the 
failure of tho descendants of Ohandragupta, 
who were called the Slaiiryan dynasty. To 
them succeeded the dynasty of the Siingas. 
Their elevation to the throne was accomplished 
through the murder of his sovereign, the last 
of the preceding dynasty, by his general, 
Piishpamitra. This usurper is represented in 
au ancient Indian play as engaged in conflict 
with the Yavanas (Greeks) on the Indus. 
Hence it may he inferred that political rela¬ 
tions were still continued with the Greelcs or 
Scythians of Bactria and Ariana. Ten princes 
of this house wielded the sceptre ; the last of 
whom, Derabhati, having surrendered himself 
to the indulgence of his libidinous passions, 
w^as cut off by his minister, Yasndeva, who 
usurped the throne. Pour of the family 
reigned during a period of forty-five years. 
The last of them, Busarman, was killed by a 
powerful servant of the Andhi-a tribe, who be¬ 
came king, and founded the Andhra-bhritya f 

* Wilsoii's Preface, p, kiv. 

t BMtija, tiie last word in this compound signifies a 
slave. 


dynasty. Thirty of thie family reigned, and 
during a period of four hundred and fifty-six 
years. This dynasty is of great chronolo¬ 
gical interest. Pliny notices the race of 
Andhra princes, and describes them as pos¬ 
sessing thirty fortified towns, wutli an army 
of one hundred thousand men, and one thou¬ 
sand elephants, in the earlier part of tho 
Christian era. Calculating from the com- 
mencemeut of the reign of Chaudragupta, 
according to the number of years assigned to 
the respective dynasties in the text, it will be 
found that the total of all amounts to about 
seven hundred and thirty; deducting from 
this date, n.e. Iil2, the reign of the first of 
the line would commence eighteeu years 
before the Christian era. In the Chinese 
records, quoted by Des Guignes,^ mention is 
also made of Indian potentates whose names 
appear to agree with some members of this 
line, as Yue-guai (Yajnasri), King of Kiapill, 
A,D. 40S, and Holoniein (Fuloman), King of 
Magada, A. D. 631. The Fsranik lists place 
these tivo princes close together.f If the 
Indian Pnlonian be the same with the Chinese 
Holomein, tliere must he some considerable 
omission in the Paranik dynasty, but in the 
case of Holomeii] a prince of Magada is ob¬ 
viously alluded to. The place of his resi¬ 
dence is called by the Chinese Kia-so-nio- 
pulo-ching^, and Potoli-tse-ching ; or, in Baii- 
Bcrit, Kusiima-pura and Patali-putra. The 
eqiiivalent of the latter name consists not only 
ill the identification of the sounds Fatoli and 
Foioli^ but in the translation of " putra ** by 
“ tse,” each word meaning in their respective 
language son,” obviously Patali Putra, or 
Palibothra, the capital city of the kingdom of 
Magada is meant. A third not less singular 
verification of the historical entity of the 
Andhra kings, has turned up at Gujeratin tho 
form of an ancient inscription, recently dis¬ 
covered and deciphered by the late Mr. J. 
Prinsep—who has done so much in the deve¬ 
lopment of Hindoo antiquities—in which Rudra 
Dama, the satrap of Suraahtra, is recorded as 
having repeatedly overcome Satukarni, a name 
whicli occurs the sixth in this royal line, 
described as king of the southern country. 
Though the inscription is without date, its 
antiquity is indisputable, the character being 
very old, and Chandragupta and his grandson 
Asoka being mentioned as existing not very 
long prior to its composition, hiv. Prinsep 
thinks that Rudra Dama lived about one 
lumdred and fifty-three years before Christ.| 
To this dynasty succeeded seven princes of 

* Dcs Guignea, vol. i, pp. 45, 56. 

f tVils^fa^a fishm p. 473> note 63. 

I See Prlnscp's collected and lately published, 
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tile line of tlie AbliiriiSj ten of tlie Gurclliabaa, 
sixteen of the Sakas, eight YaYanas, fourteen 
Tushavae, thiitcen Munclas, and eleven MaTiuaa, 
Altogether eeventy-nme ininces are stated to 
have been sovereigus of the earth for one 
tlionsand three hundred and ninety years. 
This series of reigns, if consecutive, and 
the number of years si>ecified added' to the 
date assumed for the termination of the 
Andlira line, would infringe upon the present 
century. Professor WO son helps to solve 
the difficulty which here presents itself, and 
which is further complicated hy the succes¬ 
sions which carry extinct dynasties, if the 
order were intended to he continuous, into 
the remote future. They are not, he says, 
however, continuous, hut merely contemporary 
dynasties; and if they comprise, as they pro - 
bably do, the Greek and Scythian princes of 
the west of Indiaj the periods may not be 
very wide of the truth. Tiiere is probably 
some confusion of the two races—the Magada 
and Talinga kings, Wilford has attempted 
a verification of tliese dynasties, i}i &07ne 

Wilson says, perhaps with success— 
certainly not in alV* The Abhiras he calls the 
shepherd kings of the north of India, but Wilson 
ia inclined to believe them Greelts, or fcicy- 
thians, or Parthians, along the lower Indus, 
Wilford's ingenious conjectures, with Wilson's 
interesting running commentaries, are here 
given from a note on the text of the Paranas : 
— “ Traces of the name occur in the xVbiria 
of Ptolemy, and the Ahirs as a distinct race 
still exist in Gujerat; Araish Mchfil, The 
Sakas are the Sacse, and the duration is not un¬ 
likely to ho near the truth. The eight Yavana 
kings may be, as he supposes, Greek princes 
of Bactria, or rather of Western India, The 
Tusharas he makes the Parthians, If Tush- , 
karas be the preferable reading they were 
the Tochari, a 8cythian race. The Munmdas, i 
or, as lie has it, Maunindas, he considers to 
be a tribe of Huns, the Moran dee of Ptolemy, 
According to the Matsya they were of 
Mlechchha origin, Mleckchha-sambhava, the 
Vayu calls them Arya-inlechchhae, q.uery, 
harharians of Arlana ; Wilford regards the 
Manilas also as a tribe of Huns, traces of whom 
may be still found in the ^vest and south of 
India. The Garddabhins, be conjectures to 
he the descendants of Bahrain Gor, King of 
Persia, but this is very ciuestienable. That 
they were a tribe in the west of India may 
be conjectured, as some strange tales there pre¬ 
vail of a Gandbarha heing changed into an ass. 
There is also evidently some affinity between 
these Garddabhins and the old Gadhia Pysa, 
or ass money, as vulgarly termed, found in 
various parts of Wcetern India, and whicli is 
unquestionably of ancient date. It may he 


the coinage of the Garddahha princes, GaiU- 
dahlia being the original of Gadba, meaning 
also an ass.“ Several other princes arc 
mentioned by name in the Parana, but as 
there are no authentic particulars by which 
thej^ are identified at home, and no reference 
to them in contem]>orary history, or dis-' 
covered monuments, there arc no means of 
ascertaining w'hether they be not imaginary 
creations : for it must be obsei'ved tJiat the 
historical details narrated in the Parana arc 
I delivered, as if in a prophetic spirit, long ante¬ 
cedent to their occiirrencej and consequently 
tlie real and the ideal are separated by no 
line of demarcation, and where the borders 
meet, the truth it.^^clf is as ehadowly indistinct 
as the fiction. The Paranas are written in 
the form of a dialogue. He who performs 
the leading part is Lomaliarshana, the re¬ 
corder of political and temporal events, the 
i disciijle of Vyasa, whose commimi cat ions lie 
is merely the medium of conveying. Tlio 
concluding paragra^ihs of this historic book 
of tlie Parana have intrinsic merits to recom¬ 
mend them, and may appropriately close this 
chapter, indicating as they do the moral feel¬ 
ing, depth of thought, richness of imagination, 
and glow of expression characteristic of the 
orientals. 

Lomaharshana is supposed to address his 
audieiiec or readers:-—“1 have now given 
you a summary account of the sovereigns of 
the earth; to recapitulate the whole would 
be impossible, even in a hundred lives. These 
and otlier kings, who witli perishable fiames 
have x}osscssed this ever-during world, and 
who, blinded with deceptive notions of indi¬ 
vidual oceiqmtion, that indulge the feelings 
and suggest, * This earth is mine—it is my 
eon's—it belongs to my dynasty,' Imve all 
passed away, So many who reigned before 
them, many wiio succeeded them, and many 
who have yet to come, have ceased, or w’iJl 
cease, to be. Earth laughs as if smiling with 
autumnal flowers, to behold her kings unable to 
subjugate tb emselves. 1 %viU rei)eat th e stanzas 
that were chanted by Earth, and which the 
jMuTii Asita communicated to Jan aka, whose 
banner was virtue:—* How great is the folly 
of princes who are endowed with the faculty 
of reason, to cherkli the confidence of am¬ 
bition when they themselves are but foam 
upon the sea. Before they have subdued 
themselves they seek to reduce their ministers, 
tlieir servants, their subjects, under their 
authority, they then endeavour to overcome 
their foes. Tluis, say they, wdll we con¬ 
quer the ocean-circled earth; and, intent 
upon their x>rnject, heliold not death, which is 

W I !soars F/skiH? Famuftf p. 47J-> note C4, 
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not fur off* But wliat matter U tlie sulijiiga- 
tioii of the mighty earth to one who can snb- 
jagate himself* Eiiuiiicipation from existence 
is the frnit of self-control. It is through in* 
fatuatlon that kings desire to possess 
whom their predecessors have been forced to 
leave, whom tlieiv fathers have not retained* 
Beguiled by the scllish love of sway, fathers 
contend with eons, and brothers with brothers, 
for iny possession. Eoolishness lias been the 
characteristic of every king w ho has boasted, 
All tins earth is mine—everything is mine; 
it will be in my house for es^er; for he is 
dead. How’’ is it possible that such vain de¬ 
sires sliould survive in the heart of his de¬ 
scendants, wdio have seen their progenitors, 
absorbed by the thirst of dominion, compelled 
to relinquish mo, whom he called his owm, 
and to tread the path of dissolution ? When 
I hear a 3\ing sending word to another by his 
mnhassador, This eartli is mine, immediately 
resign yonr j>retensions to it, I am moved to 
violent laughter at first, but it soon subsides 
in pity for the infatuated fool*' 

These were the verses which Earth, recited, 
and hy listening to w'hich amhitioii fades 
away like snow before the sun* I have now 
related to you the whole account of the de¬ 
scendants of hleun, among whom have 
flourished kings endowed with a portion of 
Vishnn, engaged in the preservation of the 
earth; whoever shall listen reverently, and 
with faith to this narrative, proceeding from 
the posterity of hlenu, shall be purified en¬ 
tirely from his sins, and with the perfect 
possession of his faculties, shall live in un¬ 
equalled affluence, plenty, and prosperity. He 
who has licard of the races of the sun and 
moon, of the great who have perished, and 
the illustrious whose posterity is no more; of 
kings of great might, resistless valour, and 


unhounded wealth, who have been overcome 
by still more unbounded time, and are now 
oul}^ a tale, he will learn wisdom, and forbear 
to call either children, or wife, or house, or 
lands, or wealth, his own. The arduous 
penances that have been performed by men 
obstructing fate for countless years, religious 
rites and sacrifices of great efficacy and 
virtue, have been made by time the subject 
only of narration. The valiant Prithn tra¬ 
versed the universe, everywhere triumphant 
over Lis foes; yet he was blown away like 
tlie light down of the simal-tvee, before the 
blast of time* He w^ho was Kartaviryya 
subducil innumerable enemies, and conquered 
the seven zones of the earth, but now he is 
only the topic of a theme, and a subject for 
affirmation and contradiction. Fie upon the 
empire of the sons of Kagliu, who trinmplied 
over Dasanana, and extended their sw-ay to 
the ends of the earth, for was it not consumed 
Ill an instant by the frown of the destroyer? 
Mandhatri, the emperor of the universe, is 
embodied only in a legend, and what pious 
man who hears it will ever he so unwise as to 
cherish the desire of possession in his soul ? 
The most glorious have only appeared and 
passed away. Is It so ? Have they ever 
really existed ? ^^"hore are they now ? c 
know not! The powerful kings who noivare, or 
who will be, as I related them to yon, or any 
others who are unspecified, are all subject to 
the same fate, and the present and the future 
will perish and he forgotten like their prede- 
I cessors. Aware of this truth, a wise man will 
never be influenced hy the principle of indi¬ 
vidual appropriation; and regarding them as 
only transient and temporal possessions, he 
will not consider children and posterity, lands 
and property, or whatever else is personal, to 
be his own." 
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The most marvellous chapter in the history 
of the world is tliat which records the suc- 
cesaful mission of the carpenter of Galilee, 
and of the humble instruments—for the most 
part illiterate fishermen—whom he called to 
promote the ]momulgatioii of his gospel. All 
of humble birth ; the disciples of no celebrated 
school of philosophy; possessing none of the 
recommendations which ordinarily command 
respect, distinction, and influence; abnegating 

VOL. I. 


the world in w-hich they moved ; and entirely 
devoted to the kingdom of GoddcBpised 
of all men ; excommunicated from all social 
intercourse hy the Jews; cursed three times 
a day publicly in their synagogues; accused 
of many things, both absurd and detestable—► 
of worshipping the sun, and the head of an 
ass—of being an idle and unprofitable race; 
charged with high treason, in conspiring to 
erect a new monarchy in opposition to that 
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of Rome ; with killing a cliikl ami eating the 
flesh in the celehration of their mysteries ; 
with being guilty of the most shocldng in¬ 
cests and beastly intemperance in tlieir feasts 
of charity;—yet, without other human aid than 
the purity of their lives, eating their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
Grod, they grcAv in favour with all the people/' 
and triumphed over prejudice, cahimny, and 
enmity* Pliny the Y'onnger, ivho was go¬ 
vernor of Bitliynia and Pontus between the 
years 103 and 105, in a letter to the Erapei^or 
Trajan, testified that “their whole crime, if 
they were guilty, consists in this, that on 
certain days they assembled before snnrise, 
to sing aiteriiately the praises of Christ, as of 
a god, and to oblige themselves by the per¬ 
formance of their religious rites, not to he 
guilty of theft or adultery, to observe invio- 
Jably their ivord, and to be true to their en - 
gagemelite : the superstition of these people is 
as ridienlons as their attachment to it is 
astonishing*” The Emperor Antoninus, in 
the year 152, in answer to charges preferred 
against them by the states of Asia, Tvhich 
had accused tliein of being the cause of some 
eartliqnakes Avhich had happened in that part 
of the world, said “ that they ”—the pagans 
'—“ pay no regard to religion, and neglect the 
worship of the Eternal; and because the 
Christians honour and adore Him,r therefore 
they are jealous of them, and persecute them 
even to the death*” That a people so in¬ 
offensive, humble, and unobtrusive, should 
liave provoked the virulent hostility and 
savage persecutions to which they were re¬ 
peatedly subjected during the three first 
centuries, though it surprises, is still capable 
of easy solution. The purit}?^ of the Christian 
morality a living reproach to the habitual 
corruption of the vain-glorious Roman and 
Pharisaical Israelite* The reiteration of the 
many calumnies of the Jews subjected them 
to much public odium, and they were fre¬ 
quently condemned, not for offences perpe¬ 
trated, but for crimes of which they were 
suspected* In addition to these was the fact, i 
too, that flic worsln]> of the Saviour was in 1 
violation of one of the most ancient laws of i 
the Roman commonwealtli, which expressly ' 
forbade the recognition of any god who liad 
not been apx^roved by the senate. All human 
opposition Avas A^aiii; the vAm ones of the 
Avorld were confounded, the work of the Lord 
prospered, the harvest was ripe for the 
sickle, and such was the miraculous euceeBs 
of the teaching of the “lowly Jesus,” that in 
tlie third century, “ there were Christians in 
the camp, in the eenate, in the palace, in 
short everywhere, but in the temples and 
theatres ; they filled the towns, the country, 


! the islands; men and women of all ages and 
conditions, and even those of the first dignity, 
embraced the faith : lusomudi that the pagan 
priests complained that their revenues Avere 
ruined* So numerous were they in the em¬ 
pire, that, as Tertiillian affirms, were they to 
haA'^e retired into another country, tliey would 
liaAm left the Romans a eoJitiide for occupa- 
. tion.” As early as the apostolic times, devoterl 
missionaries toiled their weary way through 
arid deserts, burning sands, and icebound 
real ms, seeking the sal Action of man and the 
glory of their heaA^enly father. Tluvt they pene¬ 
trated to the I'cmote parts of the world—east, 

I AA'est, north, and south—in obedience to the 
divine injunction, Go forth into all lands and 
prcEicli the gospel to every creature,” in llio 
first, or early part of tlie second century, 
is known to the historical student* Chris¬ 
tianity was, at a very early date, carried 
to the shores of the Envine* It Avas esta¬ 
blished in the far isles of the West. An Irish 
missionary, Abeiin us, under the Rritisli prince 
Lucius, A.D* 201, I'ounded the abbey of 
Abingdon, called after his naine.^ It had 
taken root in Ceylon, and the apostle Tliomas 
had propagated it from the gates of Antioch to 
India; and even in China it Avas preached 
AAuth success. 

Though much of what is recorded con¬ 
cerning the planting of the primitive churches 
isiinmlved in fable, arising in no small degree 
from the ambition of attributing their esta¬ 
blishment to an apostle, or some one deming 
his mission immediately from him, and no 
means exist of separating the false from what 
may be true, there is very strong and pre- 
Eumj^th’e eAudenee that the Christiai] churches 
in India were pdanted by the apostle Thomas. 
There is an ancient tradition, j>reserA-ed by Eu¬ 
sebius, that that apostle had Parthia assigned 
to him, in order that he sh on id j^reacJi the 
gospel there: Fabrieius, Hieroiijinoii.s, Ah'cetas, 
Origen, Rufintis, Socrates, Gregory I?fazianzen, 
Hippolytus, and Sophronius, agree in assign¬ 
ing him Parthia ; l>ut all the martyrologists, 
together with all the CliristianB Avdio have 
lived in the Indian peninsula, concur in stating 
that he had in addition preached to the Indians, 
PerBianB, Hyreanians, Bactrians, Carmanians, 
Ethiopians, and Indians, The folloAving 

* Set Okroiiieoit 3Iotia^leni Ahhfffdon, Edited by 
the Rev. Joseph SteA^ensoa, M.A. Ptiblidied by the 
aiitbority of the Lords Commisaioners of her Majeaty's 
Treasury, Just issued. The larger portion of Berkshire 
was granted for the support of the mouastery at Ahiag- 
doa I—ObterLuit aiitein mcuieratus Abbeouns a rege 
Brittoniim, ad precum sufirmn instaBtiain* Masimam 
partem BerrocceiiflisprovineiBC, m qua de consensu regis et 
coucillo regai mqnaaterium feUoiter fuadavit, cni nomeii 
Abbendordam, vel a noTnine suo A^el a loci vocabulo, 
alludeiiter impo&uit" (p* 2*) 
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veruG from St, PaxilinHS Natali confirms tliis 
latter statement 

I’artkia Matlieura coiuplecttUir, India Thomas,” 

Tlie cmiiient oriental Bcliolai% Dea GuigneSj 
says, a cro^^d of aiitlmrs, both Greek and 
Syrian, are imanimous ia stating that St. 
Thomas penetrated India to preach the 
word.” 

Sojoarning at Antioch, where the followers 
of Christ first adopted the name of Cliris- 
tian,*' and being made acquainted with the 
extent, popiilntion, and gross superstitions of 
the Indians, the inspired apostle was filled 
Arith holj zeal to rescue them from tlm fables 
and impure worship of the Brahmins, and to 
bring them from their state of darkness to 
the light of the gospel. It is related that on 
his way to India, he first visited the Island of 
Socotra, in the Arabian Gnlf, the inhabitants 
of vhich lie converted. Hence, he proceeded 
to Oranganore, where many were also won to 
the faith; he next reached Col an us, and there 
preached and converted many; ho then 
crossed tlie intervening mountain range, and 
after a fatignlng journey arrived at the 
eastern coast, jireaching Christ wherever be 
visited, and converting mnltitudcs—particn- 
larly on the coast of Coromandel: he ex¬ 
tended his journey to the Sina;,* a people 
v'liose name and power were tlien greatly 
celebrated. Hero his labours were crowmed 
with BuecesB; and many temples w ere 
erected to the honour and glory of God. 
The apostle having given instrnctiona for the 
regulation of the chnrches, returned back to 
Coromandel, to revisit and strengthen in the 
faith his recent converts. Meliapore was then 
the cliief city of Coromandel, and the resi¬ 
dence of the king. Here the apostle, pro¬ 
posing to erect an edifice to the Lord, w^as 
obfitructed by the pagan priests, supported 
by their king Sagamas, The early CJiristian 
martyrologists relate, that, by the aid of a 
miracle, he conquered the obstinacy of the 
pviucG. The difficulty which demanded his 
special interference is one which might ev'eii, 
at that time, be overcome by ordinary human 
appliances; but as it is characteristic of the 
simplicity and credulity of the early Chris¬ 
tians, and accepted by the Syrian Nestorians 
and other Chri.stian churches in the East, and 
gravely related by Blaffei and other Homan 
Catliolic waiters of authority, it may not be 
considered out of place in this notice of 
Christianity. The sea had cast the gigantic 
trunk of a" tree upon the shore, then a dis¬ 
tance of forty miles from the city of Melia¬ 
pore. The king, for wdiom just then a palace 

’ Des Guignes^ des lib. v. p. 23. 


w-as in course of erection, w’as most anxious to 
appropriate it to that purpose. The difficulty 
wws to transport so unwieldy and w^eighty 
a mass such a diatauee. The stoutest of liis 
subjects, with the aid of their machines, were 
unable to move it. The elephants w^ere tried 
with equal results. The apostle then assured 
the king that if the trunk were surrendered 
to him for the construction of a temple to the 
true God, that lie W'ould undertake, without 
any human aid. to bring it to the city. Sup- 
pORing that this was the proposal of a mad 
man, the king in sportive mood acceded to 
his temis. The holy apostle—the girdle 
which he wore being made fast to one of the 
branches, and having made the sign of the 
cross—ill the presence of all tlie citizens wdio 
had rushed out to witness the extraordinary 
performauce, with the greatest ease clreiv It 
to its destination, and there erected a stone 
cross, and then uttered this rcuiarkablo pro¬ 
phecy, “ Til at when the waters of the ocean 
w'aslied that stone, wdiite men from lauds re¬ 
mote, by the w ill of Got.1, w'ould come to 
perfect the wmrk whicli he had then com¬ 
menced.” The Jesuit Bohours, in his life 
of St. Francis Xavier, says, that the apostle 
had left this prod loti on ,gTaven on a stone 
pillar for the memory of future ages; that the 
pillar was not far distant from tlie w^alls of 
Meliapore, and it was to be read in tlie cha¬ 
racters of the country when tlie Portuguese 
arrived there: “ That wdien the sea, wffiicli 
was forty miles distant from the pillar should 
come up to the foot of it, tliere should arrive 
in the Indies white men and foreigners who 
should there restore the true religion.” Tlie 
infidels,” lie adds, ''had laughed at this pre¬ 
diction for a long time, not believing that it 
w^ouM ever be accomplished; and, indeed, 
looking upon it as a kind of impossibility that 
it should. Yet it was accomplished, and 
that BO justly, that when Don Yasco da Gama' 
set foot on the Indus, the sea wdiicli some¬ 
times usurps upon the continent, and gains 
by little and little on the dry laud, w’^aa by 
that time risen to the pillar, so as to batlio its 
base.”f The biogi'aplier of Xavier then 
proceeds to show that the prophecy of St. 
Tliomas w as fulfilled in the coming of Ida 
hero. The Jesuits pressed a more singular 
prophecy than this into their service, to de¬ 
signate that their order w^-is predestinated to 
the conversion of the Indians. “That holy 

* qf India^. Cal. Aq.,*1500, p. 65. 

f Bohoars's Life of Xavier. This was translated by 
DO Icsg a man thaa Dryden the poet. It is wortby of 
remark, how credulous converts generally are. There 
are no more ardent or ereduloua belierers in alleged 
miracles, than are the late Puseyite accessions to Jtomc* 
Bryden did not believe more tiian do Dr. Newman and 
Father Jlanning. 
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ijian, Petcv de Comllan, a religious of tlie 
Trinity, Avlio accompanied Vasco cla Gama 
in quality of liis confessor, Avas martyred hy 
the Indians, ou the 7th July, 14^7, forty^ 
three years before tlio beginning of the 
Society of Jesus; being pierced tbroiigli with 
arrows, while shedding his blood for Christ, 
lie distinctly pronounced the following words : 
—* In a few years there shall be born in the 
church of God, a new religious order of 
clergymen, wiiich shall hear the name of 
Jesus, and one of its first fathers, conducted 
by the spirit of God, shall pass into the more 
remote countnes of the East Indies, the 
greatest part of ^vhich sball embrace life 
orthodox faitlq through the ministry of the 
evangelical preacher/ This is related by 
Juan de Figueras Carjri, iu his history of tlie 
order of the redemption of captives, from 
the manuscripts of the Trinity Convent In 
Lisbon, and the Jlemoirs of the King of 
Portugal’s Library*” The wonderful suc¬ 
cess of the apostle of the Indies roused 
against him the bitterest enmity of the Bmh- 
uiins, and evei\y effort was made to thwart 
his exertions* One of that caste is reported to 
liavc had recourse to a most uniiatiiiai expe¬ 
dient to ensure his destruetioin He put to 
death his son, and charged St. Thomas with 
the crime* Being summoned before the royal 
tribunal, and impeached for the murder, in the 
absence of all evidence, there were no proofs 
by winch he could establish his innocence* 
In tills extremity, with the predominating 
intiuence of the wdiole class of the Brahmins 
opposed to him, he is said to have vindicated 
himself by an appeal to Iris apostolic power of 
performing miracles* He requested that tlie 
corpse of the murdered hoy shoiiH he 
brought into court, and w^hen interrogated by 
him, he revealed the motive and the unnatural 
perpetrator of the murder, to the utter con¬ 
fusion and exposure of his enemies*^ The 
king Sagamas, at length, convinced that 
Thomas ^vas commissioned from on high, 
confessed his errors, and embraced the faith of 
Oh fist* Several of his courtiers and subjects 
followed Ids example, and the parricide was 
driven into exile* The manner of the apostle’s 
death is thus relatedThe Brahmins^ enraged 
by the rapid spread of tlie Christian religion, 
and the general desertion of their temples, con¬ 
spired against him and his followers* Luring 

* ** Tam ad eianiiucui pacrviiii Thomas placido et sei'eiio 
viUta con versus. Agedum iaquitj per Chrbtum, quern. 

prsedioo, palam ct slue amhagibus, puer, prome, quis-» 
ivAm enj usque tautl seclierls autor cistiteret. Mlriirti 
dicta, ad Chrlsti aomen fri^do et e^aangui corpuscalo 
vitalca coufeatini rediere spiritus et elara voce at omuea 
esaadirent; Tliomaa certain Sammi Dei, legatam j et 
ipsias odio, ad straendam ilU cidummam, aefarma a pa- 
i cnte sibi mauua ID at as cascconfirmat*”— Maffet, p . SG. 


the persecution that ensued, the apostle re¬ 
tired not far from the walls of Idcliapore to a 
hillock w'hich is called the “ little mount,” in 
w hich is a cave, where lie w'as w ont to per¬ 
form his devotions* At the entry there was 
ii cross cut in the rock, and at the base a 
spring gushed forth, the waters of which are 
reputed to be possessed of great virtue. 
From this small ascent there is a passage to 
a much larger hill, formed by nature for a 
lonely and contemplative life. On one side 
it commands a vie^v of the sea, and on the 
other is covered with trees ahvays green, 
foi niing a cool and agreeable retreat Here, 
wliilc with his faithful disciples absorbed in 
prayer, he was assaulted by tlie armed Brah¬ 
mins, and slain with the thrust of a spear. 

When the Portuguese first settled here, 
they erected a churcli over the cave and w^ell 
on the little mount, and another on the spot 
where the apostle suffered martyrdom. The 
Portuguese pretend to have in tlieir posses¬ 
sion the very lance that killed St* Thomas, 
and the stone tinctured with the apostle^s 
blood, that cannot he w ashed out* CaiJtain 
Hamilton declares that he has often seen 
both the mounts and the relics of antiquity 
here mentioned, and also a cleft in the rock 
wkich the saint made with his hand, and 
from which lie caused a stream of water to 
issue, and that ever since there lias been clear 
and sweet w’ater in it: when he visited it, 
he says it coiitaiiied about three gallons* He 
also observes, wdtli the Portuguese, that wlien 
St, Thomas was pursued hy tlie Brahmins, ho 
left a print of Iiis foot on a liard stone near 
the little mount, to serve for a perpetual me¬ 
morial of Ills having been there. The im¬ 
pression, which remains to this day, is sixteen 
inches long and iu proportion narroiver at the 
heel, and broader at the toes, than the fni- 
pression of a human foot W'oidd he at this 
time,^ 

Ohristianityliad made great progress in tiio 
peninsula even at a very early period.f The 
venerable Pan to mis of Alexandria visited 
India about the year a.d* 1S9, and there found 
Christians who had a copy of the gospel of 
St* hlatthew, in Hebrew’, which lie carried to 
Alexandria, where it existed in the time of 

* It Is not a little atraDge, the gravity with which two 
Proteataut geaUemau, llamilton and WilfoiJ, iclaie the 
miracles ascribed, not only to Thomas the apostle, but to 
I he reputed relica preserved at St* Thomas* Auctions to 
record all the paiUcularg which it was poestbk to glean, 
that this chapter might serve as a reference to the inquirer 
into the history of aucieut Christiauity in India, some 
matters have been included which olherwise would not 
have been noticed. 

t We are indebted to the research of W'ilford for some 
of the facts about to be adduced, forms]led by him in an 
elaborate essay on the " Origin and Decline of I be Chris¬ 
tian Religion iii India,” Mieftic Itfsearc/ieSf vol. i* 
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Jerome. FnimeiitinSj tlie apostle of Abys* 
siiiia^ wlio bad resided a loBg time in India 
and spobe the language remarkably Avelb 
preached tlie gospel in the soiitlieni parts, 
where lie bad great influence and ivas highly 
respected, having been for many years prime- 
minister and regent of one of the kings during 
his minority. There he converted many 
Hindoos and built many churches, and then 
went to Abyssinia. He had come to India witli 
his brother Adesins, along rvlth their paternal 
uncle, a native of Tyre, who was a ChrLstian 
and a very learned man. He travelled into 
the interior parts of India as a philosopher; 
and having satisfied liis ennosikv, he re- 
embarked on his back with liis two 

nephews; hnt happening to put into a certain 
])arbour, in order to get a supply of water, 
they were, at their landing, suddenly attacked 
hy the natives, 5Iany of his crew perished, the 
rest were carried into captivity. Among the 
former was the tnicle, but his two nephews 
were presented to tlie king, who took par¬ 
ticular notice of them. They were after¬ 
wards raised by him to the first dignities of 
the state. They obtained leave to visit their 
native country, when Frnmentius was or¬ 
dained a bishop, and in that character sent 
hack to India. At the council of Klee, m the 
year S2 d, “the primate of India was present, 
and subscribed liis name. In tlie year follow¬ 
ing, Frnraentius was consecrated “ primate 
of I n d i a ’ * by A {ban a si n a, a t A lexan dr i a. He 
resided in the peninsula, and the Christians had 
always a bishop, called the Primate of India. 

In 345 l\Jar Thomas, a foreign bishop, 
was appointed to the charge of the Syrian 
Christians, He had been a merchant. Under 
his pastoral care Chnstianity made great 
progress in India, and its professors obtained 
important privileges from the native princes. 
The original plates, on wdiicli are engraved 
those grants to the Clirlstians, were lost in 
the time of the Portuguese, but recovered in 
1808 hy Colonel IMacauley, and are now in 
the college of Cottayani. The inscription 
on one of them, supposed to he tlie most 
ancient, is in the nail-headed or Persepolitan 
character, with four signatures in an old 
Hebrew cbaracter, resembling the alphabet 
nsnally called Palmyrene; and that on another 
is til ought to have no affinity with any cha¬ 
racter now known in llindostan.* 

The Christian religion made also some 
progress in the north of India. Mnsdus, 

* Swonston, in n raemorr of the primitive clinrch of 
^lakbar, /end hefore ilie Asmlie Society, and noticed in 
tJie Asislie Jonnml of 183S, asserts that Afar Thomas 
wns the first foreign bishop who took charge of the Syrian 
ChiHstians ; that this is not correet will he seen from his 
forcEgn predecessors alrcady^ named. 


Bishop of A dull, on the Abyssinian sliore, 
visited the northern parts of India in the 
latter end of the fonrtli century, in company 
with the famous Palladius, a Ootli I'roni 
Galatia. AY hen they anived at the borders 
of India they were both disgusted with the 
climate; Palladius Avent hack, but Musdns 
proceeded to the lesser Bokhara, where it 
seems ho was more siicccssful. Y'et there 
was at Sirhiud, or Sermda, a seminary for 
Christians in tlie sixth eeutury ; for in the 
year (336 two monks ^vho had long resided 
til ere, returned to their native country, and 
being at Constantinople, tlie Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian sent for tbeni, to inquire into the nature 
and origin of silk. He prevailed on them to 
go back to Sirhlud, in order to bring tlience 
tlie eggs of tlie real silkwoim, Theophilus— 
the famous Arlan Inshoj)—was a native of 
Divus, now Din, in Giijerat, who, as he was 
remarkably black", was surnamed the Blacka¬ 
moor. His Indian name was probably Don 
Pal, perfectly synonymous with Tlieophiliis 
in the Greek. He flourished in the times 
of the great Constantine nnd liis sons, and 
had been sent to Constantinople with other 
hostages. There was a great trade carried 
on at that time to India hy the Bomans. 
Tliere was an annual fair held at Batne for 
the sale of Indian and Chinese commodities, 
and a great concourse of merchants attended 
it, many of whom were settled there. It 
Situated at some distance froni the eastern 
hanks of the Euphrates, and nearly in the 
same latihide witli Antioch. Theophilus was 
young when he was sent to ^Constantinople, 
where he studied and became a Christian, 
and embraced a monastic Itfc, He was after¬ 
wards ordained a bishuj>, and sent to Arabia 
by Constantins, in order to promote the in¬ 
terests of the Christian religion. He met with 
great opposition from the Jews, who Avere very 
numerous in that country; but succeeded at 
last, and built three churclies for the bene¬ 
fit chiefly of the Boman traders : one was 
at Taphar, or Tapharon, now Da far, and the 
metropolis of that country; the second -was 
at Aden, near the Straits of EabelmaTicIel; 
and the third near the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, Thence he went hy sea to Diu, his 
native country; visited "several parts of 
India, comforting the Christians, introducing 
wdiolesome regulations, and spreading the 
tenets of Arms. Thence he returned to 
Antioch, according to Suidas, where lie lived 
a long time, highly respected. He accom¬ 
panied, afterwards, Constantins Gallns into 
Germany, as far as Patavium, now Pettaw^ in 
Stvria, a.t>, 351. 

Marutha, a Hindoo, and Bishop of Suphnra, 
now^ >Sufferdam^ assisted at the Synod of 
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SideSj ill FiiinpliyHii, in the year 3S3, lie j 
was after wards translated to the bislioprle ol 
Meyafeikiiis on the borders of Mesopotamia, 
when Yezdejird I*, King of Persia, chamed 
with his piety, was very iiear becoming a 
Christian, Chryaostoin speaks highly of 
him. Accovding to the A otUla of Nil iia, Doxo- 
patrius, the Greek patriarch of Antlocli, or¬ 
dained a e or tai n Ramogyres, ‘^niotropolitan'' 
of India, and from his name there is every 
reason to believe that he was a native of 
India, where tlie appellation of Hama-gir is 
hy no means nneomuioiu Jerome, who died 
in the year 420, speaks of the mission of 
St. Thomas to India, as a fact universally 
acloi owl edged in his time. 

Cosmas Indocoplenstes, who visited India 
about the year 522, says that there were 
churehes and a liturgy in Ceylon, also on the 
hlakbar coast, and in the north-west of India. 

la those coim tries,” say a lie, there are a 
vast numher of churehes.” * 

In the sixth centiir}^ Gregory of Tours, 
the father of French liistory, became ac- 
([uainted with a respectable man called 
TheodoruSj who had visited the tomb oi St, 
Thomas in India, 

In the year 825 two pastors were sent 
from Syria, and were succeeded hy others for 
a long period of time. The Christiaas be¬ 
came then sufficiently influential to be able to 
elect their own sovereigns, but gi^adnally de¬ 
clined till about the advent of the Portu¬ 
guese, 

In the ninth century, as is recorded iii 
William of l^Ialmesbury's t Chronicle of the 
Kings of England^ "" Alfz-ed (ever intent on 
almsgiving), Huntington and Alured of 
Beverley say, in discharge of a vow, sent 
many presents to Rome, and to St, Thomas 
in India, Siglielm, Bishop of Sherborne, was 
sent as ambassador for this purpose. He 
penetrated successfviily into India, a matter 
of astonishment even at the present time. 
Returning thence he brought hack many 
brilliant exotic gems and aromaLic juices, in 
which that conntjy abounds, and a present 
more precious than the finest gold,—'part of 
our Saviour s cross, scut by Po^je l\Iaiinus to 
the Idng.” X 

Alfred's embassy to India to the shrine of 
St, Thomas, Tumour obseiwes, “ is as expres¬ 
sive of his mind and public spirit as any 
other action of his life, Ko other potentate 
in Europe could in that day have conceived 
it, because no other had accpiired that know¬ 
ledge which would have interested them in a 

* Cosmas has been editel by Montfau9oii ia hb col- 
lectioa Fsirunt tome ii. 

t Malmesbury was bora about 1095 or 1096. 

+ Jilalmesbiiry's CJiromde, b. IL c. iv. 
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country so remote and uiduiowm Tlie cm- 
hasay displays not alone the extent of Alfred's 
information, hut that searcliing curiosity 
wliich characteriKCd his nnderstauding.” 

This journey is noticed hy several chro¬ 
niclers : the Saxon Chronicle,* Florence of 
Worceatei, t Radiilph, | Bromptoii,§ Him- 
tington, ][ and Alured of Beverley, but hy 
none of them so iully as by the clu'ouicier 
quoted. In a subsequent passage Idalmes- 
bury states that in his day some of these 
oriental presents were to be seen in the monu¬ 
ments of the church. That St, Thomas' eon- 
vension of Indians on the Malabar coast was in 
full credit in tlie twelfth century is evident, for 
Odericus makes it a ])arfc of his ecclesiastical 
history, Tiiat there were Cliristians flourish¬ 
ing during these early ages of Christianity in 
Hindostnn, is conflrmed by most satistactory 
autliority. The learned Assemauuus, in Iiis 
elsihoiixto Bibiioiheca Oj^ienloiis ^—a collection 
]>eculiarly valuable for its introducing to 
iLUi'opean scholars many interesting Syrian 
antliors, from ^\hose \^orks he translates 
copious extracts out of the Syrian into Latin, 
—asserts of the Syrians that they affirm 
that Thomas preached to the Indians;** and 
again, that not only the Indian Chiistians, 
but the Nestorians of Assyria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, mention that he was the apostle of the 
Indians and Sinensiaus, He gives a Syriac 
letter from Jesujahus Ahjahenus, the Aes- 
toriau patriarch, to Simeon, the metropolitan 
of the Persians, written in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, in Avhich he calls to the metropolitan s 
recollection that he had “ shut the doors oi 
the episcopal imposition of hands before mul¬ 
titudes of the people of India,” and that the 
sacerdotal euceessioii was interrupted by the 
Indians; and that not only India, which 
extended over a space of jnore than twelve 
hundred parasangSj from the maritime con¬ 
fines of Persia to Colon (Ceylon), was buried 
in darkness, but also Ids own region ot 
Persia shares a like fate. 

There has been preserved a very valuable 
and interesting work of the ninth century, in 
the Arabic, contaimug tlie travels of two 
Moslems, who visited both India and China, 
and bad been some time on the coast of 
^Malabar, and in the town of Slellapore, soon 
after Bighelm, A translation of it m the 
French language, by the Abbd Reuaudot, 

* Ilisiort/ of the Anglo Saxons, valii, p. 145, 
t Srtfizm p. S6. 

1; Asaero Scirebarncufil epiacopQ dtfuncio fiucccJIt 
Siutliclmua qui regU Alfredi elciuosyBaiu as S. Thoroam, 
latlian detulit, iiidcquc prospers rcluliL”-— Flor. Wig. 3«0* 
i Had. Bic. 451 j be tktes it S87. 

H Brempten, 81 Si. 
if Huntington, 350, 

Lib, vii. p, 106, 
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\vai 3 pulillslifid in 1718, iinder the following 
title, Aricient lidations of India and China^ 
by two Mohammedan travellers, who in tlie 
ninth century of the Christian era visited 
these countries, translated from the Arabic, 
ifcc. The translator having omitted to indi¬ 
cate the mannscript from Avhich the trans¬ 
lation was made, it was alleged lliat it was a 
forgery. But M. Des Guigncs liaying found 
the original in the Colbert collection, No- 597, 
uTid proved the accuracy of the translation in 
the Journal des JSavans of November, 1764, 
St. Martin attempted to show that it was 
only a fragment of a worlc by Masondi, en¬ 
titled Mour-roudj-JJddhdteh. In 1811 M, 
Langlcs undertook to have it printed, with a 
new translation. On his death, in 1824, he 
left it W'itliont preface or notes. M. llenaiul, 
celebrated as an oriental scliokr, Avas re¬ 
peatedly solicited to complete it He de¬ 
clined, because there did not then exist 
adequate geographical knowledge to enable 
him to test the autlior's statements. The im¬ 
portant additions suhsequently made to that 
science, induced him to take it up. He re¬ 
vised both the text and translation, added a 
preface and copious notes, and has thus given 
to the literary Avorld a really valuable work. 
These early travellers arrived at Meliapore 
soon after Alfretrs ambassador, Bighelm, had 
left. They declare that tiiete Avere many 
Christians, Maniclieaxis, JeAvs, and Mussid- 
men in India and Ceylon ■ that the king en- 
(iouraged their uicetings, and the learned 
Hindoos used to attend them ; that secretaries 
Avere kept at the royal expense to write doAvii 
their respective histories, and the exposition of 
their doctrines and laws. That Mauicheans 
existed in India at a very early period, is 
affirmed Ly La Croze in his Ilulori/ of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

IMarco Polo, Avho reached India about the 
A^ear 1292, long before the Portuguese had 
found their aa ay thither, states that the Cliris- 
tians and ^Mohammedans AA^ere both very 
luimerous at that time in the peninsula. 

In the year 1604 four monks of the order 
of St. James the Cenobite, in IHesopotamia, 
consecrated bishops of the Indies, wdiose 
names were Thomas, Jahallah, James, and 
Denham, gaA^e to the patriarch of the Nesto- 
riaiis a document in Byiiac, in Avliicli was 
given a census of the number of Christians of 
that sect in the A"a.st regions of Hindostan, 
and an intimation of the arrival of the Por- 
tu^'iiese on the coast of Malabar. Prefixed 
to^tbis Avas the folloAAung short history of the 
last Indian bishops, dating from the* year 
—Ill the year of Alexander 1801*— 

* Tiie Syrians and other Asiatics dated their era from 
the Ibae of Alesaodcr, 


1400 of the Christian era—three huthful 
Christian men came from the remote parts of 
India to JIar Simeon Catholicus, patriarch of 
the East, to obtain bishops for their provinces, 
and to conduct them thither. One of them, 
by the decree of the Creator, died on bis way, 
the others arrived safely to Mar Catholicus, 
who Avas then in the city of Guzart£e. They 
Avere gladly receiv^ed by him. Their names 
were George and Joseph. They were both 
ordained by the venerable patriarch in the 
Church of St. George, in Guzartai, AA'hen they 
had been sufficiently instructed. They were 
afterAVards sent to the monastery of the holy 
and blessed Eugenius. Here two monks 
bearing one name, II a ban Joseph, were as¬ 
sociated AA’itli them, Avlioni Mar Catholicus 
likcAviso consecrated bishops in the holy Church 
of St. George j the one he called Thomas, the 
other John, and gaAm them their credentials 
signed and duly scaled Avitb his ring, and dis¬ 
missed them wdtli prayers and benedictions ; 
and lie ordered them Avith the Indians to 
repair to the Indian regions. They reached 
in safety, by the protection of their divine 
lledeemer, their destination, and Avere received 
by the faithful Avith transports of joy; and 
they Avith equal satisfaction presented to them 
the gospels, cross, thurible, and fasces. 
These they introduced Avith great ceremony, 
and chanting of psalms and hymns. They 
consecrated altars, and ordained as many 
priests as they could, having been a long 
time without any. Mar Jolin remained a 
bishop in India, but Mar Thomas and his 
companion returned after a short time to 
Catboliens, carrying Avith them first offerings, 
oblations, and one servant. 

It happened before Mar Thomas returned 
to India, Mar Simeon Catholicus departed this 
brief and transitory life, a. n. 1502, and was 
buried in the monastery of St. Eugenius. 
Elias Catholicus succeeded to the patriarelmte. 
He selected three, the most worthy of the 
monks of the convent of St. Eugenius. The 
first of these Avas Huban David, suruamed the 
Long, whom he appointed metropolitan, and 
called Mar Jaballaham ; the second was called 
Kuban Georgius, him he consecrated bishop, 
and ordered to be called ^far Denham; the 
last, lUibati M a slid us, he also consecrated a 
bishop, and called Mar Jacobus. All these 
he consecrated in the monastery of St. John, 
of Egypt, brother of St. Acbaias, in the 
territory of Guzartss (Zebedec), 150 J, Shortly 
after be dispatched these loiir into India, 
and the islands situated between Dabag, and 
Sin, and Masiii. They arrh^ed safely, and 
tlierc found Mar John, the bishop of India^ 
still living, Avho, together with liis dock, were 
I greatly delighted by their arrival The fol- 
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lowing year tlie fatliers wrote to Mar Elias 
Catliolicus, but he did not receive tlieir letter, 
having been gathered to his tathersj and was 
buried in the Church of Meschintas^ in the city 
of Moasouh His successor vras Mar Simeon 
Catholiciis. In this letter was given an ac- 
conut of the state in which they found the 
ehurehes of India, and the following very 
interesting historical details* There were 
then thirty thousand families of the same 
faith wntli themselves, residing in the same 
district. They were about erecting some 
churches, and had ample means for the 
piirpose ; the houses of St. Thomas the 
apostle were occupied by Christians, wdio 
also were about repairing them, Melia- 
pore was a distance of tu’enty-five days’ 
journey from their residence, and situated in 
the province of Silan, and in a region called 
Malabar. Tliis region contained tw'enty 
cities, three of them celebrated and po\verfnl— 
Garangol, Palor, and Colom, There were 
other cities in tlieir neighbourhood, all in¬ 
habited by Christians, having churches esta- 
blislied among them, and a very great and 
wealthy city not far distant called Oaleciitum 
(Calicut), inhahitod by idolatrous infidels ; 
o\ir brothers the Franks, they u-rite, have 
sent hither from the w^est large ve.sseIs, The 
voyage occupies a year. They first sailed to 
the south, and passing by Ohns, that is 
/Ethiopia, arrived iii India. They trade in 
p e ppe r an d o tli era r ti cl es o f commerce. The 
letter then proceeds to state that sis large 
vessels had arrived, and that the Christian 
Franks were at Calecutmn; that several 
Israelites dwelt there,who, inflamed with their 
usual animosity to Christians, had stirred up 
the jealousy of the native ruler, by telling him 
that tlie loreigners were greatly taken with 
tlie heauty and fertility of the country; and 
on their return home tiiey would so repor t 
to their king that a powerful fleet would I)e 
sent liy him, a fierce war be waged, and the 
kingdom be laid waste. That the Indian 
king, impelled by these in sin notions, put to 
the sword all of them wdm had landed, to tlie 
amount of seventy men, and among these five 
priests. Tlmse wdio w'eve on board liad 
luiisted sails and come to Cocen, to the native 
Christians, as if they were tlieir kindred. An 
infidel prince ruled also in Coceu, who, moved 
by the injuries inflicted on tlic Franks, 6%vore 
that he would protect them. The King of 
Calecutum, hearing of tbeir safety, marched 
against them,—but in the meantime several 
vessels had arrived from their country; they 
gave the Indiana battle, routed them witli the 
loss of three thousand men, took the city of 
Calecutum, having attacked it by sea, de¬ 
stroyed the vessels they found there, and put 


to death about one hundred Jews, who were 
employed by the natives as iiilots. They 
then proceed to describe the friendly reception 
they met wdth from the Franks, the presents 
of vestments and gold they received, the per¬ 
formance of their religious rites, and conclude 
by stating that they w ere about four hundred 
in number, natives of Portugal, and subjects 
of King Emanuel. 

The arrival of tlie Portuguese on the coast 
of lilalabar was an event whicli not only 
affeeted tbe pious, simple-minded, and pros¬ 
perous Christians of India, but it produced a 
sensation in Europe not less profound than 
tbe previous discovery of America. Both 
events, neaily conteiupoi^ary, roused mankind 
from the lethargy by wdiich they bad been 
torpified for ages, and opened new fields of en¬ 
terprise to the startled energies of Europeans, 
gave a wdioJesome impulse to their mental 
faculties, and were the precursors of those 
revolutions, religious and political, wliich 
fiercely agltafecl Christendom, and which, 
wlaatever ^vere their immediate attendant 
irregularities, opened a fairer, more exhilarat¬ 
ing, and ennobling vista of the future. 

Though the authorities quoted by Assc- 
maunus imply the existence of a community 
of feeling between the Syrian Cbristiaus and 
the 11 ew^ arrivals from Portugal, there is no 
evidence that they had pwevionsly any inter¬ 
course whatever w ith the western churches. 
The diBcoverlea of Vasco da Gama, as shown 
in a previous chapter, encouraged several Por¬ 
tuguese adventurers to visit India. Of these 
Pedro Alvares Cabral w'aa the first wdio con¬ 
veyed to Europe intelligence of the Christian 
churches on tlie coast of hfalahar. He spent 
some time among tlie native CJirisliaua, and 
on his retuni to Europe was accomjuinied iw 
two brothers anxious to visit Europe, and 
from Portugal to prosecute their jonrriey to 
Mossoiil, to visit the Syrian patriarch, the 
acknoiv]edged Jiead of their church. Soon 
after their arrival at Lisbon the elder, Mathias, 
died, and the younger brother, Joseph, at the 
instigation, it w'ould appear, of the Portuguese 
priests, proceeded to Rome, and thence to 
Venice, Whether he reached ^logHoid is not 
recorded. Daring his stay in Venice a Latin 
version of his travels, and an account of his 
co-religionists in India, was published under 
the title of the Yoi/Cif^c& of i/osep7tr the Zndiofi. 
lie returned to Portugal, and thence sailed 
for his native laud, and thcro closed Ids 
career. 

On the 2 O 1 I 1 of Hay, 1493, the inhabitants 
of Calicut were surprised by the entrance of 
four strange vessels into their harbour. These 
were commanded by Vasco da Gama, For¬ 
tunately for the Portuguese they found here 
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a Moor, wlio understood tlie Spanisli Ian- T 
giiage. The question wliich he first pnt to 
them, as well as their answer, was charac- 
teristie; -—^'\Yhat the devil brought you 
here ? ” the Moor pertly askech '' We have 
come” said the Portuguese, ''in search of 
Christians and spices.” 

In 1502 Pa Gama made a second voyage 
to India. While he remained, executing the 
commands of his royal master, a. deputation 
from the native Christians who dwelt in the 
neighbouring town of Cranganore waited 
upon him. These the Portuguese manifestly, 
on the information supplied by themselves, 
describe as “ descendants from the very old 
stock of tliose whom tlie apostle Thomas had 
converted to sound religion and the faith, 
from fables and impure superstition.” They 
complained of the oppression and exac¬ 
tions to u'liich they were subjected by tlie 
king and tlie rajahs, and besought the pro¬ 
tection of the King of Poitngah Tliey pre¬ 
sented to Da Gama a staff of vermillion wood 
mounted ^yitll silver, and ornamented witli 
three bells, whicli they assured him u'as the 
staff of the last of their princes, wdio had 
recently died, as a token of their snh- 
mission, and a tender of their allegiance to 
Ills sovereign. This the admiral courteously 
received, and gave tliem every assurance 
that protection shonld he extended to them, 
and that such, were the instructions he had 
received from his royal master. 

At til is time the south-western coast of the 
peninsula was divided between three povrer- 
ful princes, who had under them several in¬ 
fluential rajahs : these were the ^arnorin of 
Calicut in the centre, the Colastrian rajah i 
to the north, and the rajah of Cochin to the 
south. Previous to the a nival of the Por¬ 
tuguese the ilohauimedaiis were the chief 
traders on the coast, had consequently had 
great inflnenee, and v'cre much courted by 
the several rivals, and more especially by the ! 
Kamorin, to whom they paid a duty of ten 
per cent, on their commercial transactions. 
The jealousies of trade soon embroiled them 
with the Portuguese. 

In those days the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese were the most enterprising people in 
the world, and on no theatre did the latter 
play a more prominent or more successful 
part than on the coasts of Hindostan. In the 
course of a few years the shore of Malabar was 
studded with their factories: in 1510 Calicut, 
besieged by them, fell into their hands, and 
in rapid succession they became masters of 
Diu, Clioiil, Salsette, Bombay, Bassein, and 
Damaiui. Their factories were establislied at 
Dabul, Onore, Bareelore, hlangaiore, Canna- 
nore, Calicut, Cranganore, Oochin, and Qnilon; 
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their rivals were ovciqjowered; their flags 
commanded the ocean. All the native 
vessels M-ere compelled to take Christian 
passes for their safety on the M-aters; and the 
hlohanimedaus, acknowledging their supe¬ 
riority, submitted iinplicitly to their govern¬ 
ment, On the opposite shores of Coromandel, 
they also established a flourishing trade. 
Though the Portuguese came avowedly for tlie 
purposes of cnltivating religion and commerce, 
it does not appear that the first in the order 
of expression was their primary consideration, 
very little results of their missionary 2 eal is 
apparent in the first forty years of tlicir In¬ 
dian occupation. This, it must he admitted, 
was not the fault of the home government. 
The kings of Portugal were most sincere in 
their anxiety for the propagation of their taith. 
There is on record a letter from John III. 
of Portugal, which clearly proves that the 
wmrk of conversion was not left entirely to 
spiritual influences and missionary zeal. His 
majesty lays down the principle that “ pagans 
may be brought over to his religion, not only 
by the hopes of eternal salvation, but also by 
temporal interest and preferment;” and in 
Gontbrmity with liis views, he directs that the 
proselytes, on professing Christianity, be pro¬ 
vided witlx places in tlie customs, and ex¬ 
empted from impressment in the navy, and 
sustained hy the distribution of rice out of the 
public revenue. Sir Emerson Tennant re¬ 
marks, tliat those accpxaiuted with the national 
character of those with whom the Jesuits 
were so successful, and their obsequiousTiess 
to power, and the pliancy with whicli they 
can aeconiniodatc themselves to tlie wishes 
and opinions of those whom it may be their 
interest to conciliate, will liavc no difficnlty 
in comprehending the ease with which the 
Pom an Catholic clergy, under such auspices 
and with such facilities, succeeded, in an in¬ 
credibly eliort space of time, in effecting 
multitudinous conversions; and although the 
peculiar religion of tlie Hindoos in the 
noHbem provinces necessarily presented ob¬ 
stacles more formidable tlian those oppt^sed 
by the genius of Buddhism in the south, tlio 
missionaries engaged in the task were not 
devoid of expedients by which to overcome 
both. In the instance of the Cingalese, the 
miracle was accomplished with case—the 
mountain eubmissivcly came over to Mo- 
liauimed; andiJithe otlier and more obstinate 
one of the Tamils, hlobammed was equally 
prepared to succeed hy making hh own ap¬ 
proach to the mountain,” The apathy of the 
Portuguese colonists in advancing tlie interests 
of the church i n their n e wly -acquired territories 
became the subject of remark at home, and was 
soon echoed through Europe. The poxver of 
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the pftpal coiivt Avas at that time m the 
aaceiidaBt in the exclusively Itemaii Catholic 
couutsof Spain and Portugal. No wave o^f the 
Eeformation had approached their shores. 
Their hdelity to Rome was hereditary and 
unshaken. The i:>apal remonstrances soon 
stimulated the activity of its agency, and the 
results were manifested. The devotees of the 
West were aroused hy the miraculous intel¬ 
ligence from the East with which every home- 
honnd vessel was freighted. 

To the nxen of the present day, even of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, no idea can he 
conveyed of the electric influence the puLlica¬ 
tion of a miracle produced in the middle ages, 
and the credulity with which every reported 
miracle, however apocryphal, was received. 
The multitudes of those published served 
hut to whet the appetite for more. In the 
year 1544:, a great discovery was announced— 
the cross and rcliques of St. Thomas were 
found, in Meliapore, The Portuguese, as they 
^vere pulling down the old chapel, in order to 
erect a new one, met with a large-sized stone 
several feet nuder ground. Having lifted this 
with miraculous ease, they found all the earth 
beneath saturated with blood that appeared 
quite fresh, and thereon w^as a cross exqui¬ 
sitely executed, after that of the military order 
of Aviz ill Portugal, and over it a dove or 
peacock-—the learned were not agreed which 
—and above that a blood-stained dagger. 
On the stone was an inscription in characters 
not known to any one. There waa also a 
crosa with this inscription fomid, “ at the time 
when Thomas founded this temple, the King 
of Meliapore made him a grant of the customs 
of all the merchandizes that ’were brought 
into that port, which duty nas the tenth part 
of the goodswith this cross ivere also found 
the bones of St Thomas, though several writers 
maintain they had been translated centuries 
before to Odessa. There was also found an old 
record of the conversion of the King of Mella- 
pore. This miracle was soon followed by 
another. The bones of three tings were 
found in the same grave with those of the 
apostle, and identified by an ancient manu¬ 
script, which gave tlie following account 
of tliein —The King of Nubia and Arabia 
was Melchior; EiiUhasar was King of Goli; 
and Saba Gaspar was King of Tiirsi, Insula, 
and Grisola, or Malabar, where the body of 
St. Thomas lioth, by whom they were all three 
consecrated bishops, and ^verc afterwards 
martyred with him. 

A new impulse was now to be given to the 
Christian missions. Ignatius Loyola had laid 
the foundation of one of the most remarkable 
of the many orders of the Roman Church. 
Recruiting its executive from all peoples and 


all classes, and recognising, as the passports 
to favour and distinction, ability, an apparent 
propriety of demeanour, an unquestioning 
devotion to its interests—disassociating its 
priests from all mundane conceniB, and those 
social relations calculated to divide their alle¬ 
giance, by bi nding them to a life of celibacy and 
implicit submission—that churcdi commands 
an organization prepai'ed for any exigency. 
Tlie Refonnation was making gigantic strides. 
The most energetic, as well as eoiiie of the 
most able, nieii of their day, tlircatened to 
overthrow its long-established supremacy in 
all the northern kingdoms of Europe, The 
Teutonic nations were declaiing in favour of 
national and independent churches, and would 
in all probability have succeeded, were it not 
for the new clerical order, the Jesuits, insti¬ 
tuted for the re]}iession of the movement. 
These men combined abilities of the liigbest 
cast, zeal never surpaased, activity that never 
paused, resolution defiant of every difficulty, 
an ahsolute submission to tlie will of the 
Roman pontiff, and a piliabiJity to adapt 
every or any means to the accomplishment 
of their end. 

One of the first as well as one of the ablest 
and most successful of these—tlie early friend 
of the founder—was Francis Xavier, better 
known as the Apostle of the Indies, as his 
co-religionists love to call liini. In his college 
days, associated w'ith bouig of the master¬ 
minds who had embraced the views of the re¬ 
formers, lie inclined, as did those '' who had 
the greatest reputation for wit,'’ to the doc¬ 
trines of Luther, and in a letter to his 
brother declares that 'ivere it not for the 
ascendancy which Ignatius obtained over 
liim, “he could not have defended himself 
from those young men.” The means adopted 
by Ignatius to mould this youthful enthusiast 
to his purpose, shows his keen insight into 
liumau character. Having one day found 
Xavier more than ordinarily attentive, he 
repeated to him these ■words in a very im¬ 
pressive tone-—“What will it profit a man 
to gain the whole woidd, and to lose his o\xi\ 
Boiil?” He then added that “a muid so 
noble and so great as his ought not to confine 
itself to the vain honours of this y orld; that 
celestial glory was the otdy object worthy of 
his ainbitioii ; and that right reason would 
require him to prefer that which was eternally 
to last before what would vanish like a dream.’' 
On a mind so sensitive and unsophisticated 
these laudatory exhortations left a deep 
impression. After many serious thoughts, 
and a liard struggling, liis biographer states 
that he took up a solid resolution of treading 
in the footsteps, and resigning Iiimsclf unre¬ 
servedly to the conduct of Ignatius. In reply 
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to a .11 appcril matlo to him by John HI. of 
Portugal, for aoiiie missionaries for India, 
Po]:^e Paul III, romitted the whole business 
to Ignatius, who had lately presented to the 
Ijuiitlff the model of his order, by which he 
proposed to luiuself no less a design than the 
amelioration of the whole world, and the ex¬ 
tirpation of the doctrines of the Be formation, 
winch he called lieresies. Ignatius recognised 
in the docility, entire subinission, and zeal of 
his disciple Xavier an agent Lest adapted to 
his purpose, and in communicating to him his 
selection, he omitted nothing that would serve 
to fix bis attention and inspire full eonfideuce. 
There is in this address an assumption of 
authority and divine delegation which cannot 
fail to exhibit the cbaracter of Jesuitism at 
this very early period of its history, when 
that body consisted of only ten members, 
"XavieiV' said he, “the Almighty has nomi¬ 
nated you this day for the Indies, I declare 
it to you from the Yicar of Jesus Christ, 
Keceive an employment committed to your 
charge hy his holiness, and delivered by my 
month, as if it %vere conferred on yon by our 
blessed Baviour in person, and rejoice for 
your finding an opportunity to satisfy that 
fervent desire which w^e all have for carrying 
the faith into remote countries. An entire 
wmild is reserved for your endeavours, and 
nothing but so large a field is worthy of your 
coui'age and zeal. Go, my brother, wliere the 
voice of God has called you, ivhere the holy 
see has sent you, and landle those nnknowui 
nations with the fianie that burns within you. 
His naturally susceptible temperament, thus 
ingeniously worked upon, ^Yas kindled into 
the most fervid zeaL Ilia iraagination, so 
liiglil}^ wrought upon, assured him that ho 
was the predestined instrument for the con- ' 
version of the East, and in this state of ecstatic 
excitement he was soon fuUy persuaded that 
he had special visions and revelations from 
heaven. Thus prepared, he went to take his 
leave of Pope Paul, who assured him that 
heaven had employed him in the mission of 
St. Thomas, the Apostle of the Indies, for the 
couf^^uest of souls; that it hecame him to 
labour generously in reviving the faith in 
those countries where it had been planted by 
that great apostle; and that if it were neces¬ 
sary for him to shed his blood for the glory 
of Jesus Christ, he should account it his Imp- 
]uuess to die a martyr,* On the loth of 
Ufarcb, 1540, as apostolic nuncio, he took his 
departure from Borne to Portugal, on his way 
to the East; and on the 7th of April, 1541, 
he sailed under Don Martin iilphonso di 
Bosa, viceroy of the Indies, and arrived at 


Goa, the capital of the Portuguese possessions 
in India, on the Gth of Tvlay, 1542, 

Tiie town of Goa is situated on this side of 
the Ganges, in an island hearing the same 
name, the seat of the bisliop and viceroy, and 
under the Portuguese the most considerable 
place in the East for commerce. It had been 
built hy the IMoors forty years before the 
Europeans had passed into the Indies, and 
wrested from them in 1510, hy Don Alphonso 
d’Albuquerque, 

The Portuguese, as has been already re¬ 
marked, did blit very little in the interests 
of religion. Their zeal soon cooled, and 
in a ^'ery short time they were wltolly ab¬ 
sorbed by their ambition and avarice. In¬ 
stead of extending the kingdom ot Jesus 
Christ, and of gaming souls to Him, they 
thought, as their own historians and the 
biographers of Xavier con [ess, of nothing 
more than enlarging their dominion and 
enriching themselves; and many ot the 
Indians who had been converted to the faith, 
being neither cultivated by wholesome iii- 
strnctions, nor edified hy good examples, 
forgot insensibly their baptism, and returned 
to their ancient superstitions* The proselytes 
who dwelt on the coast, and faithfully perse¬ 
vered in the profession of the faith, were per¬ 
secuted with great cruelty by the Iiloliaiuiue- 
dans, who were uppermost in many localities, 
and very wealthy; while the Portuguese 
authorities w’ere indifierent spectators oi the 
cruelties thus inflicted on them. This cruel 
usage deterred thousands from professing Jesiis 
Christ, and was the reason that, amongst the 
infidels, all thoughts of conversion were laid 
aside. But w'hat appears more wonderful, the 
Portuguese themselves lived more like idolaters 
than Christians, In a report which \vas sent to 
King John III., by a man of high rank and 
authority, and ^vorthy of all belief, some 
months \iefoie the anival of Xavier, it is re¬ 
corded that “ every man kept as many mis¬ 
tresses as he pleased, and maintained them 
openly in his own house, even in quality of 
lawful wives. They houglit ivomeii or took 
them away by force, either for their service 
or to make money of tliem. Their masters 
taxed them at a certain sum per day ; and for 
default of payment, inflicted on them all sorts 
of punishment, to such an extent, that those 
unhappy creatures, not being able sometimes 
to w^ork out the daily rate imposed on them, 
were forced upon the infamous traflic of their 
bodies, and to become public prostitutes, to 
satisfy the avarice of their sordid masters. 
Justice w-as sold at the tribunals, and the 
most enormous crimes escaped from puuish- 
ment w-hen the criminals were affluent enougli 
I to corrupt the judges. All methods for aceu- 


* of Xavierf p, 39. 
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mulating wealtli ’were considered lawful, how¬ 
ever opposed to honesty and justice, and ex¬ 
tortion was openly tadvocated. jMnrder was 
reckoned hut a venial trespass, and was fre¬ 
quently hoasted of as a proof of bravery/^ 

The Bishop of Goa, to little purpose, 
threatened tlicni with the wrath of heaven 
and the thunders of excoinintmication. Xo 
dam was sufficient for such a deluge; tlicir 
hearts were hardened against spiritual threat- 
enings and anathemas; the deprivation of 
the sacraments ^^'aB no punishment to such 
wicked wretches, who were glad to he rid of 
them. The use of confessions and communions 
—^ohservances of the greatest religion a obli¬ 
gation among Bomnn Catholics—were, in a 
manner, abolished; and if any one hy chance 
was struck witli remorse of conscience, and 
desired to reconcile himself to God, at the 
foot of a ^7Tiest he was constrained to steal 
by night to his devotions, to avoid the scandal 
to his neighbour,” ^ 

There were not four preachers in all the 
Indies, nor one priest without tlie walls of 
Goa, In many iortihed places whole years 
were passed w’itliout hearing a sermon or a 
mass. 

If this were the degraded and sickening 
aspect of affairs presented in a professing Chris¬ 
tian coimniinity, wliat estimate may he formed 
of the condition of native society ? Indeed, the 
Indians are represented as leading the life of 
beasts rather than of men. “ Uncleanness 
liad risen to the last excess among them, and 
the least corrupt were those who had no reli¬ 
gion,” 

The author of the Jlistoj\i/ of Chri$^ 
tianitj/ in l7iduij after stating that Xavier 
had w’aited on the^ Bishop of Goa uitli his 
credentials^ and was received with all the 
kindness and confidence due to one so accre¬ 
dited, makes the following pertiiient and in¬ 
teresting preliminary observations;—The 
bishop promised to support him in Jiis mis¬ 
sion, for which lie was no doubt thankful, 
hut he sought the protection of a higher 
Power, without which he knew that all human 
aid would be of no avail. For this purpose 
he shut liimself up in one of the churches, 
and spent the whole of the first night in 
India in prayer—an example wortliy the 
imitation of missionaries of a purer creed. 
His first attention was given to tho Portu¬ 
guese. Xavier must have felt that it would 
be in vain to endeavour to convert the heathen 
to a religion, the moral character of whose 
professors was m ixiferior to their ow’u. He, 
theref.jre, set himself vigorously to work to 

* Sea Ihe father Bohour’s Lifi of Xavier. All 
these parlicvdaia ere taken from works by lloinan Catholic 
pi'iests—^not one from Protestant writers. 


reform this state of things; and although 
111 ore was much jiuetile superstition in the 
means lie used, yet they were such as the Por¬ 
tuguese %Yere accustomed to; and in a short 
time, it is said, he had the satisfaction of 
observing a general improvement in their 
conduct. There w^ere several circiinistances 
wdiicli ivoiild tend to conciliate them, and 
insure their attention ; the novelty of his 
appearance and zeal, the eloquence and bold¬ 
ness with which he rebuked their vices, the 
gx’cat liimiility and self-denial of one whom 
they knew to be of such noble origin, and, 
above all, the countenance of the viceroy, 
who was known to have the King of Portn- 
gaPs commands to afford him every protec¬ 
tion, gave ium an influence which could not 
he resisted, and induced many to lay aside 
the sins against ivlnch he so ardently and so 
steadily inveighed. But must all the lionour 
bo given to these means and motives? Xot- 
ivithstaiiding the defect of Jiis own know¬ 
ledge and the absence of all proof that he 
lireached the unadulterated gospel of recon¬ 
ciliation, yet may w’c not hojxe that the Holy 
Ghost was vouchsafed, in answer to his mid¬ 
night prayer, to produce these convictions in 
the hearts of some, whose sins he vehemently 
denounced, and before wdioin he placed the 
awful consequences of their lives in the future 
w’orld? And may there not liave been 
enough of the Saviour in his. preaching to 
encourage the humble penitent to liopc for 
pardon and peace tlirough the atonement of 
the cross? Such a hope is too cheering, 
amid all this darkness, not to be gladlyenter- 
tainod.” * 

Xavier was convinced that the best course 
for him to pursue xvas to instruct the Portu¬ 
guese youth in the principles of religion^ and 
that by those means ChrisCiau]ty would be 
seen to revive in Goa. He had crowds of 
them constantly about him, wdiom he led to 
the churches, and there expounded to tliem 
the apostle's creed and the commandments of 
God. Thus they soon became attentive and 
modest, and a silent censure of that de¬ 
bauchery which appeared in their seuiors. 
The unerring evidences of a thorough reibr- 
mation soon manifested themselves. They 
cancelled their unlawful bonds and covenants 
of extortion ; they set their slaves at liberty ; 
made restitution of their ill-gotten goods; 
and, lastly, turned aw'ay their concubines, 
whom they were unwilling to possess by a 
lawful marriage. 

\MuIe at Goa Xaviei' was invited to take 
eliarge of a seminary, established there for 
the education of the native hentlien youtli. 

* The Eev. J aTnea llonglfs Hkior^ of Christumit^ lU 
hidutt vol. i. r- t73. 
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Th^ students had come fi^oui all the adjaceiit 
countries, and spohe nine or ten dlferent 
languages. The superior importance of his 
missionary duties impelled him to dechue 
this invitation ; but his good sen so made 
him appreciate the advantages to be realised 
from such an institntion properly managed, 
lie had so organized this establishment as to 
make it subservient to his designs for the con¬ 
version of the natives. He called it the College 
of St. Pauh and obtained its transfer to Ins 
oun society, and hence it is that the Jesuit 
missionaries in India are frequently called 
'‘the fathers of St Paul” The sphere of his 
operations had now so enlarged, that in 
writing to Home he said, that ‘Tf it had been 
possible for him to have been at once in ten 
places he should not liave wanted for employ¬ 
ment.” 

This was the promising’ state of affairs 
when Jliehael Yaz, Yicar-general of the 
Indies, mformed Xavier that on the oriental 
coast which extends from Cape Comorin to 
the Isle of Manaar, called the coast of Fishery, 
there dwelt a tribe called ParavaSj or fishers, 
who were chiefly occupied in pearl, chank, 
and other fisheries. These people had nothing 
more of Ghuistiaiiity than baptism and the 
name, through want of pastors to instruct them. 
On this mission he embarked about the midst 
of October, 1512, in a galliot, which carried 
the new captain of Comorin, accompanied by 
two young ecclesiastics of Goa, who w’ere 
tolerably acquainted with the language of 
Tialabar, Having ascertained that tlie two 
churchmen who accompanied him as inter- 
pretera u ere not equal to the task they had 
undertaken, he ceased to address the natives 
through them, and had recourse to another 
expedient. He managed to engage in liis 
service some of the people of the country 
who understood Portuguese, These and 
the priests he consulted for many days 
together, and by persevering labour lie 
translated into the tongue of the I^aravas the 
words of the sign of the cross, the apostle's 
creed, the commandments, the Lord's ])raycr, 
the angelic salutation, the conjlteor, the Salve 
Pe^fina^ and^ in fine, the whole catechism. 
Having finished bis task, he committed to 
memory as much as he could of them, and 
made the circuit of the ^ullages, thirty in 
number, about half of which were baptized, 
the rest being idolaters, I W'Cnt nhout,” he 
]Iimself records, “with my bell in hand, 
and gathering together all I met, both men 
and children, I instructed them in the Cliris- 
tian doctrine. The children leaimt it easily 
by heart in the compass of a month ,■ and when 
they understood it 1 charged them to teach 
it to their parents, to all of tlieir owm family, 


and even to tlieir neighbours. On Sunday I 
assembled the men and women, the little boys 
and girls, in the cliapel. All came to my 
appointment with an incredible joy and most 
ardent desire to bear the word of God, I 
began with confessing God to be one iu 
nature and triune in person, I afterwards 
repeated distinctly and with an audible voice 
the Lord's prayer, the angelic salntation, and 
the apostle's creed. All of them together 
repeated after me, and it is hardly to be 
imagined wliat pleasure they took in it. This 
being done, I repeated the creed singly, and, 
insisting on every particular article, asked if 
tbey certainly believed it. They all protested 
to me, with loud cries, and their hands across 
their breasts, that they firmly believed it. 
My practice is to make them repeat the creed 
ofteuer than the other prayers, and I declare 
to them, at tlie same time, that they who 
believe the contents of it are true Cliristians, 
From the creed I pass to the ten command¬ 
ments, and give them to understand that the 
Christian law is comprised in these precepts; 
that he who keeps them all, according to his 
duty, is a good Christian, and that eternal life 
is decreed to him; that, on the contrary, 
wlioever violates oue of these commandments, 
is a bad Christian, and that he shall he 
damned eternally in case he repents not of 
his sins. Both the new Christians and the 
pagans admire oiir law’ as holy and reasonable, 
and consistent with itself. Having done as I 
told yon, my custom is to repeat with them 
the Lord's prayer and the angelic salutation ; 
once again w e recite the creed, and at every 
article, besides the Pater No$ter and Are 
Meiria, we intermingle some short prayer; 
for liaving pronounced aloud the first article, 
I begin thus, and they say after me, * Jesue, 
tliou 8ou of the living God, give me grace to 
believe firmly this first article of thy faith, 
and with this intention w-e offer unto thee 
that prayer of which thou thyself art the 
AutliorJ ., . . The same method is observed 
in all the other articles, and almost in the 
same manner we run over the ten eommand- 
ments.” 

This is a fair specimen of Xavier's usual 
mode of proceeding with the natives, whether 
heathens or nouiinal Christians. From w’hat is 
here stated, on his owm authority, it is mani¬ 
fest that lie did not possess the miraculous and 
apostolic gift of tongues so boldly claimed for 
him ill after years. But it appears also that 
after this laborious exercise he botli tho¬ 
roughly understood and spoke the Malabar 
langtiage. It is generally believed that in a 
very little time he learnt the most difficult 
languages, and, by the report of many jiersons, 
lie spoke them so well and naturally, that he 
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could not liavG Been talieii for a foreigner* 
Such wn 3 his success, that, as he testifies in 
one of liis letters, he wanted words to tell it; 
and the multitude of those who had received 
baptism was so vast, that with the labour of 
continual chidsteniugs he was not able to lift 
up his arms, and his voice often failed him in 
saying so many times over and over the 
apostle's creed and ten comniandments, with 
a short instnictiaii, which lie alw^ays made, 
concerning the duties of a true Christian, 
before he baptiised those who Avere of age* 
He spent fifteen months among tliese people ; 
he appointed catechists for tlieir instruction; 
he Luilt churches in most of the villages, and 
was enabled to jirovide funds for the mission 
out of the public treasury* His efforts among 
the Brahmins had so little success, that he 
desisted, and confined liimself to the Paravas* 
When he departed for Goa he selected some 
of the most promising of their youths to ac¬ 
company him, and these he had educated for 
the ministry in the College of St. Paul* This 
cstahlishment is another singular instance of 
the shrewd appreciation of circumstances and 
provisional caution blended with the enthu¬ 
siasm of the members of the Jesuit Society, 
'which should not be over looked by the 
preachers of the gospel* It having been ob¬ 
served that previously to Xavier’s missionary 
labours Christianity had made no progress, 
it w^as concluded that the causes of the failure 
rvere chiefly tliese: the difficulty the Euro¬ 
peans had ill mastering the Indian languages, 
and overcoTuing local prejudices, so strong that 
if an Indian happened to he converted his 
kindred exercised no ebaxaty towards him; 
and the children of the faithful -who died poor 
xvere left destitute of succour in their need. 
To remedy these gx^owung evils the College of 
►Ht* Paul xvas founded, and so anijxly endowed, 
that all the idolatrous children w^ho turned 
Christians, of wdiatever country, xvere re- 
eeiv^ed iuto it.’’ ^ How liumiliatingly does tli 0 
apathy of the Protestant clerg}- in India, in the 
beginning of this centuiy, contrast wdtli this 
;^eak Dr* Claudius Buchanan, in his Clirutiun 
Re&earclics^ draws a picture in strlldng colours 
of the shameful neglect of the Protestant 
churches“—and not neglect merely, but the 
studied hostility to the preaching of the wmrd 
of God; writing from Ceylon in 1808, he says, 
the Butch mimsters who formeidy officiated 
here (in the Protestant vineyard of Jaflha- 
pntam), some of whom had congregations of 
two thoxxsanrl, have gone to Europe* The 
w-hole district is left in tlie hands of the 
Romish priests, who, perceiving the indiffe¬ 
rence of the English nation to theii^ oxvix reli¬ 
gion, have assumed quiet and xxixclistnrhcd 
* Life cf Xanier^ p. 1115. 


possession of the land*'* “'What woTKlar,’ 
said a Itomxsh priest to me, 'that your 
nation should be so little interested about the 
conversion of pagans to Christianity, when it 
does not even give teachers to its owm suh“ 
jects wdxo are already Christians/ 1 xvas not 
surprised to liear that great numbers of Pro¬ 
testants every year go back to idolatry. It 
is perhaps true tliat the religion of Christ has 
nexmr been so disgraced in any age of the 
church as it has been lately by official neglect 
of the Protestant church in Ceylon /‘ Ceyloiilmd 
then a population of half a million Christians, 
and not one com^dete copy of the Scriptures 
ill the vernacular* The I'cverend doctor elsc- 
w’here remarks^—“ Perhaps it is not generally 
kno^\ll in England that our Bengal and JMadras 
governments do not patronise the native Chris¬ 
tians. They give official patronage to 3fo- 
hammedans and Hindoos generally in pre¬ 
ference to natives professing Christianity. 
The chief argniment ibr the i^etention of this 
system is precedent: it wvas the practice of 
the first settlers* It is certain that this 
system confirms prejudice, exposes our reli¬ 
gion to contempt in the eyes of the natives, 
and precludes every ray of hope of the future 
prevalence of Christianity at the scats of 
govexminentX'^ 

The policy here stigmatised differs w-idel)'' 
from that xvbicli is now- likely to prevail iJi 
the councils of the Indian government* 

Enough for the present ]>urposc has been 
said of the labours of Xavier* Tlie results 
may he summed in a sentence* The inhabitants 
of whole districts professed Christianity; 
such was the uxiniher of cateehumeiis who 
presented themselves for baptism, that it is 
affiiiued that the arms of the ju-iests fell down 
from fatigue* Many" episcopal secs were 
created: in 1517 and Ibll the areli- 
bishoprics of Goa and Cranganoro, and 1557 
and IGOb the bishojnlcs of Cochin and 
Malacca and St* Thome de Meiiapore, After 
the example of the Jesuits the other prin¬ 
cipal orders founded missions in diffex^ent 
parts* From the frontiers of Thibet to 
Cape Comorin there vras xiearly a million, 
nominally, in spiritual subjection to Home; 
and the mUsloxxariea assxxred an over-credxi- 
lous xvorld that this was merely the seed 
or ail ovei'“abundant harvest* Idiougb the 
reputed number of his proselytes was so con¬ 
siderable as to obtain for Xavier the honour of 
canonization after his death, it must he con¬ 
fessed that the present condition of the de¬ 
scendants of those poor converts xvho crow'ded 
to hear him, and listened with such ardent 
devotion, to hi 3 discourses, testifiefl neither to 
their increase of human or divine knowdedge, 
* Chnsiim He^earch^s m Indm^ p* 93* 
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fEiul afibrd Liit small corrolioratlon of tliG | 
preternatural gifts claimed for tills great 
man; indeed, the annals of the Portuguese 
{.■hiirch in the East, during and immediately 
after hi a ministration, are as frequently dis¬ 
graced by credulity and bigotry as they were 
in the parent state.^ 

In the quotations previonsh’^ given from 
Assemannus, it has been seen udth what gra¬ 
tification the resident Christians of the coast 
of ^Malabar bad hailed the arrival of the Por¬ 
tuguese* The expectations they so sanguinely 
entertained of sympathy* protection, and com¬ 
munity, from the assurances made to them, were i 
never realized; indeed, very little mention is 
made of them in the proceedings of the Euro¬ 
pean papal miasionaries for several years* Tlie 
cause of this was, that though the Portuguese 
were agreeably surprised to find, on their 
arrival, upwards of a hundred Christian 
churches on the coast of Malabar, after a short 
time they ascertained that they repudiated ; 
many of the doctrines and observances w^hich 
i n the We at were c onsidered or tliod ox* ^ ‘ Th ese 
churches,” said the Europeans, “ belong to the 
])opeT—Who is the pope ?” said the natives; 

we never heard of him.” The priests were 
yet more alarmed when they found that these 
Cbii&tians maintained order and discipline 
distinct from the It.oman,'j- that they were 
all Jacobites or Nestoriang, and acknowledged 
the authority of a hisliop, sent sometimes 
by the Jacobite patriarch of Nineveh, and 
sometimes by the Ncstorian patriarch of 
Babylon, wbo assumed tlie title of Bishop of 
Angamalc* Bo little were they acquainted 
^vith the subtleties, subsequent to the apostolic 
] 3 criod, that tlie Koman Catholic wTiters 
state, in a tone of reproach, '‘they could not 
distinguish between the conflicting creeds of 
Eutychus and Nestoriiis. The bishops, not 
less indiflerent than the clergy and people, 
were satisfied with ]>osse.ssing, exteriorly, the 
doctrines of the patriarch from whom they 
received their mission*” | “ We,” said they, 

“are of the true faith, wdiatevcr you from 
tlie West may be, for we come iVom the 
]dace§ wdiere the followOTB of Christ were 
first called Christians*” When the power of 
the Portuguese became sufficient for their 
inirpose, they invaded these tranquil and 
independent churches, established in the 
mountains and along the coast, seized some 
of the clergy, and doomed them to the death 
of heretics. Then for the first time was lieard 

* Sec TeunanPa Indian MeereaHom, vol* i. p. £06, 

f Bach an ft a's C/iristian Mesem^c/tes in Indfftt p- 107* 

% Memoir addressed by Br. St* Anae, Bishop of AmaJa, 
and Vicar Apostolic, Jpm7f of fhe Fn^^ation qf 
Faith, i83M0. 
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among these congregations, that Christianity 
pressed into its service such instrninents as 
the Inquiaition, and that for their conversion 
it had been imported into the neighbouring 
town of Goa, Tlie terrors of such agencies 
did not here, as they did not elsewhere, con¬ 
tribute to change the conviefiong of their 
victims* On the contrary, as might be ex¬ 
pected, the people more resolutely adhered 
to their ancient tenets, and forced their per¬ 
secutors, for conscience' sake, to have recourse 
to other means of a conciliatory cliaracter* 
They seized tlie Syrian liishop, Mar Joseph, 
and sent him prisoner to Lisbon* They 
shortly after this aggression eouvened a synod 
at one of the Syrian churches, at a tonm called 
Diamper, near Cochin, on the 20tli of -Time, in 
the year IbbU, at which the Homan CatlioIIc 
archbishop Henezes presided* At this com¬ 
pulsory synod a hundred and fifty the 
Syrian clergy appeared. The objects which 
the archbishop had in contemplation are I'e- 
vcalcd by himself in the circular with wliicli 
he summoned the synod:—''Pope Clement 
the Eighth, our Lord Bishop of Borne, and 
Vicar of our Ijord Jesus Christ, by virtue of 
his pastoral office, and that universal power 
bequeatlied to tlie supreme, holy, and apos¬ 
tolical chair of St. Peter over all the churches 
in the world by Jesus Christ, the Sou of God, 
our Tjord and Bedeemcr, lie commanded us, 
upon the death of the Archbisliop Afar Abra¬ 
ham, to take possession of this cliurch and 
bialiopric, so as not to sufier any bishop or 
prelate coming from Babylon to enter therein, 
as has been hitherto the custom, all that come 
from thence being schismatics, heretics, and 
NTestorians, out of the obedience of the holy 
Bom an elmrch, and Buhject to the patriardi 
of Babylon, the head of the said heresy*” 

The proceedings of the synod of Diamper 
are of great significance. They supply an 
historic record, iVom the most unquestionable 
authorities, of the faith and practice both of 
the Bom an and Byrian churches at the time 
of their publication* 

The following are the three leading doc¬ 
trines of Christianity which appear always to 
have been held by the Chrisfiang in India r-— 
1st* Salvation by faith in the atonement of 
Jesus Christ for the sins of mankind. 2 ik 1* 
The necessity of the new birth, or regenera¬ 
tion by the Holy Ghost, before any can believe 
and be saved* Srd. The Trinity in Unity 
and Unity in Trinity, as defined in the Atha- 
nasian Creed, but witliout its damnatory 
clauses. In these fundamental tenets the 
Syrian church agreed with every orthodox 
chui'ch in Christendom* From tlic snimnary 
subjoined, and drawn fj'om authentic sonrccs, 
it will appear liow far she agreed with the 
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reforincd chiirclies of England, Scotland, and 
otlicr nations, and in what respects she dil- 
fered from the chnvcli of Rome. 

The Syrian chtireh rejected the papal su¬ 
premacy, denied tlie doctrine of transuhstaii- 
tiation/condemned the adorvatioii of images 
as idolatrous, hut respected the iignre of the 
cross, which was yenerated, and pdaced in all 
their churches. She maintained that tlie 
church of Rome had comilled the true faitli, 
and had set up many human inventions. 
The Syrian clmrch hnew nothing of tlie inter¬ 
cession of saints—of purgatory—of masses 
and prayers for the dead—of the use of holy 
oil ill tiic administration of haptism—of ex¬ 
treme unction—of auricular confession, nor of 
the celibacy of the clergy. The wives of the 
ministers were called cafaJiiaries^ and took 
precedence of other women at church, and 
every where else. They were distinguished 
with a gold cross, or one of inferior metal, 
suspended from the neck. Tins primitive 
chuTcli denied matrimony to be a sacrament; 
recognised hut two orders amongst her 
ministers, kmltcesJias and shtmishmtas (pas¬ 
tors and deacons); no bishops, in the sense 
Episcopalians aj^ply tliis title to the minister 
of greatest authority in their churches.-' 
She celebrated the coinmnnion with cakes, 
mixing the meal with a little oil and salt: 
IMar Joseph was the first who introduced the 
wafer and nine of Portugal at this sacrament. 
The elements were consecrated with prayer, 
and administered in both kinds to all com¬ 
municants ; the members of all the churches 
w'cre admitted to communion ] nothing W'as 
known of the papal doctrine, that regards as 
heretics all tliat are not members of their 
oun church, believing that every faithful dis¬ 
ciple of the liord Jesus Christ would he 
saved to Avhatever comrauiilon he belonged. 
In all questions of doctrine an appeal u'as 
made to the authority of the sacred 8 cri 2 >tures 
as decisive, and not to the traditions of the 
lathers, or clccisious of the church, or inter¬ 
pretations of their ministers. Bhe is said to 
have held three sac ram cuts—baptism, the 
eiicharist, and holy orders; It is doubtful, 
however, whether she admitted more than 
the first two of these ordinances under tliat 
designation. 

To collect all these “errors" and abuses," 
as the Roman authorities have thought well 
to stigniatiae them, and to subject the native 
Christians in all things to the see of Rome, 
was the design and business of the council of 
Iliamper. How’ precious w’as the boon thus 
intended to he bestowed, may be inferred from 

* Buoliauaa’s Ch hiian EeseurcJies in p. 109, 
note. Haiiirh’s Uhtar^ of C%risiinnil^ in vol. ii, 
r- 13. 


the following description, furnished by a Car¬ 
melite missionary, of the Portuguese Chris¬ 
tians with w’hom it was proposed to associate 
them in religious worship “ The Ciirlstians 
who live ill the Portugnese colonies in India 
are couq>osed of three classes: the lirst are 
the soldiers, who come from Portugal, and 
are called rcgnicoles ; the second are called 
meii/Sf the descendants of tlie former; the 
third are the slaves that liave been converted 
to the faith. The first class—the nobility 
among them excepted—arc the dregs of Por¬ 
tugal, for the most part a seditious people, 
covered with crimes, and banished from their 
country. The second class are ill-educated, 
extremely effeminate, and abandoned to all 
kinds of sensual Indulgence, The third are 
a wild race, totally incapable of instruction, 
and ferocious in the extreme. In a climate 
so w arm as that w hich these inhabit, 

their natural propensity to evil is ahvays on 
the increase—indeed, many of them actually 
believe vice to be necessary. It is incredible 
with wliat envy and thorough malevolence 
tliey persecute one another, and that for the 
most trivial offence. Biicb is tlieir immodesty 
that v:o cannot venture to describe it. The 
meu and 'women live in continual idleness, 
passing all their days together perfectly 
naked, without the least respect for each 
other, or any regard to the difference of 
sexes. They are incessantly die wing betel, 
cardamons, and areca, which are heating and 
intoxicating drugs. They are also perpe¬ 
tually smoking tobacco, ilhiis mode of living 
is enough to set their bow^els in a flame, which 
are already almost burnt up by the heat of 
the climate which they inhabit. From these 
general causes one may easily comprehend 
what'must be the conduct of this 2 reop]e ; but 
I will gladly omit a more particular detail in 
order to spare the reader's feelings," ^ 

The benefits which the native Christians 
derived from the benevolent intentions of the 
coiiiicii of Diamper will he best appreciated 
by a brief consideration of their condition and 
status previously, and the changes 'which re¬ 
sulted. The Christian communities, some 
time previous to the arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese, were independent, and ruled by a king 
of their own creed and lineage; and when 
they came to he governed, on tlie decline of 
tlieir former consequence, by Hindoo princes, 
they were almost on a par Avith their sove¬ 
reigns. They were allow'ed to have a mili¬ 
tary force of their OAvn, winch w as composed 
principally of Shonars—the caste that culti- 

* Tinceuzo-Mario, lib. ii. c, xviii, pii. 202, 203. To 
the testimony of the missionary here quoted might be 
added that of Liuschot, Tavernior, aad other travellers, all 
Portagaese or Ttalian?. See TIoivgh, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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vates the palm-tree. Beside tlie Btalimins^ j 
tiiey ^vere the only people permitted to have 
inclosures before their houses. They pos- 
sefised the right of mounting and travelling 
on elephantsj a distinction 'which they and the 
heir-apparent exclusively shared. They were 
allowed to sit even on a carpet in presence of 
the ra 3 ah and hia ministers of statej an honour 
conceded to foreign ambassadors. During 
the sixteenth century the Eajah of Paru pro¬ 
posed to extend this last-named pri%dlege to 
the nadis of Ms dominions, but the Chris- 
tiaiis immediately declared war against him 
if he pjcrsevered, and he was compelled by 
that threat to relinc^uish his design. These 
immunities and honours rendered the dignity 
of their recognised chief, spiritual or political, 
so considerahle, that, as the Italian missionary, 
Vincenzo''Maria, has testihed, he was as highly 
esteemed as a liing. 

To obliterate all evidences of the former 
independence of their churches, the council 
decreed that all the Syrian hooks on eccle¬ 
siastical subjects that could he found should 
be burned, in order, as they averred, that 
no pretended apostolical monuments shotild 
remain. The reconciliation effected by the 
decrees of the council was partial, conditional, 
and short-lived. The churches on the sea- 
coast alone submitted to the supremacy of the 
pope; the chnrche.s in the interior would 
not yield to Rome. The Latin rite was ac¬ 
cepted, but they insisted on the retention of 
the liturgy and language of the Ohaklean 
church. "They were not long submissive to 
the yoke imposed upon them. After a show 
of obedience, for a little time, they strenuonsly 
protested against the Inquisition, and in the 
year 1653 repudiated the authority of the 
Roman bishop who then governed them, the 
pope, and the Roman church. T hey returned 
to their primitive mode of worship, and placed 
at their head a superior of their own rite. 
Four hundred families alone ot the nation, 
and the Latin parishes to the number ol 
eleven, remained faithful to papal authority.* 
Such was the hatred engendered against the 
missionaries, especially the Jesuits, a very 
numerous body, and influential, that Pope 
i^Uexander YII., in 1656, sent four Italian 
religious from Rome of the Carmelite order, 
'who commenced a mission in hfalahar, which 
exists to the present day. 

To a person carefuHy recapitulating the 
efforts of the Jesuits in India, and the means 
which were employed tor the conversion of 
the natives, it does not at all appear strange, 
that with the apparent success which attended 
the labours of Xa%uer, no permanent good 


was effected. His personal character had 
done much towards securing his success. It 
appeal's” says the reverend historian so 
often referred to, to have been unexcep¬ 
tionable; and tliis, as well as his standard 
of Christian morals for his disciples, may be 
fairly attributed to the instructions and im¬ 
pressions he had received in early life through 
his Protestant associates at Paris. His 
missionary character, also, in many respects, 
is worthy of admiration. For grandeur of 
design, and diligence in the execution, for dis¬ 
interested love to mail, for hold fidelity to 
pcTsone of the highest, and engaging con¬ 
descension to men of the lo’^^N'^est estate, for 
unwearied devotion, self-denial, renunciation 
of the world, intrepidity in dangers, and many 
other estimable qualities, he has left behind 
him an example which has never been sur¬ 
passed since the apostles’ days. Oonld all this 
pure metal have been detached from the dross 
with which it w-as mixed, and cast into the 
mould of God’s w^ord, lie would have formed 
one of the brightest and best instruments ever 
used to deliver mankind from the bondage of 
Satan, and restore them to tlieir rightful 
Lord. . . . Let us pray that every future 
missionary of a purer creed may have grace 
to live as much to the Redeemer's glory, and 
to the extension of his kingdom in this world, 
as Francis Xavier lived for the reputation of 
hie order, and for the interests of the Roman 
church.” * 

The religious influence and high percep¬ 
tion of moral duty 'which regulated tlie con¬ 
duct of Xavier, found no reflex in the conduct 
of his associates and successors. The sketch 
draw'n of their operations by a friendly and 
sacerdotal hand, even in its mellowed tints, is 
a revolting picture of 'vvhat sophistication is 
capable. The following U from the pages 
of the Aimales de Propagatiofi de la Foi :— 

After St. Francis Xavier had departed from 
the Indian peninsula, other missionary Jesuits 
arrived from all the Catholic countries of 
Europe to labour for the conversion of the 
natives, so gloriously begun by that great 
man. He had confined his preaching to tlie 
coast; they penetrated to the interior. Having 
studied the genius and character of the 
people, they believed that in order to com¬ 
mand attention, gain their confidence, conci¬ 
liate their esteem, and induce them to listen 
to them, it became them to respect their pre- 
judiees, and even to conform to their habits, 
and to adopt their manners and costumes.” 

The better to promote their designs, they 
publicly proclaimed that they were European 
Brahmius, and had come from a country five 
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fliousaiid leagues distant, to acquire tlae 
learning of the IndiauB and to communicate 
their o^vn. The knovdedge which a great 
numher of the missionaries had of astronomy 
and medicinej contributed to win for them the 
respect and confidence of men of every rank 
and condition. Having announced them« 
selves as Brahmins, they studiously began to 
assimilate themselves to that caste in their 
social intercourse, manner of dress, frequent 
ablutions, and in their abstinence ; they abso¬ 
lutely refrained from eating fiesh meat, de¬ 
siring as the Apostle Paul, “ to make them* 
selves ah things to all men,’’ the more easily 
to gain people to Jesus Ohi'ist» It w^as by 
such contrivances and privatione, scarcely cre¬ 
dible, that the Jesuits introduced theniselves 
to the Hindoos, and won their confidence. 
Reared on such an unstable foundation, ifc ia 
no matter of surprise if the edifice which they 
erected soon crumbled into dust, and left 
barely the remembrance of its temporary 
existence. 

Tliis short sketch of the religious history 
of India, from the days of St, Thomas to the 
arrival of the Hutch, may be appropriately 
followed by a summary of the present condition 
of Roman Catholicism in India, and a state¬ 
ment of the papal ecclesiastical divisions into 
which it is nowpartitioned. Too little attention 
is paid in this country to the comprehensive 
and well-arranged schemes, and persevering 
labours of the emissaries of Rome, to make 
proselytes in the East. The zeal manifested 
by them to propagate their tenets, is calcu¬ 
lated to put to the blush the Protestantism of 
Great Britain, and other Bible-reading nations. 

The archdiocess of Goa, created in 1567, 
comprises the territory of that city, Gujerat, 
and perhaps the Heccan, and Xagpore. San 
Pedro is the archiepiscopal residence, it is 
near the Villa Kova de Goa, where the po¬ 
pulation of the ancient capital, now depopu¬ 
lated, is concentrated. This see has been 
vacant for some years, hut it is provisionally 
filled by an administrator named by the Por¬ 
tuguese government, in opposition, the papal 
advocates say, to the laws of the church. 
This diocess is distracted by schisms. 

The French settlements, w^hich are subject 
to the eolonial administration, are placed 
under the jurisdiction of a prefect-apostolic, 
who resides at Pondicherry; the other four 
districts are entrusted to the priests of the 
Seminary of the Holy Ghost, in Paris i there 
is, however, but one at Chandernagore. 
Kankal is under the spiritual government of 
the Society of Foreign Missions. The rest of 
India forms seven vicariates-apostolic ; ^—- 

1 . The vicariate-apostolic of Thibet and 
Hindostan compriBes the north of India 


from near the tropics, Nepaul and perhaps 
B ho tan, which may be considered provinces 
of Thibet, a part of the country of the 
Mahrattas, and that of the Rajpoots; the Sikhs, 
and Afifghans, as far as Persia, are ako within 
its circumscription, but do not contain any 
Homan Catholics, 

2. The vicariate-apostolic of Bengal com¬ 
prises the missions which the Jesuits pos¬ 
sessed in that country, Calcutta contains 
about ten thousand Roman Catholics, and 
posBesses three churches; there may be the 
same number at Dacca, and in other parts 
of Bengal. In 1840 the mission and college 
were attended by six Jesuits, assisted by six 
Portuguese priests who have submitted to 
the new jurisdiction, and three who have 
been educated at the Propaganda. 

3. It is not easy to determine with pre¬ 
cision the circumscription of the vicariate- 
apostolic of Madras. The bull of 183S 
assigns it to the ancient dependencies of the 
diocess of San Thome de Meliapore, w^hich 
had not previously been disposed of. It is 
supposed that it comprises the coast of the 
Carnatic to the south, the cities of Gondalore 
and Porto Kovo to the north, the shore as 
far as Masulipatam or the mouth of tlie 
Kistna, as far as Bengal; it would even seem 
that the interior of India, to the north of that 
river, is to he added as far as Xidzam and 
Xagpore, for the vicar of Madras sends mis¬ 
sionaries there. The ancient episcopal city 
of Meliapore, near Madras, is included in this 
vicariate. Madras is the episcopal residence ; 
there were three churches in the city in 
1840, and four others in the Biiburbs and 
vicinity; the number of Homan Catholics u as 
then computed at twenty tliousand, ministered 
to by an Irish %dcar, assisted by seven of his 
countrymen. 

4, The vicariate-apostolic of Bombay ex¬ 
tends along the coast from Surat in the 
north to Eajpore in the south. The priests 
here are numerous, the most of them Italian 
Carmelites, wdth a few natives. The Cbris- 
tian population, though not ascertained, is 
said to be considerable. 

5. The vicariate-apostolic of Verapolio is 
formed of the archdioceases of Granganore 
and the diocess of Cochin, It comprises 
JMalabar and Travancore; that is to say, the 
whole coast from Cape Comorin to within a 
short distance of Goa. The chain of the 
Ghauts forms its Emits towards the interior. 
Five missioiiarieB and a considerable number 
of native priests, who follow the Qmldean 
rite, exercise the ministry. There ivere, at 
the date above given, seventy-eight churches 
or chapels, and near two hundred thousand 
Christians. 
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6 . The vicariate-apostolic of Pondicherry 
was erected in 1777, in favour of the Society 
of Foreign Missions, Vfho for a long time had 
supported many priesta there* The hull of 
1888, by enlarging its jurisdiction, has added 
to it the south of India, from Gape Comorin 
to the ICistna, with the exception of those 
parts of the coast reserved to Madras; oil 
that part of the vicariate of Pondicherry 
to the south of the river Caveiy, vnth the 
exception of Tanjore and its provinces, and 
the port of Nagapatam, is entrusted to the 
administration of the Jesuits, who, however, 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop, 
and receive their faculties from him. This 
part, which comprises Madura and Marava, 
is divided into three districts, that of Trichno- 
poly to the north, that of Madura in the 
centre, and that of Tinnevelly, Six Jesuits, 
assisted by some native priests, are charged 
with a Christian population of a hundred and 
fifty thousand souls* This is the classic soil 
of their boasted ancient triumphS| and of the 


conquests of Francis Xavier, The territory 
which has remained under the exclusive ad¬ 
ministration of the Society of Foreign MiS’ 
aions is divided into twelve districts, in¬ 
cluding Tanjore ; twenty-two missionaries 
and three native priests w’ere charged with 
the spiritual instruction of eighty thousand 
Christians ; the episcopal residence is Pondi¬ 
cherry* The Maidive Islands have been 
attached to this mission, 

7* The vicariate-apostolic of Ceylon w^as 
erected in 1886* This island, the entire popu¬ 
lation of which amounts to over one million 
and a half, contains no less than two hundred 
thousand professing Christians, The Pom an 
Catholic clergy boast of the possession of two 
hundred and fifty-six churches. 

The details here given are eohected from 
the Annals of fjie Propagation of the 
and are to be received with the reserve due 
to an ex parte statement Further particulars 
respecting this interesting island will be found 
in a previous chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

THE MOHAMMEDANS IN INDIA. 


The year 622 is the first of the Hegira, or 
the Mohammedan era—an epoch, one of the 
most remarhable in the history of the human 
race, distinguished by the introduction of a 
new religion, an important revolution, and 
a personage w’^boae achievements and power 
have left a lasting impression, 

Arabia is a peninsula separated from Persia 
by the Persian Gulf, from Egypt by the 
Arabian Gulf and Red Sea* The inhabitants 
claim descent from Jolitan, the sou of He her, 
who they allege laid the foundation of the 
Arabian empire, shortly after the dispersion 
of Babel, and the confusion of language, A 
long list of kings from Joktan to Mohammed 
is preserved by the Arabs ; but there is very 
little doubt that many of those w^ho swell it are 
purely imaginary, and, indeed, like the early 
chronology of all countries, it is not within 
the power of man to verify that of Arabia* 
Interesting and instructive would be an 
inquiry to ascertain,—by w’hat means the 
Arabs preserved themselves independent of 
the ancient Egyptians ; what enabled them to 
treat so contemptuously the power of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, that when he threatened 
their destruction, they disdained to send am¬ 
bassadors to deprecate his displeasure; the 
forces W'hich they opposed to the armies of 
Antigonus and Demetrius; the incursions 
they repeatedly made into Syria, even when 


that kingdom was subject to the Romans; 
why Pompey refrained from conquering them, 
and rested satisfied with some annual tribute; 
what obstacles arrested the expedition organ¬ 
ized against them by Augustus C^sar; to 
what extent the Roman historian exaggerated 
the enccesses of Trajan and Severus in that 
country, and what coerced both these em¬ 
perors to abandon it; whence came the Sara¬ 
cens ; at what period tliey allied themselves to 
the Arabs; the extent of their ravages in 
Egypt, in Palestine, in Phoenicia, before the 
Mohammedan era. All that is accurately 
known is, that Arabia was free, independent, 
and peaceable ; that the Je’ws and Christians, 
persecuted elsewhere, here found refuge, 
and, forgetting their mutual animosities, were 
united in amity amongst themselves and ivitli 
the heathen,—conflicting tenets no longer es¬ 
tranged them. To an artful master-mind, im¬ 
bued with no fixed opinions, prepared to adopt 
every expedient to ensure success, was pre¬ 
sented an opportunity of uniting in one mass, 
on the basis of common objects, men who 
had hecome indifferent to creed* In w as 
born at Mecca a man w’hose destiny it ivas 
to accomplish Biich a feat, and to produce a 
radical change in the aspect of the East* 
Ignorant, ambitious, and originally of ardent 
temperament, he became a fanatic, and soon 
after an impostor. He pretended to special 
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claimed tlie power of ^vorlcin^ miracles* He 
was a man ot strong feeling, cruel and entliu- 
siastic, and in every way qualified to exercise 
the greatest influence over his coiiutrymen- 
Having elsewhere given an elaborate portrait 
of this eingiilar man, enough has been said of 
him for the present purpose* The tenets of 
his religion were few and easily remembered* 
''There is no god but God, and Mobaumied 
is his prophet*” The rewards promised to his 
folloTvers were calculated to develop to its 
fullest extent the warlike propensities of Ins 
race* '' The sword is the key of heaven and of 
hell; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, 
or a night spent under arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and prayer* 
Whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven 
at the day of judgment; his Avounds shall he 
resplendent as vermillion and odoriferous as 
2 uusk ; the loss of his Ihnhs shall be supplied 
by the wings of angels and chenibims*”^ The 
alternative left to the foe was ''the Kor&n, 
tribute, or the s’word*” 

The results of such a system, witli such 
a peoplej rest)onded to the sanguine ex- 
pe eta ti o u s o f the pr oph e t chi e f* He soon con * 
queued Arabia, laid waste the fertile plains 
of Syria, set at defiance the Eastern empire, 
founded a new one, and converted mill tons to 
his creed* At his death, like Alexander the 
Great, he left no son to occupy the throne; Mb 
empire lay exposed, the prize of the most enter¬ 
prising of his followers* Though Ali was not 
only his cousin and son-in-law, but ako“-a 
claim of far greater weight with his fanatical 
followers—the first of his converts, Abubekir, 
llie father of one of bis many wives^ succeeded 
to his temporal and spiritual power* In a cam¬ 
paign in Palestine Abubekir achieved many 
victories, and with equal success he propa¬ 
gated the pretended revelations of Mohammed. 
He reigned only two years. Although tlie 
followers of the Prophet were thus early 
severed into two sects—the Shites, the fol¬ 
lowers of All, and the Sonnites—the brilliant 
career of Omar, who succeeded to the supreme 
power, under the imposing title of " Comman¬ 
der of the Faithful,” magnified the dignity 
and power of the caliph, or vicar of the Pro¬ 
phet* AMierever this intrepid prince directed 
the tide of war, conquests crowuied his arms. ’ 
On the banks of the Yermiik forty thousand 
Greeks paled before the Crescent, and Pales¬ 
tine was wrested from the feeble hold of the 
Christians, Tlie capture of Damascus* the 
fall of Jerusalem, the rout of the Persians, 
the conquest of Egypt, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of all the northeru parts of Africa to 
the waters of the Atlantic from the Romans, 
^ The Koran, 
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were some of the achievements of Omar, To 
him is ascribed the destniction by fire of the 
library of Alexandria in G41. In tbe midst 
of triumph he fell in 644, ill the tenth year of 
his reign, by the band of an assassin, and was 
succeeded by Otbman, who, during the tu eh o 
years of his reign, was a zealous propagator 
of the doctrines of the Koran, and a siicceBslnl 
prosecutor of the Eastern conquests com¬ 
menced by his predeceasore* He was the 
victim of a conspiracy, and perished in the 
thirty-fifth year of the Hegira, and (liiG of 
the Christian era. Ali at length was pro¬ 
claimed caliph, though strenuously opposed 
by Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, and 
mother of the faithful. He overcame Zoheir 
and Talher, who took up arms in her defence, 
and eventually got possession of herself, and 
had her conA-eyed with every mark of respect 
to Medina* In an insurreetiou he w^as slain, 
and was succeeded by his son Hassan, Avho 
was forced to abdicate, in a*d. 661, after a 
short reign of six months, in favour of Mauw’i- 
yali, who was the first c*alipli of the race of the 
OmmiadeSi 

At the death of the second Caliph Omar* 
the kingdom of Persia, as far east as Herat* 
lately in possession of English troops, was 
overrun by the Arabs, and in a.i*)* CoO the 
Arab frontier had been extended to the river 
Oxus, including Ballc and all of the country to 
the north of the Hindoo Koosli, The Indus 
became its eastern boundary* 

Fei'ishta relates that in the year 664, the 
third of the reign, the Caliph hlaiiwiyah, an 
Arab ameer of distinction, marched from 
Meni to Cabul, where lie made converts of 
upwards of twelve thousand persons, and that 
a detachment from thence penetrated, in the 
direction of India, a*s far as Mooltau, ami 
haAung plundered the country, returned ^ to 
J lead-quarters at Khorassau, bringing with 
them many j>rjsoners, who were compelled to 
become converts* 

Cabul about this time was reduced to sub¬ 
jection, as the Persian historian records that 
Yezeed, having learned that the prince of that 
country had thrown off his allegiance, marched 
against liim with a force to recover the pro¬ 
vince, hut was defeated in a pitched battle** 
In revenge for this disgrace, Tilla, governor 
of Siestan, having collected a large force, 
subdued Cabul, and appointed an Arab gover¬ 
nor over it. Eighteen years after this Ah- 
durehman, governor of Khorassan, led in 
person a large army against Cabul, and having 
taken ev^ery precaution to escape iiirther sur¬ 
prise, he entered it, and soon reduced it to 
entire submission* A singular circumstance 
induced Abdurelimaii to forfeit bis allegiance* 
* Briggs* Ferisidaf vol, i* p* 5 
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At tins time Hejaj was governor of Easia, 
and to liini all tlio generals in Persia were 
subordinate, Hejaj was a man of the most 
violent and sanguinary character. He is said 
to liave remarked after an interview with 
Abdurehman that lie was very handsome, 
but that he never looked upon him without 
feeling an nnaeeoimtable inclination to cut his 
throat. Apprehending serious results from 
this antipathyj lie immediately contracted an 
alliance wntii the lately chastised Bajah of 
Cabul, and assembling a numerous army^ 
waged open war not alone on liis enemy 
Hejaj, but on the caliph himself, whom lie 
defeated^ and seized on Basra, and thence 
marched to Cufa, lately the capital of tire 
empire, and took possession of it However, 
lie was eveutimlly defeated, after a struggle 
protracted tJirough two years, and obliged to 
fly to Jiis old government, and was on the 
point of being made prisoner at Siestnn, when 
the prince of Cabul arrived to his relief. He 
now a second time renewed bis preparations 
with similar results, and to escape falling into 
the hands of his enemies he put an end to his 
life.* 

Perishta relates that during all this time 
the Affghana were Moslems, and, according 
to their own traditione, were converted in the 
time of the Prophet. He further adds that 
in the year G8 of the Hegira (a.u, 684-5) 
they issued from their mountains, and invaded 
and laid waste the inhabited countries,—as 
Kirman, Sheownran, and Feshawur,—and 
with their allies, the Giikkurs, defeated the 
Rajah of Lahore, and compelled him to cede 
in perpetuity a portion of his territories. In 
return it was secretly provided by treatj’ that 
they should protect the Indian frontier from 
Mohammedan invasion. 

The fii'st appearance of tlie Mohammedans 
in India was in A.n, GG4. Mohalib, a chief who 
had distinguished himself in Persia and Arabia, 
was detached on that occasioii from tlie in¬ 
vading army, and penetrated to Mooltan; but 
it is a fact, and not accounted for, that no 
further attempt was made on the north of 
India during the continuance of the Arab rule, j" 

The next invasion is described as of a more 
permanent character, and is said to have pro¬ 
ceeded from the south-eastern point of Persia 
into the country stretching from the mouth of 
the Indus, then ruled by a Hindoo prince 
called Dahir by the Mussulmen, whose capital 
w^as at Alor, near Bakkar, and wliose terri¬ 
tories included Mooltan and all Scinde, w ith 
pTobahly the adjoining plain of the Indus, 
extending to the mountains at Galabagh. 

Arab iiieiirsions are alleged to have been 

* Elphinstone, voh ii. p. 501. 

t Iljid., p. 503. 


made in the reign of the Caliph Omar, and 
Ferishta states that the Affghans gave an 
asylum to the surviving Arabs, who %vere 
driven out of Scinde in the second century of 
tlie Hegira. If they took place so early as 
the days of the second caliph, they were iii 
all probability piratical expeditions for the 
purpose of abducting the women of that dis¬ 
trict, who, according to the tastes of the 
Arabs, were supposed to possess considerable 
attractions, and were greatly prized in the 
seraglios of that country. 

At length, in tlic reign of Caliph AYalid, 
the Aloslem government was provoked to 
more strenuous exertion. An Arab shi^i 
having been seized at Dival, or Dewal, a sea¬ 
port connected ivitli Scinde, restitution was 
demanded of Bajah Dahir. He refused com¬ 
pliance, and pleaded in Ids justification that 
that port belonged not to his dominions. The 
Mussulmen sent a body composed of one thou¬ 
sand infantry and three hundred horse to 
enforce their claim. These were cut off h}’ 
the natives. Hejaj, the governor of Basra, 
raised a regular army of six thousand men at 
Shiraz, and placed his nephew, Yl oh am mod 
Oasim, then not more than twenty years of 
age, in commaiKl, and he successfully con¬ 
ducted it to the walls of Detval Casim was 
supplied with catapult as and the other ma- 
chinea requisite for a siege. He commenced 
his operations by an attack on a temple a 
short distance from the town. This was a 
pagoda greatly celebrated, in high veneration 
among the people. It v^as strongly fortified, 
being surrounded with a high enclosure ol 
hewn stone, defended by a large garrison of 
Bajpoots, in addition to numerous inhahitanfs 
of the Brahminical caste. A flag was dis¬ 
played on the lofty tow^er of the temple, and 
to this was attached a superstitioua legend 
that, as long as it retained its position, the 
pagoda might bid defiance to all the art and 
poorer of its assailants. This prophecy soon 
reached the ears of Casinn He directed the 
engines against the sacred standard. It was 
brought to the ground, and those whose hopes 
rested on its safety, losing all confidence, 
abandoned their post in despair, and the 
place fell without a struggle into the hands 
of the invaders. Casim recommended to the 
inhabitants the rite of circumcision; this they 
rejected. Incensed by their contumacy, lie 
ordered all the males above the age of seven¬ 
teen to he put to deatli, and the rest, with 
the women, to be reduced to slavery. The 
fall of the temple seems to have led to the 
speedy gubmission of the town. A rich booty 
fell into the hands of tlie Arabs, a fifth was re¬ 
served for Hejaj, and the rest divided among 
the troops, A son of Dabir’g, who was in 
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Dewal either as goyenior ov as an ally, re¬ 
treated to Brahminahad, to which place, ac¬ 
cording to Ferishta, lie was pnrstied by the 
conqueror, and compelled to surrender on 
terms, Casim then adyanced on Neeriin (now 
Hyderabad), and thence upon S eh wan, to 
which he kid siege. This place, though 
strongly fortified, was eyacnated at the end of 
seven days, the garrison flying to a fortress 
called Salem, w^hich also surrendered, Tlie 
Rajah Hahir was not an inattentive spec¬ 
tator of passing events, nor of the progress 
made by Casim, His eon, with a large force, 
was dispatched to oppose him. He soon after 
joined him with a body of troops, thus forming 
an army of fifty thonsand men. Th e Arab force 
did not exceed six thousand. The Indians 
had penetrated the ranks of their enemy, and 
were on the point of achieving the \uctory, 
when one of the Arab firemen threw a naptha 
ball on the white elephant on which Dahir 
was mounted. The terrifying effect of the 
liquid flame so alarmed the animal, that he 
fled to the river, and plunged into the strenm, 
in spite of all the efforts made by his rider. 
The Indians, perceiving the speed with which 
their prince was hastening from the conflict, 
and nneonscious of the cause, were panic- 
strieken, and instantly followed, abandoning 
the field to their fortunate adversaries. The 
elephant having emerged from the V'Uter, 
Dahir presented himself again to his flying 
troops, arrested their flight, and vigorously 
renewed the contest on the banks of the 
Indus. Fortune again was unfriendly ; struck 
with an arrow, he fell from his seat. He 
nevertheless insisted on being placed on horse¬ 
back ; and although the wound very 
severe, ho gallantly charged into the thick of 
the Arabian cavalry, and there found the 
death of a hero. The loss of their brave 
prince disheartened his army, they fled in 
confusion from the fiekb A great amount 
of booty was obtained by this victory. The 
widow of Hahir, with a heroism worthy of her 
valiant spouse, assembled an army of fifteen 
thousand Rajpoots, and prepared to meet the 
invaders of her country. Though she offered 
the enemy battle they declined it, and she 
sought shelter within the defences of Adjur, 
which was closely invested. Being reduced to 
the last extremity, the garrison sacrificed their 
wives and children on a burning pile, and, 
headed by the \Yidow of Hahir, attacked the 
Mohammedans in their camp, and all lost 
their lives fighting to the last. 

One more desperate stand was made at 
Asheandra, after wdiieh Mooltan seems to 
have fallen without a struggle, and the Arabs 
pursued their success till all the territories of 
Hahir came into their possession. 


On the first invasion each city was sum¬ 
moned to embrace the creed of the con¬ 
querors or pay tribute. Those who did not 
accept either alternative, if they did not make 
an absolute surrender, were put to the sword, 
and their families sold into slavery. Pour 
cities rejected these terms, and in two of them, 
the soldiers, to the amount of six thousand, 
were butchered, A strange exception wasmade 
in these cases. The merchants and artisans 
were not included, and to those who agreed to 
pay tribute all their privileges were restored, 
and also tlie exercise of tbeir religion. k\’hen 
a sovereign consented to pay tribute, he re¬ 
tained his territory, and only became subject 
to tlie usual relations of a tributary ])rince. 

Casim himself, though young, was prudent 
and conciliatory. Several of the Hindoo 
princes were won to hia side during the war; 
and when if had been teiminafed he iiomi- 
nated the prime minister of Hahir to the same 
ofliee under him, on the express grounds that 
he was best qualified to protect old rights and 
maintain established institutions. 

It is said on tlie authority of contemporary 
liistoriana, that he was contemplating a march 
to Kanouj, on the Ganges, and had reached 
Ode3^pore, w^hen his career was arrested by a 
very Bingular and romantic incident. "Wlien 
the Arabs had obtained possession of Adjur, 
they found in that town some who had 
escaped the immolation. Among them were 
the two daughters of Hahir, They were 
women of great personal attractions, and con¬ 
sidered to be a present worthy the acceptance 
of the caliph; they were consequently sent to 
Hejaj to he forwarded to the seraglio of 
Walid, the commander of the faithful. When 
these beauties reached the court the caliph 
became enamoured of the elder, and wished 
her to submit to his embraces. She assured 
liim that she was entirely unworthy of eiicli a 
higli honour, having been tlie victim of 
Casim's licentions iDassions. The enraged 
caliph, whose will was law, in the first 
paroxysm of his anger, wrote with hia own 
hand an order to him that he should be sewed 
up in a raw hide, and his body forwarded to 
Delhi. Upon, its arrival Walid invited the 
vindictive Hindoo to Ids presence, and thus 
addressed her Behold Mohammed Casim 
in his slirond! it is thus I pimish the sins of 
those servants who presume to insult the 
deputy of the Prophet of God.^' She replied, 
with a smile full of triumph and sarcasm. 
Know, caliph, that Mohammed Casim p>aid 
me the most delicate respect. He, however, 
put to death my father, my mother, my 
brother, and my countrymen, and in his 
death, indifferent to my own fate, I have 
gratified that revenge which has so long been 
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conBummg me.” The gratification of revenge 
in Indians, where their honour is concerned^ 
is so strong, the fortitude of Hindoo females 
so great, and the devotion of the servants of 
the caliph so pure and disinterested, that the 
translator of Ferishta says the story may he 
allowed to hold its place among other roman¬ 
tic tales, not less remarkable, in the annals of 
the world* 

On the death of Mohammed Casim a tribe 
who traced their origin from the Ansaries 
established a government; after which the 
zemindars usurped the power, and held inde¬ 
pendent rule for the space of five hundred 
years, but neither the names nor the histories 
of these princes are extant. In the course of 
years—the number unloiown—this dynasty 
subjected the country of another dynasty called 
Soomtina* During their reigns the Moham¬ 
medan kings of India proper—such as those 
of Ghizni, Ghoor, and Delhi—invaded Scinde, 
and, seizing many of the towns, appointed 
Mohammedan governors over them. Among 
these rulers Nasir-ood-Deeii Knbbacha as¬ 
serted his independence. 

With the death of Oasim ceased the pro¬ 
gress of the Mohammedan arms. His con¬ 
quests devolved on his successor Temim, in 
whose family they continued for about thirty- 
six years—that is, to the downfall of the 
Oinmiades, A.n. 750^ — when, by an insurrec¬ 
tion, of which the particulars have not sur¬ 
vived, the Mussulmen were expelled by the 
Kajpoots, and aU their conquests restored to 
the Hindoos, who retained possession for 
nearly five hundred years. 

In the history of Bahawalpiir, by Shahamet 
Ali, a statement at variance with the above, 
quoted from Elphinstone, is given.* Accord¬ 
ing to this Indian authority governors were 
sent out by the Ahassidea to Scinde and the 
Pnnjauh, of which they took possession with¬ 
out much resistance, and this dynasty con¬ 
tinued in the possession of their Indian pos¬ 
session without molestation until the caliphate 
of Kadir-Billah, being a period of two hun¬ 
dred and eighty-six lunar years, when the 
hostile advance of Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni', 
at the head of a large army, laid waste the 
intermediate country between Ghizni and 
Mooltan.f 

Elphinstone, judiciously remarks, that it is 
extraordinary that the Arabs, who had 
reached to Mooltan during their first ardour 
for conquest and conversion, should not have 
overran India as easily as they did Persia, 
* 

t Ghizai consisted of the tract wluch composed the 
kingdom of Bactria after the division of Aleiander’a em¬ 
pire—namely, the countries lying betifl^een Parthia and 
the Indus, and south of the Oius. 


and should now allow themselves to be beaten 
out of a province %vhere they had a firm foot¬ 
ing.* This result he e ndeavoura to a ccount for 
by the existence of a powerful priesthood, 
closely connected with the government, and 
deeply revered by their countrymen ; by a re¬ 
ligion interwoven with the laws and manuers 
of the people, which exercised an invisible 
influence over their very thoughts; and by a 
horror of change, and a sort of passive 
courage, which is perhaps the best suited to 
allow time for an impetuous attack to spend 
its force. Even the divisions of the Hindoos 
were in their favour; the downfall of one 
rajah only removed a rival from the prince 
who was next behind, and the invader dimin¬ 
ished his number, and got further from his 
resources, without being able to strike a blow 
which might bring his undertaking to a con¬ 
clusion. However these considerations may 
have w^eighed with the early invaders, they 
deserve the greatest attention from the in¬ 
quirer, for it is principally to them must be 
ascribed the slow progress of Mohammedanism 
in India, and the comparatively mUd and tole¬ 
rant form it assumed in that country. 

At this period the power of the folioW'Crs 
of the Arabian reformer had culminated to its 
height. The fertile regions of Northern 
Africa, tho seats of EgjqDtian graudeiir, and of 
the commercial greatness of the proudest of the 
Tyrian colonies, the rich and extensive plains 
of Spain, the Eastern continent, the Inxii- 
riant parent of the great primitive empires, 
w here towered from time immemorial Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyre, Persepolis, Mecca, and Jeru¬ 
salem, and the awe-inspiring, moniitaiu- 
excavated, cave-structured city of Petrea, 
all capitals of successive empires, had sub¬ 
mitted to the crescent, but already the seeds 
of dissension were broadcast over their em¬ 
pire. Even in the first half century of the 
Hegira the murder of Othman with his Koran 
on his knee, and the imbecility of Ali, led to 
a snccessful revolt, and the establishment of a 
caliphate beyond the confines of the birth- 
laud of the Prophet. The Ommiades, who 
were elevated to the newly-established dignity 
for ninety years, w'ere harassed with the re¬ 
peated assertion of the supposed rights of the 
posterity of the Prophet, through his daughter 
Fatima, whose claims furnished a respectable 
pretext for revolt and rebeUion, and even¬ 
tuated in the uprising of the powerful province 
of Khorassan, which humbled the potver of 
the reiguing house, and placed upon the 
throne in 750 the descendants of Abbas, the 
uncle of Mohammed. Spain adhered to the 
fortunes of the old dynasty, and the integrity 
of the Moslem empire was broken for ever. 

^ of iMlia, vol. i. p. 51^, 
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Wiim the caliphate of Bagdad was thus 
rapidly on the decline, a tribe of Tartars from 
the Altai Mountains, and since hnowii by the 
name of Turks, had gradually and steadily 
risen to great power* By a series of vigorous 
incursions they had subjected to their rule 
all the neighbouring tribes* In the degene¬ 
racy of tlie Arab troops contingents from 
these warriors were largely incorporated with 
them. Their chiefs soon, by deeds of per¬ 
sonal valour and strategic ability, rose to the 
cominarLd of armies and the government of 
provinces, and on them was soon conferred 
the distiugiiished honour of selecting from 
their ranks the body-guard of the ■^com¬ 
mander of the faithful/’ 

As soon as the power of the caliphs began 
to decline, and the energies, devotion, and 
enthusiasui of the Arabs began to wane, the 
results which invariably accompany such 
symptoms of course manifested themselves 
through the Mohammedan empire. The 
standard of rebellion was raised by the gover¬ 
nors of remote provinces. 

An obstinate revolt in Trans oxiana, 
called Haroim-aUBescMd, the well-hnown 
caliph of Arabian history and romance, and 
the fifth of the house of Abbas, from the seat 
of government* His death was accelerated 
by the circumstance* It was quelled by bis 
son Mabmoon, wdio took ii]} bis residence in 
this disaffected province, and was thus the 
means of pi^eserving it to the empire. It was 
by means of an insurrection here that he was 
enabled to wrest the sceptre from his brother 
Amir, He had scarcely taken possession of his 
capital, and formed Ilia court, w^hen Tahir, 
to whose attachment he owed his successes, 
began to lay tbe foundation of his own inde- 
pe ndence. Hi s terri toriea in cl u ded Trau soxan ia 
and Khorassan, the latter extended from the 
Caspian to the Oxiis, and were nearer after 
united to the caliplmte. The commanders of 
the faithful, reduced to a state of abject 
dependence on the Tiirldsh guards, were a 
mere symbol in their hands, and from that 
period may bo dated the complete downfall 
of the Arab empire, 

Tahir and his posterity, under tlie title of 
Tahirites, enjoyed sovereignty in that pro¬ 
vince from the year a,d, 81 B to the year 872, 
a period of fifty-nine years. They were dis¬ 
possessed by the son of a brainier, called in 
the Arabic Boffar, who, forcing bis way up¬ 
wards tiiTOiigh the vanous grades of military 
adventure to be the chief of an array, xvas 
enabled to place on the throne his family, 
known in history as the dynasty of the Bof- 
farides. This bouse was snp]>lauted by a 
similar adventurer after a period variously 
stated to be thirty-four and fifty-seven years, 
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who established tlie house of the Bamanidcs* 
The princes of this race are celebrated by tlic 
Persian historians as lovers of justice, and 
liberal and enlightened patrons of learning, 
and are said to have despoiled the legitimate 
commanders of the faithful of some of their 
most valuable territories, and to have exer¬ 
cised kingly authority over Bokhara, Kho- 
rassau, a great part of the Persian empire, 
Candaliar, Zabulistan, Oabul, and the moun¬ 
tains of the A%hans* 

Tlie Samanides ruled for (from a*d* 892 to 
1004) one hundred and fourteen years; and 
though not invaders of India, they Imd more 
eonuection than any of their predecessors 
with the liistory of tliat country. They had 
originally come from Balk, 

in the reign of Abd-el-Melek, the fifth prince 
of this dynasty, Altiptugeen, a Turkish slave, 
acquired distinction, and was appointed gover¬ 
nor of the vast 2 jrovinee of Khorassan, On 
the death of his sovereign Jie made an attempt 
to snatch the sceptre from the feeble bold of 
Blansour, the infant son of the late prince, 
but the emirs of the country rallied round 
the throne, and Ahrptugeen quitted the royal 
city of Bokhara* The ambitious governor 
retired with the adherents of his fortunes and 
the admirers of liis courage to the town of 
Ghii^ni, situated on the westernmost part of 
the Cowmnl, one of tbe numerous rivers tri¬ 
butary to the Indus* Every effort was made 
to crush his growuug power, but in vain ; and 
during a period of sixteen years lie added 
both to dominions and to bis reputation* The 
forces by which he was enabled to preserve 
his independence were composed of a- body of 
three tlioiisaud disciplined slaves, or Mame¬ 
lukes, Turks of hie own original condition, 
who accomi>aniod him to his retreat. Poubt- 
Icss be was joined in after time by soldiers 
who had served under him when governor, 
hut it is highly probable that his chief strengtli 
consisted m the resources supplied by the 
country of his adoption* 

Sebelitegin, at one time bis slave, who by 
successive steps became his general counsellor 
and son-ill-law, became also bis successor, 
Altbougli master in Gbizni, be was for some 
time regarded by tbe Samanides only as the 
governor of a province* He endeared him¬ 
self to his officers and soldiers by bis liberality 
and military qualities, and by his affability 
secured the love aud admiration of Ids sub¬ 
jects* Peace during his government smiled 
on tbe land* His arms and his faith ivere 
successful in India* He destroyed tbe monu¬ 
ments of paganism, laid waste the Piinjaub, 
built the towns of Best and Kosdar near the 
Indus* Koah, tire successor of Jlansour, 
treated him I'ather as an ally than a subject* 
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The King of Tnrhistan threatened the de¬ 
ft truction of the caliph ate j but by the courage 
and skill of hU ti^oops the caliph supported the 
throne, and the defeated Turks were success¬ 
fully expelled the invaded provinces a.b, 097. 

On the demise of this prinee his son Isli- 
niael was raised to the throne, in obedience 
to his father's injunctions; but Mahmood, who 
had already gained great military renown 
while assisting in the war with the King of 
Tnrldstan, took up arms against his brother, 
and effectually asserted liis riglds as the elder 
horn. 

The occasional glimpses whicli history 
affords of the presenee of the followers of the 
Arab prophet in India are meagre and unsatis¬ 
factory, furnishing few materials for narrative 
or the higher liistorical attributes. With the 
reign of Mahmood comraenees the eleventh 
century, and the opening chapter of what can 
be properly called the Mohammedan history 
of India. On the foundation which had been 
so recently laid by his active predecessors, 
whose newly-constructed empire had not yet 
had time for eonsolidation, he erected a super¬ 
structure 'which has survived many fierce 
agitations, and did not crumble by those 
fierce perturbations, the effects of the terrible 
convulsions which have agitated, defttroyed, 
and modelled many of the institutions of Hin- 
dostan. The kingdom of the Samanides was 
abolished, and public prayers for his safety 
were substituted in the services of the mosf[Ues 
for those previously offered for the family of 
the royal masters of hift progenitors. Irak 
Persia submitted to his yoke, and from the 
Caspian to the Ganges, from Transoxiana to 
the neighh our hood of Ispahan, he was the 
only ruler. 

His first expedition towards India was made 
ill the autumn of the year a.d. lOCX), having 
Just previously proceeded from Balk to Herat, 
and thence to Biestan, wliere he defeated the 
governor of that province, and returned to 
Ghizni, The result of the Indian expedition 
was that he captured many forts and pro¬ 
vinces, in which he placed garrisons, and 
then returned to his capital, and directed all 
his attention to the internal arrangement of 
his dominions, the organization of its civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, and the deTelopment 
of its resources. He then entered into an 
alliance with Elik Khan, the ruler of Tuvld- 
etan, wlio had recently acquired possession of 
the territory of Bokhara, Having completed 
those arrangements at home, he again turned 
his thoughts to India, and twelve montlis 
from the date of his first approach to that 
country lie proceeded with ten thousand 
cliosen horse to Peshavuir, and was there 
encountered hy the Bajah of Lahore, at the 
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head of an army composed of forty-two 
thousand horse and foot, supported hy three 
hundred elephants. Though the armies were 
so disproportionate, victory declared in favour 
of Mahmood. The rajah, with fifteen of his 
principal chiefs—his sons and brethren'—was 
taken prisoner, and five thousand of his troops 
were left on the field of battle. Mahmood in 
this action acquired a rich booty. Among 
the spoils were sixteen necldaees, one of which 
was valued at £81,000. The following spring 
ho released his prisoners on payment of a 
I large ransom, and subnaitting to become tri¬ 
butary to him. In compliance with a custom 
then prevalent among tlie Hindoos, that 
uEatever rajah ivas twice defeated by stran¬ 
gers should abdicate, the unfortimate chief of 
Lahore surrendered Ids crown to his son; 
and having ordered the erection of a funeral 
pile, he set fire to it with his own hand, and 
voluntarily expired in the flames. 

In the year 1004 he inarclied into Hindo- 
stan to enforce the tributes previously ini- 
posed, and which had not been paid. Passing 
through the province of Mooltan, he arrived 
at a city which Ferishta calls Bhateca, but 
which his English translator, Briggs, confesses 
his inability to identify. The Hindoos fought 
wuth great bravery, and frequently repulsed 
their assailants with great slaughter. The 
latter, liowever, as repeatedly reneived the as¬ 
sault till the close of the day, w^heii Mahmood, 
turning his face towards the city of the Pro¬ 
phet, implored his aid. “ Forward I for- 
w^ard [ ” cried the enthusiastic chief, '' our 
prayers have found favour wdth God.” The 
troops caught the inspiration, and with a loud 
shout manifested their resolution and promp¬ 
titude, and with impetuous ardour breasted 
the foe, impinged their ranks, broke their 
lines, forced them to flight, and pursued them 
to the gates of the city. The Hindoos eva¬ 
cuated the to'wn, leaving a small garrison in 
the fortress, and retired to a ivood on the 
banks of the Indus, wEere, being attacked, 
the rajah on the point of being made prisoner, 
fell on his sw^ord, and most of his adlierents 
shared hU fate in endeavouring to avenge his 
fall. Two hundred and eighty elephants were 
among the spoil. 

Tlie following year the King of Mooltan 
revolted, and w^aa supported by Aniindpaul, 
the Buccessor of the Itajah of Lahore, who 
detached the greater part of Lis force to 
Peshawur, where it suffered a signal dei'eat, 
and was pursued to \A’uzeerahad, on the left 
bank of the Chenab. Anundpaul was forced 
to fJy for refuge to Cashmere. The Rajah of 
Blooltan, his ally, thus defeated, submitted, 
and agreed to the payment of a large annual 
tribute, and to yield implicit obedience 
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in futm-e. This epeedy termmation of the 
campaign was an agreeaUe circumstance to 
Mahmood, for he had then learned from the 

governor of that Elik I^han, the Iving 

of Kashgar, had invaded his northern pro- 
vrnces* Having left Zah Bais—a Hindoo who 
iiad embraced the Mohammedan religion ^liis 
lieutenant or governor in India, ho inarched 
to repel the invaders. 

A short period had passed since Mahmood 
had formed an alliance with Elik Ah an, and 
eeniented it by niarrying his daughter. The 
result of the invasion was that a decisive 
battle Tvas fought, in which the Tartar in¬ 
vaders were signally defeated; and one of the 
interesting incidents of which was that the 
elephant on which Mahmood was mounted, 
being led hy his royal master to a personal 
encounter witli Elik Khan, the well-trained 
animal, seizing the standard-bearer of the 
enemy in hia trunk, tossed him. aloft in the 
air. The Ghizny troops bravely supported 
their king, rushing in with headlong impe- 
tuoaity, and driving the enemy wdth great 
slaughter before them, Elik Khan, defeated 
on all sides, crossed the river ■with a few of 
his surviving attendants, and never after- 
■wards appeared in the field during Mahmood's 
reign. Though the weather was inclement, 
Mahmood, eager to crush for ever the dis¬ 
comfited and dispirited refugee, decided, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of his best 
trusted officers, to pursue him in his flight. 
It w^as the depth of winter, and the soldiers 
were unable to endure the fatigues of the 
march, aggravated by the severity of the 
season. On the third night of the pursuit a 
storm of wind and snow overtook them in the 
unsheltered vnlds. The royal tents with 
great difficulty were pitched and made secure, 
while the army was unprotected. A number 
of stoves were brought into the king's tents, 
and became so heated, that many of the 
courtiers began to throw off their upper gar¬ 
ments, wdien a facetious chief came in shiver¬ 
ing with cold, the king, observing him, and 
addressing him by name, exclaimed, “Hii- j 
chuck, go out, and teli Winter that he may 
burst his cheeks with blustering, for here we 
defy his power.” Hilchuek went out as or¬ 
dered, and returning in a sliort time, thus 
addressed his master i ** I have delivered the 
king's message to ^Vinter, hut the surly 
fellow replies that if his hands cannot reach 
the skirts of royalty, nor hurt his suite, yet 
will this night prove to the army the mighty 
power he possesses, and in the morning 
Mahmood may be necessitated to saddle his 
own horse/' This courtier-like rebuke pro¬ 
duced a salutary effect. The king reflected 
seriously on the condition of his troops, the 
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risks to which they were being exposed, and 
he resolved to x>rocecd no farther j and, in¬ 
deed, in the morning some hundreds of men 
and horses were found to have perished from 
the cold. 

About this time Mahmood had information 
that the Hindoo renegade whom he had left 
in care of his Indian possessions had returned 
to his early superstitious, and had expelled 
the officers appointed hy the king. To punish 
this revolt in the hud, he marched with the 
greatest expedition towards India, and sent 
on before him a body of cavalry, who came un¬ 
expectedly on Zah Sais, defeated liim, and 
made him i>risoner. The rebel was compelled 
to pay tlie sum of four hundred thousand 
dirhems, and w as kept in confinement during 
the remainder of his life. 

He had not been many months returned to 
Ghizm, when he determined to proceed to 
India, in order to chastise the Eajah of 
Lahore for the opposition he encountered 
from him in a 2 ->reviou 8 Indian campaign to 
suppress the defection of Mooltan. Having 
heard of Ms intended approach, Annndpanlsent 
ambassadors on all sides, inviting the assistance 
of the other princes of Hindostan, the expul¬ 
sion of the Mohammedans being now con¬ 
sidered a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
Rajahs of Oojein, Gwalior, Kalnnjur, Kanouj, 
Delhi, and Ajmeer, entered into a confederacy, 
and uniting their forces, advanced tow^ards 
the Pnnjaub with the greatest army that had 
yet taken the field. The heUigerents met on 
a plain convenient to Peshawur, w-here tliey 
remained encaiui^ed during the space of forty 
days without coming to action. The Hindoos 
had daily accessions of strength. Such was 
the enthusiasm "which am mated the entire 
nation, that the Hindoo w'omen sold their 
jewels, and melted dowm tJieir golden orna¬ 
ments, to supply the sinews of war, and these 
p atrioti c con t ri b nti one nmre forward e d from the 
remotest parts of the peninsula. The Guk- 
Imra and other warlike tribes joined the con¬ 
federates, and the Mohammedans, overpowered 
hy numbers, were obliged to fortify their 
camp. These defences did not protect them 
against the impetuous Gukkurs. Xo less 
than thirty thousand, with their heads and 
feet bare, armed with various arms, penetrated 
the Mohammedan lines, and in a few minutes 
put six thousand of them to the sword. 
Though thus successful in the first onset, the 
fortune of the day declared against them. 
The prince who had the command of the 
confederates was mounted, as was usual "with 
them, on a conspicuous elephant, which, being 
startled by a discharge of flaming naptha 
halls, became ungovernable, turned, and fled. 
The disappearance of their general disheart- 
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ened liis forces * tiiey ^ve^e tlirown into irre¬ 
mediable confusionj and sougit safety in flight. 
In the pursuit twenty tbousand of them fell, 

Malimood now determined on using all the 
means in liis power to establish a permanent 
empire in India^ and to impose the laws of 
the Koran upon the conquered Hindoos, He 
w^aged unsparing war upon their idols, and 
in his progress remorselessly persecuted the 
Brahmins, and ra^ed their temples. In order 
to preserve what they valued inflnitely more 
than their private property, the precious 
utensils dedicated to the service of their 
temples, they had them secretly conveyed to 
a fort of great strength erected on the top of 
a steep mountain. The sacred treasures of all 
the neighbouring kingdoms were thither con¬ 
veyed. The Persian historian supposes that 
in this fort were accumulated a larger quantity 
of gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls, 
than was ever stored in the royal treasury of 
any other prince, Malimood surprised this place 
before any precautions could be taken for its 
defence. The only personfl left in charge 
were a few helpless and timid priests, It fell 
into his hands without a blow. The booty, 
without any exaggeration, was immense. 
Estimating the mnn, the standard of weight, 
at its lowest value—for it varies considerably, 
being in Arabia only about two pounds, and 
reaching to eleven pounds in Tabreez—Pe¬ 
rish t a sets it down at fourteen hundred pounds 
of gold and silver plate, four hundred pounds 
of golden ingots, four thousand pounds of 
silver bullion, and forty pounds weight of 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, and the 
specie at £313,333. With this vast prize he 
returned to Ghizni A,n, 1009, To celebrate 
his success he prepared a magnificeut festival, 
and on that occasion ostentatiously displayed 
his rich stores of golden thrones and other 
valuables, and every guest was a recipient of 
a splendid gift. 

Such results as these were calculated to 
whet the appetite for further conquests; and 
such was the effect. In the following year 
Mahmood marched towards Ghoor, a country 
possessed Ly a tribe of the warlike Afighans, 
who shrunk not from the defence of their 
fatherland. Their success in the earlier 
period of the campaign responded to their 
independent spirit and resolution. Mahmood 
was repulsed in reiterated assaults. At length 
he succeeded by stratagem in defeating his 
gallant enemy. Mohammed their king was 
made prisoner. His proud spirit disdaining 
to siiTvive defeat and independence, he shared 
the fate, having taken similar precautions, of 
the great Carthaginian, Hannibal, by swallow¬ 
ing poison, concealed in his ring for such an 
exigency. 


It is very probable that it was after this 
re verse that Mohammedanism was imposed 
on the AflghanSj although some authors affirm 
that they were converted many years before, 
as already stated—even so early as the time 
of All, the son-in-law of the Prophet, The 
Affghans were noted for their bravery. 
During the reigns of the Sumany kings they 
formed a baiTier between the kingdom of 
Slooltan and Lahore; and this resistance is 
the cause wliy the Sumany troops always 
limited their predatory excursions to Scinde 
and Tatta. It has been observed, when the 
government of Ghizni devolved on Aluptu- 
geen, his general, Sehektegin, made re¬ 
peated excursions into Mooltan and Liimglian, 
and met with fierce opposition from the Aff- 
ghans; and they were also found leagued 
wdth the brave Itajah of Lahore, Jnpal, wdio 
fought bravely, though unsuccessfully, and 
would not survive bis defeats. From that pe¬ 
riod the Aflghans became military chiefs, Se- 
bektegin, from motives of policy, courted their 
alliance against the Arabs, and during bis 
reign refrained from attacking; and tliougli 
hia son Mahmood triumphed over them, the 
sequel will show how they eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in subverting the ruling dynasty, and 
in placing one of their chiefs upon the throne. 
IVom Ghoor the Ghiznites marched to the 
reduction of Mooltan, which had again risen 
in arms. Having quieted the revolters, he 
proceeded to the subjugatiou of Tahnesur, 
within thirty miles of Delhi, This city wms 
held in as high veneration by the Hindoos as 
wmre Mecca by the Moslems and Jerusalem 
by the Christians, The most sacred of their 
idols w ere located there, and its origin dated 
in their traditions from the crDation. Animd- 
paiil, the Hajah of the Punjaiib, a tributary 
of Mahmood, importuned him to alter his 
resolution respecting Tahnesur, guaranteeing 
that the amount of the revenues of that 
distinct should be paid to reimburse for 
the expense of his expedition; besides which 
he undertook to present him with fifty ele¬ 
phants, and jewels to a considerable amount. 
The reply of the invader marks the stern 
character of the man, and the aJl-sacrifieing 
devotion to his creed; “ The religion of the 
faithful inculcates the follounug tenet: * that 
in proportion as the tenets of the Prophet are 
diffused, and his followers exert themselves 
in the subversion of idolatry, so shall he their 
reward in heaven;* and therefore that it was 
his mission, "with the divine aid, to root out 
the worship of idols from the length and 
breadth of India. How, then, could be spare 
Tahnesur?’* This haughty reply left but 
one of two alternatives — absolute submis¬ 
sion, at the sacrifice of what is dearest to 
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man, liia religions eoiivictiona or prejudices, 
or to peril all in defence of their altars and 
their homes. However gross may he the 
superstitions %vhich form the bases of a national 
creed, they are entitled to respect in propor¬ 
tion to the number of votaries and the moral 
influences they exercise; and though they 
may be revolting, nothing justifies the 
mission of the sword and the fagot, ihe 
spirit of the Hindoo principalities tho¬ 
roughly roused; hut before a junction of their 
forces could he made, the sacred city was in 
the power of the enemy. It was given up to 
the plunder of the army; the temples wore 
stripped of their ornaments, the idols broken, 
and some of tliose more special objects of 
%vor 3 hip were transported to the seat of 
government. On this occasion the Moham¬ 
medan anny is said to have carried home 
witli it two hundred thousand captives, 
and sucli a mass of Indian spoils, that the 
capital of Ghizni appeared like an Indian 
city. Not a soldier of the army was without 
wealth or without many slaves. 

In A.D, 1013 Malimood penetrated into 
Cashmere in pursuit of Jupal, second rajah 
of Lahore, who had fled thither for slielter. 
He plundered that province, imposed the 
Mohammedan yoke on the inhabitants, and 
reduced the chiefs to nominal subjection. 
In two years after, a.d. 1015, he revisited it, 
to punish some revolted chiefs, and besieged 
some forts not previously reduced. This 
proved a disastrous campaign. The summer 
was spent in an attempt to besiege Lokoti, a 
fortress remarkable for the strength of its 
artificial and natural defences. The appx^oach 
of ■winter compelled him to abandon his enter¬ 
prise, On his return he was misled into ex¬ 
tensive morasses, in which he lost a great 
portion of his force. 

In the spring of 1017, with an army con¬ 
sisting of a hundred thousand chosen horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, Mahmood under¬ 
took an expedition against Hanouj. The 
journey was one of three months, and the 
intervening district was intersected ■with seven 
formidable rivers. He directed iiis course 
through Cashmere, and was there supplied with 
provisions and reiDforcements by the prince 
’whom he had recently there established. The 
march was not only long, but tedious, till he 
entered the plains of Hindostan, and, driving 
all opposition before him, he advanced to 
Kanouj, This city, situated on the Gauges, 
about a hundred miles south-east from Delhi, 
Avas then the capital of a kingdom. From the 
reign of Gustah, the father of Darab (Darius, 
King of Persia), eays Ferishta,^ this city had 
not been visited by any foreign enemy. 
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This city, the Persian describes, in the 
gorgeous imagery of the East, as raising its 
head to the skies, and which in strength and 
beauty is unrivalled," not being prepared for 
an attack it had no reason to apprehend, 
threw itself on the mercy of the invader ; and 
the rajah is represented, in his humiliation, 
to have embraced the religion of the Prophet. 
He delayed here three days, and then marched 
against Meerut, the rajah of which retreated 
with his army, leaving a very inefficient 
garrison for its defence. It was soon cap¬ 
tured, and a large ransom iiaid for it. In 
rapid succession lie took the cities of SlaAun 
and Mutra’—tlic latter, then a place of great 
Avealth and conserpienee, is still of consider¬ 
able extent, and not far from Agra. It Avas 
rejrated to be four thousand years old, and 
rich in temples and idols loaded and gJisten- 
ing n ith diamonds. There are here, said the 
sultan, thousand edifices, as firm as the 
faith of the faithful, most of them of marble, 
besides innumerable temples. Its present 
condition must IiaA^e been attained at the 
expense of many millions, nor could encli 
another he constructed under a period of tu'o 
centuries." * He broke doAvn or burned all 
the idols, and, as is said of his preceding ex¬ 
pedition into Hindostan, he amassed a vast 
quantity of gold, silver, and diamonds. 
Though'the city suffered much from fire and 
pillage, the temples escaped demolition. 
Whether lie was influenced to abstain from 
destroying them by the labour it demanded, 
or by the admiration their extent, durability, 
and magnificence, inspired, is a conjecture to 
his historians. Severn 1 other forts being 
stormed or siuTendered, ajid many rajahs 
reduced to submission, he returned, loaded 
with the spoils of Adetories, to his native 

* Professor WiJsou says tliat tJie whole sfoij of Mah- 
mood*5 destruction of Soinnauth is a curious sj^ecimen of 
the uiEiiiner hi which a story is embeliished by re|>etilion. 
According to earlier Mohammedan writers, the idol Soni- 
nauth ivfls a straight solid block of atone three cubits 
long, which, upon the temple being pillaged, was brokea 
to pieces. They say nothing of tbo mntiktioEL of ila 
features, for, in fact, it bad none j nothing of the treasures 
it contained, which, as it was solid, could ncit have been 
within it j nor do they speak of tbe snins offered for its 
redemption, RoKd-as-Safa, Tabkat Acberi, nor even Pe¬ 
ri shta, says nothing of any dcimile sum being offered for 
it. His words arc, the Brahmius went to the servants of 
Mahmood, and said, if tire king will let tbe image alone 
we will give as much gold—meaning, probably, an etjual 
weight—to the public treasury. The crores and millions 
are due to Tow and Gibbon. Ferlslitaj however, invents 
the hiddeu treasm’ea of rubies and pearls witli quite as 
little warrant. SoninautU was, in fact, a a Na£A 

or deity asctibcd to Soma, the moon, as having been 
erected by him in honour of Siva. It was one of the 
twelve principal types of that deity which were celebrated 
in India at the time of the first Moliammedau invasion.— 
HiLL^g of note by ^Vilson, voL ii. p. 251. 
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dominions, there to rectmt fresh strength and 
determination for further conquests* The 
pages of his historians are encumbered with 
the enumeration of the spoils^ and their aggre¬ 
gate value, tal^en at each successive visit 
from the Indians, 

To commeraorate the sncccss of this, and 
probably the preceding campaigns, he ordered 
a magnificent mosque to be built in Gihizni. 
The materials Avere marble and granite* Such 
was its transcendental splendour, it wms called 
the Celestial Bride* It was furnished Avith 
carpels marvellously wrought, of the most 
exquisite and costly materials* The can¬ 
delabra and other ornaments were of silver 
and gold. He also added an endowment of 
more sterling value—a university, Av^hich he 
supplied AAnth a large and Amlnable collection 
of curious books in various languages, and a 
museum of natural curiosities* To its main¬ 
tenance he appropriated a large sum of money, 
besides funds amply sufficient for the support 
of the students and professors, duly quali¬ 
fied to instruct the former in the arts and 
sciences. 

The refined taste thus manifested by the 
sultan produced its ejects among a people 
who had been proportionally pAarticipators 
with him in the plunder of the infidels; they 
endeavoured to vie with each other in the | 
arcliitectural style and decorations of their 
residences* Palatial mansions rose on every 
side; the public buildings surpassed in mag- 
uificcuce and effect; and in a very short time 
Ghiani Avas embellished Avith mosques, porches, 
fountains, reserAmirs, aqueducts, and cistenis, 
beyond any city in the East* 

Tbe services Avhich Mahmood had rendered 
to Islam were re-echoed through all the 
countries in which the Koran had been pro¬ 
pagated* The glorious deeds he had done 
Averc Avritteu out, and presented to the caliph. 
He ordered the book containing them to be 
read publicly to the faithful at Bagdad, and 
exhibited his gratification by commemorating 
such distinguished success by the solemnisa¬ 
tion of a great festiA^al. 

Mahmood having been called upon to re¬ 
press the outrages of some desert tribes, Avho, 
in the Aveakuess of the caliphate, liad ven¬ 
tured to interrupt the communication Avith 
Mecca, soon cleared that road of all who had 
dared to molest the pilgrims* 

The accidental success of Mahmood in his 
last mentioned incursion into India, the sub- i 
mission of the Kajah of Kaiionj, and his 
desertion of the creed of his race, had not 
destroyed among the Hindoos their assurance I 
of a better future. No sooner had the Ghiz- 
uites retired from tlie peninsula than a con¬ 
federacy Avas formed to crush the renegade, I 


and before his ncAV master could come to his 
aid the traitor met the death he merited. On 
his arrival on the banks of the Jumna, hast¬ 
ening to succour his tributary, Mahmood 
AA’as surprised to find the Rajah of Lahore, 
Arlio had so often fied before bis troops, drawn 
up in order of battle on tbe opposite bank, 
prepared to dispute his passage* Assaulted 
by an insignificant body of the invaders, the 
natives fied in the greatest disorder. He 
pursued the fugitive prince to his capital, 
entered it AAntliont opposition, and surrendered 
it to the indiscriminate pillage of his army. 
The prince of Lahore sought refuge in Aj- 
nieer, and Mahmood returned to Ghizni, 
liaAong appointed governors to A-arioiis dis¬ 
tricts iu Hindosfcan* This is the first time it 
is recorded—and after the lapse of twenty- 
three years^—that Moslem governors AA^eve 
left in India east of the Indus, Thus aaus 
permanent possession taken by the Ghiznites 
of the Punjaub, and the first foundation laid 
in Hindostan of a Mohammedan empire, in 
A,n. 1022, by the annexation of the princi¬ 
pality of Lahore. 

W iiether the repletion of Av’ealth or the 
advance of years had produced its sedative 
influences upon the predatory disposition of 
the sultan his historians have not deigned to 
, record. The plunder of Kanouj Avas the last in 
his eleventh Indian campaign* 

The twelfth Indian campaign is celebrated 
AALereA'er there is a Mohammedan as the model 
of a religious invasion. On this cA^er-memo¬ 
rable undertaking all Mahmood’s energies 
seem to have been reinvigorated and brouglit 
into action. To bequeath a name as a wise and 
henefieent soA'ereign, an irresistible conqueror, 
a benefactor to his country, a patron of tlie 
liberal arts and sciences, did not satisfy his 
expansiA^Q ambition: to rank amongst the 
faithful followers of tlie Prophet AA^as his 
master passion* This characteristic is mani¬ 
fested in eA-ery page of his life. From 3^011 tb, 
Avhatever may have been his religious observ¬ 
ances, he scarcely ever omitted an opportunity 
of luanifestmg his bitter and unrelenting hos¬ 
tility to every thing bordering on idolatr}", 
and now, in mature age, AA'hen successes j 11 .ci¬ 
tified repose, lie made a final effort, which 
was to transmit his name to posterity as one 
of the severest scourges of idolatry, if not the 
gi^eatest promoter of Islam, 

In the y^ear a.d. 1024 he assembled an army 
consisting of fiftj^-four thousand chosen horse, 
and thirteen hundred elephants, trained for 
foreign service* These gigantic preparations 
AA^ere made against the Temple of Somuautlq 
situated near the southern extremity of the 
peninsula of Gujerat, near the city of Din, 
approachable on one side by laud, on the 
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other aeces&ible by tlie eea, wiilcli chafed 
against its other sides. The importance of 
this place, and the very high estimation in 
which it was held, may he appreciated from 
the facts recorded. It is said that from two 
to three hundred thonBand votaries used to 
attend this temple during eclipses — two 
thousand villages had been granted by dif¬ 
ferent princes to maintain its establiahments 
— there were two thousand priests, five 
hundred, dancing women, and three hundred 
mnsiciaiis attached to it. A chain supporting 
a bell, which worshippers etriick during 
prayers, weighed two hundred muns of gold; 
the idol was washed daily with water brought 
from tlio Ganges, a distance of a thousand 
mileflA Mahmood had heard of the great 
riches and supposed sanctity of the celebrated 
temple, and was further incited by the arro¬ 
gance of the priests, who had foolishly boasted 
that other strongholds bad yielded to Mab- 
mood by reason of their impiety, bnt that 
should he have the temerity to approach 
Somnauth, he \vould there meet the fate his 
wickedness merited. The veneration in which 
it was held, and the mysterious legends long 
circulated about it, perhaps generated a con¬ 
fidence in its impregnability. The Hindoos 
believed, as Ferishta states,f that the souls of 
the dead congregated before Somnauth, J and 
were there transformed into other bodies, in 
proportion to their merits in their former 
state. They also asserted that the ebb and 
flow of the tides—an extraordinary spectacle 
to people unaccustomed to such phenomena— 
represented the obedience paid by the ocean 
to this slirine. They also affirmed that the 
idol had stood there since the time of Krishnu, 
about four thousand years before, according 
to their computation* 

The Mohammedan army had reached the 
city of Mooltan, and, as a large desert lay 
before them, the sultan gave orders to them 
to provide themselves wdth w^ater and other 
essentials. They passed the desert, and, 
arrived at Ajmeer, The city was abandoned 
at his advance, and given up to plunder; also 
the adjacent country, Xegleeting no precau¬ 
tion on his march, he at length reached Soni- 
nauth without opposition. Here he encoun¬ 
tered the most serious resistance be had yet 
met wuth. The priests and guardians de¬ 
fended it wdth all the determination w'-hich 
the noblest incentives—altars and homes— 
could inflame. Besides, there "were assembled 

* The value of the chaiu, if in Tuhrizi muns, would be 
above ^100,000. 

t Ferjshto, vol. i. p, 250, 

X D'lle^belot, misled by some of tbs Persian bistoriaus, 
tnalcea Somnauth the same as the eilyof the 

Deccan OrimL ad ^erhinif Soumenat, I 


to their support the young and old enthusiasts 
of all the neighbouring kingdoms identified 
with them in creed* The soldiers of Mah¬ 
mood were many of them veterans, the victoTs 
in hard-contested fields, with unfaltering 
faith in the capabilities and good fortune 
of their leader and the succour of their Pro¬ 
phet. They repeatedly advanced to the 
charge, and were as often repelled from their 
ground. The Hindoos made so spirited a 
resistance, that as often as the Mohammedans, 
fo the inspiriting cry of Allah Ah bar, applied 
their scaHiig'-laciders to the walls, and endea¬ 
voured to ascend, they were hurled from their 
])osition. Jn an engagement outside the 
'wads the struggle was maintained with equal 
resolution* At length, by a daring personal 
exploit of their zealot chief, the Mohamme¬ 
dans were %detorioue, and the triumphant 
sultan entered tlie temple. 

A magniflcent view here met his enrap¬ 
tured gaze* The lofty roof of this temple 
w'aa supported by thirty-six pillars, overlaid 
with plates of gold, and encrusted at intervals 
with clusters of rubies, emeralds, and other 
precious stones* One pendant lamp alone 
illumined the spacious ediflee, whose light, 
reflected by a thousand jewels, shed a strong 
and refulgent lustre through the temple. In 
the midst stood Somnauth himself, an idol 
composed of one entire block, fifty cubits in 
height, forty-seven of which were buried in 
the ground, and on that spot, according to 
Brahminical tradition, he Imd been adored 
bet we en four and five th ou sand ye ars* Aro u n d 
the dome wrere suspended some thousand 
images in gold and silver, of various shapes 
and dimensions. In this sacred place, as in 
a pantheon, seemed to be assembled all the 
deities worshipped in the peninsula* Filled 
noth indignation at sight of the gigantic idol 
the monarch aimed a blow at its head with 
his iron mace. The nose was struck from its 
face. A treasure of money equal to ten mil¬ 
lions stei'ling was oflered by the Brahmins 
for its preservation. The Omrahs, dazzled 
with the ransom, counselled its acceptance. 
Mahmood, exclaiming that he valued the 
title of breaker, not seller of idols, gave orders 
to proceed with the work of destruction* 
The image was shattered by repeated blow’s, 
aud from its hollow womb poured forth a 
hitlden horde of diamonds and other jew^els, 
that amply repaid him for the sacrifice of the 
ransom. Two pieces of this idol were traus- 
mitted to Mecca and Medina, and two to 
Ghizni, w’here one 'was to be seen at the 
palace, and one at the public mosque as late 
as the seventeenth century, when Ferishta 
wrote bis history*^ 

* Maiirice''s Hisior^ of Hxnd^stdn^ vol. i. p. 295* 
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The treasures wliicL^ on this occasion, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, exceeded 
all preceding captures. After this Mahmood, 
having chastised the princes who had assisted 
in defence of the temple, reduced all Gujerat 
to ohedience. It is said that he was so cap¬ 
tivated with the beauty of tlie country, the 
richness of the soil, and tlio saluhrity of the 
climate, that he conceived the design of fixing 
his court there, and of resigning Ghizni to 
one of his sons. This proposal "waa strongly 
opposed by his advisers; he appointed to the 
government of it a Ilindoo, and then returned 
to Ghizui after an absence of two years and 
a half. 

With this campaign it may he said closed 
the career of Mahmood, so far as the history 
of India is concerned, with the exception of 
the comparatively nnimportant incidents of 
the punishment of the Jats (Jnts or Jaats), a 
people who inhabited a country on the Indus, 
southward from Mooltan, who had given him 
some unrecorded annoyance on his return 
from Gujerat. He expired at Ghizni, on the 
29th of April, lOSO, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 

Of the entire series of Mohammedan rulers 
there is none who, among the followers of the 
Prophet, is held in higher estimation for his 
warlike achievements, and fidelity to the in¬ 
junctions of the Koran, so far as the imposi¬ 
tion of Islam is concerned. 

The education of this prince had prepared 
him for the brilliant part which he subse¬ 
quently played. From his boyhood, like the 
son of Hamiicar, be was the camp attendant 
of hi a warlike father, and had at a very 
early age manifested a decided military 
capacity. Thus qualified, and with hia mind 
matured, he found himself, at the age of 
tlni'ty, in a remote province, when the in¬ 
telligence was conveyed' to him of the death 
of his father, and the ascension of his brother 
to the throne. Whether his exclusion was 
owing to his absence or to his illegitimacy, is 
not known; but whatever might be the 
cause, it was not his want of seniority, as it is 
asserted that Ishmael, the chosen of his father, 
was a youth in comparison to him, hlah- 
mood did not accept the arrangements of his 
father. He laid claim to the succession, and 
enforced his right, still pro testing the strongest 
attachment for his brother ; to whom, after 
defeat and in confinement, he prescribed 
every indulgence consistent with his safe 
keeping. In addition to those victories and 
acquisitions, the consequences of his twelve 
Indian campaigns already related, he, in the 
commencement of hia reign, asserted his in¬ 
dependence of the caliphs, and was the fii'st 
who assumed the title of Sultan, since so 


generally adopted by the Moslem princes; 
he hninhled the dynasty of the Samanas, and 
took possession of all Transoxiana. He 
crushed the power of the formidable Tartars, 
and that of the not less formidable Affghans ; 
imposed a rajah on Gujerat and exacted 
tribute; and crowned all these brilliant 
achievements by the subjugation of Persia. 
An iUustrions instance of his enlighteiicd 
patronage of literature, and princely endow¬ 
ments of colleges and pensions to men of 
letters, has been previously furnished; the 
latter amounted to £10,000 a year. In con¬ 
sequence of this munificence, his capital was 
said to have exhibited a greater assemblage of 
literary genius and architectural excellence 
thau any other Mohammedan sovereign has 
ever been able to produce. Ferdosi, the 
author of ^ka/L the most celebrated 

poem of the Fast, was an honoured guest at 
his court. 

The reader of the foregoing sketch need 
not be told how sincerely devoted he was to 
his couvictione. In the prosacution of his 
ambitious projects he always testified his 
abhorrence of idolatry, and Ida recognition of 
one God, and the glorification of his Prophet. 
Beared np in veneration of the mission of the 
sword, as a propagator of Mohammedanism, 
it is not to he wondered at if some cruel, 
blood-stained, revolting features ai‘e blended 
in his lineaments. His tendencies were hu¬ 
mane. With preparations made for a war on 
Persia, he was disarmed by a letter from the 
mother of the young prince, who told him 
that she might have feared him while her 
wai'lil^e husband was alive, but that now she 
felt secure in tlie conviction that he w as too 
generous to attack a defenceless woman, and 
too wise to risk his glory in a conquest W'herc 
no addition to it could be gained. After that 
magnanimous Bacrifice to fine and generous 
feeling, how abhorrently does the following 
contrast with it. Invading Irak, he per¬ 
fidiously seized on the person of tlie prince 
who had chivalrously trusted himself in his 
camp; he deprived him of hia territory, and 
put remorselessly thousaiida of Ids adherents 
to death, who loyally rose to vindicate the 
rights of their sovereign; and thesQ crimes 
were not perpetrated in the impetuosity of 
youth, hut at the close of his life on the verge 
of the grave. 

His ruling passion—if poetic justice, wliich 
is veiy doubtful, were done to him—was 
avarice. His treatment of the poet Ferdosi 
is well authenticated, and a striking proof 
of his complex character. 

The poet, wdio, ft-oni time to time, as he 
progressed, read poiiions of his great epic to 
Ids royal patron, in which are embodied the 
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aeliieveinents of the Persian king^e and heroeSj 
received on those occasions royal gifts. 
V’licn the whole was conoludeG, after thirty 
years’ labour^ ns Per do si himself relates^ the 
rewards received -were disproportioned to the 
greatness of the work. b’erdosi rejected 
what was offered, and indignantly withdrew 
to his native city Tus, and soon composed 
and published a bitter satire against Mah- 
mood, ami held himself prepared to fly 
from that monarches dominions, if he found it 
necessary to shun the effects of his revenge, 
hlahmood generonsly forgot the insult, 
while he rememhered the great epic; and 
sent a remuneration to the poet, sufficiently 
ample to satisfy Ins most extravagant expec¬ 
tations. This bounty came too late in a double 
sense. As the treasures entered the house 
by one door the poet’s bier ivas borne out of 
another; and the fact^ 'which leave stains on 
the king's character would have perished ffom i 
the memory of man, had they not been em¬ 
balmed and preserved in the immortal verses 
of the poet. 

The daughter of Ferdosi at first rejected 
the untimely gift. By the persuasion of the 
sultan she at length accepted it, and ex¬ 
pended it on an embankment to afford a 
supply of water to the city v-herc her father 
had been born, and to which he had been 
always much attached. 

Perishta says tlmt it is a well-establishccl 
fact, that a few clays before his death, to gratify 
his avaricious appetite, Hahmood had com¬ 
manded all his gold and caskets of precious 
atones to he strewed before him. When he 
beheld them he wept, and he ordered them 
to he restored to their repasitory. 

It is also related, that one day he asked one 
of the court attenclants wbat quantity of 
valuable jewels the Sam any dynasty had ac¬ 
cumulated. lie was informed that one of 
them had seven ridluh weight of precious 
stones. Mali mood cried out, Thanks to i 
thee, alb powerful Being, who hast enabled 
me to collect more than one hundred ruttuls.” 

He commanded a wealthy citizen to he sum¬ 
moned to his presence, and reproached him for 
being an idolater and an apostate from the 
faith. The citizen replied, 0 King, I am 
not an idolater nor an apostate; but I am 
possessed of wealth ; take it, but inflict not on 
me a two-fold injury by robbing me both of 
my money and of iny good name,” The 
Mug is said to have confiscated the money, 
and then presented him with a certificate 
certifying the orthodoxy of Ms tenets. 

The following welbkno%^Ti story, recorded 
ill most notices of him, is a singular and 
characteristic exempliffcatlon of bis rigid 
notions of military suhordination. A peti¬ 


tioner one day complained that Mahmood's 
nqihew, au officer in the army, had conceived 
a passion for his wife, a beautiful but faithless 
woman, wlio had sacrificed her honour and 
received him to her embraces. That the 
prince, in his frequent visits to his bouse, 
heaped injuries upon, and was in the habit of 
inflicting personal punislnnent, and of then 
ejecting him from the house. The king, 
deeply effected, rejiroved the poor man for 
not having previously made this case known 
to him. The man assured him he had often 
endeavoured to do so, but was always re¬ 
pelled. He V as then directed to give tho 
king notice when the next visit was made. 
The injured man liaving done as ordered, 
Mahmood, enveloped in the folds of Ms cloak, 
attended him to his home, and found his 
nephew and paramour together. Having 
extiugnislied the candle which had been 
burning on the cai'pet near their couch, lie 
severed the head of the adtilterer from Ids 
body, and then commanded the man to bring 
a light and a draught of water. The poor 
niau fell at the king’s feet, and poured forth 
his gratitude in unmeasured language, and 
then begged him to say why he had put out 
the candle, and afterwards called so eagerly 
for water to drink. The king replied, he 
liad put out the candle that puty might not 
arrest his hand in the execiition of Ills duty, 
for that lie tenderly loved the youth; and, 
moreover, that he had registered a vow to 
God, when he first hoard the comjdaint, that 
he wmnld neither eat nor drink till he bad 
brought the criminal to justice, which was the 
cause of his intense thirst. 

Tho pwedatory nature of Ms excursions, 
the little attention 2>aid to the iutei’uaJ or- 
ganizatioji of his government, the proximate 
I downfall of his dynasty, and the disruption 
of his dominions, do not hnju'ess respect for 
I hia administrative ability or enlarged views of 
policy, or justify the high estimate of his ad¬ 
mirers, who claim for liini the possession of 
every royal virtue. 

He is represented to have been of middle 
stature, athletic, and vrell proportioned, but 
with a coimtenanee scarred with the smallpox, 
a source of deep mortification to him; and 
that the glory of liis career might efface the 
impression of his features, is by some stated 
to have been the stimulant which first roused 
into action and sustained to the last his in¬ 
domitable resolution nud warlike enterprises* 
His disposition was cheerful, and he lived in 
liarmony with all who were attached to Ills 
person, 

A great social revolution had been gra¬ 
dually and unnoticed in operation. The 
Arabs—the kindred,first disciples, and fearless 
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soMiers of tlie Prophet—liad lost much of 
their early prestige. Their power was divi¬ 
ded, tlieir enthusiasm was no longer as of old, 
their influence had been a long time on the 
wane, and though many of them were still 
employed both as soldiers and civil officers, 
a great portion of the court and army were 
Turks, and the great mass of the population 
was Persian. It is to be regretted that the 
historians of the past disregarded all other 
materials than tliose irhich perpetuated and 
ministered to the military renowm, and ex¬ 
plained the foreign relations, of their respective 
countries. There is now no means of be¬ 
coming actiuainted with the state of society, 
the progress of the various grades of the 
people, and of pnblie and domestic manners 
in the kingdom of Ghizni. Had there ex¬ 
isted any sources of snch information, it 
would be an invaluable acquisition in tracing 
the history of the vaidons succeeding dynas¬ 
ties in India; all of "which, it will be seen, 
trace their origin to the court or neiglihour- 
liood of that kingdom. 

At the time of Mahmood’s death, his eons 
3fohammed and Musaood were both absent. 
The former was the favourite of the father, 
and to him was bequeathed the vacant throne. 
Mohammed was accordingly put in possession, 
and inaugurated his reign by opening the 
well-filled exchequer of which he had ob¬ 
tained possession, and making largesses to 
his friends, and all whose adherence "would be 
desirable in the crisis which he felt conscious 
impended. Notwithstanding this profuse libe¬ 
rality, the ]icarts of the soldiers and the 
people were devoted to Musaood, When he 
made his appearance to fight for the crown, 
hosts crowded to his standard; the contest wag 
soon decided. Mohammed was imprisoned, 
after a reign of five months, and deprived of j 
his eyesight. After the death of hia brother 


he was restored to the throne. He ruled for 
one year, but was put to death by his nephew, 
the son of Musaood. 

During the nine years of Musaood'a reign, 
three incursions were made by him into Hin- 
dostan. The first was in the year a.d> 1038 ; 
his route lay through the hills of Cashmere, 
in which lie met with some opposition, tlic 
only incident of the campaign, ^Ybich was 
soon overcome. 

One of those famines, of such frequent oc¬ 
currence in the East, occurred this year. 
\YTiole provinces of Hiudostaii were entirely 
depopulated, and in parts of the kingdom 
scarcely a single house escaped the plague. 

In 103d, the disobedience of an Indian 
rajah provoked the second incursion, and in 
the following year he marched in person to 
reduce Sewalik, a principality lying along the 
base of the mountain wbero the Craiiges first 
rolls it waters into the Indian plains. The 
capital, though strongly fortified and well 
garrisoned, yielded after six days’ attack. 
The booty wliich fell into his hands is said 
to have been immense. Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to take tlie fort of Bunput, situated 
within forty miles of Delhi, on the road to 
Lahore; the garrison vacated it on the ap¬ 
proach of the Mohammedans, and sought 
shelter in the woods. He then designed to 
proceed against another offending rajah called 
Ham, but ^vas pacified by the submission and 
magnificent present made to him to deprecate 
his wrath. His Indian proceedings w^ere here 
interrupted by a circumstance fated to initiate 
a series of operations "which proved the ruin 
of the reigning liouse, overthrew most of the 
existing rulers of the Mohammedans, and led 
to the establishment of a power in India ex¬ 
tensive and still abiding—namely, the Turks, 
wdio have played a prominent part in subse¬ 
quent events as professors and soMiers of Islam. 
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The first mention w^Mch is met "'^Ith in his¬ 
tory of the Turks, is in the w^ar which the 
Emperor He radius waged in the heginning 
of the seventh century, agaiust Khosroes 
Purvees, the son of Ormuz, King of Persia. 
The Persian owed a great deal of his success 
to the aid of the Avars, a tribe of Tai'tars, 
Avho wlien driven out of their country by 
some Turkish hordes, solicited and obtained, 
from the weak poHcy of the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian, leave to feed their docks witliiii the 
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limits of the empire. To oppose the ravages 
of these barbarians Heraclius made an alliance 
with the Turks, by whom they had been ex¬ 
pelled, and a tribe of them who bore the name 
Khozars, issued under their chief, Zuhil, from 
the plains of the Volga, and joined the em¬ 
peror in Georgia.'^ In the eleventh century 

* Aralcolna'a UMor^ of vol. i. p. 160, note. 

Othei" hMoriatts ascribe the first appearance of the Turks 
in the "West to the elevontli century. See MiJi, &c, 
AlaiGolir'jj authority oj] this point is superior to theirs, 
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tliey present themselves as one of the most 
numerous and formidable of the pastoral 
nations. The declining years of Mahmood 
were disturbed by their reported bravery and 
the numbers of them that roved over the wastes 
of Bokhara. In an assumed kindly tone he 
once inquired of a Turkish envoy what assist- 
ance might he expect from them in ease of 
attack“ Send this/' said the Turk/holding 
forth an arrow^ and fifty thousand horsemen 
wdH repair to your standard; add another 
from my quiver, and the namber will he 
doubled; if yon need further aid, dispatch 
my boTv through our tribes, and two hundred 
thousand mounted warriors will obey the 
summons." * MahUiood listened to the an¬ 
swer with deep alarm, bnt the storm which he 
apprehended from that surcharged and threat¬ 
ening cloud did not burst till after his death. 
For four centuries their strength had been 
accumulating. Mahmood imprudently, and 
contrary to the advice of liis more far-seeing 
coiinselbrs, had granted to their entreaties 
permission to pass the Oxus with their flocks 
and herds, and to occupy the uninhabited 
plains of Khorassan. Three brothers, the 
sons of a chief named Seljulq availed them¬ 
selves of the concession, and their numbers 
were soon considerably increased by the ac¬ 
cessions, which every day brought, from the 
thickly populated fields they had left behind. 
During the reign of their benefactor there 
was no reason to regret their proximity, no 
complaint against them seems to have been 
raised. 

Though some chiefs of the Turks had 
risen previously to the highest command 
under the governments they served,—as the 
Mamelukes at Bagdad, and Aiuptugeen him¬ 
self, the founder of the existing dynasty,—yet 
the Seljukians were the first, in modern times, 
of their race that secured permanent posses¬ 
sions to the south of the Oxus. 

Seljuk, from whom this people had their 
patronymic, ’was the son of the Emir Vckank, 
’whose influence over the inonarcli was very 
considerable. On the death of this minister 
he was in command of the armies of Ms sove¬ 
reign. His anxious curiosity is said to have 
provoked the indignation of the seraglio ; 
and here again to the agency of woman is at¬ 
tributed a di'Cixmstance to which are traceable 
the rise and fall of empires. Influenced by the 
promptings of one of the Idug's wives, Seljuk 
was disgraced, and with his family and friends 
fled from the court into the territories adja¬ 
cent to Samarcand. The Tartars in their 
southern migrations ’were soon identified in 
religion with the people among whom they 
sojourned. The followers of Seljuk rapidly 
B'Hei'belot. See “ Seljeok,” 


increased. His residence became the asylmn 
of all the expatriated and adventurous of the 
neighbouring clans. Their individuality wm 
lost in the common passion for conquest and 
plunder. 

The schemes of aggrandizement which oc¬ 
cupied the thoughts of Seljuk did not perish 
with him. The U'ars which his grandsons, 
Togrol Beg and Techeger Beg, waged against 
the princes of Transoxiaua spread their fame 
far and wide, and filled the King Musaood 
with well-grounded apprehension. V hen 
making preparations for his third expedition 
into India, the King of Ghizni was strongly 
advised to turn his attention to repress the 
encroachments of the Seljuks, who had already 
appropriated Samarcand and Bokhara. He, 
unfortunately for himself, rejected this salutary 
advice, and thus left the two grandsOBS of 
Seljuk to establish their power in the newdy- 
acquired territories, and to mature their plans 
of future aggrandizement. The result was 
that when, at length, Musaood was obliged to 
adopt vigorous measures, the enemy were 
enabled utterly to defeat him, and secured 
their crowning victory at Zendeean, in Kho¬ 
rassan, under the command of Togrol Beg. 
This victory was so decisive, and productive 
of such important consequenceB, that the 
colossal empire of the Ghizinites was shivered 
to atoms. 

Togrol Beg thus became the first sultan of 
the Seljukian Turks. He became master of 
a very extensive empire, which stretched from 
Bokhara to Syria, and from the Indus to the 
Black Sea. He lived to an old age, and, 
dying in his seventieth year, bequeathed his 
throne to his nephew. Alp Arslan. This 
powerful prince reigned without a rival His 
alliance was eagerly sought by the Caliph of 
Egypt, and ss a symbol of his double empire, 
as ruler of the East and West, on state occa¬ 
sions he had a scimitar girt to each thigh. 

Driven from Ghizni by the victorious Turks, 
Modood, the son and successor of Musaood, 
retired to his Indian dominion, and \vasted 
much of his surviving force in wreaking ven¬ 
geance on his nncle and his sons, who had 
imprisoned and assassinated his father, after 
Ms defeat and humiliation. Having avenged 
his father’s death, he huilt the town of 
Piittehabad to his memory. Modood had 
for his portion of the Indian empire La¬ 
hore and its dependencies. These, after his 
death, fell into his successor's hands, as did all 
the country east of the Indus, as far as Hansy 
and Tahnesiir. 

,To recover the latten, and indeed to expel 
the Mohammedan powder out of India, and 
avenge the outrages on the gods of the 
Hindoo mythology, the Rajah of Delhi, with 
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the co-operatioiaof otlier native princes and the 
Brahmin Sj preached up a holy war against their 
invaders, thus anticipating by half a century 
the first Christian crusade, provoked by kindred 
outrages on what the Moslems denounced 
as the idolatry of the followers of Christ* 
The Indian holy war dates from Am, 1043, 
the first crusade from a.b, 1095* The Mo¬ 
hammedans were ejected from their recent ac¬ 
quisitions, Thence the Hindoos marched to- 
ivards the fort and temple of Nagrakote^ wdiose 
capture and plunder have been described in 
a former page. Four months was devoted 
to its recovery. The garrison having all 
their supplies cut off, their provisions con¬ 
sumed, and no hope of sncconr from Lahore, 
were reduced to an unconditional surrender. 
The Hindoos, naturally elated by their re¬ 
peated successes, calculated on the entire 
restoration of their independence, and the 
re-establishment of their multifarious creeds 
in all their pristine splendour and power. 
The great incentive to a superstitious people, 
the direct and immediate interposition of 
providence, on so many occasions, and in so 
many places, pressed into service, was not 
wanting. It was antlioritatively, publicly, 
and generally annoimced that tlie Eajah of 
Delhi had a vision, in ivhich the great and 
venerated idol, so summarily treated by Mah- 
mood some years previous at Nagrakote, 
had appeared, and asserted that lie was now 
prepared to avenge the sacrilegious contu¬ 
melies heaped upon him, that he had exe¬ 
cuted summary punishment at Ghizni, and 
would meet the rajahatNagi'akote in bis former 
temple. This story was hailed vdth general 
credence. Zealots from all quarters soon 
swelled the ranks of the pious rajah, and he soon 
saw himself at the head of a numerous force, 
confident in the assurance of heavenly aid, 
ready to confront every danger, and dare the 
most hassardous. With these enthusiasts he 
besieged Nagrakote, It soon fell into their 
hands. The following morning, in a garden 
in the centre of the place, where for centuries 
it had received the homage of its crcdulonB 
worshippers, stood identical in size, shape, 
and features, the cherished idol of their ado¬ 
ration, which had been shattered into frag¬ 
ments by the vigorous assaults of the auda¬ 
cious Mahmood, Great was the exultation 
of the surprised and delighted votaries. They 
exclaimed that their god had returned from 
Ghizni. No artifice was imputed to the 
rajah and the Brahmins. To their god 
and his mysterious influence wm thankfully 
given all the credit of this palpable miracle. 
Its reputation suddenly raised to such a 
degree the fame of this shrine, that thousands 
came daily from all parts of Hindustan to I 


perform their devotions, and to consult the 
oracle upon all important occasions, Ferishta, 
the Mohammedan historian, avers that in his 
time—in the seventeenth century—“ the offer¬ 
ings of gold, and silver, and jewels, brought 
and sent by the different princes of India, 
from far and near, were supposed to have 
nearly equalled the mass of wealth removed 
by Mahmood/^ 

The success of the Eajah of Delhi inspired 
such confidence into the princes of the Pun- 
jaub and other that, though he loro 

this time,” our authority quaintly says, like 
foxes they durst hardly creep from their 
holes, for fear of the Moslems' arms, yet now 
they put on the aspect of lions, and openly 
set their masters at defiance,” 

Three of the allied rajahs, ^vith an army com¬ 
posed of ten thousand horse, and an innumer¬ 
able host of infantry, advanced oti Lahore, and 
invested it. The siege lasted seven months. 
The Mohammedans had everything to fight 
for; they defended the town street by street, 
for the walls, being bad, ivere soon reduced 
to a heap of ruins; despairing of aid, and 
finding that they must be overpowered, they 
bound themselves by oath to conquer or die, 
and with this alternative made a sally. Their 
temerity was their salvation. The enemy, 
panic stricken, fled in disorder wken they 
presented themselves, and fearful slaughter 
was made of the flying host. 

The petty but fierce and treacherous con¬ 
flicts waged by the succeeding princes, till 
their utter extinction, have no historical in¬ 
terest to command lengthened notice: suffice 
it to say that attempts, and in some cases 
attended ulth temporary success, were made 
for the recovery of Glihsni, lYars, interrupted 
by alliances often sacrificed to political inte¬ 
rests, were waged with the Turks and the 
princes of Ghoor, as well as with the rival 
members of their own house. One of these 
princes, and not the worst, confirmed to the 
Turks all the territory wHcli they Iiad wrested 
from his family* In the reign of hlusaood HI, 
it is recorded that his army passed the Ganges, 
and carried his conquests farther in Hiudos- 
tan than any Mussulman had previously, ex¬ 
cept tlie Emperor Mahmood, The Sultan 
Beiram is described as possessing a noble and 
generous spmt, and as a patron of literature. 

Several w'orks were by his orders translated 
from various languages, among which is one 
particularly mentioned, an Indian book, called 
the Ktdeehoo-Dnmna^ translated into Persian, 
and presented with a chess-board to Now- 
sherwan, siiriiamed the Just, Xing of Persia, 
before the dissolution of the Hindoo empire 
of India*” The present of the chess-board was 
said to he intended as an experiment to fry 
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tKe genius of tlie vizier, and to indicate, tliat 
in the great game of state, attention and fore- 
Bi^^bt Avere of more importance than chance ; 
AYhile tiie book was calculated to convey tlie 
lesson that wdsdom is always in the end an 
overmatch for strength, 

Beiram, in the days of his prosperity, made 
two attem])ts to clmstise a refractory Indian 
subject This was his governor of Lahore, 
whom he succeeded, in his first visit, in re- 
dneing to obedience, and then reinstated him 
in his post, a. d, 1118, Shortly after, this un¬ 
grateful subject, whose name was Mohammed 
Bbyleem, built the fort of Hagore, to wliieh 
he conveyed his wealth and family. He 
then raised an army composed of reckless 
adventurers, and committed great devasta¬ 
tions in several Indian principalities, and at, 
length asi:>irecl to soAmreign power, Sultan 
Beiram, apprised of his intention, marched a 
second time to chastise him, Bhylcem, and 
his ten sons, all governors of provinces, united 
their respective forces to oppose him. A 
battle followed ; the malcontents were obliged 
to break ground ; in their retreat the eleven, 
with their attendants, sank into a deep qnag- 
mirOj and all there ignominiously perished. 
Having appointed a ruler over the conquered 
districts, Beiram retired to his capital. 

His next important deed was the public 
execution of his brother-in-Iaw, the prince of 
Ghoor, whose death was amply avenged, and 
tJie Bill tan was obliged to evacuate Ghizni to 
tlie avenger» The triumph of the latter Avas 
brief His new subjects betrayed him into the 
hands of their late sovereign, Avho indicted 
on him a singular and Ignominious death. 
The captive had his forehead blackened, was 


tlien seated on a bullock with bis face towards 
the tail, and thus having been exposed to the 
entire populace, amid tlieir shouts and insults, 
lie was put to the tortnie, bis head cut oif, 
and sent to tlie Turkish sultan. This har- 
baiity hastened the downfall of this failing 
dynasty. The surviving brother of the tAA’O 
murdered chiefs prepared to avenge them. 
Beiram suffered a signal defeat, and fled for 
safety towards liis Indian realms, hnt, over- 
AAlielraed by lus inisfortimes, he soon Lreatbcd 
his last after a reign of thirty-five years, 

A,i>, 1152, 

Alla-ood-Been, of Ghoor, the conqueror, 
entered Gbizni in triumph, and tliat noble 
city, the seat of empire, was for seven days 
committed to the plunder and fury of the 
victorious and avenging army, Avliile tlie heir 
of Beiram found refuge in Lahore* The last 
scene of tliis horrid drama Avas plaj^ed by 
Sloliammed of Ghoor, a brother also of tlic 
three princes who figured hi the last acta, 
and Koala row Malik, grandson of Beiram, 
and last of this race, who rather atoned for 
the offences of his predecessors tlian his own. 
His private and public virtues, all of wliich are 
claimed for Mm, did not propitiate his heredi¬ 
tary enemy, Avho first reduced Ghizni, then 
marched to India, over running the provinces 
of Peshawur, Aft'ghanistan, Mooltan, and the 
Indus, at length approached Lahore, and 
A, B. 1180 iiwested Khosrow Malik in his 
palace. It did not then fall, hut in four years 
after the attack Avas reiieAved for some alleged 
violation of treaty, and two years after, 
A, B, 1186, the empire passed aiA^ay for ever 
to the house of Ghoor, Avhose history shall 
form the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXYI, ^ 

THE DYNASTIES OP GHOOR AND KHIUr, 


IMohammeb Ghooey, the founder of this 
dynasty, was, nominally, acting under the 
orders of his brother, hut possessing greater 
abilities, and being more actively engaged in 
civil and military affairs, he was in greater 
favour with men of influence than the sove¬ 
reign, of Avhom he Avas in reality the ruler. 
As soon as he had restored order in the 
lately captured province of Lahore he re* 
turned to Ghizni, hut did not long remain 
there. In the year Am* 1191 he proceeded 
to H in dost an, to encounter a formidable com¬ 
bination of natiA'e rajahs. The leaders of 
this patriotic movement were the princes of 
Delhi and of Ajmccr. Their army was com¬ 


posed of two hundred thousand horse and three 
thousand elephants. The hostile forces met 
AAdthin eighty miles of Delhi; and although 
Mohammed is said to huA^e displayed 
great personal courage, his army was com¬ 
pletely routed, and he, with great difficulty, 
escaped, severely Avounded, ImAung been botly 
pursued for a distance of forty miles* After 
this discomfiture he retired to the court of his 
brother in Ghoor, and having brought to¬ 
gether a force of a hundred and twenty 
thousand chosen horse, composed principally 
of Turks and Affghans, lie sought the re¬ 
covery of his dominions, and marching through 
I PeshaAAmr and Mooltan (names immortaUzeJ 
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in Eiiglish !iistoTy)j he directed his course to 
Lahore, whence he sent an ambassador to the 
Indian chiefs^ with a declaration of war, 
should they refuse to embrace Islam. As 
might he expected from a people so devoted 
to their vernacuiar belief, flushed with recent 
victory, a haughty answer was given, and a 
formidable host, far more numerous than the 
former, ^vas prepared to indorse this accept¬ 
ance of the issue. They met again—-rather a 
strange coincidence—on the banks of the 
Soorsntty, to decide their fate. The number 
of Bajpoot princes in the Indian camp 
amounted to a hundred and fifty, hut this 
number will not be deemed incredible, if, as 
Brlgga states, the title was applied to all the 
Tuembers of a family which enjoyed feudatory 
estates, and may he compared to the title of 
baron in Germany They pledged themselves 
by the most solemn of their oaths {the sacred 
Ganges), ^^that they would conquer their 
CTiemies, or die martyrs to their faith,and 
dispatched a threatening letter-—an avowal 
of their determination—to flieir invaderj 
in which they averred, in the higli-flown 
phraseology, which can find a faint mediiim of 
conveyance in the English language, 'Uhat 
they had sworn, if he had determined to brave 
hi 3 evil destiny, to advance upon him with their 
rank-breaking elephants, tbeir plain-trampling 
Jiorses, and blood-tbirsting soldiers, early the 
following morning, to crush tlie army which 
his ambition was leading to ruin.’' To this 
a modest reply was given, that Mohammed 
was merely executing the commands of his 
Eovereign, and requesting a truce till he had 
commuuicat ed to h im th e s ta te o f aflai rs. Thi s 
m es sag e h a d the i n ten de d effe c t. TIi e Indians, 
thrown off their guard by the affected sem¬ 
blance of apprehension, spent the following 
niglit ill riot and revelry. The dawn of the 
morning' revealed to them the true aspect of 
affairs. As the darkness cleared away the 
sheen of the splendid mail, glittering with a 
profusion of jewels and gold, of an army in 
battle array in possession of their outposts, 
flashed upon their startled vision. They w'cre 
surprised in a double sense, hut not dismayed. 
The extent of their lines enabled them to 
]:>U 3 h forward their cavalry, and give a timely 
check to the advancing Mohammedans until 
the main body was in order to engage. By 
this manoeuvre they were enabled to com¬ 
mence the fight, which they did in four lines, 
with great resolution and military organiza¬ 
tion. The details, though interesting, may 
be well sacrificed to space and other matter. 
Enough to say, by a well devised stratagem, 
the Moslems eventually achieved a victory. 
Two of the Indian chiefs fell; many of the 
princes shared the same fate; and, as the Ms-1 


toriaii forcibly phrases it, 'This prodigious 
army, once shaken, like a great building, tot¬ 
tered to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” 
The usual consequences of Eastern warfare 
follow—havoc, plunder,butchery, and slavery. 
Desolation charred the path of the conqueror. 
In the following year (119G)—it may be well 
to mention it, as it is the first notice of the 
town—Gwalior fell into Mobanimed's hands, 
and, by the death of his brother, he succeeded 
to the regal name, having long possessed the 
power. The remainder of his reign was prin¬ 
cipally occupied in affairs, however important, 
alien to Indian history. lie w as assassinated 
while reposing in his tent, a.d. 1206. 

It may not be irrevelant here to say that 
con temp oraneoua to these events the caliphate 
of Egypt w-aa the theatre of one of the most 
extraordinary incidents in histor}^ and in 
w^bicli the people of England played the most 
prominent part—namely, the rvar waged by 
the 'Tion-hear ted” Flantagenet, Richard I., 
in tliG remote realms of Sal a din, equally 
famous in the history of his people. It was 
during this period the siege of Acre took 
place, when the Christian chivalry, in the 
vigour and strcngtli of their steel-clad squa¬ 
drons, broke through the ranks of the Turkish 
host, and left twenty emirs and seven thou¬ 
sand of the flower of the snltan's cavalry to 
“bite the dust" on their native xdaius; that 
Jaffa and Cesara;a fell, the way to Jerusalem 
and its holy places, as they are called, were 
opened to "the Christian pilgrim, an object 
then paramount to all others; and such deeds 
performed by England's king, that for cen¬ 
turies after the Byrian mother hushed her 
screaming babe to silenco with his awe-in¬ 
spiring name. This period also witnessed the 
second crusade, the beginning and end of the 
fourth, and several other memorable events, 
not to be noticed futtber here. 

Tbe successor of the last-named prince wus 
Kootb-ood-Deen, who had not any hereditary 
nor testamentary claim. In the reign of liis 
sovereign he had acquired some distiuetion 
for his civil and military capacity, and libe¬ 
rality to men of letters,—a virtue or a policy 
which secures for him, as for every Elecamas, 
wdiatever his transgressions, a distinguished 
niche in tlie posthuraons gallevy of illustrious 
men. He had been originally a slave, and 
the development of his qualities and subse¬ 
quent aggrandizement may, without any de¬ 
preciation of Ills personal virtues, he attri¬ 
buted to the accident of Laving a king for his 
purchaser. When the death of Ms master 
wag made known, he proclaimed Lis own in¬ 
dependence, which he maintained till his 
death, and made Dellii tbe seat of Lis govern¬ 
ment. When a ninn is praised for big gciie^ 
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rosity in India, tliey Bay to tliis day, He is 
as liberal as Kootb-ood-Heen Eibnli,” A few 
alwes succeeded to him on the throne ; they 
are called by liietorians the Slave Dynasty, 

Taj-ood-Deen Yeldooz, his Buccessor, was, 
like himself, a slave. On him had been con¬ 
ferred by Mohammed Ghoory the honour of 
carrying tlie black standard of Ghiani, a pri¬ 
vilege confined to the heir-apparent. On the 
death of his royal master and benefactor, Taj- 
ood-Deen was proclaimed King of Ghizni, 
His first act after his accession was the inva» 
sion of the Punjaub, and the occnpation of 
Lahore ; but in liis course of conq[iieat he was 
checked by his contemporary, Kootb-ood- 
Deen, and deprived of his kingdom, hut soon 
after recovered it, and conceived the notion 
of conquering India, For this purpose he 
raised an army some time after the deatli of 
Kooth-ood-Deen, Having reduced a few of 
the northern districts, lie was defeated near 
Delhi by Sliums-ood-Deen Altinish, taken 
prisoner, and died in confinement, a.d* 1215, 
having reigned only nine years. 

To understand this very intricate pasaage 
of Indian history, avoided by many, confused 
hy others,—when the divided empire of their 
master was contemporaneously ruled over by 
his four favourite slaves, and bis nephew, his 
legitimate heir,—it is necessary to say a few 
words of another of them, 

Baha-ood-Deen Togrol had raised himself 
from a servile condition to a position of some 
repute in the service of Mohammed Ghoory, 
who, when he was leaving Hiadostan, gave 
the command of a fort to Togrol in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gwalior, and assured him if he 
conquered that district he would confirm him 
iu the government* Unable to storm this 
stronghold, he environed it with detached 
forts, and thus cflectually blockaded the hills, 
and calculated on its inevitable surren- 
der. The Bajah of Gwalior was sensiblj^ 
apprised of that disagreeable fact by his 
pressing necessities; but iu order to dis¬ 
appoint the vulture expectations of his foe, 
he privately commumcated to Hootb-ood- 
Deen that he would surrender it to him* 
TJie latter accordingly took possession of the 
valuable and much-sought-for prize. The 
consequences might be expected. This 
arrangement nearly produced a war between 
the two chiefs. The sudden death of Togrul 
alone prevented it. 

The fourth now remains to be noticed, 
Shums-ood-Deeii Altmlsh rose rapidly in 
royal favour, and in the course of time 
became the son-in4aw, and subsequently 
general-in-chief, of Kootb-ood-Deen, Upon 
the death of bis father-in-law, Altmish was 
not satisfied to have the son succeeding the 


father* To that position he himself aspired; 
and being a favourite Avith the army, and by 
marriage a member of the royal family, he 
had the means to accomplish his amhitlous 
projects* He advanced against Delhi, the 
capital, and in the year a,d. 1211, expelled 
his nnoffendiiig brother-in-law from the 
throne, and declared himself king. There 
were some who viewed this acquisition ns its 
heinous injustice deserved. The greater part 
of his Turkish horse, the flower of the army, 
deserted him. They, uniting with other 
supporters of legitimacy, advanced in great 
force ou Delhi, but were met and defeated 
by his superior skill and numhera. 

After this event the tributary Bajah of 
Jalwur liaviiig refuaed to discharge his obli¬ 
gations, he compelled him to do so. He pro¬ 
ceeded against the reigning prince of GhiznI, 
his lord paramount, who had occupied the 
Punjaub, and defeated and imprisoned him ; 
kis death soon followed, as some relate, from 
poison. He also, on the banks of the Chenab, 
gained, in a.d* 1217, a complete victory over 
his brother-in-law. In 1221, the famous but 
unfortunate Julal-ood-Deen, being defeated 
in the north by Jeughis Khan, retreated to¬ 
wards Lahore, wXere his hopes of safety were 
destroyed, and he compelled to retreat towards 
Scinde Seveistan, In 1225 he led his vic¬ 
torious army towards Bahar, and Lucknow, 
the capital of Ghoor, and wrested tribute 
from the Bajah of Bengal, He caused the 
currency of that kingdom to be struck iu his 
own name, appointed his sou to the govern¬ 
ment of Bahar, and then returned in triumph 
to his city of Delhi, About this time, his un- 
forfcimate brother-in-law having been drowned, 
he seized ou all his kingdom. In 1227 lie 
conquered the province of Mahva* In 1231 
he laid siege to Gwalior, which had again 
fallen into the hands of the Hindoos, He 
became master of it. This deed was cele¬ 
brated by a contemporary poet in four verse.s, 
which are still to be seen on an inscription 
cut upon stone over one of the gateways. 
After the reduction of this town he directed 
his march towards hlalwa, reduced the fort 
of Ehilsa, md took the city of Oojein, Here 
he destroyed a magnificent temple, BlmikT to 
that at Somnauth, already described. This 
temple is said to liavc occupied three hundred 
years in building, and was surrounded by a 
wall one hundred cubits high* The image of 
Vicramaditya, so renowned in Hindoo myth¬ 
ology, and the image of Mahakaly, both of 
stone, with many other statues iu brass, were 
found in the temple. These the pious vandal 
had conveyed to Delhi, and they were broken 
at the door of the principal mosque* He was 
on big march to seize on Delhi, when hie 
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proud aud destructive career was stopped Ly 
a power more inexoraMe tlian Limself, He 
fell sick, returned to hia capital^ aud toimi- 
nated his life and his conquests on the SOth 
of April, 12 3G. 

Little survives, with the exception of his 
cruelty and treachery to the members of his 
family, his insatiable thirst for conquest, and 
the ruthless onslaught on his conquered vic¬ 
tims, to afford materials for a discriminate 
estimate of Ms character. 

His vizier, towards the close of his reign, 
had been in a similar capacity with the Caliph 
of Bagdad. It may be worthy of remark 
that the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, which was 
80 generally adopted after his reign, is first 
applied to this vizier. This reign lasted 
twenty-six years. 

His son, Rookn-ood-Deen Feroze, who 
happened to he m Delhi at the demise of his 
father, ascended the throne without opposi¬ 
tion, Hia reign is pronounced hy the Mo¬ 
hammedans themselves to have been a con¬ 
tinuous scene of debauchery and cruelty, 
lATiile hia time was entirely resigned to 
women, comedians, musicians, and dancing- 
girls, the management of public affairs was 
left entirely to hia mother, a Turk and a 
slave, whose character is comprised in tliis 
short summary—'"a monster of cruelty,” 
The feelings of his subjects, who greeted his 
ascent to the throne with ©very demonstration 
of respect, were grossly outraged and estranged; 
and when his younger brother, the governor 
of Oude, raised the standard of revolt, crowds 
flocked to Mm, The miserable king was de¬ 
serted by his principal courtiers, and after a 
profligate reign of seven months the sceptre 
"svas placed in the hands of his sister. He 
was imprisoned, and died in confinement. 
His mother shared his captivity, 

Ruzea Begum, the eldest daughter of Alt- 
mish, proved that she possessed qualifications 
to rule far superior to those of her brothers; 
indeed, contrary to oriental precedents, during 
the life of her father she had, hy hia eu- 
couragement, taken a prominent part in 
public affairs. It is very probable that 
it was owing to the knowledge of her business 
habits that she owed her selection in prefer¬ 
ence to her brother, the governor of Oude, 
who was at that time in arms. During the 
expedition against Gwalior she was entrusted 
with the reins of government. 

Siie proved herself worthy of the prefer¬ 
ence, She studiously attended to affaii's of 
state, assumed the imperial robes, and every 
day gave audience publicly from the throne; 
revised and confirmed the Jaws of her father, 
which had been set aside in the last short reign, 
and dispensed justice with rigid impartiality. 


A powerful confederation, foinned against 
her, she effectually suppressed, and also a 
combination of Indian rajahs. Bhe selected the 
right men for the right place, and would have 
in every prohahiiity ruled with entire satisfac¬ 
tion had she, so prudent in all other matters, not 
betrayed that she was not impervious to those 
softer influences, whose witchery lead captive 
the human heart. The object of her affec¬ 
tions was one least calculated to soothe the 
wounded sensibilities of her native subjects. 
Her suspected idol was a foreigner—an 
Abyssinian, Insurrection followed, and be 
ivas the first victim. More than one Eizzio 
has been poinarded to avenge the suspected 
honour of a royal dame, Blie was made a 
captive, and her young brother raised to the 
throne. The imprisoned queen fascinated 
one of her nobility, they were married, and the 
connexion enabled him to raise an army. Many 
chiefs of distinction among the neighbouriug 
clans proffered their fealty. The newly-levied 
force marched on the capital. The two armies 
met near Delhi ■ an obstinate conflict ensued. 
The queen was defeated; she fled to Bithimda, 
Her adherents were again, after some short 
time rallied, and in a condition to make a hold 
effort for the crown. Another defeat followed, 
and the queen aud her husband were seized in 
their flight, and both put to death by the 
traitors, ’whose crimes could not be jusfcifled. If 
there he a similarity in the fates of the auspected 
paramours, can no parallel be drawn between 
the fates of the royal mistresses ? Does the 
ill-fated Indian husband exhibit anything in 
common with the Scottish laird ? The his¬ 
tories of nations most widely severed abound 
with pictures drawn from one original, Buch 
is human nature I 

While the Sultana Ruzea Begum was 
confined in the fort of Bithunda, her young 
brother Beiram ascended the throne, 1240, 
The year following intelligence reached tlie 
court at Delhi, that the danger which had 
been for some time approaching had at 
length reached their doors. The Mogul 
hordes of JengMs Khan had invested La¬ 
hore ; the troops had mutiniecl, the viceroy 
had fled, in consequence, by night, and was 
actually on his way to Delhi, Lahore was 
plundered by the enemy, and thousands of 
the inhabitants carried away into slavery, A 
general council of the state was summoned by 
royal proclamation, and a resolution adopted 
to send the vizier and the most experienced 
officers towards Lahore to oppose the Moguls, 
The unfortunate king waa not aware that 
the vizier was Ms enemy; although, not 
long previously, he was implicated fa a 
conspiracy against him. After tlie army had 
penetrated the Pimjaub^ and reached one of 
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the five celebrated rivers of that country— 
wliose geographical features have been, in 
recent ycarSj clicclosed by the Hritisli cain- 
paigns, and which, by that aid, are so fully 
and satisfactorily before the readers of this 
history, namely, the Beas, where the town of 
Sultaiipore now stands—he began to sow the 
seeds of discontent in the minds of the offi¬ 
cers; and to facilitate lus ends he, in the 
interim, wrote privately to the king, im¬ 
puting disaffection and sedition to several of 
the nobility, retiiiesting that he w’onld either 
come in person to the army or furnish him witli 
ample power to punish the traitors. Though 
the prince had just grounds for suspecting the 
fidelity of his vizier, the wily minister had 
insinuated himself into his confidence, and lie 
unfortunately gave full credence to his misre¬ 
presentations, Beiram replied, that the officers 
merited the punishment the vizier wished to 
have the authority to inflict; he at the same 
time recommended to him the exercise of the 
greatest amount of caution, and to lull them 
into an imaginary security till such evidence 
could be supplied as would leave their guilt 
unquestioned, and punishment could he in¬ 
flicted with impunity and ivithmit apprehen¬ 
sion of disagreeable results* This "was the 
procedure which the crafty minister expected 
would be adopted, and which would best sub¬ 
serve the plans which he entertained. He 
produced this communication to the parties 
unsuspectingly implicated; lie inflamed their 
minds with the bitterest animosity against 
their grossly abused sovereign, and misled 
them as to the accuser* He expressed to 
them his fears tliat he himself was an ob¬ 
ject of suspicion, and in as imminent danger 
as the most obnoxious of them* After some 
deliberation, tlie body of tlie implicated offi¬ 
cers resolved to unite in support of the vizier 
against the king* 

Tlie ne’wa of this confederacy reached 
the Icing's ears; but it was now too late, the 
mischief was done. Instead of proceeding 
against the enemy, the army retraced their 
eteps, and, influenced by the worst passions, 
sought the capital* Having arrived before 
the vails, they laid siege to it* For three 
months and a half the citizens stood faith¬ 
fully by their sovereign* At length, when 
want and rumours had done their worst, dis¬ 
affection began to pervade them too ; and in 
May, 1241, both the city and the king be¬ 
came the prey of the rebel force* Tlie unfor¬ 
tunate monarch was throvm into a dungeon* 
In a few days after he suffered death, after a 
short and troubled reign of two years and two 
moil tils. 

The anarchy and confusion which pre¬ 
vailed throughout the entire kingdom, on the 


capture of the city and of the king, gave con¬ 
fidence to Action, and an adventurer having 
forced his way into tlie paiacCj caused himself 
to be proclaimed king. His rule was of very 
brief duration : the morning ushered in liis 
ascent to the throne—the evening smiled 
upon his successor, Alla-ood-Heen Mueaood, 
a member of the royal family, but not the 
heir-apparent* The rebel vizier still main¬ 
tained his influence, but he soon met the fate 
historical justice demanded; he was assassi¬ 
nated at the instigation of the nobles, to 
whom his overhearing pride, insolence, and 
crimes had rendered him odious. 

In tills reign, and in the year 1214, an 
army of Mogul Tartars made an incursion 
into Bengal, by way of Kbutta and Thibet* 
Musaood sent a force to the aid of Toghan 
Khau, the governor of Bengal. TJie Moguls 
were completely defeated* The following 
year another army of Moguls, from Candahar 
and TaliJdian, advanced as far as the Indus, 
and attacked Ooeha* The king iu person led 
an army against them, and wlien lie bad 
arrived on the banks of the Beas, they raised 
the siege, began to retreat, and finally eva¬ 
cuated the eoiintry. This prince was de¬ 
posed after a reign of about four years, having 
disgusted his subjects by hi a scandalous de¬ 
baucheries, and was succeeded by his uncle, 
Hasir-ood-Heen Mahmood. 

This prince, who was the eon of the 
Bultau Altmisli, was appointed by liis father 
governor of Bengal; and on his death was 
imprisoned by the cruel queen, and released 
on her overthro^v. His great military cha¬ 
racter, acquired in the wars with his Indian 
neighbours—his justice, sound policy, and the 
iloui isliing state of his province, atb^acted to 
liim the attention of those who were the 
j authors of the recent revolution. The his¬ 
torians aver that while in 2 >i'ison he disdained 
any support but that wkicb lie commanded 
by the exercise of his imn; and that when iu 
poiver, he ^vas the friend of the poor, the pro¬ 
tector of the common people, and the patron 
of learning. It is related that when nomi¬ 
nating Ids V 121101 ' to Ins high office, he assured 
him, that he confided hiB own honour to his 
loyalty and good conduct, be impressed upon 
him to do uo act for which he could not 
answer to God* In 1247, he took the field 
and marched towards Mooltan, and thence 
proceeded to inflict pimishment on the 
Gukkurs, for the assistance they had rendered 
to the MogulB in their incursions. Several 
thousands of them, without distinction of age 
or sex, were doomed to captivity. Several 
of the ancient nobles, wdio held estates in the 
Piinjaub on a tenure similar to the feudal, 
who had not furnished the prescribed quotas 
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to the were deprived of their titles and 
carried prisoners to Delhi, and their fiefs con¬ 
ferred on their sons or relations on the former 
military tenure. The conntries of the Pan- 
jaub and Mooltan were, by these wise and 
decisive precantions, reduced to entire sub¬ 
jection^ and the king’s authority firmly re¬ 
stored. In 1247, be led his army into the 
Doab, between the Ganges and the Jiimna, 
and after an obstinate siege, captured the fort 
of Eithiinda, now Bnbmdsbebr; continuing 
hie progress, be was met atKurra by two rajahs 
with their combined forces. These he de¬ 
feated, plundered their territories, and made 
prisoners of many of their families. They 
had previously overrun and pillaged all the 
country south of the Jumna, a portion of the 
dominions of Delhi, and had destroyed the 
king’s garrisons from Malwa to Knrra. This 
exploit concluded this campaign. In 1249, 
at the head of a wed-appointed force, he 
marched on hlooltan. The only result of 
this campaign worth record is, that he placed 
a governor in Kagore and Oocha, who, in 
the follo wing year, attempted to throw off his 
allegiance, but was defeated, and obliged to 
sue for merey. He was not only pardoned, 
but reinstated. His attention was then chal¬ 
lenged to the hostile demonstrations of one of 
the Hindoo princes, Jahir Dew, who had re¬ 
cently fortified the strong fort of Kurwur, 
and prepared to defend it to the last extre¬ 
mity, On the approach of the Mohammedans 
he boldly marched out to oppose them, at the 
head of "fire thousand horse and two hundred 
thousand foot. He was defeated, and the 
fort, after a short siege, surrendered. He 
then subjugated Chundery and Malwa, esta^ 
hlished his authority there, and apjioiuted a 
go\^'ernor. In another quarter, at the same 
time, his viceroy of Lahore and Mooltan had 
repelled one of those frequently recurring 
attacks of the Moguls. Towards the latter 
end of 1257, a Mogul army crossed the 
Indus, but retired at the king's approach. 
In 1259, a confederation was formed of the 
rajahs and Dajpoots of Mewat, who, having 
collected a large force, plundered and de¬ 
vastated the BuiToiinding country. On the 
approach of the Delhians they retired into 
tlie strong forts in the mountains of Sewalik, 
and also towards Enntunbhore, to which they 
laid siege. The Eajpoots, soon after de¬ 
scending in large force from their mountain 
fastnesses, made a violent and terrible attack 
upon their invaders; they were, however, at 
length repelled hack to their hills with great 
Blaughtor. The captive chiefs were put to 
death, and the rest were confined to perpetual 
slavery. 

One of those glimpses at other public 
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affairs than military, which unfortunately so 
seldom present themselves in the histories of 
nations, is had in an embassy which arrived at 
the close of this reign in Delhi, from the 
court of Persia. The vimer wont out to 
meet it in state, with a train of fifty thousand 
foreign horse then in the service, two thousand 
elephants, and three thousand carriages of 
fireworks. The ambassador was conducted, 
amid some feats of horsemanahip in sham 
fights and a magnificent display, through the 
city, direct to the palace. There, the court 
was arranged in the most gorgeous style ; all 
the nobles and public officers of state, the 
judges, the mullahs, and the great men of the 
city were present, besides twenty-five princes 
of Irak-Ajnm, Kliorassan, d'C., with their re¬ 
tinues. Many tributary Indian princes also 
were there, and stood next to the throne. 

This prince, whose memory is still che¬ 
rished, died 1260, after a brilliant reign of 
twenty years. Contrary to the custom of 
other Indian princes, he had no concubines, 
and but one wife, whom he obliged to attend 
to the humblest part of domestic duties; and 
after his accession to the throne, he continued 
to purchase his food by the fruits of his pen. 

Among the leading incidents in tlie reign 
of his successor, Gheias-ood-Deeii Bnlbun^—a 
prince who was worthy of the throne, thongli 
also a slave—are the following :—None but 
men of merit and family were admitted to 
any public office; bis justice and 'wisdom 
were themes of general approbation; he 
used to affirm that one of the greatest sources 
of the pride of his reign was, that upward a of 
fifteen unfortunate sovereigns—who had been 
driven from tlieir respective realms by 
Jenghis Khan—had found au honourable 
asylum at his court, w’hich 'n*as esteemed the 
most polite and magnificent in the w orld, and 
was the resort of all the distinguished wits 
and liUerati of Asia, a society of whom met 
frequently, as did also another of musieiaiis, 
dancers, actors, and story-tellers ; and various 
other s0cie ties were es tablished and pat ronised. 
The use and mannfacture of fermented liquors 
was prohibited under the severest penalties. 
His political foresight was clearly shown 
when, on being advised to undertake au ex¬ 
pedition to reduce Gujerat and Malw^a once 
more to the Mohammedan yoke, 'ivhich they 
had thrown off in a previous reign, he re¬ 
plied, he w'oiild not assent to such measures, 
when the lilogul Tartars were become eo 
powerful in the north, having conquered ali 
the Mussulman princes; that he thought it 
wiser to secure what he possessed than leave 
his country exposed to foreign invasion. 
When the exigences of the empire rendered 
unavoidable an appeal to aims, he proved 
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himself aa accomplished in the pupsnits of war 
as of peace. The revolt of the Mewatties—the 
inhabitants of mountains eighty miles to the 
north of Delhi—was met with tenihle retri¬ 
bution—a hundred thouEand of them were put 
to the sword ; their forests were cut down, 
and soon converted into arable land. Tlie 
Moguls suffered severely from his arms ; and 
Togrol Khan, the rebellious ruler of Bengal, 
though he had destroyed two armies sent 
against him, was at length, slain, the king 
having, in person, led an arm^^' against him. 
He died in the eightieth year of his age, 
128G, after a reign of twenty-one years : the 
Indian Mohammedans designate it glorious. 

The closing scene of the dynasty was 
reached in the reign of the successor of the 
late long, who, though not the immediate 
heir, was by birth the heir in reversion. In 
the absence of liis father—governor of Bengal 
'—Keikobar was placed on the throne. 
During his reign the Moguls, who for some 
time have been playing no inconsiderable 
part in the northern provinces of India, had 
risen to such power and influence in the 
court of Delhi, that they were enabled to 
carry matters with a very high hand, yet pro¬ 
fessing great attachment to the royal family. 
The reigning sovereign having been pa -1 
ralyaed, the Mogul oinrahs contrived to 
secure the person of the young prince, an 
infant, three years of age. At this time 
there was no man in Delhi who had greater 
influence than Ferose, of the family of Khilji, 
who ^vas the leader of the native party. A 
proclamation was iasued proscr ibing, by name, 
the principal men of the Kiljies; but they 
escaped the clanger, and soon after rescued 
the yonng prince from them, had his helpless 
father assassinated, and raised to the throne 
their chief Ferose. The young prince was 
also soon murdered, and thus ended the Slave 
Dynasty, and the rise of the royal liouse of 
Khilji. 

The Khiljies were of Tartar origin, as well 
as their predecessors, the Ghoorians. Ferose 
was in the seventieth year of his age when he ■ 
■waded through the blood of his sovereign and ; 
infant son to the throne. His moderation 
and general conduct, having once secured hia 
position, stand in strange contrast with the 
means ho employed. Ho professed the 
deepest regret for his conduct, and great re¬ 
spect for his predecessors; and when a 
member of the fallen house had made an nn- 
snccesaful effort to restore its prostrate for¬ 
tunes, he was not only pardoned, but had an 
estate conferred upon him. He became a 
patron of men of letters, and acquired a 
character for humanity and benevolence. 
Early in his reign, a hundred thousand Mo¬ 


guls invaded Mindostaii; he led an army in 
person to oppose them. The Moguls, after 
an obstinate conflict, were defeated. He did 
not avail himself of the opportunity pre- 
- sented of inflicting punishment upon them; 

on the contrary, he granted them peace and 
i permission to withdraw from his dominions. 

[! Ill consequence of this lenity, and with the 
, ambition of all adventurers wdio dream of 
: acquiring on a etrange arena those clietiac- 
: tions which they despair of ever receiving at 
home, Oghloo Khan, grandson of Jengliis 
Khan, entered into his serviee tvith three 
i thonsand followers, and had conferred upon 
him, shortly after, the hand of the daughter 
of his new sovereign. The Moguls ah em¬ 
braced Islam, and erected a city called Mo- 
gulp ore. 

I The principal event of this reign u'as the 
extension, for the first time, of the arms of 
the Mohammedans into the Deccan, 1294. 
Aha-ood-Deen, the Idng^s nephew, wdio had 
been appointed governor of Kiirra^—the 
capital of which, of the same name, stood on 
the Ganges, on the route from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore, about forty miles north-w^est from 
the former—requested permission to attack 
the Hindoos of BHlsa, who infested his pro¬ 
vince. This was conceded. He, without 
delay, marched against them, subdued them, 
and returned with a large booty, collected in 
the pillage of the country, a part of which 
he sent as a present to the king. The latter 
was very much pleased both by the success 
and conduct of his relative, and in return 
annexed Oude to his government. On his 
preferment, he informed the king that not far 
from Ills territories there were some rajahs 
of immense wealth, whom, if he were per¬ 
mitted, be would in a very short time reduce 
to Buhjection. The bait was too tempting 
for the old king; he gave his consent. Ac¬ 
cordingly, 1294, he commenced his prepara¬ 
tions for future conquests, probably with the 
hope of establishing a new empire in the 
central provinces of the peninsula. He con¬ 
ciliated many chiefs of high distinction, the 
adherents of the fallen dynasty. With a 
body of eight thonsand chosen horse, he pro¬ 
ceeded by the shortest road against the rajah 
of the Deccan, who posseased the wealth of a 
long line of Idngs, Though he was opposed 
wixli great gallantry, he was eucccssfal. The 
probahillty is, that the unsuspecting and in¬ 
offensive Hindoo king was taken by surprise, 
and had no i^esourees hut those which he im¬ 
provised to meet the danger. Me pillaged 
the capital, seized on the merchants. Brah¬ 
mins, and principal citizens, and put them to 
the torture to coerce them to disclose their 
hidden treasures. Having received from the 
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unfortimate priace Ijetweea twelve and fifteea 
tliousand pound weiglit of gold, besides a 
large quantity of pearls and jewels, and re¬ 
tained tlie elepKaats wbicli he had taken in 
the royal stables, he released his prisoners, 
and agreed to quit the country on the fifteenth 
day from his first entry. The unprincipled 
adyentuTer found pretexts for violating the 
terms of his treaty; he exacted a far larger 
amount, and obtained a permanent footing, 
by the cession of Ehchpore and its depen¬ 
dencies, in which he placed a garrison. The 
Mohammedan historian observes, “ that there 
is scarcely anything on record to be compared 
with this exploit, wdiethcr regard is paid to 
the resolution in devising the plan, boldness 
in its execution, or the great good fortune 
attending its execution” Prenaied with 
wealth and success,his passions were inflamed; 
and one of the objects which he contemplated 
was the destruction of his indulgent uncle; 
w'lio, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
’warnings of his nearest and dearest friends, 
placed himself defencelessly in Ins poxver, and 
snJfered deatli in his presence for his teme¬ 
rity. And thus was avenged, by a blow from 
him who w^as among the nearest and dearest 
to him, the royal blood that had been shed 
for the possession of a crowm. 

An abortive effort was made to place the 
son of the deceased on the throne. The re- 
piUation acquired for military skill and enor¬ 
mous wealth, opened the way for tlie un¬ 
natural assassin, Alla-ood-Deeu. The young 
king and dowager queen sought safety in 
flight, and the usurper entered Delhi in 
triiunph. The people were for days sump¬ 
tuously feasted; largesses wei*e liberally be¬ 
stowed ; and, as is the case with usurpers in 
every age and in every clime, men of the 
highest reputation and greatest popularity 
for the exercise of the nobler virtues, were 
called to his coimcils, and a degree of mode¬ 
ration assumed to mollify the aversion wdiich 
crime invariably generates even in the breasts 
of the degraded. Though fortune smiled on 
the earlier days of his reign, Ins horinon was 
soon darkened by lowering clouds, massing 
fi^om all points. He again crimsoned his 
hands in the blood of the male members 
of the late king's family. Scarcely had this 
series of murders been perpetrated, w’heii an 
invasion of India by the J\Iognls was an¬ 
nounced, and they soon made their appear¬ 
ance in Lahore. They w^ere defeated with 
great loss. This invasion was the pre¬ 
lude to several others—six in all—which 
were a continuous source of trouble and 
anxiety through this reign, though they were 
defeated in each attempt. His dearest friends 
deserted him, The assassin's knife, from | 


which on one occasion he barely escaped with 
his life, was a constant cause of terror. His 
subjects were smitteu with famine; his sous 
be came objects of suspicion; to blunt the pricks 
of conscience, he indulged in intemperance 
and excess, and ruined his constitution. When 
reduced to a bed of sickness, his wife and son 
abandoned him; and to crown all, the flames 
of insurrection, long smotildenng, at the close 
of Lis days began to burst forth. The first 
manifestation was in Giijerat, which he had 
subdued in the earlier part of liis reign. His 
general, sent to suppress the outbreak, was 
taken prisoner and suffered a cruel death; in 
another quarter, the Eajpoots of Chittoor 
threw the SI oh am me dan officers over their 
walls, and asserted their independence. 
While the Deccan, which he had likewise 
subdued, rose in arms and drove thel\Iobam- 
medans from several of the garrisons. This 
retiibutive accumiilatiou of providential visi¬ 
tations excited him to the extreme paroxysm 
of fury; he frantically bit his own ilesh ; his 
grief and rage intensified bis disorders, and 
baffled all medical experience. In this 
terrible state of mental and bodily anguish, 
lie was sent before bis Maker and his Judge, 
—not without the suspicion of having been 
poisoned by a villain whom he had raised from 
the dust to power,“in the year 131G, and 
twenty-first year of his reign. 

A spurious will was produced by the cour¬ 
tier who was suspected of hastening his end, 
in which his youngest son was named his 
eucGesaor, and the wretch himself guardian 
and regent. The two eldest sons he had 
deprived of sight, and a third was in prison 
awaiting a like fate. The protector had, in 
the meantime, married the mother of the 
young king. These events were crowded into 
a very short apace ; for on the thirty-fifth day 
after the death of Alla-ood-Deen, the regent 
was dispatched by the indignant foot-guards, 
who, to prevent further crimes conteniplated 
by him, entered his aimrtment and struck 
him down in the presence of some of his 
confederates. The young prince, liis tool, 
Omar Khan, made way for his elder brother 
and Jegitimate heir to the father. 

Moharik Khilji ascended the throne in 
1317* The officers of the guards who, 
with their swords, had cut his way to 
the throne, met with an unexpected re¬ 
quital ; they were put to death on no better 
pretence than tliat they had presnmed too 
much on their services. The first acts of his 
reign were to incapacitate his infant brother 
from aspiring to the sovereignty, by depriving 
him of ills sight; and, as if to atone for this 
unnatural but customary barbarity of Indian 
princes, he liberated seventeen thousand 
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prison ere, recalled tlie exiles, gave free 
access to all suitors, restored tlie confiscated 
lands, and gradually abolislied all the ob¬ 
noxious restrictions by which commerce had 
been restricted, as also the heavy taxes and 
tributes exacted by Ids father. In the first 
year of his reign an insurrection was spiritedly 
suppressed in Gujerat, and in the second he 
led an army into the Deccan, to chastise 
Harpnl, who there had raised the standard of 
independence, and, having been nnsuccessful, 
was put to death with severities worthy of 
the son of Alla-ood-Deen, The elevation of 
liis low minions to power did more perhaps 
than the excesses in iviiich he shamelessly 
Indulged, and Ms outrages of all decency, to 
alienate the respect and attachment of his 
subjects. His especial favourite was Mdlik 
Khosrow, a Hindoo renegade of the lowest 
caste, whom lie even honoured \vith the en¬ 
signs of royalty, and had raised to the go¬ 
vernment of Giijerat. In fact, Khosrowhadbe¬ 
come the source of all honours and promotions, 
and, from his many acts of cruelty, an object 
of imiversal abhorrence. From the date of his 
elevation he was a traitor at heart; and thougli 
repoi^ts vrere made of his treason to his 
master, such was liis influence, that no at¬ 
tention was paid to them, and he enjoyed 
unbounded confidence, and even slept in 
the Mng^s apartment. The palace was filled 
with his creatures, and every facility uraa thus, 
imprudently, afforded for the execution of Ms 
design. The Idng and his palace being in 
the hands of the conspirators, his projected 
fate was a subject of common conversation in 
the city, hut, knowing the influence of tlie 
favourite, none dared to communicate the 
danger hut one, and that was Ka^i, his tutor 
when a youth. Ho gained access, honestly 
and plainly revealed the plot, assured him of 
its notoriety, and recommended immediate 
measures for the apprehension of the traitor. 
At this identical moment Kliosrow, wlio Imd 
been a listener to the conversation, entered 
in female apparel, with all the assumed airs 
of a coquettish girl. The infatuated jmince. 


yielding to his affection, stood up and em¬ 
braced him, and disuiissed the warning from 
his mind. The following niglit Kazi, still ap¬ 
prehensive of the danger, could not rest. He 
went out at midnight to see whether the 
guards were on the alert. In his rounds, he 
met with Khosrow's uncle, who engaged liim 
in conversation; w itli a sabre cut from behind 
he was brought to the ground, leaving him 
only strength enoiigli to cry out, Treason! 
Treason ! Murder and treason are on foot I ” 
His attendants fled and gave the alarm, pro¬ 
claiming the assassination of tlicir master. 
The guards started np in confusion, hut 
before they could act, were attacked by the 
conspirators and massacred. The king, 
alarmed by the tumult, asked ICIiosrow, wbo 
lay in his apartment, the cause. The villain 
arose as if to inquire. By some feigned ex¬ 
planation he diverted his attention till the 
conspirators approached tlie royal apartment, 
and slew the chamber attendants. Hearing 
the clash of armour and the groans of dying 
men, Mo^barik sprang up in great alarm, 
and ran tow^aids the harem by a pri\mte 
passage. At thia moment Khosrow, fearing he 
might escape, pursued him, seized him hy the 
hair, and the deed of blood was completed by 
the other conspiiatois; with a stroke of a 
scimitar, his head was severed from his body, 
and flung ignominiously into the courtyard ; 
and thus says Ferishta, *^the vengeance of 
God overtook and exterminated the race of 
Alla-ood-Deen, for his ingratitude to his uncle 
Feroze, and for the streams of innocent blood 
wdiich flowed from his hands.” 

Khosrow seized the sceptre, and endea¬ 
voured by jjromotions and promises to win 
over the chief men to his side ; with some he 
succeeded, w'hile others fled to enrol them¬ 
selves under the command of Ghazi Beg 
Toghluk, governor of Lahore, Depalporc, and 
the Puiijaub, who marched to Delhi, and after 
having defeated the usurper, who w'as dragged 
Jroni a tomb in 'whicli he had sought an 
asylum and put to death, was proclaimed 
king, A.D. 1321. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE DYNASTY 0¥ TOGHLTJK.—INVASION 01 TAIIEEXANE*—THE DYNASTIES 01^ SYUl) 

AND LODI. 


Tbe ancestry of the Toghluk dynasty has 
not been recorded, but Ferishta states when 
he was at Lahore, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, there was a tradition 
that the fatlier of the first of this line was the 
son of a Turkish slave. When Giieias-ood- 
Deen Toghluk had succeeded in dethroning 
Xhosrow, he assured tho people that ^ lie 
would suppoi't the object of their selection* 
As might he expected, apparent moderation 
was an additional stimulant to bestow on lum 
the vacant throne, to which, by his services, 
he was best entitled, as the last monster had ex¬ 
tirpated e very member of the royal family, old 
and young. Toghl nk's administrative capacity 
soon restored to order the anarchy and con¬ 
fusion which were prevalent. Ho repaired 
the neglected fortifications, encouraged com¬ 
merce, invited men of learning to his court, A 
code of laws was instituted, founded upon the 
Koran, and, his historians say, conformable to 
the ancient usages of the Delhi monarchy. 
His immediate relatives, as a safeguard to 
the yet new and infirm government, were 
entrusted Avith the highest offices of the state. 
The next measures ^vere ones of defence. 
Troops were stationed along the frontiers 
of Cabul, and forts erected, and strongly 
garrisoned, to repel the incursions of the 
Moguls. Such was the wisdom with which 
these measures were conceived, planned, and 
executed, tliat during the whole of his reign 
he was released from those incursions, the con¬ 
stant irritants of many of his predecessors, 
and the total ruin of a successor* 

Hoping for impunity in the first imstable 
stages of an upstart house, the Hindoos—who 
always loathed the intrusive stranger, how¬ 
ever long located, and detested the Mussulman 
and his sword-taught creed—thonght this a 
favourable opportunity to strike again for in¬ 
dependence* The rajahs of W urrungole and 
Dewgiir had refused to send tribute, having 
become disaffected. Sudder Dew, the Itajah 
of Wurrnngole, opposed the Moslems with 
spirit, but was at length driven under shelter 
of Ilia walls. The siege, conducted by the 
son of Toghluk, w^as carried on with severe loss 
to both sides. The town had been recently 
so strongly fortified, the assailants could 
make no breach; indeed, the followers of 
Mohammed were never skilled in siege opera¬ 
tions. A malignant distemper, the effect of 
hot winds, broke out in the camp of the 
besiegers, which swept away hundreds every 


day. They were at length obliged to 
desist. Their retreat was disastrous ; thou¬ 
sands perished by pestilence and the sword; 
and of all the many thousands who formed 
that army, only three thousand returned to 
Delhi* In a short time a more numerous 
army beleaguered Wurrungole, and compelled 
it to surrender. Expeditions were also sent 
against Jagnuggur and Tirhoot. In the 
midst of these successes, Toghluk lost hia life 
by the fall of a temporary erection prepared 
for his reception by his son, Ahif Khan, who 
succeeded him, after a reign of four years, a.d* 
1325. 

This prince assumed the title of Mohammed 
Toghluk, and such was the joy of the people 
on his succession, that in his progress through 
Delhi the streets were strewed witli fiowers, 
and every demonstration of joy w^as exhi¬ 
bited; his munificence had no limit but Ins 
means; he not only patronized literary men, 
but shone eminently among them; and his 
letters, both in Arabic and Persian, are said 
to display so miicli taste, elegance, and good 
sense, that they are still etudied as models of 
purity. Many other accomplishments arc 
ascribed to him. There is one stain on his 
character which blots all these amiable traits,— 
he was without mercy or compunction, and 
so little did he liesitate to spill human blood, 
that one might have supposed his object w'as 
to exterminate his speeies. The Alogul 
incursions, by the absence of which the reign 
of his father was so happily distinguished, 
’Were again renew-ed. Before^ his govern¬ 
ment Avas settled, a Mogul chief of great 
fame invaded Hindostan, at the head of 
a vast army, wnth the design of Bubjngating 
the entire peninsula. He overran Lumghau, 
Mooltan, the northern provinces, and ad¬ 
vanced rapidly on Delhi, Mohammed, un- 
ahle to oppose this overwhelming force, sued 
for peace. He secured a temporary respite by 
the payment of a ransom nearly equivalent to 
the value of the empire. This disaster did not 
subdue Mob a mm ecTs pass! on for appropriation. 
He so completely subjected the distant pro¬ 
vinces of Dwar-Bumoodra, Maabir, Knmpila, 
Wurrungole, Lucknow, Chittagong, and Boo- 
uargam, that they were as effectively incor¬ 
porated witli the empire as the suburban 
villages of Delhi. He likewise conquered the 
Carnatic to the shores of Oman’s dark waters*’' 
Brief was his hold upon them. In the succeed¬ 
ing storm which shook his hereditary empire 




m 

to its deepest foTindatioiis lie was oMged to 
relax Ms grasp of all these conquests, with 
the exception of Gnjerat. TJie drains made 
upon the finances of the country to meet his 
extravagance, and for the equipment of his 
extensive armaments, were to Be met some 
way. The booty collected from the plun¬ 
dered conquests were inadequate to the re¬ 
quirements. The repeated predatory excur¬ 
sions of Ms predecessors had dissipated many 
of the royal treasnres, the accumnlation of 
a succession of ages. There remained to him 
only one resource, the last a prodigal monarch 
has to fly to,—the plunder of his own subjects 
under the name and form of law: an expe¬ 
dient, too, ^vhich has been fraught uutli the 
most disastrous results to those who have 
hazarded it. TJic heavy taxes levied on 
the inhaMtants of the I>oah* and other 
provinces, the suhstitiition of copper money 
for silver by public decree, the exaction 
of half a million of horses for liis cam¬ 
paigns, the indiscriminate massacre of Mo¬ 
hammedans and Hindoos, produced general 
discontent, which soon, ripened into disaffec¬ 
tion ; public credit was destroyed, and famine 
and pestilence aggravated the mischief. The 
copper money, for want of proper regulations, 
produced evils of equal magnitude. A curious j 
passage occurs on the latter cause of griev- ’ 
ance in Perishta, which is here extracted ; not 
so much in elucidation of the financial de¬ 
rangement in the kingdom of Celhi, at this 
remote period, as to place within the reach 
of the money-mongers a precedent for a 
paper cniTency, which, it appears, could not 
have been known to the bank historians, Gii- 
bart, Lawson, and Francis. This expedient is 
far older than '^the bills of exchange,” the won¬ 
derful invention of the early Italian merchants, 
the Lombards, who came over and established 
themselves in London in the street wliicli 
bears their name; and than “ the receipts the 
goldsmiths issued,” in the days of the pro- 
tectorate,f “for the money lodged at their 
houses, ■which circulated from hand to hand, 
and were known by the name of goldsmiths' 
notes, which may be considered the first kind 
of notes isstied in England.” ^ 

** The king,” says Ferishta, “ nnfortunately 
for hi a people, adopted his ideas upon, cur¬ 
rency from a Chinese custom of using paper 
on the emperor's credit, with the royal seal 
appended, in lieu of ready money. Moham¬ 
med, instead of stamped paper, struck a 
copper coin, Avhich he issued at an imaginary 
value, and caused it to pass current by a 

* A (bstrict sitttated betweea two rivers. 

t Francis's of ike Bank of vol. L 

p. 10. 

X Ibid., p. S3. 
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decree throughout Hindostan. The mint 
was under had regulations. Bankers ac¬ 
quired fortunes by coinage. Foreign mer¬ 
chants made tlieii- payments in copper to the 
home mauiifacturerfi, thotigli they themselves 
received in exchange solid silver and gold in 
foreign markets. There w^as so much cor¬ 
ruption practised in the mint, that for a pre- 
minni to those persons who had the manage¬ 
ment of it, merchants had their coin struck 
considerably below the Yalue, and these abuses 
were connived at by the go’^^ernnient. The 
great calamity, however, consequent upon 
this debasement of the coin, arose from the 
known Instability of the government. How 
could the people in tlie remote provinces re¬ 
ceive for money the base re2:u'eflentative of a 
treasury that so often changed its master? 
Such was the popular feniientadoji, that the 
king wa.s obliged to call in the copper cur¬ 
rency, the treasury was emptied, and there 
still remained a large baJance due. This 
debt the king struck off, and thousands ■v^'erc 
ruined. The scheme terminated in the ex¬ 
haustion of the treasury, and bankers and 
merchauts were enriched at tlie expense of 
their sovereign and the people. The armies 
levied for grand projects of further conqxiesta 
—indeed, nothing less than all Persia and 
Tar tar y^—were in arrear, and breaking up 
into independent bands, carried ruin and 
destruction through the length and breadth 
of the laud. A project "v-as conceived, by the 
king and his advisers, as wild as any that 
animated the adventurous epeciiktors of the 
concludiug part of the seventeenth, and be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century, nearer 
home. This was nothing less than tlie conquest 
of Chinn. An early intercourse had existed 
between tlie two countries, and a vast number 
of the Indians wei'c united ivfth them as feJJovv 
disciples of Buddha, hlohammed had heai d 
of its great wealth, and already possessed it 
in imagination. This ideal wealth, like an en¬ 
chanter's spell, he fondly hoped would resolve 
all hig difficulties, and realize the dreams of his 
ambition. One obstacle intervened, and that 
was the hardy mountaiucers of Kcpaiil, whicli 
lay on the confines of both empires. To 
overcome this was the first step: one hundred 
thousand cavalry "were sent on this service, 
and when the Indians came in sight of 
the promised land, ■wearied by their toilsome 
journey, and with numbers considerably re¬ 
duced, a large army was ready to receive 
them. To add to their hardships, the com¬ 
missariat ■was in an impoverished state, the 
rainy season, so detrimentd to Indian cam¬ 
paigning, was at liand, and their country was 
at a great distance; the troops decided on 

Ferislita, vol. i. p. 414. 
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retreat. Tlie monntaineors seized their bag- 
gage^ and the Chinese htrng on their rear. 
Hemmed in on all aides, they perished In the 
defiles; scarcely a man returned to relate 
their fate. 

The king was so much pleased with the 
situation and strength of De\vgui% and its more 
central position, that he translated thither 
the seat of his government, and evacuated 
Delhi, t'lien the envy of the East. Jleu, 
women, and children, were driven to remove, 
with ail their portable possessions r on this 
project much w^ealth was foolishly lavisliedp 

A series of revolts followed, in which the 
royal troops generally were victorious. The 
one exception was a revolt in the Deccan, 
excited by apprehensions that preparations 
were being made by the Moslems for the 
massacre of all the natives “the Hindoos. 
The result was that the former were expelled 
from the entire country, except the capital, 
the late residence of the court. The re¬ 
volt of the king's troops in this province 
quickly followed, and in rapid succession an 
insurrection in Malwa, and another in Guje- 
rat; previous to this the Punjanb had been 
invaded by the fierce Affghans, and imme¬ 
diately after by the Gukkurs. But the most 
formidable of all the wars, one which oeciipied 
him to the close of his life, was that into which, 
by hie impolitic proceedings, he forced the 
Ameer Judeeda.* On his march to punish 
the Hajah of Scinde for his protection to 
these, he terminated Ills eventful life by having 
surfeited himself with fish (a.i>. 1351), after a 
reign of twenty-seven years. 

His cousin Feroze, who was fortunately in 
the camp, was proclaimed king by the army, 
and by the dying injunction of the late king. 
The Mogul portion of the troops had risen, 
and plundered the royal treasury. The first 
care of Feroae was to inflict punishment on 
the Mogul auxiliaries. Ambassadors were 
received at his court from Bengal and the 
Deccan, w^hich had thrown off the yoke, and 
whose treasons had not been piinislied in 
consequence of the occupation which other 
quarters had given the king. This reception 
was an official acknowledgment of the in¬ 
dependence of these provinces of the kingdom 
of Delhi; the only fealty which they hence¬ 
forth (1356) exhibited, w as tbe payment of a 
very small tribute. In 1358 the Moguls 

* Ameer-ladecda—iidwofiScei'S—wusaname conferred 
oa the newly-COE verted Moguls md their deaceadanls, 
'ivlio, havidg invaded India, had emljraced the Moham¬ 
medan religion, and the service of tho kings of Delhi, at 
the same time. Being foreigners, without local par- 
tialiticB, they were considci^ to be the best instminents 
for carrying into effect the orders of a despotic prince. 
They were hold, spirited, and soon shook off their alle* 
giance. See Briggs’s FeruM^* 


made an incursion as far as Depalpore; but 
before an army dispatched to oppose them 
arrived, they had retired, laden with spoils. 
In the year i359 Feroae marched in the direc¬ 
tion of Lucknow. In his progress he reduced 
to terms the governor of Jektulla, laid waste 
the territories of Bonghur and Jagnuggur, and 
theu returned to Delhi, He subsequently 
marched towards the mountains of Nagrakote, 
where he punished the rajah, but left him in 
possession of his territorios. A singular anec¬ 
dote Is recorded of this visit by the Mohainme- 
dans. They relate that the inhabitants informed 
Feroze that the Idol which the Hindoos wmr- 
shipped in the temple of Nagrakote was the 
image of Novy Shaba, the wife of Alexander 
the Great. In this temple they also relate 
was a library of Hindoo books, consisting of 
one thousand three hundred volumes—a large 
collection, conaidering they v^ere all manu¬ 
script. He then proceeded down the Indus 
to Tntta, to check a rebellion. Wearied by 
age, and the cares of state, lie surrendered his 
sceptre to liis son, in 1387, 

There survive many testimonials of the 
attention which this prince paid to the deve¬ 
lopment of the natural resources of the coun¬ 
try, and particularly to extend its water inter¬ 
course. He constructed a canal from the Sutlej 
to the Kugiir ; another between the hills of 
Mimdvy and Surmore, from the Jumna, into 
w^hich he conducted seven minor streams, 
which all uniting flowed through Han si, and 
thence to Kaiseen,'*^ where he built a strong 
fort, which he called Hissar Feroza; he con¬ 
veyed an aqueduct from the ICngur over the 
river Soorsutty to the village of Pery Kerah, 
where he founded the city of Ferozahad. 
He cut another canal from the Jumna, 
wffiich filled a large lake, which he con¬ 
structed at Hissar Feroza. In the vicinity of 
the city of Perwar, there was a hill, out of 
which ran a stream that discharged itself 
into the Butlej, and beyond it a smaller oiie,“ 
named respectively the Soorsutty and the 
Sulima,—and between them a mound, which, 
If cut through, the water of the former would 
flow- into the latter, and then to Soonam, 
through Slrliind and Miinsoorpore, which 
would not fail at any season of water. To 
effect this desirable object, he set fifty thou¬ 
sand men to the task, in the execution of rvhich 
'^they exhumed tlie bones of elephants—^ 
more probably mastodons—and men. The 
bones of tbe human forearm,” says Ferishta, 
measured three guz (five feet two inches); 
some were petrified, and some retained the ap¬ 
pearance of bone ; ”f a fort w as built there, still 
called Ferozepore; nine hundred of his public 

* There is & of this name in Malwa also. 

f Briggs's Fm^M^f voL i. p. 453. 
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worlifl are eEiimerated, Baeh clctaile aa these, 
tlaoiigli not ao tlirilling as the neigh of war 
steede, clash of armour, or groans of men, are 
the tmc materials of history, and the genuine 
records of greatness. 

Feroze, who had resigned ia favour of his son 
Mohammed, in consequence of that ptiace'a 
miscoTiduct w^as obliged to resume the reins of 
government, which in a ahoi't time he de¬ 
livered into the hands of his grandson, Futteh 
Ivhan, The old lung died in the ninetieth 
year of his age (1388), 

Futteh Khan, on ascending the throne, 
assumed the title of Grheias-ood-I>een Toghhih. 
This young prince soon abandoned himself 
to sensual indulgences. When these have 
“ withered up the feeling,** the other animal 
passions luxuriate unchecked ; his jealousy 
was soon awakened and developed, his brother 
and other relations were its victims; at length, 
deserted by those whom nature had bound to 
him, he fell a victim to the vengeance of Mg 
enemies, after a reign of five months. 

His immediate successor was his cousin, 
Prince Zuffur, though his uncle, by whose 
imprudence he himself had mounted the 
throne, was living, but in exile. The reign 
of this young prince, ■who assumed the title of 
Aboo-Bukhr Toghluk, was also cut short. 
The Ameer Judeeda of Samana had assassi¬ 
nated their chief, Mnllik Sultan, and sent 
his head to prince Mohammed, the son of 
Feroze, who had forfeited his father*s respect, 
and then the throne, by iiis vices. At the 
same time they earnestly entreated him to 
come and assert his rights. He complied 
with their invitation, proclaimed himself king, 
and at the head of an army marched on Delhi. 
Mohammed, having sustained some repulses, 
■was at length successful, and made the ruling 
prince prisoner, in the year 1390, after a reign 
of one year and six months, 

Nasir-ood-Been Mohanmied Toghluk II. 
first, as has been said, ascended the throne in 
liis father’s lifetime. He had been scarcely 
reinstated when an insurrection broke ont in 
Gujerat, The chiefsent to qnell it rebelled, and 
declared himself independent. Similar move¬ 
ments agitated Lahore and Mooltan; indeed, 
the empire, from tlie recent convulsion, seemed 
shakeu to the core, ready to fall to pieces, and 
to become the prey of the first vigorous ad¬ 
venturer. The vizier fell under false suspicions, 
and on the accusation of ids own nephew snf- 
fered death. The king, in 1392, set out on a 
campaign to Mew at to quell some disturbances 
in that quarter. He was attacked with fever, 
and, while in an enfeebled state, was informed 
that an enemy had plundered the country to 
the very gates of Delhi. Though far from 
recovered, he hastened to Mewat, attacked and 


totally routed the foe, and compelled him to 
fly. Another outbreak in Lahore his son was 
dispatched to suppress, but before the prince 
left Delhi, news of his father*s decease was 
brought to him ; the king had succumbed to 
a relapse. He died after a reign of six years 
and seven months (1394), and was followed 
by his son and euce'essor, Hoomayoou, in 
forty-five days after. 

The premature demise of the youthful 
sovereign Hoomayoon gave occasion to in¬ 
trigues and violent disputes amongst the 
nobles for the vacant throne. Their choice 
was eventually fixed on Mahmood, whom 
they selected for their sovereign. The inino- 
rity of the king, and the jar ring interests of the 
various factions, had rendered the government 
so W'eak that the vassals of the crown thought 
a favourable opportunity had presented itself 
for the assertion of tlieir independence, and 
they did not hesitate long to avail themselves 
of it. Kuraja Jelian, the minister of the last 
king, and wdio was not removed by the reign¬ 
ing prince, established an independent king¬ 
dom at Juanporo, and became so powerful as 
to be able to impose tribute on the older one 
of Bengal. This dynasty was called Shur- 
keea, to distinguish it from that of Bengal, 
the capital of which was Lucknow, and called 
Poorbeah, both towns signifying eastern. To 
the west Sarung Khau, governor of Mooltan 
and the north-western provincesj had defeated 
the Gukkurs, and shortly after (1395), seizing 
on Mooltan, aggrandized his power. The 
state of the kingdom promised him every 
facility of accomplishing more ambitious de¬ 
signs still. The kingdom was at this time 
distracted; the government had fallen into 
anarchy; civil war imaged everywhere; two 
kings in arms, equally supported, and with 
alternating advantages, held their courts in 
the one capital—a thing unprecedented in that 
kingdom. Sanmg Khan advanced towards 
Delhi and reduced Samana, but he shortly 
after suffered an effective check. An army 
was dispatched against him by one of the 
rival kings; he was defeated, and compelled 
to fly to Mooltan, Here he w^as besieged for 
six montliB, and eventually reduced to sur¬ 
render at discretion through want of provi¬ 
sions. Mooltan was occupied by the royal 
troops, bnt Barung Khan contrived to escape. 
In the interim Mahmood v as reduced by his 
supporters to a state of abject depen dance, 
and was king only in name, while his rival 
had been defeated and obliged to seek refuge 
in a remote dependency. Mulloo Yekhal 
Khan, the general of the victorious army, now 
marched, accompanied by the pageant- 
king, Mahmood, against the pretender Koos- 
rut Shah, and his protector, Tartar Khan, at 
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Paniput, hj wliom a counter movement on 
Delhi was attempted without success* Tartar 
Khan, thus frustrated, fled to Gujerat* The 
victorious genera! entered the capital again, 
and began to establish order, and remedy the 
disastrous effects produced by the convulsions 
of the past. The process of reorganization 
was interrupted by a danger which had long 
afflicted, and still further threatened the state, 
namely, the incursions of the Moguls, which 
in this instance had assumed the most formid¬ 
able dimensions, and was about to discharge 
their concentrated and in discriminate fury 
on the doomed inhabit ants of Hindostan, 
Timour Beg, better known to the Westerns as 
Tamerlane,* had crossed the Indus with pre¬ 
parations commensurate with the under¬ 
taking, and thus were the miseries of this un- 
happy people completed* 

Tamerlane—the more general and classic 
name of this hero—was a descendant, by the 
female line, of Jenghis Khan, previously men¬ 
tioned in this history. He was the son of 
Taragai, whose fourth ancestor, Karashar 
Novian, of the noble tribe of the Barlass, had 
been the vizier of Zagatai, the son of Jenghis 
Khan* His father had feudal possession of 
the province of Kesh. His birthplace was 
Beach, one of its towns situated about one 
hundred and thirty miles to the east of Bok¬ 
hara, and about thirty south-east of Samar- 
cand.f He was born a, n, 1836 (a*h. 736), 
His first aspirations ivere for conquest, and 
from the first stage of youth he ambitioned 
to be the ruler of the world* Among the 
traditions pertaining to his birth, it is stated 
that on that interesting event he made his dihUt 
with his hand firmly grasping clotted blood. 
His first exercises were of a martial character* 
He acquired a perfect mastery of the lance and 
in sword exercises ; the most fiery steeds were 
soon subjected to his control; he delighted in 
the pursuit of the fiercest and most dangerous 
animals' and by the great superiority of his 
genius and fixity of purpose, he obtained ab¬ 
solute control over his high-spirited and im- 

* Tm&iif, Demourt or Demr^ is the Mdagolian term 
of iron. Tamerlane is a corroption of TLmourlenk, f* £?* 
the lame Timour. His lamenesa was ooeq^ionod by a 
wound received at a siege lu the ejurly part of Ms military 
career, according to Sherefeddiu. For the full patticolars 
of the life of this extraordinary man the reader is referred 
to hia jnstitutea, and the pages of Arahsha and 
Sherefedditt* The former was a native of Damosena, and 
well versed in the Mohammedan law. He died A.D. 1450* 
A translattoQ nf the Arabian work has beeu given in the 
French by Vatier. Sherefeddin was bom at Yezd, in 
Persia proper* His work is also translated into French 
by M, Petit de le Croix, aad from the Preach into 
English (London, 1723)* The fall title of Tamerlane 
when at the summit of his power was* Sidfan Jiiamram 
Cothbeddyn Tunour Kourkhan Saheb-Keraa* 
t Malcolm’s I^ersm, voi* i* p* 385* I 
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petuons playmates* Conquests and thrones 
were the subjects of even liis commonplace 
conversations. At the early age of twelve 
years he entered on his military career, hut 
the first historical recognition of him was 
in his twenty-fifth year* On the death of his 
father at this period, his uncle, by seniority, 
as was the custom of his elan, succeeded him* 
The contentions with which the province of 
Transoxiana was torn, opened to Tamerlane a 
career which he embraced with ardour* The 
empire of Zagatai, from its foundation, bore 
within its bosom the‘ germs of rapid decay. 
The insubordination and repeated revolts of 
the Novians * had enfeebled the authority of 
the sovereign. Twenty khans bad succeeded 
each other in lees than a generation* Cazan, 
the last of the line, had become detestable by 
his tyranny, and perished in an engagement 
with his revolted emirs.f In those disturb¬ 
ances the undo had played no insignificant 
part, and, in one of the vicissitude a of his faction, 
had to fly, and seek an asylum in Khorassan. 
But Tamerlane, his nephew, submitted to the 
victor, and thus became the chief tain of his 
clan, and was confirmed in the possession of 
his principality of Kesli, and in the command 
of ten thousand men* At the age of twenty- 
seven he rendered very important services to 
the Emir of Khorassan and Trausoxiana 
against the Getes, who were devastating his 
territories. Tlie emir, as a recognition of his 
w-orth, bestowed on him his sister in marriage, 
but after her death Tamerlane commenced 
hostilities against his brother-in-Iaw, captured 
the capital of his territories—the venerable 
city of Balk* The fortress was razed, the 
emir's children perished, and his property, 
treasures, and harem became the prey of the 
conqueror. This event occiUTed in 1370, 
and placed the kingdom of Zagatai at the 
conqueror's mercy* Tamerlane selected Ba- 
marcand for the seat of government, which he 
strongly fortified, and richly embellished with 
palaces and gardens* His recent elevation 
seemed to him a mere glimpse of the glorious 
vista before him; with an ambition inferior to 
none of the greater conquerors who preceded 
him, he looked upon the earth as his and bis 
only* There is hut one God in heaven/’ 
said Tamerlane, so there must be but one 
lord on earth," Having subjugated Tnvaii, 
that is, the country beyond the Oxus, he 
turned his mind to the acquisition of Iran 
on tins side of that river, where a number of 
independent principalitieB had risen on the 

* Novian, m hereditary title borne hj the deacendatiEs 
of kings ouly* 

t Emir and Beg are synonymous titles, and equally 
designate a prince, commander, ehief, Ac* The former is 
Arabic, the latter Turkish. 
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ruins of the empire of Jenghis Khan. He' 
soon attached the provinces of Khorassan, 
Siestan, and Sahulistan, and then commenced 
his first war against Persia proper^ which oe- 
cnpied him during three years. The Per¬ 
sian empire presented a spectacle similar to 
that which was presented in Delhi on his 
approach to that capital. Tsvo rival houses 
divided the regal sway, and incapacitated the 
Persians from offering a combined and effec¬ 
tive resistance. These were the dynasties of 
Mosasser, in Persian Irak, and the province 
of Pars (Perais), and that of llchaue, in 
Arabian I rale, and Azerbijan, or Atropatanc. 
Shadshesba, who then ruled in the former, 
submitted without opposition, and gave hia 
daughter in marriage to the grandson of 
Tamerlane. Sultan Ahmed, the sovereign 
of the latter, resisted, hut was soon over¬ 
powered, and compelled to malco submission. 
The adjacent states followed the example-— 
Georgia, Shirwan, Gikn, Armenia, and Me¬ 
sopotamia, as well as Persia, bowed their 
necks, and accepted the yoke of the con- 
t^ueror. During the campaign of Tamerlane 
in Persia, Tokatinish Khan, of Western or 
Great Tartary, who, twelve years previously, 
by his aid, had been raised to the throne, 
now raised the Btaudard of independence. 
He soon received the piinishiiient his teme¬ 
rity provoked. The army which had 
triumphed in Persia was poured upon 
devoted Tartary. The Djettes and other 
nations of Mongolistan w^ere conquered j the 
Ozara Khodja Aglyn and Kaniar-eddyn, their 
HO VC reigns, were pursued to the Irtcsch. 
The officers of the army of Tamerlane marked 
for posterity the extent of their north-western 
conquests, by the representations of their 
armours and national devices, burned into 
the trunks of the gigantic pines which, in exten¬ 
sive forests, wave over the banks of that river, ^ 
Tokatmiah sought refuge in flight, having 
sustained a decisive defeat near the banks of 
the Volga, The following %vinter (1391) was 
spent by Tamerlane in the midst of festivities 
at Bamarcaiid, and there he hurried forward 
preparations for his next campaign. He 
qiiittedliis winter quarters (1392), and entered 
on an expedition of iive years' duration, during 
which he completed the subjugation of Persia, 
c^aptured Bagdad and the fortresses of Meso¬ 
potamia, pursued his successes in Armenia and 
Georgia, defeated Tokatinish a second time, 
and having crossed the Danube, the Dneiper, 
ami the Don, penetrated into Eusaia, and con¬ 
quered the sacred city, and afterwards Moscow. 

Some cessation was required after these 
eveuts w'hich crowded the five y^ears* absence. 
The following year he spent in Transoxiana, 
in the midst of fetes and amusements. Ho 


had a magnificent palace erected in the envi¬ 
rons of his capital; he bestowed on hia son 
Cbah-Eokh the sovereignty of Khorassan, of 
Sieatan, and Mazanderan, as far as Ferouzkoub 
and Bee, and sent him to reside at Herat. He 
received an ambassador from the emperor 
of China, and, though in the sixty-second year 
ol'hia age, he contracted another marriage. His 
vigour and activity had not as yet been im¬ 
paired. He was during this time preparing 
not only the most brilliant but also llio most 
difficult of his enterprises. He resolved on 
the conquest of Hindostan, and must have 
been encouraged to this undertaking hy tiie 
pitiable state of that great country, particu¬ 
larly by the distraction, which had been only 
partially subdued, when all the states of that 
country were startled by tlie raihd approach 
of the terrible Tamerlane, flushed with vic¬ 
tories, and an appetite sharj^ened for more. 
His emirs, surfeited with wealth and honours, 
were opposed to this campaign. He liad 
recourse to the Koran to remove their oppo¬ 
sition, and showed the piety of a war against 
nations, the great majority of whose popula¬ 
tion were steeped in idolatry. His grtandson, 
Pir-Mohammed, was sent forward with an 
army of observation, Tamerlane departed 
from Samarcaiid in the end of March, 139S, 
and attacked, in their snow-capped mouatains, 
the inhabitants, wbo were detestable in bis eyes, 
not only as idolaters, but also aa banditti, 
and put great numb el's to the sword. His 
own dangers and losses were very severe, 
and many of tbe lioraes peri shed of cold and 
fatigue. He also conquered and destroyed 
many tribes of Affghane, After a wearisome 
march of six months he arrived on the banks 
of the Indue, and passed it by a bridge of 
boats at the same spot where it had been 
jmssed by the Sultan JulaJ-ood-Deeu when 
flying from Jenghis Khan. 

The approach of TamerJane to Delhi was 
one horrifying series of bloodshed and devas¬ 
tation. lie marched along tbe river to the 
conflux of the Ohenab and the Bavee, wKere 
the strongly fortified town and fort of Too- 
Inmba stood, Mooltan, Bhutnire, and Lony, 
fell into bis hands. Wlien he had reached as 
far as Paniput, he crossed the river with seven 
hundred men to reconnoitre Delhi. Seeing 
so few troops, the Delhiaus sallied out with 
five thousand horse and foot and twenty-seven 
elephants. A skirmish took place; the Del- 
hians were repulsed. On this occasion he 
was informed that the number of prisoners 
captured, since ho had crossed the Indus, 
amounted to over a hundred thousand; that 
^ on the previous day, wheu they had witnessed 
his danger from the overwhelming numbers 
I of the Indian detachment which had attacked 
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Lim, they could not eODcaal tlieir great joy; 
and that it was extremely probable that on a 
clay of battle they w^ould join their conntry- 
men against him. He ordered them to he 
put to the sword. On the 13th of January, 
1398, he achieved a complete victory under 
the walls of Delhi. The sack of the city 
followed. A large booty was seized, and a 
gi'eat crowd of captives. He subsequently 
besieged and captured Meerut, having iiuder’' 
mined and blown up its strong wails. He 
then pursued his march, skirtiog the moun¬ 
tains of Sewalik, marking his way with fire 
and sword, until he reached the banks of the 
Ganges. He crossed this river, and laid 
waste the fertile tract extending northwards 
to where the stream, gushing from the moun¬ 
tains, winds its course through the plains. In 
his progress he vanquished the Dajah of 
Juinmoogur, and compelled him to become a 
believer. The Sheika of Lahore was be¬ 
headed. A great number of natives on both 
sides of the river W'ere exterminated, and 
several princes subdued; he received the sub¬ 
mission of several others, amongst the rest, that 
of Shah Iskander, King of Oashmere ; and re¬ 
turned to Bamarcand hy the route of Cabnl 
on the 28th of Ai>ril, 1399. The after career 
of Tamerlane is w'ell known. His next war 
was waged against Bajaaet, Emperor of the 
Ottomans, from 14fX) to 1402, in which year 
w'as fought the memorable battle of Angora,* 
which was contested with great obstinacy 
tlirough a long day, and by the military 
skill and admii'able tactics of Tamerlane 
ended in the total defeat and captivity of the 
Ottoman eultan. Angora was also alrnost the 
extreme limit of the wider devastations of the 
conqueror. He afterwwds laid siege to 
Smyrna. This w'as the extreme limit of his 
Western conquests. He returned to Samar- 
cand, where, as lord para mount of Asia, he 
received embassies from various nations, and 
celebrated the nuptials of six grandsons with 
Tiutivailed magniftcen.ee and festivities. He 
then set out towards China, with the purpose 
of conquering that country, and died on his 
march, at Otra, on the 19th of February, 
1405, in the seventy-lirsfc year of his age, 
and thirty "Sixth of his reign. 

The city of Delhi remained in a state of 
anarchy, for the space of two months, after 
the departure of Tamerlane, and famine and 
pestilence raged without a paDiative. At 
length the authorities summoned courage to 
return; the inhabitants began to revisit 
their homesteads, and the capital once more 
assumed its former populous appearance. 

* This eag^cmeut h the first on record at which 
military luiiforma and cuirasses were first worn. Tamer¬ 
lane introduced them among his troops. 


The narrow tract between the two rivers, and 
a small district round the city, were all that 
remained to it of its recent extensive poesea- 
sions. The governors of the detached pro¬ 
vinces during the civil convulaions had as¬ 
serted their independence. Gujerat. Malwo, 
Kanouj (including Oude, Kurra, and Juan- 
pore), Lahore, vntli Depalpore and Mool- 
tan, Bamana, By ana, Cal pee, and Malioha, 
were under respective governors, eacli of 
whom usurped the title of king. The sove¬ 
reignty of Mali mood was merely nominal 
Snceessively the tool of his adherents, at 
others a refugee at the court of men who 
w'^ere once his subjects, he led a miscrahle 
life of dependency, and died at length in 
possession of his capital, after a disastrous, 
inglorious, but eventful reign of twenty years, 
in 1412; and with him fell the kingdom of 
Delhi from the rule of the Tiirlcs, the adopted 
slaves of the Emperor Bhahab-ood-Deen 
Ghoory, the second dynasty of the Moham¬ 
medan princes of India. 

Dowkit, an Aftghan by birth, who had 
been originally a private eecretary, and pro¬ 
moted through various grades, was the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne, and was acknowledged by 
many of the nobility. However, after a reign 
of one year and three months, he had to sur¬ 
render to a turbulent and more po’werful aspi¬ 
rant, by \vhom he was confined to prison, and 
there died shortly after in a.d. 1416. 

Khizr Khan, by whom the last-mentioned 
King of Delhi W'as overthrown, had played a 
prominent part during a portion of the I'eign 
of Mahmood III, His father was the adopted 
son of a governor of Mooltau, and his family 
laid claim to being descended from the Pro¬ 
phet. TJie allegations on which this ancestry 
is claimed are of a trivial and ludicrous cha¬ 
racter, Whatever their merit, he is styled 
Syud.* After the conquest of Delhi he 
^vaited on Tamerlane, and had the good 
fortune to ingratiate himself into his favour, 
and was re-appointed to his former govern¬ 
ment, together with the provinces of the 
Pnnjaiib and Depalpore. This accession to 
his power enabled him to make his way to 
the throne. The moderation which he exhi¬ 
bited ill the day of his success contributed 
essentially to the stability of his position. 
WlilJe he exercised all the attributes of sove¬ 
reignty, nominating to high offices of the 
state, he refrained from assuming regal titles, 
and declared himself to be the dependant and 
tributary of Tamerlane. By this prudent 
policy he secured two very important ends r 
by one, he disarmed the jealousy with which 

* Sjad or Seyed were the descendants of Ali and 
Fatima, and considered the I<^tiinate desceudants of the 
Prophet. 
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bucF an afisumption wo\ild liave be^n received 
by his fellow nobles, and by the second secured 
the eonntenaace and support of the conqueror, 
whose name and approvahvere sufficient to awe 
any malcontents. His first care was to repress 
the turbulent chiefs in his vicinity, who had 
the will but not the power to maintain their 
independence. He reduced Huttehr, accepted 
the proffered Buhmissioa of the governor of 
Eudaon, exacted the revenue, which during 
the commotions had fallen into arrear, from 
Gunpore, Kampella, and Chnndwar, recovered 
Jaleswur out of the hands of the Rajpoots of 
Chtindwar, and to oh poB session of Etawa. 
All this was accomplished in tlie first year of 
his government. In 1414 there was an irrup¬ 
tion of the Turks into Sirhind, and the go¬ 
vernor was assassinated by them. Khi^r 
Khan sent an army to oppose them. They 
retreated across the Sutlej ; but as the moun¬ 
tains were then in the possession of indepen¬ 
dent zemindars, in alliance with the Turks, 
there were no important results. Tlie King 
of Gujerat, with some hostile designs on 
Delhi, advanced as far as Bagore, hut on the 
approach of Khbr IChan diverted his course 
to Malwa. The latter then proceeded to 
Gwalior, where he levied tribute. In the 
year 1419 he discovered that a conspiracy 
had been formed against him by some power¬ 
ful adherents of Mahmood III. This circum¬ 
stance induced him to raise the siege of 
Endaon, before which he then was, and to 
return to Delhi, where, having assembled the 
conspirators, he commanded the household 
troops to fall upon them, and put them to the 
sword- About this time an impostor, who 
laid claim to the throne in the name of a 
defunct prince, had collected a body of in¬ 
surgents, which was defeated. The survivors 
deserted their leader, each man withdrew 
privately to his home, and the forces of Delhi 
also disbanded, and returned to their respec¬ 
tive stations. The impostor in the following 
year made his appearance, and united Ms 
force with an insurgent chief. The latter, 
discovering that he was master of a consider¬ 
able and valuable collection of jewels, caused 
him to be assassinated. In an expedition to 
Gwalior and Etawa, which, during his govern¬ 
ment, though often punished, were a constant 
source of annoyance, falling sick, he re¬ 
turned to DelM, and died on the 20th of 
May, 1421, after a reign of seven years and 
a few months. 

Khizr Khan was highly esteemed by his 
subjects; indeed, the strongest fact adduced 
to support his claim to being a descendant of 
Mohammed was that “ he possessed the qua¬ 
lities of charity, courage, mercy, benevolence, 
virtue, abstinence, truth, kindness, in a degree 
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which rendered him like the Prophet him- 
sqXV^^ As a token of their respect for his 
memory, the Delhians, by common consent, 
wore black for three days. 

The respect in which his memory was held 
secured the sceptre for his son, Syud Mo- 
barik, who was elected by the vote of the 
assembled nobles. The fact that his father 
had not assumed a kingly title, and that the 
nobles assembled to elect the new king, 
are evidences of the control wdiicli the aris¬ 
tocracy had possessed over despotism, and 
proves how precarious the tenure by which 
the prince held his throne. 

The reign of this prince was a continued 
warfare, in which be himself took an active 
part, and generally Ms arms were crowned 
with success. From his ascent fo the throne 
till the close of his life be had to contend 
against the pretensions of an energetic and 
powerful aspirant to his croum. In the very 
month on which he bandied the reins of 
government, lie received advices that Jusrut, 
who had the previous year defeated and made 
prisoner Ally Shah, the King of Caah- 
mere,f inspired by his success, aspired to the 
throne of Delhi. There was scarcely a year 
that he did not renew his attempt; nor did 
repeated defeats and loss of treasures modify 
his ambition. Probably the plunder which 
his mountaineers swept from the fertile plains 
prompted the recurring campaigns rather than 
any strong hope of attaining the ostensible 
object- 

ill 1429 another adventurer appeared on 
the stage, whose proceedings created no small 
share of trouble and annoyance. A courtier, 
Ryud Selim, died in that year, wlio during 
thirtyyeara of power had amassed an enormous 
fortune; indeed, it was supposed to be equal 
to the private coffers of the king himself. 
According to the usages of India, it could he 
claimed by the crown. The Mug availed 
himself of no such privilege- He resigned 
the entire to the two surviving sons, whom 
be, moreover, elevated to the highest distinc¬ 
tions 'U’^hich he could confer. These indul¬ 
gences did not aecure the fidelity of the young 
men* On the contrary, they dispatched one 
Folad, a Turkey slave, to Sirhind, to stir up 
an inBurrection privately in their name. Tlie 
plot, shortly after the departure of their emis¬ 
sary, was discovered, and both the traitors 
committed to prison. Folad justified the 
confidence which his masters testified in his 
abilities. On Ms arrival in Birhind he entered 

* Pmishta, val. i. p. 507- 

t The kingdom of Cashmere is the onlj' Hobammedaa 
state of ladia whieh is not found having rektious with 
the empire of Delhi. Its history forms a separate portion 
of this work. 
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into negotiations witli tlie principal officers of 
tlie royal army there stationed, and succeeded 
in lulling them into profound security. In 
the depth of night, with a hand of followers, 
he made an attack on their camp, in the hope 
of being able to surpiise it* He was 
wnrong in his calculations. His approach was 
perceived; and he was received with such 
promptitude by the hinges troops, that the 
attack altogether failed. But this discom¬ 
fiture did not cool the ardour of Folad, 
Having retired after his repulse to a fort 
occupied by his adherents and accomplices, 
he made another attempt on the ensuing 
night, and being supported by a heavy fire 
from his works, the Delhi troops, as if panic- 
stricken, fled with the utmost trepidation, 
leaving their camp and baggage a prey to 
their assailants. This disaster impelled the 
king to take the field in person, Folad had 
occupied Sirhind, the capital of the province, 
and had an abmidance both of monej^ and 
supplies, and resolved to defend it against the 
king to the last extremity. With a courage 
and success worthy of a better cause, he 
held his post for six monthB, though towards 
the close greatly distressed. Seeing no other 
means of extricating himself, he sought an 
alliance with the ruler of Gabul, between whom 
and the King of Delhi no friendly relatiaiis 
had been cultivated, A force was sent to 
his assistance, and these, on crossing the Beas, 
were joined by the ^warlike Gukkni’s. The 
confederates laid w’aste the country of those 
chiefs who held estates iu the Pnnjaub, and 
who were now prosecuting the siege of Sir- 
hind. The royal army were compelled to 
raise the siege. The troops of Cabul "were 
rewarded by Folad for their services; but on 
recrossing the Sutlej they plundered the Pun- 
Jaub, and acquired a hundredfold the value 
of their remuneration from him. His retreat 
was marked with every injury that may bo 
inflicted on an invaded country. On reaching 
Lahore he imposed a contribution of one 
yearis reveaue. Prom Lahore he proceeded 
to Depalpore, laying waste that district also. 
It is asserted that forty thousand Hindoos 
were massacred; besides, thousands w’ere 
carried into slavery. He directed his march 
to Khuteeipore; he then crossed the Eavee, 
and devastated to wuthiu a few miles of the 
walls of Mooltan. Here he defeated tbe army 
of Delhi, and hastened on to the assault of 
that town. In this attempt they were unsuc¬ 
cessful, but continued the siege, and committed 
daily depredations, putting all whom they 
met to the sword. At length the hour of 
retribution was at hand. The plunderers 
were again encoimtered by the reinforced 
Delhians r a sanguinary conflict ensued. The 


Moguls %vere progressing favourably, when the 
fall of a favourite chief so inspired his troops 
with revenge, that the enemy fought with 
desperation, and at length snatched the vic¬ 
tory. The depredators were totally defeated. 
They lost all their plunder, and their chief 
escaped with a few' attendants, his whole army 
being either killed or drowned in the Jheluni 
in their attempt to escape, 

Folad was not disheartened nor inactive; 
he inarched shortly after out of his fort to 
attack Lahore, but had to fall hack on his old 
retreat again. Shortly after this, in 143 d, 
Syud Mobarik founded a city on the banks of 
the Jumna, and called it by his own name, 
Moharikahad, and then made an incursion to¬ 
wards Sirhind. On his road he had intel¬ 
ligence that that fortress was at length 
captured, and the head of Folad was presented 
to him. The other transactions of Ms reign 
was the endeavour to recover the eastern 
territories which had been, during these con¬ 
vulsions, wrested from the empire, and to repel 
the incursions of tbe mountaineers who 
harassed his confines and made repeated 
irruptions into the interior. The King of 
Malwa and of Juanpore felt the force of his 
arms ; the Rothors of Rohilcund were forced, 
by his presence, to pay their tributes, and the 
Mew'atcs w’cre often checked in their pre¬ 
datory expeditions. His temper was so finely 
regulated that he is said to have never spoken 
in anger, and on most occasions he was just 
and benevolent; to his nobility he had never 
given offence, except in removing them for 
misbehaviour from their appointments. These 
qualities did not shield him from enmity and 
the assassin’s blow, directed by his vizier, to 
wlioni he had given some cause of offence. 
This occurred after a reign of thirteen years 
and four months, in the year 1435. The 
virier, w"ho had preconcerted his arrange¬ 
ments, placed his confidant, Mohammed, the 
grandson of the late Idng, upon the throne. 

Syud Mohammed’s elevation %va3 not 
hailed hy unanimous approval. The deputy 
vi^sier and other nobles, then in camp, severely 
censured the conspirators. Their indignation, 
for the present, vras suppressed; and to avoid 
the horrors of civil war, they resolved on 
submitting to the new king. This party 
w^as further outraged, when they saw^ two 
Hindoos, the actual murderers, promoted to 
tlie government of provinces, and otlierwiso 
liberally rewarded; while the officers of the 
late monarch were persecuted, and even the 
lives of some sacrificed on the most trivial 
pretexts. Several of tbe nobles had reason to 
apprehend that they would be stripped of 
their estates held on tenure from the crown. 
These, for self-protection, entered into a con- 
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fed era cy and took up arms* The deputy 1 
vizier had hitherto so guardedly dissembled 
his feelings, that he stood high in favour with 
the vizier, and was accordingly entrusted 
with the command of the army for the reduc¬ 
tion of the malcontents. They soon united 
their forces, and marched on Delhi, to wreak 
their vengeance on the conspirators. The 
king, in this exigency, took measureB for his 
safety, and decided on abandoning the vizier, 
and entered into negotiation with the besie¬ 
gers for securing hia own escape or for cutting 
off the minister. These preparations did not 
escape the jealous watchfulness of the latter, 
who bad recourse to counter measures, and 
with a band of accomplices broke into the 
royal apartments to put the king to death. 
Intimation of their design having preceded 
them, they were received by a more powerful 
body; and all, including the vizier, were cut 
to pieces. The confederates took the oath of 
allegiance to the reigning prince, and were 
promoted to the highest posts of tlie state* 
AH Tvho were concerned in the murder of tba 
late king suffered death. After this adjust¬ 
ment, Mohammed displayed some energy* He 
made a campaign towards MooHan, Many of 
the disaffected chiefs being intimidated, came 
in and made aubmission ; their example was 
foliow^ed by the other malcontents* He 
also marched to^varda Samana, and detached , 
a portion of his army against Jusriit Gukkur, | 
whose territories were surrendered to plun¬ 
der. The king returned to Delhi, where he 
gave himaeif \ip to pleasure, and totally ne¬ 
glected the affairs of government* The in¬ 
evitable results soon began to manifest them- 
B elves* An ineiir recti on broke out among 
the Afghans; and Behloi Lodi, the nephew 
of one of the leading chiefs among the con¬ 
federates, usurped Sirhind, and seized on 
Lahore, Depalpore, and the country as far 
south as Paniput* \^Hiile Mohammed was 
temporising with him, the King of Malwa 
advanced within three miles of Delhi, at the 
head of a threatening force* Syud Mo- | 
hammmed, in great alarm, called to his aid I 
Behloi, who, accordingly, succoured the 
capital with twenty thousand horsemen ar¬ 
rayed in armour, and repelled the danger* 
Behloi conceived the greatest contempt for 
the vacillating voluptuary, and boldly aspired 
to the throne* Having been confirmed in the 
governments of Lahore and Depalpore, which 


he had forcibly seized, his means of fur¬ 
thering his designs were strengthened; 
and, accordingly, he induced a large body 
of A%hana to enrol themselves under 
his standard* Instead of proceeding, as he 
had been ordered, to wage war on Jusrut 
Gukknr, the old enemy of Delhi, he induced 
that chief to co-operate with him, and they 
seized several of the districts belonging to the 
crown, and eventually laid siege to Delhi, 
but he was.corapelled to relinquish that enter¬ 
prise to attend to some more pressing emer¬ 
gency* Such was the decliJie of the power of 
Delhi, through the imbecility of the govern¬ 
ment, that the zemindars of Byana placed 
themselves under the government of Malwa. 
Syud Mohammed died a natural death, in 
1445, after a reign of twelve years and some 
months. 

His son, AlIa-ood-Deen, succeeded him on 
the throne* All the nobles of the kingdom 
took the oath of allegiance witli t!je excep¬ 
tion of Behloi* The contempt of the latter the 
young king was not in a position to resent 
and punish* How’^ever, in 1440, he assembled 
an army for the recovery of Byana; but on 
his march he was infoimed that a hostile 
army was on its way to attack Delhi. 
Although advised to distrust tins report, 
which was vague and unanthenticated, and 
remonstrated with by hia vizier, he returned 
to the defence of hia capital. As had been 
conjectured the rumour was false* This step 
was the ruin of his reputation ; the people 
pronounced him a greater imbecile than his 
father. Another act of Ins was still more 
offensive to his subjects* He preferred Bu- 
daon to Delhi; and spent a considerable 
portion of his time there laying out gardens, 
building palaces, and gl™g entertainments. 
While thus employed, Behloi renewed hia 
designs on the capital* The fmpnident 
ahandonment of his minister by the king 
induced the latter to attach himself to his am¬ 
bitions rival; the result was, that the throne of 
Delhi ^vas abdicated by Alla-ood-Deen, in 
favour of Behloi, on the condition that the 
ex-king was to be left in quiet possession of 
the town which he had selected for his xesi- 
dence* In this retreat—a good exchange 
perhaps, after all, for a tottering throne^—he 
spent the remaining twenty-eight years of his 
life. He reigned for the space of seven years* 
He was the last of the Syiids* 
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CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

THE A3?'EGHANS AND MOGULS. 


Before we procoEd to Bkotch, brieflyj the 
history of the princes of the A%haa Une, an 
opportunity is supplied of giving an account 
of the political divisions of Hindoatan at that 
particular period. The materials have been 
principally furnished by Ferishta, 

The peninsula was at this time—the middle 
of the fifteenth century^spUt up into several 
separate priucipalltiea, possessing or claiming 
independence. The Deccan, Gujerat, Malwa, 
Juan pore, and Bengal, had each its indepen¬ 
dent king. The Pujijaub, Depalpore, and Sir- 
hind, as far Bouth as Paniput, formed the ter¬ 
ritory of Belilol Khan Lodi. Mehrowly, and 
the country within a few miles of tJie city of 
Delhi, as far a a the Seray Lado, was in the 
hands o f A h mo o d Kha u Meivatty. Siimbh ul, 
even to the suburbs of Delhi, was occupied 
by Duria Khan Lodi; Kolejalesur, in the 
Doab, by Eesa Khan Toork; and Rabcrry and 
its dependencies hy Kootub Kban Affghan; 
Kampila and Pattialy by Eajah Pnrtab Sing: 
and By ana, by Da wood ^an Lodi ,• Can- 
deisb, Scinde, and Mooltan, bad each its dis¬ 
tinct Mohammedan king: so that the city of 
Delhi had but a very small tract of country 
attached to it; in one place it only ex¬ 
tended twelve miles from the walls, and in 
anotlier scarcely a mile, wdieii Behlol took 
possession and assumed the title of king. 

The new’ kmg, Behlol Lodi, tv as of Affghan 
descent. The Affghana claim to be of Jewish 
origin, and were from a very remote period 
a commercial community, and carried on the 
trade bettveen India and Persia, In the 
reign of Feroze Toghluk, the grandfather of 
the king possessed wealth and power, and 
rose to the government of Mooltan, His 
uncle, in the army of Khi^a Khan, com¬ 
manded the AfFgban contingent, distin¬ 
guished himself in that w^ar, and as a reward 
of his bravery and fidelity, was appointed 
governor of Birbind, with the title of Islam 
Khan, His brothers participated in his good 
fortune; and one of them, the father of 
Eehlol, had a district bestowed upon him. 
On the father’s death, ho entered the military 
service under his uncle, Islam Khan, and 
subsequently married his daughter; and 
though he had full grown chiMren of his own, 
Islam Khan made Behlol his heir, and he was 
also nominated his suceeasor in command of 
the troops, a body of twelve thousand Af¬ 
ghans. The daily augmenting influence of 
the Affghana in Sirhind had, ere this, excited 
the jealousy of the ruling pow er at Delhi, and 


Byud Mohammed had sent an army against 
them ; wdiile at the same time Juarnt Gukkiir 
W'as also instigated to attack them. During 
the vicissitudes of this war, Behlol w^'as forced 
to retreat to the hills with the women and 
children, but his cousin fell into the enemy^a 
hands; his head w’ae cut of and carried to 
Jusnit, and by him placed before the young 
man's father, wlio had been treacberoiisly 
placed in the hands of his enemies, Tiio 
father denied that it >vas the head of his son, 
hut hearing of the gallant manner in which 
he provoked his fate, the brave old warrior 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, “ Yes, it is 
my son; but I would not recognize his 
countenance till convinced he had done 
honour to his tribe.” He observed at the 
same time, “ l!^fy nephew Behlol could not 
have been in tlie battle or he ’would have 
been Blaiu also. He lives, and will avenge the 
death of my boy,” The result justified the 
prediction; the old man escaped, joined the 
nephew. Sirhind was quickly retaken, and 
the entire province of the Piinjauh occupied; 
the vizier, at the head of a large army, was 
defeated, as has been related. 

Hamid, the vizier by whose intrigue the 
government had been secured to him, still 
possessed great influence. He was, in the 
beginning of the reigOj treated with the 
greatest respect; but the king cither appre¬ 
hensive of some such treachery a a Iiad been 
practised tow^ards his predecessor, or thinking 
that he was overshadowed hy the great power 
of hia benefactor, by an artfnl stratagem 
seized on his person, and coerced him to 
retire into private life, after he liad effectually 
crushed his mfliieiice. 

By the accession of Behlol, an important 
addition was made to the territories and 
strength of Delhi. All the petty chiefs 
around that city, who had been tempted to 
throw off the yoke, were soon reduced to obe¬ 
dience ; and Belli ols supremacy was estabiiehed 
over alb but the principality of Juan pore, 
with wdiich a vigorous w^ar w’as w’aged during 
the successive reigns of three sovoreigns, ex¬ 
tending, with short intervals of liollow peace, 
over a lengthened period of twenty-six years. 
This state, too, he eventually conc|uercd. 
This war he survived ten years. He died at 
an advanced age, in 1188, after a reign of 
thirty-nine years. 

Though he gets credit for being virtuous, 
mild, and just, and for having successfully pro¬ 
secuted liis enterprises, the breaking up of his 
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kingdom into six diviBions amongst Im rela¬ 
tives, if creditable to a parent's cave, was not 
a wise act for a sovereign. He had greatly 
increased the kingdom, having left at Ms 
death a territory extending from the Jumna 
to the chain of the Himalayas, as far east as 
Benates, besides a district to the west of that 
river extending to Bnndelennd, 

To his son, Nizam Khan, better known as 
Silvunder, he bequeathed the crown, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of his nobles, who 
maintained that the right of succession un¬ 
doubtedly rested in his grandson, whose 
father had been assassinated by one of his 
servants. It does not appear that the kings 
of Delhi had a testamentary power; their 
privilege apparently extended no further than 
a recommendation, as we find on every 
vacancy created by the peaceful demise of the 
sovereign, that the right of election was 
exercised by the nobles. On this occasion 
the crown w'as claimed for three different 
aspirants : the father's nominee ■ the grand¬ 
son, a minor; and the eldest surviving son. 
The decision was In favour of Sikunder, 
but his eleetioB was disputed by two of his 
brothers. These he defeated^ reduced to 
submission, received into favour, and rein¬ 
stated ill tbeir governments. The Rajah of 
Gnnlior, and the governor of Byana, ac¬ 
knowledged fealty; and the latter was re¬ 
moved from that district and appointed to 
Jalesur, Chnudwara, Marhera, and Bukeet, 
Agra w^as taken by him. An insurrection 
%vas fomented among the zemindars of 
duanpore, which soon spread to an alarming 
extent. An army, one hundred thousand 
strong, took the field, and though they at first 
put to flight tho adherents of the king, they 
were at length reduced to obedience, Bahar, 
as far as the confines of Bengal, was re- 
annexed to Delhi. The rajahs of Dholpore 
and Crwalior submitted; he obtained posses¬ 
sion of Chundery, but was baffled through 
the intrigues of one of his disappointed nobles, 
in laying hold of Ehuntunhhore, He -was 
renewing his preparations for another attempt 
on Gwalior, when he was taken ill and died 
of quinsy, 1517. 

Sikunder exhibited during his reign several 
aitribiites of a good king. His military 
prowess was acknowledged, and the internal 
and civil affairs were not neglected. All the 
articles of life were abundant and consequently 
cheap, and peace pervaded the interior. He 
frequently spent the eutire day at business, 
and wms strictly juat in his administration. 
When on his march to give battle to one of 
his rivals, he w^as met by a calendar, who 
saluted him 'with, God seud you victory,*^ 

Pray/' said the king, ** that the victory may 


be bis who will best promote the good of his 
subjects.” Tlic profession of arms under his 
government assumed a new character. He 
made a point of ascertaining the qualities of 
every officer who was promoted, and partU 
cularly iuquired into his origin and educa¬ 
tion. The result was that the officers rvere 
all well e d ucate d meu, He established horse - 
posts through the country, and received ac¬ 
counts regularly from every military detach¬ 
ment, Reports of tlie armies, of the courts, 
and of the principal cities w^ere received daily. 
The great flaw in his character—that which 
among his co-religionists was his highest 
virtue—was his sectarian devotion to his 
creed, lie made a point of destroying all 
Hindoo temple.s. He had mnsjids and bazaars 
built opposite the bathing stairs in the cif}' of 
Muttra, leading to the liver, and ordered that 
no Hindoo should he suffered to perform hie 
ablutions there. He forbade the barbers to 
shave the beards and heads of the inhabitants, 
to prevent them from the discharge of their 
religions duties. Before his ascent to the 
throne, in a disputation with a holy man, who 
maintained the impropriety for a king to in¬ 
terfere with the religion of his subjects, or to 
prevent them from bathing at places to which 
they had been accustomed to resort for ages, 
he drew his sword, and exclaimed, “ Wretch ! 
do you niamtain the propriety of the Hindoo 
religion?" The holy man replied, “By no 
means, I speak from authority; kings should 
not persecute their subjects on any account.” 
A story is also told of a Brahmin who, being 
upbraided by some Mohammedans on account 
of his faith, maintained that the religions, both 
of the Moslems and Hindoos, if acted upon 
conscientiously, were equally acceptable to 
God.” This opinion being maintained with 
some ingenuity and much argument, says 
Fe right a, tlie subject came to be discussed 
publicly, and the Brahmin rvas ordered to 
defend his thesis against twelve of the most 
learned men in the em2>ire. Whatever may 
have been the success of the learned doctors 
against their solitary adversary, the issue of the 
disputation does not speak well for their libe¬ 
rality. Their intemperate decision argues 
their defeat. They decided, unless he re¬ 
nounced his errors and embraced Islam, he 
ought to suffer death. The Hindoo, refusing 
to apostatize, was accordingly executed, and 
the doctors were munificently rewarded. Si- 
kunder was a poet, and a patron of learned 
men. His reign lasted twenty-eight years. 

Sikunder dying at Agra, bis son Ibrahim 
ascended the throne. This prince had es¬ 
tranged his kindred by a maxim which, though 
offensive to them, is by no means unworthy 
of a man destined to rule a mixed people, 
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tliaiia, provided tliat all we to /be treated' 
with kindnese and justice—“ that king'B should 
have no relations nor clansmen, and that all 
should he looked upon as subjects and ser¬ 
vants of the state,” It would appear by the 
sequel that such was not Ibrahim^B interpreta¬ 
tion, for Instead of elevating the others to the 
Btatne of the Affghans, he degraded theirs to 
that of the masses. The Affghans had the 
privilege of sitting in the royal presence, hut 
were constrained by him to stand in front of 
the throne, with their hands servilely crossed 
behind them. The disaffection of the Lodi ^ 
chiefs began early in his reign to manifest 
itself. They came to an agreement to leave 
him in possession of Delhi and a few depen¬ 
dant provinces, and to elevate his brother, 
Julal Khan, then governor of Calpee, to the 
throne of Juaopore, He soon secured in his 
interest all the nobles of the eastern provinces. 
His partizans, reflecting on the injury the 
division of the kingdom might inflict upon 
themselves, repented of what they had: 
already done ; but it was now too late, 
Ibrahim issued a proclamation, denouncing as 
traitors all who should adhere to the pre¬ 
tender, and at the same time sent presents 
and envoys to all the principal officers. These 
precautions had the effect of detaching the 
nobles, and of bringing them over to his side, 
Julal Khan prepared to maintain his claims. 
He sought with success a powerful alliance, 
assembled an army, attacked the forces of 
Oude, and compelled them to retreat on 
Lucknow, Ibrahim, on being informed of 
these proceedings, arrested and imprisoned 
his other brothers, and then led his forces 
towards Oude. Jnlal being deserted by his 
ally, who moreover passed over to the king, 
marched on Agra, and might have taken 
possession of that city or plundered the 
treasury there. He w^as prevented from 
doing either by an assurance which vras 
given, that Ibrahim would ensure to him the 
independent possession of Calpee, But tlie 
king having taken Calpee, repudiated that 
arrangement; and Jnlal Khan having been 
forsaken by his soldiers, was obliged to fly to 
Grwalior to seek the protection of the rajah. 
The king, capriciously, after this turn of for¬ 
tune, had his vbier put in chains, and at the 
same time he loaded his son with honours. 
An ainny having set out for the siege of 
G walior, Juki Khan sought refuge in Maiwa; 
not being well received, he fled to Gurrakota, 
but being intercepted on the road, he was 
sent prisoner to the king, Jnlal was sent 
to the prison at Hansi, where his other 
brothers were confined; but private orders 
were given for his assassination on the journey, 
Gwalior, which for a hundred years pre- 
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viously was in the power of the Hindoos, fell 
into his possession. The crnelty of Ibrahim, 
whose liands were imbrued, not only in the 
blood of his brother, but in that of many of 
his chiefs, liad provoked another rebellion. 
The army of the insurgents amounted to 
forty thousand cavalry, five hundred ele¬ 
phants, and a large force of infantry, with 
which they proceeded to oppose the royal 
forces under Ahmood Khan. They were de¬ 
feated, leaving one of their chiefs on the field 
of battle, and the others, together with all their 
treasures and baggage, in the hands of the 
royalists, A series of butcheries succeeded 
this victory, and Ibrahim manifested the 
bitterest hatred and resentment against the 
nobles wdio had figured in the court of Si- 
knnder. These proceedings provoke dan other 
rebellion, in which the governor of Bahar 
was assisted by several men of extensive in¬ 
fluence, The governor having died, bis son, 
Eahador Elian, assumed the title of king, as 
Mohammed Shah, Such W’as the odium in 
which the tyrant w^as held, that this chief was 
joined by a number of disaffected chiefs, and 
found himself at the head of an army of a 
hundred thousand men, with which he took 
possession of all the country, as far as Snm- 
hhul, and defeated the royal troops in many 
successive engagements. Ghazee Khan Lodi, 
in obedience to a summons which he had re¬ 
ceived from the oonrt, was hastening from 
Lahore ’with an army to its assistance; but 
having been informed, on his vray, of the 
treacherous and bloodthirsty proceedings of 
the king, he became alarmed for his own 
safety, and returned to his father, Dowlat 
Khan Lodi, who, seeing no safety for himself- 
or his family, threw himself on the protection 
of Baber, the Mogul prince then ruling in 
Cabul, and encouraged him to undertake the 
conquest of India. Before the invasion %vafl 
matured, an attempt was made by Alla-ood- 
Deen, who had contrived to escape from his 
brother Ibrahim, and fled to Cabul; Dowlat 
Khan encouraged bis pretensions, but bis 
object was to clear the way for the future 
prosecution of his own ambitious designs. 
Alk-ood-Deen was soon joined by many 
chiefs of distinction, and was, in a very short 
time, at the head of an army of forty 
thousand, with which he directed his course 
to Delhi. He was met by the royal army, 
which, after a hard fought battle, defeated 
him and forced him to retreat to the Punjaub. 
After this, no events of importance transpired 
till the year lo26, when Baber arrived in 
India, and at the battle of Paniput defeated 
the Delhians ; and Ihraliim lost both his 
crown and his life, and left the empires of 
Delhi and Agra a prey to the victorious de- 
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scendant of Tametlane, The reigii of Ibra- | 
him Lodi lasted twenty years. ^ I 

Few of the many conquerors of India de- 
serve more special notice than Baber. He 
not only sxibdned a great portion of it, hut 
he also imposed a dynasty, and is therefore 
more identified with its history than w^as 
either of his ancestors, Jenghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. Baber was the sixth in descent 
from the last-named conqueror, and a worthy 
inheritor of no inconsiderable share of his 
acquisitions. His military and political ope¬ 
rations were as solid and enduring as tliey 
w^ere brilliant. The extensive dominions of 
his grandfather, Abasaid, were shared by the 
numerous sons of that monarch. One of 
them, Ahmood Mirssa, obtained Samarcand 
and Bokhara; Balk, or Bactria, cam© to 
another; Cabul to a third, whose name was 
Ulugh Beg, Omar Sliekh * Mirza, the fourth 
son, and father of Baber, at first had charge 
of Cabul, blit w^as transferred during his life¬ 
time to Ferganah, on the upper course of the 
Jaxarfces, a small but rich and beautiful 
country, which Baber alw^aj^e mentions with 
affection. He was born at Indijah in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1483, the same year which gave birth 
to the father of the Reformation, Luther, and 
the year of his accession was that in wdiich 
Charles VIII. invaded Italy, His father 
having been killed by an accidental fall from 
the roof of a pigeon-house, Baber wus ad¬ 
vanced to the throne by his nobles, and 
assumed the title of Zeheer-ood-Bemi (pro¬ 
tector of religion), in 1494, He was then 
only twelve years old. His father had been 
involved in a ivar with both his brother and 
brother dn-law; the extreme youth of the 
young king gave them hope of ample satis¬ 
faction, and they calculated that witli little 
difiiculty they would be able to appropriate 
his kingdoms. To save him from this immi¬ 
nent danger, his relations proposed to convey 
him into the mountains; but this intention 
iras overruled, and Baber began to make pre¬ 
paration for the threatened siege. An inci¬ 
dent which occurred at tliis time will give an 
iiisiglit into the character of the future man. 
One of the courtiers was detected in corre¬ 
sponding with the enemy, and, being sum¬ 
moned before the Icing, he slew him wntli his 
own hand. The confederates entirely failed 
in their attach on his capital; a raging pesti¬ 
lence having suddenly broke out among 
their cavalry, their horses died off in hun¬ 
dreds daily, and a peace was concluded. The 
khans of Kashgar and Khostan, after this 
led their armies against him, but they also, 
eventually, made peace. The governor of 

* Shehh or sheikhi an Ai-al^ic word, meaaiag an old 
mau and prince. 


Asheera rebelled: Baber besieged the town, 
and the rebel was compelled to come forth, 
with a sword suspended about his neck, and 
a shroud hung over bis shoiddere. Thence 
he proceeded to Bharokia, where he met his 
maternal uncle, and a reconciliation was 
effected. The King of Samarcand having 
occupied Aratiba, one of the provinces be¬ 
longing to his father in his lifetime, he re¬ 
solved to retake it, and accordingly marched 
with an army against it. The war was pro¬ 
tracted tbrough three years, when the King 
of Samarcand, having been abandoned by his 
ally, the ruler of Turkistnn, proceeded with a 
small retinue of three himdreil liorse to solicit 
the assistance of Khosrow Shall, ruler of 
Khondoos, Baber availed himself of his 
absence, and hastened to Samarcand, where 
he was received into the city, and ascended 
the throne with the approbation of the 
majority of the nobles, in 1497, and in the 
fifteenth year of his ago. Some of the chiefs, 
being disappointed in not having the town 
given up to plunder, went off’ in a body, and 
having placed at their head his young brother, 
Jehanghire Mirza, they demanded for him the 
province of ludijan. When this demand 
was presented to Baber he could not res train 
his indignation, and threw out imputations 
vrhich affected his adherents as well as those 
who had deserted him. This impriidenco so 
offended the remaining officers, that in a body 
they went over to his enemies. To aggravate 
his perils, he was seized with a dangerous 
illness, by ivhich he w*as reduced to the last 
extremity. Hia life, indeed, was preserved, 
with the greatest difficulty, by conveying sus¬ 
tenance through moistened cotton applied to 
his lips. On his recovery he found his affairs 
in the greatest confusion. The officers and 
soldiers, despairing of his life, began each to 
shift for himself; and AJi Dost Tagliai, 
having heard that he was dead, suri'endered 
Indijan to the rebels. He then applied to 
ills uncle, Mahmood, for aid; and though lie 
marched to his assistance, having no military 
capacity, he listened to the artful proposals 
of the cabal, and was persuaded to retreat. 
This misfortune was followed by the desertion 
of all his forces, ivith the. exception of three 
hundred, who faithfully adhered to him, aiul 
shared his exile and fallen fortunes. He took 
up hie quarters in Khojend, a town so small 
as to support wnth difficulty tw^o hundred men. 

I Buniing with the desire of conquest anti 
dominion, his amhitioua spirit spurned the 
in significance of his position, and aspired to a 
ivider and a nobler field of action. In the 
wunter of 1498 he led forth bis few followers, 
and, ns he himself relates, won all the strong¬ 
holds of Yar Ailak by treaty, storm, or stra- 
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tagem, Tlie first gleam of good forttiiie was 
the return of Ali Dost Taghai to his allegiance. 
The Siiitaii Mahmood next sent an army to 
hia assistance; and the chiefs of the rebellion 
had acted so tyrannically^ that the towns 
began to rise up against them, and their 
troops to desert them; and in 1499 his 
paternal kingdom was entirely restored to 
him. An act of indiscretion made him a 
second time a refugee. A party of the rebels, 
who had capitulated on condition of taking 
away all their property, were with his sanc¬ 
tion. plundered by his partisans. This order 
was issued wdth too much precipitation; and 
as Baber himself observes^in 'war and affairs 
of state no matter ought to be finally deter- 
mmed till it has been viewed in a hundred 
different lights." The Moguls in his service 
were so alarmed, that they forsook him, and 
marched away, in number about four thou- 
saud, and offered their services to a neigh¬ 
bouring sultan, who by this reinforcement 
\vas enabled to defeat the forces of their 
former master, After a series of operations 
a convention was made between Baber and 
his brother Jehanghire, by which the latter 
shoiild have the territory on the north of the 
Sirr, while Indijan and Urkund w^erc to 
belong to the former; and in the event of 
Baber obtaining possession of Samarcaud, the 
whole should be resigned to Jehanghite, On his 
part he bound himself to unite his forces with 
his brother's for the invasion of that country. 

By repeated invitations Baber was in¬ 
duced to renew his designs against Samar- 
cancl, and set out for that capital; hut before 
he reached it, he w^as informed that both it 
and Bokhara were seiaed on by the Uasbecks, 
who were at that time laying the foundation 
of that dominiou, which has continued to the 
present in Transoxiana. In his absence 
Tambol had a second time taken possession 
of Ferghana, and Baber with his folloiivers 
fied to the mountains to the south of that 
country. "While in this retreat he learned 
that Bheibani Khan, the chief of the Uzbecks, 
had left Bamarcand on some expedition, leaving 
a garrison of five or six thousand men. He 
resolved to surprise it iu his absence, and 
■with that object proceeded with the smah force 
of two hundred and forty men. They rode 
all night, and when all the enemy were at 
rest they escaladed the walls without giving 
the least alarm. The citizens received them 
with thanksgivings for their success, and 
united with them heartily in their attack 
upon the garrison, and assisted with clubs 
and stones in driving out the Uzbecks. 
Sheibani Khan, on being informed of this 
dashing exploit, hastened back, but found 
the gates closed against him, and ultimately 


withdrew to Bokhara. Bbadmar, and Bog- 
diana, with its fortresses, before the end of a 
few months, Bubmitted. In 1501 he marched 
against the Uzbecks, and suffered a signal 
defeat; with difficulty, attended by a few fol¬ 
lowers, he escaped to Bamarcand, by plung¬ 
ing on horseback into the river Koliik, and 
swimming across. He determined to main¬ 
tain his hold ill this towm “for life and for 
death." The citizens -uere reduced to ex¬ 
treme distress. Borne of the meaner sort 
were constrained to eat dogs and asses; the 
leaves of trees were collected to feed the 
horses. Borne Avere fed with shavings and 
raspings of wood steeped in water. The 
citizens and soldiers could endure these Iiard- 
sliips no longer, and therefore, having made a 
sort of capitulation, he evacuated the town at 
midnight. The following two years of his 
life were embittered by vdeissitudes and pri¬ 
vations of the most afflicting character. He 
commonly went barefoot through the moun¬ 
tains with his companions, and their feet, he 
says, became so hard, that they did not mind 
rock or stone in the least. His servants de¬ 
serted from want of food. He sometimes 
expresses the despondent feelings by which 
he was in these wanderings harassed. The 
following ifl a translation of a verse composed 
by him then :■—■ 

"No one remembers hbu who is in adversity: 

A banished man cannot indulge his heart in happiness. 

My heart in far from joy in this exile: 

However brave, an exile has no pleasure." 

At length his patience gave way, and he said 
to himself, " Bather than appear in this state 
of debasement, it were good to flee from the 
sight of man as far as my feet could bear 
me." He resolved to travel into Northern 
China. Occasional communications from his 
adherents iu Ferghana served to keep alive 
his hopes, and at length, with the aid of Ins 
uncle, he recovered his capital, and was joined 
by bis brother, who had hitherto been his 
rival. His old enemy and traitor, Tambol, 
called to his aid the formidable Uzbecks; 
Baber was again defeated. He fled with a 
few men, fighting at every step, and was 
so hotly pursued, that his guards fell one by 
one into the hands of tlie enemy, and hia 
horse was so much exhausted, that he was 
overtaken by two of Tambors soldiers. They 
called to him in an assumed friendly voice to 
stop, but he ]>ressed forward up a glen till 
about “bedtime prayers." Both of them, 
with a solemn oath, assured him that Tambol 
desired to reinstate him, and tliey also “ swore 
unto him by the holy book that they would 
follow and serve him wherever he led." 
If they were at any time sincere in their 
assurances, they ultimately abandoned their 
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honom-aUe iateBtioiiB, and betrayed bim to his 
enemy. With great difficulty he again ob¬ 
tained his liberty. He rejoined his nudes, 
but with little advantage to himself, for Bhei- 
baiii, invited by Tambol, arrived with an 
army more numerous than the rain-drops,” 
and routed the Moguls in a bloody confiict* 
Both liis uncles %yere taken captives, and he 
fled to Mogulistam He wandered in distress 
amongst the mountains for a whole year, and 
surrendered all hope of regaining his inherit¬ 
ance, and determined on seeking his fortune 
in IChorassan, bade a long farewell to his 
native land, and ventured beyond the Hindoo 
Koosh. Though he. had figured in so many 
sceneB, and suffered so many trials, he was 
yet only in his twenty-third year. The 
touching details of his eventful experience 
at this time, as recorded in his life, written 
by himself, are a faithful mirror of the fitful 
character of a determined boy. His transient 
feelings, and the elasticity of his spirits, were 
remarkable-—at one moment dissolved in tears, 
the next with the keenest rehah enjoying the 
agreeahilitiea of his situation. His domestic 
affections are as strong as they are simple and 
natural—there is no apparent concealment of 
Ids inmost thoughts. The genial glow of 
puerility in the earlier period of his memoirs 
renders it probable that they ’were contempo¬ 
raneously written. During all his marches, says 
Elphinstone with much truth, in peace or w^ar, 
flowers and frees and cheerful landscapes were 
never thrown away upon him. It may be 
because others have not opened their hearts 
as he has done, but there certainly is no 
person in Asiatic history into whose tastes 
and feelings we can so Mly peuetrate as into 
Baber's. 

In entering on a new field of adventure his 
follower3 ■were leas than three hundred, and 
among them all there were but tw^o tents. 
Bactria was at that time under the rule of 
Khosrow Shah, a favourite of Baber's late 
uncle, and subsequently minister to his son, 
the prince whom he had driven out of 
Samarcand, and ^yhom Khosrow had since 
then murdered, and appropriated what re¬ 
mained of his dominions. With his lately- 
acquired subjects Baber was a favourite, and 
looked upon as the legitimate owner of the 
kingdom. It ■was not long after his arrival 
before all the Moguls in Khosrow s service 
offered Baber their allegiance ; and even his 
brother came over to him with all his family 
and effects, and was followed by the whole of 
the army. He now fo\md himself at the 
head of a respectable force, and proceeded 
onward to the conquest of Cabuh Hie uncle, 
Ulugh Beg, the king of that countiy, had 
died ia 1501, two years previously, leaving 


his kingdom to hie son, a mere lad, who was 
expelled by his minister; the latter was as¬ 
sassinated, and the kingdom was then seized 
upon by a prince of Candahar. Almost 
without a blow Cabul and Ghizni, with 
all the provinces dependant upon them, 
acknowledged the dominion of Baber in 
1501. Over this country he ruled for twenty- 
two years before he undertook the conquest 
of India, and his descendants reigned there 
until the end of the seventeenth century. A 
mere recapitulation of the leading events ofi 
that interval is all that is requisite here. He 
subdued Candahar; put dow a rebellion 
fomented by his brother; he waged wars 
with his old enemies the Uzbecks; and pro¬ 
bably would have shared tiie destruction 
which had annihilated the eldest branch of 
his house, had not Sheibani Khan been totally 
defeated and skin in 15Z0 by the King of 
Persia. Baber occupied Baetria and Bokhara, 
and again obtained possession of Bamarcand 
in loll, hut before a twelvemonth he was 
driven out by the Uzbeclcs; and although he 
was sustained by the Persian aHiance, and 
maintained the war for two years longer, he 
was stripped of all his acquisitious except 
Bactria in 1511. 

It was then that he turned his attention to 
India, and entered on that enterprise which 
had been suggested to him by Dowlat Khan, 
governor of Lahore, and his sons. The 
application for aid made to Baber by him 
was accompanied with an offer of allegiance. 
No proposal could haAf'e been more acceptable; 
and he lost no time in making the necessary 
preparations. lie directed his march through 
the country of the Gukkurs, and imposed his 
yoke upon them. Behar Khan Lodi, and 
other AJfghan ameers, who continued faithful 
to Ibrahim, or averse to an invader, encoun¬ 
tered him in the ■vicinity of Lahore, and ■were 
defeated. His victorious army sacked the 
town of Lahore. Depalpore v^as next taken 
by assault, and a general massacre follo\ved. 
Dowlat Khan, who had been, expelled from 
Lahore by the King of Delhi, and had taken 
refuge among the Beloochees, here joined 
Baber ■with his three sons, and was favourably 
received. At this time he w’as recommended 
by Dowlat to detach a body of troops to Dura 
Ismael Khan, ■with wdiom several Affghau 
nobles had collected a force, but Dilawer, tlie 
son of Dowlat, informed Baber privately that 
his father and brother ordy wanted to separate 
his army, and weaken them. TJiey were 
both on this information cast into prison, hut 
shortly after released. This did not ensure 
their attachment; they fled to the eastern 
hills, and Dilawer was put in possession of 
their estates. AUa-ood-Deen was put in 
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posseBsion of Depalpore, and hopes held out 
to him of being substituted for his brother 
Ibrahim in Delhi. The defection of a man 
of such influeucc as Do^lat Khau, with 
other unfavourable occurreneeSj induced Baber 
to retrace his steps to Cahul, No sooner had 
he withdrawn than Dowlat and Ghazee seized 
upon Suitanpore, and imprisoned Dilawer, 
Sultan Ibrahim forwarded an army to bring 
them to submission. The army w^as tampered 
with, and the general gained over AHa-ood- 
Deen, who, having been driven out of Depal- 
pore^ had ded to Cabul, and now returned to 
Lahorej bringing with him the orders of Baber 
to his commanders that they should assist in 
placing him on the throne of Delhi, and that 
ho would support him in person as soon as 
the state of affairs would permit. Dowlat 
and his son professed their readiness to co¬ 
operate ^vith him* The Mogul chiefs having 
obtained for Baber the cession of all the ter¬ 
ritories w^est of Lahore, permitted AOa-ood- 
Deen to join Dowdat Khan in order to prose¬ 
cute his pretensions. These, with their joint 
forces, marched on Delhi. Ibrahim advanced 
from Agra to oppose them, but his army was 
taken by surprise in a night attack, and dis¬ 
persed, bnt having rallied the next morning, 
snatched the victory and its fruits from the 
rebels. The unfortunate pretender was aban¬ 
doned by his adherents, and fled in great 
distress to tlie Punjaub. Baber was then on 
Ms march back again to renew his Indian 
war, Ghazee Khan Lodi transferred bis alle¬ 
giance to his old sovereign, and united hU 
forces with his when he heard of the advance 
of the Moguls, and remained faithful till that 
monarch's death* 

In 1525 Baber commenced bis fifth Indian 
campaign. On the route to Lahore he amused 
himself in rhinoceros hunting, and thus had 
an opportunity of testing the courage, prowess, 
and skill of his chiefs. In December of the 
same year he crossed the Indus at the head 
of a hundred thousand horse, Dowlat and 
his son, with an aimy—then in the interest 
of Ibrahim—of forty thousand, were encamped 
on the banks of the Bavee, near Lahore, but 
they did not await his arrivah The father 
retired into the fortress of Muluret, wMch, 
having been beleagnered, surrendered after a 
few days. The old traitor W'as pardoned, and 
again received into favour. On the following 
day lie Tvent in pursuit of Ghazee, who had 
retired to the mountains. He overtook and 
defeated him, after which he formed a junc¬ 
tion with the army commanded by Ibrahim 
Lodi. Baber decided on marching on Delhi. 
To this step he w’as encouraged by messages 
from some traitors in Ibrahim's court; and 
on Ms w^ay he was joined by an Aflghan de¬ 


serter with three thousand men. Ibrahim 
did not await him under shelter of ,thc walk 
of Delhi; he had boldly taken the field, and 
when Baber w’as wuthin two stages of Shah- 
abad be learned that the vanguard, six or 
eight miles in advance, composed of twenty- 
seven thousand horse, were ready to dispute 
ills progress. He hurried on his left wing to 
encounter them. They met at sunrise the 
following morning: the conflict was vigor¬ 
ously eustained. The issue was adverse to 
the Deihians; they were put to flight, and 
their commander fell in the retreat. The 
prisoners were barbarously put to the sword. 
The main army, under Baber, having reached 
the field of battle, encamped there for six 
days, during w'hieb lie ordered his park of 
artillery to be linked together with leathern 
ropes, made of raw hides, according to the 
practice, Peiishts observes, which prevailed 
among the armies of Asia Blinor. 

Though Ibrahim’s army consisted of a 
hundred thousand horse, and a liuudred 
elephants, and that of Baher is represented 
as amounting only to twelve thousand men, he 
made an attempt with five thousand horse to 
surprise the Delhians, In this manceuvre he 
was disappointed. The next morning Ibra¬ 
him led his forces to the memorahle plains of 
Faniput,* a day to be remembered in the 
history of the Indian peninsula* On the 
20th of April, 1526, the two armies came in 
sight of each other. Baber divided bis forces 
into two lines, composed of four divisions, 
with a reserve in tbe rear of each, and a small 
body of horse to skirmish in the front. The 
light troops were thrown out in advance; 
besides these there was a grand reserve in 
the rear of both lines. Baber having de¬ 
livered his orders to his generals pereonally, 
and placed bis army in battle array, took his 
post in the centre of the first line, Ibrahim 
placed his forces in one solid mass, and, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of the Indians, ordered 
his horse to charge. This attaclc the Mogul 
army awaited so steadily, that the Delhians 
began to slacken their pace long before they 
reached tbe enemy’s hues. Tiiose divisions 
wMcb advanced to the lines of the adversary 
being uusustained, were repulsed, but as they 
fell back tbe reserves were ordered to wheel 
round their flanks, and, meeting in the centre, 
they fell upon their rear. By this manceuvre 
the Affghans were almost cut off to a man. 
Ibrahim was among tlie slain, and five thousand 
of his followers were heaped around him, and 
among these was the Bajah of Gwalior. Of 
tbe Delhians some authors report that sixteen 

* Panijiut is also the scene of a great battle betweea 
the Bfabrattas and Ahmed Shah in 1761, which wiU he 
noticed hereafter. 
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tlioiiaaud were Icilled, wliile others swell the 
amount to fifty thousanch In a few days both 
Agra and Delhi fell into his hands. The 
tollowing characteristic observations on this 
conquest are made by Baber in his commen- 
tariee From the time of the blessed 
Prophet down to the ]^resent day three foreign 
kings have subdued Hindostan—Mahmood of 
Ghizuij and Sultan Mahmood Ghoori, and 
myself:* both were great potentates, while 
opposed only by rajahs of petty kingdoms \ I, 
on the other liand, while the whole po'wer of 
the Uahecka threatened my dominions on the 
north-west, advanced with not more than 
twelve thousand, including camp followers, 
against the emperor of ail India, whose army 
ivaa composed of a hundred thousand men, 
nud a thousand elephants. In rew'ard for my 
confidence iu him, tho Most High did not 
allow mo to endure so many hardships in 
vain, hut overthrew my formidable adversary, 
and gave me the sceptre of Hindostan.” f 

Tho detestation in wdiich the Moguls were 
held hy the Affgliaiis determined them to refuse 
submission. They appeared in arms every¬ 
where, and put their forts in the best possible 
state of defence; even some of them who bad 
joined the invader deserted, and the peasantry 
around Agra attacked them in several in¬ 
stances, cut o£f tJie foraging parties, and in¬ 
tercepted the supplies both for men and 
horses. The climate, to wdiich the Moguls 
were not inured, also thinned their ranks. 
Thus circumstanced, Baber was preBsingly 
urged by his chief officers to return to Oahul, 
but he replied that a kingdom which cost 
him 60 much pains in taking should not he 
wrested from hini but by death,” and issued 
a decree proclaiming iiis determination to 
remain in India, at the same time permitting 
all who preferred safety to glory to retire to 
Oahul This announcement proved favour¬ 
able to his interest. Several of the influen¬ 
tial men who stood aloof speculating on his 
withdrawal from India now gave in their 
adherence. The Affghan confederates had 
now au army of fifty thouiand strong in the 
field, hut there was treason in their camp. 
The vizier of the late king, Fntteli Khan, 
deserted, and induced several of the nobles to 
submit. This diversion did not extinguish 
the hopes of the nationalists, several of whom 
espoused the cause of Mahmood, the son of 
the late Blkimder Lodi, and with an army of 
one hundred thousand horse resolved to re¬ 
establish the Affghan dynasty. This led to 
the battle of Banwa, a village on the Ban- 

* Baber haa not meiitiotietl the conquest of his ancestor 
Tauiorlaue. This may arise from Tamer lone aot kavin" 
ostablished an ladiau kingdom or imposed a dynasty. 

t XAfe of Baber, by Caldecott, p. 170^^ 


gunga River, fonr miles south of EhiVrtpore. 
The Affglians fought with desperate valour, 
and the fortunes of Uie day seemed to incline 
to them, till Baber, perceiving a favourable 
opportunity, charged with his private guards 
“like a Hon rushing from his lair,” and after 
an obstinate conflict the Indian line was 
broken, and they fled in disorder. To com* 
meniorate the victory a ghastly pyramid of 
the heads of the slain was reared on an emi¬ 
nence near the scene of action, and Baber 
assumed the title of Ghazee, 

The enemy thus weakened and disheartened 
gave their conquerors a respite. Hoorn ay oou, 
the conqueror’s son, was sent hack to Oabul 
with orders to add Bactria to that province. 
Many of the strongholds now submitted. In 
lt52S Baber made a tour of his new empire. 
Towards the close of this year Prince Mah* 
mood, the sou of Sikuiider, took possession 
of the province of Bahar, and tlie Bcloocheea 
in Mooitan revolted. Baber marched in per¬ 
son to Bahar, and defeated the enemy* 

The Prince Hoomayooii having left his 
brother Hindal Mirza as his substitute In the 
government of Cahnl, returned to visit his 
father. On the 24th of December, 1530, 
Baber expired, and in compliance with his 
will he was interred in Cabul He reigned 
for thirty-eight years, and died in the fiftieth 
year of his age. 

The particulars of his career have been 
drawn from his memoirs, written by himself 
in the Turkish, language, tvanacribed by his 
eon, and translated in the reign of his grand¬ 
son Akbar, into Persian. The language, in 
which it was originally composed, is spoken to 
this day from the Caspian to tlie Chinese fron¬ 
tier. The chief portion of this was translated 
by Leyden, and the remainder by Erskine, 
“In his person,” Ferishta records, “he was 
liandsome; his address was engaging and 
unaflbeted; his couutenanee pleasing, and his 
d i sposi tio n affable. ’' On h is feeli ngs and tast e s 
some remarks have been made. He was 
learned, and had few equals in the arts of 
poetry, prose composition, and music. In the 
time of big ancestor Jenglus Khan, Samar* 
cand and Bokhara were the first cities in civili¬ 
zation. XoUvitU standing hia warlike pursuits, 
his time was not absorbed hy the duties of 
the camp. He was ardently devoted to the 
enjoyments of the cup, and to female society. 
When inclined to make merry, he generally 
gave orders to fill a reservoir in his favourite 
garden with the richest wine. The fobowiBg 
verse wag publicly exhibited to the revellers :— 

“ Give me hut vriue and blooming maids, 

AU other joys 1 freely spum j 
Ed joy them, Baber, while you may. 

For youth once passed will ne'er retiirn,” 
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Hoomayoon Padshah sttcceeded his father. 
He was a prince of refined taste and culti¬ 
vated mind. He had scarcely mounted the 
throne when his brother Mirza formed the 
design of wresting the Punjanb from him^ 
and asserting his independence, Hoomayoon 
was cognizant of his projects, yet not Avishmg 
to be involved in an unnatural war with his 
brother, anticipated him hy sending him a 
commission nominating him to the govern¬ 
ment of tlm PuTijaub, Peshawnr, and Lnm- 
ghan. Mahmood, son of Sikunder, was still in 
arms, and, in tho hope of recovering the in- 
heritance of his family, he had recently got 
possession of Jiianpore; Hoomayoon having 
marched thither ejected him, and restored the 
former governor* A conspiracy against the 
king's life, by some of his own countrymen, was 
detected ; the prime mover was pardoned, and 
some of the accomplices punished, these were 
officers of distinction in his service, ^urnan 
Mirza, who had been pardoned, on taking the 
most solemn oath of fidelity, availed himself of 
the earliest opportunity of escape, and sought 
refuge at the coru't of Gujerat, with B^ahador 
Shah. Here ho was joined by about six 
thousand adherents, consisting of jMoguls, 
Affghans, and Rajpoots. Hoomayoon de¬ 
manded the surrender of Z urn an Mirza, which 
being refused he made preparation to enforce 
his demand* Bahador Bhah was then carry¬ 
ing on the siege of Ghittoor, but owing to 
some circumstance not explained, although 
Hoomayoon had marched as far as Gwalior, 
and Prince Rana Sauka had claimed his pro¬ 
tection, after two months, he broke up his cam p, 
and returned peaceably to Agra, Despairing 
of relief, Rana Sanka, with costly presents, 
induced Bahador Bhah to abandon the siege* 
The successful prosecution of his uninternipted 
designs, spirited on this ambitious prince to 
more important measures, in fact no tiling less 
than the expulsion of the new dynasty. 
He set up a new claimant for the throne of 
Delhi, Alia-ood-Deen, the son of Behlol Lodi, 
and to sustain bis pretensions placed an army 
of forty thousand men at his disposal, This 
force, commanded hy the pretender’s son, 
advanced on Agra, but on the approach of 
an opposing army, the great bulk of liis men 
deserted, and the remainder, with three hun¬ 
dred officers, were cut to pieces. Bahador 
shortly after took the field, and having col¬ 
lected a large train of artillery, on which he 
relied, he entrenched his army, and placed 
his cannon in redoubts, in tho expectation 
that the Moguls would risk an engagement* 
The armies were in sight of each other for 
the space of two months; at length all his 
supplies being cut ofl^ the men, horses, ele¬ 
phants, and camels perished daily, from want 


and disease, in great numbers; and finding 
himself reduced to extremities, with five 
attendants he left his camp in the night time, 
and fiecl towards Mandoo, The followmg 
day his army dispersed, were pursued, and 
put to the sw^ord, hlandoo, in which Bahador 
had a force of several thonsands, was scaled 
at night by three hundred Moguls ; the gar¬ 
rison, panic-stricken, betook themselves to 
Bight, and the unfortunate refugee, with five 
tiiousaiid horse, escaped to Champanere, then 
the capital of Gnjerat* During the flight he 
would have been taken by the king in person, 
had not one of hia faithful attendants thrown 
himself between Hoomayoon’s guards and his 
master, and thus saved his life. The pursiut 
was hotly eustained. Three days after the 
capture of Mandoo the victors reached Cham- 
pauere* Bahador, taking with him all Lis 
treasures, fled to Ahmoodahad. The city of 
Champanere was given np to plunder, but 
the citadel, strongly garrisoned, and well sup¬ 
plied with provisions, threatened a prolonged 
defence. Hoomayoon continned the pursuit 
of the King of Gnjerat, who pursued his 
flight to Cambay, and thence to the Island of 
Dili* He was so closely pursued that Hoo- 
mayoon arrived at Cambay on the very eveil¬ 
ing he had left it* The principal part of 
the royal treasures of Gujerat being stored 
at Champanere, Hoomayoon returned thither 
to conduct the siege in person. In the cap¬ 
ture of this strong fortress the young king 
exhibited a large share of shrewdness and 
intrepidity* While one day reconnoitering, he 
observed a party of country people conveying 
supplies by a secret pathway lending through 
a wood ; he induced them to carry him in dis¬ 
guise to the spot at which they were admitted. 
Having carefully made his observations, the 
following night with three hundred chosen 
men he prepared to escalade it. Feigned 
assaults, for the purpose of diversion, being 
made in other quarters, he with thirty-nine 
of the detachment approached that part of the 
fortification he had already marked out, and 
which, as being extremely difficult of assault, 
and in the opinion of the garrison unapproach¬ 
able hy the enemy, w^as left unprotected, tlie 
sentinels having been withdrawn for the de¬ 
fence of more assailable points. The Mug 
waa enabled without interruption to fix steel 
spikes in the scarp of the rock, and by their 
aid thirty-nine of hia officers ascended, after 
whom himself, making the fortieth* Before 
the sun rose the entire party were within the 
walls* A preconcerted signal waa given, and 
a BimuJtaneoua attack was made on all sides* 
At the head of his detachment the long, sword 
in hand, fought his way to one of the gates, 
threw it open, and his troops poured into tlie 
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citadel The garrison was put to the sword. 
The governor, for his fidelity and bravery, was 
spared. This daring feat is ranked, and not 
nnmeritedly, by the Mohammedan historians 
as eqnai, in the opinion of their military men, 
to anything of the kind recorded in history. 
The treasures which fell into his hands, the 
accnmulations of many years, were so great 
that it is stated Hoomayoon gave to his 
officers and soldiers as much gold, silver, and 
jewels as could be heaped upon their respec¬ 
tive shields, proportioning the value to their 
rank and merit. Bahador was not crushed 
by his misfortunes. He had again enrolled 
an army of fifty thousand men, and 'was daily 
advancing in strength and influence. He, 
however, sustained another defeat near Mah- 
moodabad. The province of Gujerat being 
partitioned among his officers, he directed his 
march to Boorhanpore, and in his progress 
received the submissions of the princes of 
the Deccan, Scarcely had he satisfactorily 
settled that affair when he heard that a for¬ 
midable insurrection had broken out in the 
north, at the head of which was Sheer Khan. 
Having received the submission of Candeish, 
he proceeded to Mandoo, and thence to 
Agra. 

Through the attachment still preserved for 
Bahador, as well as through the ambition and 
treachery of some of the Mogul officers, who 
had a design of raising the king's brother, 
Mirza Askari, to the throne, Malwa and 
Gujerat, the conquest of which had been 
accomplished at so much trouble, were now 
(1535'^ lost to Hoomayoon without a battle. 

The troubles in the north did not allow 
mncli time to the king to indulge in those 
pleasures which were now daily growing upon 
him. He left his capital, Agra, in 1537, and 
set out against Sheer Khan. This chief, 
destined to play a great part in the aflairs of 
Hindostan, was the grandson of Ibrahim 
Khan, an Afifghan, who claimed descent from 
the kings of Ghoor. Hasan the father held a 
jaghir in Eahar, He had two sons, Sheer 
Khan and ifiaam Khan. These he neglected, 
and the elder at an early age left hia father, 
and as an adventurer sought his fortune as a 
private soldier in the army of the governor of 
Juanpore, Amid the arduoxis duties of his 
profession, he did not neglect the cultivation 
of his mental faculties. He devoted himself 
to study, and became versed in the literature 
of the East, and could repeat from memory 
all the poems of that popular oriental genius 
Sadi. He was suhseqtiently reconciled to his 
father, and was placed in the management of 
his jaghir until Soliman, his step-brother, 
grew up, by the intrigucB of whose mother he 
found himself in so uncomfortable a situation 


that, accompanied by his brother Nizam, who 
in all probability was guided by him, he again 
forsook home, and entered into the service of 
Snltan Sikunder, who was then long. There 
he continued to the death of his father, when 
the jaghir of Sabseram w-as coBferred upon 
him. After the disastrous battle of Pauiput, 
in which Ibrahim lost both crowm and life, 
Sheer lOian stooped not to the conqueror, 
but transferred hia services to Mohammed 
Shall Lohani, who assumed the title and 
dignity of King of Juanpore and Baliar. 
This prince having yielded to the intrigues 
of Soliman the half brother, and transferred 
to him the paternal jaghir. Sheer Khan ivlth- 
drew ill disgust, and Joined Junid, the gover¬ 
nor whom Baber had appointed to Juanpore, 
in 152T. Aided by the conqiicrors he -was soon 
enabled to raise a body of folloivere in the 
hills of Bahar, recovered hia jaghir, and be¬ 
came a troublesome ueigliboiir to his late 
master, professing himself a subject of Baber. 
Having paid his personal respects to tliat 
prince, he accompanied him to Chanderry, in 
1528, was soon after confirmed in the posses¬ 
sion of his inheritance, and appointed to a 
command in Bahar. In the year after, 152&, 
Sheer Khan once more is found in the ranks 
of the nationalists, but on the dispersion of 
Mahmood Lodi's army in that year, he was 
one of the chiefs who submitted to Baber. So 
did also Jelal, the son of Mohammed Shah 
Lohani, now dead. This young prince, stifl 
a minor, and under the guardianship of his 
mother, was received by the conqueror into 
favour, and invested with considerable powers. 
Sheer Khan had obtained great influence over 
the mother, and on her death, w^hich soon 
after supervened, Jelal was left in entire de¬ 
pendence on this aspiring noble. He "was 
soon master of Bahar, and of the strong for¬ 
tresses of Chunar and Bolitas. These steps 
of aggrandizement were pursued in the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Hoomayoon. Though 
the latter looked on with apprehension, and 
had more than once resolved on checking his 
ambitious projects, the necessity for his pre- 
sence in other quarters, and particularly the 
more recent campaigns in Gujerat and Malwa, 
had prevented the prosecution of any effec¬ 
tive measures. Thus Sheer Khan had been 
enabled to secure the complete possession of 
Bahar, and had already made considerable 
progress in attaching the rich kingdom of 
Bengal. Such confidence had he thus early in 
the stability of his power, that when Hooma¬ 
yoon W'as in pursuit of Bahador Shah, his son 
with impunity withdrew with the body of 
horse which he had led to his assistance. 

The grounds of quarrel vnth Bengal was 
that Jelal, wishing to assert bis mdependence, 
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had Bought and Ghtained the aid of the liing 
of that country^ hut Sheer Ivlmn hade defiance 
to bothj and not only repelled their joint 
forces, hut entered on an aggressive v^ar, and 
laid fiiego to Ghoor, the capital of the 
kingdom* 

This short summary ■will Bufficientiy ex¬ 
plain the situation of afiairs in the north 
when Hoomayoon had returned, and was 
about to bestow the attention u'hicli the emer¬ 
gency commanded. He had no contemptible 
adversary to encounter* Sheer Khan made 
his preparations with a masterly perception 
of the situation, of which tlie previous histoiy 
of India furnislies no example. To enable 
him to complete his conquest of Bengal he 
throw a strong garrison into the rocky fort of 
Chiinai^^ with the necessary supplies and ap¬ 
pliances for a protracted and obstinate defence. 
This fort stands on the extreme verge of a 
detached portion of the Vindaya Mountains, 
which slope clown to the Granges in the 
British district of Mirsapore. This eminence, 
a sandstone rock, rises abruptly from the edge 
of the stream to the height of one hundred and 
four feet, and attains its greatest ele vation abotit 
two hundred yards farther south-east, w^here 
it ia one hundred and forty-six feet high* 
From that position the hills recede westward, 
covering the "whole of the south-east of Bahar 
and Bengal, and shutting up the road along 
the south hank of the Ganges in two places, 
one near Clmnar, and the other at Bicra- 
galli, east of Eayhalpore;*' As the march of 
the Mogul army lay along the Granges, and 
their artillery was conveyed by water, it was 
essential to their purpose to obtain possession 
of this stronghold. The siege lasted six 
months. After the fall of the fortress the 
victors pushed on, still keeping to the Ganges, 
and, before Patna was reached, they were met 
by the unfortunate King of Bengal, who had 
been expelled his territory, and was still 
afflicted with a wound received in the last 
engagement. As they approached the defile 
of Bicmgalli, a detachment ■was sent to occupy 
it, hut this had been prudently occupied, and, 
in an attempt to force it, the hloguls ■were 
repulsed with considerable loss. The main 
army w^as now at hand, and to their surprise 
they found the position abandoned, and the 
road to the capital of Bengal tliroT^ni open to 
them. It was no part of the plan of opera¬ 
tions, upon which Sheer Khan had resolved, 
to oppose, ill tlie open field, the superior force 
of the enemy in tills early stage of the cam¬ 
paign. His intention was to betake himself 
to the hills on the south-west, and he had 
already removed his liousehold and valuable 
effects to Piohtas. During the delay at Chunar 
^ Elplimstonci vol. ii, p. 13^. 


Ghoor had faHeu, and the battle which had 
sent its king a fugitive had been fought in 
Bengal. The detachment ivhich had retired 
from the defile had been sent there, with in¬ 
structions to avoid any serious affair, in order 
to retard the advance, and to complete the 
arrangements for withdrawal to the high¬ 
lands. Ghoor yielded without a show of re- 
Bistance. Though all shadow, of opposition 
had disappeared, an enemy was at their doors 
more formidable than that which had so 
rapidly vanished. The Stogul& had entered 
Bengal on the eve of the rainy season, which 
now- had attained its lieight; the Delta of the 
Ganges w as one wuste of water, the slender 
streams were 6^yollen into far-spreading pools, 
the iidains Avere in every direction inundated. 
A stop w'as necessarily i>ut to all military 
operations, and the communicatlou with Upper 
India was seriously obstructed. This state 
of inactivity continued for several months. 
Disease, generated by the moist and sultry 
weather, spread amongst tlie troops, and 
several w’^ere daily falling victims. As soon 
as the waters had subsided, and the commu¬ 
nications were again established, the soldiers 
deserted in crowds; and Prince Ilindul, tlie 
king's brother, who had been left in North 
Bahar, abandoned ]iis post. Before the rains 
had ceased. Sheer Khan w^as again in the field. 
He overran Bahar and Benares, had ex¬ 
tended his lines of communication along the 
Ganges as far as Kanoiij, and had thus skil¬ 
fully shut Hoomayoon out from the facilitiea 
of intercourse with his capital. The result 
of these masterly movements was that he was 
obliged to leave his iieAvIy-acquired posses- 
sions in charge of an inadequate force, while 
he himself, with the remainder of the army, 
had to cut his w^ay back to Agra. It was 
■with great reluctance, and after considerable 
hesitation, that he finally decided on this 
course. Half the dry season had passed 
away*^ before he commenced his retreat. He 
had dispatched a large body of his army as a 
corps of observation, under tlio command of 
one of his experienced veteran s, a nd a favourite 
geuernl of his father, A-Then tliey had pro ¬ 
ceeded as far as hlonghir they w^ere surprised 
and defeated by a division of Sheer Khan's 
army, wlio had emerged from their state of 
inactivity, and again rene^ved operations in 
the field. AVhen the Moguls had reached 
Baxar, between Patna and Benares, they were 
surprised to find that Sheer Khan, who had 
now^ assumed the title of king, had, by forced 
marches, outstripped them, and w^as prepared 
to intercept their further progress. Kooma- 
yoon was advised to engage these troops, 
fatigued by a day's march of thirty-five miles. 
This suggestion was not acted upon, and on 
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tlie following clay Sheer Khan had so atrongly 
entrenched hinifielf, that he conld neither be 
l^assed nor attacked with any prospect of 
enccesa* lioomayoon was now obliged ta 
throw np entrenchments, and collected a 
luiinbcr of boats to form a bridge across the 
Gauges, that he might transport his troops 
across, and thus pursue his Journey along that 
liver. This be was the more anxious to effect 
as the troubled state of affairs in Agra de¬ 
manded his presence. These preparations 
he was permitted to pursue without molesta¬ 
tion during nearly two months. When the 
bridge bad- been nearly finished Sheer Klian 
one day left his camp, but with a force 
sufficient to conceal his movement from the 
enemy, and by a cirenitons route came in 
the rear of Hooinayoon*s position, and at the 
break of day, on the foUoAving morning, at¬ 
tacked him with his army divid^^d into three 
columns. The Moguls n^re taken entirely 
hy surprise. The king effected his escape at 
the iintniuent risk of his life. The bridge not 
being completed, he plunged into the Ganges. 
His horse, exhausted, was swept away by tlio 
stream, and his master would liaie shared the 
same wretched fate, bad he not been saved hy a 
water-carrier, who was crossing wdth the aid 
of a skin, inflated like a bladder, which sus¬ 
tained the king's weight as well as hie own. 
Plight thousand Moguls were drowned, a 
party of the enemy having previously seized 
on all the craft on the river. This disaster 
occurred in 15dd. With a small retinue 
lioomayoon. hastened to Calpce, and thence to 
Agra. His queen, whom he made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to save, was taken by the 
enemy. It is a trait worthy of record, and 
creditable to the victor, that he treated her 
with ecrupulous delicacy and attention, and 
sent her to a place of safety. A singular in¬ 
stance of the Icing's gratitude to the water- 
carrier is related by J'erishta : on his arrival 
at his capital he allow^ed him to ait on his 
throne for a half day, and i^erniitted him to 
reward his relatives during that time wath , 
princely presents. 

During this last campaign Lis two brothers, 
instead of uniting to oppose the common foe, 
had, insidiously, attempted to wi est from him 
his kingdom, and endeavoured to gain pos¬ 
session of the cities of Agra and Delhi. Hoo- 
mayoun used every argument with them in 
vain to affect a coalition, of interest. After 
the recent defeat the two royal brothers, End¬ 
ing that the Affghans were likely to prevail, 
became ashamed of their conduct, and re¬ 
solved to support Hoomayoon. The three 
met at Agra; Kamran severed himself from ’ 
their councils and returned to Lahore. 

While Hoomayoon was endeavouring to 


repair his losses, Sheer Klian, after some 
respite, advanced to the Ganges, and occupied 
the neighbouring provinces. In the begin¬ 
ning of 10dO Hoomayoon again took the held, 
his army being strengthened by an addition 
of three thousand men left by Kamran. The 
engagement which ensued was fatal to the 
Moguls. The army was entirely defeated, 
and driven into the Ganges. Hooinayocn's 
horse was %voimded, and he saved his life by 
means of an elephant, which he guided across 
the stream. The opposite bank Avas pre¬ 
cipitous, and the prince must haA’^e perished 
were it not that two soldiers, who happened 
to have gained that part of the shore, had tied 
their turbans together, and thrcAv one end to 
him, and thus enabled bini to make good bis 
landing. On his AA'ay he Avas joined by 
bis two brothers and Bonie trooi^s; having 
narroAAdy escaped being pillaged on tbe 
road, he reached Agra. Tbe 2 :^ 0 wer of 
Sheer Khan waa noAv in the ascendant, and 
neither Delhi nor Agra appeared to be a 
safe domicile for the house of Baber; con¬ 
sequently the royal family, and the most 
valuable i)ortion of their portable property, 
Avere transmitted to Lahore, and they them¬ 
selves shortly after folloAA ed. There was 110 
Avclcome here for the royal exile. Kamran 
AVas too apprehensive of his oayu safety, and 
afraid of being siqijdanted hy his elder brother. 
To purchase cxem 2 >tiou from Sheer Khan he 
ceded to liini the Puujaub, and retired to 
Oabiil, leaving Hoomayoon to provide for 
his security in the best Avay he could* lu 
this extremity he directed his course towards 
Sciucio, AAdiich bordered the dominions of his 
brother Kamran, having been at one time in¬ 
cluded in the Idng^dom of Delhi. Hoomayoon 
calculated that there existed among many of 
its chiefs an attachment tothesymibolof power, 
and that they coidd be induced to recognise 
his autliority. He passed into this province 
through Uch. Here in fruitless efforts, among 
which Avere the sieges of Bakkar on the Indus, 
and SehAA^an, a year and a half aa'ctc wasted 
away; his resources Avere expended, his 
followers were thinned by deaths and deser¬ 
tions, and the chief of this territory was ad- 
A^^ncing to attack him ; in fact, he surrounded 
him while conducting the siege of SehAv^an, 
and thus cut off all supplies both from him 
and the garrison. Deserted by his relatives 
and friends he was obliged to retreat, and 
could not find, for several days, a few boats to 
convey his faithful folloAvers across the Indus. 
Flying from the enemy he passed through 
Jesselmere to Nagoor and Ajmeer, then ruled 
by Maldeo, Rajah of MarAvnr, one of the 
moat powerful princes of India* Though he 
had directed liis course here by the invitation 
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of that prmco, the lattetj pereeiving by tbe 
shattered fortunes of the king that he had 
nothing to apprehend from hie anger^ and that 
his enemy. Sheer Khan, was in the ascendant, 
faithlessly resolved on seiiiing on him and 
deli ve rin g h im n p. Koomayoon, warned o f his 
danger, fled by night on horseback to Amnr- 
kote, closely pursued. His route lay through 
a sandy desert, where Ms followers endured 
the severest privations, and were entirely 
destitute of water. Some ran mad, others 
dropped suddenly dead, and nothing was 
^vdtuessed but screams and lamentations, and 
to add to their misery the enemy were close in 
pursuit. The king had but a few attendants; 
no chance of escape presented itself. A well- 
directed arrow entered the breast of the com¬ 
mander of the party in pursuit—he fell; terror 
seised liis followers ; they unaccountably fled 
from the handful of royalists, and Hoorn ay oon 
was again providentially preserved from im¬ 
minent destruction. The Bfoguls seized on 
many of the abandoned camels, and obtained 
posBession of provisions and other necessaries, 
of which they stood in such pressing need. 
Ey the Rajah of Amurkote he was in a most 
friendly manner received, and hospitably an- 
tertaiued. During his sojourn here was bom 
his son and successor, Akbar, 1542, a prince 
by w^hoae genius and fortune the Indian em¬ 
pire w'as exalted. Having been reinforced by 
Ms friend and host, Koomay oon proceeded 
to\varda Oandahar, but here he was opposed 
by his brother, \rho was in possession, and 
being attacked by him was compelled to fly 
to Khorassan, accompanied by only tw’enty 
boraemen and his queen. Such was the pre¬ 
cipitancy of their flight that the infant prince 
was left behind in the camp, and carried off 
by his disappointed uncle, wdio pretended 
that he had come wuth kindly intentions, and 
indeed treated bis uejjbew^ wdth great respect 
and affection, and removed him and his at¬ 
tendants to Caudahar, December 14, 1548, 
Despairing of any succour from his brother, the 
king hastened to Siestan, and placed himself 
under the protection of the King of Persia. 
In this step he w^as not disappointed, he Tvaa 
received in a manner hefittiog a king, and 
muniflcently supplied with money, neces¬ 
saries, and attendants. Thence he proceeded 
to Herat, w^here he was honourably received 
by the son and heir to the sovereign, who 
abundantly supplied him with every requisite 
for hia journey to the Persian court. In his 
progress he ivas w^aited on by all the gover¬ 
nors of the province, w^ho paid him their 
respects, and magnificently entertained him. 

Having accompanied the royal refugee eo 
far from Ins dominions, and leaving him the 
recipient of the favours of the Persian mo¬ 


narch, bis evacuated kingdom now cliallenges 
attention. 

The eucoesses w^hich had hitherto crowned 
the prudent and brave prince, Bbeer Kban, by 
w^bom Hoomayoon was expelled, have been 
briefly noticed. The retreat of the king 
placed him iu posaession of the provinces, 
w^hicli were stript of their defences. He took 
possession of the entire of the Punjaub. 
lie erected a strong fortress on the Jhe- 
him for its protection, destined to become 
famous, and which he called Rolitas, after a 
fortress in Baliar, and then returned to the 
late seat of empire, Agra. The chief whom 
he left in command in Bengal had revolted. 
This movement ho quickly and effectually 
suppressed, and made such wise arrange¬ 
ments as to guard against the recurrence of 
distui’bance. In the course of the next year 
he recovered Malwa, and in the succeeding 
he reduced the fort of Raizin, Though the 
garrison had capitulated, on the pretence of 
the authority of the construction of the treaty 
by some Mohammedan lawyers, the Hindoo 
garrison w^ere cut to pieces after a brave re¬ 
sistance. In comparison with their valour/* 
says the Mohammedan winter Ferishta, “ ihe 
deeds of Rostom and Isfundyai might be 
deemed child*B play. Kot an inclividual of 
the Rajpoots survived the horrid catas¬ 
trophe.'* Ko motive/* says Elphinstone, 
“ can be discovered for this act of treachery 
and cruelty. There was no example to 
make, no injury to avenge, and the days of 
religious fury \vare long since gone by; yet 
there is no action so atrocious in the history 
of any Mohammedan prince in India, except 
Tamerlane.** His next campaign was into 
Marsvnr ; wdien he was erossing the sands, he 
formed redoubts all round liim with gabions, 
and in this manner he passed thmugli the 
country of the Rajah of Kagoor and Ajraeer. 
Maldeo, the most powerful of the independent 
rajahs, met him at the head of fifty thousand 
Rajpoots. Both armies lay thirty days in 
sight of each other. Sheer Khan was looking 
for some plausible pretext for w itbdrawing, 
when he availed himself of a stratagem not 
remarkable for its originality, but wiiich has 
often been successfully employed* Blost of 
tlie Rajpoot nobles had been reduced to sub¬ 
mission by Maldeo. Sheer Kban caused 
letters to be WTitten in the name of these 
stating, That having been subjected by the 
rajah they liad, through necessity, accom¬ 
panied him, but that they were in secret 
inimical to him ; that if Sheer Khan would 
reinstate them in their former possessions, 
they w^ere w^Oling to pay him tribute and 
acknowledge his supremacy.” On these 
letters lie indorsed in Persian^ ^* Fear nothings 
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but persevere, and you may be assured your 
wishes uill be complied with,” Some of 
these letters were artfully conveyed to 
MaldeOj who fell into the trap insidiously kid 
for him ; and instead of attacking Ida enemy, 
he actually ordered a retreat. One of the 
high-minded Rajpoots felt so sorely the im¬ 
putation, that he remonstrated with the in¬ 
fatuated prince. He told him, “ That such 
treachery was unprecedented among true 
Rajpoots, and he was determined to Tvash off 
tlie stain on their reputation with his blood, 
or to subdue Sheer Khan with his own tribe 
alone.” He accordingly, wdth only kvelve 
thousand men, fell on Sheer Khan^s force of 
eighty thousand, with such impetuosity and 
bravery, that he repulsed the enemy re¬ 
peatedly, and threw the army into Bueh con¬ 
fusion, that w^ere it not for tlie timely arrival 
of fresh reinforcements, during the heat of the 
dght, they w^oiild have won the victory. 
Sheer Khan, W'hen he had at last succeeded 
in defeating them, declared that lie Iiad nearly 
lost the empire of India for a liondfnl of 
Jooar (millet), alluding to the poverty of the 
country, and the insignificance of its products* 
Ohittoor surrendered on terras, R hunt tin- 
bhore, he gave as a jaghir to his son* He 
then marched against Kalunjur, one of the 
strongest forts in Hindostan* In consequence 
of the perfidious violation of the treaty of 
Raizin, the rajah determined on its defence. 
Sheer Khan here providentially suffered for 
that crime, and indirectly in consequence of 
it. The fort had been surroimded, and bat¬ 
teries constructed for his artillery close to the 
walls; a breach was made, and a general 
assault ordered, when a shell which was 
throuTi against the fort burst in the battery, 
in which the king stood, and communicating 
to a powder magaaine that had been care¬ 
lessly left exposed, the king and many of his 
chiefs were blown np by the explosion, and 
he so seriouBly injured that he was conveyed to 
his tent apparently lifeless* Though in great 
agony, he encouraged the prosecution of the 
siege,- and continued to give his orders till the 
enemy surrendered, and when the intelligence 
was brought him, that the fort was reduced, 
he cried out, Thanks to the Almighty 
Godr and expired, after a reign of five 
years and a military career of twenty, in the 
year 16+5. Hia remains were deposited at 
Sahserani, where his magnificent mausoleum 
still stands in the centre of an artificial piece 
of water, a mile in circumference, wdiich is 
faced by walk of cut stone, with flights of 
steps descending to the water. 

This prince has been considered as a usur¬ 
per, This decision may be ascribed to the 
restoration to the throne of the descendants 


of Tamerlane, His title was better than any 
that that house had yet established. It had 
only been fourteen years in existence when 
overthrown by him. From an early period 
his personal observation convinced him that 
the only superiority which could be claimed 
by the Moguls over his kindred the Affghans, 
vras the personal merits of their chief, Baber, 
and he patriotically resolved to rid bis native 
country of the odious race. His talents, his 
good sense, and the benevolence and wisdom 
which characterized his measures for the im¬ 
provement of his subjects, showed him worthy 
of the position to wdiich he aspired* Not¬ 
withstanding his brief reign and constant 
military o 2 :>erationSj he brought his territories 
into the highest state of improvement* In 
the written fifty 

years after hk death, it is recorded that ho 
constructed a high road, extending for four 
months^ journey, from Bengal to the Western 
Rohtas, near the Indus, with caravanserais 
at every stage, and wells at every mile and a 
half. There was an imaii and a muezzin at 
every mosque, and provisions for the poor at 
every earavanserai, with attendants of proper 
castes for Hindoos as ’well as Mussulmans* 
The roads were planted with rows of trees for 
shade, ami in many places were in the state 
described fifty years after. Horse posts were 
established at convenient distances, both for 
the convenience of government, and the 
interests of trade and private correspondence. 
A similar estahlisliment was maintained from 
Agra to Mandoo, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles. Such was the public Becurity 
during his reign, say his liistorianB, that 
travellers and merchants, depositing their 
property on the road side, lay down to sleep 
without apprehension of robbery. It is said 
tliat on being told that lus beard grew white, 
he replied, it was true that he had obtained 
the throne in the evening of life, a circum¬ 
stance he always regretted, as it left him so 
short a time to be of use to hU country, aud 
to promote the w^elfare of his people. 

Selim Shah Boor, the second son of the late 
king, availing himself of the absence of his 
brother, who had been recognised by the 
father as liia heir, ascended the throne. His 
brother being a prince of limited capacity, 
and himself a man of known abilities, he had 
the support of the nobles and army* Four of 
the principal men in the state having given 
an assurance to the eldest that his safety 
should be gnaranteed, and the richest province 
in the kingdom conferred upon him, he was 
induced to make a formal surrender of Ids 
birthright. The result of this negotiation 
was, that the younger brother was proclaimed 
by the title of Beliin Shah, and a tract of 
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coniitiy Bear Biana "was assigned to Ms 
brother Adili, The reigning prince, it ap¬ 
pears, considered his position, insecure while 
his brother lived, and gave private orders 
for Ms arrest and deportation to the seat of 
governments By this harsh proceeding, the 
four chiefs who had interested themselves in 
the arrangement above recorded, felt that 
their honour was compromised. They took 
measures accordingly, and a formidable in- 
snrraction was fomented. This was snp- 
preesed by the king's promptitude and firm¬ 
ness, Adili lied to Bahar, and was never after 
heard of, A second revolt w’as also ex¬ 
tinguished, The rest of the reign was not 
distinguished by any important incidents. 
However, on one occasion, the king had reason 
to apjweliend a serious attack, Kamran flying 
from his brother Iloomayoon, "who was on his 
mcarch towards India from Persia, sought 
protection witli Selim, and shortly after in- 
teliigence arrived that the ex-monarch had 
crossed the Indus, Selim took instant 
measures for his safety, and though under the 
operation of leeches, he instantly started from 
his seat, and gave orders for the immediate 
marching of liis army; and on that very 
evening encamped six miles distant from 
Delhi, However, this proved to he a false 
alarm, Hoomayoon retreated, and Sehm, 
re turning to Delhi, eventually retired to 
Gwalior, and resided there. Two unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts were made on his life. Many 
of his chiefs ’were said to be privy to them, 
and w^ere put to death without much inquiry. 
After this he became extremely suspicious 
and cruel, and continued so till Ins death. 
This event occurred in the year ldd3, and in 
the ninth of his reign. 

Like his father, he was magnifieeiit in his 
court eqtiipage, and studied the convenience 
of travellers, who were entertained at the 
puhlic expense. A portion of the palace at 
Delhi w^as built by him; and although, by 
orders of Hoomayoon, it was called Nurgbiir, 
it Btili commonly retains tbe name Selimghar. 

Prince Peroze succeeded bis father Selim, 
in the twelfth year of his age. He had 
reigned only three days w^hen he was assassi¬ 
nated by Mobbariz Khan, the brother-in-law 
of the late Selim, and the nephew of Sheer 
Khan, who usurped the throne, and assumed 
the title of Mohammed Shah Adili, This 
prince w^as a vicious debauchee, supposed to 
be too much devoted to dissipation and 
pleasure to encumber himself with the cares 
wiiicii royalty imposes. One of the first acts 
of his detested reign was to raise a Hindoo 
retail shopkeeper to the post of minister. He 
is described as illiterate, and a man of low 
tastes, hut proved a man of great energy and 


capacity. The king knew neither hoTv to write 
or read. His time was spent among the in¬ 
mates of the harem. His extravagance 
assumed the most capricious shapes. One of 
his amusements was as he rode out to dis¬ 
charge among the multitude golden-headed 
arrows, worth ten or twelve rupees^ each. 
He was niclammed Andli/^ which in the 
English language signifies, one who is blind, 
or who, acting as such, shows himself a fool. 
His rashness and extravagance rendered the 
king more ridiculous daily. Once, during 
a public audience, he began to partition the 
estates and governments among his partizans. 
Among these lie transferred the province of 
Kanouj from its old governor. The son of 
the latter, a young man of proud tempera¬ 
ment and little discretion, being present, 
cried out to fhe king, “ Is my estate, then, to 
he conferred on a dog-dealer f Surmust 
Khan, to whom it had been given, was a man 
of uncommon strength and stature ; he seized 
the young noble, Sikunder Khan, by the 
throat: he soon relaxed his hold; the dagger 
of the latter was imbedded in liis heart, and 
his lifeless trunk was stretched at his feet; 
he then slew several who endeavoured to 
restrain his fury, and eventually made his 
way to the throne and attacked the king 
himself, who, leaping from his seat, ran into 
the seraglio, and escaped by shutting the door 
in the face of his pursuer. The Idng's cousin 
and brother-in-]aw,Ibrahim Khan Soor, coming 
to the rescue, cut the rash infuriate to pieces. 
Taj Khan placed himself at the head of the 
disaffected, took possession of the public 
money and the effects of the crotvn, and soon 
assembled a formidable army, which made the 
king take the field. Both armies met on the 
banks of tbe Indus above Cbunar, and the 
in surge nta suffered defeat. The success of 
this battle was in a great measure due to bis 
relative Ibrahim, whose intrepidity had saved 
him from the fury of Bikunder Khan. These 
services, which had added greatly to the esti¬ 
mation ill w'hicJi he was held, served to 
inflame the jealousy of the king, and he 
accordingly gave private orders to seize him. 
His udfe, the kiiig*s sister, informed liim of 
liis danger, and lie fled towards bis father, 
governor of Hind own. He was pursued, but 
defeated the king's troops. After this, Ibra¬ 
him assembled a considerable force and 
entered Delhi. Hence he marched to Agra ; 
and reduced the circuiiijaceTit provinces. He 
had assumed the ensigns of royalty, Mo¬ 
hammed fled to Cliiinar, and contented him¬ 
self with the government of the eastern 
provinces, while Ibrahim retained possession 
of the western territory. 

Another aspirant now' raised the standard 
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of revolt, Prince Alimood Khan, a nei^hcw 
also of tlie late Sheer Khan, whose sister was 
married to Mohammed, He assumed the 
title of Siknnder Shah, and marched, with 
twelve thousand horse, towards Agra, He ' 
defeated Ibrahim, though in command of 
seventy thousand horse. He was not per¬ 
mitted to gather the fruits of his victor}". 
The Pmijauh, hie territory, demanded his 
presence. Hoomayoou, returning from hia 
long exile, had reached so far on bis way 
back to recover tbe em])ire which he had 
previonely lost. The late disaster had so 
weakened Ibrahim, that Molmmmed began to 
acquire confidence, and prepared for the re- 
co Very of his western doraini^na, The vizier, 
Hemoo, with a well-appointed army, attacked 
Ibrahim at Cal pee, and having there defeated 
him, pursued Jiim to Byana, and besieged him 
in that city for three months. The remainder 
of Ibrahim's career, tliough chequered with 
some iueidentfl of importance, is not sufficiently 
interesting to be interwoven in the web of onr 
narrative. He was made prisoner in Orieaa, 
in the subsequent reign of Akbar, and suffered 
an ignominious death. 

On hia arrival in the Puujaub, to which , 
the presence there of Koomayoon had sum¬ 
moned him, Bikunder found that Tartar Khan, 
whom he left in command, had lied from the 
new fort of Hohtas to Delhi; and the Moguls 
had, without opposition, recovered ali the 
country as far as Lahore. Bikunder dis¬ 
patched forty thousand horse to oppose their 
fur th er progre ss. Thi s amy suffered a sign al 
defeat; the baggage and elephants became 
the prey of hia adversaries, and the fugitives 
never drew rein till they reached Delhi. 
Tills defeat did not dejirive Silrander Shah 
of all hope of retrieving hb fortunes. At the 
head of eight thoiieand horse, he marched to 
the Punjaub, anticipating a greater accession 
of strength amid his subjects. Here he rvas 
frustrated; Beiraui Khan, the tutor of tbe 
prince Akbar, encomitered him near Sirhiud. 
He was defeated, and fled to tlie Sewalik 


mountains; expelled from this retreat, he 
sought refuge in Ben gal, and assumed the 
reins of government, and shortly after died. 

On the defeat of Bikunder, the troops of 
Hoomayoou, elated with tlieir victory, pushed 
on, and w"ere soon in possession of botli Delhi 
and Agra. Immediately after these events, 
the Vizier Hemoo—who, though raised from 
an humble station, manifested great abilities— 
having defeated Ibrahim Khan near Agra^ 
and afterwards pursued Mohammed Shah 
Soot, the ruler of Bengal, whose army was 
routed nucl himself slain, joined his master 
Ibrahim Khan Adili, at Chnuar, and then 
began to make preparations for carrying on 
the war against Hoomayoou. But tlie close 
of this prince's eventful life ivas at hand. 
While enjoying the fresh air on the terrace 
of the library at Delhi, the hour of prayer 
was announced; the king, as is usual ivitli all 
faithful Moslems, stood stiJl and repeated tlie 
creed of Tslam, and then sat down on the steps 
tiil the crier had concluded. Then endea¬ 
vouring to rise with the aid of hU staff, it 
slipped on the polished marble, and he 
feU on his head. He was taken up insensible, 
and died the same evening, 1656. He was 
in the fifty-first year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. The fate of Hoo- 
mayooii inspired Hemoo -with new hopes and 
vigour ; leaving his effeminate sovereign at 
Chiinar, he set out with thirty thouBaiid men 
to recover the lost capital. Marching throngh 
a country favourable to his pretensions, 
crowds flocked to hia standard. Agra was 
taken after a siege. The Mogul army, who 
bad accompanied the late king, were located 
at Delhi, under the command of Taidi Eeg. 
Tbe Affgbans proceeded thither, and the 
Moguls, having suffered another defeat, pre¬ 
cipitately evacuated the city* Hemoo "was 
determined to give them no respite. He 
prepared to pursue them to Lahore, and termi¬ 
nate the war by a decisive blow. The Moguls, 
having crossed the Biitlej, were concentrating 
their forces in the last-mentioned province. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE EEIGN OP AKBAR. 


Akbar was only thirteen years and four 
months old on the death of his father, and 
was at that event in the province ofthe Pun- 
jauL. His tutor, Beirain Khan, w"ho had 
given many proofs of his ability and fidelity, 
hecame his minister, and had the whole power, 
civil and military, lodged in his hands. The 


annoyance which was given by Blknncler, and 
tbe revolt of some of the feudatories, did not 
permit the king and his gimrdian to hasten 
to the uasistnnee of the troops in Delld and 
Agra. The news of the victories recently 
achieved, ■which had "wrested from Akbar all 
his dominions except the Punjaub, created 
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great alarm at liead-qiiarteTs, and a proposal I 
of retiring to Cabni was aerionsly entertained. 
Beiram Khan resolutely opposed this measurej 
and, unsupported, lie strenuously advocated 
the propriety of giving the enemy battle, 
though their forces amounted to a hundred 
thousand horse^ and the r^oyal army could 
scarcely muster twenty* The ardour of the 
young king seconded the counsel of the 
minister. On the 5th of November, 15 dS, 
both armies met at Faniput, Though Hemoo 
fought with the greatest bravery, and gave 
an inspiriting example to his troops,—rushing, 
when the fortune of the day seemed to incline 
to the enemy, into the centre of their ranks,^^ 
the royalists triumphed, and ho was taken 
prisoner, having been previously pierced 
throiigii the eye with an arrow. When 
Pie moo was brought into the royal presence, 
Beiram Khan encouraged the young prince to 
kill the infidel with Lis own hand, and thus 
win the distinguished title of Ghazi^ or 
"Slayer of infidels and champion of the 
faith*” Akbar did not embnie his hands in 
the cold-blooded murder of a wounded cap¬ 
tive : not so his cruel minister; with a cut 
of his scimitar, he severed the head from the 
trunk, Akhar soon after took possessiou of 
Delhi and Agra ; and from tide period may 
be properly dated the restoration of the house 
of Tamerlane. 

The restoration was chiefly due to the con¬ 
summate ability of the minister, who had now 
lisen to the highest condition open to a sub¬ 
ject. There were two vices to which Beiram 
was, ill a special degree, nddicted—cTUelty 
and jealousy; the indulgence in which first 
estranged from him the afiection of his royal 
pupil and ward. The summary punishment 
indicted on Plemoo was not a solitary in¬ 
stance of his disregard for human life. It is 
related that one day while the king was at 
Agi'a, one of his elephants, infuriated, killed 
another belonging to Beiram, w'ho ordered tlie 
keeper, who had lost all control over the 
animah to be put to death; and. a few days 
after, while he was sailing on the I'iverj an 
elephant, which had been led down to the 
water, ran furiously against the boat and 
nearly sank it: the suspicious minister looked 
upon these accidents as deliberate attempts 
on his life, and in this instance he required 
the king to punish the driver. To satisfy 
him that bis surmises were groundless, Akbar 
ordered the man to he sent to him, that he 
might punish him : he commanded him to be 
put to death* Several other instances are 
supplied of his capricious and cruel temper* 
The conseguence was, that Akbar asserted his 
own independence, and stripped his regent 
of the power he had so frequently abused*, 


m 

More than one traitorous attempt was made 
by Beiram to make himself master of the 
Piinjanh, but at length he was reduced to such 
a miserable state of indigence, that he was 
obliged to throw himself upon the cleniency 
of his injured prince* The magnanimity 
with whicli the Idng acted on this occasion 
is worthy of the character he hears. On the 
approach of the fallen minister, a body of 
nobles was deputed to receive him, and con¬ 
duct him to the presence ivith all the marks 
of res])ect once due to his exalted station. 
Oil entering the court, he hung his turban 
round his neck, and advancing rapidly, threw 
himself, in tears, at the foot of the throne. 
Akbar, stretching forth his hand, caused him 
to rise, and placed him in his former rank at 
the head of the nobles* He then addressed 
him thus :—If you prisse a military life, the 
government of Cal pee and Ohundery offer a 
field for 3 'our ambition. If you prefer to 
abide at court, our favour shall not be wanting 
to the benefactor .of our family ; but should 
you be disposed to seek devotion in retire¬ 
ment and wish to perfonn a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, you shall be escorted in a manner 
worthy of your rank” The latter Avas his 
choice ; a proper retinue w'as assigned him, 

. and an animal pension of fifty thousand rupees 
(£5000). He then took Ids leave of the king* 
He never reached the grave of the Prophet; 
having arrived at Gujerat, on his way, he was 
there stabbed to the heart by a man whose father 
he had slain in battle with his own hand* 

In 1561, Akbar commenced those con¬ 
quests which terminated in the combination 
of the varione kingdoms and independent 
states into ivhich India had been divided. 
Bag Bahador, the rider of the principality of 
Jlalwa, was conquered, and his territories 
appropriated* On this occasion Akbar gave au 
indication of his sagacity, firmnesa of purpose, 
and promptitude of action* Adam Khan, 
who commanded the invading force, dis¬ 
tributed the spoil among his followers, and 
reserved to himself the treasure, the royal 
ensigns, and the ladies of the harem, and sent 
only a few elephants to the king. This 
strange proceeding led him to conclude that 
Adam intended to make himself independent. 
He accordingly, without giving any intima¬ 
tion of liis suspicions or designs^ marched 
to Malwa, surprised that chief, and returned 
with all the treasures that had been collected. 
Shortly after this he displayed a feat of great 
personal etrength and intrepidity* la bile 
hunting in the neighboiiihood of Nurwiir, a 
roj^al tigress crossed his path; udthout a 
moment's hesitation, uith a single stroke of 
his sabre, he stretched her dead on the plain* 
Sheer Khan, the son of the late Mo ham- 
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med Slmh Adili, who, after the defeat and 
death of Hemoo, had sunk into comparatiYe 
ohsciivity, with forty thousand A%haii6 
advanced from Bengal to reduce the pro¬ 
vince of Jiiaupore. Khan Ziiman was dis¬ 
patched to oppose him. He gained the 
victory, hut having neglected to forward tlie 
usual quota of the booty to the Idngj was 
brought to a sense of his duty by the sudden 
approach of Akhar at the head of an army. 
Some time after this, Bas Bahador induced 
the rulers of Candeish and Borar to assist 
him ; and, thus reinforced, he recovered all 
his dominions in ilalwa, His success u^as of 
short duration; he was again put to flight, 
and fled to the monntams of Kombulmere* 
Mohammed Khan Atka, ^vho had been ap¬ 
pointed minister at Delhi, acquired great in¬ 
fluence at Court, but was assassinated by 
Adam Khan. The latter, by the Iring's 
orders, was thrown over a parapet twenty- 
two feet high. In 1503 Akhar had a narrow 
escape from assassination ; an arrow was dis¬ 
charged at him on his road to Delhi, and 
lodged in his shoulder. The assassin was cut 
to pieces before tlm ain^ow "was withdrawn. 
In ten days the ’wound was healed. In con¬ 
sequence of some calumnies which Tvere 
insidiously circulated among liis relations, 
many of them tvent into open revolt. They i 
mustered a force of thirty thousand liorse, 
and laid waste and pinntiered the territories 
of Bahai* and Jnaupore, and obtained posses¬ 
sion of a portion of the royal treasure. An 
army whicli 'was sent to oppose them was de¬ 
feated, The king having dispatched a second, 
followed in person. The confederates, under 
Stkunder Khan and Bahador Khan, having, 
in the meantime, crossed the Jumna, raised 
disturbances in the Doab; while Khan Zu- 
man defeated a body of the king’s troops on 
the banks of the Ganges. Tlia royal army, 
having come up udth Silainder Khan and his 
colleagues, forced them to an engagement, 
though they were then endeavouring to com¬ 
promise matters wdth the king, and had sent 
envoys for that end. The royalists sustained - 
a total defeat, and fled in the greatest disorder, 
without baiting, till they reached the king at 
Kanouj. The \dctoi*s then attacked Juanporc, 
and carried it by assault. Akbar now 
marched to the scene of actioo, and having 
been joined by the forces of the surrounding 
provinces, whom lie had summoned to his aid, 
the rebels fled, and booh after submitted. 
Thek estates and honours were restored. 

About this time an envoy from Cahul 
apprised Akbar that Solyman hlirza, chief of 
Budukshan, had appointed a deputy in Ca¬ 
hul, and tvas acting as an independent ruler. 
The Mng, more apprehensive of his northern 


than of hia eastern enemies, ordered tlic 
officers of the Piinjauh to place themselves 
under the command of the governor of hlool- 
tan. The enemy had anticipated the king's 
commands; Cabul was invested, and the 
royalists 'were compelled to fly, hut on their 
journey were met by an army marching to 
their assistance under the orders ofFurecdon 
Khan. T li i s tra 11 o r r ccommc n de d M oliam med 
Hakeem hlirza, the Idng’s brother, to seize 
upon Lahore, assuring him that Akbar was 
in no condition to oppose him, being involved 
in the war with his relatives, who had seized 
all the eastern proviiices; that once in pos¬ 
session of Lahore, he could with very little 
trouble drive out tlie late intruders from 
Cabul. This plot having been revealed to the 
I king’s adherents, they occupied Lahore, and 
resisted every attempt to seduce them from 
their allegiance. The king hastened to the 
Puiijaub to crush this serious movement; he 
surprised his brother in Lahore, who fled 
with the nfmost precipitation, Tlie citizens 
received Akbar witli joyous acclamations. 
The Uzbeck chiefs, availing themselves of 
the king’s absence, seized on Kanouj aud 
Glide, and spread their conquests in every 
direction. The king quickly returned and 
marched against them. Though it was in 
the midst of the rainy BCason, he did not re¬ 
linquish his purpose. He drove the rebels 
across the Ganges, aud, mounted on his 
eleidiant, he waded the stream. After lying 
in concealment during the night, with his 
advanced guard of about two thousand 
uieu on horses and elephants, he attached 
the enemy about sunset. Their leader was 
slain; one of the principal officers captured ; 
the men were throuii into the greatest con- 
fusion, and fled in ail directions; and thus, 
after a protracted war of seven years, ivas the 
rebclhoii of the Uzbecks eflcctuaJIy sup¬ 
pressed, in 1567. Before these transactions 
were completed, a movement, whicli iilti^ 
mately led to very important conBeqnences, 
wa s i n i ti at ed. S nltnu l!il i rz a, who d eriv e d hi a 
descent in the paternal Hue from Tamerlane, 
and had accompanied Baber in his Indian ex¬ 
pedition, was the prime mover. During the 
reigu of Hooraayoon he evinced the blackest 
ingratitude to that prince, and had been gene- 
I'ously for given. 0 n th e a e cc s si on o f Akb ar to 
the throne, Sultan Mirza returned to India, and 
had th e district of Sambal conferred on him. Ho 
had four sons and three nephevvs, all of whom 
wxre enrolled among the nobles of Akhar's 
court, though still in their minority. The 
four sons had attended the king in his cam¬ 
paign against the XJzbecks at Juaupore, and 
on their return had retired to their estate at 
Sambal. During the Mug’s incursion into 
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tlie Pimjaub, availing themselves of his ab¬ 
sence, they ungrate fully took up armSj and 
collected to their aid a number of malcontents, 
and with them commenced to levy contribu¬ 
tions on the king's subjects* The feudatories 
in their neighbourhood rose up in arms against 
them, captured Sultan Mirza^ and expelled 
the others with very little effort* They 
sought an asylum in Malwa* Throughout 
the kingdom of Giijerat they subseq^ueutly 
scattered the seeds of future troubles, which 
were not eradicated till the subjugation of 
til at kingdom. 

The most important nudertaklng waB the 
siege of Cbittoor, for the defence of which 
eight thousand Bajpoots had been left, with 
an ample supply of provisions, by the Rana, 
who had retired with his family to a position 
more difficult of approach, A full de¬ 
scription of Ihia siege is given by Ferisbta; 
and from it, it is e\ddent that the arts of 
mining and the eoustruotion of military field- 
works were familiar, from a remote period, to 
the nations of Hrndostaii* The skill dis¬ 
played at the siege of Ahmednuggur, in 1595, 
against the Moguls, and in tlmt of Kerowly, 
in 1807, and Bburtpore, in 182d, against the 
British troops, from whom the Indians could 
not have learned the science of raining, are ad¬ 
ditional and convincing proofs of their know* 
ledge. Colonel Briggs, adverting to these facts, 
says it is curious to perceive how completely 
the Indian mode of attack corresponds with the 
practice of Vauban, and the best engineers of 
modern times. On the present occasion two 
sahats^ or galleries, had been constructed, and 
two mines were carried under the bastions, to 
different spots, and matches laid to them at 
the same time. One explosion preceded the 
other, and a practicable breach was the con* 
sequence. It was supposed that both had 
been sprung^ and two tliousand men advanced 
in separate bodies to enter both breaches at 
once. The second mine exploded as the 
party arrived; five hundred of the assailants 
were killed, and also numbers of the besieged 
who were crowded on the bastion. Both 
attacks failed. The king, while superintend¬ 
ing the progress of the works, perceived the j 
governor of the place, by torchdight, directing ' 
the repairs of the breaches j seizing a match¬ 
lock from one of his attendants, he lodged 
the ball in his forehead. His soldiers, dis¬ 
heartened by this loss, abandoned all hope of 
success, and assembling their "wives and 
children, burned them with the corpse of their : 
chief on a funeral pile, they then retired to 
their temples, where they refused quarter. The 
temples being stormed, ten thousand Rajpoots 
were p:it to the sword, TJie Ran a, notwitli- 
standing the loss of his capita), remained 
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independent.^ From Ohittoor Akhar retnrned 
to Agra, and there learned that the Mirzas, 
liaving left Gujerat, had returned to Mahva, 
and renewed hostilities by laying siege to 
Oojcin, They were soon compelled to seek 
refuge again in Gujerat, in 15G8, 

None of the dynasties which hacl ruled in 
India previously to the house of Tamerlane, 
had such a precarious tenure of the throne. 
His descendants were, in every respect, aliens 

in religion, in language, and in blood," 
To the hlohammedans in India, these 
princes w^ere as obnoxious as to the Hindoos, 
Unlike the royal races of Ghizni and Ghoor, 

I they had no neighhoiiviiig dominions on 
wdiose people they had hereditary cl aim a, nor 
such prolific sources as the slave kings to re¬ 
cruit their adhereuts. The interest w-hich 
Baber had established in Cabiil, was de¬ 
stroyed by the proceedings of Kamran, and 
the unceasing eflbrts of the Aifghans, ibr the 
vindication of their prior claims, converted 
that warlike people and the Indian Moslems 
into determined foes. Akbar, at an early 
period of his reign, appears to have fully 
comprehended the mseeurity of his position ; 
the sudden and efifective expulsion of his 
fatlicr, and the fact that it w^as by external 
influences that he effected his own restoration, 
were inij^ressed on his youthful apprehension, 
and suggested the necessity of devising some 
means of internally strengthening his hold on 
the country, was probably/' says El- 

phinetone, “ by these considerations, joined to 
a generous and candid nature, that Akbar 
w-as led to form the noble design of putting 
himself at tlie head of the whole Indian 
nation, and forming the inhabitants of that 
vast territory, w’ifhout distinction of race or 
country, into one coramunity. This policy 
was steadily pursued thro ugh out his reign. 
He admitted Hindoos to every degree of 
powder, and Mussulmans of every part to the 
highest stations in the state, according to their 
rank and merit*" 

In tills politic spirit he selected tw^o wives 
from the Ilajpoots, and obtained another for 
liis son, and this alliance, far from being 
looked upon by the Hindoos as a loss of caste, 

* Niue years after hi$ son and successor, Eana Per tab, 
ivas deprived of Ills strongholds of Xomuluer and Go- 
ganda^ probably a.d. 1578, and eotnpelled for a time to 
fly towards the Indus* But unlike Jiia father, he was 
au active, high-spirited prince, and bis perseverance was 
crowned with success* Before the death of Akbar, he 
recovered the greater part of the open districts of his 
domioions, and founded the new capital caUed Odeypore, 
which is still occupied hy his descEudants. His house 
alone, of the Rajpoot royal families, has rejected all matrix 
monial connections with the kings of Delhi; and has 
even renounced all affinity with the other rajahs, looking 
on them as contaminated by their intereonrse with an 
alien racB.^ELEiiixsTONU^s India^ vol. ii* p. 27U 
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soon came to be considered an bononrable 
connection. 

In 1569 tlieldng invested the strong Mgb- 
]md forts of Ehnntiiiihhore and Ivalingur. In 
1571^ on the site of a village called BikreCj 
v-hich he considered an auspicious spot, having 
had two sons born to him there, he laid the 
foundation of the city of Futtehpore, 

A project of far greater importance than 
any which bad hitherto occupied the young 
king was now presented to hiin~iiamely, the 
annexation of the kingdom of Gujerat In 
the reign of Hoomayoon it lias heeu related 
how Bahador Bhah, the King of Qnjerat, after 
having attained to a high degree of power, 
and played a conspicuous part in Indian his¬ 
tory, had been repeatedly defeated, and co¬ 
erced to fly from bis kingdom. During the 
subsequent reverses of the King of Delhi, 
Bahador reassembled an army, and recovered 
his throne. 

The kingdom of Ginjerat, previouely a pro¬ 
vince of Delhi, during the troubled rule of 
the Togliluks had asserted its independence, 
and from being a narrow tract of laud on the 
plain, it extended from the hilly tract, wliich 
connects the Aravalli Mountains u'ifch the 
Yindaya chain, to the desert, including that 
portion called Kin, on the west, to the sea, on 
the south, which nearly encloses apart of it, and 
forms n peninsula, Eattywar, equal in extent 
to all the rest of the province, and on the 
north it is bounded by the Gulf of Ontch and 
Rajpootana, and on the east by Candcieh and 
Mahva. 

On the death of Bahador Shah, Qujerat 
had descended to his nephew, MahmoodlL 
On bis death, a Hindoo slave named Ed mad 
Khan,/who had risen to be in high favour 
with this prince, conducted the government 
in the iiaine of a boy whom he asserted w^as 
the son of Mahmood. This w^aa denounced 
as a usurpation by a chief named Jenghis 
Khan. It was with this prince that the 
Mirzas had soughtrefiige,huttheirreetIessam- 
bition soon gave oRence to their protector, and 
they were expelled by force of arms, Jenghis 
Khan, having fallen soon after by the hand of 
an assassin, the IMirzas returned, in order to 
take advantage of the commotions they ex¬ 
pected to ensue. From the year 1568 to 
lo7*i the kingdom was distracted by various 
contending factions. To crusli these, and 
restore some order, the regent, Etimad Khan, 
solicited of Akhar to march thither for the 
suppression of these distract!on b, and to take 
possession, of the kingdom* For these pur¬ 
poses he set out for Delhi, in September, 
15T2, and when he reached Patau he was 
met by the reigning boy, who formally trans¬ 
ferred to him the sovereign power. The 


King of Delhi acted witli prudence and reso¬ 
lution, punished the most formidable of tlie 
refractory nobles, and having established a 
governinent prepared to pursue the Mirsas, 
one of whom was at the liead of an indepen¬ 
dent army at Earoche, and another with a 
eonsiderahle force near Surat. The king re¬ 
solved on attacking the force at Baroche, 
Hossein Mirza, who was in command, apprised 
of his approacli, set off for the Puujaub to 
excite an insurrection there. Akhar, with a 
small body of horse, hastened to intercept 
him, and after a day's pursuit found himself 
wdth an insignificant escort, wdiicli amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-six only, in pre¬ 
sence of the enemy, one thousand strong. 
With thi.g small force lie commenced the 
attack. To the em})loymenfc of Hindoo 
chiefs—a remarkable feature in his policy, 
and to wdiicli rrHiy be fairly ascribed the rapid 
extension of his authority—may be fairly at¬ 
tributed the preservation of the king's life, 
and the successes of the day. In this small 
band were several chiefs of note, and among 
them Rajah Bhagwau Singh of Jeypore, his 
nephew, and hia adopted son, Rajah Man Singh. 
The latter led the advance, and having 
crossed the river, instantly charged and was 
repulsed. The king, wdio was witli this band 
of Rajpoots, was compelled to halt in a lane 
formed by hedges of cactus, which did not 
admit more than three liorsemeu to advance 
abreast. In this situation three of the enemy 
attacked Akbar as lie stood in advance of his 
men. TJie rajah of Jeypore gallantly threw 
himself forward to shield his sovereign, speared 
one and charged the other. The enemy fled, 
and tho Mirzas succeeded in making their 
escape. They afterwards dispersed. At a 
subsequent period one of them was cut off 
in Gujerat, some of them escaped to the 
northern part of India, and, being defeated 
near Hagore, fled to the paternal estate of 
Sambal, and, driven thence, entered the 
Punjaub, where they plundered as they went, 
and then fleeing towards the Indus, they fell 
into the king's hands, and were put to death. 
One only escaped, IIossein, who, flying from 
Gujerat into tho hills hordei ing on Candel&h, 
remained there unnoticed, Gujerat vras en¬ 
tirely reduced, and once more annexed to the 
crowm of Delhi, Akbar, hav ing com pi eted this 
conquest, returned to his capital, Agra. A 
month had scarcely elapsed after his arrival, 
when he learned that Hossein Mirza had 
united with one of the former chiefs of Guje¬ 
rat, and had occupied several districts in that, 
province, and were then besieging Ahmed a- 
bad. Though the rainy season had set in, 
tliis did not deter the enterprising prince from 
adopting immediate measures to crush this 
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new attempt. He selected two tlioiisaiid of 
Ilia choicest cavaliy^ and sent them on before 
him. He soon followed, attended by three ' 
bimdred nobles, mounted on camels, and 
overtook the main force at the city of Patan. 
His measures were bo promptly decided on, 
and executed with such celerity, that in spite 
of the inclemency of the season, and the state 
of the roads, lie accomplished his journey of 
four hundred and fifty miles in nine days. 
His little army ^Yas greatly inferior in number 
to the troops u'hom he bad come to attack. 
On bis approach to the besieged town he sent 
forward au officer to notify it. HixS sudden 
arrival astonished the rebels, and made them 
apprehensive of a simultaneous attack, both 
from the newly-arri'ved force and the garri¬ 
son, Hosscin Mir^a having inquired, when 
they were first seen, wliose army was tlmt, 
and being informed that it "was an army 
commanded by the king in person, exclaimed, 
‘^It is impossible, for it is only fourteen days 
since one of my spies saw him in Agra ; and 
I perceive none of the royal elephants.” The 
other replied, 'Ht is only nine days since he 
marched, and it Is clear no elephants could 
have accompanied him.” The engagement 
was sharp and decisive, the personal valour, 
judicious and timely charge made wdth his 
own guard, won tlie day ; Mirza and his con¬ 
federate both were slain ; the garrison was re¬ 
lieved, and the conqueror again returned to 
the seat of hia government. 

The next theatre of his military exploits was 
Bengal. After the defeat of Sheer Shah II., 
ISfiO, a portion of Babar was occupied by 
the I!^Iogula. The remainder of that province, 
with all the country to the east of it, remained 
to be subdued- Before the restoration of 
Hooraayoon, Bengal had asserted its inde* 
pendence of Sultan Adili, and had since then 
been governed by a snceessiou of Affghan 
princes. At this time Dawood Khan was on 
the throne. This prince was both weak- 
minded and vicious- The odium in whieli 
he was held had given hopes to his vizier 
that he might with impunity supplant him. 
Dawood being acquainted with his design had 
the traitor executed. This act of summary 
justice provoked a civil war, wdtli which 
Bengal was now harassed. Akbar being dis¬ 
engaged from military enterprises, thought 
this a favourable opportunity of attacldng 
one of the former dependencies, and be ac¬ 
cordingly forced from Dawood a promise of 
tribute, A temporary cessation of troubles 
at home had tempted that ill-advised prince 
to reassert his independence, and he had 
ill-advisedly taken up arms. The Idng re¬ 
solved to conductinperson the war in Bengal. 
In the depth of the rainy season he left Agra 


with as many troops as could be embarked in 
a thousand boats. The reverseB which he 
sustained in the first stages of the campaign 
intimidated Dawood, and he accordingly de¬ 
puted a perGOTi to make terms with the in¬ 
vader, but Akbai* insisted on Ids uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. Dawood retired to Bengal, 
abandoniug all Babar. He tlience fled to 
Orissa. In two battles, wliich were subse- 
qiieutly fought, the royal troops were de¬ 
feated, but in the third engagement the rebels 
were -worsted, with the loss of all their ele¬ 
phants, and pursued to the Bay of Beugal, and 
there soon after submitted. Dawood was left 
in possession of Orissa and Cuttack, and re¬ 
nounced all pretensions to Bengal and Babar 
(1575). The vacillating Dawood did not 
remain long in quiet. Having been joined 
by eeveral Affghan chiefs from Bengal and 
Babar, he found himself in a very short space 
of time at the head of fifty thou sand men, and 
retook the greater part of Bengal. A battle 
was fought between the belligerente. Dawood 
was defeated, fell into tlie hands of hia enemy, 
was put to death, and in two days after his son, 
from natural causes, followed him to the grave. 
Tberemama of the sovereignty of theAffghans 
in India w^as thus entirely extinguished. 

The final overthrow^ of Bengal as an in¬ 
dependent kingdom, and the extiiqiation 
of the reigning house, did not terminate 
all disturbances in that province. Bengal 
had never been WTCsted by any of the de- 
Bce-ndants of Tamerlane from the sway of the 
Affghaus. Its geographical characteristics 
made it a convenient haunt for the turbulent 
and disaffected. On the south there extended 
a tract of land both hilly and thickly wooded; 
the north was a combination of nigged moun¬ 
tains; intricate forests, marshes, and jungles, 
extended to the sea. Hither fled all the bold 
Affghan nobles who had incun'ed the hos¬ 
tility of the Moguls, and here among their 
kindred they met friends and protectors. 
The disgrace of the Affghans was often the 
source of wealth to the Moguls, and severa! 
of the estates held from the crorni had 
come into their possession- The recent con¬ 
quest of the country, completed about the 
time of Akbar'e great commercial reform, 
afforded to the sovereignan opportunity of in¬ 
quiring into abuses, and of regulating the re¬ 
venue of the prorinee, and placing it on a well 
organized basis. The tenures on which the 
estates were held from the crown were rigidly 
investigated, and the quota of troops were 
stringently exacted from all tlie present 
holders. These regulations pressed heavily 
on the jifogul proprietors, who, conscious of 
their power, prepared to resist the authorities. 
The spirit of insubordination spread rapidly 
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tliroi;gli hoth ptoyliices—Bengal and Ealiar ; 
the insurgents had increased to thirty thou¬ 
sand men; the standard of rehellion w'as 
rear eel, and the king saw himself suddenly 
stripped of the fruits of his victories hy the 
very forces hy whose valour they had been 
During three years this nnnaturnl war 
continued^ and was finally ended hy Aziin 
Khan, wdio succeeded rather hy 'well disti l- 
huted largesses than hy the sworcL The 
Affghans, as might he supposed, w'ere not 
negligent of the advantages these dissensions 
afforded them. They seized Orissa, and all 
the country np to the river Damotter, near 
Bard wan. Their further progress was inter¬ 
rupted hy the deatli of their chief, and shortly 
after Akbar found an opportunity of effec¬ 
tually expelling them to Cuttack, and filially 
reduced them to submission (1580). Their 
last attempt in arms was in 1600, when their 
hopes of regaining Bengal were extinguished 
for ever. 

Before the revolt of the Moguls had been 
suppressed, Akhar*s presence was demanded 
in the Puiijaub, to suppress the revolt and 
invasion of his brother, Mirza Hakeem, the 
governor of Cabiil. Hakeem was defeated, 
sought an asylum in the mountains, soon after 
submitted, was generously restored to hie 
former government, and is not found after 
this in collision w'ith his brother and sove* 
reign. On liis return Akhar erected the fort 
of Attock* {ioSl), w hich still stands at the 
principal ferry of the Indus, and marks the 
spot at which Alexander the Great and 
several otlicr conquerors of India crossed tliat 
river; and two years after he caused the fort 
of Allahabad to be built at the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges. The ten years in¬ 
cluded bet\veen 1580 and 1580 w-ere distin¬ 
guished by a series of very important cam¬ 
paigns. The Affghana made an irruption, 
and intercepted all comnaunication between 
Oabui and India, and were repelled. Gnjerat, 
which liad made a noble effort for its inde¬ 
pendence, "was subdued, and re-annexed. 
Bengal, which had revolted from Suit an 
Adili before the return of Hoomayoon, and 
had remained under different Aflgiian kings 
till now, was entirely conquered. In the 
year 1585 his brother Mirza died, and he oc¬ 
cupied his possessions. During these transac- ^ 
tions ]\Iirza Solyman had been driven hy the 
Uzbecks out of Baclakslian, and the success of 
the invaders, in all probability, imposed the 
necessity of the journey which Akhar made 
shortly after into Cabul. In consequence of 
Jus approach, or rather perhaps of the cou- 

* Altock aigaiiies the baj'rier, for according to the 
superstitious notions of the IliiidooSj. it vva3 hold unlawful 
for them to cross that river. 


qiieroTB being satiafied with being left in the 
undisturbed possession of the recent acquisi¬ 
tions, the peace remained unbroken. 

These events having brought the emperor 
close to the northern range of inonntains,—a 
great portion of which w as comprised witliin 
Ilia dominions, but which gave a merely 
nominal allegiance,—he was induced to vin¬ 
dicate his claims and also to extend his sway. 
The wars in which he thus became involved 
were attended with greater difficulties than 
any which lie had hitherto undertaken. The 
first of those w^as the conquest of Cashmere. 
A description of this enchanting province, 
and of its early history, has been given in an 
earlier part of this history.* It had been held 
by a long succession of Hindoo princes dow n 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century ; it 
then fell under the domination of a Moham¬ 
medan adventurer, and was held by kings of 
that religion to its conquest by Akbaj^, wdio 
subdued it, and annexed it to his Indian em¬ 
pire in 1586. The fame of its transcendental 
beauties induced him to pay it a visit. This 
he repeated once only, but It became tlie 
favourite summer retreat of the succeeding 
emperors ; and still enjoys, un dimini shed, its 
well-merited celebrity. 

His next "war w'aa wdth a fanatical tribe, 
the R.osheuiaa,| who resided in the moun¬ 
tain district bordering on tbe Khyber Pass. 
An imposter named Bayazid had, by the as¬ 
sumption of the cliaracter of a prophet, ac¬ 
quired great influence over them. He had 
succeeded in destroying their faith in the 
Koran, and bad tanglit them that nothing 
existed but God; that he filled all space, and 
w^as the substance of all forms. God/’ said 
he, “remains concealed in the human nature 
like salt in w^ater, or grain in the plant; he is 
the same In all Jiis creatures, and the Lord 
of all; since iiotliing existed but God, wdiat 
meaning was to be assigned to such teiius as 
right and wTong, good and bad, excepting 
that every man should implieitly obey his 
religious instructor ? Behold now'/* he added, 
“ I am both your god and your prophet, 
there is therefore nothing wdiicb yon can do 
so meritorious as to obey my commands. If 
you i'ulfil them, 1 will restore yon after death 
to the forms of men ; if not, you shall be de¬ 
graded to the forms of bogs and Lears, and 
those who obstinately oppose shall be utterly 
annihilated/’ He totally denied the doctrlue.'i 

* Page 105. 

t See Br. Lcydea'a accomit of the RoshcLian sett, 
jislaiia vol. si. The doctor professes to 

liave gkaacd his iu format ion fromiht^ 
in the AlTghan language, and from the celebrated Persian 
work Prom the epithet Jlas/ian, 

or the luminous, his followers derived the appeiJatiou Ro- 
ahenian, imiinaiu 
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of a future state, and directed Ids perfect 
disciples to indulge their pleasures without 
reserve, and to gratify their inclinations with¬ 
out scruple ; he assured them they had nothing 
to do with ordinances or prohibitions of 
the law ; and that whatever was acquired by 
violence, robbery, or the edge of the scimitar, 
was lawful. As soon as he had thus pre¬ 
pared his followers, he accustomed them to 
the use of arms, and locating himself in the 
mountains, he began to plunder the merchants, 
levied contributions, propagated his doctrines 
extensiv^ely by the sword; and soon thus ex¬ 
tended his swa}^, and struch terror even into 
princes. These successes had assumed a 
serious aspect, and demanded the vigorous 
interposition of the Mogul government. The 
power of the Aifglians, though broken down 
hejond the Indus, was still formidable among 
the fierce and un tract able mountaineers oi 
the north-eastern frontier, who relied on 
their atuhborn independence and the security 
of their alpine homes. The present inhahi- 
taufs of the chain, which, rising west of the 
plain of Peshawiir, connects the most southern 
and lowest range of theHindooKoosh with the 
Sufeid Koh and Salt range, and the Suliman 
Mountains, in their sanguinary and rapacious 
character fairly represent their forefathers. 
Bayazid had such a series of successes, that 
he had the audacity to descend from his 
ravines to meet the royal troops in the plain. 
He w*as defeated with great slaughter, and 
soon after died of fatigue and vexation. 
Faith in his name, and the confidence he had 
inspired, survived him. His hones were ex¬ 
humed, and borne as precious re!ic,s by the Ro- 
sheuiatis at the liead of their marching columns. 
His youngest son, Jelala, some time after 
Ilia death, succeeded to the command, and 
became too formidable to be repressed by the 
resources of Cabiil. The professed object of 
Akbar’s approach to the Indus, and the tem¬ 
porary removal of his court to Lahore, was 
to crush this growing power. Successive 
corps had been sent across the Indus to 
effect that purpose. The command of 
them was entrusted to Zein Khan, the em¬ 
peror's brother-in-law, and to Rajah Bir Bal, 
his prime favourite. From one of the Afiglian 
tribes, unaided by the Roshenians, the im¬ 
perial troops sustained a disastrous defeat in 
the defiles, in the mountains of Swat, sup¬ 
posed to be Karah-Korah and Bilandzei. 
The army was cut to pieces, and one of the 
generals and many of tlie chiefs vrere among 
the slain. With alternating fortunes. Jelala 
maintained the struggle till 1660, when he 
was in sufficient strength to gain possession of 
the city of Ghizni, Having been soon 
after expelled, he made an attempt to recover 


it, but being repulsed and wounded in the 
a^ault, lie was pursued, overtaken, and killed 
in his flight. His followera lOxaintained this 
religious war during the two succeeding reigns 
of Jehanghire I. and Shah Jelmn. The 
Affghan tribes have resisted repeated attacks 
from the Mogul emperors, and from the kings 
of Persia and Cabul, and, though conquered 
by the British in the campaign of 1839 and 
1842, they still retain their turbulent inde¬ 
pendence. 

The lii'osecufion of this war, fierce and 
continuous though it was, did not engross all 
the attention or absorb the resources of 
the enterprising monarch. During the pro¬ 
secution of it he conquered and annexed 
Scinde and Candahar. 

Scinde had passed from the hands of the 
Afighans into the possession of other adven¬ 
turers. Some internal commotions presented 
to Akbar the hope of being able to recover 
that former pravince of the kings of 
Delhi. He accordingly dispatched an army 
from Lahore to penetrate Scinde from the 
north. In this war the Seindiana were aided 
by a band of Portuguese, and two hundred 
natives dressed as Europeans, who are to be, 
therefore, considered as the first sepoys in 
India; and they are also said to have had a 
fort defended by an Arab garrison, the first 
mention, El phi n stone states, that he has ob¬ 
served of these mercenaries, afterwards so 
much esteemed, and so frequently employed. 
Scinde fell in 1592. 

The troubles of the early years of Alcbar's 
reign had enabled the King of Persia to re- 
occupy the province of Candahar, which had 
been treacherously and ungratefully wrested 
from that power by Hoomayoon, The King 
of Persia, >Sbah Abbas, being plagued by the 
attacks of the Uzhecks, against whom he. 
wished to enlist the co-operation of Akbar, 
had neither time nor dieposition to resist his 
attempts upon it. 

The annexation of this latter province com¬ 
pleted the restoration of all the hereditary 
possessions TYhich lay to tlie w-est of the 
Indus; and the conquest of Hi n dost an proper 
was also nearly accomplished. None of AkbaPs 
predecessors had more of it under liis sway. 
The Rajah of Odeypore still raaiutained his 
independence, but all the other Rajpoot chiefs 
had become attached to his throne, and w^erc 
now, in consequence of bis conciliatory policy 
and the cultivation of their interests, firm and 
devoted adherents. 

His next object was the Deccan. Of the 
remote history of this territory, already ph}^- 
sicaUy described,^ little can be said. In the 
traditionary annals of the peninsula, it is re- 
^ P, m. 
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lated tliat Rama, in Ris pxxrsnit of Raven, tlie > 
ruler of Ceylon, v^lio had carried off his xvife 
Biva, had attached it to his^ Idngdom of 
Oude. The ancient geographical division of 
the district, into the Dravira, or Tamil 
coxvntry, Carnata, Telingana, Maharaehta, and 
Orissa, is proved hy the five corresponding 
languages, all derived from a matrix radically 
distinct from the Sanscrit. In Hi25 Mo¬ 
hammed Toghluk completed the conquest of 
the Deccan, hxit did not long retain his hold 
of it. The rajahs of Telingana and Oarnafca 
were the first to re-aasert their independence. 
ThQir success was followed by a general 
revolt, in 1347, and the dynasty of Bahmani 
established, and its independence recognised 
at Delhi, The final dissolxition of this house, 
about 1494, gave rise to the independent Mo¬ 
hammedan states of Eejapore, Ahmednuggnr, 
Golconda, Eahar, and Bei^ar. Of these, the 
two latterj merging into one or other of the 
remainder, became extinct. 

As early as 1586, Akbar espoused the 
cause of Builian, a brother of Mortess^a , 
Ni^am Bhah, the fourth king of Ahmed- 
uaggur, who aspired to the government in 
consequence of the insanity of the king. An 
army" was sent to establish his pretensions. 
It failed to do so, and Biirlmn remained for 
some years a dependent on his imperial 
patron. In 1592, on the death of the im¬ 
becile, Burhan was called to the vacant throne, 
but found the Idngdom plunged in difficulties 
from which he failed to resene it. By his 
death, in 1595, matters'were seriously aggra- I 
vated. There were no fewer than four pre¬ 
tenders to the croxvn, and each supported hy 
an army in the field. To the aid of the 
claimant in possession of the capital an army i 
was dispatched hy the emperor; but before 
it could effect a diversion in his favour, the 
city fell into the hands of Oh and Sultana, 
regent for her infant nephexv, Bahador Xizam 
Shah {1595). This princess was one of the most 
extraordinary women that ever figured on the 
Indian stage. On the approach of the Mogul i 
army, whose designs she reasoned were nut 
confined to the arrangement of the intestine 
xlietractiona of her kingdom, but to its ulti¬ 
mate appropriation, she directed all her 
energies to open the eyes of the neighbouring 
independent states to the approaching gulf 
yawning for their destvixction. Bhe appealed 
to her relative the Rajah of Bejapore; his 
alliance she secured. She then applied her¬ 
self to reconcile the jarring factions which 
weakened her government; she was here, 
also, successful Laying aside their private 
differences, they combined to combat the 
ambitious poxver xxdiicli threatened the ruin 
and extirpation of them alh Xeliaiig, an 


Abyeslniau chief, hastened to her relief, and 
cut his way into the capital through the ranks 
of the besieging army of Moguls. The siege 
W'^as prosecuted xvith a vigour, incited hy the 
approach of the army of Bejapore; re-in forced 
by two of the contending factions, with equal 
energy anxl resolution did the besieged pro¬ 
secute their defences, inspired by the presence 
and example of their royal and unwearied 
heroine, who fearlessly braved the greatest 
daiiger.s. Two mines had been already rnu 
under the defences, xvheu they ivere fortu¬ 
nately tliscovered and rendered xiseless. The 
third was fixed before the besieged could 
undermine it; in the attexnpt to do so the 
party was blown up, and axvide breach made 
in the fortifications. Their destruction dis- 
Jieartened the most manly of the survivors. 
Their faces xvere to the city and their backs 
to the storming party rapidly advancing to 
the breaclu Their terror and despair were 
cIiiiDged, in the twmklmg of an eye, into acl- 
miration anti resolution. The sultana, ar¬ 
rayed in full armour, with her veil thrown 
over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
sprang to the front. The Moguls stood ap¬ 
palled hy the suddeii apparition. Their first 
assaxilt was checked, and the unequal fight 
maintained till a well-armed host rushed to 
her as si stance from every quarter. The con¬ 
test was SIX stained fiercely ou both sides, tiU 
evening at length separated the combatants, 
leaving the victory to the gallant heroine. 
The victory brought no respite, the morning's 
dawn beheld the breach repaired and the 
bulwark stronger than ever, A peace en¬ 
sued, hut not until, say the traditions of the 
Deccan, her shot having been expended, she 
had loaded her gnus, successively, with copper, 
with silver, and xv it lx gold coin, and, as a last 
resource, had begun to fire away her jewels. 
By the treaty which ix-as then made, 1596, 
the King of AImiednnggnr surrendered to the 
emperor his claim on Berar, of xvhich lie had 
made a recent conquest. 

This peace was not of long continnance, 
and the affairs of Ahm&dnuggnr were in a 
more complicated state than ever. The bond 
of union, so skilfully completed by the 
sultana was soon severed, Bhe herself xvas 
assassin at e d, the c apUal c apture d by A kb ar, and 
the young king sent a prisoner to the hill fort 
1 of Gwalior. These events, though important 
in their consequences, did not secure the 
1 submission of tlie entire kingdom; another 
prince was placed ou the throne, and its siih- 
jxigatioii w^as not effected till the suhsequent 
reign of Shah Jehan, in 1637. 

Previously to the taking of Aliniednxiggur, 
the kingdom of Oamieish xvas incorporated 
xvith the empire of Delhi, 
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The remainder of the days of Akbar were 
embittered, and it is said shortened, by do¬ 
mestic troubles,* Both bis sons were addicted 
to excesses of temper and habits, ^ybiGh afflicted 
the old king. The younger died of intoxica¬ 
tion. Hie other son and aucceseor, Selim, was 
cruel, a wine drinker, and had more than 
once rebelled against his indulgent parent, and 
was jealous of his own son, Khosrow. They 
were apparently reconciled before his death, 
\\'hicii took place in 160o, after a reign of fifty- 
one years and some months. Of this great 
prince, it may he fairly pronounced that he 
was the most powerful, the wieeet, and pro¬ 
bably the most virtuous of the distinguislied 
princely race from which he sprang. The 
summary here given of his glorious career, 
though stripped of much that is valuable, sup¬ 
plies all the leading and important events 
of his life, and must be read with peculiar 
interest now tlmt his feeble descendants have 
fallen, from tlieir long-totteiing throne, and 
the last crowned prince of the Mogul line, 
after a well-organiEed attempt to recover his 
independence, is doomed for the remainder of 
his days to expatriation, 

&^ome years ago, m or about 1844, the at¬ 
tention of the virtuosi was called to the sale 
of some valuable Indian curiosities, which had 
been stored in the East India Export Dock, 
and left in undisturbed neglect for a period 
of four years. The origin of these exquisite 
marbles was then a subject of dispute, Mr, 
Laing, who had imported them, had departed 
thifl life a very short time previously, and 
there came no one forward to disclose their 
1 1 istoiy, One re po rt stated tha t tli esc h eauti- 
ful w^orks of art formed the finest parts of that 
glorious monumental edifice, the Taj Mahal,]’ 
which stand a in all its original integrity, 
about three miles from the fortress of Agra, 
This was an unjust imputation against the 
East India Company, who, far from acting 
with the vandal cupidity insinuated, and far 
ibom spoliating this remai'kable specimen of 
Mohammedan architecture, had placed a 

♦ ColooelTodj oa tlieauthority of the Booadi records,— 
which, ho asBcrts, are iveii worthy of helief,-^flaj3 that a 
desire to be rid of the Rajati Maun Singh of Jeypore, to 
whom he was so much indebted, and wbora he did not 
dare openly attack, ladaccd Akbar to prepare a maajm 
(intojieating eonfeetbn), part of whieh he poisoned, but 
presenting by mistake the innoenons part to the rajah, be 
took tJia other himself, and thus perished in his own 
snare. Bfaun Singh's offence was, that he seconded the 
pretcoBiona of hia nephew*, Khosrow*, The old writers of 
the west attribute the death of this monai'ch to a similar 
cauaOp—T od*s vf Rsjimtmm. 

t For its history, see page 94. 


guard on constant duty to protect it, and had 
recently expended a lac and a half of rujieea 
in restoring those portions that had been in¬ 
jured by time, and the more active band of the 
pillager. Another report had it, tliat they 
belonged to the palace of Akbar Khan at 
Cabul, and liad been saved from destruction 
when, as was stated, the outraged soldiery 
were demolisbiug that residence in revenge 
for the treacherous murder of Sir William 
BI'Naghten, But the facts of the case \vere,t!iey 
had belonged to the fiumptiious palace which 
Akbar the Great had erected at Agra, after 
he had transferred the seat of government 
from Delhi thither, and formed the linings of 
the great hall of audience (Dewan Khan eh 
A um). Thi s chambe r was bea lit i fully ador u ed 
witli arabesques and other devices cut 
about one-eighth of an inch deep into the 
marble; the interstices being filled in with 
coloured Btones of every hue and shade, so as 
to imitate, with equal fidelity and splendour, 
the flowers, fruits, leaves, and other objects 
comprised in the design.^ In consequence 
of the state of decay in wliich this chamber 
was,—the marbles threatening to detach them¬ 
selves from the walls, and to be shivered by 
the fall,—Lord Al^illiam Bentinck thought it 
advisable to remove those exquisite orna- 
mentatioua. They tvere, instead of being 
remitted to enricli our stores of art, sold by 
auction, and the decorative portions of the 
zenana (the women's apartment), togethei* 
with the elegant pierced windows, carved or 
moulded into every geometrical form that 
the ingenuity of the artist could devise, were 
piircbased by the late Mr. James Mhllkm 
Laing, who held a high civil office in the 
district of Agra, By this gentleman they 
were packed up in cases, and transmitted, at 
considerable expense, to England, aud even¬ 
tually brought under the hammer. Tliey 
were successively knocked dou*!! to the 
highest bidder, fell into private Lands, and 
were diepereed,never to be reunited, tbus frus¬ 
trating any plans which BIr. Lniug might have 
entertained of reproducing in England the 
architectural wonders of the Mogul eni- 
pire.| 

* If the authority of the Portuguese Jesuit, Catrou, 
cau be relied upon, the native architects of Akbur^s reign 
were fiiraished with designs for the mteraal decoratioiis 
of his palace hy Italian artists ; and this seems to be cor¬ 
roborated by the fact, that the works of that period far 
excel in the fertility and abundance of i^Ictorial and 
artistic geaius. 

t These interestiag particulars the nutlior has gleaned 
from that valuable aerial, the Askiie JournaL vol ii. 
p, S3, 3rd Series. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


THE REIGN OF JEHANGHlRR 


On: tRft lOtli of Octoiler, 1605, Selim^the son 
of Akbar^ ascended tke vacant throne, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 

The materials which supply the following 
sketch of his reign, are drawn principally 
from his Autohiography, translated by Price, 
and Gladwin*s Hutovi/ of HindoUan, with oc¬ 
casional references to Elphiiistone's India —a 
work in which tlie student of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan periods of that history will find 
much to interest and instruct; and from va¬ 
rious other works in which special or incidental 
particulars illustrative of the period are given. 

The empire was at this time divided into 
fifteen $uhali&^ or provinces: vis. Allahabad, 
Agra, Dude, Ajmeer, Gujerat, Bahar, Ben¬ 
gal, Delhi, Cahill, Lahore, iilooltan, Halwa, 
Berar, Candeish, and Ahmednnggniv There 
presided over each a governor or viceroy 
(scpa7i uUar)^ who was invested with su¬ 
preme executive powers, military and civil. 
Therefore the revenue officers, the army and 
militia, and police, and courts of justice, were 
under his control, subject to the instructions 
of the king alone, 

Belim assumed tho title of Jelianghire, the 
Woxdd-subduing Emperor, and ordered the 
following pompous legend to be inscribed on 
the coin of his realm, the new issue of which, 
together with the euhstitution of the name in 
the form of public prayer, were the initiative 
acts of the emperors of Delhi ^“ Struck at 
Agra, hy Khosrow, the safeguard of the 
world, the sovereign Bplendour of the faith, 
Jehanghire, son of the imperial Akhar/’ 

Of the splendour of that power, now 
shattered and degraded, some idea may he 
formed by the extravagant magnificence rvitb 
which the coronation ceremonials were per- i 
formed. The jew^els of the throne alone were j 
estimated at one hundred and fifty millions , 
sterling, and four tons of gold were employed ) 
in the worlananship of it. The legs and body ^ 
were loaded with seven hundred weight of | 
ambergris, so tliat wherever the throne— ! 
which was so constructed that it might he I 
taken to pieces—was removed, no further 
perfumes were necessary. The peaids and 
rubies, with iivhich the croxvn was clustered, 
were worth two millions and seventy thousand 
pounds ; and the space which surrounded 
the throne was covered witli the moat costly 
brocades and gold-embroidered carpets. 

Censors of gold and silver were disposed in 
different directions, from which was emitted 
the delicious perfume of burning odoriferoua I 


■ drugs. Three thousand camphorated wax- 
lights, three cubits in length, in hranclies of 
gold and silver, scented with ambergris, illu¬ 
minated the scene from night till morning; 
a number of beautiful blooming youths, clad ia 
dresses of the most costly inaterials, woven in 
silk and gold, with 2 ones and amulets spark¬ 
ling with the lustre of the diamond, the 
emerald, the sapphire, and the ruby, rank 
after J ank, nud in respectful attitude, awaited 
the imperial commands ; and to crown all, the 
ameers of the em23ire, from the captain of 
four h un dre d to the com maud e r of five 
thousand horse, covered from head to foot in 
gold and jewels, in brilliant arra}^ encircled 
tlie throne, awaiting the commands of their 
sovereign. Tlie tout e7isemhi€ furnishing an 
example of imperial magnificence seldom 
paralleled, as the gi-eat Mogul truly says, in 
this stage of earthly existence. 

Among the salutary ordinances, xvhich 
were proclaimed at the commencement of hia 
reign, the manufacture or sale of wine, or any 
other description of intoxicating beverage, 
was strictly prohibited. I undertook,*' ho 
says, *Ho institute this regulation, although 
it is sufficiently notorious that I have myself 
the strongest inclmation for wine, in whicli, 
from the age of sixteen, I have liberally in¬ 
dulged.^' * The remarks and reflections 
which follow are of so singular a character, 
that their insertion may not he deemed im¬ 
pertinent. 

*"And in very truth, encompassed as I 
was wdth youthful associates of congenial 
minds, breathing the air of a delicious climate, 
ranging through lofty and splendid saloons, 
every part pf which was decorated w'ith all the 
graces of painting and eculptiire, and the 
floors bespread with the richest carixets of 
silk and gold, would it not have been a 
species of folly to have rejected the aid of an 
exhilarating cordial,—and what cordial can 
surpass the juice of the grape ? \Yith some 
aelmowlcdgcd beneficial effects, it must, 
however, be confessed, that these indulgences 
to excess must expose a man's infirmities, 
prostrate Ins constitutional vigour, and 
awaken false desires, such being the most 
injurious properties belong in g to the best of 
stimulants. For myself, I cannot but ac¬ 
knowledge that such 'was the excess totvbich 
I had carried my indulgence, that my usual 
daily allowance extended to tw^euty quarts. 
So far, indeed, Wcas this baneful propensity 

* M£moi7‘s of Jehm^Urei p. 6. 
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carried, tliat were I but an horn T.vitbexit ray 1 
beYerage, ray Imnds began to shake, and I 
was imable to sit at rest/’ The growth of 
this morbid propensity at length alarmed 
him, and he gradually reduced his supply to 
one fourth. After ascending the throne, and 
when the affairs of the state demanded his at¬ 
tention, he never exceeded his five cups on any 
occasion; and hoped to be able, eventnally, 
as did his grandfather Hoorn ay oon, to abstain 
totally from its use* 

The recorded -wealth of the sovereign 
was immense. Jebanghire asserts that, 
of the paraphernalia and regalia for state 
pageants, accumulated by his father, whether 
in treasure or splendid furniture, the invin¬ 
cible Tamerlane—wlio had subdued the world, 
and from whom his father was eighth in 
descent—did not possess one-tenth; and that 
on his wishing to ascertain the amount de¬ 
posited in the treasury at Agra, he had four 
hundred pair of scales at work day and night 
weighing gold and jewels only, and at the 
expiration of five months, the task w^as far 
from being completed, and never was. The 
cause is not stated. An inventory ba? been 
published of the treasure in jew^els, bullion, 
coin, and other property belonging to Akbar 
at the time of his death, in which it is re¬ 
corded that there were eight large vaults 
filled with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
the value of which was inestimable. Of a 
species of coin struck by Akbar, and called 
his rupees, there were 199,173,333 crowns 
=£o0,000,000. In jewels, 30,026,026 
cro-ums ; statues of gold of divers creatures, 
9,503,370 crowns ; gold plate, dishes, cups, 
and household stuffs, 5,866,895 crowns; 
porcelain and other earthen vessels, 1,255,873 
crowns; brocades, gold and silver stuffs, silks 
and muslins, 7,654,989 crowns; tents, hang¬ 
ings, and tapestries, 4,962,722 crotvns; 
twenty-four thousand manuscripts, richly 
bound, 3,231,865; artillery and ammunition, 
4,287,985 crowns; small arms, swords, buck¬ 
lers, pikes, bows and arrows, ifcc., 3,777,752 
crowns; saddles, bridles, and other gold and 
silver accoutrements, 1,262,824 crowms; 
w'oollen cloths, 251,626 crowns; brass and 
copper utensils, 25,612 crowns: making a 
total, coin included, of 274,113,793 crowns, 
or £68,528,448 sterling.* 

The follies in which he indulged during 
the lifetime of hia father, and the crimes 
with which he was stained, did not encourage 
the hopes of the measures he pursued as 
king. His first ordinance, though a very 
primitive one, -was the cause of much self- 
gratulation. To the battlcmeuts of the royal 

* See Maaddsloe’s Travels; Harrises Voyages^ vol. lii. 
y. 763. 
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tower of his palace, Ms own apartment, he had 
attached a gold chain—which he named the 
chain of justice—which extended to the J umna, 
with eighty small bells appended, in order, 
when any injustice were done by a magis¬ 
trate, the injured party might, by the use of 
this medium, communicate directly and un¬ 
observed with his sovereign ; he also re¬ 
mitted some of the taxes which pressed 
heavily on his poorer subjects; provided for 
the protection of property and the re-peopling 
of devastated districts; rendered travelling 
more secure; saved merchants from the an¬ 
noyance of having their bales opened without 
their consent; quartering troops on the in¬ 
habitants Avaa forbidden. No person was to 
suffer, for any offence, the loss of nose or 
ears ; the lords were prohibited from infring¬ 
ing on the lauds of the commons, or from 
exercising authority beyond the con dues of 
their own estates; hospitals, infirmaries, and 
competent medical aid were provided for the 
necessitous at the public expense. A decree 
was issued confirming the dignitaries and 
feudatories of Ids father's government in all 
that they enjoyed during bis life, and all 
grades of public officers w^ere advanced a 
step, A general pardon and eulargement of 
prisoners were granted, and tlie number of 
persons benefited by this indiscriminate boon 
may be surmised, when, wdtbin tlm limits of 
I Hindostan, there %vere not less than two 
thousand four hundred forts of name and 
competent strength, and that from one of 
these, Grwalior, seven thousand prisoners 
were liberated. 

He found the kingdom—so much of it as 
lay on the north side of the Nerbuddah—^in a 
state of profound tranquillity; but the com¬ 
motions in Bengal had not been suppressed 
by the late sovereign, and the independent 
party in tbe kingdom of Abmednuggur, 
though their capital was in the bands of the 
foreigner, were daily increasing in strength, 
and preparing for its recovery. 

Though thus devoting bis time to the 
civil administration, his ambition for conquest 
was not extinguished. He inherited the 
aggrandizing propensities of his Jincage; and, 
like his father, always cherished a longing 
desire for the recovery of tlie inheritance of 
his ancestors. He contemplated the com¬ 
pletion of Akbar's designs on the Deccan, 
but was restrained by those measures just 
named, and by a stronger motive still,—what 
be deemed the impolicy of leaving India un¬ 
furnished with troops to the discretion of any 
son. A11 his tim e, a Ithougli h e hyp ocri tic ally, 
in his JMemoirs, professes the strongeat^ affec¬ 
tion for his son Khosrow, he entertained 
against him the most virulent jealousy, and 
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none of those feelings of liostility were miti- 
gatedj which he displayed in the lifetime of 
die late kingj which had driven the mother of 
the young prince to suicide, and which, at 
the bedside of his dying father, he had pro¬ 
mised to repudiate. Having achieved the 
conquest of the Deccan, a feat of which he 
assured himselfj it was his intent to conduct 
his triumphant legions into Samarcaud. Some 
changes in the latter province now challenged 
his attention ; yet he thought the prosecution 
of the wai' Avith the Ran a of Odeypore of 
greater iiuportancej and accordingly sent 
there an army under the command of a 
younger son, ParveiSj accompanied hy some 
officers of great trust and experience. 
Shortly after he had reached the scene of 
action^ but not before he had effected an 
arrangement Avith the rana, he w-aa recalled, 
in consequence of the rebellion of his elder 
brother Khosrow. That young prince, though 
undei' surveillance, Avas no doubt in communi¬ 
cation with his adlierents. His maternal 
uncle was one of the most powerful men. in 
the empire, was ruler of Bengal, and liatl, in 
the previous reign, actively espoused tize | 
cause of his nephew. In March, 1606, at , 
midnight, Jehanghire Avas roused from his 
slumbers, and informed that his son had fled 
toAA'Qrds Delhi, Avith the intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to the Piinjaub, In a /cay hours his 
favourite commander, Ameer Ool Omhra, vras 
sent in pursuit, with instructions that should 
matters verge to extremities, he Avaa not to 
fail in the application of the resources placed 
at his disposal j for in the concerns of sove¬ 
reign power there is neither child nor Idm 
The alien Avho exerts himself in the cause of 
loyalty, is AA^orth more than a thousand sons , 
or kindred/'* With all the troops AAdiom he 
could muster, aa'cII provided, he folloAA’ed, 
first giving to his ministers commands 
that they should foiuvard the intelligence to 
the ameers on the frontiers, and require their 
immediate presence under the imperial stan ¬ 
dard. A body of three himdred horse, 
AA^hom KhosroAv met on the road to Delhi, 
joined him. He hastened to Delhi, and AA-hen 
he reached the Punjauh his force amounted 
to thirty thousand horsemen. His folloAvers 
w^ere maintained by the plunder of the dis¬ 
tricts through Avhich he pursued his way. | 
The father w'as hurrying abug the same line 
of inarch, with upwards of ten thousand 
soldiers, mounted on the fleetest steeds and 
swiftest camels of the royal stables. 

A curioAis anecdote is related by the king, 
illustrative of the credulity of the man, and 
which adds another to the many of the ex¬ 
traordinary historical instances of marvellous 

* AjdoS'i&^mj>kica^ of p. 66. 


coincidences. It is thus related in his oAvn 
words :—I had mounted my horse, and had 
not proceeded far on my march, when a man 
came to me who could not have posaessed 
any knowledge of my person, and I de¬ 
manded his name; he replied Murad Khaajah, 

* Miu^ad the Auspicious.' ^ Heaven he praised!' 
said I, ^my Avishes shall be attained.' A 
little further on, and not far from the tomb of 
the emperor Baber, we met another man, 
driving before him an ass loaded AAUth fire¬ 
wood, and having a bundle of brambles on his 
oAvn back. I put the same question to In in, 

‘ and he told me, to my great delight, that his 
name was Dowlut the Auspicious. I then 
observed to my attendants, how encouraging 
it would be if the third person we met Avaa 
Saadet (felix) the Auspicious. What, then, 
must have been the surprise when, proceeding 
a little further on, we observed a small hoy on 
the bank of a rivulet watching a cow grazing. 

I A^entured to ask him hia name; lus ansAver 
AA^as, ^My name is Saadet the Propitious/ A 
clamour of exultation arose among my atten¬ 
dants, and Avith feelings of equal gratifieatiou 
and satisfaction, I, from that moment, deter¬ 
mined that, iu conformity with these three 
' aiispicions' prognostications, all the affairs of 
my government should he classed under three 
heads, and called ^ the three omens.* ” 

KhosroAA’ bad got possession of the tOAvn of 
Lahore, which had been surrendered into his 
hands, aiidAvaa heaiegiug the citadel, when the 
approach of his father was announced to liim, 
his advanced gnarcl aaus actually at imnd. 
These AA^ere charged by the rebels, com¬ 
manded by four of Khosrow*B principal 
generals. The royalists AA^ere Auctorioue ; two 
of the rebel generals fell into their bands, and 
one thousand prisoners. These, by the king's 
direct ordere, AA^ere condemned to A^arious 
punishments, some to be flayed alive, some to 
carry wooden yokes around their necks, 
others to be drawn through the river, and the 
remainder to bo trampled under foot hy the 
elephants. 

KhosroAv and his forces were not dismayed 
hy this defeat ; they prepared at night Avith 
one hundred and tweh^^e thousand horse to 
attack the imperial camp. With this resolve 
they abandoned the siege of Lahore. In- 
I telligeuce reached Jehanghire at Sultanpore, 

I that the armies w^ere acUially engaged. Witli 
his body of ten thousand horse be hastened 
to the scene of action. On reaching Gun- 
dAA-al, he was reinforced by twenty thousand 
horse and fifty thousand camel-mounted 
matchlock-men, all of Avhom were forwarded to 
the support of Sheik Fered, the commander, 
who Avas engaged. The royalists commenced 
the attack. KIiostoav's army, his father state s. 
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amoimted on that clay to two Mindred tliou- 
saud, of whom thirty thoosnBd f^ll on the 
field of hattle^ and the remainder fled in dis¬ 
may. Khosrow^ having dismounted from his 
horse, had entered a litter, in the hope of 
escaping in the confusion of the pursuit; hut 
being enirounded by the victors, he snr- 
rendered himself. Thus ended this decisive 
battle.* That same night Kliosrow was 
conveyed to the presence of his father, while 
the latter was discussing the probable issue of 
the engagement.]- The same day the victorious 
monarch entered the city of Lahore. The 
king relates, that the treasures of ICliosrow, 
amounting in value to eighteen million 
pounds English money, fell into the hands of 
some person who was never discovered. 
Khosrow was placed in strict custody, and on 
his tmfortiinate adherents were inflicted the 
most excruciating tortures- “ Seated in the 
pavilion/' he states, having directed a 
number of sharp stakes to be set up in the 
bed of the river, I caused the seven hundred 
traitors, who had conspired -with Khosrow 
against my authority, to be impaled alive 
upon them. Thau this,'' he coolly continues, 
“ there cannot exist a moro excruciating 
punishtnent; since the wretches exposed fre¬ 
quently linger a long time in the most agonis¬ 
ing torture, before the hand of death relieves 
them; and the spectacle of such friglitful 
agony most if anything can, operate as a due 
example, to deter others from similar acts of 
perfidy and treason towards their benefac¬ 
tors/’| Nearly a year after these events he 
returned to Agra. 

Prince Parveis, who had been recalled 
from Odeypore, had not time to reach Agra, 
the command of w])ich nras to he intrusted to 
him during his father's absence, before the 
rebellion was crushed, and he wns now com¬ 
manded to divert his course to Lahore. 

The Jaghiredara of the provinces of Ferah 
and Sics tan, led on by the governor of Herat 
on the part of Shah Abbas, King of Persia, 
thinking the death of Althar, and Kliosrow's 
rebellion, a favourable opportmiity, laid siege 
to the fortress of Caudahar, They were re¬ 
sisted w ith such d e teimi u ed brave ry, that 
they were compelled to abandon the enter- 

* Mcnioija, p. S8. 

t Tlie particulars, as given m the text, ate taken ftom 
Ike king's Memoirs. Elphidstone, relying on the narra¬ 
tive by Gladwin, who does not supply his authoriticg, gives 
A far Afferent version of Ike capture of the young prince. 
He says, "he was totally defeated, and, having fled in the 
direction of Cabid, he was run aground in a boat, as he 
was passiuEj the Hydaspes (Chenab), and was sefssed, aad 
brought in chains before his father.” See Elphinstone, 
vol. ii. p, 349 j Gladwin’s Jlktor^ vol. i. 

p. 9, 

t Nemoirs, p. 87* 


prise, and their master repudiated the abortive 
attempt. 

An insurrection at Nagore waa crushed, 
and a garrison stationed in Ajmeer. Kulmac, 
who had been for some time in rebellion, made 
his submission, and was received into favour, 
The emperor, iu 1606, made a hunting excur¬ 
sion into the Puujaub, leaving Khosrow at 
Lahore, under charge of one of his conflden- 
tial chiefs, Asof Khan. The snltan had his 
younger sou Khoriim declared his heir; and 
it was commanded that in all grants and 
patents he should be recognised heir-ap¬ 
parent. 

In the following year (1607) a revolt of 
the Affghans called for the emperor’s presence 
in Cabnl; and whilst here he sent for his son 
Sultan Khosrow, and showed him some acts 
of kindness. This resuscitation of paternal 
affection was soon repressed by the detection 
of a conspiracy, which had for its objects the 
release of the young king, and the assassina¬ 
tion of his father. 

Cabnl liaving been restored to order, 
Jehanghire next directed his Eirms against 
Gujeraf and the Deccan, in which insurrec¬ 
tions still raged. Having flrat returned to 
Agra, he thence marched on Delhi. Mohabat 
Khan was sent against the Eana of Odey¬ 
pore, and Khan Khanaii in command of the 
army to the Deccan. These operations not 
having been conducted successfully by either, 
the former was sueceeded by Abdullah Khan, 
and the latter by Sultan Parveis. Shortly 
after his arrival at the seat of war Abdullah 
Khan obtained a considerable victory over 
the ran a, and hloelraded him in the passes of 
the mountains. 

At this period Koteb, a man of low origin, 
pretCDdiag that he was the Snltan Khosrow 
escaped from prison, collected such a body of 
adherents, that he was enabled to seize the 
town of Patna. In an engagement, on the 
hanks of the river Pimpnn, on w^hieh he 
ventured, after a shadow of resiatance, ]i© 
fled, closely pursued, to Patna, had not time 
to close the gates, and fell into the hands of 
Afznl Khan, Tvho put him. to death. 

The campaign in the Deccan was a succes¬ 
sion of disasters. Neglecting to Jay in sup¬ 
plies, the imperial army w^as exposed to all 
the hardships of famine. Tlie capital of the 
kingdom, Ahmednuggur, in the possession of 
the kloguls, since it fell into the hands of 
Akbar, was lost, a dishonourable peace con¬ 
cluded, and the anny forced to retreat, greatly 
displeased with the conduct of their com¬ 
mander. He w^as consequently recalled, and 
on his arrival at court met with a very cool 
reception. 

In 1611 Cabnl was again the scene of a 
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formidable insurrection, headed by Alidad, 
an A%han, An ineffectual atteinpt, which 
was repulaed with great slaughter, was made 
to surprise the city. 

What by some of his historians is called 
the most important event of liis life took 
place in this the sixth year of bis reigii. It 
certainly iuflueuced all the after events of his 
career. This was his marriage with hfour 
Jehan.^ A very roraantic tale is told of lier 
birth, abandonment, and being, Moses-like, 
entrusted by her generous preserver to the 
cares of her mother; how by his generosity 
they emerged from privacy and obscurity, 
till at length, through the magic influence of 
their paragon of a daughter, they found them¬ 
selves her compauiona in the regulation of 
the greatest as well as the richest then exist¬ 
ing empire. Her personal charms were un¬ 
rivalled; her mental powers of the highest 
order: indeed, it is said that one^ of those 
attractions w'hieh captivated her royal spouse 
was her facility of composing extempore 
verses, The magnihcence of the emperor’s 
court was increased by her taste, and the 
expense diminished hy her good arrange¬ 
ments/’ f And to her is attributed the 
invention of “ attar of roses,” In becoming 
the bride of Jehanghirc it is also added she 
had for her husband the murderer of her first. 
Her ascendancy was soon felt. Her father 
was made j^rime-minister, her brother made 
steivard of the household. All affairs of 
state were entrusted to her management, She 
sat behind an open lattice whilst many of the 
nobility paid her obeisance, and the coin was 
issued in her name. She w-as in every respect 
the absolute monarch of the empire. Her 
influence was exemplified in the conduct of 
the emperor. Though retaining some of his 
old vices, he was never after guilty of such 
monstrous outrages as before. 

In 1G12 the Afghans of Bengal were de¬ 
feated, with the loss of their leader, Osman. 
This chief had been for several years a 
troublesome foe. On his death all his ad* 
he rents submitted. 

About this time a treaty was concluded 
with the Portuguese, The envoy brought 
back with him all the curiosities he could 
procm'Cj among them several curious birds 
and beasts, aud amongst them Jehanghire 
describes a turkey cock as a bird that he had 
never before seen. 

The protracted war in the Beecan at length 
decided Jehangliire on making one w’ell 
organhsed effort. In order to understand the 
state of affairs, it is necessary to recapitulate 

* “The light of the worldi” ako Nour Mahal, “the 
light of the harem 
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the events of some years previou,dy. After 
the taking of Ahniednuggnr, and the death 
of Chand Sultana, the Abyssinian, Malik 
Amber, whose heroic exploit in cutting bis 
way til rough the besieging army has been 
notieed, founded a new city on the site 
of the present Aiirungabad, and through 
several vicissitudes sustained the waver¬ 
ing fortunes of Yizam Shah. . He proved 
himself an able financier, and as such is re¬ 
membered still in tbe Deccan, By him the 
Moguls were repeatedly defeated, A limed- 
nuggur recovered, and Khan Khaimu obliged 
to fall back on Eerbampore. On the disgrace 
of this general he w'aa succeeded in the com¬ 
mand by Kban Jehan, 

Abdullah Khan, viceroy of Gujerat, was 
directed to penetrate into the Deccan from 
that province, while Sultan Parveis and Kban 
Jeban Lodi, reinforced by Eajali Man Singh, 
were to advance from Candeish and Berar. 
Though this series of military o 2 :>erations w’as 
ably planned, it was entirely frustrated by the 
imprudence of Abdullah, He ill-advisedly 
advanced before tbe appointed time for the 
arrival of the other armies with whom lie 
was to co-operate. His able adversary did 
not overlook the mistake. The proximity of 
the ports possessed by the Europeans enabled 
him to command a superior train of artillery, 
and they also afforded him a rallying point 
on which he could fall back and recruit his 
armv. His tactics, while they enabled him 
to cut off the enemy's supplies, and to harass 
them on their march, afforded them no oppor¬ 
tunity of coming to a pitched battle. The 
hloguls were in constant apprehension, and 
in continual disorder and fear, and were at 
length reduced to such straits, that they were 
obliged to resolve on retreat. The conse¬ 
quences ma}^ he easily foreseen. D ith a 
great loss of troops he reached tJm hills and 
jungles of Eaglana. Thence his progress to 
Gujerat was unmolested. When he was fall¬ 
ing back his colleagues were advancing. Tlie 
disasters of the army on whose aid they relied, 
together with the confidence of their foes, 
flushed with recent victorieB, made them con¬ 
sider it the most prudent course to abaudon 
the campaign, and fall back on Berhampore. 

Fortune was more favourable elsewhere. 
Tbe emperor had sent Mb son Bultan Khoriim 
to command against the Rana of Odeypore, 
As soon as he arrived at his destination he 
began to pursue active and skilful measures; 
be dispatched foraging parties, which soon 
laid waste the most fertile districts, and drove 
the detached troops before them into the 
mountains, and reduced him to such extre¬ 
mities, that he sought earnestly for peace. 
This was granted in a liberal spirit; and the 
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moment tliat Uana Araeer BingK liail ten¬ 
dered Ills liomage, witL a stroke of policy 
worthy of his grandfather Akbar, the prince, 
laying bold of both his handSj lifted him up^ and 
embraced him, and entered into familiar con- 
versatioB. Alt tlie lands conrpieved from him 
during the last sixty year's were restored. 
The advantages secured by this conquest are 
thus catalogued hy Jehangbire himself in his 
lilemoirs ; It was agreed to put my lieu¬ 
tenants in possess 1011 of the best and most 
flourishing parts of the country, ami, among 
others, of the city and town of J?uttun, ede- 
hrated for the manufacture of its cloth of 
gold, such as is not to he met with elsewhere 
i n al H ndi a* A lunednuggiir, th e form er eapi tal, 
was also ceded, Khanapore, a district which 
for verdure of landscape and deliciousness of 
climate is unequalled, and the province of 
Berar, a month^s journey in compass, and for 
its numerous and flourishing population, equal 
to any in. India. Ail these were now trans¬ 
ferred to my sovereign authority, together 
with a train of elepliants, four hundred in 
number, of the highest value for size and 
courage. These were furnished with capa¬ 
risons, chains, neck-fastenings, and bells, all 
of gold,-^ (fee. The success of his favourite 
son was hailed by his delighted father with 
every demonstration of aflection; lie was 
henceforth looked upon as the successor to the 
throne, and Iiis hopes in that quarter seemed 
the more probable, as he had recently married 
the niece of Nour Mahab Having received 
the name Shah Jehan, w ith wddcli he after¬ 
wards ruled, that designation shall he em¬ 
ployed in all future mention of him* 

These evente terminated in the year 1G14, 
In the year following Ghoorka was annexed, 
and the Portuguese, who in 1613 had violated 
the treaty into which they had recently en¬ 
tered by seizing some merchant ships near 
the port of Surat, and making several Mus¬ 
sulmans prisoners, attempted to seize the 
castle of Bur at, and ^vere repulsed by the 
English p who resided there under the empe¬ 
ror's protection. The English, with their 
fireworks, burnt several of the ships belonging 
to the Portuguese, and gave them so warm a 
reception, that they were obliged to retreat* 
The Portuguese alleged that it was the Eng¬ 
lish who commenced hostilities* In this year 
it may be also remarked tliat Sir Thomas 
Hoe arrived at file court of Agra as ambas¬ 
sador from James X. of England* The design 
was conceived in the reign of his more ener¬ 
getic predecessor Elizabeth* Her death pre¬ 
vented its conaummation* He arrived at 
Ajmeer on the 23rd of Decemher, IGld, and 
accompanied the emperor to Mandoo and 
* Page 118. 
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Gujerat, and did not leave till 1618, His 
observations, during his protracted residence, 
on the affairs of the empire, from the point of 
view from wMcU a stranger first introduced 
to witness a state of things, of which he could 
have no definite conception, are necessaiily 
interesting, and deserve perusal* 

In the year 1616 the plague, which had 
never before visited Hindostan, appeared first 
in the Punjaub, spread to Lahore, and after 
it had abated in that quarter broke ont in the 
Doab aud Delln, and committed great devas¬ 
tation* 

The proceedings of the army in the Deccan, 
owing to the mismanagement of Bultan Par- 
veis, w^ere daily becoming more unfavourable. 
The reputation which Bhah Jehan had 
achieved in his late campaign, determined the 
emperor to assign to him the command in that 
quarter, whilst he himself advanced to sustain 
him. On this occasion Shah Jehan was raised 
to the rank of king, and some writers from 
this time call him Shah Kliosrow^, and others 
Shall Jehan, a dignity hitherto confined to 
the emperors of the house of Tamerlane. On 
this occasion both kings rode in carriages 
made after the English fashion drawn by four 
liorses* The model had been presented by 
S i r T h 0 ma s Poe* One r os sing tl le Ner b ncldah 
Shah Jehan w’as met by Khan Khanan and 
the principal chiefs of the army in tlie Deccan* 
He entered Be rh am pore on the 2iid of March, 
1617, and was soon after joined by the prince 
of Bejapore, who had already abandoned the 
declining fortunes of the brave old cliief l^Ialik 
Amber* llaving risen fi'om a private rank 
in life, i\Ialik*s abilities and successes did not 
ensure him that uiianiinous support he so 
richly deserved. His con federates were jealous 
of him, and even his own officers now began 
to desert him* Thus abandoned, he was 
obliged to make submission on the part of 
Nizam Shah, and to surrender into the hands 
of the conqueror the city of Ahmediiuggur, 
and all the territories which he bad recon¬ 
quered from the kfoguls. As scon as the 
articles of the treaty were fulfilled Shah Jelian 
returned to Mandoo, to join his father, in Bep- 
teinber, 1617, On the Khan Khanan were 
conferred the governments of Cancleisb, Berar, 
and Ahmednnggur* The following particu¬ 
lars are notew'ortliy, 

Tobacco, introduced a few years previously 
by the Portuguese, "was prohibited on the alle¬ 
gation that its use was prejudicial to health. 
In this proceeding the emperor followed in 
the footsceps of Shah Abbaa, the King of 
Persia, who had forbidden it throughout his 
kingdom under the severest penalties. On 

* Koe's JojirnnJ, publislied in Churchill's Colieciim ^ 
a7id vuL i* 
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the 26tli HecemLev, 1618, aLout an Lour and 
twelve niiimtes before sunrise, there appeared 
in the horizon a kiminous little cloud. It 
rose later every morning hy twenty-four 
minutes, till on the sixteenth day it was 
discovered to be a comet with a dark tail. 
Its course was from the sign Scorpio to Lihra. 
The Indians, with a superstitious feeling then 
general, believed that it prognosticated the 
plague which followed, and the war which 
was afterwards waged by Sliah Jehan against 
his father. At this time there appeared in 
Candahar a great swarm of rats, which en¬ 
tirely devoured the produce of the earth, and 
devastated several of the granaries ] great 
numbers were Id lied, and the remainder va¬ 
nished as unaccountably as they had appeared. 
In the latter end of the year a dreadful dis¬ 
order made its appearance in Cashmere, and 
proved fatal to great numbers. Its aymp- 
toms were a headache and bleeding at the 
nose; on the second day it proved fatal. 
There was also a fever, from which very few 
escaped, which lasted only two or three days. 
It totally exhausted the patient^s strength, 
left pains in the joints, but did not prove 
fatal to any one. The emperor, while at 
Ahmedabad, had an attack of it, from which 
he suffered severely. 

The marvellona tales which had reached 
Jehangbire of the ocean, whose broad ex- 
pause and marvels had never been seen by him, 
induced him to visit the maritime province of 
Gujerat, and particularly the city of Ahmed- 
ahad, whose wealth and magnificence were 
celebrated; he was also desirous of enjoying 
the sport of wild elephant hunting, lie was 
accompanied hy his favourite sultana, who, 
mounted on her elephant, is said to have kihed 
four tigers with a matchiock; this feat so 
delighted her enamoured spouse, that lie pre¬ 
sented her with a pair of emerald bracelets 
of great value. The vice royalty of that pro¬ 
vince was added to the government, already 
conferred on Shah Jebaii, In September, 
1618, the emperor quitted Gnjerat, The only 
events which mark the next two years are an 
insurrection in the Puujaub, the capture of 
Hagrakote, and the visit to Cashmere, the 
theme of one of the most exquisite of Moore’s 
beautiful poems. The FeaBt of ifoges, in which 
has beeii drawn the following exquisite por¬ 
trait of XouT Mahal :~ 

Tkcre’s a beauty, for ever imdiErngingly bright. 

Like the long snany lapse of a amiimer day's light. 
Shining on, skiaing on* by uo shadow made tender. 

Till love fails adeep in tta sameuess of splendour. 

This was not the beauty^oh, nothing like this— 

That to young Nour Mahal gave such magic of hlias 1 
But that loveliueas, ever in raotion, which playa 
Like the light upon autumn's soft shadowy days. 


Kow here and uow there, giving warmth aa it flies 
Prom the lip to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes; 
Novr melting in mist., now breaking in gleams, 

Like the glimpses a saint hath of heaven in his dreams. 
AYheu pensive, it aenmed as if that very grace 
That charmed all others was born with her face \ 

And when angry,—for ov'u in the tranqnillest eliinoa 
Light breezes will ruffle the blossoms aometimea— 

The short passing anger but seemed to awaken 
New beauty, like flowers that arc sw'eetest when shakeu. 

If tenderness touched, the dark of her eye 

At once took a darker, a heav'nlier dye j 

From, the depths of whose shadow, like holy reveallngs 

From innermost shrines, came the light of her fedings. 

Then her mirth—^oh, Twaa sportive as ever took wing 

From the heart with a burst, like the w'Od bird in spring; 

Illuiiiin'd by a wit that would fascinate sages, 

Yet playful as peris* just loosed from their cages ; 

^V'hile her laugh, full of life, without any control 
But the sweet of her gracefulness, rang from her soul; 

And where it most spaikled no glance could discover, 

In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she biightened ah over. 

Like any fair lake that the son is upon, 

When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun. 

Such, eucli were the jjeerlcss enchantments that gave 
Nour Mahal the proud lord of the East for her slave; 

And though bright was his harem,’—a living parterre 
Of the flowers of this plant,—thougli treasures were there 
For which So1yman*s self might have giv’n ail the store, 
That the navy from Ophir ere winged to hia ahorc— 

Yet dira before her were the imiles of them all, 

And the light of thia karem was young Nour Mahal. 

This ia the glowing descriptioii, cluster eel 
with poetical pearls as rich and as rare a& any 
product of the luxuriant East, given hy the 
poet of Ireland, Moore, of the miatreas of 
J ehan ghire’s affe cti on b , 

The temporary indulgence and relaxation, 
upon which he calculated iu this charmhig 
retreat, w'as forbidden by a new outbreak iu 
the Deccan, wdiicli made him sensible of the 
ill-effects of being at such a distance from the 
seat of empire. He resolved to return to 
Agra. Malik Khan could not tamely brook 
the hum illation to wdiidi he was reduced; 
and in taking up arms ft does not appear 
that lie was stimnlafed hy any act of op- 
pression ; he was probably, as Elph ins tone ob¬ 
serves, tempted by some negligence on the 
other side, for lie had little difficulty in taking 
possession of the open country, and driving 
the Mogul commanders into Berhampore, 
whence they urged Jehanghire for immediate 
sncconr. Bhah Jehan Avas sent forward to 
their relief with a powerful army. He re¬ 
fused to undertake thia expedition, unless his 
brother was placed in hia custody, probably 
from the fear that Khoarow would win, in his 
absence, the confidence of his father, and thus 
cut off the chance of ascending the throne to 
which he aspired. From this war tlie un- 
fortu na te pr i n c e ne v er re turn ed. It h app c n e d 
very opportunely, according to hum an reason¬ 
ing, for Shah Jehan, as at this time his 
father was reduced to the last extremities, 
by an attack of asthma—a complaint to which 
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lie was tlien aubjectj and with which he was 
afflicted during the remainder of his life. 

Though it broughti” Bays Elphiustoiie^ 
^Hhe strongest suspicions of violenco against 
the rival to whose custody he had heen given^ 
we ought not, however, too readily helieve 
that a life, not sullied hy any other crime, 
would he stained hy one of so deep a dye/’* 
When Shah Jehan commenced this cam¬ 
paign, he was in his thirtieth year. In 
its prosecution lie justified the confidence 
reposed in his abilities, In a pitched battle 
he gained a decisive victory, and forced his 
able adversary to sue for terms. In con¬ 
sideration of this success, Shah Jehan or¬ 
dered a stone fort to he liuilt, to which he 
gave the name, Ziifferahad, or the City of 
Victory. Affairs in the Deccan were now 
completely settled, and after the rains the con¬ 
queror returned wdtli bis army to Berhampore. 

The very friendly intercourse which had 
been maintained with the Persian ooiirt, and 
the prompt repudiation a short time pre¬ 
viously of the attach made on Candahar hy 
some Persian chief, led Johanghiro to imagine 
that that province ^vaa safe from attack, and 
consequently hut a small force was main¬ 
tained for its defence. This was a temptation 
Shah Abbas could not“Certainly did not’— 
resist; he unexpectedly marched with a great 
army against it, and without much trouble 
became its master. To ivipe off this disgrace 
the conqueror of the Dee can was ordered to 
Candahar. In reply to those orders he 
wrote to the emperor, stating that be did not 
need any reinforcements ; but in order to 
ensure siiccess, it was necessary that he 
should be invested witli the full command of 
the army, and released from all control. He 
also requested, that on account of its vicinity 
to Candahar, the viceroyalty of the Punjaiih 
might be conferred upon him, and the fort of 
Eimtore. These were extraordinary de¬ 
mands, and exposed the prince to the suspi¬ 
cion of aiming at independence ; while, on 
the other hand, they are said to have heen 
merely precautionary, to secure himself from the 
powerful influence at work to effect his disgrace. 
The great court influence of the empress, 
Nour Mahal, has been already stated. The 
alliance which Shah Jehan had made with 
her, by marrying her niece, together with 
the disgrace in which the eldest son was 
in with the father, had raised him to the 
great power and distinction which he had 
attained, and gave him the hope of being the 
occupant of the throne, though two elder 
brothers stood between him and it. The 
death of the eldest, Khosrow, which seemed 
to complete his security, led to a chain of 
* Elphmstoue*^ Indm, vol, u. p. 368. 


cirenmstaneeB which nearly effected liis ruin, 
and, if accessoTy to his brother's death, lie 
must have felt the retributive justice. Nour 
Mahal’s father, who, after her marriage, was 
appointed the chief minister, had recently 
died. He had been visited by the royal 
pair while lie ivas on his aiek-hed, the day 
preceding his death. He was a man oi 
considerable ability and wisdom, and had 
apparently, during his life, controlled the 
ambitious spirit of his daughter. The sage 
counsellor being removed, her influence and 
authority were unbounded; everything was 
regulated by her advice. The emperor 
seemed to have surrendered all po\yer into her 
keeping; promotion and degradation were 
the rcBults of her judgment or caprice. The 
dangerous state of the king's healtli rendered 
his life precarious. Were he removed, and a 
prince of the decided character and determi" 
nation of Shah Jehan placed upon the throne, 
she must sink from her pinnacle of power 
into compara 11 ve in sign i fi can c e. E ather than 
submit to such an alternative, she determined 
to nse her present influence to prevent the 
succession of Shall Jehan. In these intrigues 
she could command the co-opetation of her 
brother, who, thougli the father-in-law of the 
prince, W'as the creature oflier will. 

She knew there was no time to he lost. 
Pier daughter, by her first husband, she had 
affianced to Slieriar, the fourtli and youngest 
son of the emperor—a connection of itself, 
irrespective of the considerations raentiooecl, 
sufficient to undermine her attachment for a 
more difctaut relative. She resolved to raise 
her sondn-law to the throne, confident, from 
his weak capacity, that she could always main¬ 
tain lier influence over him; and she calcu¬ 
lated that by a liberal dietribution of the 
public treasure, she would be able to effect 
that object. From this time forward she 
lost no opportunity of lowering Shah Jell an 
in his father's estimation. The extraordinary 
powers wuth which he sought to be invested, 
in all probability were required to protect 
him from the influences whicli he was 
assured were at work to his detriment, and 
for the more effectual exercise of wTich, lie 
suspected, lie w^as dispatched to such a dis¬ 
tant part of the empire. His demands, she 
warned the king, clearly proved that the 
prince only wanted absolute pow'cr to de¬ 
throne him. These suspicions W'ere so in¬ 
sidiously repeated, that the emperor w’as per¬ 
suaded of their truth. Having succeeded so 
far, she proffered to defra}'^ the expense of the 
war from her private purse if Sherlar W'ere 
invested with the command. This the em¬ 
press was enabled to do, for it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the large estates of her fii'st 
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hnsbaiul, after liis miiraer, reverted to lier; 
and recently tlie emperor had conferred upon 
her all the wealth of her deceased father. 
The iafatuated Jehanghire complied with all 
her demands, Shah Jehaii was directed to 
send tlie greater part of his army to the 
capital, to accomi>any Sheriav to Candahar, 
Orders were also forwarded to the principal 
officers, commanding their presence in the 
camp of the latter. The jaghirea which he 
held ill Hindostan were also transferred to 
Sheriar, and Shah Jehan was directed to 
select for himself e^inivalenta in the Deccan 
and Grujerat, The youth of her ^roteg^ and 
his inexperience did not escape her sagacity 
or prudence. Her brother, though in lier 
confidence and cleToted to her interest, had 
not capacity. She foresaw how much the 
success of her after measures would de¬ 
pend upon the eclat of this expedition, and 
she took the necessary precautions that there 
should be no failure arising from the omission 
of all that experience could supply. Mohabat 
Khan, the most rising general of the time, 
but hitherto inimical to her family, was sum¬ 
moned to court from his government of 
Cabnl, and received with every mark of 
respect and confidence. Mirza Riistiim, for 
many yeax's governor of Cnndahar, and who it 
was supposed ivonid be the best adviser, was 
appointed ctaleek to Sheriar, and commander- 
in-chief of his forces, and was dispatched to 
Lahore to make the necessary preparations. 
Jehanghire, who, in consequence of the state 
of his health, had been to Cashmere, returned 
on the commencement of these differences, 
and fixed his court at Lahore, to he at hand 
in case liis presence should be required. ^ 

The object of the empress, and of the mea¬ 
sures she pursued, was to bring matters to a 
speedy issue. Should Shall Jehan tamely 
submit, her ends were achieved with out fur¬ 
ther trouble; should he have recourse to arms 
he would subject himself to the odium of having 
commenced an nnnatiiral rebellion, and in 
that attempt slie calculated on her ability to 
crush him. Her vanity as well as her ambi¬ 
tion Avere now interested in the struggle. 
Shah Jehan, in a communication to his father, 
after expatiating upon tlic dutiful tenor of 
his life, modestly mentioned the services 
he had rendered, lamented that he should 
have incurred hia majesty's parental regard 
without the shadow of offence, for the gratifi¬ 
cation of the ambition of a base woman and 
her degenerate son-in daw, and begged leave 
to retire to Surat, “ the door of righteousness 
to Mecca,” where he would employ his whole 
time in praying for his majesty’s health and 
prosperity,* When the bearer of the do- 
* Gladwin’s History of P- 
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spatch returned to Shah Jehan, he assured 
him that matters were come to a crisis, re¬ 
monstrances would no longer avail, and abject 
submission must termiimto in utter destrue- 
tioii. It was then decided to act with vigour, 
and accordingly, without loss of time, the 
now rebel army marched towards Agra. On 
intelligence of this movement reaching Lahore 
Jehanghire led forth his army in person, and 
arrived w ithin twenty miles of the rebel eamp, 
forty miles to the south of Delhi* The chief 
command of the imperial troops was conferred 
on the new favourite hTohabat Khan, and 
Prince Parveis accompanied him. Shah Jehan 
retreated, aud tlie usual results followed. The 
force left to defend the passes in the hills on 
the Ghambal deserted to the enemy; the pro- 
Vince of Giijerat expelled its governor ; Khan 
Khanan, hitherto attached to him, abandoned 
him; he himself was driven across the Ker- 
bnddah, and forced to seek refuge in Berham- 
pore; hence expelled, he retreated to Telig- 
nana, and was deserted by the greatest pcirt 
of his adherents before he had reached Ma- 
siilipatam, on his way to Bengal, to which 
he was retiring, lie accomplished tliis long 
and w-earisome march in the early part of the 
auccceding year, 1G24. He defeated in battle 
the govemor of this province, and thus obtained 
possession of it, and shortly after of Babar. 

WHien Shah Jehan was driven from Eer- 
hampore the imperialists took possession of 
it, and w^ere there quartered during the rainy 
season. On learning the success of Shah 
Jehan in Bengal, they put themselves in 
motion in the direction of iVlIaliabad. Shah 
Jehan crossed tlie Ganges to meet them, hut 
here received neither aid nor sympathy. His 
su 2 >phes failed; has communication with the 
river w'as intercepted; tiic new levies de¬ 
serted ; he was defeated; his army was dis¬ 
persed ; and he sought an asylum ^ in the 
Deccan, the scene of so many of his triumphs. 
Here he was received by his old adversary 
Malik Amber, who was then in arms against 
the Moguls. They jointly laid siege to Ber- 
bampore, which, on the approach of hlobabat, 
they abandoned. Deserted by all, and reduced 
by ill-health as well as adverse fortunes to 
the greatest exigency, he sought his father's 
forgiveness, and expressed his willingness to 
submit to hia commands. Jehanghire wi'ote 
himself in reply, assuring him that if be 
would send his two sons, Dara Shekoo and 
Aurungzebe, to court, and surrender the two 
forts which were held in his name (Kohtas, 
iu Babar, and Asirgliar, in the Deccan), he 
would grant Jiim a full pardon, aud restore to 
him the possession of the Deccan. Shah 
Jehan complied faithfully with the conditions. 
How far the emperor would have fulfilled his 
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part we are -withoat tEe means of judging, by 

an event as nnpremeditated as it was success¬ 
ful, and wbicli startled tlie entire empire, and 
changed considerably the aspect of affairs. 
This ^vas nothing less than the seizure of the 
emperor’s person by Mohahat Khan, who, 
after his eminent services in reducing Shah 
Jelian, incurred either the enmity or auspi" 
cions of Kour Mahal, and fell into disgrace. 
The ostensihle charges against him were the 
appropiiafeion of the plunder, to account for 
which he was summoned to court. After 
some hesitation, he at length made his appear* 
ance, but being refused admission to the pre¬ 
sence, he saw that he had survived his court 
inffuence, and was to he the victim of his 
enemies. The king was at this conjuncture 
ou the banks of the Chenab, and his army 
had crossed the river in their advance to 
Cabul. He remained behind, attended merely 
by his body-guard and personal attendants, 
Mohabat had come accompanied by five thou- 
Band Kajpoots devoted to his interests* Thvo 
thousand of these he detached to burn the 
bridge, at tbe head of the remainder he sur¬ 
rounded the emperor's quarters, and with two 
hundred selected for the occasion he penetrated 
to the emperor's tent. The royal servants 
were taken by surprise. The monarch, who 
had long since abandoned the prudent resolu¬ 
tion of moderating Ins libations, ivas not quite 
recovered from the effects of the last night's 
debauch. Startled by the noise, he looked 
around in the greatest bewdlderraent* The 
presence of Mohahat with his armed re¬ 
tainers at length sharpened his perception, 
and he now fully understood the peril of his 
situation, and exclaimed, Ah! Mohabat 
Khan I Traitor! what is this The traitor 
protested that he had been driven to this 
violent step in order to preserve his own 
life from the machinations of Asof Khan. 
He threw himself at his majesty's feet, im¬ 
ploring, if the emperor thought him deserv¬ 
ing of death, that he might he executed in 
his presence. The emperor, sorely enraged 
at the outrage done to his person, could with 
great difdculty listen to the salutary sugges¬ 
tions of his Turkish attendant, who, in a lan¬ 
guage unintelligible to the rest, counselled 
him fo conform to present circumstances, 
and to leave to Ood the infliction of ade¬ 
quate punishment. The Eajpoots crow'ded 
into the tents, and expelled all the king's 
attendants. i!trohahat suggested the pro¬ 
priety of Ids showing himself to the troops, 
to disabuse them of any suspicions that might 
be entertained by the ill-disposed. The em¬ 
peror requested peimission to be allowed to 
retire into the liarem to change his elotlies. 
This was merely a pretext to be allowed to | 
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consult Ilia empreBs, who accompanied him, 
Mohahat, divining in all probability the 
object, refused him that favour, and only 
allowed him to bring a horse from the imperial 
stable, bia captive having disdainfully re¬ 
fused to mount one presented to him. Tbe 
emperor having made Ills appearance, Avas 
received by the Eajpoots with respectful 
obeisances, hlolmbat, reflecting that he would 
be in safer custody and more conspicuoiisly 
seen, placed him on aii elephant whose driver 
could be depended on. 

Mohabat committed a Eerioua blunder in 
not arresting the empress at the same time 
Avitli her liusband. He very soon, but too 
late, discovered his error. On returning for 
that purpose, be found she Avas beyond the 
reach of his influence. ^^Tien she ascertained 
that the king had been taken off, and that 
there remained to her no means of joining 
him, Avith great presence of mind she changed 
her attire, put on a disguise of the most 
ordinary description, and got a litter of 
equally humble pretensions. The guards, 
who had been left by Mohabat in custody oi 
the bridge, bad orders to permit every one to 
cross over, but to allow no one to return. 
Koiir Mahal had therefore no difficitlty in 
reaching her brother’s (Asof Khan's) in- 
trench men ts. Her escape greatly discon¬ 
certed Mohabat; he next repaired to the tent 
of Prince Sheriar, but be had also escaped. 

The empress, on her arrival among her 
adherents, summoned a council of the chiefs, 
and severely iuA’^eighed against them, accusing 
them of cowardice and treachery, and im¬ 
pressed upon them, that there remained no 
means of redeeming their character but by 
crossing the river, attacking the traitor, and 
rescuing their captive monarch. The course 
which the energetic empress recommended 
AA^as communicated by some spies to Mohabat, 
whose representations so alarmed Jehanghire, 
tliat he dispatched a trusty messenger, Avith 
his signet as a guarantee of his commission, 
to dissuade his wdfe and her brother from 
hazarding such an attempt, which to him, in 
the hands of an infuriated enemy, might be 
fraught Avith the most serious results. Sus¬ 
pecting that the royal captive acted under 
coercion, no attention a\ as paid to this remon¬ 
strance, and it was resolved to cross the river 
the following morning. During the inter¬ 
vening night a bold but ineffectual effort was 
made to rescue tlie emperor by a few gal¬ 
lant spirits, aa Iio, finding the bridge destroyed, 
plunged on horseback into the stream, six 
were droAvned; of the surviA^ors only six, 
AA'ith their chief, succeeded in gaining the 
opposite shore. They entered the camp, but 
being discovered, were forced to retreat, and. 
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after killing four or live of the enemy, re- 
cros^ied the river* 

The following morning the army of the 
royalista was put in motion, and an attempt 
made to cross the river. The heroic queen 
placed herself at the head of her troops, seated 
on the howdah of a conspicuous elephant, 
armed with a how and two quivera of arrows, 
and her infant granddanghter seated hy her 
side. The bridge having been burned by 
the Rajpoots, the army attempted to cross by 
a ford discovered lower down the river. The 
narrow shoal w’^as bordered on both sides by 
deep water full of dangerous pools. In this 
perilous transit many lost their footing, and 
were swept away by the rapid stream. Great 
confusion was created by these misbapa, and 
the risks commensnrately increased* Those 
who escaped bad bad their powder wetted, 
and were oppressed witli the weight of their 
saturated garments and armour, and obliged 
to fight for a landing with the rebels who 
occupied the bank, Xoiir Mahal was one of 
the first to make good her landing, and was 
surrounded by her brother and tlie bravest of 
her chiefs. However, she was unable to 
niake any impression on the rebels, who had 
the advantage of the ground, and poured 
down rockets, balls, and arrow’^s, on the troops 
in the ford, and drove them, sword in band, 
back into the water. The ford ^vas choked 
with men, horses, and elephants, and numbers 
in their desperation sought safety or death by 
pilunging into the stream. The fiercest attack 
%vas made on the empress, nor did she quail 
before the host of her enemies. The Rajpoots 
had surrounded her elephant; her devoted 
guards fell, bravely fighting to the last; the 
balls and arrows fell in sho'Weis around. Hers 
appeared a charmed life; her granddaughter 
'was tvonnded; the driver of the elephant %vas 
slain; the elephant, having received a cut 
across I lie proboscis, maddened to fury, 
plunged into the stream, and vras swept mvay 
by the current; lie at length i>rovidentially 
reached the shore, and the empress was res¬ 
cued by her suite, who discovered her bowdab 
stained with blood, and herself coolly busied 
in extracting the arrow and binding "up the 
wound of the infant.* The fearless chieftain, 
who led fhe attack of tlie previous night, with 
his division gained the opposite bank, and, 
driving all before him, repaired to Sheriar's 
tent. Here a. violent conflict ensued, and the 
missiles fell in the royal tent, and around tbe 
throne on which Jehangbire was seated. 
Unable to effect any service, the brave Fidai 
Khan retired towards Rohtas, of which he was 
governor, where he arrived the following day, 

* See ElpMustoue, voL ii. p. 37^1 Gkdwia’a 
of lllndostmf p. 81 . 


Hour Mahal having been thus frustrated in 
her spirited attempt, iiOAV resolved on an 
extraordinary measure* Slie proceeded to 
the camp of Mob aba t, i:i!aced herself a volun¬ 
tary captive in bis hands, and besought to be 
allowed to share her Imsbaudk durance * She 
trusted to fortune and her own expedienta 
for deliverance* The reliance which she thus 
apparently placed in lier former proUge may 
have revived some of his eonfideuce and 
devotion* She was well received, and hence- 
fortli Jebanghire was treated with all the 
apparent deference clue to bia exalted station* 
Mohabat, as prime-minister, actually regu¬ 
lated the affairs of state* The empress's 
brother, sons, and many of his friends, fell 
shortly after into bis power, to some of whom 
he acted with great cruelty* The entire 
army acknowledged his command, yet hie 
authority wns far from being secure. The 
king's two sons were at large. The Rajpoots 
were tlie only column of the army faithful to 
Mohabat; the indulgence with which they 
were necessarily treated, made them not 
only formidable to liimeelf, but odious to the 
great bulk of tbe army, and their unrestrained 
liceutiousnesa outraged tbe population, and 
led to some very serious disturbances. On 
one occasion a party of them proceeded to 
one of the emperor's hunting-lodges, where 
the toils were set, and were refused admit¬ 
tance by tbe Ahdyaiis who were on guard* 
The haughty Rajpoots put these men to the 
sword* The relatives of tlie victims appealed 
to the emperor for redress; in his state of 
restraint bo was obliged to temporise nntli 
them. They departed, greatly displeased, 
and on the next morning arose in great 
force, and attacked the Rajpoots, and killed 
very nearly one thousand of tlieni. Amongst 
these were some of IMohabat's moat faithful 
adlierents* Mohabat fled during the tumult 
to the royal pavilion for safety, and it was 
only by the interference of the aovereiga 
that the affray was terminated, and order 
restored* As a sequel to this, five hundred 
of the Rajpoots were seized in the country, 
and vrere carried beyond the Riudoo Koosb, 
and there sold as slaves* The loss of sucli a 
number out of five thousand weakened Mo¬ 
habat very much* He from this time began 
to feel that Ills objects were to be accomplished 
rather by persuasion than fear. Hour Mahal 
was quite a^vare of the difficulties of his situa¬ 
tion, and prepared to take advantage of them. 
She counselled the emperor to resign himself 
to hlohabat’a will, and to impress him with 
tbe opinion that he was glad of being released 
from the influence exercised over him hy her 
and her friends, and even to carry his dupli¬ 
city so far as to warn, him against the strong 
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feelings of jealousy wliich she entertained for 
bimj and to caution him against the intrigues 
which "were prosecuted to his disadvantage* 
These artifices were entirely successful^ and 
Mohabat was assured that he possessed the 
full confidence of his royal captive* He was 
thus lulled into false security, and paid little 
or no atteution to the designs of others* ^ In 
other quarters, guided by her masterly mind, 
agencies were at work to accomplish the ruin 
of tlie traitor and the liberation of the em¬ 
peror. The Onirahs were incited by her 
emissaries to resent the outrage offered to 
their sovereign, and, in his person, to them¬ 
selves, and stimulated to retrieve their cha¬ 
racter by delivering him from captivity. One 
of her confidants had privately raised two 
thousand men in Cabul, who were on fheir 
march* Agents were at work in various 
quarters, whence some were to straggle into 
camp, as if in search of employment, and others 
were to await orders* 11 hen the two thousand 
cavalry from Cabul were within a day^s 
march of Rohtas the emperor ordered all his 
jaghiredars to muster their troops* I\heu 
they were drawn up, Jehanghire advanced 
alone to the review; and having approached 
the centre of the first line, the troops encircled 
him, and cut off the Ilajpoot guard by which 
lie had been attended* Thus the emperor 
both lost and regained his liberty on the 
hanks of the same river. Moliahat was notv 
conscious of having been duped; he withdrew 
with his army, and entered into negotiations for 
his pardon and safety. He shortly after, on 
the demand of the emperor, delivered up the 
empress's brother and other men of high rank 
who were in liis power. 

The disastrous events of recent occurrences 
did not extinguish the ambitious aspirations 
of this wonderful woman. The restoration 
of the emperor to liberty revived her designs. 
To achieve the release of Asof Khan she was 
obliged to come to terms with Mohabat, and 
she now proposed to herself by his instrumen¬ 
tality to accomplish the destruction of Sultan 
Shah Jehan. This prince, when he had re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the rebellion of Moha¬ 
bat, matched immediately, at the head of one 
thousand cavalry, to the aid of hia father* 
On the march the moat powerful and most 
faithful of his adherents, Eajah Klmn Singh, 
who commanded five hundred of his troops, 
died, Tvho all on that occasion dispersed* 
With the remainder he fled through Ajmeer, 
Nagore, Juddypore, and thence to Jiissulmere 
and Tatta, In Scinde, as a place of safety. 
Hence, in despair of brighter fortunes, he 
would have fled for an asylum to the court of 
Pereia, had he not been prevented by the 
slate of his health. Mohabat was commanded 


to proceed, and attack him at Tatta, and has¬ 
tened in that direction, where the unfortu¬ 
nate prince wue with a body of only five 
hundred adherenta. The fort was defended 
with three thousand horse and two thousand 
infantry* The governor made a sally^ and 
was driven hack. Shah Jehan was encou¬ 
raged by this repulse to make an effort to 
storm tlie town, but was unsuccessful, Wliile 
Mohabat w^as on Ms march the progress of 
events made a change favourable to the future 
of the unfortunate prince. His brother Par- 
veia, who had been a considerable time in 
bad health, the result of indulgence, died. 
SEohabat was again in disgrace; and Nour 
Malial had dispatched intelligence to Shah 
Jehan of his retreat, and advised him to repair 
to the Deccan, to be ready to defend him¬ 
self from any attack. Mohabat was endea¬ 
vouring to escape from a powerful imperial 
army that was in hot pursuit of Mm; he 
entered Hlndostan, and in hia extremity 
had resolved to throw himself upon tlie 
mercy of his old and recent adversary, Shah 
Jehan readily accepted his proffered services, 
and was shortly after joined by him with two 
thousand cavaliy. He was honourably re¬ 
ceived. 

The virulence of the emperor'a complaint 
bad Bo increased, that he v/as unable to en¬ 
dure the Bummer lieat of Hindostan* He had 
returned from Cahui to Lahore, and having 
made the iiecessavy arrangements to enable 
him to enjoy some relaxation, he retired, not 
so much as a matter of pleasure as of neces¬ 
sity, to Cashmere. Shortly after his arrival 
he had a violent attack of his disorder, winch 
it was apprehended would prove fatal. Siicli 
was not the case; be escaped for tlie present, 
and removed to the warmer climate of Lahore, 
wire re his youngest son, Sheri ar, was also 
sojourning for the heuefit of his health. On 
the third day of his journey the emperor had 
a very severe attack of asthma; he called 
for a glass of wine, but was not able to swallow 
it, and was conveyed to his tent, where he 
shortly after expired, ou the 28th of October, 
1627,'in the sixtieth year of his age, and 
twenty-second of Ms reign. 

The day-dreams which Nour Mahal had 
so devotedly cherished were all dissipated on 
the death of her husband. Her favourite, 
Sheriar, was absent; lier brother declared for 
his son-in-law, Shah Jehan, to whom, with 
all his acquiescence in her intrigues, he 
was secretly attached, and wliose pretensions 
he was now determined to support. He 
lost no time in summoning him from the 
Deccan* To afford Mm self the opportnnity 
of maturing hie echernes, he released from 
prison Dawar, the son of Khosrow, and had 
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tender, and to get poBseseion of all tlis dis¬ 
tricts of that hlngdoni, from the Bea to the 
capital. Shortly after the compromise of 
Adili Shah, lie submitted, gave up the pre¬ 
tender, and with the concurrence of Shall 
Jehan, transferred his seryicea to the King 
of Bejapore. He afterwards figures in the 
history of Einclostau, and his family were 
the founders of the kingdom of Maharatta. 

While the Moguls were thus engaged in 
the Heecan, 'Some transactions occurred in 
other parts of the empire which demand 
notice: among these the principal was the 
capture of the Portuguese fort of Hoogl}% 
not far from Calcutta, which was taken in 
1631, after a siege, by the governor of Bengal 
In the chapters devoted to the mission of 
Francis Xavier, and to the commercial con¬ 
nection between India and the West, mention 
is made of the arrival of the Portuguese on 
tlie coast of Malabar. A short retrospect 
of their political progress may he necessyy 
to the illustration of this period of Indian 
history* 

The Portuguese, under the celebrated 
Vasco da Grama, as lias been noticed, made 
their appearance in May, 1498, at the town of 
Calicut. In loO0, in an engagement fought 
at Choule, by Lorenzo, the son of Francisco de 
Almeyda, against tlie fleet of the Sultan of 
Egypt, the Fortnguese cannon u^ere first 
heard on the shores of Maharashtra. Chonle 
then belonged to Admednuggur, and with tlie 
king of that country the Portuguese main¬ 
tained a friendly intercourse for Bcveral years* 
On the 30th December, 1508, they entered the 
river Dahnl, and the viceroy, Francisco de 
Almeyda, plundered and burnt the town* 
The first territory of which they possessed 
themselves was the important island on wliich 
now stands the tou'ii of Goa, which belonged 
to the kingdom of Eejapore. The Hindoo 
pirate Timmogee, a native of Oanara, siig- 
gestedto Alplionso de Albuquerque, an attack 
on Goa* It was surprised on the 27tlx of 
February, 1510, but w^as soon after recovered; 
again attacked, and finally conquered by 
Albuquerque, on the 25th Xovembei' follow^- 
iiig* In 1533, the Portuguese landed on the 
coast, burnt all the town from Ohicldee-Ta- 
rapore to Bassein, destroyed the fortifications 
recently erected there, and levied contribu¬ 
tions from Tannali to Bombay* Two years 
afterwards they took Dam aim, and obliged 
8ultan Eahador, of Gujerat, then hard pressed 
by the emperor Hoomayoon, to cede Bassein 
in perpetuity, to grant permissioii to build 
a fort at Din, and to invest them with the 
right of levying duties on the trade with the 
Red Sea; in return for these privileges they 
assisted him against the Moguls* Their 


operations in Gnjerat and in other quarters 
occupied the Portuguese for several years; 
but in 1548 they inflicted great havoc on the 
coast of Bejepore, and laid waste with fire 
and BW'Oid the ■whole of the towns from Goa 
to Baiicote* They ■were solicited for their 
aid to depose Ibrahim Adili Shah, and to 
plaee upon his throne his brother Abdullah* 
wlio was then residing at Goa, under their 
protection ; but the attempt was abandoned. 
Ill 1571 there was a combined attack made 
upon the Portuguese by the Kings of Bcja- 
pore and Ahmednuggur* Ali Adili Shah 
besieged Goa, and sustained a mortifying re¬ 
pulse* The defence of Ghoule, which was 
besieged by Mortezza Nizam Shah, and de¬ 
fended by Luis Ferara de Audrada, re¬ 
dounded greatly to the credit of the Portu¬ 
guese. The Mohammedans, as is generally 
the case when a native army is defeated, at¬ 
tributed their ill-luck to treachoiy* Ferishta 
says the officers of Nizam Shah were cor¬ 
rupted by presents of vrine. On the eastern 
fi^ontier Little Thibet ivas reduced to sub¬ 
mission* An army sent to reduce Srinagur 
was defeated, and anotheivforee, which had been 
dispatched for the conquest of Gooch Bahar, 
was compelled, by the eeverity of the cliniate, 
to abandon the country after possession had 
been taken of it, in 1637* In this year 
Candahar was recovered from the Persians, 
through the treachery of Ali Merdan Khan, 
vrho had been exasperated by some harsh 
treatment from his sovereign. He rose into 
favour with his new master, the emperor, and 
obtained w^ell-merited admmation at court by 
the public works wliicii he constructed, and 
the canal in Delhi, which Btill heara his 
name. 

The provinces of Bactria, Balk, and Ba* 
daksliaii, were attached to the empire, the 
emperor in person conducting the opera¬ 
tions ; All Merdan and the Rajah Sayat Singh 
having jirevi on sly failed. This conquest was 
*soon disturbed, and the emperor's sou, 
Aurungzebe, was sent to re-establish autho¬ 
rity there, ■uhile his father marched with a 
powerful army to his support. These pre¬ 
parations W'ere to no purpose, the Moguls 
were obliged to retreat; and though the 
prince with some of the troops escaped, the 
greater portion of the army perished, either 
by the inclemoucy of the weather in the 
mountains, or fell under the repeated assaults 
of the moimtaineers* To aggravate this re¬ 
pulse, the recently recovered province of Caii- 
dahar w^as rescued from their hands in 1648* 
Three well organized expeditions ■were for¬ 
warded for its rc-eonquest; the two first under 
the command of Aurungzebe, and tlie third 
under his brother, Dara Sheko. The last 
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campaign was organized at LahoTe, in tlie 
winter of 1652, and tlie army marched in the 
spring of the following year, Shah Jehan 
himself foUowing to Cabul. Though the 
siege was prosecuted with great spirit, the 
Moguls, after several disappointments, were 
forced to retreat. On their return they 
suffered severely from the attnchs of both 
Persians and Affghans, and thus ended the 
last effort for its recovery. 

This attempt was followed by two years of 
uninterrupted tranquillity, during which Shah 
Jehan endeavoured to organize the territories 
recently acquired by him. He united the 
two governments of the Deccan, and Auriing- 
zehe was appointed viceroy. The most im¬ 
portant result of the conquest of the Deccan 
was the completion of a revenue survey ^ of 
the Mogul possesaion in that country, which 
occupied him nearly tw’enty years, and was 
conducted by Todar Mai, a financier, whose 
name is familiar to oriental readers, and 
whose regulations in the mint department, 
during the reign of Akhar, had acquired for 
him a character of no inconsiderable ability.* 
According to bis Bcbeme the land was as¬ 
sessed ill proportion to its fertility, varying 
from one half to one seventh of the gross 
produce, according to the expense of culture 
or the produce. The government share was 
tlien commuted for a fixed money equivalent, 
and in time, ^vhen a measurement classifica¬ 
tion and registry had taken place, the regu¬ 
lated assessment "was fixed at one fourth of 
the whole produce of each field throughout 
the year, and became the permanent rent of 
the land. 

Anrimgzebe fixed Ins seat of government 
at Khirkee, a towm built hy’Malik Amber, 
which, after his own name, he called Aurung- 
absd, TJie tranquillity which prevailed did 
not suit the temperament of this young prince. 
In the year 1655 he readily seized an 
opportunity of internioddling in the affairs of 
Ooleonda, Since the late capitulation, Ab¬ 
dullah Kutb Shah had regularly paid Ins 
tribute, and raatiifested ^very disposition to 
secure the favour of Shah Jehan, wdio, on his 
part, had no wdsh to molest him. At this 
conjuncture Mir Joomleh was the prime- 
minister of the King of Grolconda. He had 
formerly been a diamond merchant, and 
in that' capacity was known and respected 
for his ability and integrity throughout the 
Deccan. In his recent elevation he had won 
the esteem of every ^lohammedaii prince in 
Hindostan, His son, Mohammed Amin, was 
a young man of dissolute habits, hut he pos¬ 
sessed his father's confidence. Having in- 
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curred the displeasure of hiB Bovereign, he 
was punished, and the father resented tins 
treatment. An altercation arose between 
limi and the king, and Joomleh at length 
sought the protection of the emperor. His 
appeal was backed with all the infiuence oi 
Aurungzebe. ■ This led to the cultivation of 
an intimacy vrhicli essentially contributed to 
Aurnngzebe's elevation, and Eerved to light 
up a confiagration which was never effec¬ 
tually suppressed, and was not extinguished 
till it had consumed the empire.* 

Bhah Jehan espoused the cause of Joomlelijf 
as ardently as AnruugKcbe could have de¬ 
sired, and addressed a peremptory letter to 
the King of Golconcla, wdio, exasperated by 
this interference, imprisoned the son and 
sequestrated the father's property. This 
conduct Bhah Jehan resolved to punish. 
Auruiigzebe "was ordered to prepare an 
army, to insist on the release oi Amin, to 
demand satisfaction lor the injury done to 
Joomleh, and in case of refusal he was 
directed to invade Golconda. M itbout any 
declaration of war, Aurnngzebe sent a chosen 
force on pretence of escorting his eldest son, 
Mohammed, to Bengal, whither, it was re¬ 
ported, he was proceedbg to marry his 
cousin, tire daughter of Sultan Bhnjah, and 
follow'ed with the main army. The road 
from Aurungabad to Bengal wound round 
by Masnlipatam, in order to escape the forests 
of Gundwana, and approached the city of 
Hyderabad, the capital of Golconda. Ah- 
dullali Bhah w^as so far from suspecting any 
hostile intentions, that he w^as actually 
making preparations for the entertainment of 
the voung prince, and W’as not sensible of his 
danger till the enemy w’as at his gates. He 
fled to the liiU fort of Golconda, six or eight 
miles from the city. Hyderabad fell into the 
bands of the Jloguk, the citadel w^aa attacked, 
the place was plundered and half burned, the 
troops sent by neighbouring states to bis aid 
were intercepted, and the king was reduced 
to the greatest extremities. Abdullah bad, 
on the prince's arrival, released Amin, and 
restored the confiscated propeity. After 
several attempts to raise the siege by force, 

* Elphinstoae, vol. ii. p. 409. 

t Joomleh was a Persian, born in Ardistan, a village 
in the neighbonrbood of Ispahan. Ilia parents, though of 
some rank, were eitremely poor. He, hovrover, found 
means to acqnire some knowledge of letters, which cir¬ 
cumstance procured for Itioi the place of clerk to a 
diamond merchant, who made frequent visits to Golconda. 
In that kiogdoin he quitted his master’a sciviee and 
traded on his own account, and became po ^ssed of a 
considerable fortune, which enabled him to bntu* a 
place at the court of Ciittub, sovereign of Teliii^j i 
of a great part of Golconda. In that station h-: behaved 
so weU that he attracted the notice of this prince, who 
raisad him to the head of his forces.—Bmr. 


+ Grant BuTs the MahraiUe, vol. i. p. 135. 
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lie was oliliged to submit to very strin¬ 
gent terms. He was now compelled to give 
his daughter in marriage to Sultan Moham¬ 
med, to pay up all ni'Tears of tribute fixed by 
Anruiigzebej and one million pounds as his 
first instalnient. 

The neighbouring kingdom’ of Bejapore 
next engrossed the attention of the emperor. 
Since the last treaty (1€B6) iieace had been 
preserved with that country; Mohammed 
Adili Shah had GuUivated the friendship of 
the emperor, and had entered into close in¬ 
timacy with his eldest and favourite son, 
Dara Slieko, This intimacy was the cause of 
considerable annoyance to Anrungzebe, who 
was secretly jealous of his brother. At this 
time (1656) the King of Bejapore died, and 
the succession devolved on his son, a young 
man in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of Bejapore were considerable ,* the 
young king had a well-filled treasury, a fertile 
territory, and a powerful army, which at this 
time W'as very much divided, largo divisions 
of them being employed in reducing the re- 
fractory ssemindars in the Oarnatic, Shah 
Jehan was induced by his younger son to 
dispute the legitimacy of the young king, 
and to assert his own right to nominate a 
successor to Ids tributary, Aurung^fehe met 
^^dth very littlo opposition in the reduction of 
the kingdom : the fort of Kallian was almost 
immediately reduced ; Bi<lr, though strongly 
garrisoned, fell into their hands the first day 
of the attack, owdng, it is said, to an acci¬ 
dental explosion of the principal magazine ; 
Kilburga "was carried by assardt; and Khan 
Mohammed, the prime-minister and general 
of Bejapore, was bribed, and consequently 
traitorously neglected every opportunity of 
impeding the progress of the Moguls, 

The unfortunate king was coerced to sue 
for peace on the most humiliating terms. 
This, however, 'was refused; Aurungzebe had 
determined on the complete subjugation of 
the Idngdoni, and was pressing on with great 
vjgoui* the siege of the capital, when an event 
occurred “which suddenly compelled him to 
change hia resolve. His father was serionsly 
ill, and In's physicians apprehended that the 
complaint was fatal Dara Sheko, the eldest 
and favourite son, was at the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and was actually invested wdth the 
administration of his father's functions. One 
of his first acts 'was to recall Joomleb, 
and all the principal officers serving in the 
Deccan. Tl^ step he “n’as probably induced 
to take by his partiality towards Bejapore, 
as w^ell as by his hatred of Aurungzebe, 
whom he dreaded. His apprehensions 'were 
well f'-unded, that prince was inordinately 
amhitious, and had made himself the favourite 


of the Moslems by his zeal in the practice 
and propagation of Ids religion, Sheko, on 
the contrary, Inclined to the liberalism of 
Akbar, and had, by the open profession of his 
views, offended all the zealots. Aurungzebe, 
by the advice of Joomlek, decided on accept¬ 
ing the overtures of All Adili Shah, from 
whom he received a large sum of money, and 
concluded a treaty by which he Euri'enclered 
tlie advantages he had gained, and then 
marched to Agra, to counteract the designs 
of Sheko. 

Shall Jehan had four sons, all of age, and 
aspiring to the throne. Dara Sheko "^vas in 
his forty-second year; Shnjah was fort}'', and 
then 'S'iceroy of Bengal; AuruDgzebc was 
thirty-eight; and Morad, the youngest, had 
long been em 2 >Ioyed in important commands, 
and w^as now governor of Gujeraf. Their 
characters were thus summed up by their 
father r—'Dara," he said, “had talents for 
command, tJio dignity becoming the royal 
office, hut 'ivas intolerant of all wdio had any 
pretensions to eminence, whence he was 
'good to the bad and bad to the good/ 
Slinjnh ^vas a mere drunkard, and Morad a 
glutton and a sensualist; Aurungsebe excelled 
both in action and counsel, was well fitted 
to undertake the burthen of public affairs, 
but full of subtle suspicions, and never likely 
to find any one whom he could trust.”* 
Each of those princes assembled an army to 
enforce his pretensions. Auriingzehe had 
information of the most secret proceedings 
at court from his favourite sister, Roshnnara, 
Hie first act to represent to his brother 
Morad that he had no ambition to undertake 
the care of government, and that his deter¬ 
mination was at the earliest convenience to 
devote the remainder of his life to I'cligions 
seclusion ; that his personal safety had forced 
him to take up aims against their common 
enemy, Dara, and that he w^ould assist to 
place him upon the throne. By those wily 
representations ■ he induced Morad to unite 
his forces with his owm, and in two battles 
which followed, the royal armies were de¬ 
feated, Dara became a fugitive, and after 
another ineffectual effort ■was betrayed into the 
hands of Anrungzebe, and by his orders put 
to death. Shah Jehan. unexpectedly re¬ 
covered, but though he sent repeated com¬ 
mands to his sons to return to their govern¬ 
ments, they, pretending to consider these 
commands as forgeries of Dara, did not obey, 
Aurungzebe got possession of the person of 
his father. He then imprisoned his brother 
Morad, gained over his army, deposed the 
emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 

* “ Letter from Am*Qngzel)e to his sop, in the Dast^ir 
al Amal Agahi.” 
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1658* lie shortly after marched against liis 
l)rother Shcjah, defeated liini, and compelled 
him to fly to Arracan, He was there mcr- 
deredj and tliiis all competitors being disposed 
of, Auriingzebe \Tas left in xmdispnted ]ios- 
session of the empire* Shah Jehan survived 
his dethronement Beven years, and during 
that period was treated with the greatest 
respect. His reign was the most prosperous 
ever known In India, and of all its princes 
lie ■\\‘a3 the most magnifieent* His retinue,’* 
says El ph in stone, “ his state ostahlishinents, 
hia largesses, and all the iminp of his court, ' 
were much increased beyond the excess they 
had attained under his predecessors* His 
expenses in these clepartinenta can only be 
palliated hy the fact that neither occasioned 
any increase to his exactions, nor any em- 
harrassnient to his finances. The most 
striking instance of his pomp and his pro¬ 
digality w'as the construction of the famous 
peacock tlirone* It took its name from a 
peacock witli his tail spread, represented in 
its natural colours in sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, and other appropriate jcAvels, uliicli 
formed the chief ornament of a mass of 
diamonds and precious stones that dazzled 
every beholder, Tavernier, a jeweller hy 
profession, reports, without apparent distrust, 
the common hclief that it cost near six million 
and a half sterling,*’ 

Shah Jehan reigned thirty years with great 
populari ty* He was sixfcy -se ven years old when 
he was deposed, and seventy-founvhenhe died, 

AuruBgzebe, on his accession, assumed the 
name of Akmgur, Lord of the Universe, As 
soon as all his competitors were removed out 
of his way, he directed his arms against the 
Eajali of Bekanir, who had abandoned hia 
interests, deserted him in the Deccan, and 
still held out against lum. He was soon 
reduced to suhmission, 

Jooinleh, who had remained faithful to 
Aurungzebe, and had rendered him essential 
services, now became an object of suspicion, 
His most recent achievement was the resto¬ 
ration of order in the province of Bengal, and 
on his return to the capital, further employ¬ 
ment was provided for him in the conquest 
of Assam, This commission Joomleh exe¬ 
cuted w ith his usual ability and success * he 
marched along the course of the river Brah¬ 
mapootra, subdued the small principality of 
Gooch Bahar, overran the territories of Assam, 
and took possession of Giiergoug, the capital. 
He sent to the emperor an exulting descrip¬ 
tion of his campaign, and announced his 
intention of opening a way into China* These 
anticipations were never realized; the rainy 
season set in, all the low country was mnn- 
dated, provisions and forage were injured or 
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dcstroved, and the natives neglected no 
opportunity of cutting off the detachments, 
and thus distressed the camp* Sickness 
broke out amongst the trtsops, and though 
Joomleli was reinforced, lie was reluctantly 
compelled to renounce his splendid projects, 
and it required the exercise of all bis ability 
to retire without disgrace. Though far 
advanced in years, lie shared all the liard- 
ships with the liumblest soldier. He died on 
his return, and his son, I^Iohammed Amin, 
was raised to the dignities and honours to 
whicli bis father had attained* ** The death 
of this great man,’* says BeriiLer, ^'as might 
be expected, produced a great sensation 
throughout India, and it was now observed by 
many intelligent persons ^ that Aurungzebe 
was in reality King of Bengal.* Though not 
insensible to his ohligations of gratilude, yet 
the Mogul was perhaps not sorry to have lost 
a vicegerent whose power and mental re- 
sourees had excited so much pain and un¬ 
easiness* *Yoii mourn/ he said to Amin, 

‘ the death of an affectionate parent, and 
I the loss of the most powerfid and most 
dangerous of my friends*”' 

In the fifth year after his ascent to the 
throne the emperor was seized with an illness 
which nearly proved fatal, and led to very 
serious disturbances* During its continuance 
he was frequently delirious trom the violence 
of the fever, and his tongue became so palsied 
tliat lie could scarcely articulate* It was 
generally believed, at one period, that he 
was dead* In this state of afi'airs his newly- 
estahlislied pow er was shaken to its founda¬ 
tion. It was even rumoured that the Itajali 
Jaswint Singh, governor of Gnjerat, was on 
his mareh to release Shah Jehan from prison, 
and that Mohabat Khan, who had for some 
tiiuc disputed Aurungzebe’s authority, and 
had hut recently acknowledged it, leaving 
his government at Cahul, was hastening by 
forced marches to Agra, for the liberation q( 
tlie old king* Etabar Klian, in whose ciiatody 
he Avas placed, wus equally disposed to throw 
open the gates of his prison. Amongst the 
sons of the royal invalid tlici'c were also dis¬ 
sensions fomented. Sultan Mausum iolrigiied 
with the Omrahs, and the Princess Eoehinara 
had enlisted a powerful party in support of 
Sultan Akbai', Atirungzebc*s third son, tlien 
in the eighth year of his age. To secure 
popularity, the partizans of each proclaimed 
their object to be the release of tShali Jehan. 
How'cver, there wus scarcely a man of in¬ 
fluence ill the emi>ire in favour of his resto¬ 
ration, w ith the exception perhaps of Jaswint 
Singh and Mohabat Khan, all the rest had 
basely transferred their allegiancethe 
royal iTatrioide and usurper, 
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The severity of Ina illness did not deatroy 
the interest which the reigning prince liad in 
puhlie effivirs. He gave ina tractions for the 
conduct of the government and the safe cus¬ 
tody of his father. He earnestly advised 
Sidtaii Mausum, in the event of hia death, to 
release hi a grandfather ; at the same time he 
was forwarding urgent despatches to Etubar 
to keep the strictest watch on his prisoner. 
On the fifth day of his illness^ during the 
crisis of his disorder, he had himself conveyed 
into the council of the Omrahs, to connee 
them that he was still living* The same 
motive induced him to repeat the visit on the 
seventh, ninth, and tenth day. On the thir¬ 
teenth clay he fell into a swoon, so deep and 
long, that his attendants believed him dead. 
The report was rapidly communicated to the 
citizens* The king, in the interim, being in¬ 
formed of the currency of tlie rumour, and 
apprehending in the popular ferment the 
liberation of his father, he sent for some of 
the principal ziohlemen to verify his existence* 
Having been propped up on liis couch, he 
called for vTitiug materials, and forwarded a 
letter to Etahar, commanding Jnm to carefully 
guard his captive; and he sent for the great 
seal, which having enclosed in a small hag, | 
he had it impressed with a seal, and kept it 
carefully attached to his ami, to prevent any 
sinister nse being made of that inatrument. 

The vigour of mind exhibited in this emer¬ 
gency, and tlie sage precautions which had 
frustrated all the projects of his enemies, and 
of the parties at court, had the effect of con¬ 
ciliating the popular feeling, and also held 
out the assurance of his convalescence* The 
intrigues which had been practised during 
his confiuement exposed to him the real state 
of affairs* He now discovered that Shah 
kiausum, wJio was intended by him as his 
successor, had shown more anxiety to forward 
Ills own personal objects than for his re¬ 
covery. Ilia sister, who exercised great in- 
ffuence over Auningisebe, and had essentially 
contributed to his siicceas, was entirely 
devoted to the interests of her young 
nephew Akbar. TJils prince was also the 
i'avourife with the Moslem people at large, 
and imrticularly with the nobility* The 
matbei'B of liis elder brothers were daugbters 
only of Hindoo raj aba, and were looked 
down upon with contempt for their eontami- 
nation with heathen blood* Akbar, the 
youngest son, was of the pure blood of 
the house of Tamerlane, and born of the 
daughter of Shall Nawaa, descended from the 
ancient kings of Muscat, and of the imperial 
house of Sefi* The Persian chiefs, many of 
whom were in the public service, were his aiip- 
porters, and in conset^uence of his brothers* 
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machinations the father's affectioua were en¬ 
listed in his favour, and he resolved to open 
the way for him to the throne* Of the family 
of Bara there survived an only daughter* 
Bhe had, ou the destruction of her family, 
been delivered to the care of her grandfather, 
and had resided with him and her aunt iu 
Agra. An alliance with this princess would 
add greatly to Akbar's partizans, and also 
' fortify his right to the throne* On his re¬ 
covery Aunmgzebo wrote a letter full of pro¬ 
fessions to his father, and concluded with a 
formal demand of the hand of his niece for 
his son Akbar. The proposition was rejected 
with disdain; and the old monarch retorted 
tliat the insolence of Auraugzeho was equal 
to his crimes. The young princess, fearing 
that force might be substituted for persuasion, 
concealed a poinard in her bosom, and pro¬ 
tested her determination to die by her owui 
hand rather than wed the sou of her father’s 
murderer* He was equally unsuccessful in an 
application w'hich he made about this time for 
some precious stones for completing some 
ornamentation of the celebrated peacock's 
throne* “ Let him govern wdtli more justice,” 
said Shah Jehau; for equity and clemency 
are the only jewels that can adorn a throne. 

I am w eary of his avarice. Let me hear no 
more of precious stones. The hammers are 
ready which will pulverise them should he 
importune me for them a gain,” * Aurung- 
zebe treated this answ er with great coldness, 
and replied, ^^Tliat to offend the emperor \Yaa 
far from being the intention of his dutiful son* 
Let Bhah Jehan keep the jew'ela," said he; 
** nay, more—let him command aU those of 
Auningzebe* His amusements constitute a 
portion of the happiness of his son.” On this oc¬ 
casion the father sent a portion of the jewels, 
accompanied by a brief note* *'Take this, 
winch I am destined to ivear no more. Your 
fortune has ptrevailed, but moderation Las 
more power than yonr fortune over Sbah 
Jelian. Wear them wdth dignity, and make 
some amends to your family for tbelr misfor¬ 
tunes by your owui renowm,” Awrungzebe 
burst into tears: and let it bo hoped his grief 
tv as sincere* The spoils of his brother Bhnjah 
on the same occasion w^ere laid at hie feet. 
All opposition was extiuct: the fearful price 
had heen paid; the feelings of humanity pre¬ 
vailed* He ordered these mournful memories 
from his sight, and then retired in a melan¬ 
choly mood from the haH of audience.f 

His treatment of his father, though kept 
closely confined, and every precaution adopted 
for his safe custody, w^as indulgent and re- 

* Dow*fl Hmhs£a?ij vol, iii. p. 350; Beniier’a Travels^ 
vol. i. p. 141. 

T Bow, vol. iii* ^* 350* 
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epecfcful, aa lias beea before noticed. He was 
left in possession of Ids own suite of apart¬ 
ments, aud permitted to enjoy tlic Bociety of 
Lia favourite daiighter, and the whole of his 
female establishment, including the singing 
and dancing woinen, cooks, and others. 
Every reasonable demand was complied with; 
and as tbe old man in the decline of life had 
taken a religious turn, the Moollahs were 
permitted to visit him, and console him by 
reading and expounding the Koran for him. 
He had also the privilege of ordering wliat- 
ever would serve to contribute to his amuse- 
meut, and had frequently all kinds of animals, 
horses of state, game, and tame antelopes, 

' brought to him. He was loaded with presents 
by his son, consulted as an oracle, and frequentl}' 
written to in expressions of dutiful submission. 
These attentions had their mollifying effects ; 
his anger and hauleiir were at length siib- 
cliied; he frequently wrote to his son ou 
political matters ; sent him Dara’s daughter ; 
and, as has been related, forwarded to him 
some of those precious stones which he had 
threatened to grind to powder.* 

During these trailsactions, which followed 
immediately after the recovery of Anrung- 
zebe, Sultau Mausiim, who bad forfeited by 
his recent effort to form a party for himself 
the confidence of his father, was sent into the 
Deccan, to assume tbe command of the im¬ 
perial army, in 1664, On bis arrival he suc¬ 
ceeded the maharajah, on whom the govern¬ 
ment devolved during the illness of bhaista, 
the king's uncle, and to whose eloquence and 
devotion the exaltation of Aurimgzehe v as 
in a great measure due. 

To understand the state of affairs In tbe 
Deccan on the advent of the prince, the new 
governor, it will be requisite to go farther 
back, and give a sketch of the history of 
Sliaista Khan, A short time before the 
battle of Kigwa, when Aurungzebe quitted 
the capital to encounter Sultan Shiijab, Sliaista 
was sent as governor to Agra, and subse¬ 
quently nominated to the Deccan, and placed 
in tbe chief command of the forces of that 
province. From this post be was removed, on 
the death of Joomleh, to the more important 
command of Bengal. Thougli succeeding to a 
man of such abilities and enterprise, he proved 
himself not unworthy of his position, and, 
indeed, matured a project of aggrandizement 
of which his predecessor had no conception. 
To the east of the Bay of Bengal is situated, 
between the eighteenth and twenty-first de¬ 
gree of north latitude, the province—formerly 
the kitigdom“of AiTacau, bounded on the 
north by Chittagong, and separated from it 
by the river Naaf and the Wailli hi Os, on the 
* Bernier's vol, i, p, 186. 


east by a chain of mountains, which separates 
it from Ava, on the south by a part of Pegu, 
and on the west by the Bay of Bengal, Its 
extreme length from the pass of Kintalee to 
its northern extremity is about three hundred 
miles, and its breadth varies from ninety to 
fifteen miles. "Between the Kuladyne and 
Sundoway rivers," says Pemberton, "the 
whole coast consists of a labyrinth of creeks 
and tide-uullalis, all of which terminate at tlie 
foot of the lower ranges, and receive the con- 
trib iiti on s o f num or ous small s L re ams * ^ D urin g 
many years the Portuguese had settlements 
on the coast, and a great number of Christian 
slaves and half-caste Portuguese and off¬ 
scourings of Europe had thither collected. 
The refugees from Goa, Ceylon, Cochin, 
I^Falacca, and the other settlements planted by 
tbe PorUignese, e ought shelter there; and of 
all this motley crew none received more cordial 
welcome tlian those who set at boldest defiance 
all divine and human law—those wdio deserted 
their monasteries, violated their obligations, 
and had married three or four wives, or had 
perpetrated other great crimes. They were 
Cliristians merely by name. The lives they 
led ill Arracan 'were the most detestable, mas¬ 
sacring and poisoning without compunction 
or remorse; and Bernier, our authority, states 
that their priests, to confess the tritfh^ were 
too often not better than these criminals.* 
The sovereign of Arracan gave every en¬ 
couragement to these bravoes, aud assigned to 
them the possession of the port of Chittagong 
and 8ome adjacent lands. He used them as 
a frontier guard, to iwotect his territories 
from the aggressions of .the Moguls. Tims 
encouraged, they acted with impunity, and 
their only pursuits were piracy and plunder. 
With their light galleys {called galliases) 
they commanded all tiie creeks along the 
coast, scoured the open seas, entered the 
numerous arms and canals of tbe Ganges, 
often penetrating forty or fifty leagues up the 
country. They frequently in these predatory 
expeditions surprised and carried away the 
entire populations of villages, on festival days, 
or wlien they had congregated for the pur¬ 
poses of trade or the celebration of marriage. 
Their captives ivere reduced to slavery, 
and the residue of the booty seized on by 
them, wdiich could not be removed, was de¬ 
stroyed, This is tlie reason wby, Bernier 
remarks, that wo see so many fine islands in 
the mouth of the Gauges, once tliickly popu¬ 
lated, now- entirely deserted by human beings, 
and become the desolate receptacle of tigers 
and other ^vild beasts.* The Portuguese of 
Goa, Ceylon, St. Tliomas, and other places, 

* Bernier, voL i, p. 105 , 

t Jbid, p. 106. 
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purchased these wretched captives^ wUliout 
scruple, and the liorrid and inhuman traffic 
was carried on at Hoogly in Bengal, and in 
the vicinity of the island of (xalles, near Cape 
das Palmas, The settlement at Hoogly had 
been made with the permission and niickr 
the protection of JehanghirCj ^Yhose liberality 
has been already remarked* He also anti¬ 
cipated the realisation of considerable com¬ 
mercial advantages from this establishment. 
The new settlers had also engaged to free tlie 
Gulf of Bengal from all depredations. 

Shall Jehan, more devoted than he to the 
intolerant dogmas of his creed, and, moreover, 
enraged by the nefarious traffic whicli these 
nominal Christians carried on with the man- 
stealers of Arrncan, and hy their having 
audaciously refused to emancipate thair slaves 
at his command, inflicted on them a weighty 
and indiscriminate eliastisement. He first 
exacted from them laige sums of money* and 
then besieged and took tlieir town, and com¬ 
manded that the wdiole population should be 
transported to Agra, and there condemned to 
slavery* The miseries to which they were 
subjected is unequalled by any modern pro~ 
ceeding. Children, priests, and monks shared 
the general fate, idie females of any per¬ 
sonal attractions, wdiether married or single, 
were consigned to the seraglio. Little 
children w^ere subjected to the rite of circum¬ 
cision, and made pages; the adults were forced 
to profess Islam, under the threat of being 
trampled to deatli beneath the elephant's feet* 
Some time before the capture of Hoogly, a 
formal offer was made by the pirates of sur¬ 
rendering the kingdom of Arracan to the 
viceroy of Goa. The latter thought it incon¬ 
sistent with the dignity of his sovereign to 
become so disreputably possessed of it. About 
this time, the notorioua Fra Joan, an Augus¬ 
tine monk, became the King of Son diva, an 
advantageous post commanding the month of 
the Ganges, These freebootci a wrere a source 
of constant annoj^ance to tlie Mogul, and he 
w^as under the necessity of maintaining a 
large force to protect the inlets of the ]>ro- 
viiice of Bengal, but this he found insufficient* 
Such was the skill and daring of the pirates 
that, wnth four or five galleys, they never he¬ 
sitated to attack, destroy, or capture fifteen 
or t^venty vessels of the Mogul. 

Shaista Khan had resolved on n:iaking a 
well-orgaimed effort to deliyer his govern¬ 
ment from this scourge ; but he had another 
design, that w'as to punish the sovereign 
of Arracan, who was in league wdth the 
pirates, and whose daughter liad been given 
in marriage to their celebrated and pow erful 
chief, Bastian Consalvo, aud who had, more¬ 
over, very recently put to death Sultan Shujali 


and his family, who, iu their adversity, en- 
deavotued to obtain a refuge in that country. 
Conscious of the difficulty of marching an 
army into the kingdom of Arracan, ow'ing to 
the great number of creeks, rivers, and canals 
which intersect the front lei's, and tlie naval 
superiority of the pirates, Bhaista, with con¬ 
summate policy, sought the co-operation of 
the Hu tell, wlio had a powerful settlement in 
Batavia. Thither he sent an envoy, wuth full 
autliorit)^ to negotiate wffih the general com¬ 
mandant for the joint occupation of Arracan. 
TJiis offer w’as agreeable to the politic views 
of the Hutch, wdio w^ere seeking an oppor¬ 
tunity for the fnrtlier depression of the de¬ 
clining fortunes of the Portuguese, Two 
ships of w^ar w^ere soon dispatched for the 
conveyance of the Mogul troops to Chitta¬ 
gong* In the meantime, Shaista 02 ^ened 
negotiatiojis wuth the pirates, and so imposed 
on them hy threats, and assurances tliat in 
Bengal they w^ould be allowed as much land 
as they considered necessary, and receive 
double tlieir present pay, that they embarked 
iu fifty galleys, and unaccountably passed over 
to him, ^vith so much precipitation, that 
they had scarcely time to take their families 
and valuables on hoard* Shaista received the 
infatuated traitors with every demoustration 
of welcome, gave them large sums of money, 
and afforded them hospitable accommodation 
in the town of Dacca. Having, by this hbe- 
vality gained tlieir confidence, the pirates 
rendered him effectual services. They- 
assisted at the capture of Sondiva, which had 
reverted to the King of Arracan, and from 
that tliey accompanied the Mogul army to Chit¬ 
tagong* When, at length, the Dutch vessels 
of war arrived, the pirates w'^ere thanked for 
their kind intentions, and informed that their 
services were no longer required. I saw/' 
says Bernier, these vessels in Bengal, and 
was ill company w'ith the officers, who con¬ 
sidered the Indian’s thanks a poor compeiisa- 
tion for the violation of hie engagements* In 
regal'd to the Portuguese, Bliaista treats them, 
not perhaps as he ought, but certainly as they 
deserve* He has drawm them from Chitta¬ 
gong j they and their families are in liis 
pow-er; an occasion for their services no 
longer exists, he considers it therefore quite 
unnecessary to fulfil a single promiBe. He 
suffers moil til after month to elapse without 
giving them any pay ; declaring that they 
are traitors in whom it is folly to confide— 
wretches w ho have basely betrayed the prince 
whose bounty they have experienced.” * The 
defection of the pirates w^as followed by the 
reduction of Arracan. Shaista enrolled an 
army of ten thousand horse and foot at Dacca, 
* Bernier, vd. i, p. 203. 
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to tlie command of wliicli he appointed liis 
son Ameid Khan. They departed on this 
expedition in the heginning of the fair season, 
IGGGj and in six days crossed the Phenny, 
which divides Chittagong from Bengal. The 
King of Arracaa made merely a sliow of 
opposition, and then fled to his capital, and 
shot himself up in the fort, A few days 
after his fleet was defeated, and the capital, 
and then the kingdom, fell an easy prey to the 
victors. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
twenty-three pieces of eaunon in the fort, and 
a prodigious quantity of stores. He named 
the town Islamabad, and annexed the whole 
province to Bengal, 

Though Auriingzebe w^as out of danger 
on the fifteenth day of his illness, he was 
greatly enfeebled, and remained in a very 
weak condition for nearly two months after ; 
he was then advised by his physicians, and 
importuned by Ids favourite sister, who was 
anxious to visit that enchanting land, to 
retire to Cashmere, in order to recruit liis 
health in its salubrious climate. While in¬ 
dulging in this rural retreat in the north, 
some events began to transpire in the Dec- 
can, calculated to command his assiduous 
attention, 

Maharashtra, the country of the Mahrattas, 
is one of the five divisions into which the 
central portion of India, called the Deccan, 
13 divided. It rises from the Sautpoora 
Mountains in the north, and extends fronr 
Nandode on the west, along those mouu- 
tains to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpore ; 
its eastern boundary is formed by the bank 
of that river, until it falls into the Wurda ; 
from the confluence of these rivers it raaj" 
he traced up the east bank of the Wurda to 
Manikdroog, and thence westward to JMahoor : 
from this place a waving Hue may be extended 
to Goa; while on tlie west it is bounded by 
the sea, TJie whole tract comprises about a 
liundred and two thousand square miles. The 
great feature of the country is the mountain 
chain called the Siadri, or more commonly 
the Ghauts, which, at an average distance 
of thirty or forty miles from the sea, runs 
along the western part. It ranges from 
three thousand to five thousand feet, and the 
chief peculiarity is the contrast hetween the 
tracts which it separates. On the west it 
rises abruptly from the sea, and forms an 
almost inaccessible barrier ; but on the east 
it supports a table-laud one thousand five 
hundred or two thousand feet high, gradually 
sloping eastward, far beyond the confines of 
Mahratta to the Bay of Bengal, The Ooncau 
is the tract which lies between the Ghauts 
and the sea. It is in most parts remarkably 
rugged and broken, interspersed with huge 


mountains and thick jungles, intersected Ly 
rivers and rivulets innumerable, forming fit 
haunts for the wild animals who fiequent 
those recesses. 

The Ghauts and the other mountains fre¬ 
quently terminate in large smooth basaltic 
rocks, which farm natural fortresses, so that in 
a military point of view there ia not, it is 
asserted, a stronger country in the world. 
The mass of the population, which amount to 
about six millions, are Hindoos, The Mali- 
rattas have never figured as a nation in Hin- 
dostall, and the eaily Mohaioniedan historians 
do not seem to he aware of their existence. 
The word itself first occurs in Fevishta, in 
the transactions of the year 1485. In th? 
middle of the sixtcentli century, the King of 
Eejapore substituted the Mahratta language, 
in his financial papers, for Persian. He re¬ 
modelled his army, which liad been previously 
composed of foreigners, and enrolled a large 
number of Mabrattas, They were at first 
restricted to the lowest and most laborious 
grades, and cliiefiy employed on garrison 
duty. It was very soon discovered that they 
were peculiarly qualified to act as light 
cavalry, and soon rose into estimation in the 
services of the governments of Bejapore and 
Ahmednnggur, a few of them were also 
engaged by the King of Golcoiida, Several 
rose to the rank of eommandevs of divisions, 
and military jaghires, or lands appropriated 
to the support of a body of troops, were con¬ 
ferred upon them. The Mahratta chiefs 
could enrol a body of horse on ver}' short 
notice, ami these they retained or discharged 
at pleasure. Titles were frequently con¬ 
ferred on those chieftains, chiefly lliudoos— 
such as rajah, naik, and rao; and though be¬ 
stowed by their IMoslem conquerors, they 
were received with a%'idityand gratification, 
the greater as they were always accompanied 
with donations of land to sustain their rank.* 
They were not originally a military tribe, like 
the Bajpoots, nor do they possess the same 
grace or dignity of person, being of diminutive 
stature, and irregular features; and, indeed, 
they bore rather the character of freebooters 
than of soldiers, Oandeish and a part of 
Bahar have been claimed as the original scat 
of the race, while some authorities maintain 
that they are foreigners, and arrived in Cen¬ 
tral Hindosfaii from the western parts of 
Persia about twelve hundred years ago. 
Neither love of country, nor a community of 
language and religion, restrained them IVom 
turning their arms against one another. 
The most deadly hereditary feuds were per¬ 
petuated amongst them, fomented artfully by 
the neighbouring states, which prevented 

* Puff'a JNs/ojy f^f the vol. lii. p, S3. 
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tliem from makiBg common cmise to assert 
and nmintain. their indcpeiidence and autho¬ 
rity, and left them to be merely the merce¬ 
nary instruments of him \Yho could afford to 
bid highest for their service. 

The following portrait of the Mahrattaa is 
faithfully and ably drawn They are smallj 

sturdy lueii, well made though not handsome. 
They are all active^ labor ions, hardy, and per- 
aevering. If they have none of the pride 
and dignity of the Rajpoots, they have none 
of their iudoleiiec or want of worldly wisdom. 
A Bajpoot warrior, as long aa he does not 
dishononr his race, seems almost indifferent 
to the re a nits of any contest in which he is 
engaged : a Mahratta thinks only of the re¬ 
sults, and cares nothing about the means, pro¬ 
vided he attains his object. For this pur¬ 
pose he will strain his wits, renounce bis 
pleasures, and hazard his person, but lie has 
not a conception of sacrificing his life or even 
risking his safety for a point of lionoiir. This 
difference of sentiment affects the outward 
appearance of the two nations. There is 
something noble in the carriage even of an 
ordinary Rajpoot, and something vulgar in 
that of the most distinguished Mahratta. 
The Rajpoot is the most worthy antagonist, 
the IMahratta the most formidable enemy, 
for he will not fail In boldness and entsi’priBe 
wdien they are indispensable, and will always 
support them or supply their placo wdth. 
activity, stratagem, and perseverance* All 
this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom 
more bad qualities might he Miiy ascribed. 
The mere luisbandmeu are frugal, sober, and 
industrious, and though they have a dasli of 
the national cunuing, are neither turbulent nor 
insincere.’' * Chiefs and serfs are all siulras 
and of the same caste, though some am- 
bitionsly claim an infusion of Rajpoot blood. 

The founder of the Mahratta state, or at 
least the first person who raised the country 
from obscurity, was Sevajee, who claimed to 
he descended on very apocryphal authority 
from the Ranaha of Odeypore* The father 
of Sevajee, named Sbalijee Bon si a, Bho- 
sila, or Bosla, was an officer in the service of 
the last of the Kings of Bejapore, The 
father of Shahjee was Malojee* He bad ac¬ 
quitted himself well in the several offices to 
which ha had been appointed, and though 
descended of a family of no great considera¬ 
tion, he rose to distinction in the service of 
Nizam Shah, the King of Ahmednuggur, and 
was attached to Jadoo Rao, who had tlie 
command of ten thousand horse in the army 
commanded by IMahk Amber, whose exploits 
have been related* It was by the defection 
of tliis chief with that large contingent to Shah 
* Elphinstone, vol, ii. p, 450. 


Jehan that the defeat of his late commander 
was effected. When his sou Bhahjec was 
about five years old lie was a very fine child, 
and accompanied his feather to the celebration 
of a festival at the house of hi.s chief, Jadoo* 
Slmhjeo \yaB, on this occasion, kindly noticed 
by the host, wdio good-naturedly called him, 
and seated him by the side of his daughter 
Jeejee, then only three years old* The 
children naturally enjoyed each other’s 
company, and tho delighted fatlicr, in the 
height of hts joyous glee, exclaimed, "Well, 
girl, wnit thou take this boy as thy husband ?" 
and turning to the company said in the same 
fitrain, " they are a fine pair.” To his sur¬ 
prise, and that of the company, Matojec 
started up and said, "Take notice, friends, 
Jadoo has this day affianced his daughter tn 
my son.” Some assented, Jadoo was mute with 
astonishment* The next day Jadoo invited 
him to dine with him, Malojee declined un¬ 
less he ratified the inadvertent contract of the 
previous day. TJiis Jed to a rupture between 
the chief and his adherent. JMalojee was 
both crafty and p era ever ing, and was now 
on the 111gh-road to fortune* His riches ra¬ 
pidly accumulated, and the power, which 
wealth can secure, was soon exercised at the 
court of the declining kingdom of Ahmed¬ 
nuggur. Ho Tvas elevated to the command of 
five thousand, with the title of Blalojee Rajah 
BonsUj and two jaghires were bestowed on 
him for the maintenance of his dignity and 
force, and the forts of Seevneree and Chakun, 
with their dependent districts, placed in his 
cave. His son was now a suitable matcli for 
Jeejee, and the nuptials were solemnized with 
the consent, and to the .satisfaction, of the 
parente, in 1G04. Th e offispriiig of th is im ion 
was Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire. 

Hurlng the eoutinual wars in the Deccan, 
Shahjee was engaged successively on the 
side of Ahmednuggur and Bejapore, still re¬ 
taining his jaghires* He was subsequently 
employed in the subjugation of the countries 
to the south, and obtained a much more con¬ 
siderable jaghire in Mysore, mcluding the 
towms of Sira and Bangalore. 

Bevajee was born in May, 1637, and, in the 
stormy times in rvhicli his infancy was cast, 
owed his safety on many occasions to mater¬ 
nal solicitude. The Mahratta chiefs of con¬ 
sequence invariably retain a number of 
Brahmins in their service, as secretaries and 
men of business. To one of these, Dadajee 
Condoo, in w^hom he reposed great confi¬ 
dence, Shahjee entrusted the gnardiansliip of' 
his family, and the education of his son, 
and sent them to reside on his jaghire at 
i Poouah, The Blahrattaa look down with 
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eontempt on Bcliobstic attainiiienta aa lui- 
wortliy of any but elevbs and amaniiense&. 
Sevajee was not an exception. He never 
learnt to write bis namo, but be acquired 
great dexterity in handling bis arms, was a 
good arcber and marbsmaiq sldlled in the use 
of tliG spear, and^ indeed, of all the weapons of 
th e 1 Jeccai i. A g a li o rs eman, amongst bis exp er t 
countrymen be Lad no eqnab Hie mind was 
stored and fired with the marvellous exploits 
of the niytbic beroes of Hindoo tradition. 
Care fully instructed in tbe religion of tbe 
Hindoos, he entertained a deadly batved for 
tbe creed and followers of tbe Arab Prophet, 
and these feelings snpplied the Tvaiit of a 
more exalted piatriotism. Allien be attained 
tbe age of sixteen his character began to 
develop itself—bis aBsoeiateg were selected 
from tbe most daring and recldess; and even 
thus early be conceived tlie idea of becoming 
independent, and openly discussed bis pro¬ 
jects. He and his followers devoted many 
of their days to excursions in the mountains, 
and in hunting down tbe game that frequented 
their fastnesses. In tbese pursuits lie became 
intimately acquainted with all the paths and 
defiles of the highlands, and Btudied tbe con¬ 
dition of the adjoining forts and Btrongbolds, 
By his engaging maun era, personal intrepi- 
dfty and generosity, be endeared himself, 
not only to bis playmates, but to tbe inba- 
bitantB of that wild tract generally. It was 
whispered about that he had some eh are 
in the proceeds of extensive robberies com¬ 
mitted about this time in tbe Con cam Those 
proceedingg on tbe part of tbe young elder 
alarmed bis guardian, who, in order to engage 
bis attention in domestic concerns, confided to 
him much of tbe management of tbe jagbire. 
This position added to bis social status; he 
received and paid visits amongst the respect¬ 
able people of bis neighbourhood, and it ga^^e 
him greater influence over the dependents of 
big own bouse. 

The mountain range north of Poonab was 
iiiliabited by a people called the Bheels j that 
to the south, by the Bamusees; tbe valleys 
to the east, called the Mawals, were in the 
possession of the Hahrattas, who were called 
from that circumstance the IMavralees. With 
these Sevajee was extremely popular. 

The liill fort a under all the Mohammedan 
governments, partictflarly those of Bejapore, 
were greatly neglected* The reason assigned 
for this was, that they were remote and in an 
unhealthy sitimtion. At this period they 
were more neglected than usual There w^as 
not one fort on the jaghire owned by his 
father, and the prineipal fort in the district 
was injudiciously entrusted to the care of 
men of neither note nor ability* Sevajee bad 
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entered into intimate relations with three of 
the chiefs in the Mawals, who possessed some 
hereditary rights amongst the hillB* Tliesc 
were his first avowed adhereuts. and w^fb 
them, by some means not related, be came 
into tbe possession of Torna, a bill fort very 
difflciilt of access, twenty miles south-west of 
Poonab, at source of the Heera Biver, 
This event happened in the year 16-16* He 
succeeded in silencing any complaints at 
court. Me prepared to put this fortress in 
this best state of defence, and to garrison it 
with a strong force of Mabratlas* l^^ilo 
making arrangemeuts for its repair, in digging 
up some ruins inside tbe fort, lie discovered 
a large quantity of gold, whicb bad been de¬ 
posited ill remote times* The circumstance 
w^aa erased from memory probably by tbe de¬ 
struction of the keeper in one of the many 
w^ars which distracted th e country* This lucky 
circumstance contributed greatly to facilitate 
Ills designs; arms and ammunition in abun¬ 
dance were secured, and be w^as also induced 
to erect another fortress on tbe mountain, 
three mileB to the south-east* This be 

strongly fortified and named Eaigliur* 
These energetic measures at length aroused 
the suspicions of the authorities; his father 
was communicated witli, and from the Car¬ 
natic, where he was then engaged in the 
king's interest, he iirgently remonetratecl, 
through Hadajee, and forbade the prosecu¬ 
tion of bis undertakings. The old gpmrdiau, 
now oh the verge of eternity, in his dying 
moments sent for his ambitious w^ard, and far 
from enforcing the cautious advice of bis 
father, wdtli all that uncalcnlatmg devotion 
—characteristic of the Bralixnins—to his 
creed, In^ conjured him to protect the Brah- 
ming, the Idne, oml the cultivators, to preserve 
from violation the Hindoo temples, to prose¬ 
cute his plans of independence, and to folloiv 
llie fortune which lay before him* Then, 
having recommended his family to the young 
chieftain's care, he expired, leaving a myste¬ 
rious inipresBion, fixed by Ibe mournful so¬ 
lemnity of the occasion, and harmonising, 
perfectly, wdtb the lofty aspirations of his own 
enthusiasm. These dying injunctions con¬ 
firmed his designs, and influenced the devo¬ 
tion of the subordinates of the jaghire, and 
possibly elevated his motives of aetlou. To 
his fathers applications for the payment of the 
arrears of revenue, after various evasions, he 
at length replied, '^Tbat the expenses of tlmt 
poor country bad so increased, that his father 
must depend on his more extensive and fertile 
possessions in the Carnatic.” There w^ere 
tw'O forts in the jaghire commanded by offi¬ 
cers devoted to Me father’s interests ; of these 
it was necessary to getnd; he gained over 
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tlie commander of Cliakuo, and surprised the 
garriaoii of Soopa. He obtained, for a large 
bribe to tbe T^lghammedan killiclai\po£session 
of tbc very important fortress of Kondalmeb, 
and restored to it its ancient name, Bingliar, 
tbc Moil's den; and availing liimself of an 
altercation between the sons of tbe late 
governor of Poorandarj a stronger lull fort 
than any he bad yet secured, having been 
called in as arbitrator, be contrived to make 
himself master of it, and to retain li Not¬ 
withstanding his treachery and outrageous vio¬ 
lation of faith in this transaction, he had tbe 
address to reconcile them to tbeir loss, and to 
induce them to enter into his service, ia 
which they afterwards arrived at some dis- 
tmotion. These proceedings had been con¬ 
ceived and executed without exciting any 
commotion or attracting further notice tlian 
that alluded to; indeed, the sovereigu of Beja- 
pore was at tliis very time engaged in the 
lirosecution of a war in tbe south, and in tbe 
amplification and embellishment of bis capital, 
liaviog so far strengthened himself, " and like 
the wily tiger of his owm mountain valle^^ 
watched and crouched until be bad stolen 
into a situation whence he coitld at once spring 
on his prey,"* Sevajee resolved to have re¬ 
course to bolder measures, and to defy the 
power of his sovereign. He had collected 
and armed a body of Mawalees, and had 
dispatched some of liis Brahmins into tbe 
Con can to gain intelligence, and forward his 
views in that quarter. He shortly after, 
at the head of three hundred faithful follow'era, 
seized on tbe royal treasures in transit through 
that district, and conveyed them w ith all haste 
to Raigbnr. This overt act ivaa follow’^ed by 
the surprise aud occupation of five of the 
principal Idll forts in tlie Ghauts. Tiie Mo¬ 
hammedan governor of Concan was then 
seized, several rich cities plundered, and the 
proceeds conveyed to the same dcstmation, 
Bevajee was greatly pleased by these results. 
He courteously entertained the captive gover¬ 
nor, and dismissed liim with every mark 
of respect. The conquered country was soon 
organized, every means provided for the 
restitution of the revenues to tbe temples and 
endowments to tbe Brahmins, and the ancient 
iustitutious were revived wherever any trace 
of them survived. 

Sbabjee was suspected of having suggested 
these disturbances, and in consequence was 
placed under arrest; be was confined in a 
stone dungeon, the door of which was closed 
with masonry, with the exception of a small 
openmg; and he was assured that, if his son 
did not return to his obedience, it would be 

Grant Biilf’s l[is(o}j of the Mahr&UaSj vdI. m, 
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closed, and for ever. This treatment of his 
father, it is stated, affected Sevajee very for¬ 
cibly, and he, for a time, entertained tbe 
notion of submitting, but was dissuaded from 
so doing by bis wife, who demonstrated to 
bim tbe dangers of that course. In aU hia 
proceedings be cautiously abstained from 
aggression on tbe territories or subjects of 
the Mogul, It is probable that he appre¬ 
hended, from the beginning, that an occasion 
might arise, when, unable to resist the oppo¬ 
sition of hie sovereign, be sbould have to 
seek foreign succour, and that this was the 
cogent reason why he had refrained from, 
provoking the enmity of the emperor. On 
this occasion be entered into a correspondence 
witli Shall Jell an for his father’s liberation. 
The results were, that the emperor agreed to 
forgive tbe former conduct of Siialijee, to re¬ 
ceive biin into his service, and to place 
Sevajee in the command of five thousand 
borse. On what terms these concessions 
were offered is not on record, Shahjee was 
released, but retained a prisoner at large for 
tour years afterwards. During this period 
both parties abstained from hostilities. The 
probable fate of his father may have restrained 
Sevajee, whilst the King of Bejapore may 
have apprehended that any offensive step on 
his part might induce the surrender of the 
district, recently occupied, to the Mogul, 

In 165S Bhahjee was permitted to return 
to the Carnatic, owing to the formidable dis- 
tnrbancGs which then existed in that province, 
hut he u'iis hound by a solemn engagement 
to refrain from avenging the treachery of 
Bajce, who, ha\iiig invited him to a banquet, 
had sent bim a prisoner to Bejapore : whatever 
promise of forgiveness w^as extorted from him 
on this occasion, was not very binding on his 
conscience, for the first exercise of his freedom 
u'as to write to Sevajee, '-If you are my 
son, avenge me/' an injunction which was 
treasured, and faitlifully and fearfully exe¬ 
cuted, His father's release left him again at 
liberty to pursue the path bis ambition had 
surveyed for him. The district south of 
Poonah, stretching from the Ghauts to the 
Upper Kistna, owned the sway of a Hindoo 
rajah, Cluinder Bao, wdio was too pow-erful 
to be openly attacked, and who, though on 
friendly terms with Bevajee, could never he 
induced hy him to join in any measures ad¬ 
verse to the interest of the King of Bejapore, 
On tbe pretence of asking Ids daughter in 
marriage, be dispatched aBsassins to bis court, 
who murdered the unsuspecting prince; his 
territories were seized on. This crime was 
followed by the occupation of other forts and 
possessions. In 1656, he appointed a prin¬ 
cipal minister named Bhamraje Punt, whom 
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he honoured with tlie title of Peislnva. He 
had hitherto restrleted lus encroacliments to 
tlie dominions of the King of Bejapore, but 
now^ emboldened by success, the force at 
Ills command, and the distraction with which 
the empire of the Mogul w^as torn, ho turned 
his arms in that direction, and persevered in 
extending liis authority, till, as has been 
mentioned ]irevioash% Aurnngzebe "was sent 
down in this year, it>o5, to assist Joomleh 
in avenging the injury inflicted upon him by 
the King of Bejapove, by the imprisonment 
of his son Amim On the arrival of Annmg- 
Eebe, Sevajee made a profession of his fidelity 
to the emperor, and w^'is sanctioned in the 
retention of his late acquisitions, and en¬ 
couraged to take possession of Dabul and 
its dependencies on the sea-coast, Aurung- 
aebe was most anxious to have an intervie'w 
with Sevajee, that he might explain to him 
how much it ’\voiiid promote their mutual 
interest to wort in harmony. With all his 
professions of loyalty and obedience, Sevajee 
cautiously avoided the meeting; and as soon as 
the imperial army had removed to a distance, 
and was involved in a war with Golconda, 
he conclnded that a favouvahle opportunity 
was presented to himself of further aggran- 
dimuent. 

In May, 1B57, lie surprised Joouer, a 
town in the Bfogul territory, and possessed 
himself of a vast amount of plunder. He 
made an attempt on Ahmeduuggnr, W'hich 
w^as only partially successful. Of these 
aggressions he soon repented, on being in¬ 
formed of the rapid progress made by Aurung- 
zebe, and the success which attended his 
arms. He toede the precaution to add con¬ 
siderably to Ills army, whilst he, at the same 
time, wu'ote to the Jlogul prince, abjectly 
begging a condonation of the jmst, and making 
fervid professions of fealty for the future. 
It W'Bs the policy of the imperialists to pro¬ 
voke as many enemies as they could against 
the King of Bejapore. Aurimgzebe, there¬ 
fore, suppressed his resentment, and expressed 
his forgiveness of past offences; assented to 
Sevajee's occupying and retaining the Concan; 
assured him that the hereditary claims wdiich 
he had to possessions within the Mogul dis¬ 
tricts should be attended to; and in return stipu¬ 
lated that be should send five hundred cavalry 
soldiers, and be prepared ivith the rest of his 
troops to maintain order and tranquillity in 
the imperial districts. One part of the 
arrangement w^as carried out; the Concan was 
occupied, and garrisoBS placed in several for¬ 
tresses along the coast, where Sevajee after¬ 
wards collected vessels for piratical purposes. 
The illness of Shah Jeban precipitated an 
accommodation, which was Ibllowed by the | 
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departure of Aurungzehe to attend to his 
more immediate interests in this crisis of 
his fatlier’s illnees. The insecurity which the 
reign of a boy generated in Eejapore, and 
the distractions created by the jarring of fac¬ 
tions there, tempted Bevajee to a renew al of his 
depredations. An army was organized under 
the command of Afzul Khan, an officer of some 
reputation, to oppose his designs. On the ap¬ 
proach of this chief, by artful negotiations, an 
avowal of his a ppre hen 3 ions from a man of such 
reputation, and huniiliRting proffers of submis- 
Bioii, Sevajee succeeded in deceiving his ad- 
versaiy.and induced him to come unarmed and 
unattended to an interviesv, at which he was 
to receive assurances of foigiveness. Fifteen 
hundred of the imperial army accompanied 
their chief to the vicinity of the place of meet¬ 
ing, but in consequence of the feigned timidity 
of the Mallratta, did not approach his presence. 
Several thousands of Sevajee's troops lay in 
ambush in the neighbourhood. Lightly clad 
in thin miisliu, and armed with a sword, a 
mark of dignity more than a w^eapon of de¬ 
fence, and attended, a^ pre-arranged, by one 
armed attendant, Afzul Khan came in his 
palanquin to an exiiosed bungalow prepared 
for the occasion. The Mogul first made his 
appearance, and while complaining of the 
delay, Sevajee w^as seen descending, appa¬ 
rently unarmed, to meet him. The prepara¬ 
tions which he made for this in ter vie w% serve 
to show that the crime he treacherously me¬ 
ditated, he looked upon as a meritorious 
action. He performed wnth due care and 
devotion the customary ritual ablutions, and 
then laid his head at hi a mother's feet, and 
piously besought her blessiug. Afzul Khan 
viewed wdth feelings of contempt the dimimi- 
tive figure which he saw abjectly approach¬ 
ing, and making repeated obeisances, which 
wx^re represented to be the effects of his fears. 
The Mogul advanced a few’^ paces to give 
him the ceremonial embrace ; at that moment 
the insidious assassin struck a treacherous 
weapon, called tiger's claw’s —well known 
among the Malirattas, and which he had con¬ 
cealed on the fingers of his left hand—into 
his bowels. The wounded cliief r|Uickly dis¬ 
engaged himself, clapped his hand on his 
sword, and called out “ Treachery, murder 1'' 
and, at the same time, made a cut at Sevajee; 
but the latter had provided for such a result, 
having concealed under his thin cotton cover¬ 
ing a shirt of chain armour, and with a 

* TiiEa metrument is, by tbe lodians, called 
It is made of steel to fit ou the fore and little fiager ; it 
has three crooked lilaJes, which are easily concealed 
in a half dosed iiaod.—I)UFr, vol. iii. p. 173- This 
geutkiuan gives^ in his interesting FTistory, a dramng 
of it. 
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dagger, wliicb Re earned in liis right Rand* 
lie ilitiimtclsed hi^ victim. The nivirder waa 
the wevk a lew sectmda, and the dying 
man was at ivia murdeier's test befure hi« 
a ttend ant Cimhl cmno to Ids assiatauce. The 
latter was Ihithfully attached to his master, 
and though (iffered Ida life, he refused, and 
maiuiained, for some time before he fell, au 
luieijual contest with two such sw'ordemen as 
Sevajee ami his friend. The imperial army 
was now attacked by the Mahiattas hitherto 
CO Ji ecu led* defeated, and put to dight. The 
victory secured, the captives were treated 
■with great consideration, as was the practice 
of Seva jee on most occasions. Several of the 
]\[ahrattae, who %vere in tlie army of Afzul 
Khan, entered his service, and some of 
the chiefs who refused to do so, having 
Leeu IniHpitahly entertained, w^ere disuu^^sed 
wdth preseijfs. It is said, ** that during his 
career, though lie in dieted death and torture 
to force confessions of concealed treasure, he 
wm never personally guilty of any nsele&s 
treachery,’' 

Tim Silat of this hold and Buccessful 
achievement, amongst a people who had no 
moral scruples as to the means employed to 
attain an end, gave to Sevnjee an nnbonndcd 
influence; and the liberality ■with which the 
spoils were distributed to his victorious troops 
attached them the more firmly to his interests, 
and led many to his standard. To himself, 
the immediate fruits of the victory were foiw 
thousand horses, several elephants, a number 
of camels, a considerable treasure, and the 
w’hole train of cej^uipmeut of the army he had 
atmihilatcd* 

The results of such a decisive hlow^ on his 
fur til cr career may he easily conjectured. He 
soon established his authority over all the 
country near the Ghauts^ took possession of 
all the forts, and was engaged in the com¬ 
plete subjugation of tlie fertile district of the 
Concan. 

The clcstriiction of Afznl Khnn and his 
army, the capture of the forts, and above 
all, the approach of Sevajeo to the gates of 
the capital of Bejapore, created such an 
alarm, that even, for the time, the voice of 
faction was hushed. An officer, whose ability 
was Ilia only recommendation, was appointed 
to the command of an army double the 
number of that recently in the held, Blmul- 
taneous attacks were to he made from two 
quarters on Sevajee's possession in the Con- 
can* The klahratta was not inactive during 
these preparations» He divided his army 
into three columns, and these were sent to 
operate against similar divisions of the enemy, 
Ha threw himself, with a large garrison, into 
the strong fort of Panalla, which had lately 


come into his possession, and on the defences 
of whicli he too incautiously calculated. After 
a protracted siege of four nioutlis, ami 
when reduced to the greatest straits, cut off 
from all external communieatism, he eluded 
the besiegers, and though hotly pursued, he 
succeeded in reaching Uangna, a lortress in 
the Ghauts* The commander of the besieging 
army was accused of having favoured Ida 
escape. The accused indignantly resented 
the imputalitm, and withdrew from the service 
of hia embarrassed sovereign* 

The King of Uejapore in person took the 
field (16G1) with a force winch Sevajec was 
unable to reaisL In this campaign he waa 
stript of almost all hU acquisitiuns* and the 
issue might have been disastrous had not the 
disturbances in the Carnatic assumed bo 
serious an aspect as to necessitate tlie kijig’a 
presence there* Seeclee Job nr, who had 
coJinnauded at the eiege of Paiitilla, and who 
had recently retired to hia jaghire in dis¬ 
gust at the groundJeas suspicion in which he 
was lie Id at court, was directed to suppress 
these disturbances, as the king was then re¬ 
solved to prosecute the war,in which lie was 
engaged, to a concUisiou, Beedee Joliur dis¬ 
played no great zeal in the disehavgeof these 
duties, and vras again suspected of favouring 
the msurgente, and oi having come to an un¬ 
derstanding with Sevajee* It then became a 
question with the king's advisers, on which 
arena was his presence most required. ^Ylule 
ill suspense, an offer was made by the chiefs 
of W’aree to reduce Sevajeo if they were 
properly supported. It was then decided 
that the king should proceed to the Carnatic. 
Bahiole Khan and Bajee GJiorepooray, the 
latter of whom, it will be remembered, in vio¬ 
lation of the laws of hospitality, betrayed 
Sevajee's father ixito the hands of the king, 
and whose punishioent was enjoined on tho 
son, were left to assi.st the chiefs of I^’aree 
in the prosecution of their engagement. 

The king Lad departed for his future scene 
of action, and Bajee Ghorepooray proceeded 
to his jaghire to hasten his arrangements, 
Sevajee, who had early intelligence of every 
movement in the enemy's camp, thought this 
a favourable opportunity for avenging his 
father's injuries, and performing the task im¬ 
posed upon him. He marched rapidly across 
the country, surprised the unsuspicious noble, 
slew liirn and Iris family, plundered Ins resi¬ 
dence and left it in flames, and then returned 
to hia quarters with equal expedition** The 
state of affiilrs in the Carnatic, wdiere Beedee 
Johur had joined the insurgents, now- de¬ 
manded the presence of all the king’s avail¬ 
able forces, and the armies oigaiiized for the 
* Duff, vok iii* p. 185. 
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invasion of tlie Gone an were necessarily called 
ofl' to tluit quarter. For two years Sevajee 
was left unmolested, and durlug^ that interval 
he recovered his dominions, and added con¬ 
siderably to them. 

The fame of his son's achievements had 
reached the father, he was gratified by the 
filial respect paid to him in the summary 
punislmient inflicted on his enemy, and prond 
of his abilities, bravery, and aggrandisement. 
Accompanied by hi a eon, the father paid 
Sevajee a visit, and was received with such 
demon strati on 8 of respect and a Section as 
must have delighted him. In the Carnatic, 
where the king was now engaged, Shalijee's 
influence was considerable, and his loyalty, in 
the unsettled state of that province, had re¬ 
stored him to royal favour. His influence 
was successfidly exercised to bring about an 
accommodation. On his return he was com¬ 
missioned Ijy Bevajee to present presents to 
the King of Bejapore; hostilities w'ere sus¬ 
pended, a peace concluded, and the territories 
secured by the Maliratta extended from 
Kallian to Goa—a length of abont two hundred 
and fifty miles—and above the Ghauts to 
about a hundred and sixty. Its breadth 
from Soopa to Jinjeera waS about a hundred 
miles. His army was proportion ably larger 
than hie territories; but the predatory cha¬ 
racter of his expeditions, the wealth which 
he accumulated, the constant apprehension of 
reprisals by his aggrieved neighbours, de- 
mamled tliat lie should have an organi^sed 
army of seven thmisand horse and fifty thou¬ 
sand foot t!ie numher of which liis force is 
said to have consisted,* 

Tlie departure of the Emperor Anrung- 
zehe to Cashmere, for the benefit of liis 
healtli, occurred at the period inwldcli Sevajee 
and the King of Bejapore entered into the 
treaty referred to; and this it was that allowed 
the former an opportunity of now directing 
his ambitious designs against the MoguL 
The circumstances which led to this rupture 
are not made public by any of the historians 
who have treated of these events. All that 
is known is, that immediately after the peace 
with Bejapore, the Mahratta cavalry extended 
their incursions nearly to the walls of An rung- 
abad, and Sevajee himself captured the forts 
in the vicinity of Jooner, 

Shaista Khan, the maternal uncle of the 
emperor, and nephew of the celebrated Nour 
Mahal, was sent into tlie Deccan to restore 
order. He niarclied out of Aurungabad, and 
repressed the aggressions of the litahrattas, 
driving them before lihn until he approached 
within twelve miles of Singhar, the hiJl fort 
into wliich Sevajee had retired, Shaista 
* EIpbinstone, vol. li, p, 470 i DafT, vol. hi. p. 190, i 


Khan took possession of Poouah, and actually 
occupied the house in wliicU his adversary 
was born, Bevajee had resolved to attenqit 
to surprise the blogul in his quarters, and 
his design ivas favoured hy the iutiniate 
knowledge he had of the place. By the aid 
of the Brahmins, on whose fidelity he could 
rely, he won over to his side a Mahratta ivho 
was serving in that garrison. This man, on 
pretence of celebrating a marriage festival, 
obtained permission from the authorities to 
use, iu procession, those noisy instruments 
usually brought into requisition on those 
occasions ; he also got leave for some of liia 
companions, who always carried their arms, to 
join in the fun, Sevajee, as had been con¬ 
certed, accompanied by a chosen body, joined 
the revellers. When the boisterous crowd 
had concluded their merriment, and quiet was 
restored, the Mahratta chief, to w'hom every 
chamber, recess, and passage of the home of 
his birtli and childhood was familiar^ with Ids 
followers, provided ^vith a few pickaxes, pro¬ 
ceeded to tlie door of the cook-room, above 
which there was a window slightly built; 
through this a passage v as opened, not, how¬ 
ever^ without alarming some of the inmates, 
who TW.sed Shaista from his shimbers; while 
making his escape he received a blow 'which 
severed one of his fingers, his son and most 
of the guard at his house were slain. Bevajee 
and his men retired before any force was as- 
Bembled. When they had proceeded three 
or four miles on their way back to Singhar, 
they lighted torches, brought for the purpose, 
to bewilder the enemy as to their niimi^ers, 
and to manifest their defiance and devision. 
In the glare of these lights, with their figures 
in bold relief distinctly visible to their mortified 
foe, tliey cxnltingly ascended their mountain 
acclivities. Of all the exfdoits of this adven¬ 
turous chief there is none so well reniembered 
or related with such pride as this. On the 
following day the I\lahratta cavalry defeated 
and |uirsnod the Blognl. This, Duff ob¬ 
serves,* is the first time that tlie Blogul horse 
were pursued by the Maliratta. This ad¬ 
venturous attack had alariueil Shaista. He 
feared that there were traitors in Ids camp; 
he suspected the Bajuli Jaswiat Bingli of 
treachery, ami wrote to the king expressing 
his opinion that lie had been iiouglit over 
by Sevajee. This news Lad just arrived as 
the eiDjjeror was pro pa ling for his journey to 
Cashmere. In tins emergency he recalled 
both his generals, and sent liia son Bn I tail 
Blaiisuni as viceroy to the Deccan. He after¬ 
wards appointed Jaswint Bing-h his second 
in command, and Bhaista was intrusted with 
the government of Bengal. 

* Yd. iif. p. 197. 
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In the meantime Sevajee was making ex* 
ti'aorJinarv preparations—Tumour said that 
these w ere designed against the Portuguese, 
who bad been suepectedj as also had been the 
English colonists, of anpplying his enemies 
with ammunition. 

In his ex])editions hitherto he had prin* 
eipally relied upon infantry, but the Maha* 
rattae were becoming distingaished for those 
equestrian qualities which of all the Indians 
they possess in the highest degree. In the 
service of the King of Bejapore tliey were 
esteemed as light cavalry, and in the recent 
encounter with the Moguls his body of 
horse had come off victorious. It was in this 
capacity he had now resolved to employ 
them, and in a quarter where there was very 
little appreliension of tlieir appearance. 

Surat, the chief town of the British colleeto- 
rate of that name, in the presidency of Bomhay, 
is situated on the south of the river Tapty. 
Thotigh a remote antiquity is claimed for it, 
the mention of its having been taken and 
plundered by the Portuguese in 15^0 is pro- 
baldy the first authentic notice of it* In 
1612 Jehatighire had granted to the English 
merchants perraissioii to erect a factory there. 
In 1657 all the possessions of the East India 
Company were placed iznder the control of tlie 
president and council of Snrat, It was the 
seat of considerable commerce, and held out 
to Sevajee the prospect of rich booty. It 
was against this town his preparations were 
being made. Early in Januaryj 1664, \Yith 
a body of four thousand horse he set out 
against tbia rich and defenceless place, and 
occupied the streets without opposition. For 
six days it was surrendered to the mercy of 
Ids troops.* Aldiougli he was repelled iu 
Lis attacks on the English and Bntcli fac¬ 
tories, witiiin whose fortifications several of 
the native merchants sought and found re* 
fuge, the plunder whicli fell Into liia liands 
w-as enormous, and it was all conveyed in 
safety to his fort of Raighur, in the Concan, 
On his return he learned the death of liis 

■* The sack of Surat is miiinttily described in tlie re* 
cords of tlie EDglish factory, now in the Kost India 
House. In eonscqucnce of their heroic defence and 
geuerens treatment of the natives who sought their pro* * 
toction, Aunmgzebe granted the English company exemp¬ 
tion from the dnlies levied, on others trading at Surat. 
Sir ftoorge Oxenden waa then governor, (Sec Buff, vol. iii, 
p. 1^8 j Thornton'fi article Siirat.^") During 

the pillage Sevajee respected the habitation of the Eev. 
Bather Ambrose, the Capnehin missionary. “ The Fran- 
quis-padr]fs are good men,” said he, " and shall not be 
molested/' He spared also the house of Delale the Dutch 
broker, a pagan, because he enjoyed the reputation of 
being charitable. The dwellings of the English and 
Butch likemse escaped, not throngh any reverential 
respect for them, but because those people had resolutely 
defended them.— Behkieji, voLi. p. Sil. 


fntlier, who was killed at a hunt by a fall 
from his horse, Sbabjee had added consider¬ 
ably to the jaghire originally bestowed upon 
him, and at bis death his conquests on the 
south comprehended the country near Madras 
and the principality of Taujore,* In this 
year, for the first time, Sevajee assnmed 
the title and state of rajah. In the following 
year ho renew^ed Iiis attacks—which had been 
discontinued until the death of his father—on 
Bejapore, made incursions into its tetri tones, 
and plundered some of its towns. He fixed 
these at of goverumeut at Raigluir, a seaport 
in the Goiicaii. He had here already equipped 
a fleet, fonnidable in those seas, and sei^sed on 
many vessels belonging to tlie Mogul, and 
led in person a destructive foray into his 
dominions. Anrungzebe was exasperated by 
tliese outrages on his autlioi'ity, togeflier with 
the aaaurajition of independent rule and regal 
rank by Sevajee, and tlie issue of money coined 
and stamped in his name ; but what provoked 
him most w^as the outrage of bis religious teel- 
iiigs by the cap>tiire of some pilgrims on their 
way to Blecca,audt.he violation of Surat, which 
the Mohammed an a revere as sacred, being the 
port from which the pious followers ot the 
Prophet depart for the holy placea. To avenge 
these crimes a powerful army was disx>atched, 
under the united command of two able and 
diet in gui sh ed officer i rza R aj ah J ei Sing Iq 

a Rajpoot prince, and Deeleer Khan, an 
Affghaii. Sevajee was not as w’ell supplied 
with information on tins occasion as he usually 
was. Apprehending no immediate attack, 
he was absent on his maritime expedition 
when the imperial army crossed Nerbiiddah 
in February, 1665. 2settagee Palkur, who 
bad been left to watch tlie frontiers, was at a 
great distance with the larger portion of the 
cavalry, and it is probable that he was bribed 
by Jei Biiigh.f fcsevajee, though he, for rea¬ 
sons best known to himself, continued him in 
the command, never forgave him, 

Whether it is to be attributed to strong 
religious temperament, or to bis deep politic 
dissimulation, Sevajee had recently submitted 
himself unreservedly to the spiritual direction 
of an eminent Brahmin, and practised all the 
austerities prescribed for his observance. He 
pretended, or fancied, be was the recipient of 
some celestial communications. It was cir¬ 
culated amongst, liis followers that he had 
received a mysterious warning not to contend 
against the Rajah Jci Singh, as he could not 
prevail against this Hindoo prince. Certain 
it is, that his policy was not marked with that 
decision ■which had supported him in former 

* Elpliin stone, vol. li. p. 472- 

t BufT, on tliG authority of Catroii, from Manoucki^s 
MS., vol. iii. p. 204, 
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difficulties. Ills vacillation ws evident to 
Ills officeve, and tliougb an heroic opposition 
was given, and with success, by some of his 
officers to the imperialists, he entered into 
negotiations with the Hindoo commander, 
which resulted in his surrendering the greater 
portion of his conquests, and transferring Ids 
services to the Mogul, The springs of 
human action often dely the keenest and most 
critical scrutiny, and tlie most elaborate and 
probable analysis of motives is at best but a 
plausible and unsatisfactory conjecture, 
may have looked to some recompence for the 
tempomry saeritice of his pride, in the advan¬ 
tages he might gain by co-operating with the 
Moguls against Bejapore,'* ^ His reception 
was cordial and flattering; by the great ser¬ 
vices he rendered in the sueceedlug cam¬ 
paign, the greatest confidence was established 
between him and his eo-religiouist Jei Singh, 
and the emperor personally communicated 
bis approval of his conduct, and invited him 
to court, f In IGfid, accompanied by his 
eldest sou, Sambajee, then in the eighth year 
of bis age, he proceeded on this invitation 
and the assurances of Jei Singh, He was 
escorted by five hundred chosen horse, and 
one thousand Maw-alees, 

The emperor lost the opportunity afforded 
him of attaching to his interests a man of 
the courage, resolution, and abilities of the 
Maliratta, Aurmigzebe, on his appearance 
at court, did not attempt to conceal his con¬ 
tempt for the insignificant figure before him, 
besides, in all probability he loathed the man 
whom lie believed guilty of sacrilege; he 
always spoke of him as ** the mouutaiu rat, 
Tilien Sevnjee bad paid his obeisance, and 
presented tlie customary emblems of submis¬ 
sion and fealty, instead of being treated with 
that consideration wliieli he \vas led to ex¬ 
pect, he w'as received without notice, and 
ordered to take his place amongst an inferior 
grade. The sense of his humiliation so 
preyed on his haughty spirit Jie could not 
control his indignation, he retired to the rear 
of the courtiers, and sw'ooned away. Having 
recovered, he withdrew without taking leave. 
He w'aa then placed under surveillance^ 

* bilphiustone, voL ii. p. 475. 

t The original letters of Shak Jehaii and Anrntigzebe 
to Sevojee were in the possession of the Itnjah of Sattara. 
Copies of them are lodged witb the Literary Society of 

JBombay. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

+ Bernier says that the oanse of Sevajee being so re- 
ecived was that Shaista^s wife was then at court, and 
never ceased to urge the arrest of a man who had killed 
her son, wounded her hnsbaod, and sacked Surat. The 
son of Jei Sin^b, who had plighted his faith for the seen- 
rity of the Slahratta chief, favoured his escape. Dow 
gives a version of this transaction at variance with Elphin- 
stone. Duff, and Bernier. After stating that Sevajee, being 


From thia momeni lie resolved to effect his 
escape; this was no easy task, as his house 
was surrounded with guards. On various 
pretexts he had his Faithful followers dismissed 
to their homes; this measure he the inove easily 
effected as the emperor thought their absence 
would place him more at his mercy. The 
wily Mahratta soon effected his escape. His 
son and he were conveyed through his sen¬ 
tinels in hampers ; a servant occupied his bed, 
to which he had been previously confined by 
a pretended illness, and a considerable lime 
elapsed ere his flight was detected. A horse 
was ready for him, this he mounted, with his 
son behind him, and escaped to Muttra. His 
arrival was awaited here by some of hie 
chosen friends in varioua disguises. He 
changed Ids dress for that of a Hindoo men¬ 
dicant, and laying aside his hair and whiskers, 
and rubbing his face over witli ashes, he pur¬ 
sued his way by the least frequented road to 
the Deccan. He reached Ills home after nine 
months of toil aud travel. 

During the time of bis absence a great 
reverse liad befallen the previously successful 
Jei Singh. Out-generaled by the tactics of 
the enemy, he was obliged to abandon the 

reduced to extremity, was obliged to throw biai&elf upon 
the mercy of bis enemy, and was then carried under 
escort to Delhi, lie proceeds:—"Upon his anival he was 
ordered into the presence, and ordered by ibe nsber to 
make the usual obcig^nce to the emperor j be refused to 
obey, aud looking scorn fully upon Auruiigzebc, eubibited 
every uiai-k of complete contempt of his person. IJio 
emperor was very muck offended at the baiighly de¬ 
meanour of the captive, and ordered him to be iuslautly 
carried away from his eight. The principal ladies of the 
harem, and amongst them the daughier of Auruugzebe, 
saw from bebiud a curtain the behaviour of Sevajee. 
She was struck with the bandaomencss of his person, aud 
she admired his pride and haughty deportment. The in¬ 
trepidity of the man herame the subject of much conver¬ 
sation. * Some of the nobles interceded in his behalf, and 
the princess wa-s very warm in her solicitatious at the 
feet of her father. ‘ Though I despise pomp,' said Au- 
rungsLehe, ' I will have those honours which the refractory 
presume to refuse/ A message was sent by the princess 
in the warmth of her zeal, and the rajah, without being 
consulted, was again introduced. When he entered, aud 
was commanded to pay the usual obeisance* ‘ I was born 
a prince,' said he, ‘ aud 1 know* not how to act the jiart 
of a slave.* * But the vanquished/ i cjilied AurnngKebe, 

' lose all their rights with their fortune. The sword has 
made Sevajee wj servant, and I am resolved to relinquish 
nothing of what the sword boa given/ The rajah turned 
his back upon the tlirone j the emperor was enraged. He 
was about to issue his command against Sevajec, when 
that prince spoke thns with a haughty tone of voice: 

‘ Give me your daughtei' in marriage, aud I will honour 
yon as her father j but fortune cannot deprive me of my 
dignity of mind, which nothing shall extinguish but 
death.* The emperor ordered him as a madman from 
his presence, and ordered bim into close coufiuement. 
He found means to escape after some months, In the dis- 
gnjse of a man who was admitted into his apartments 
with a basket of ilowers/—Dow, vol. iii. p. 368. An in¬ 
teresting romance th]S,i but little more. 
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siege of llie capital of Bejapore, and to Tetreat j 
witli loss and difficulty to Anvuiigabad, He 
did not long survive the consequeut disgrace 
of hia removal from his commatuL Hiiviug 
hia struggle and retreat Jei Singh witlulrew, 
from tlie lately occupied territoriee—surren¬ 
dered \>v Sevajee—the troops stationed there 
for its defence. Many of tlie forts were 
VO-occupied by Sevajee's officers before he 
returned to the Deccan, Jei Singirs sue- 
eessor was a luaii of more lax principles than 
Ills ]>redeeessor, and more amenable to tlie 
influences at the MahraUas command. 
Through his mediation a peace was concluded 
between the emperor and Sevajee, and ilie 
greater portion of his lately fm leited dominions 
resbired to him. His title of rajah was re- i 
cognised, and an indemnity for all ]>a&t trans¬ 
gressions granted. The perils of his past life, 
and the dangers which he recently escaped, ap¬ 
pear to liave had no repressive effect upon the 
elastic temperament of 8evajee. His arrange¬ 
ments with the Mogul were i in mediately fol¬ 
lowed by an attack on both Bejapore anti 
Oolcmida. These kingdoms, enfeebled by in¬ 
testine contentions and appreheuBive of a re¬ 
newal of boBtiiities by the emjierorj thought it 
advisable to avert the threatened attack by 
conceding to his den lands, and submitting to 
payment of an annual tribute (16t3S), Two 
years of tranquillity succeeded, duriag which 
Ilia donniiions were governed and organized 
\vith a degree of administrative ability which 
prove him to he as aide a statesman aahe was 
a geiierab This desirable stale of tluuga was 
interrupted by no fault of ins. His flight and 
escape were pahr'ally felt by die astute ein- 
perur. The facility with which he agreed to 
an accommodation, and the liberality with 
which he confirmed his conquests to Sevajee, 
were not so mucli the result of hb wish to re¬ 
store wliat he could, at that precise poritnl. 
well defend, as to throw him off his guard, and 
briag him wdthin his power. He had given 
orders to his generals in the Deccan to seize 
on his person, and forward Inm to Delhi, 
SevajeCj having discovered these niachiiiatioiiaj 
proved himself an able master of feuce. By 
the magnitude of his bribes lie corrupted these 
duels, and liy their means he succeeded in de¬ 
ceiving Aumiigzebe, The baseness of the im¬ 
perial officers was soon susjtected, and orders 
were forwarded from court to make an o[ieu 
attempt to seize tho inouiitain rat/’ The 
successes of the Mahratta called for a great 
increase In the army of the Deecain forty 
thousand men were sent to its aid, under the 
command of one of the young princes and 
Mohabat Khan, Twenty thousand of these 
suffered a total defeat by the Mahrattas. 
This was the first field action wonhy them, and 


the first instance of their success in a regular 
engagement with the ini]>erial troops,* The 
beaten generals were recalled. Operations in 
another quarter hecanic of more importance, 
no active proceedings were taken against 
Sevajee, and the war languished for several 
years. The enemy that diverted the i^logiils 
iVom active measuree in the Deccan were the 
ever-trouhlesome Affghans of tiie north¬ 
eastern frontier. In 16GT they n^tally de¬ 
feated, iu a great battle, the son of the cele¬ 
brated Joomieh, Amin, wlio was then governor 
of CahuL The imperial army was cut to 
pieces, and the children and women were not 
restored but un the payment of an cxorlhtant 
ransom. Bo elated by this were the victo¬ 
rious clans, they set up a king and coined 
nmneyin liis name. This war was jsrolraeted 
during two years, and was con eluded by the 
concession to the mountaineers of almost all 
their demands,f 

This uusnccessful expedition was followed 
by a finmidahle commotuun excited by some 
Hindoo fanatics; who obtained the reputation 
of magician Si and were popularly believed to 
be invulnerable to shot or sword. It was by*' 
great inducement the army was led to en¬ 
counter them. The defeat of the leheU 
proved the sahsurdit.y of their extraordinary 
pretensions. The naturally bigoted disposi¬ 
tion of liie emperor, Irritated by this and otlier 
kindred circmnstauceSj was so intiaineil liy 
sectarian hate, that he hencefoilh subjected his 
heathen subjects to unjust and iinpohtic treat¬ 
ment, and inqiosed on them a cajiitation 
tux. He Imil recourse to very stringent and 
offensive measures to sujqnerts the trade in 
spirituous liquors, to sliut up all the gambling 
lionseB, and to restrdu tlie ostentatious <dj- 
serVance of idol worship. He fanatically 
abolished all taxes not iin[)OBed in tlie spirit 
of Mohammedan law, and thus, not only 
inflicted an injustice by the inequalities 
prod uced, but aetna 1Jexempted frt ?in tlie 
painnent of their taxes a large number of the 
great capitalists of the empire, and produced 
a great fall in the revenue returns. He 
then had recourse to aumptuary laws. lie 
igijned an edict against music, dancing, and 
hufbions, and discharged all the singers nini 
musicians attached Uy the palace; he lorbude 
astrologers, poets, and hietoiians. The regular 
records of the empire were not only suspended, 
hut so effectually interrupted that the history 

* Elphitistone, vol. ii, p, 486 

f “ 'J’liis war is CO mtn cm orated in the poems of one of 
the printipal actors, Khoosh Khal; he has left several 
poems, written to excite ihe national enLhiiaiasrn, Tliey 
arc remarkable for their Jiigh and ardent tone, and for 
their spirit of iudopendeuce and palriotism, so unlike the 
ibiiud character of Asiatics.^^^—E lfiiixstonF/. 
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of public affairs, from tliu eleventh year of his I 
rei^ii* is only to he snmtnarily gleaned from j 
ktlev^ on business, or from the eorreap«>ndence 
of private iiiiUvidnaU, Fearing that the 
homage paid to him bordered on adoration, 
be regulated the ceremonials, and abstained 
from aj)pearing at the door of liia palace, lest 
he shendd he a pnrtici|mtor in the idolatry. 
He followed up tliese political bhinders by 
isaiiiiiga public edict, commanding the gover¬ 
nors and persons in antbority in all parts of 
his dominions, “to entertiun no more Hindoos, 
but to confer all the offices immediately under i 
them on Mohammedans only/' 

The iiiisobievoua fruits of these meaenres 
quichiy developed themselves. In the first 
years of his reign the loyalty and attacliment 
of the Hindoos were as sincera as that ol the 
Mohammedans, and exhibited neither dis¬ 
affection nor hesitation, when engaged against 
I heir own people and co-religionists. The 
recent arrangements entirely changed the 
aspect of affairs : the Hindoos were now 
estranged from the sovereign- The Rajpoots 
became disaffected, and every man in the 
Deccan who was not a Mohammedan sjuupa- 
thbed with Sevajee, and looked to Idin tor 
protection and vengeance. \Tith such com¬ 
bustible materials, it required hut a spark to 
cause a condagratiou. This the emperor 
soon supplied. The Rajah Jaswint Singh, 
whose fidelity, ability, and valour had been 
approved in various parts of the empire, 
since he had forsaken the interests of Dara, 
and adhered to Aurungsielje, died at tliis 
crisis in his coturaand in Oabul, to which he 
hrtd been dispatched from his government in 
the Deccan, to conduct the war against the 
Affghans. A widow and two sons survived 
til!a”prince- The widow, after the funeral 
obsequies, set out on her return without 
having taken the precaution of asking for 
leave or passports, She was therefore stopped 
at the furd of Attock on the Indus, Her 
escort forced their passage, Aurungzebe 
availed himself of this act ot insubordination 
as a pretext to get the mother and children 
into his posseBsion, The Hajpoota resolved 
to frustrate his scheme, and though, when 
they had reached Delhi, they were surrounded 
by the imperialists, they lugeniously contrived 
to send safe liome the rana and the young 
princes. The faithful Rajpoots were attacked 
by an overwhelmiug force, and though they 
fought with tlieir usual bravery, and had 
galfantly repulsed the enemy, they lost the 
greater portion of their number- The re¬ 
mainder, with their chief, Dnrga Das, dis¬ 
persed, and again assemblitig at a distant 
and preconcerted point, retired safely to 
their own country- Tlie rmia and her two 


sons had previously reached their destination, 
Joudpure, and the elder juunee, A jeet Hingh, 
lived to reign for many years over Mar war, 
and became a formidable enemy to the em¬ 
peror for the remainder of his lile- All the 
western part of Kajpootana rose in arms- 
The emperor marched in person against the 
formidable conspiracy that was organized in 
that quarter, and to strengtlien hia army 
withdrew his forces from the Deccan and 
Bengal, and also ordered the viceroy of Gu- 
jerat to make an inroad Irom Ins confines. 
His sons Mansum and Akbar served in this 
campaign. 

This ^var was prosecuted with a truculent 
spirit, which might have been experted Irom 
the gloomy and revolting bigotry which had 
jirovoked it. All the supfdies were inter¬ 
cepted from tlie thgitives in the highlaiula, 
the plains were devastated, the villages were 
destroyed, the vvi>nien and children were 
carried off, and all the severities that ruthless 
vengeance could inflict were exercised against 
the tribes. These cruelties alienated forever 
the entire of the Rajpoots, who maintained 
an army of twenty-lour thousand horse, and 
though not strong enough to encounter the 
enemy in the field, were capable of giving a 
great, deal of annoyance by cutting off eon- 
voys, attacking detachments, defending strong¬ 
holds, and gaining many advantages by 
surprise and night attacks, 

Dinga Das, who during these trausactions 
was playing an active and efficient pai't^ 
entered into private negotiations witlj the 
heir-presumptive, wdio he endeavoured ineffec¬ 
tually to seduce from his allegiance. He was 
more successful witli tlie younger brother, 
Akbar, now only twenty-three years of age, 
the most impetuous and least reflecstive period 
of life. Akbar set up his standard, and was 
proclaimed emperor. Seventy thousand men 
formed the army ready to support his yu'c- 
tensions, and Toliavvar Khan and jlajahid 
Khan, two very powerful noblemen, Moslems, 
deserted to him; the father was then left 
with a body of one thousand mou, his army 
being scattered on various services. In the 
absence of force Aurungaebe had recourse, 
and with desired effect, to intrigue. The 
^lohammedans, to a man, returned to tlieir 
duty. The Rajpoots u-ere now left to them¬ 
selves, and obliged to relinquish all hope of 
being able to compete with the imperialista, 
Durga Das remained to protect the prince, 
who, umler his escort, with flveluindred Raj¬ 
poots, sought refuge aujongst the Malirattas, 
and eluding pursuit by a inarch through the 
hills into Giijerntr, made his way into the Con- 
can, and arrived there in safety, June, 1681. 

The war of extciunination, waged )>y the 
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Moguls, provoked ot leugtH spirit as ruth¬ 
less and intolerant as their own. The ex¬ 
asperated Bajpoots retaliated, plundered the 
mosques, committed the Koran to the flames^ 
and persecuted the religions* An insincere 
peace, necessitated by the aggravated state 
of things in the Deccan, was negotiated^ 
which contributed hut in a very small degree 
to the restoration of trauqiiiHity** 

Although the withdrawal of the armies of 
the Deccan, in 1672, for the prosecution of 
the %yar in the north-west against the 
Affghans, afforded a favourable oppoi'tunity 
to Scvajee for the renewal of hostilities 
against the Mogul, he was diverted from 
availing himself of it by the death, at the 
same time^of the King of Bejapore—an event 
which presented a more desirable opportiuiity, 
of which lie did not fail to avail liimselh 
During the years 1G73 and 1674 he obtained 
possession of the maritime part of the Concan, 
and the adjoining Ghauts; he also seised 
on all the southern division, except those 
parts which were held by the Abyssinians, 
Portuguesej and English ; and of the dis¬ 
tricts ahove the Ghauts, stretching eastward 
beyond the upper conrse of the Kistna- 
Sevajee was again crowned, 1674, with’greater 
solemnities than on the former occasion. To 
give a more national cljaracter to Ins rule, he 
changed, contrary to the Blohammedaii cus¬ 
tom, the names of all liis officers of state, 
from the Peraiaii to the Sanscrit, and became 
a more rigid observer than ever of the duties 
of his religion, and more scrnpniously oh- 
aervmnt of those rites pTcscribed to caste. 

Shortly after this second coronation, the 
Moguls made an incursion into his domimons, 
which they had soon cause to regret. Se- 
vajee entered into an alliance with the King 
of Golcoiida, and after that set out to recover 
the jiighire wdiich his father had held and 
resided on in the Carnatic, and which, up 
to this time, had continued in the pos¬ 
session of Ills younger brother, Vincajee. 
He led to this expedition an army of seventy 
tiiousand men, composed of thirty thousand 
horse and forty thoueand foot. His ally 
engaged to keep the anines of the emperor 
and of the King of Bejapore in check. Having 
made this provision for security from attack 
in Ills rear, he crossed the Kistua at Karnool, 
then marched through Cadassa, and passing 
close to Madras, presented himself at the 
gates of Gingee, a distance of six hundred 
miles from his territories. At an interview, 
to which he invited his brother, having failed 
to induce him to partition his possessions be¬ 
tween them, he soon overran and occupied 
tlie entire Jaghire, ^Yhlle thus engaged, 
Elpliiu&toue, vol. ji. p. SOS. 


news reached Idm that the Moguls and an 
army from Bejapore liad invaded the territo¬ 
ries of Ilia ally. An arrangement was made 
with his brother, who was to retain the pos- 
aessioTi of the jaghire by paying half the re¬ 
venue to him, retaining himself the places 
wliich he had wrested from Bejapore. Eie 
he had reached the seat of war, peace was 
made with the Bloguls, and Sevojee having 
conquered the districts of Belari and Adoiii, 
returned to Haiglinr, after an absence of 
eighteen months, in 1076. 

The Regent of Bejapore, who co-operated 
with the Moguls in their invasion of Gol- 
conda, died soon after; and Deeleer Khan, 
probably the ablest of the imperial generals, 
s u cce e d ed i n a eq ul ri n g a com pi e te ascen da n cy 
in the councils of that kingdom* Aiirungzebe, 
a 1 way s j e alous o f pro -eminence an den spi cious 
of those in authority, sent Lis son Mausum as 
viceroy to the Deccan, and retained Deeleer 
Khan as second in command. Deeleer re¬ 
newed the war against Bejapore, and the 
newly-appointed regent, in Ids difficulties, 
sought the alliance and aid of the successful 
Mallra11a. Bevajee, considering that his forces 
was no match for the army which the Mogul 
could bring into the held, determined on a 
course of action not less injurious to the 
enemy, and more safe and advantageous to 
liimBclf; he utterly devastated the territories 
of the emperor, and captured several of his 
slrongholds* In the meantime, the enemy 
were besieging the capital of Bejapore, 
and bad reduced the garrison to such 
straits, that Sevnjee was pressingly urged to 
hasten to its relief: whilst on his way, the 
intelligence was conveyed to him, that Ids 
son Bambajee bad deserted to the enemy, and 
was well receiv^ed. lie eliortly after repented, 
a n d b ecam e recon ci 1 ed to h i s fa th e r* Be vaj ee, 
by this unexpected incident, was not diverted 
from Ids original intention, and Deeleer Khan, 
iiuding Ids supplies cut oB', was obliged to 
desist. In acknowledgment of his services, 
Sevajee was conceded the tract of country 
which lies between the rivers Toomhndra and 
Kistna, and all the rights which the king 
had over the jaghire of Bhahjee* This ar¬ 
rangement gave him a sovereign's rights over 
bis brother, trinch to his mortification. The 
use which Sevajee might Viave made of this 
power is matter of conjecture, for unexpectedly 
and prematurely his career was ended. On 
the fifth of April, 1680, in the fifty-third 
year of his age, he was removed from tlie 
scene of his labours and the stage of his 
ambition. 

He was succeeded by his weak, cruel, and 
debauebed son, Samba]ee, who soon dis¬ 
sipated the treasures accumulated by hia 
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fatlie?! and lost the attachment of his faithful, 
brave, and experienced chiefs. Ahha? 
came to seek his aid. He kindly received 
him, bnt gave him no hopes of assistance. 
Although nevr taxes were imposed, the irre¬ 
gularity resulting from the relaxation of those 
fiscal enactments which the father had so 
jiidicionsly imposed, deranged the revenues 
of the empire; and, as an inevitable eonss" 
qiience, the army, whose pay was in arrear, 
appropriated the plunder taken in their ex¬ 
peditions, and degenerated, from the compara^ 
lively well regulated bands of Bevajee, into 
hordes of lapacious anddestruetive freebooters, 
which they have ever since remained/’ * 

In 1683 the complicated state of affairs in 
the Deccan influenced the emperor to visit it- 
One of his sons he sent to reduce the hill 
forts in the vicinity of the Chan dor range 
and the Grhants, and the other into the 
Concau, ■with orders to penetrate to the south 
of Sfiinbajee's country, and to the frontiers of 
Bejapore. No opposition was given in the 
Concan, but the climate and tho physical 
character of the country effected that which 
might have defied a powerful army, Tlio 
invading force was composed chiefly of horse, 
and tliese \Yere rendered useless, and even¬ 
tually destroyed by the difficulties they were 
obliged to eneounter. There were no supplies 
of forage and provender, nor roads; while 
their journey lay through rocks and jungles, 
all communication with the open sea was in¬ 
terrupted by the enemy’s fleet. The toils of 
the march, tho pernicious effects of the 
climate, the unusual character of the food, 
preyed heavily on the men; and when the 
advent of the rainy season compelled the army 
to betake itself to intrenchments, a virulent 
epidemic broke out, wdiich cut off many. The 
contingent dispatched against the forts was 
also unsuccessfii]. 

In the beginning of the next year, with 
the united remains of all the armies, the 
attack w'as renewed on Eeja])ore, The Mah- 
rattas hung on their rear, and did incalculable 
injury, Tho army of Bejapore was ready to 
meet them face to face, and, thus hemmed in, 
the imperialists were conducted beyond the 
Rima. 

The hlognls having boon summoned to 
meet some danger in the south, the Mahrattas 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
make an incursion into the territory in their 
rear, plundered the city of Baroehe, and re¬ 
tired, hal ing ravaged the adjacent dktrict of 
Gujerat, 

The emperor in the meantime turned his 
arms agaiust the kingdom of Holconda, and 
after having reduced it to a humiliating state, 
* Blphinstone, vol. ii. p. 514, 


on the payment of a large snui of money, 
lie granted terms, and then directed his en¬ 
tire strength against the King of Bejapore, 
He captured the city, took the young king 
prisoner, and destroyed the monarchy (1686), 
The hollow peace recently entered into with 
Goleonda was fraudulently broken now, with¬ 
out compunction, as soon as Aiirimg£:ebe had 
leisure for the completion of Ms designs. 
After a siege of seven months, bravely main¬ 
tained, though the troops had deserted, 
Goleonda fell by treachery. During this 
siege, Maiiaum incurred the displeasure of his 
father, and was committed to close eonfine- 
raent for a period of nearly seven years. 

The destruction of the monarchies in the 
Deccan did not conduce to the establishment 
of a fixed and uniform rule, nor to the resto¬ 
ration of social order. The disbanded sol¬ 
diers of both Goleonda and Bejajiore crowded 
to the stand aid of Sambajee, or formed them¬ 
selves into predatory bands, who pi mid or ed 
at discretion, and laid waste the fields by their 
rapacity. An abhorrence of the conquerors 
pervaded every class of the community, and 
“ from this motive ancl the uew-born feeling jof 
religious opposition, the subjects of these states' 
were always ready to assist the enemies of the 
state ; so that, in spite of a short gleam of pros¬ 
perity after the fall of Goleonda, Aurungjaebe 
might date ffom that event a train of vexations 
and disasters which foflow'ed him to his grave/’ * 
These transactions, and the predisposition of 
the natives of the neighbouring conquered 
kingdoms, did not incite the King of the Mah- 
rattas to that course of action 11111011 it was his. 
interest to pursue. The fact is, that Sambajee 
had ignobly euuk into a stupid state of mental 
imbecility, produced by a course of drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery, Akbar, despairing of 
any aid in this quarter, retired, and rejiaired 
to Persia, where he sojourned till 1706, The 
Mahratta chiefs did not follow the example of 
their prince ; they individuaOy withstood tlio 
encroachments of the Mogul, but, in spite of 
their resistance, Allrung^^ebe was gradually 
attaching their territories, and was maturing 
arrangements for a combined and well-or¬ 
ganised attack on their forts. The intre¬ 
pidity of ono of tho Mogul officers placed 
at the mercy of the emperor the unfortunate 
Sambajee, This prince had retired, with 
some chosen convivial companions, to ono of 
his favourite pleasure residences at San games- 
ivar, within fifty miles of one of the hlogul 
forts. The Mogul officer of this pilace sur¬ 
prised tlio ^lahratta, who had sufficient inti¬ 
mation of his approach, but being in a state of 
beastly intoxication, he replied to the mes¬ 
senger by threatening him with pmusbmenfc 
^ Elriiinstone, vol ii, p, 531. 
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for Biicli insulting intolligenee^ In tlie liands 
of Ms enemy Re was pressed to renoxmce Ms 
religion, Imt in tins extreraity ho manifested 
some oi the bold spirit of liia race, and pro¬ 
tested that death was to Mm preferable to 
the abnegation of his creed. His tone to the 
emperor was defiant, and his abuse of the 
Prophet equally insulting, Annmgzebe emdd 
not forgive the blasphemy, as he opined it 
to be, Tho imfortunate prince was con¬ 
demned to death, and his execution was 
characterizod with a barbarity which was 
foreign to tlie practice of Auningzebe, His 
eyes were destroyed with a hot iron, his 
tongue cut out, and he was then beheaded. 
The feeble character of tMs prince was for¬ 
gotten in tho heartfelt resentment of his 
people for the atrocitioa inflicted upon him. 
His infant son, Saho, under the^ regency of 
Ills uncle, Rajah Ram, was raised to tho 
vacant throne. His capital was shortly after 
seized by the enemy. He was made cap¬ 
tive, and his guardian and a few followers 
had to fly in disguise to Giugee, in the 
Carnatic. A system of desnltoiy warfare 
waa ahly organized and spiritedly carried on 
in the territories of the Hahratfcaa. The im¬ 
perialists were recruited chiefly from Hiudoe- 
tan. The Mahrattas threw themselves be¬ 
tween the Mogul army and that country, and 
succeeded in intercepting several convoys, 
defeated more than one detachment, and soon 
fitriich terror by the disasters inflicted on the 
enemy. The young king was, during this 
time, besieged in his city of Gingee, wdiicli 
lield out during a siege of three years. At 
the expiration of that period, a hold and suc¬ 
cessful effort was made by the Mahrattas for 
tho relief of their young Mug. Assembling 
an army of tw'enty thousand of their best 
men, Santajee, Gorpara, and Danajee Jadoo, 
so rapidly traversed the intervening country, 
that they surprised the besieging army, and 
cut off one of its divisions, plundered its 
camp, and made the commander prisoner, be¬ 
fore they could prepare resistance; they then 
drove in the outposts, destroyed the foragers, 
and cut o£f all supplies and intelligence from 
the camp; the besiegers were soon compelled 
to blow up their cannon, desert their batteries, 
and to concentrate their forces on one point, 
where they threw up intrenchments, and were 
in turn besieged. This reverse served to 
stimulate the energies of the hloguls, l^ew 
forces were embodied, and sent to the sujiport 
of the imperialists ; the consequence was, that 
Gingee was at length taken, 1698; but 
Rajah Ram, who had recently assumed the 
title of regent, had, by the collusion of the 
commander—his friend—of the enemy, es¬ 
caped. Rajah Ram made his way back, and 
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bad established bis court at Sattara, and now 
assumed the active control of the whole 
government. He soon organized and led into 
the field the largest array ever yet embodied 
by the Mahrattas. He crossed to the north 
of the God a very; levied tributes on such 
places as submitted, aud ravaged the rest as 
far as Jain a in Eerar, The emperor placed 
himself at tho lie ad of his army, and after 
captm'ing some strongholds, sat down before 
Sattara, which he, by a dextrous feint, suc¬ 
ceeded in taking. Before it fell, the Rajah 
Ram died, and his son, Sevajee, succeeded, 
under the regency of his mother, Tara Bai. 
This event had little influence on the war. 
Auningzebe, for the five following years, had 
taken all the principal forts from the Mnk- 
rattae. Tho vigour and ability displayed by 
the emperor, especially when hi a advanced 
years are considered, give him a claim on 
admiration. He was near sixty-five years 
old when he crossed the Nerbuddah to com* 
mence this long war, and had attained his 
eighty-first year before lie quitted his canton¬ 
ment at Eeermapoora, His zeal and ability 
did not, however, enable him to repress the 
increasing disorders of the realm ; the Raj¬ 
poots and the Jats w'ere in arms, and defeats 
and reverses seemed to produce no prejudicial 
effects upon the Mahrattas. As the im¬ 
perialists* arms dissolved axvay, the Malirattas 
seemed to multiply ; the plains of the Beccan 
were laid waste, and Malwa and Gujerat had 
felt the pressure of their arms ; the pillaged 
towms, the ravaged fields, and the smoking 
ruins of the depopulated villages, marked the 
track of the fierce invaders. Anrungzeho 
sought a retreat in Ahmednuggur, In this 
town he died, on the 21st of Pebrimry, 1707, 
in the eighty*nintli year of his age, and fiftieth 
of his reign. He thus partitioned bis empire 
among his three sons: the elder, Man sum, he 
recommends to be recognised as emjieror, and 
he left him the northern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces, with Delhi for his capital; to the 
younger Agra, with the countries to tlio 
south and south-west of it, including the 
Deccan, except the kingdoms of Golconda 
and Eejapore, which were bequeathed to Ins 
youngest son. 

The treacherous means by which he had 
secured the throne embittered his declining 
years with the deepest remorse, and all his 
actions show that he acutely feared a similar 
fate. He was Biispicious of all his sons. His 
strong religious bias made him apprehend a 
merited retribution, and also impelled him to 
the adoption of those narrow-minded measures 
which estranged the great mass of his subjects, 
and generated those disturbances which clouded 
the last years of his long and eventful reign. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

PROM THE HEiTH OP AURUNGZEBE TO THE DISSOLUTION OP TIIE EMPIRE- 


SifOitTLY Leforo the death of the Emperor 
Aiu'iingzebe, hia son, Azim Shah, had joined 
him, and was appointed to the government of 
Alaiwa* On tho death of hia father he, of the 
three surviving sons, was the nearest to the 
grand camp, and, in disregard of the superior 
claims of the elder, was proclaimed king, and 
his pretensions were maintained, not only by 
the army of the Deccan, but also by the army 
engaged against the JMahrattaa under the 
command of Zoolfekar Khan.^ 

Prince Mausum, under the provisions of 
his father*s will, as well as by tlie right of 
seniority, ivas proclaimed at Cabul, with the 
title of Eahador Shah. The claims of these 
rivals wore decided in a battle fought to the 
south of Agi'a, in wliieh Azim and two of his 
sons, who had attained their majority, were 
skin, and Ids younger, yet in infancy, was taken 
prisoner. The new emperor treated the de¬ 
feated adherents of his brother with great 
clemency. His acceseioTi to the throne 
hailed with satisfaction by the great body of 
hia subjects, who were disgusted with the 
arrogance of Azim, and glad to be released 
from the austere acetarianism, and the expen- 
eive wars of tlie late emperor. 

The Rajahs of Mar war and Jeypore, having 
received some cause of ofienee, wdtlidre'w con¬ 
jointly from the imperial camp, and entered 
into a league to resist the lilogul authority. 
Bahador Shah felt the importance of crushing 
this confederacy before it was matured, and 
as soon as affairs were arranged in the Deccan, 
he proceeded to Rajasthan. On his march 
iutelligcnce reached him that Sirhind had 
fallen into the hands of the Sikhs, and that 
the unsettled state of the Punjaiib demanded 
his presence. To conciliate the rajahs pre¬ 
vious to his advance was his first concern. 
In this he succeeded. 

The Sikhs, whose successes diverted the 
emperor’s course to the north, were originally 
a religious sect, founded by Nanik, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. Nanik was 
a deist, and tho leading tenet of his creed 
was uni vers al toleration; he had no other 
object in view than the reconciliation of the 
faiths of the Mohammedans and Hindoos.f 
His principles are contained in the Adi- 
Granihjf a work written by him, and highly 

* Duff's of i^e vol. L p, 41G. 

f Jsisfic voL ii, p. 206. 

I Graaik njeaijs book, but iu the same as Bible 
is applied to the volume which contains the Old and New i 
Teitameuts, it is emphatically applied to this book, TJie 


venerated by his disciples * the great emi¬ 
nence which he obtained, and tho success 
I With which he combated tho opposition with 
which he met, afforded ample reafiou to con¬ 
clude til at he was a man of more than com¬ 
mon genius.” ^ He was succeeded by hie 
son Arjiinmal, who, through the envious hos¬ 
tility of the Moliammedans, was persecuted, 
aud is said by some to have died from the 
severities imposed upon him in his confine- 
meat, but according to others he was put to 
death in the most cruel mauuer. The Siklis, 
who liad till then been a cpiiet and in- 
offiensive sect, looked upon his death as an 
atrocious murder, and, under the command of 
his son liar Govincl, rose up in arms and 
fearfully avenged him, and the fiercest hatred 
was perpetuated between both parties. Go- 
vine! is stated to have worn two swords in 
his girdle, and on being interrogated about 
this singular praedeo, he replied, The one 
is to revenge the death of my father; the 
other to destroy the miracles of Moham¬ 
med,” To subserve the aims of his lofty 
ambition. Ids efforts were directed to destroy 
those distinctions of caste wduch deprive the 
great mass of the Hindoos of those ennobling 
stimulants without wliich man must always 
be a degraded animal, and the absence of 
which was the security of the Moslems, who 
formed but a comparatively small seetion of 
the population. He threw open to all the 
lowest as well as the highest the prospect of 
distinction, power, and glory. Tho lowly 
Siidra, tlie ecavenger, might aspire to the 
same rauk as the highest caste Brahmin. He 
changed the name of his followers from Sikh 
to Singh, or lion, a title previously exclusively 
confined to the noble Hajpoota, the first mili¬ 
tary class of Hindoos; and thus he succeeded 
in making every man look upon himself as 
inferior to no other. Every man was a sworn 
soldier from the time of his initiation, wus 
bound to carry steel in some form about his 
person, to w^ear blue clothes, allow hie hair 
and heard to grow, and neitiier to clip or 
remove the hair on any part of his body, 

book waa compiled from tbe writinf'a of Nanik, Any ad, 
Amera, Das, aad Ram Dag, by Aijimmal, the son of 
Nanik, It was enkrged and improved by bis own addi¬ 
tions aud commentaries; some smaU porlbps have been 
subsequently added by thirteen difierent persons, whoso 
number is, however, ivdnced to twelve and a half by the 
Sikh authors—the last contributor, being a woman, is ad¬ 
mitted to rank in the list as a fraction only by these un- 
galiant writers f—vol, x\. p. 212, note 
* ibid., p. m. 
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Tlie dietary observances, imposed on Hindoo 
and Moslem, lie abolished, with an exception— 
the slaughter of cows ; the customary forma 
of worship were forbidden; new forms of 
salutation, and new ceremonies on all memo¬ 
rable occasions were substituted for the old. 
Tlie habits, manners, and feelings were re¬ 
formed, and hew moral and physical aspects 
produced, which became singularities, and con¬ 
stituted a distinct national character. Elidiin- 
stone describes the BiMis as tall and thin, 
dark for a northern people, active horsemen, 
and good matcldock-men. Their valour has 
been recently tried, and also their fidelity. 
They have ceased to be fanatics, and have 
he CO me soldiers.* 

Wlien Bahador Shah had hie attention 
drawn to them they were cammanded by an 
euterpnsing chief, named Bandoo, who, to 
the ardour of a zealot, united a most sangui¬ 
nary temperament and daring counsels. His 
jmth proclaimed his ruthless character. TJio 
hlood of tlie mullahs crimsoned the smoul¬ 
dering ruins of temples. The young and the 
old, the feeble and the vigorous, were indis¬ 
criminately slaughtered, and their carcasses 
thrown to satiate the vulture appetites of 
birds and beasts. Birhincl, as has been said, 
was the chief arena of these atrocities, but the 
route of the fanatics, from the Sutlej and Jumna 
eastward to Seharimpore, was to be traced by 
similar outrages. Bahador compelled them 
to seek safety in the tract of country on the 
upper course of the Butlej, between Loodiana 
and tlie mountains, which it apx^ears was then 
their Bcttlemeut, They were pursued to their 
haunts; Bandoo was compelled at length to 
seek refuge in one of the mountain forts. 
Here he was besieged, and aU supplies being 
cut offi was reduced to great extremities. 
The last faint liopo left to the besieged was 
the desperate chance of cutting their way 
through the enemy. From this and its 
consequences they did not shrink; they made 
a deteiunined saliy. Several fell in the en¬ 
counter; the fort tvas captured. A person 
■who distinguished himself, and was obviously 
directing the movemeuts of the besieged, and 
cheering them on to the conflict, and ap¬ 
peared to be the chief, was made prisoner, 
and carried off in triumph, but on closer exa¬ 
mination he was discovered to be a Hindoo 
convert, who thus attracted attention to faci¬ 
litate the escape of Bandoo. Bahador, after 
achieving this success, retired to Lahore, 
w^here he died (1712), in the fifth year of his 
reign, and seventy-first of his age. 

Jehandut Bhah, not without opposition 
from his younger brothers, ascended the 
throne. He had made an alliance W'hich was 
* EipIiiastone’B Ifidiaj vol. ii, p, 364, 
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offensive to his subjects, and more especially 
to the nobility; he aggravated his error by 
bestowing places of the greatest emoluments 
on the relatives of his wife, who had been a 
dancing girl. His w^ant of popularity em¬ 
boldened Ids ambitious vizier to arrogate to 
himself much consequence and pow/er, and 
to treat with haughty indifference his royal 
master. This prince, to ensure his own 
safety, according to many Indian precedents, 
put to death all the princes of the blood witliin 
his reach. Among those who were fortunate 
euoiigli to escape was his nephew^ Ferokshere, 
who w^as fortunately in Bengal when Baha- 
dor Bhah died, lie sought the protection 
of Syed lloseiu Ali, the governor of Bahar, 
and w^as hospitably received. This chief and 
his brother, Syed AbdulJali, governor of 
Allahabad, w^armJy espoused the interests of 
this young prince. An army was soon en¬ 
rolled, and in a decisive engagement, in ivhich 
the imperial forces amounted to seventy^ thou* 
sand men, JeJiandur and his vizier w’ere 
defeated. The imfortuuate emperor w^as then 
delivered by his faithless minister into the 
hands of the concpieror. The vizier received 
the recompence he merited: he w'as strangled 
before he left the imperial tent, and Jehaudur 
sliared the same fate, February 4, 1713. 

Ferokshere, whose preservation and suc¬ 
cess w'ere due to the fidelity and abilities of 
the two Syeds, was not forgetful of what he 
owed to them. Abdullah was made vizier, 
and Ilosein, Ameer al Omra (cliief of chiefs)* 
These brothers, as the name Byed denotes, 
were descendants of the Prophet. This har¬ 
mony was of short duration, and the emperor 
soon began to devise means of ruining his 
benefactors. Hosein was first sent to clias- 
tise the Rajah of Marwwr, Ajeet Singh, whose 
escape from Eelhi has been i^reviousJy re¬ 
corded. Tlie latter wus spirited on by the 
Mogul to an obstinate resistance. EuJiy ap- 
preliensive of the dangers which might be 
created by his prolonged absence, Hosein 
offered advantageous terms, and at the same 
time honourable to himself as to his opponent, 
who readily accepted them. He then re¬ 
turned to court. Here he soon discovered 
the insincerity of the king's professions, and 
that for him and his brother there was no 
security but in arms. The Byeds assembled 
their troops about their palaces, and refused 
to attend the court. They shortly after pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the gates of the citadel, 
ill which w^as the emperor's palace, and then 
proposed terms of reconciliation. Mir Jumlah, 
a mean intriguing, but far from able favourite, 
and detested by the Byeds, -was sent from 
the couit as governor to Babar--Abdullah 
^ QiiU'alij chiefs, is tlie plurii] of ameer or emir, chief. 
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wfl3 confirmed in his office as vkier; Ilosein 
was appointed to the important govern¬ 
ment of the Dec can j and proceeded with¬ 
out delay to that distant province* On his 
departure he threatened the king that^ shonld 
any hostile px^oceedings be taken against his 
brother’s aiithoiatyj he should present him¬ 
self in Delhi within fifteen weeks of the in¬ 
telligence reaching him* Daood Khan was 
nominated to a command in Hosein’a army* 
This man was renoivned throughout India 
for his reckless courage, lie was also an enemy 
to the Syeds, to whom he attributed the 
death of his friend, the lato vizier* He was 
privately instructed to hasten to Candeish, to 
carry with him all the troops ho could collect, 
and form an alliance secretly with the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, and, on the first opportunity, to 
compass the destruction of Hosein. The 
spirit of these instructions he observed, and 
in a short time set Hose in at open defiance, 
and met him in the field to decide their 
quarreL The victory inclined to Daood* 
Hosein's troops, disconcerted and thrown 
into confusion by the impetuosity of the 
charge, fled in every direction, tlie person 
of Hosein was in imminent danger from an 
attack led by Daood, when a hall through the 
head of the latter deprived him of victory and 
life* Hosein concealed his cognizance of the 
part the emperor had in this matter (1716)* 
During the interval which elapsed from 
the lately repressed movement b of the Sikhs 
up to the present time, they had been re¬ 
covering from their disaster, and maturing 
their strength for a renewal of the war with 
the Mohammedans* Bandoo had emerged 
from his mountain fastnesses, and ha^'^ng 
succeeded in defeating one of the imperial 
armies, he pillaged the country, with his usual 
c ffect* His progress wa s s oon che eked, 
ITc snfibred repeated defeats from a now 
force that was sent against him, and even¬ 
tually, with his chiefs and a great number 
of his followers, was made prisoner* Seven 
hundred and forty, with their cliief, were 
forwarded to Delhi* Seated on camels they 
were paraded through the streets. In deri- 
aion of their hirsute appearance, they rvere 
covered wdtli black sheepskins, w’ith the 
woolly side out; and having been subjected 
to the jeers and taunts of the multitude, 
were beheaded on seven successive days. 
They maintained their proud hearing to the 
last, and refused to barter their opinions for 
their lives* The fate reserved for the chief 
is too excruciating to be described. The re¬ 
ported atrocities of the late mutiny are no 
exaggerations of it. Those Sikhs who were 
stiU at large were hunted like wolves, and 
their strength so much reduced that it is only j 


recently they recovered from the blows then 
inflicted* 

^^hen Hosein was at liberty, by the defeat 
of Daood, to turn hia arms against the Blah- 
rattaa, internal dissenaions raged amongst 
them; yet parties of them still continued to 
ravage the Slogiil territory, and some of them 
seized on several of the villages, converted them 
into forts, and under their shelter plundered 
the adjoining districts, and had actually in¬ 
tercepted the communication by the great 
road from Hindostan and the Deccan to 
Surat* The state of afiairs at Delhi demanded 
Hoaeinb presence there. He therefore con¬ 
ceded the most favourable terms to the Rajah 
Saho* By these all the territories possessed 
by Sevajee, together witli those recently ac¬ 
quired, were secured to him; tlie forts taken 
from him restored, and a fourth of the re¬ 
venues of all the Deccan ; and further pay¬ 
ment of one tenth on the remaining revenue. 
In return Saho was to pay a tribute of ten 
lacB of rupees, to supply fifteen thousand 
horse, to preserve the peace of the conn try, 
and to malte good any loss occasioned 
by depredations, by whomsoever made.^’ 
Ferokshere mdigimntly refused to ratify these 
stipulations (X717). 

Abdullah secretly urged Jm brother to 
hasten with his forcea to Delhi, as liis situ¬ 
ation was becoming daily more precarious. 
On his arrival Hosein marched into the city, 
seized on the vacillating monarch, and pri¬ 
vately put him to death. 

The Syeds placed on the vacant throne a 
young prince of the blood, to whom they gave 
the title of Rafi-ii-Dirjat. lie died, in three 
months after, of consumption ; and was suc¬ 
ceeded by another youtli, Ilafi-ii-Doiila, who 
filled the throne for a shorter period still, and 
died in Maj^, 1710. 

The object which tlie Syeds proposed to 
themselves in the elevation of tliese princes, 
was to virtually retain in their own hands the 
sovereign authority, and to use these nominal 
emperors merely as instruments. They had 
been both educated in the recesses of the 
seraglio, had shared the feelings and sym¬ 
pathies of its inmates, and were disqualified 
to discharge the dutiee of the crown* The 
next selection was of a prince of a more robust 
constitution, and though educated like his 
predecessors, lie had the good fortune of 
Imving for hia motlier a woman of no ordinary 
ability, and he inherited lier better qualities* 

Koiishen Alditeo was placed on the throne 
(1710), and assumed the title of Mohammed 
Shah* The untimely deaths of the two last 
sovereigns subjected the Syeds to very grave 
suspicions, in no small degree corroborated 

* Duff’s qftAe vol, I p. 445. 
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by tlie well-lmown inurdev of Fcvoksliere ; 
in conasqueiice tliey bad become odioiia, 
and tbeir destruction was epeciliated on 
by tlie people, Tbe brothers bad not the 
prescience to foresee the coming storm, cer¬ 
tainly they did not provide for it; they 
insanely qiiarreliedj and many of tbeir adbe- 
rents witbdi'ew from them, and their weak¬ 
ness began to be felt at home and abroacL 
The Hindoo governor of Allahabad rebelled. 
Hosein proceeded against him, and he obliged 
Mm to return to his allegiance. In lien 
of tMa government Onde was snbstitnted. 
There were revolts also in Kosoor and the 
Pmijaub, and a religions war in Cashmere, 
attended by the loss of several thousand lives, 
and tho sacrihce of a considerable share of 
property. The aspect of affairs in the Deccan 
was tlie most serious of all: an enterprising 
Turk, with the imposing title of Ni^am-ool- 
Moolk (regulator of the state), established 
an independent sovereignty. He and his 
deeceudants have occupied a diatiDgnished 
and prominent place among the princes of 
India in its snbseq[nent history. The suc¬ 
cesses which attended the arms of this prince, 
in his successive wars with tho Syeds, was 
viewed with pleasure by Mohammed Bhah, 
who was anxious to be relieved from their 
restraint. He defeated the imperialists, with 
the loss of their general, Alam ,^i, the nephew 
of the Byeds, at the battle of Ballapore, in 
Eerar, June, 1730, The emperor, guided by 
the advice of his mother, prudently refrained 
from giving any grounds of dissatisfaction or 
suspicion to the Byeds, and cautiously aivaited 
the opportunity to assert with safety his in¬ 
dependence. Privately a party was formed, 
with the concurrence of the emperor, for his 
liberation, the cMef agents in which W'ere 
Mohammed Amin Kiian and Sadat Khan, 
originally a merchant of Khoraesan, who had 
risen to a high military post, and was the 
progenitor of the royal family of Oude. The 
result of this ivas, that Hosein was assassi¬ 
nated in his tent, on his march to the Deccan, 
and tlie emperor assumed the government, 
Abdullah, who nssemhled a formidable army 
to avenge Ms brother's fall, was defeated, the 
same year, in a battle fought between Delhi 
and Agra, and fell himsell into the hands of 
bis enemies. His life was spared, probably 
in reverence for his presumed descent from 
the Prophet Mohammed. 

The success of the emperor did not secure 
the peace of the country nor the stability of 
the throne. The inherent evils of the Mogul 
government were every day becoming more 
manifest, and famishing daily fresh evidence 
of the rapid decline of that incongruous 
monarchy. Ajit Bingh, who had been re¬ 


moved from his governmerLt of Gujerat, took 
up arms and marched on Delhi, nor was his 
advance stopped until his demands were con¬ 
ceded and secured to him, in 1721. 

In the commencement of the year 1732 
As of Jah ^ ivas summoned to court to fill the 
office of vizier. Although a man of great 
abilities and promptitude, he not able to 
command the confidence of Ms sovereign, nor 
the respect of Ms courtiera. Brought up in 
the austere observances of the court of 
Aurungzebc, his manners and dress were the 
sources of amusement and jest to the diesolute 
associates of the indolent and effeminate em¬ 
peror, To remove him from attendance at 
the seat of government, when his presence 
had become odious, he w-aa dispatched to 
chastise the refractory governor of Gujerat. 
In this mission he was eminently successM ; 
and having reduced the province, he retained 
the government of it, and returned to Delhi, 

Bhortly after this Pajah Jei Bingh w^aa 
appointed governor of Agra, to avenge the 
murder of the deputy-governor of* that pro- 
VInee by the Jats, 

The vizier did not long endure the dis¬ 
agree abilities of his eitnation; he tbiew up 
Ms office, and returned to the Deccan. The 
emperor privately spirited on the governor of 
Hyderabad to make an attempt to dispossess 
him; Ma compliance eventuated in hia de¬ 
struction* He was defeated and slain in 
1724. 

During these later years the Mahrattas 
W'ere perseveringly extending their territories, 
and wisely consolidating their power; the 
management of their affairs waa in very able 
hands. Balio, the Idng of the Mahrattas, 
though placed upon the throne by the Moguls, 
had incuri'ed their displeasure, and they lent 
the aid of their arms to his rival Samba, 
whom they supported from 1713 to 1716. The 
depressed fortunes of Sabo oived their recovery 
to the consummate ability of his minister, 
Balajee Wiswanat. He rose from the condition 
of an accountant to the office of peishwa, the 
second next to the throne. This able minister 
obtained the ratification of a treaty from Mo¬ 
hammed Bhah in 1720, by wMcb, in addition 
to other advantages, he had the authority of 
Baho recognised, and bis ascendancy over his 
rival Bamha establislied ; and before Ms death, 
which happened in this year, ^*he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his sovereign placed 
above tbe assaults of enemies either foreign 
or domestic.’'t 

* Jsof Jah a title commonly given to viziers ; it 
signifies in place and rank as Asof, who they say waa 
Solomon's vizier.—F ra see’s Life of Nadir S/takf p. 04, 
note. Second edition. 

t Elphinstone, voi, ii, p, 59fi ■ Thornton* vol* i, p. 71- 
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Tius great man wag succeeded by hie sOHj 
JBajee EaOj a greater man stilly and inferior in 
ability to none of hie countrymen except Beva- 
jee* Apprehending some danger by retaining 
at home the numerons corps of liorae, so useful 
in war, and cone cions that the establishment 
of a military command would insure an effi¬ 
cient internal government^ he induced his 
sovereign to prepare for the invasion of the 
northern province. He had aagely concluded, 
from a consideration of the then state of 
the Mognl empire, that it was rotten to the 
core, Let ns Btrike,” said he, “ the withered 
trunk, and the branches will fall of themselves.^^ 
And on another occasion he enthusiastically 
exclaimed to the rajah, “ You shall plant your 
standard on the Himalaya." Shortly after 
operations were energetically commenced* 
He ravaged Malwa, and wrung from the 
Moguls a grant of the chout and Birdesmiihi, 
At the close of the rainy season of 1727 he 
made an incureion into the territories of Asof, 
and marched on Boorhanpore* Hie course 
was diverted to Gujerat by the appi'oach of 
Asof, now openly supported by Bamba. He 
devastated that district with fire and sword. 
Samba was soon after reduced to submisaion I 
{1730). He left Samba's aon, still an infant, 
under the guardianship of his mother, ou 
condition of the payment of half the produce 
through the peishw^a to the government. 
Peelajee Geihwar, the ancestor of the present 
royal family of Gujerat, was left to administer 
his territories for tlie infant prince* 

It may be well to mention here that, it was 
about this period most of the great families 
of the Mahrattas had their origin. Ydien 
Bajee Eao marched into jMalwa, the chief 
appointments were conferred on Udajee Porar, 
Malhar Rao Holkar, and Eanajee Scindiali* 
The first mentioned possessed a territory on 
the borders of Gujerat and Malwa, about 
Dhar, but never rose to such povrer as bis 
colleagues or their descendants. Holkar was 
a shepherd on the Nira, aoiith of Poonah; and 
Scindiali, though of a respectable family near 
Sattara, was in tlie hiimhle position of a menial 
servant to the peishwa* None of them was, 
as was previously, usually, the case in the 
hlahratta army, the captain of his own fol¬ 
lowers, but held commissions from, and .acting 
under tbe orders of, the peishwa. 

After a long protracted contest, the peishw^a 
and Asof Khan, convinced that it would sub¬ 
serve their mutual interests, entered into a 
compromise. In 1732 Bajee Rao entered 
Mahva in person, and prosecuted the war wdtli 
such signal success, that, in the second year ^ 
after, 1734, it was surrendered to him wdtJi 
the tacit consent of the emperor, from whom 
the territory was, nominally, held* These 


concessions did not satiate his ambition; he 
prosecuted his appropriations with increased 
vigour, and at length insisted on the grant ot 
a jaghire comprising the province of Malwa, 
and all the country south of the Chamhiil, 
together with the sacred cities of Muttra, 
Allalmhad, and Benares. Tlieso demands 
were deemed too exorbitant even by tbe 
feeble emperor, and, in all probability, led to 
the reconciliation between him and Asof tTali, 
wlio now began to apprehend that ho had 
more to fear from his weakness tlian he had 
formerly from his enmity. During the nego¬ 
tiations Tvhich led to this understanding, Bajee 
Eao was not inactive, he was engaged in 
ravaging the country beyond the Jumna; and 
though he received a severe check from Sadat 
Khan, the governor of Oude, he adroitly 
managed to escape the observation of the 
impcnal army, and suddenly quitting the 
neighbourhood of the Jumna, and passing 
fourteen miles to the right of tbe Moguls, by 
extraordinary forced marches lie suddenly and 
imexpectedly appeared before the gates of 
Delhi. This rapid and alarming approach to 
the capital, on his own evidence, appears to 
have been suggested by the fame which Sadat 
Khan had acquired by his recent victory over 
him. Nothing was talked of at Delhi but tho 
hero who had, his panegyrists asserted, driven 
the Mahrattas back to the Deccan. I was 
resolved," says Bajee Bao, “ to tell the empe¬ 
ror the truth, to prove to him that I was atili 
in Hindostan, and to show^ him flames and 
Mahrattas at the gates of his capital."* 

The Mahratta on this occasion acted witli 
great moderation. On reflection, he aban¬ 
doned his intention of smTeiidering Delhi to 
the pillage of his soldiers, and w'itlidrev'^ to a 
distance to deprive them of the opportunity. 
On his retrograde march Jie vvas ill-advisedly 
attacked by a body of eight thousand impe¬ 
rialists, whom he repelled with the loss of six 
hundred men. The viaier, who had been 
reinforced by Badat Khan, was on his march 
to the relief of the capital, and Bajee Eao 
thought it prudent to fall back on tbe Deccan, 
where the state of public aflairs demanded liis 
presence (1737). After his retreat, Asof Jali 
was invested with full powers, and the govern¬ 
ments of Malwa and Gujerat were conferred 
on his sou. To such a low- ebb was tbo em¬ 
pire, by this time, reduced, that, with the 
absolute powers entrusted to him, and the 
prestige of his name, he could press into his 
service not more than thirty-four thousand 
men. He resolved to march against the 
peishwa, who was at the head of eighty 
thousand. The imperialists w’cre rein¬ 
forced by several contingents, and w-ere not, 

* Duife, ^ fAe vol. i. p. 532, 
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jiiiiQeriCiilly, inferior to tiieir foes. Tlioxigli 
advuntageoTasly posted, and under tlio pro¬ 
tection of tlie" strong fort of Bopal^liis com¬ 
munications ^vith liis reserve were intercepted 
by tlie liarassing attacks of tlie Malirattas, 
and his losses were severe. To such extre¬ 
mities were the Moguls reduced, that Asof 
Jah engaged to cede the whole of the 
Malwa and the soYCreignty of the territory 
between the Xerhuddah and the Chanxbnlj to 
obtain a confirmation of it from the emperor^ 
and a payment of fifty lacs of rupees to defray 
Bajee Kao’s expenses (1738). AsoF Jah then 
proceeded unmolested to Delhi, and the 
peishwa took possession of the territories 
conceded to him ; but before the treaty, he Imd 
entered into, could possibly have received the 
confirmation of the emperor, one of those im- 
expected visitations which, in the declining 
state of a distracted and effete government, 
cap the climax of misrule and disorder, in 
its overwhelming consequences absorbed all 
other considerations ;—'this was the invasion 
of Xadir Shah, otherwise called Thames 
Khoolee Kahn, one of the most savage of the 
ruthless oriental conquerors. 

Hadir Shah, like the founders of Koine, 
was originally a shepherd, he collected 
aronndi him a band of freebooters, and ap¬ 
peared as the deliverer of his country. This 
occurred at the critical time when the Soph is 
were supplanted on the throne of Persia by 
the Affghans. The last prince of that 
dynasty was obliged to seek an asylum 
amongst tlie tribe of Kajar, on the confines 
of the Oasx^ian ; and tlie first gleam of good 
fortune tliat fell on his exile, was tlie adhe¬ 
rence of this rising adventurer. As an advo¬ 
cate of the royal cause, lie was enabled, with¬ 
out exciting jealousy or suspicion, to enrol an 
army and prepare tlie way for the realiaa- 
tion of his own dreams of ambition. TJie 
ability which he displayed in hia new 
tioji, the success which crowned hia arms, , 
the apparent loyalty of his proceedings and 
aims, a 2 >pealed to the national and religious 
feelings of the Persians, and from a state of 
abject maetivity he imperceptibly, but success- 
fully, infused into all a spirit of self-reliance, a 
confidence in their resources, and a passion for 
military glory and the re-assertion of the 
supremacy of Persia. The Affghans were 
fearlessly encountered and signally defeated, 
in 1729. The consequences were that Ispa¬ 
han, the capital, was recovered, and the I 
usurpers chased into Affghanistan; Aahref, 
who had been placed by them upon the throne, 
was murdered by a Belochee chief near Can- 
dahar. He then turned his arms against the 
Turks, who, during the wane of the power of 
* palps of ths MahraitaSi vol. i. p. 61^. 


the Sophis, had acquired large poaseBsions in 
the western provinces of Persia. He had 
alieady recovered Tabreez, when he was 
called off by a rising in Candahar. After 
a siege of ten mouths, he took posseesion of 
Herat, and reduced the province; the Ab¬ 
el allees, who predominated there, and whose 
form of belief he embraced, w'ere ever after 
the most devoted of his followers. He had 
now established his influence, and had attached 
the army, as well ae the Abdallees, to his in¬ 
terests ; lie therefore determined to affect no 
longer to rule in his master’s name. With lib 
victorious army he marched to the plain of 
Moghan, and there convened an assembly of 
the leading men of Persia, both civil and 
military, to tlie number of one linndred 
fchousaiKl, and by their unanimous suffrages 
was 2 >rocJaimed the sovereign of the king¬ 
dom (1736). 

Soon after his elevation he led an army of 
eighty thousand men into Candahar, from 
which he expelled tlie KiJjeea (1738); 
during this campaign he settled the greater 
part of the surrounding country, and his son, 
Keza Culi Slirza, who had marched against 
the Uzbecks, conquered the province of Balk, 
and defeated the King of Bokhara in person 
in ail engagement on the Oxus. While Nadir 
Shall was thus occupied, severnl of the chiefs, 
in the decline of their fortunes, sought refuge 
in Hindostan, whose surrender he repeatedly 
demanded -without any satisfactory result. 
This was conduct he was not disposed to 
tolerate; he therefore resolved to inarch on 
Grhizni and Cabuh Fraser states that lie Tvas 
encouraged to this invasion by letters from 
Nizam-ool-Moolk and Sadat Khan.^ An am¬ 
bassador whom he had sent to Delhi 
attacked and killed, together wdth his escort, 
by the inhabitants of Jellalabad; the hesi¬ 
tation will ell he may have previously felt, v^as 
put to flight by this outrage. Furious wdtli 
rage, he burst into Lahore at the head of a 
formidabJe army. Jellalabad sufiored all the 
jmm'siiment he could inflict.j- Almost un¬ 
molested he passed through the mountain dis- 
tvict between Cabul and Peshawuir, and met 
lYxth nothing like opposition till he arrived on 
the banks of the Jumna, at a place called 
Kornal, wdtliin one hundred miles of Deliii, 
where he found himself in the face of an army 
led by the emperor Mohammed Shah in person, 
attended by the Nizam, Sadat Khan, and the 
principal nobility. An attempt to intercept 
Sadat Khan, -who had arrived from his vice- 
royalty of Oude about the same time as 
Nadir Shah, brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagenient. Their 

* P. 129. This statement is not at all prohable. 
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close order and perfect discipline secured tlie 
victory to the Persians; Sadat Kb an was taken 
prisonerj a vizier was uiortally wounded, 
and thousands of the imperialists fell in 
the fight. The defeat was bo complete 
that the Moguls had neither the courage nor 
the means to sustain further opposition* 
Throiigh the treachery of Sadat Khan, whose 
fidelity seems to have been shaken by the 
frustration of his designs on the office of 
vizier by the superior influence of the 
nizam^ the latterj as well as the unfortunate 
Mohammed, was brought into the enemy's 
hand 3 j and the conqueror marched on Delhi* 
Nadir Shah's object seems to have been tlie 
acquisition of portable wealth, not ofimmov- 
ahle territories; from the commencement of 
tliiBinvasionhe professed that he w^as animated 
with pure seal for Islam, and friendship for 
the empbror; that he conid never have ima¬ 
gined the wretches (the Mahrattas) of the 
Deccan should impose a tribute on the domi¬ 
nions of the king of Mnssniraen* He assured 
the emperor that the object of his approach 
was, that when the infidels moved towards 
Hindostan, he would be able to send his victo¬ 
rious army to drive them into the abyss of 
hell; he reminded him that history is 
full of instancee of the friendship that had 
subsisted between the princes of his nation 
and the sovereigns of Delhi. He added a 
solemn oath that, excepting friendship and a 
concern for religion, he had no other views ; 
and he concluded the letter here quoted with 
this assurance, '' I always was and will be a 
friend to your illustrious house*'’ The greatest 
order was preserved for two days after the 
capital had been possessed by the Persians, and 
commands of the most peremptory character 
w'ere issued, to spare no punishments, siich 
as cutting off ears and noses, and bambooing 
to death whoever molested the Indians, for 
which reason neither high nor low durst in¬ 
jure any of the natives*'^* On the night of tlie 
second a report was spread that Nadir Shah 
was taken prisoner and poisoned* The 
Delhians rose en nia^se, made an attack on 
the detached troops of the Persians, and cut 
off several of them* The following morning 
Nadir Shah appeared in the streets, on horse¬ 
back, to disabuse the people of their false im¬ 
pression, and to quell the mob, who were 
perpetrating the excesses, by the mildest means 
possible; while thus engaged, a musket was 
designedly discharged at him, and killed one 
of the officers who stood next to him*f His pas¬ 
sion being thus excited, permission was given 
to the soldiers to kill and plunder without re- 

Fraser, translation of a letter firom Nadir Shah to 
Mohammed Shah, p. 138* 
t Idem, p* 179' 


straint* One wide-spread scene of butchery 
and pillage was presented by the capital* 
Both sexes ^vere indiscriminately put to the 
sword ; the city was fired in various quarters, 
and for the space of twelve hours suffered all 
the miseries an infuriated and avaricious sol¬ 
diery could, In the vengeance of the worst 
passions, iiifilct. A little before sunset 
Nadir Shah forbade further destruction—-such 
was the discipline of his army, that within a 
quarter of an hour all outrages had ceased, 
and not a Persian was to be seen in the street* 
The number wdio fell vdetims, on this occa¬ 
sion, is variously stated at 150,000, 120,000, 
30,000, down to 8000 ; the number must have 
been enormous, as twenty thousand Persians 
were engaged in the massacre. The imperial 
treasures, including the celebrated peaedek 
throne, and the entire offeets of Bevera! of the 
nohihty, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

Nadir Shah, during his stay of fifty-eight^ 
days, exercised all the rights of a sovereign, 
and imposed heavy contributions upon all 
ranks and classes* The amount of the booty 
in the hands of the conquerors ia calculated 
at thirty-two millions of our money* He 
reinstated Blohanimed on the throne, and 
addressed firmans to several of the rajahs, 
and among the rest to Baje© Eao, informing 
them of this act, and that he considered 
Mohammed as a brother, whose commands 
they all "Bhould obey, and did they not, lie 
would return wdtli Ills army and inflict punisli- 
ment upon thein.f 

During these transactions, Sadat Khan died 
of a cancer in the back. This circumstance 
contributed to the further aggrandizement of 
his old rival the nlzam, whose son was ele¬ 
vated to the distiuetion of Ameer-ooI-Orara, 
and one of his dependents to tlie post of 
vizier* The nizam, however, was obliged to 
absent himself from court, to check the pre¬ 
sumption of his son Nazir Jung, wdio had 
asserted his independence ; Nazir was over¬ 
thrown and order restored. 

During the Persian campaign and tempo¬ 
rary occupation, the Mahrattas, though not 
immediately in'volved, abstained from the 
prosecution of their designs on the empire ; 
nor did Bajee Eao press for the ratification 
of the treaty so lately completed with Asof 
Jah* He wisely concluded that all intestiiic 
claims should be suspended, while the general 
safety was threatened by so terrible an 
antagonist as Nadir Shah, '' Onr domestic 
quarrels,’’ he writes, " are now insignificant, 
there is but one enemy in Hindostan.” J 

* Craig says tlih-ty-seven. History qflndi^^ yoL i. 
p. 2C6* 

f BuiFs of ilw Mahrcsilas^ rol. i. p* 550* 

% Duff, vol. i. p* 547* 
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Hindoos and Mnasulmans, the whole power 
of the Deccan must assemhle/’ That storm 
having passed away, he renewed his demandSi 
and insisted on the formal ratification of the 
agreement with Asof Jah. He selected the 
Deccan as the tlieatre on wliich he wordd 
enforce his claim. He was not attended with 
Ms usual success. He was defeated, and in¬ 
volved in difficulties from wliich he wm 
never afterwards c:s;tricated; he, on tins 
occasion, describes himself as overwhelmed 
'with debts and disappointments, and thank¬ 
ful if he could meet death.^ He was shortly 
rescued from his troubles in accordance with 
his wish. Heturning to Hindostan, for %vhat 
object is not told, he expired on the Jfer- 
buddah, April 2Sth, 1740, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Belajee Kao, as peishwa. This 
was not effected Muthout strong opposition 
from Bomo powerful and inveterate enemies of 
Ills father, but he baffled their iutrigiiefl by 
the aid of his uncle, Cliimnajee, who com¬ 
manded a portion of the late Bajee Eao'e 
troops. Belajee, though not possessing the 
abilities of his father, was not his inferior in 
address, and was his superior as a financier. 
He soon accomplished the liquidation of all 
monetary claims upon him, which arose prin¬ 
cipally from Bajee*s embarrassments. When 
this was arranged, he directed his attention 
to the recovery of some lands in Hindostan, 
which had been encroached upon by hie 
enemy and rival, Ragoojee. He crossed the 
Nerbnddah, but was recalled from a cam¬ 
paign, which he was prosecuting with singular 
success, by an invasion of Malwa by Damajee 
Geikwar from Gnjerat, another enemy of his 
house. Tliis expedition was made as a diver¬ 
sion in favour of Bagoojee, and on the approach 
of Belajee, the invaders speedily retired. 
Being now in possession of that province, 
and having an effective and well-appointed 
force at his command, and no work to do, he 
thought it a favourable opportunity to exact 
from the emperor a confirmation of the grant 
of that province, extorted from Asof Jah by 
Eajee Bao, his claims to which had remained 
in suspense during the Persian invasion. The 
occasion was favourable to the accomplishment 
of his requirement. All Verdi Khan, the vice¬ 
roy oi Bengal, apprehensive of the attacks of 
Bagoojee, and alarmed for the safety of his 
government, readily secured the aid of 
Belajee on his own terms; the grant of 
Malw^a was confirmed, and the peishwa fulfilled 
his part of the agreement, by immediately 
inarching by Allahabad and Bahar, and met 
the Bagoojee, approaching from the south¬ 
west, in time to save IMurshidabad, the capital 

* Mislor^ of iAs vol, i. p. 647 S 
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of the province, from attack. Bagoojee re¬ 
tired at his approach, but u-as pursued and 
defeated with the loss of all his baggage. 
Belajee was now eaniestly devoted to the pro¬ 
motion of the emperor's interests, having re¬ 
cently received the payment of an assignmentj 
granted to him by the emperor, on the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal Having swept hia enemies 
from that quarter, he returned to Malwa and 
thence to Sattava. 

His arrival could not have been more op¬ 
portune ; Ragoojee, with the co-operation of 
his friend Damajee Geilrwar, was on full 
march to Ms capital. This confederacy must 
have been formidable to him, judging by 
the enormous price which he paid to ensure 
ifs dissolution. He conceded to Bagoojee the 
tribute claimed by Iiinx from Bengal, Bahar, 
Allahabad, and Oude. This negotiation, 
how^ever, advantageous to the peishwa; 
the attention of his moat formidable enemy 
was diverted from his territories to the east, 
where he soon found occupation enough for 
himself and his troops. -On the side of the 
Deccan no annoyance was given to tho Mah- 
rattaa by the Moguls, Asof Khan, after supi- 
jiressing the revolt of his son, had enough of 
work to do in the legnlation of the affairs of 
the subordinate government of Arcot, till his 
d|ath, in 1748, at the advanced age of a 
hundred and four. The contentious amongst 
his sons, wdiich succeeded that event, wdll be 
noticed in treating of the French and English 
in India, 

Saho Bajah did not long survive this 
veteran chief. Having no children of his 
own, he adopted, as is the custom of tlio 
Hindoos, the Rajah of Calapore as his suc¬ 
cessor, This was an arrangement diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the ambitious schemes of the 
peishwa. Saho had become so imbecile, 
that, unable to act independently, be bad 
yielded completely to the control of his wdfe, 
Sawatree Eaee, w^ho detested the peishwa, 
and was not only a supporter of the Rajah of 
Calapore's pretensions, hut also closely related 
to him. The peishwa, to counteract these 
powerful infiuences, had recourse to a deep- 
laid and crafty scheme. The widow of Rajah 
Ram, the old rival claimant of the crown, was 
still living, and had for a long time spiritedly 
maintained the pretensions of her son, Seva- 
jee the second, in opposition to Salio; to 
her Bajee had recourse, and though the old 
lady was far advanced in years and still 
retained her animosity against him and Ins 
family, her ambition w^as still sufficiently 
alive to make her embrace any measure which 
promiBed to restore her influence. Informa¬ 
tion was secretly conveyed to Sabo, that a 
. posthumous son of Sevajee was living. The 
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ling comraiinicatetl hi a supposed discovery | 
to ilie peisliwaj and eiiggested the prudence 
of inatituting a strict inquiry into the matter, 
and, in order to sift it T7ell, to subject Tara 
Buee to an eKamination* The evidence of 
Tara Eaee corroborated the story; but the 
whole was treated as a fiction by the queen 
and the partisans of the Hajah of Calapore* 
The queen knew the extent of her power 
over the long, and had very little apprehen¬ 
sion of being circumvented in this matter, as 
the ceremony of adoption was one Avhicli 
should he performed publicly. She had a 
man to deal with too cunning of fence for her 
Ji7ies$e^ The peishwa maintained that the 
lajah had signed an inatrument transferring 
to him all tho powmrs of the govern ment^ 
provided ho maintained the royal dignity 
and title in the house of Sevajee, through the 
grandson of Tara Baee* On the death of 
SahOj acting on this authority, he proclaimed 
the grandson under the title of Earn Eajah* 
A council of the great chiefs confirmed this 
proceeding, and favours %vere liberally be¬ 
stowed amougst them to insure their adhe¬ 
rence, With se verbal others, Eagoojee Bo si a, 
Scindiah, and Holkar, were recipienta of 
those favoura to a large amount, 

Saw'atri Baeo, the wufe of Saho, was art¬ 
fully induced, by an appeal to her pride, to 
immolate herself on the funeral pile of her hus¬ 
band; thus was removed out of Belajee’s 
way an ambitious, intriguing, and dangerous 
enemy, The peishwa ’was not enabled to 
effect this revolution without opposition. 
Attempts Tvero made at insurrection, and a 
quarrel provoked between him and his cousin 
Sedasheo Bhao, A reconciliation was at 
length effected* One of his first steps, when 
freed from tlie apprehended dangers of oppo¬ 
sition, was to transfer the seat of government 
to Poonah, hut he left the nominal king, Earn 
Bajah, at Bat tar a, in perfect freedom, under 
the control of Tara Baee ; splendid pro’vision 
was made for his maintenance. 

The intrigues at court which preceded and 
followed the late king’s death, had restrained 
the peishwa from availing himself of the 
favourable opportunities wbicb, at this crisis, 
presented of extending his conquests in 
tlie Deccan, left completely exposed by the 
withdrawal of the armies of that province 
to prosecute the 'war in the Caruatic* The 
eldest son of the late Asof Jah, Gazee- 
ood-Deen, had opened negotiations wdth 
him for Ins support against his younger 
brother Balabat Jimg, who was in possession 
of the family inheritance. The peishwa agreed 
to support his pretensions; he marched into 
thenizamh territories, and was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Salabat's amiy when intelligence, 


from home, reached him, of such an alarming 
character that he was obliged to hasten hack 
to encounter the po'^verful confederacy ’which 
threatened the frustration of all his echeniea 
of ambition. 

No sooner had Eelajee departed on this 
expedition than the old intriguante, Tara 
Baee, who had never ceased to entertain the 
bitterest enmity for him, began to plot his 
downfall, Bhe first appealed to the young 
Iring, and used eVerypeimiasiontoineitchinito 
vindicate Ms independence, and get rid of his 
servant, who, she said, had actually become his 
master* Finding him impervious to her argii- 
ments and incentives, she began to dissimulate, 
in order to disarni him of bis suspicions. Bhe 
then applied, through her emissaries,to Dama- 
jee Geikwar, and suggested to him an imme¬ 
diate march to Sattara. He eagerly listened to 
her suggestions, led an army into the field, and 
avowed his intentions of rescuing the raj ah and 
the Ifahrattas from tho rule of the Brahmins* 
On Damajee'e approach, sim seized on the person 
of the young rajah, reproached him \vith his 
pusillanimity, expressed her regret for having 
rescued him from ignominious obscurity, and 
ended by branding him as an impostor, and 
undertook the management of the kingdom. 

The adherents of the peishwa, wlio w ere 
ignorant of the negotiations entered into by 
Tara Baee wuth Damajoe and the march of 
his army, treated these proceedings as the 
aberrations of a mad old woman, hut wdien tlie 
armed battalions of her ally made their appear¬ 
ance to enforce her authority, they appeared 
far more serious, and they fled precipitately 
from the threatened city to the village of 
Aria, on the banks of the Kistna, wdiere they 
set up their standard* Although their forces 
soon reached to twenty thousand fighting 
men, they were defeated by an inferior 
number of the army of Gujerat. TJie cha¬ 
racter lost, in this discomfiture, w-as retrieved 
before the arrival of the peishwa, by an at¬ 
tack on the invaders, which succeeded in 
forcing them to retire to Jore Khora. In 
thirteen days Belajee had concluded a march 
of four hundred miles, and was now at liaiuh' 
However, the issue was not committed to the 
sw^ord* Damajee was artfully inveigled, his 
relatives captured, Ms camp treacherously 
stormed, and himself immersed in a dungeon 
in Poonah. 

The defeat of her accomplice did not dis¬ 
arm Tara Baee. She refused to surrender 
the fort and the rajah, and induced every 
man in the garrisou to bind himself by the 
most solemn oaths to stand by her to the last* 
A great majority of the Mahrattas recognising 
her as the rightl'ul regent, Belajee prudently 
concluded that it would he politic to ahstain 
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from driving Tier to extremities. It is more 
til an probable that ber escape was in no small 
degree attributable to the invasion of tke ter¬ 
ritories of the Mabrattas by Salabat Jung, 
whose systeni of Tvarfare yvm conducted on 
their owm modeL Since the days of Aurung- 
zebe, a more formidable army w^as not 
seen in that quarter* It was accompanied 
by a French subsidiary force of five hundred 
men, and of five thousand disciplined and 
well-appointed sepoys, under the command of 
M, Bussy, the most distinguished Freneli 
officer, who has commanded iu the far East, 
and to whose superior skill the Jllognls are 
stated to have entrusted the management of 
the war* Belajee was no match for this able 
officer; defeat followed defeat; the enemy 
were wdthin twenty mOes of Poonah ; and to 
aggravate this troubled state of matters, the in¬ 
vaders were in communication witli his other 
enemies, Tara Eaee and the Eajah of Calapore* 
There seemed no hope of escaping the fury of 
this storm hut by abject submission. To a 
happy combination of fortuitous circumstances, 
he oived his almost miraculous escape* Witli 
his superior abilities, Bussy was dependant 
on the resources of Prince Salabat, whose 
finances were now in a state of derangement; 
the troops were !n arrear, and murmuring , 
for their pay; the dissatisfaction became j 
general, and the army was nearly ungovern¬ 
able. At the same time Kagoojee Bosla, wdio 
had previously got possession of Cuttack, and 
a concession, by the peishwa, of the tribute 
of Bengal, availing himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of the war raging in Maharashtra, 
burst into the Deccan, captured Gaweilghoor 
and Koomala, made himself master of Manik- 
droog, and the districts dependant on these 
forts, laid the whole country between the 
Pay a Goonga and the Godavery under con¬ 
tribution, expelled the Moguls and sub¬ 
stituted his own subjects* To repel this 
scourge from his door was an object of 
far deeper concern to Salabat Jung than the 
redress of others’ wrongs, or the acquisition 
of foreign territories. An armistice w’as, un¬ 
hesitatingly, concluded, and Salabat hastened 
back to his possessions (17o2). 

The Deccan was fated to become the 
busy scene of most important operations, in 
winch the hlahrattas played no indifferent 
part. In order to be able to comprehend 
their transactions iu that quarter, it is neces¬ 
sary to go back Bome years and notice events 
wliich, though sceondary to these more ex¬ 
citing which have been recorded, are im¬ 
portant in themselves and in their results* 

On the departure of Asof Khan, in 1741, 
to his government of the Deccan, his eldest 
son, Gazee-ood-Deen, wko was married to 
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the daughter of the vizier, succeeded him in 
his post at court. On the death of liis father, 
though solicitous to return to Ida governuient, 
permission was not gi'auted; and it is as¬ 
serted that bribes were liberally bestowed by 
his brothers, amongst the favourites, to ensnve 
his detention. 

It was during this period tliafc the Bolnlks 
had growm into power, and excited the vizier’s 
especial jealousy, as they threatened to over¬ 
run and appropriate his possessions in Oude* 

The Eohillas tv ere an Affghau colony, 
which obtained posseeeion of an extensive 
and fertile district of the peninsula, lying be¬ 
tween tlie rivers Gauges and Goggra, bor¬ 
dering on Oude, Gurwal, and Kuniaou, and 
lying between the twenty-eighth and thirtieth 
degree of north latitude, and the seventy- 
eiglith and the eightieth east longitude** 
The Ganges and its tributaries, ns also the 
Eamgimga, after traversing the country 
through its whole extent, before it pours its 
tributary wateiB into the sacred river, irrigate 
its plains. This tract is intersected by nume¬ 
rous canals and reservoirs, and springs are 
found a foot beneath the surface. With such 
natural and artificial advantages, it was, 
under the rule of its native sovereigns, in a 
high Btate of cultivation ; though, wdien it 
was ceded to the British, in 1801, by the 
Nabob of Onde, it was neglected and desolate, 
in consequence of his tyranny and exactions. 
Being the scene of many of the incidents of 
the recent mutiny and revolt, it has become 
better known to tbe English reader. It may 
be pertinent to state that within this district 
are situated the following towns : JBareilly, 
Biss only, Budaon, hlooradabad, Owlali, 
Pilhbut, Eampore, Sambnl, and Jehan- 
pore* The various remains of magnificent 
edifices, palaces, g^ardens, mosques, colleges, 
and mausoleums are evidences that, in former 
times, it w as m a very flourisbing condition, 
and of great political importance. In tlie 
decline of the Mogul po'wer, subjected to the 
vicissitudes of the various armed commotions 
which distracted the empire, it shared the 
general deterioration, and in the more recent 
times was overrun by the restless and Tvar- 
like adventurers of the tribe of Roh or Ro- 
hilhvs. The founders of this state were 
two brothers, Shah Alum and Hoseiu Khan, 
who, about the year 1678, settled in this 
district, and Tvere engaged in the perform¬ 
ance of duties of great importance by Aurung- 
zebe, Their descendants inherited the 
ability, ambition, and, it may be added, good 
fortune of tbeb predecessors; they extended 
their dominions, cnltivated their lands to a 

* Its esact limits are frem lat* %T 15^—3951' j and 
horn long* 78° 3'—80® 30 '*—Thorntox’s Gazdiesr^ 
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Iiigli fitate of perfectioBj and Uberally an- I 
coiiraged all tiose enterprises cnlcnlated to 
develop tire resources of the country^ and 
rilled wdtli moderation and prudence. 

About tbe year 1726, two of tlie Eohilla 
diiefs, Bisliaroot Khan and DaoodKhan, set out 
as military adventurers to find employment for 
their arms. They entered the service of 
Maillioo Sail, the zemindar of Serowly, who 
lived by bis depredations on the surrounding 
districts. Amongst the most daring of his 
banditti, these were very soon distinguished 
hy their daring exploits. In the sack of one 
of the neighhoiiring toAvns, Daood Khan 
captured a youth of the Jat tribe, whom he 
converted to Mohammedanism, named Ali 
Mohammed, and adopted as his heir, nor 
was he uu’worthy of this distinction. As a 
volunteer, Ali soon joined his martial brethren, 
and by his feats of courage and tact, was 
speedily placed in command of a troop of 
Affghana, who were engaged in the service 
of the vizier, and thus employed he acquitted 
himself with such satisfaction that he was in¬ 
troduced to tbe notice of the emperor, who 
bestowed on him a jaghire, and entrusted to 
his command several distiicts. During the 
confusion attendant on the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, he so adroitly availed himself of the 
opportunity presented, that he estahliahed an 
independent state of sovereignty in Rohilcund. 
A po\ver rising into such great importance, 
necessarily soon arrested the attention of the 
court of Delhi. By the vizier, Gaaee-ood- 
Deen, whose province of Oude was cou- 
terminons wdtii the newly-created kingdom, 
the danger must have been felt Ho resolved 
to crush it before it should have acquired 
further extension. He thought the matter 
of such great moment, that he sent an army 
against Ali Mohammed, and publicly pro¬ 
claimed that the object of the war was, not 
merely to enforce the payment of arrears of 
revenue, but to remove him altogether from 
Ills office. The latter did not quiescently await 
the explosion; he prepared for his defence. 
He met the imperialists in open conflict, he 
put them to flight, and amongst the slain was 
the chief who was named as his successor. 
The daring rebel was not only continued in 
bis command, but greater powers were con¬ 
ferred upon him. Elated by his success, he 
carried hia pretensions so far as to threaten 
the invasion and appropriation of some of the 
teiTitorles of Oude, The emperor was in¬ 
duced by Gazee-ood-Deeu to fake the held 
in person against him. After an unsuccessful, 
resistance in the open country, Ali vras 
obliged to seek the shelter of one of his 
strong forts. Reduced to extremities, on the 
intercession of the vizier, he received a full 


pardon, but the conditions were entirely in 
favour of the vizier, to whom, apprehensive 
of his proximity, it w^as apparently of the 
greatest importance to have him removed to 
a distance. Ali agreed to accept the govern¬ 
ment of Birhind, a small and barren spot to 
the north-ivest of Delhi, in exchange for his 
own fertile province. In removing thither 
he merely yielded to the exigency of the 
occasion, and was resolved, as the issue serves 
to prove, to abide a favourable opportunity 
of effecting bis restoration. Thus \Yas tbe 
foundation laid of a porrer destined at no 
distant period to give an emperor to India, 
and to dispute its sovereignty with the armies 
of Great Britain. 

At the time of these transactions another 
portion of the Affghans was engaged in 
forming a more important combination with¬ 
in their ancestral territories. The conse¬ 
quences resulting from the death of Nadir 
Shall, who died in 1747, were not less serious 
to the empire of Dellii than those which fol¬ 
lowed his invasion of that country. 

Nadir Shah, eight years after evacuating 
India, was assassinated in his tent, at Meshed, 
in Khorassan. His fate was provoked by the 
cruelty of his proceedings. On some vague 
suspicious he had put out the eyes of his 
eldest son, and such was the intensity of his 
remorse, that he reproached every one who 
sought his mercy with having neglected 
to intercede for him wffien in danger. His 
conduct became so savage and capricious that 
he may be pronounced an enemy to bis 
species.* His cruelties were equalled by 
his extortions, and both were accompanied 
by threats and expressions of hatred against 
his subjects. These oppvcssionB led to re¬ 
volts, which drew ou fresh enormities, whole 
cities were depopulated, and towers of heads 
raised to commemorate their ruin; eyes were 
torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man could 
count for a moment on his exemption from 
death in torments. During the two last 
years of his life hia rage w^as increased by 
ilia bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, 
and until his subjects w'ere compelled to lay 
plots for ridding themselves of a tyrant whose 
existence w-as incompatible rvith their own. 
In his distrust of his countrymen he had 
thrown liimsclf, ^Yithout reserve, on the 
Ahghans, and took a pleasure in mortifying 
his old soldiers, by a marked preference for 
their former enemies and Ms own. On the 
day before his death, while labouring under * 
some presentiment of evil, he leaped on Lis 
horse in the midst of his camp, and was on 
tbe point of flying from Lis own army to take 
refuge in a fortress, when his mind^vas some- 
* Elpliinstoae^s India, vul. li. p, G53, 
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what calmed. After this act of madness he 
sent for the Afghan chiefs, appealed to their 
fidelity for the preservation of his life, and 
concluded by instructing them to disperse h!a 
Persian gnards, and to seize on his principal 
nohlesThese orders were not so secretly 
communicated as to escape the knowledge of 
the intended victima of his bloodthirsty ca¬ 
price, and during the night which intervened 
between the instructions and the hour named, 
lie was aasaBsinated by some of the chiefs of his 
own tribe, and thus perished—the beast, the 
terror, and the e^cecmtion of hia country/' ^ 

At the hour appointed by l^adir Shah, the 
Affglians,under the command of Ahmed Khan 
Abdalee made, as arranged, an assault on the 
Persians. Their immediate withdraW'al to 
their own country shows that, though frus¬ 
trated in the attempt, they had strength 
enough to secure their retreat to their own 
country, wliere their chief proclaimed himself 
Idng o f Afghanistan, and effectively sustained 
his position. 

Ahmed Shah Abdalee was the son of an 
Afghan chief, who was made prisoner at Herat, 
and was subsequently in the family of Nadir 
Bhah, and by the aid of his superior abilities, 
rose from this humiliating grade to a high rank 
and reputation in the army. On tlie fall of hie 
master he placed himself at the head of his 
countrymen, and hia authority was acknow¬ 
ledged by many of tlie chiefs of his nation. 
On his journey homeward he fortunately fell 
in with a convoy of treasure, which, without 
scruple, he appropriated to his own purposes. 
In a short space of time he annexed Oandahar 
and Oabul, and Lahore was treaeherotisly deli¬ 
vered to him. These encroachments produced 
great terror and alarm at Delhi, The vizier, 
accompanied by Prince Ahmed, was sent to 
oppose him. An action was fought not far 
from the town of Sirhind, in which both aides , 
suffered severely. The vizier was killed with 
a cannon-ball, and his disheartened followers 
took to flight, and the Afghans were throivn 
into great confusion by the explosion of a 
powder magazine, by which many lives veere 
lost. The victoiy was claimed by neither. 
The Affghans retreated, and the imperialists 
did not molest by too close pursuit. Prince 
Ahmed returned to Delhi, but before he 
reached the end of liis journey his father 
Mohammed Bhah expired, in 1747, after a 
reign of twenty-nine years, and in the forty- 
ninth of his age. 

The empire, which had been for some time 
in a state of decline, gave in this reign evi¬ 
dences of its approaching fall. Every day 

* P^re Bazin, LsUrm Bdifi^nUs^ voL iv. This Jesuit 
ivas rhjaieiau iu the later years of Ms life, and give3 
the best account of this prince* 


was disclosing its growing weakness. In 
1738 Bengal had declared its independence, 
and was soon after invaded by a powerful army 
of Mahrattas; the Bohillas founded an in¬ 
dependent Rtate within eighty miles of the 
capital; and some of the best provinces on the 
east were wTested from it. 

Ahmed Shah succeeded to the tlirone of 
Delhi vacated by the death of hia father. The 
retreat, from Persia, of the Affghans to the 
Punjanb, and the energetic character of their 
young king, were the sources of niiich anxiety 
to the Moguls. Instead of fulfilling the high 
expectations ■uhicli the capacity he displayed 
ill the late campaign generated, the emperor 
ingloriously surrendered Jiimself to the indul¬ 
gence of low debauchery, and sacrificed hia 
independence for the purpose of conciliating 
such allies as he thought could secure lum 
from aggression. The offico of vizier w-as 
proffered to Asof Jali, and declined on account 
of hia great age. The old chief died very 
shortly after this offer had been made to him. 
On the rumoured approach of the Affghans, 
Nazir Jung, who, though the second son, had 
seized on the Deccan in violation of bis elder 
brother's rights, was commanded to hasten to 
the aEBistaucc of the empire with all the forces 
which he could assemble. While these troops 
were on their way the court learned that there 
was no immediate danger to be apprehended 
from the Affghans, as their king was engaged 
in the west era part of his dominiona. Before 
Nazir Jung Iiad yet reached the banks of the 
Nerbuddah he was ordered back to his pro¬ 
vince, fortunately for him, as his nephew, 
Muzznffer Jung, during his absence, aided by 
Chuncla Sahib and a body of Frencli troops, 
had risen in rebellion against his authority. 
Safder Jung, the eon of Sadat Khan, a man 
Avho had no qualification for that very im- 
imrtant office, was viceroy of Oude; his am¬ 
bition was unbounded, and to this fault in a 
mmietar wa.s joined a greater still, the absence 
of all discretion. 

During the confusion created by the in¬ 
vasion of Ahmed Abdalee, Ali Mohammed 
managed to escape from Sirbiad, and having 
been well received in Bohilcund,r G- establislied 
Ills authority though with difficulty. The first 
effort of the new vizier's government was di¬ 
rected to suppress the attempt, and this seemed 
the more easy of accomplishment as the Ro- 
Mlla chief had recently expired, and left kis 
authority, not yet well established, in the 
hands of a minor. To execute his designs he 
selected an Affghan of some distinction, Kaim 
Jung, the chief of the Bangasti tribe, and 
Nabob of Ferokabad. Risking an engage- 
meut under unfavourable circumstances, Kaim 
Jung sustained a defeat, and was left amougfit 
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tlie slain. It ^onlcl appear from the seqnel! 
that tlie viz lei' wna animated hy feelings of 
the purest selfishness in setting Affghan against 
Alfghanj for the mis fortune of his ally he turned 
to his own account. As soon as he learned 
the death of Kahn Jung he marched a force 
into his territories^ and dispossessed the widow 
of the greater part of them. His treacherous 
conduct met with its well-merited retrihn- 
tion; the brother of Kaim having made terms 
with the Kohillas, raised an army with which 
he encountered the vizier, and totally routed 
bis army. The victors in their turn became 
the aggressors, they invaded his territories^ 
and with occasional reverses succeeded in 
penetrating to Allahabad, and defied his power, 
and that of the emperor, Safder Jung was 
driven from place to place, and eventually 
was obliged to seek refuge in Delhi. In this 
difficulty, irith all his resources exhausted, 
be was left no hope but the humiliating one 
of seeking the aid of the Bfahrattas. lie in¬ 
duced, by presents and promises, Holkar, 
Scindiah, and the Jat prince, Booraj Mai, to 
fiupport hia cause. They eagerly entered 
into the arrangements; Kohilcund was invaded 
by an overwhelming force ; the Kohillas 
were defeated in a pitched battle, tbeir coun¬ 
try w^as laid waste, and the population were 
driven to the lower branches of the Himalaya 
for protection. Having thna accomplished 
his purpose by the aid of his auxiliaries, he 
found that it was not in his power to induce 
or force them to withdraw from the conquered 
country, he was obliged to consign to the 
Mahrattas, in lieu of subsidies, the greater 
part of it. By the ravages of these plun¬ 
derers it was reduced to the state in which it 
was a half century afterwards found by the 
English. 

The arms of the Mahrattas had achieved 
these successfui results in Kohilcund, triumph¬ 
ing over all opposition; but in their absence, 
their capital in the Deccan, as has been 
noticed, was threatened by the advance of 
Salabat Khan. The peishwa, Eelajee Rao, 
sent the most pressing letters to hasten to the 
D ec can, Holkar immedi ately march e d south - 
ward, and had crossed the Ganges, when 
despatches from the vizier informed him that 
peace bad been concluded in tliat province. 
Holkar w^ote to the peishiva, assuring him of 
liis readiness to submit to his orders, hut in 
consequence of this intelligence would await 
further instructions. 

The successes achieved in Eohilcund were 
overbalanced by the advantages which the 
Rajpoots of Ajmeer had gained by taldng 
forcible possession of some fertile districts to 
which they had no legitimate claim. An 
attempt to expel them ivas ended in the de¬ 


feat of the Moguls, and their expulsion wuth 
disgrace from the province. OontemporfL- 
neously with these events w^aa the appearance 
in Hindostau of Ahmed Abdalee, who liad 
re ornited his army in Oahul, and h aving 
crossed the Indus, ivas subjugating Lahore. 
Mir Munnoo, the vizier's eldest son, had 
offered considerable resistance to the invaders, 
but after the loss of the bravest of his officers 
and several of his men, he ivas at length 
forced to submit, and to accept the govern¬ 
ment of Mooltan and Lahore under the con¬ 
queror. The vizier, in this emergency, w^as 
summoned to Delhi. On his arrival he found 
that theae provinces had been, without con¬ 
sulting him, and at the instigation of a new 
favourite, conceded to the Affghans hy the 
emperor, and thus the integrity of the empire 
wag saerificed. Had it not been for this pre¬ 
cipitate arrangement, the vizier professed that 
with the aid of the Mahrattas lie would have 
been able to expel the Invaders. 

Bafder Klian was seriously disappointed in 
finding that his return did not restore his 
authority, and that the new favourite still 
continued to direct the king, lie however 
suppressed his wmiinded feelings, and having 
invited the unsuspecting eunuch to an enter¬ 
tainment, had him put to death. The king 
was greatly ofi^ended by this undue stretch of 
authority, and devised means of revenging 
the outrage. 

Aliusioii has been to the results ivhich fol¬ 
lowed ill hia family the death of Asof Jali; 
how his second son Nasir Jung seized npoii 
the Deccan. Gazec-ood-deen, the eldest, 
remained at the court of Delhi, and as soon 
as an opportunity presented itself of prosecut¬ 
ing his legitimate claims, he secured the sup¬ 
port of the peisliw^a, and set off for the Deccan, 
accompanied hy Holkar and Scindiah, After 
his arrival at Aiiruugaliad he was attacked 
with a fit of illness 'which proved fatal. On 
his death his disorderly bands instantly dis¬ 
persed. He left a son, a mere youth, of sin¬ 
gular audacity, and of considerable ability, as 
reckless of consequences as be w^as regardless 
of principles, who, through the Influence of 
the vizier, had been raised, to the title of 
Gazee-ood-deen, enjoyed hy hia father, and 
appointed commander-in-chief. It was this 
young man w’ho ivas made the instrument of 
accomplishing the designs of the sovereign. 

The vizier saw clearly that his ruin w^as 
intended, and applied for permission to return 
to his government of Oude, Tins favour -was 
denied. But seeing that his safety depended 
on his withdrawal from the powder of his 
enemies, with a largo body of armed retainers 
he resolved to force his way home. The 
emperor made preparations to intercept his 
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march, upon wlilch the late ^iaier sought the 
aid of one of the rajahs of the Jats, whose ' 
friendship in days past he had secured. Thus 
strengthened he decided on aggressive mea¬ 
sures to set up a rival to the throne, and 
marching on Delhi he shut up, in the castle, 
the emperor and his new favourite. After a 
siege of six months, on the reported approach 
of the Jlahrattas under Malhar llao, he con- I 
eented to make terms, and was secured in the 
possefision of Oude and Allahabad, i 

Graaee-ood-Deen did not wish that the 
Mahrattas should retire without having ren¬ 
dered some services. lie therefore marched 
against the Jat rajah, Booraj Mai, the par- 
tizan of the late vizier. The latter retired 
within hia forts, but the former pursued him 
into his retreat, and sought from the emperor 
a train of artillery for liis reduction. This 
request was refused through the influence of, 
the vizier Intizam-ood-Dowlah, liis uncle, 
who owed his elevation entirely to his in¬ 
fluence, In this step the vizier W’as influenced 
by his knowledge of the nnprincipled charac- 
ter of his ambitious nephew, and his advice 
was supported by the strong political remon¬ 
strances of Sooraj Mai. An envoy was sent 
by Gazee-ood-Deen to press his Buit, who, 
flnding all his entreaties fruitless, seduced 
several of the artillery from their duty, and 
began to plunder the en virons of the city. The 
emperor took the field, but was unexpectedly 
attacked, and no preparations had been 
made for defence. A few rockets were throvm 
into the camp, the army, in the greatest alarm 
fled, precipitately, in every direction, leaving 
to the enemy aH the baggage and cami> equip¬ 
ments. The victorious troops hastened on to 
the capital, and Gazee-ood-Deen obtained the 
office of vizier, to the exclusion of Intizam- 
ood-Dowlah, He next deposed the unfortu¬ 
nate prince, deprived lihu and his mother 
of their eyesight, cast them into prison, i 
and raised a grandson of Jehaudar Shah to 
the throne, by the title of Alnmgeer II., in 
the end of May, 1754. Safder Jung soon 
after died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Soojah - 00 d - D o wlah. * 

The condition of the empire was at this 
crisis most pitiable. The long continu¬ 
ance of intestine broils, and the gradual 
assumption of independence by several chiefs, 
liad reduced it to the verge of disorganization. 
Those viceroys, who had not asserted their 
independence, considered themselves entitled 
to regulate their provinces as they pleased. 
Mooltan and Lahore were, formally, separated 
from the empire, the hlahrattas were in actual 
posseesion of a large portion of it, the Deccan 
had, to all intents and purposes, become an 
* Grant DufPs Uisior^ of the ii. p, 79. 
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independent state, and the Europeans were 
fast rising into power. 

After the appointment of Gazee-ood-Decn 
to the office of vizier, a longer period of tran¬ 
quillity ensued than might have been expected 
under the administration of a man of his rest¬ 
less ambition. His internal government was 
as arbitrary as ever, and produced a military 
revolt, "which very nearly led to his murder. 
He was seized by the infuriated soldiery, and, 
ignominiously, dragged through the streets, 
without Ilia slippers or turban. In the midst 
of the danger be did not lose bis presence of 
mind nor abate his arrogant tone i he reviled 
bis assailants, and threatened that they should 
answer "with their heads for their insolent 
audacity. ^^Tien rescued from these indignities 
by the interposition of the officers, he eom- 
manded the instant massacre of the whole 
body of mutineers, aud gave up their tents, 
horses, and property to plunder, Hot a vestige 
of the corps was suffered to survive. 

This dangerous revolt occurred as he was 
on bis way to Lahore, on the pretence of 
celebrating his marriage with the daughter of 
Mir Manoo, the governor of the Punjaub, to 
whom he had been affianced previously to the 
death of his father. His prCBent journey was 
influenced by other motives than those avowed. 
Without the slightest provocation he seized 
on the towm, made the "widow and regent 
prisoner in her bed, seized on all her 
treasuves, and had them conveyed to Delhi, 
The injured princess broke Into invectives 
against her faithless son-in-law, and pro¬ 
phesied the ruin of India, and the slaughter 
of its inhabitantB, as the certain eonsecpiences 
of the vengeance of her sovereign, Ahmed 
Shah, whose arms had twice before been felt 
in the peninsula. Her forebodings "were soon 
verified : Ahmed Shah Abdalee was enraged 
at this outrage on his authority, and speedily 
led an army across the Indus, and as he pro¬ 
ceeded he ex 2 >elled the inefficient gairisons 
lately placed in the forts of Lahore, aud expe¬ 
ditiously arrived before the gates of Delhi, 

In the interval, Oazee-ood-Deen had con¬ 
trived to conciliate his mother-in-law, and to 
procure her intercession. He then presented 
himself to Ahmed Shah, and received pardon. 
But Delhi v:m subjected to the most cruel exac¬ 
tions ; neither age nor sex was respected, and 
all were indiscriminately involved in one com¬ 
mon ruin. The victor w"as not content vlth 
the plunder of the capital. The Doab "was laid 
under heavy contributions, and the country 
of the Jats Tvaa pillaged to the walls of Agra, 
By this time the summer was far advanced, 
and a pestilence broke out amongst his troops, 
"who were incapable of enduring the Indian 
heat; he was thus obliged to abandon the 
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siege of Agra, and to be content tbe ' 
money lie had levied, and to quit Hindostan. 
Daiing his stay in Delhi, he had married one 
of the prineesses, and had contracted another 
to his eon, Timoor Shah, The unfortunate 
emperor having entreated Ahmed not to com¬ 
mit him to the mercy of Gazee-ood-Deen, he 
entrusted the care of his person to Najeeh-ood- 
Dowlah, a Rohillah chief of ability and cha¬ 
racter. These events occurred in 1T57, 

No sooner had the Rohillas vacated the 
kingdom, than the viziei' set Ahmed's power 
at defiance. He first of all secured the attach¬ 
ment and support of Ahmed Khan Bangash, 
the chief of Ferokabad, whoso father had lost 
bis life in a struggle with the Rohillas, whom 
he nominated to the office of commander-in- 
chief, of which he deprived Najeeh-ood- 
Dowlah ; in addition he called in the aid of 
the Mahrattas, now in the zenith of their 
power* 

Although Belajee had entered into terms of 
peace, as has been related, with Salabat Jung, 
1752, this did not hinder him from establish¬ 
ing similar relations at a subsequent period 
with his elder brother and antagonist, Gaaee- 
ood-Deen, This combination proved so 
powerful, that in all probability, though sup¬ 
ported by Eussy, Salabat Jung could not have 
made head against the storm, had he not been 
rescued by the premature death of his adver¬ 
sary. After this occurrence, Belajee's atten¬ 
tion was called off to the south, where he 
became involved in the disputes between the 
French and English, as will be hereafter re¬ 
corded.* 

Eelajee's brother, Ragoba,f had distin¬ 
guished himself in the subjugation of the 
province of Gujerat, 1755, and was sent in 
the following year into Malwa, It was to 
this chief that the vizier had now recourse, 
and supported by him, he advanced on Delhi, 
and laid siege to the fortified palace, w^hich 
resisted his assaults for over a montb. 
The Najeeb secured a safe passage to 
his own country—adjacent Seharunpore, to 
the north of Delhi, and divided by the Ganges 
from Rohilcund““by the payment of a large 
sum to Holkar; the emperor had already taken 
the precaution of sending his son, afterwards 
Shah Almu, to a place of safety, and then 
threw open his gates and received Gazee- 
ood-Deeu as his vizier, 

Ragoba continued for some time in the 
ueighhourliood of the capital, till he was 
called sway to an important and easy con¬ 
quest. Although a splendid one, to it is 
fairly attributable the first check which the 

* Elphiofitone, vol. ii. p. 6GG* 

t Bagoba h the familiar name of Kagouath, or Biigo- 
iialto. 
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progress of the Mahrattas encountered, and 
from it dates their decline. Before Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee quitted India, 1757, lie leftliis 
son Timoor in the government of the Pim- 
jaiih, and appointed, as hla minister and coun¬ 
sellor, Jelmn Khan. Tiie latter intended to 
avail himself of the experience and uisdoni of 
Adina Khan Beg, a man of a turbulent and 
ail artful character, who had been deputy to 
Mir Manoo. Adina Beg was pressiugly in¬ 
vited to Lahore, the seat of government of 
the viceroyalty of the Punjaiib, but his sus¬ 
picious temjierament apprehended some sinis¬ 
ter purpose in this solicitude, and he not only 
declined the invitation, but fdso withdrew to 
the mouptains, and was denounced as a rebel. 
The attempts made to arrest Min he success¬ 
fully resisted with the aid of the Siklis. Tlie 
presence of the Mahrattas at Delhi led him 
into negotiations witli them. His advances 
in til is quarter were warmly embraced hy 
Ragoba, who marched to his assistance, and 
shortly after his arrival, encountered and de¬ 
feated the Abdallee govei'uor of >Sirhind, 
overran the country, and entered Lahore as 
conqueror in the month of May, 1758* The 
government of the conquered proidncc was 
confided to Adina Beg, and on his death, 
shortly after, a Mahratta was njipoioted to 
fill the vacancy I Previously to this Ragoba 
had departed for the Deccan, leaving the 
Punjaub in apparent security, and the in¬ 
fluence of the Blahrattas respected and feared 
throngliout the peninsula. Datajee Scindiah 
had gone in pursuit of Najeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
who, unable to offer re si stance, left his terri¬ 
tories a prey to the invaders, and took up a 
strong position at Sakcrtel, a defensible post 
on the Ganges, and successfully maintained 
himself there during the rainy season. He 
also engaged in the task of organiaing a con¬ 
federacy of the neighbouring princes to repel 
the common danger. Soojah-ood’Dowiab, 
although he detested the Rohillas, was induced, 
by the magnitude of the danger, to sacrifice 
Ms enmities, and to unite with the Najeeb, as 
his only chance of,resisting the Mahrattas, 
who now, publicly, avowed that nothing, 
less than the complete conquest of Hindostan, 
would satisfy them. TMieu Datajee Scindiah 
was informed of this alliance, he sent Govind 
Rao, with a sufficient force, to ky waste tlie 
territories of the RobiJlas. This order was 
executed with the greatest severity, and the 
whole of the chiefs were compelled to seek 
refuge in the recesses of the Kumaon hilla. 

Thirteen hundred villages were plundered 
and destroyed in little more than a month. The 
wretched condition to ivhich the inhabitants 
were reduced, Laving been convey ed toSoojali- 
ood-Dowkli, he marched to their relief^ and 
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having encoiiTitered tlie enemy, routed them 
vdth great slaughter, and drove them in great 
con fusion across the river Jumna, in which 
many of them lost their lives. This was a 
severe defeat to Oszee-ood^Heenj hut a more 
alarming danger was now approaching^ and 
threatened his complete discomfiture. Tliis 
was the fact that Ahmed Shah was in hill 
march to support the llohillas; and still 
further to aggravate hia difficulties, it was 
discovered that Alumgeer was in correspon¬ 
dence with the enemy, and was laying 
schemes in co-operation with them for his 
destruction. Gazee-ood-Deen had recourse 
to very vigorous measures ; he seized on the 
person of the unfortunate sovereign, and bad 
him murdered; he extended a like hie to his 
uncle Intizam-ood-Powlah, and he raised to 
the throne a son of KauinBukhsh, the young¬ 
est son of Aurnngzebe, by the title of Shah 
Jell an. Shah Alnni the eon of the late nomi¬ 
nal sovereign, having applied in vain for 
assistance to the Malirattas, he came a tool in 
the hands of Soojali-ood-Dowlah, and the 
uominal head of a confederacy against Mir 
Jaffier and the English, in the well-kno^vn 
warfare in Bengal,^ the particulars of which 
will he liexmfter supplied. After the murder 
of Alumgeer II,, Gazee-ood-deen sought the 
protection of Sooraj Mai, tlie rajah of the Jats, 
who generously, but imprudently, received 
him into one of his forts. In this asylum he 
w-aited the issue of the coming contest betw^een 
the Mahrattas and the AhdaUees, The force 
which the Mahrattas had left in Lahore, was 
attacked and defeated by the Affghans before 
Datajee and Scindiali had timely intelligence 
of their approach. They had inflicted such 
cruelties on the imtives of the country re¬ 
cently overran and occupied by them, that they 
were execrated, and intelligence was pur¬ 
posely intercepted. The Mahrattas, though 
nnaided, had at tliis time an army composed 
of thirty thousand horse in the field ; but, 
unfortunately for them, it was divided into 
two bodies, ivhich were at some distance 
from each other. Immediately after the affair 
in Lahore, Ahmed Sbah led his victonons 
troops across the Jumna. The Mahrattas, 
who were negotiating ■with the rajah of the 
Jats for Iris assistance, retreated along the 
west hank of that river, without making an 
effort for the junction of their forces, 

Ahmed Shah, having left a portion of his 
troops to engage the attention of the Mahrattas 
in the front, assisted hy Ibo local knowledge 
and intrepidity of Najeeb-ood-Dowlali, nn- 
expeetedly crossed the Jumna, near Lei hi, 
and attacked the di\'ision commanded by 
Datajee Scindiah in the flank. Not prepared 
Grant Duff’s of ths 


for this vigorons attack,*' the Mahrattas were, 
signally, defeated. One-third of their number 
did not escape from the field of battle, and 
Datajee was among the slain. Holkar, in¬ 
formed of this disaster, hastened towards 
Agra, and the country south of the Chambiil, 
He was diverted from his direct route by the 
temptation of intercepting a largo convoy of 
, supplies intended for the Ahdallees. In this 
attempt he was Biiccessful; he took or destroyed 
a greater portion of it, and then retired to 
Secunder, east of the Jumna, and south of the 
Ohamhul. He, while felicitating him self 
on his success and safety, xvas attacked by a 
detachment of the enemy, which had per¬ 
formed a most extraordinary march, and was 
defeated wnth great slaughter. 

EagoLa, at the time of these reverses, w'as 
or camped on the banks of the Manjera, having 
concluded a treaty by which a large portion 
of the Deccan xvas conceded to him. hlore 
honour than emolument was gained hy this 
success. The Mahrattas, who had returned 
from, previous expeditions loaded with spoil, 
were embarrassed at the end of this campaign, 
in Bengal, by a debt of one million. The glory 
of the conquest did not reconcile the Mali- 
rattas to the financial difficulty. Their disaix- 
pointment ■was aggravated by contrast. The 
Peishwa's cousin Sedashco Eao Bhao, best 
knowm in India as the Elmo, had remained 
at home as minister and commander'iu-chief 
in the Deccan, he had recently obtained 
poesession of Ahmeduuggur, and was com¬ 
pleting negotiations with Balabat Jung, by 
w-hich he secured territorial and pecuniary 
advantages of great value, and so embarrassed 
the Mogul government hy his impoBitiona, 
that the Dcccan never recovered from them. 
Elated by his success, he indulged in some 
invidious commeiitB on the ill-success of the 
peishw’a, and his own extraordinary good 
fortune. On one of these occasions, spurred 
on by his pride and jealousy, Kagoba retoi'ted 
on his relative, and concluded by saying that 
^‘he had better undertake the next expedi¬ 
tion, wdieii he would find the difference be¬ 
tween that and serving in the Deccan." 
Blinded by his successes, Sedasbeo took him 
at his word. His force was a respectable 
onej composed of the Deccan army, amount¬ 
ing to abont t’wenty thousand horse and ten 
thousand men, artillery and disciplined in¬ 
fantry, commanded by Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 
who Imd distinguished himself in the war 
against Salahat Jung. The equipment of this 
army was more splendid in appearance than that 
of any Maliratta force that ever entered on a 
campaign. The following description of it ia 
given by Grant Duff, furnished to him by a 
highly respectable old Brahmin, employed in 
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tii6 judicial department at Sattava, i,vlio was 
two days in tlie camp:—^'Tlie equipage, 
wMcli in tile former expensive campaign had 
been brought back from Hindostan by Bngo- 
nalfco RaOj Tvas employed as part of the 
decoration. The loftj and spacious tents^ 
lined with silks and broadcloths, were sur¬ 
mounted by large gilded ornamentSj con¬ 
spicuous at a great distance. Immense parti¬ 
coloured walls of canvas enclosed each suite 
of tents belonging to the principal officers. 
Vast numbers of elephants, flags of every 
description, the finest horses, magnificently 
caparisoned, and all those acconapaniments of 
an Indian army wdiich give such an imposing 
effect to its appearance, seemed to be collected 
from every quarter in the Ehao’s camp. 
Cloth of gold was the dress of tlic officers ; 
and all seemed to vie in. that profuse and 
gorgeous display characteristic of wealth 
lightly acquired. It was in this instance an 
imitation of the more becoming and tasteful 
array of the magnificent Moguls in the zenith 
of their glory,” * 

The power of the Mahrattas was now at 
its culmination. The Indus and the range 
of the Himalayae formed the northern boun¬ 
dary of their empire, and to the south it ex¬ 
tended nearly to the Indian Ocean, All the 
territories within those distant limits that were 
not subject to their direct rule paid them 
tribute; and tlm peishwa, wdio had adjusted 
his differences vrith Tara Baee, and consigned 
the rajah to a minister, hut one in name only, 
governed witli uncontrolled authority, 

Sedasheo Bhao was accompanied by Wis- 
was Rao, the son and heir of the peishwa, 
and all the great Brahmin and Mahratta 
chiefs without exception. Many of the Raj¬ 
poot chiefs sent bodies of horse; and crowds 
of Pindarries, and irregulars of all descrip- 
tions, hastened to swell the increasing host; 
and Sooraj Mai, at the suggestion of Holkar, 
reinforced them with thirty thousand men, 

Sooraj hlal, whose caution for a long time 
prevented his taking a part against the Aft- 
ghans, advised tlie Bbao to disencumber him¬ 
self of the unwieldy impedimenta to an active 
prosecution of the war, and to leave behind 
him his infantry, artillery, and heavy baggage, 
in the Jat country, under protection of his 
strong forts, and to rely on his cavalry, and 
to confine himself to tlie hfabratta practice of 
harassing the enemy, and protract the conflict 
till the Abdallees, wdio had already been 
several months m the pemuanla, would he 
coerced to withdraw to their native homes. 
This Fabian counsel, though supported and 
enforced by the matured experience of Holkar, 
was rejected. The pride of the commander- 
* Grant BufT, voL ii, p. 140, 


in-chief, inflated by the success of his late 
campaign, irritated by the defeats of the two 
armies, and having an aversion toHolkar, which 
extended to his friend the Jat rajah, led him. 
to place too much confidence in his own per¬ 
ceptions. He also had great reliance on 
Ibrahim Khan, and attached undue import¬ 
ance to his regular infantry and the train of 
artillery. He led his army towards Delhi, 
which ^vas held by a small garrison of the 
Abdallees and their partizaiis, who had occu¬ 
pied it wdieii it was abandoned by Oa^ee- 
ood-Deen, The Blahrattas obtained easy 
possession. Contrary to the remonstrances 
of many of the principal chiefs, Seilasheo 
seized on the gold and silver ornaments of 
the hall of audience, destroyed the throne, 
plundered the palaces, shrines, and tombs, 
which liad been spared by the Persians and 
Affglians, and was inclined to proclaim Wia- 
was Rao Emperor of India, and to make 
Soojah-ood-Dowlalx Ida vizier. Though the 
remonstraiicea against this latter act did not 
induce him to abandon the idea, it prevailed 
upon him to postpone the proclamation till 
the enemy should have been driven across 
the Indus. Sooraj Mai, displeased by these 
extremo measures, withdrew to his owui domi¬ 
nions, His defection the Mahratta treated 
with apparent indifference. The Rajpoot 
princes followed his example, 

Ahmed Shah was encamped on the Ganges 
at Anoopahere, on the borders of Oude, 
Though in this situation he passed the rainy 
season, ho w’as not led tbitlicr by that purpose. 
He a\vaited the assistance of the Rohillas, and 
wanted, by means of Najeeb, to secure the 
co-operation of Soojah-ood-Dowlah, This 
prince was too conscientious to declare war 
against the Mohammedans ; he was also re¬ 
strained both by his interests and the rankling 
roraembrance of the hostility vrhich existed 
between his father^ Safder Jung, and Ahmed 
Shall, The influence of Najeeb-ood-DowIah 
brought about a reconciliation; and he gave 
his adhesion to the Abdallees, and Avas made 
the medium of public negotiation, which con¬ 
tinued to be carried on for several montlis 
between the helligemits, 

Sedasheo had Mirza, the son of tlie absent 
Shah Alum, proclaimed emperor, and Soojah- 
ood-Dowlah as his vizier, and then set out 
for Kuujpoora, a strongly fortified town on 
the Jumna, about sixty miles above Delhi, 
which he took by storm almost under the 
eyes of Ahmed Bhah^ who hastened to its 
assistance, and on his arrival had the mortifi¬ 
cation to learn its fate, and that the garrison, 
all Roliillas, had perished by the ewmrd. En¬ 
raged at the result, the emperor resolved to 
pass the river. 
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On tlie 17th Octohei'j 1700, Ahmed set 
out from his camp, and marching all night en¬ 
camped next day at the ford of Bangpoot, 
about twenty miles from Delhi; not hemg able 
to find a footing, several horsemen who at- 
tem]}ted to cross lost their lives. On the 
third day a ford was discovered, but very 
narrow, and of encli depth on each aide as to 
drown those who should lose their footing, 
IVith the aid of this, and by ewummiiig, the 
whole nrmy passed over in two days, but 
several lives were saeriliced in the execution 
of this bold undertaking. The Mahrattas 
wdio had stormed Kunjpoora, in order to 
command the passage of the river and to 
attack the Abdallees, confounded by this 
daring and successful feat, retired from their 
position and fell hack on Paniput, having 
previously sustained an attack wdtli the loss 
of two thousand on their side, and of half 
that number of the enemy. Here they 
pitched their camp, and enclosed both it and 
the town with a trench sixty feet wide and 
tw^elve feet deep, and threw np a formidaMe 
rampart, on which was planted tlie cannon, 
Ahmed Shah encamped at a distance of a few 
miles, and fortified his intren dim eats at night 
with felled trees. 

The army of Ahmed Shah w^as made up of 
forty-one thousand eight hundred horse, 
thirty-eight thousand foot, and seventy pieces 
0 f c ann on, Th e i rregn la rs n ot mustered we r e 
very numerous. 

The hlahrattas amounted to fifty-live 
thonsand horse and fifteen thousand foot, in¬ 
cluding Ib r ahi m Kb an' s sep oy s. The re wer e 
also two hundred pieces of eaunon, besides 
Pindarries and followers, of w/^honi there are 
supposed to have been over two hundred 
thousand,^ 

The inequality of the forces forbade an 
engagement on the part of the Afighans, and 
during this period of suspense the affairs of 
the Mahrattas were hecaming daily more em¬ 
barrassed, Govind Rao Eondela, who, with 
ten thousand men, was ordered to hang on 
the rear of the enemy in order to intercept 
all supplies, rendered effective service, and 
produced a great scarcity of and 

consequently an exorbitant price wras offered 
for them in the camp, until he ’was surprised, 
his men yjut to the sword, and his head brought 
to Ahmed Shaln This misfortune did not 
come alone; two thousand horse, who were 
sent to Delhi to convey some treasures to the 
camp, having lost their way, fell in with the 
enemy, were dispersed, and put to the sword. 
Every day, during the three months they 
continued in this situation, the armies were 
drawn up in line and the cannon placed, 
* Mialic E-esiiirckes / Grant Dull; 


followed by a distant cannonade and freqiieiit 
skirmishes between the cavalry. During 
this interval the armies had some spirited 
though partial engagements. The Mahrattas 
were the aggressors. Tliree of these ac¬ 
tions deserve notice. On the 29th of No¬ 
vember, about fifteen thousand made an 
attack on tlie left of tlio Affghan camp, 
wliere the vizier was posted. His men were 
broken, and two thousand of them fell. The 
whole camp being roused and led to his 
assistance, the assailants, with the loss of one 
thonsand, had to seek the protection of their 
ilitre 11 climents. Holkar commanded on this 
occasion. The second, action w^as on the 
twenty-third of the follow’iug mouthy ^vhen 
the vizier was proceeding, to perform his de¬ 
votions, to a mosque in the neighbourhood, 
aud was attacked by a large body of Mah¬ 
rattas with so much vig-onr that the strong 
guard, which aceompanied him, was broken, 
and only fifty horsemen remained to defend 
him. With these he bravely maintained his 
ground, till a reinforcement, led by some of 
the most distinguished chiefs, advanced to the 
rescue. The Mahrattas fought \vitli their 
accustomed bravery, aud were on the point of 
victory when their leader was shot at the close 
of the day with a musket-haU, His friends, in 
the greatest affiietion, retired to their intrench- 
meiits, bearing with them the corpse of their 
cl lief, but not until three thousand of the 
enemy had covered the field 'Rutli their life¬ 
less bodies. The third encounter was similar 
in its provocation and results. 

Ahmed Shah fully sustained his reputation. 
He did everything that an able general, skilful 
and confident in his abilities, could achieve in 
his circumstaiiGes. The highest discipline 
was maintained, and liia orders were obeyed, 
says the historian, like destiny, no man daring 
to hesitate or delay one moment in executing 
them. Thus tvere the t\vo armies employed 
from morning to nine or ten at night. The 
Indian chiefs, liarassed by these delays, at 
length became impatient, and besought the 
shah to come to a decisive engagement; his 
constant reply was “ This is a matter of war 
wdth %vhicli you are not acquainted. In otlier 
affairs do as you pdease, but leave this to me; 
military operations must not be precipitated. 
You will sec how 1 will manage tins afikir, 
and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a 
conclusion.” During the whole of the time 
spent before the Mahrattas, he liad a small 
red tent, nearly a mile in advance of his 
camp, to which he proceeded every morning 
at sunrise to offer up his prayers. HaAung 
performed this duty, he mounted his horse, 
and accompanied by Ins son, Timoor Shah, 
and a small guard, visited every post, and 
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reconnoitred tlac enemy. Every tiling ivaa 
submitted to his personal inspection; lie re¬ 
mained aU day in liis saddle^ and before lie 
retired for the night he had ridden fifty or 
sixty miles. At night a body of five thousand 
horse was placed witliin a convenient distance 
of the enemy’s camp, as a corps of observation. 
They remained there till dawn under arms, 
others were sent round the whole encamp¬ 
ment, and Ahmed used to say to the Hin- 
dostanee chiefs, Do you sleep, 1 will take care 
that no harm b efalls y ou. ” The per s eve ring 
resolution to resist those importunities which 
urged an immediate engagement, was shown 
in the sequel to have been the best policy, 
and that he was acquainted both with men's 
minds and the science of wnr. The em¬ 
barrassments in which he was involved dis¬ 
played to him the severe straits to which hia 
more helpless antagonist w-as reduced, and 
that a short delay would deliver him into his 
hands. In these extremities, the Mahratta 
commander saw the impossibility of avoiding 
any longer a general engagement, as all the 
attempts which he had made, through Soo- 
jah-ood-Dowlali, had been unavailing; tlie 
repeated reply of Ahmed to these proposals 
being, I am only an auxiliary, and have no 
views of my own. I claim the entire manage¬ 
ment of the Tvar, but leave to the Indian 
princes the negotiations.” Several of the 
latter were disposed to an accommodation; it 
was energetically opposed by a few, who 
were of opinion that they would he exposed 
to utter destruction if the Affghans withdrew 
leaving the Mahratta power in its integrity. 

The camp of the Mahrattas was strictly 
watched to prevent the approach of any con¬ 
voys, and both provisiona for man and beast 
had failed. One night about twenty thousand 
of the camp followers had gone out to seek 
some supplies; they were attacked by the 
enemy, and cut to pieces. TJiis sad news 
quickly circulated, and the chiefs and soldiers 
in a body surrounded their commander, and 
vociferously demanded to be led to battle, as 
death itself %vas preferable to their misery. 
He approved of their resolve, and with his 
usual composure distributed the usual pan 
aud betel at the brealdiig up of the assembly, 
and orders were issued to prepare for the 
attack the next morning before daybreak. 
All the grain in store was then prepared to 
supply a full meal that night. An hour be¬ 
fore daybreak on the 7th of January the 
troops were in motion, witli their artillery 
stationed in the van. They were all pve-^ 
pared for the worst, and their countenances 
exhibited the fixity of hopeless despair rather 

• Caai Itao| Miatic vol. iii. p. 110 ; 
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than steady resolution; the ends of their 
turbans were loose, and, just before the 
final order for marching was issued, Sedasheo 
dispatched the following laconic note to Casi 
Eao, Pundit, a native of the Deccan, ac¬ 
quainted with the Mahratta language, and who 
had some friends in the Mahratta army, and 
was then in the service of Soojah-ood-Dowlah. 
'“The cup is now fnU to the brim, and cannot 
hold another drop. If anything can be done, 
do it, or else answer me plainly at once: here¬ 
after there will be no time for speaking or 
writing.” 

This note reached its destination about 
three in the morning. It "was forwarded to 
Ahmed Shah, and accompanied with the 
startling intelligence that hia enemy was ad¬ 
vancing to the charge. He instantly mo mated 
his steed, which stood caparisoned at the door 
of his tent, and in the dress he then had on rode 
in front of his camp, and as he proceeded he 
ordered the troops under arms. He then 
commanded Casi Kao to his presence, who 
confirmed the authenticity of the information 
previously communicated, and assured him 
that the Mahrattas had quitted their lines, and 
would attack his army as soon as it was light. 
At the moment this couversation bad ended 
some of the Abdallees passed by with their 
horses loaded with plunder from the enemy’s 
camp, and reported that its late occupants 
had taken flight. A sudden peal of artillery 
in front revealed the true state of affairs. 
Dp on hearing this discharge the shah, who 
was in his saddle smoking a Persian killian, 
handed it to his servant, and wdth great calm¬ 
ness remarked that Casi Kao's information 
was true. He then sent for the grand vizier, 
Shall Wullee Khan, and Shah Pussimd Khan. 
The latter he ordered to lead bis division to 
the left of Kajeeb-ood-Dowdah, and form the 
extreme of the Hue in that direction, and the 
vizier he directed to take post In the centre, 
and Berkhordan Khan, with some other 
chiefs, he placed on the right. The whole 
were divided into nine divisions in line, with 
the Persian musketeers aud artillery drawn 
up in advance. Their faces %vere to the west¬ 
ward. The Blahratta force w*aa drawn up 
in eight divisions, with their artillery, as has 
been said, also in front, with their faces to 
the east Ibrahim Khan, with hia merce¬ 
naries, w^as posted on the extreme left; Scin- 
diah on the rigilt; Bedasheo, with Wiswas Kao 
and Jaswint Kao Powar, were opposite the 
grand vizier* The great hhvgim jenda, or 
standard of the nation, was displayed in the 
front. The dispersion of the night mists dis¬ 
closed the colours of the advancing columns, 
as tliey marched slowly and reguJariy to the 
encounter. Ahmed took his stand at his little 
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red tent, whicl)^ by tbe approximation of the 
armies, was now in the rear' of his. As the 
armies were closing Ibrahim Khan rode np 
to Setlaaheo, and, having sainted him, thus 
addressed him :—** You have been long dis¬ 
pleased with me for insisting on the regular 
payment of my men ; this day I will convince 
yon that we have not been paid so long with¬ 
out meriting it: ” he then seized a colour, 
and, commanding the artillery and musketry 
of hia division to cease firing, at the head of 
his battalions, with fixed bayonets, he ad¬ 
vanced fearlessly to the charge, while the 
battle-cry of the Mahrattas, “Pliir, Hurree 1 
Hur, Hurree ! ” rang in the eats of the Mo¬ 
hammedans* This tremendous charge was 
directed against the centre, where the troops 
of the vizier—ten thousand of whom were 
cavalry—were posted. These were Eohillas* 
They received the charge with undaunted 
resolution, and maintained the conflict hand 
to hand. Their undisciplined courage added 
to their loss; near eight thousand were killed 
or vroimdcd ■ and such was the carnage, that 
after this exploit few remained with their 
chiefs* The flanks of the mercenaries during 
this conflict were defended with equal intre¬ 
pidity by two battalions which Ibrahim had 
ordered on that service, and though repeated 
efforts %ver 0 directed against them, they re¬ 
peatedly repulsed tlie Aflglian eolimins. They 
broke through and laid open the right of the 
grand viziei', w’ho w'as now attacked by Se- 
dasheo and Wiswas Rao, ^vith the flower of 
the army* A fierce contest was here main¬ 
tained, the combatants confusedly mingled 
together, and involved in a cloud of dust, 
could not he distinguialied from each other 
hut by the iteration of their I'espective war- 
cries : tlie Mohammedan Allah ! and Heen I 
and the Mahratta Hurree ! Mahdeo I which 
rent the air. The vizier leaped from his 
horse to inspirit the feiv faltering survivors; 
the bravest of hie men followed his example. 
To some who endeavoured to seek safety in 
flight he cried, “ Our country is far off, my 
friends; whither do ye fly?" Attai Khan, 
his brave nephew, fell by his side; his men 
were forced to give way; he still maintaiued ! 
his ground with three or four hundred horse¬ 
men, the broken remnant of his foree* Such 
W'BS the vigour and desperation of the attack, ' 
wbicb lasted for three lionra, that six out of 
ten of Ibrahinfis battalions were almost de¬ 
stroyed, and the brave chief received several 
spear %Yoimds and one musket balk Soojah- 
ood-Bowlah, to whom the vizier sent for as¬ 
sistance, with the assurance that if he did not 
hasten to his support he should perish, thougli 
commanding the next division, was prevented 
from doing bo, as he alleged that the enemy 


being so near, and likely to charge him, the 
worst consequences might follow to the whole 
army if he made any movement at that lime 
which might enable the enemy to pass through 
the line*" The left wung of the Moham¬ 
medans remained still unbroken. The aetiou 
M‘as maintained till noon, and then the victory 
inclined to the Mahrattas. At this hour the 
shall learned the critical state of affairs in the 
centre and on the right, and the perilous 
position of his brave vizier* In this euicr- 
geney he displayed his great military capa¬ 
bilities, and made the nece,ssary disposition of 
his forces to remedy the evils which threat¬ 
ened, From his reserve he sent ten thousand 
to the support of the vizier, and four thou¬ 
sand to cover tho right flank; the former 
column w-as instructed to charge in cIobc 
order, at full gallop, and sword in hand; at 
the same time lie gave directions to the two 
divisions on the remote left to attack the 
enemy's flank as often as the vizier should 
charge them in front. These directions 
were faithfully executed. At once the vizier 
was in a position to become the assailant, 
though his onsets were repeatedly repelled. 
In the meantime Ahmecl dispatched five 
hundred of his personal guards to his own 
camp, with orders to drive out of their tent a 
all the armed people, and fifteen hundred to 
intercept the fugitives from the battle, and to 
put to the sword every man who refused to 
return to the charge. By this precaution the 
return of eight thousand men was enforced. 
The battle was stationary for near an hour, 
and maintained on both sides with spears, 
swords, battle-axes, and even daggers. Though 
the slight frames of the Mahrattaa rendered 
them an unequal match for the more mus- 
cularly developed Affglmns, they fought 
valiantly on this ternble day; and none of 
their chiefs subjected himself to animadver¬ 
sion, except Holkar, whose courage no one 
could question, but whose fidelity to the Gauso 
of his nation several have impugned* All 
agreed that he did not do his duty to his 
prince in this critical affair. Betiveen two 
and three o'clock ’Wisw^as Rao was mortally 
w’oiinded, and dismounted from his horse. 
Sedaaheo had him placed upon his elephant, 
while he himself mounted his famous Arab 
charger, and encouraged his troops; sus¬ 
taining the fight near half an hour longer at 
their head, and shunning no danger, in the 
confusion of the fight he disappeared, and wm 
seen no more. Ail at once, for no perceptible 
cause that has heen related, as if by enchant¬ 
ment, the whole Mahratta anmy turned their 
hacks and fled wdth the greatest precipitation. 
The field of battle was covered wdtli the slain* 
They w^ere pursued with the greatest fury in 
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every direction, for a space of ilfteeu or twenty 
miles; no qimi^ter was given, and thousands 
were mercilessly slaughtered. The men, 
women, and children, who had indiecriminately 
fled to the slielter of Panipiit, on the following 
day were led prisoners to the Affghan : the 
men were butchered, the women and children 
doomed to slavery* The heads of the fallen 
were reared in ghastly and revolting piles to 
commemorate the victory* A spectator of the 
carnage states, There w^ere five hundred 
thooBand souls in the Mahratta camp, of whom 
the greater part were killed or taken pri¬ 
soners, and of those who escaped from the 
fleld and the pursuit, many were destroyed 
by the zemindars.” The Affghans accounted 
for their cruelty hy saying ** that when they 
were leaving their own country, tlicir mothers, 
sisters, and wives desired that whenever they 
should defeat the unbelievers they rvouM kill 
a fevv of them on their account, that they 
might also possess a merit in tlie sight of 
God.” 

The plunder found in the camp was enor¬ 
mous. A common soldier, with ten camels 
laden with valuable effects w^as not an excep¬ 
tional sight; horses were brought away in 
flocks, like sheep, and great numbers of ele¬ 
phants were also taken. The inferior officers 
and privates were left to eontimie the plunder 
and pursuit at discretion* 

Ahmed Shah, to his everlasting infamy, 
made no effort to check these enormities; he 
rather sanctioned them by his acts as well as 
connivance. He instituted a rigid search for 
JauGojee Scindiah, who, he had heard, was 
concealed by one of the Affghans* To save him 
from being discovered he was put to death* 
He compelled Soojah-ood'-Dowlali to sur¬ 
render the gallant Ibrahim Khau, and meanly 
descended to reproach a warrior whose deeds 
should have won respect, and bis misfortunes 
sympathy* He then confined him; death 
saved him from further indignity; in a \veek 
he died of his wounds. Wiswas Kao's body 
was found, and Ahmed Shah, having de- 
denianded it from Soojah-ood-Dowlah, who 
had rauBomed it for the sum of two thousand 
rupees, ordered that it should be taken care 
of, and exhibited it to all the army before his 
tent The Affghans exclaimed, “ This is the 
body of the king of the unbelievers, we will 
have it dried and stuffed to take back to 
Cabul; '* tliis demand the slmh conceded* 
but Soojah-ood -Dowlali afterwards prevailed 
on him to permit it to he burned* Over 


twenty miles from the scene of battle a de¬ 
capitated trunk wras found, and a few days 
after the supposed head, which were identified, 
by several private marks, as the remains of 
Sedasheo. 

The chiefs of the Mahrattas nearly all 
perished. The survivors, beside those wdio had 
been left with a force at Delhi, were Holkar, 
accused of treachery; Mahajee Sclndiah, who 
afterwards founded a great state; and Nana 
Farnavis, whose services Avere for a long time 
the principal support of the peislnva* Sooraj 
MbI hospitably entertained the fugitives who 
reached his territory, and to this day the 
memory of that kindness is cherished, and 
the Jats are revered by the hlahrattas. 

The following letter, which reached the 
peishwa Avhen crossing the Nerbuddah, com¬ 
municated the news of the defeat: Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold 
moliurs have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper the total cannot be cast up*” From 
these Avords the fate of Sedasheo, lYiswas Kao, 
the officers and soldiers, was understood* 
The consternation when the disastrous intel¬ 
ligence reached home was nniversal, ev^ery 
family had a loss to mourn* The peishw'a 
never recoA^ered the shock. By very bIoav 
marches he retraced his steps to Poonaln 
Ills faculties began to fail; hie physical 
pOAVCTs rapidly decayed; he expired in the 
end of June, in the temple of Parbuttee, w'hich 
he had erected in the environs of the city of 
Poonah* 

The AATeck of the once magnificent army 
retired beyond the Nerhuddali, and tlie ac¬ 
quisitions in Hindostan proper w ere evacu¬ 
ated. The power of the peishwa never re¬ 
covered this hloAV. Ahmed Sliah, had he 
been inclined to reap the advantages of liis 
victory, w'as frustrated by the dissension a 
in his camp, and the mutinous demands for «. 
arrears and the immediate return to Cahul, 
He received forty lacs of rupees in com pen - 
sation for his serAUces* No sooner had the 
native Mohammedan princes been released 
from the formidable danger which tlu eatened 
their independence, than the coalition, lately 
so successful, AA^as dissolA'cd* The Mogul em¬ 
pire, after this period, ceased to exist as an 
independent pow-er. The title of emperor 
was only a name. In the history of the 
British empire in India we must seek the 
Bubsequent history of the Idngdom of Delhi, 
as wen as that of the other nations of the 
great eastern peninsuk* 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 


MVIEW OP THE MOHAMMEDAN PERIOD. 


The diameter of this period of Indian liis- 
tory lias been very variously estimated at 
different periods, and by diverse sclrools of 
European politicians* Some modern authors 
panegyrized it in terms ^vhich had 
they not been blinded by the motives 
which impelled them thus to Avrite, could 
hardly fail to discover their own errors of 
statement and extravagance* The disposition 
to laud the Mohammedan rulers of India, and 
to give exaggerated descriptions of whatever 
was favourable in the condition of the country 
during that period, proceeded in a large de¬ 
gree from personal, comtnerciah or political 
hostility to the East India Company* That 
once mighty corporation lias been dissolved 
since the eomraencement of this History, and 
the descriptions given in these pages of the 
constitution and government of that body be¬ 
longs already to the past. Xo motive could re- 
main^—if snch had existed—for vindicating tlie 
company^ character or admiuistmtion but the 
love of justice and truth* Thus uniiiiluenGed, 
the historian cannot fail to compare, favourably 
to the company, India under its rigimiCj and 
the genius and spirit of its government, with 
India under the domimon of its Moham¬ 
medan coiifjiierors, and udth the government 
they administered* The commercial jealousy 
of the East India Goinpany made many 
enemies among British merchants, and its 
valuable privileges created among that class 
extensive envy, as well as conflicting in¬ 
terests* To this cause chiefly the dissolution 
of the company in the session of the British 
parliament, Avhich closed in August, 1858, 
may be attributed, after a long-sustained op¬ 
position to its monopoly, both of trade and 
power, by numerous sections of English mer¬ 
cantile men* The grievances inflicted upon 
traders and residents in India by the jealousy 
vdiicli the company felt towards independent 
British settlers, especially if connected with 
the press, created intense animosities in Eng¬ 
land against many of its superior officers 
sonaliy, and against the continuance of its 
power. These animosities grew in England 
with the facilities of communication with the 
East, the knowledge of the resources and 
value of British India, the enterprise of 
modern commerce, and the freedom of modern 
opinion; every personal injustice which the 
company visited upon intrusive settlers or 
travellers, and which, without Us authority, 
was inflicted by its officers, was related in 
the English newspapers, anti spread upon the 


pages of tlie cheap press, ever multiplving 
its issues, and extending its influence, until a 
public sentiment, adverse to the justice of the 
company, grew up among tlie middle classes. 
The ultra-liberal sections of English politicians 
eagerly decried the policy of the company, and 
reviled with an indignant spirit of nation¬ 
ality the sway of a corporation over an empire 
where the British nation, represented by its 
sovereign, alone should reign* All these cir¬ 
cumstances procured a favoui'able audience for 
any lecturer or orator wffio had anything to 
say against the company. Associations were 
formed to employ such men; eloquent speakers 
were paid to lecture against the company; 
India stock was purchased in the name of 
certain of these popular lecturers, by which 
they were entitled to attend the meetings of 
proprietors, and inveigh against the directors, 
their management at liome, and Avhat Avas 
called their tyranny, peculation, and aggres¬ 
sive policy abroad* Efforts, occasionally suc¬ 
cessful, to place some of these advocates of 
free trade and free govermnGiit in India,” 
in the House of Commons, were made* The 
members of the Peace Society considered the 
company too warliltc, and opposed it on that 
ground. The Quakers, with whom “ the peace 
principle is a religious tenet, joined those 
wdio, in this ** agitation, entertained it as a 
policy,” The Manchester school, hating wmr 
on grounds of political economy, and on tlie 
utilitarian principle of maintaining commer¬ 
cial intercourse with nations, however those 
nations might inflict personal injury on indi¬ 
vidual British subjects, or insult on Britisli 
dignity, naturally associated themselves wdth 
the other sections of English citizens just 
named, and charged the company with the 
AA^ars and misgovernmeiit of India, even 
AvJien the Board of Control had, in spite 
of the company, carried out the policy for 
which it Avas censured. As many of the 
leaders of these classes of the English people 
which opposed the company were AA^ealth}^, and 
took an active part in local or imperial poli¬ 
tics, and AA^ere men of intelligence and virtue, 
they exercised an influence, upon public opi¬ 
nion at large, formidable to the company, and 
AVere unintentionally the means of creating a 
numerous class of needy adventureTS, who to 
obtain places or employment, which there 
AA-as no hope of gaining at the India-house, 
libelled imscrupnlonsly the government and 
character of the company; nor were indiAudual 
members of the “ committee at Leadeuhall 
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street, or tlie coiiircil and pTeeidential govern¬ 
ments of India, spared in this venal and trntli- 
less W'arfare. It ivaa under such circiim- 
stances that contrasts between Mohammedan 
and British India were drawn in favour of the 
former. The European press in India, for 
the most part illiberally treated by the 
local governments and great officers of the 
company, and therefore hostile, furnished in 
its columns ample materials for the opponents 
of the company to work with. Editors and 
writers, and proprietors of Indian newspapers, 
who returned to England, circulated accounts 
highly prejudicial to the eompany^—generally 
true ns it regarded the treatment they per- 
Bonally experienced, generally false or per¬ 
verted as to the principles and procedure of 
the company in the civil or military transac¬ 
tions of the times. To meet these injured or 
interested opponents, confute the calumnies 
of hirelings, the mistakes, and erroneotis, im¬ 
perfect, or exaggerated iiiforniation of those 
who employed them, the company made 
no adequate exertion. Notv and then some 
envpht/^ at Leadenhall Street wrote a leader 
for the London daily press; or a civil or 
military officer, fresh from the neighbour hood 
where some misdeed of the company's w^as 
represented as having taken place, wrote a 
pamphlet contradicting the falsehood. Books 
were occasionally published on the great his¬ 
torical events passing in the East, such as the 
Sikh or Affghan war, by actors on the great 
stage ; and in these an was made of 

the calumnies circulated against the company; 
hut the writers of these works were generally 
too ignorant of the state of society at home— 
especially political and commercial society—to 
comprehend the animus with which the attacks 
upon the company proceeded from different 
quarters. Thus a had character of the com¬ 
pany gradually spread among all ranks in 
England, but especially among the classes 
who resided in the great commercial cities of 
England, and possessed the elective franchise. 
Among these pamphlets, written ad poptilunij 
were circulated, showing "what good rulers 
the great Moguls were, how well Saracen and 
Affghan governed, how stupendous their pub¬ 
lic works, and how much they cared for their 
people. The changes were rung upon the 
phrase paternal government, as applied to 
those despotic Mobamniedaii rulers, by men 
who professed to teach at other times that 
p'eople needed not paternal sovereigns, that 
they were able to walk alone, or must learn 
to do so ; and that for princes to treat citissens 
as children, to be petted or chastised at their 
will or pleasure, Tvas a usurpation of govern¬ 
ment, which belonged to the people, whose 
will and law constitutional princes should 

VOL. L 


feel themselves honoured in faithfully ad¬ 
ministering. 

On the continent of Europe, and in the 
United States, the grand military triumphs of 
the company excited an intense envy, but 
more e&peci£dly in France and Bnssia than 
anywhere else. The press of those countries 
culled articles from that of India and of Eng¬ 
land, written under the circumstances and 
from the causes just named, and perverted 
those materials, >vorldng out from them attacks 
upon the justice, integrity, and humanity of 
the company, and of the English government 
and people at large. These were reprodneed 
in the English press, and very frequently 
consisted of ingenious and specious contrasts 
between the grandeur, dignity, glory, great¬ 
ness, and comfort of Mohammedan India, and 
the tyranny, meanness, excessive taxation, 
and general vocetchedness exliibitcd in the 
condition of British India. In this Tvay false 
ideas of both Mohammedan and British India 
■were propagated in Europe. The British 
people Tvere unjust to themselves, and to their 
countrymeu, men Tvliose part in life was played 
in their most magnificent possession ; while a 
trnthless homage was paid to the character, 
government, and civili^sation, of as rnthless 
and tyrannous a race as ever stained tlie earth 
wdth blood, or bound its inhabitants in the 
chains of despotic government. The perusal 
of the chapters of this History immediately 
preceding the present, can hardly fail to re¬ 
move much of this popular and unjust preju¬ 
dice in favour of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of India, although in writing them the author 
has scrupulously adhered to the obligation of 
an historian ^—“Nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.” 

. Indeed there is a considerable difficulty in 
unravelling the skein of Mohammedan history 
in the East, so entirely faithless are the Mo¬ 
hammedan chroniclers themselves. It was 
justly said by Elphinstone concerniug the 
history of Akhar, written by a Mohammedon 
writer, now commonly quoted, Abul Fazel, 
“ An uniform strain of panegyric and triumph 
is kept up, which disgusts the reader with the 
author, and almost with the hero. Amidst 
these unmeaning flourishes, the real merits of 
Akhar disappear, and it is from other authors 
we learn the motives of his actions, the diffi¬ 
culties he had to contend with, and the re¬ 
sources by which they were surmounted.” 

It has been very much the fashion to 
rely upon all early writings which treat of 
Mohammedan history; this strange indiscri¬ 
minate confidence, where the utmost caution 
and the soundest criticism were necessary, 
has eontributed also to a more favourable 
judgment upon the Mohammedans in India, 
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and in Aela generally, tlian comports witli an 
enliglifened opinion. Dr. Spreuger correctly 
saye: There has been a time when every 
Arabic, Persian, o? Turkisli work, containing 
the history of Mohammed and bis sncce&sors, 
or any part of the history of the East, was 
considered as a source of information, the 
authority of which was above all doubt and 
question.” There is a tendency to commit 
the fault censured by Dr. Bpreuger, not only 
by the writers of Mohammedan history, but 
by those also who relate the history of other 
imtions, Tlie eagerness to obtain the narra¬ 
tives of contemporary authors, induces a for¬ 
getfulness of the facte that all contemporary 
history is not equally trustworthy, and that 
the kinds of testimony given concerning eon- 
temporaneous events are, however reliable, of 
different relative value. Our scholars have 
written Greek history as if every contem¬ 
porary record w^ere of equal value ; and they 
have drawn tlmir con elusions from the sneers 
of the satirist ns unhesitatingly as from the 
gravest statesmen* To the historian satires 
and libels are invaluable aids; they may 
sometimes throw a new light on a period, aud 
they wdll always illustrate its manners and 
views, Thus every clasaical scholar w^ho lias 
read Thucydides aud Aristophanes, hand in 
hand, taking each comedy in its order, as he 
reached the corresponding year of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian w^ar, will know how vivid the in¬ 
terest is which the comedy will throw on the 

sober history.But satire aud comedy 

are to illustrate, not to prove j and if we use 
them as evidence they must mislead* Mr, 
Grote^s chapter on the Sophists is a memor¬ 
able illustration of tiiis* For ages men have 
accepted satire as proof, and of course it has 
prejudiced Iheir views* The Punch of our 
day will be an invaluable aid to the future 
liistoriaii, as representing the present time in 
its lighter traits and feelings; but alas for 
historic truth if he forgets what Pitjxcli is, and 
treats it as many a scholar has treated Aris¬ 
tophanes.”* 

In judging of the character of Moham¬ 
medan princes in India, of their governments, 
and the condition of the people under them, 
it seems to have been very much forgotten 
by modern historians that the writers of such 
accounts as are handed down to us were in¬ 
fluenced by fanaticism, polic}'^, and interest, to 
place all matters in a light favourable to their 
party, as of course they regarded all subjects 
from a Blohammcdan point of \dew. here 
couquerors write accounts of their owm deeds 
and motives, w'hich the vanquished dare 
not controvert, or know not how to do so, 
it is absurd to rely upon such relations* To 
iMcuit^Rmew. 


this class belongs Mohammedan history: even 
at its best we have only the records of Islam, 
not of tho nationalities which Islam crushed. 
Thus the great blank in the history of Mo- 
hammedau India is the abaence of any Hindoo 
account of the struggle ; we have only the 
annals of the iuvader. Not one voice from 
the mill ions which w^ere conquered has dared 
to tell us of his countrymeu*s struggles or 
despair* Even when a Hindoo has written 
he only writes as a Mohammedan.” * ** From 
one of that nation w'e might Lave expected to 
learn what were the hopes, fears, yearnings, 
and efforts of his subject race; but, iinfor- 
, tiinately, lie rarely writes except according to 
order or dictation, and every phi‘ase is stu¬ 
diously turned to flatter tlie vanity of an im¬ 
perious Mohammedan patron. There ia 
nothing to betray his religion or his nation, 
except, perhaps, a certain stiffness and affec¬ 
tation of style, which show how ill the foreign 
garb befits him*”! 

When the accounts given to us by Mo¬ 
hammedan writers are subjected to just prin¬ 
ciples of historical criticism, the laudations 
bestowed by so many modern writers on the 
continent of Europe, in America, in England, 
and even iu India, upon the Mohammedan 
rulers aud their "works, will vanish as empty 
declamation, or praise invidiously hestowed. 
From the earliest advent of the Arab armies 
on the western confines of India—duriug the 
latter part of the seventh century—to the time 
wdien the glory of the Mohammedan rule 
faded with the reign of the treacherous aud 
uiifilial Aurungaebe, or perished utterly when 
the late sanguinary and crownless King of 
Delhi was sent a convict from the palace 
whose marbles he stained with tlie hlood of 
English w^omen and children, the Moham¬ 
medans have been rapacious, perfidious, bi¬ 
goted, sanguinary, cruel, and vindictive. 
Their history is a story of fanaticism, lust, 
and slaughter; and their traces in India will 
soon sink from view, except as the memory of 
their misdeeds shall continue, or the Chrifitian 
philosopher shall point out the purposes for 
which an all-wise Providence overruled their 
career. 

When the Arab armies penetrated to Cabul, 
aud pushed their conquering way down to 
Mooltan, penetrating into Scinde, and along 
the banks of the Indus, their valour aud mili¬ 
tary capacity were proved to be far superior 
to those of the natives. At times a chivdrous 
patriotism was shown by the Hindoo people, 
especially when the Rajpoots came into con¬ 
flict with the inipetuous intruders, but gene- 

* CWcii^Ia HevUiff. 

t Sh H. Elliot's Inde.Tt Introductloi!, 
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rally tliis quality ^vaa confined to tliose to f 
whom defeat was the loss of Imnonr and 
ricliesj territory and power. The Arab con¬ 
quests were, on tlie whole, easily effected-^a 
few of the invaders sometimes making fugi- 
tives a native host. In the struggles be¬ 
tween the Rajpoots and the intruders, hy 
which the latter were eventually driven out 
of Scinde, a most unequal contest was main¬ 
tained, the Arab cavalry bravelj'encountering 
all odds, charging ten times their numherj 
and achieving prodigies of valour. They 
were greatly gallant during the conflicts which 
issued in their expulsion, as well as in those 
which made them conquerors of Bcinde. 

“^riie various hordes which subsequently, 
under chiefs of mixed Turkish and Mogul 
descent, swept fiercely over the northern pro¬ 
vinces of India, w^ere scarcely less brave, and 
showed even more address in war than the 
armies of the caliphs. When eventually the 
founders of the Mohammedan empire in India 
laid the haais of a domiuioii which, for long 
after, was the wonder of the world, the same 
military capacity and heroism which charac¬ 
terized their predecessors was displayed. It 
was not until after the European period had 
commenced, and especially during the sway of 
the British, that the lofty courage and adapta¬ 
tion for military enterprise of the Moham¬ 
medan conquerors of India abated. Then, 
however, such qualities rapidly disappeared, 
until a **haudfur' of British soldiers could 
chase ten times their niimher of Mussulman 
troops or fanatics from the field, 

A few of the Mohammedan princes of 
India governed well; their fiscal regulationB 
were wise j their concessions to the vanquished 
were politic i clemency shone brightly where 
generally a ruthless vengeance had reigned; 
and public works, ornamental and useful, were 
carried on in the great cities and rural 
districts. Notwithstanding aD the care with 
which it is necessary to approach the narra¬ 
tives of partial Mohammedan and hypocritical 
Hindoo writers, it is to be credited that seve¬ 
ral of the great hlohammedan princes were 
not only men of genius, but of justice and of 
mercy. At tlie close of the tenth century 
Sebektegin, who ascended the throne of Aff- 
ghanistan from the condition of a slave to the 
former ruler, and ^vhose name is favourably 
identified with the Mohammedan history of 
the period, was one of those chiefs who knew 
how to conduct war, and employ the advan¬ 
tages of peace, A story is told of Behekte- 
gin, while yet a private soldier, which proves 
the humanity of the historian, if not of the 
hero. One day, in hunting, he succeeded in 
riding down a fawn j hut w^hen he was 
bringing off his prize in triumph, he observed / 


the dam following his horse, and showing 
such evident marks of distress, that he was 
touched with compassion, and at last released 
his captive, pleasing himself with the grati¬ 
tude of the mother, which often turned hack 
to gaze at him as she went off to the forest 
with her fawn. That night the Prophet ap¬ 
peared to him in a dream, told him that God 
had given to him a kingdom as a reward for 
his humanity, and enjoined him not to forget 
his feelings of mercy when he came to the 
exercise of power,” * By narratives such as 
this the illustrious deeds of the Mohammedan 
princes are obscured, and rendered less 
credible. The great objects pursued by most 
of them were renown, plunder, and fanati¬ 
cism, The glory of conquest had as great a 
charm for the Mohammedan victors of India 
as for a modern Frenchman; and Napoleon 
the Great did not more indiscriminately seize 
the objects of art, or quarter his troops upon 
the people of unoffending provinces of Europe, 
than did the greatest heroes of the various 
Mohammedan dynasties seize upon the palaces 
and treasures of the vanquished, 

'When Mahmood, the successor of Sebek- 
tegin, made his first incursions as far as the 
Jumna, lie stormed cities and razed fortresses, 
putting their garrisons promiscuously to the 
sword, and marlting his wliole route by rapine, 
returned to Ghizni laden with the riches and 
spoils of extreme northern India. He had 
been as zealous for religion as avaricious of 
gold, or vainglorious of conquest, for he struck 
dovm idols, and defaced, desecrated, or de¬ 
stroyed all the temples in the line of his 
marches. The career and conduct of this 
man will furnish the reader with a fair esti¬ 
mate of the character of even the best of the 
victorious leaders of the hordes of Moham¬ 
medan cavalry wiiich poured down like a 
living tor rent upon, north-western India during 
the eleventh and sncceeding century. 

'' Mahmood, if not the greatest sovereign 
the world ever saw—as maintained by most 
Mohammedan winters — %vas assuredly the 
most famous of Ma age. Uniting in his per¬ 
son many brilliant and estimable qualities, he 
possessed hut few of the failings so peculiar 
to the time in which he lived, To the cha¬ 
racter of a great general he added that of a 
liberal encourager of literature and the arts ; 
and although he was not wanting in religious 
zeal, and lost no opportunity of humbling the 
power of Hindoo authority, he cannot be 
charged with any acts of cruelty against his 
heathen adversaries; an cl it is said that he 
never took the life of a Hindoo save in battle, 
or during the storming of a fortress. This, 
it must be remembered, is the character of a 
* Mphmatone, vol. L p. 52(!, 
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prince who lived in an age when imprison¬ 
ment and murder were ordinary steps in a 
royal career. Peril aps his great failingj and 
one which grew with his years, w'as that of 
avarice. Hia Indian eonctnests helped to hil 
his treasury to an extent unknown in any 
previous or future reign. It is I’eported that 
upon his hearing of the great wealth of some 
contemporary monarch, who had managed to 
amass a considerable treasure, more especially 
in preeious stones^ he expressed it to be a 
source of pious consolation to him that he 
was possessed of yet superior treasures.^ 

As among the earlier sovereigns, so among 
the later, the passion for aggrandizement, and 
the indulgence of an unprincipled ambition, 
which disdained no means/ however un¬ 
worthy, and abhorred no instriiments, how¬ 
ever cruel and sangninary, wdiich might be 
employed for its gratification, inmost instances 
were cherished. The picture given by Sir 
Thomas Roe, wdio w\as dispatched by King 
James I. at the beginning of 1615 as Am&us* 
$ador to the Great 3Iogul, or of India, 
portrays liow" vicioua and tyrannical was the 
court of one of the best specimens of the more 
modern Mohammedan emperors. When Sir 
Thomas reached Eerhampore he found the 
emperor’s third son, Sultan Parveiz, the chief 
person in authority, and presented himself, 
that, as the ambassador of England, he niiglit 
pay his respects. Among the presents w^hich 
he brought yras a case of European winOj 
which the prince opened immediately after 
the state audience terminated, and continued 
to diinli: until he became too much intoxicated 
even to speak to the representative of King 
James. 

As the son, so the father, whom Sir Thomas 
describes as addicted to intoxication, to the 
serious injury of his health and capacity for 
hiisiness. This was the great Jehanghire. 
The family of the emperor lived, among one 
another and with tlie emperor himself, in a 
state of continual fend. Sir Thomas found 
that the eldest prince, and heir-apparent to 
the throne, ivas a prisoner, Laving been guilty 
of rebellion ■ and every member of the family 
vras in some manner committed to an intrigue 
as to the succession. Sir Thomas, admitting 
the talent for governing and for the home 
direction of military affairs possessed by this 
great padisbaw of India, complains of his 
petulance, puerility, meanness, cruelty, and 
bigotry,—‘'flattered by some, envied by 
others, loved by none.’^ As one of the 
objects of the British minister was to form a 
comruereial treaty, his accomplishment of that 
object brought out the character of Moham¬ 
medan princes and a Mohammedan court. 

* Hlphmatoiie, vol, i 
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It %va3 only by bribery the most open that 
he could obtain the neceBsary signatures and 
formalities to give validity to the agreements 
actually made by the padisbaw. The Poitu- 
guese were rivals, and their bribes appear to 
have been more skilfully dispersed—the venial 
court caring nothing for its dignity, trutli, 
and honour, but anxious only to Btimulate 
the rivalry of the two European powers, so 
as to secure the largest possible amount of 
bribes. Sir Thomas at one time despaired 
of success, because of the ^'rubies, ballaces, 
emeralds, and jewels, which so much con¬ 
tented tlie king and his great men, that we 
w’ci'o for a time nearly eclij^sed.” The Prince 
Khurram, afterwards knoum as Shah Jehau, 
and holding so distinguished a place in Mo¬ 
hammedan Indian history, was among those 
towards w^liom the process of bribery was as 
necessary as to those wlio bore no royal blood 
in their veins. JBy dint of presents Sir Thomas 
succeeded at last. The follow ing description 
of one of his interview s ^Yill show the folly, 
meanness, falsehood, and treachery which 
ebaraeterized the Mohammedan imperial 
court at a time wdien it was at the acme of 
its glory and renown, and tend to remove, if 
anything can, the allegations made in ’Western 
Europe and America of the justice of Mo¬ 
hammedan rule, and the glories of its civili¬ 
zation :—'' The thirteenth at night I w^ent to 
the GusseU Chan, where ia best opporttmitie 
to doe businesse, and tooke with mee the 
Italian, determining to w^alke no longer in 
darknesse, but to proove the king, being In 
all other wayes delayed and refused; I was 
sent for in with my old hroaker, but my in¬ 
terpreter wras kept out, Asaph Chan mistrust¬ 
ing I would utter more than he w as willing 
to hcare. A^’hen I came to the king, he 
appointed mee a place to stand just before 
him, and sent to aske mee many questions 
about the King of Englande, and of the 
present I gave the day befoi'e, to some of 
w^hich I answered, bnt at last I said, my in¬ 
terpreter was kept out, I could speake no 
Portugall, and so wanted means to satiefie 
his maiestie, wdiereat (much against Asaph 
Chan’s desire) he was admitted. I bad him 
tell the king I desired to speake to him; he 
ansavered willingly, wdiereat Asaph Chan’s 
so line “in-law pulled him aw\ay hy force, and 
that faction hedged the Mug so, that I could 
scarce see him, nor the other a]iproach him. 
So I commanded the Italian to speake aloud, 
that I craved audience of the king, wdiereat 
the king called me, and tliey made me way. 
Asaph Chan stood on one side of my inter¬ 
preter, and I on the other; I to enfornie him 
in mine owme cause, he to aw'e him with w ink¬ 
ing and jogging. I had him say, that I now 
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liad been here two moneths, whereof more j 
thm on© was passed in Biclmesse, the other 
iu compliments^ and nothing eifected toward 
the endo for which my master had employed 
mee, which was to conclude a tirme and con* 
stant love and peace between tlieir maiestles, 
and to establish a faire and eecnre trade and 
residence for my coimtreymen. He answeredj I 
that was already granted, I replyed, it was 
true, but it depended yet on so light a thred, 
on so w^eake conditions, that being of such 
importance, it required an agreement cleare 
in all points, and a more formail and aiithen- 
tique confirmation, then it had by ordinary 
firmans, which wero temporary commands, 
and respected accordingly. He asked me 
what presents we ’would bring him, I an¬ 
swered, the league was yet new, and very 
weake; that many curiosities were to be 
found in our country of rare price and esti¬ 
mation, which the king would send, and the 
merchants aeeko out in all parts of the world, 
if they were once made seenre of a quiet 
trade and protection on honourable conditions, 
having been heretofore many wayes wronged. 
He asked wliat kind of curiosities those were 
I mentioned ; whether I meant jewels and 
rich stones. I answered, no; that we did 
not think them fit presents to send backe 
which were brought first from these parts, 
whereof he was chiefe lord; that we esteemed 
them common here, and of much more price 
with ns, hut that we sought to find© such 
things for his maiestie as ’were rare here and 
imseeiic, as e:s:cellent artifices in painting, 
car’ving, cutting, enamelling, figures^ in brasse, 
copper, or stones, rich embroyderies, stuffes 
of gold and silver. He said it w^as very well, 
but that liec desired an English horse. I 
answ^cred, it was impossible by sea and by 
land: the Tnrke would not suffer passage. 
He replyed, that hoc tho’uight it not impos¬ 
sible by sea ; I told bim the dangers of 
Btormes and variettiee of weather would 
proove it. He answered, if sixe were put 
into a ship, one might live, and tliongh it 
came leane, ho would fat it. I replied, I 
was confident it could not be in ao^ long a 
voyage, hut that for hia maiestie^s satisfaction 
I w^ould write to advise of his request. So 
he asked, wlmt was it then I demanded ? I 
said, that hee would hee pleased to signe 
certain e reasonable conditions which I bad 
conceived for the confirmation of the league, 
and for the securitie of our nation, and their 
quiet trade, for that they bad beene often 
wronged, and could not continiio on such ^ 
termes, which I forheare to complaine of, 
hoping by faire means to procure amendment. 
At this word Asapli Chan offered to pull my 
interpreter, but I held him, suffering him 


onely to winke, and make unprofitable sigues, 

' The Idng hereat grew suddenly in to choller, 
pressing to know who bad wronged us, with 
such fury, that I was loath to follow it, and 
speaking in broken Spanish to my interpreter 
to an answer, that with what -was passed I 
%vould not trouble his maiestie, but would 
I seeke justice of bis sonne, the prince, of whose 
favour I doubted not.” ^ 

The foregoing quotation sho\vs the Mogul 
in hia relation to the ambassadors of other 
states and the princes whom they represented; 
the follo^ving picture of his relation to his 
own people is drawn with equal fidelity and 
graphic effect“ The king hath no man but 
eunuebs that comes within the lodgings or 
retyring roomes of his house: his women 
w^atch wit]nil, and guard him with manly 
^veapons; they doe justice one upon another 
for offences. Hee comes every morning to a 
window called the JaritcOj looking into a 
platne before his gate, and shewes bimselfe to 
the common people. At noone he returns 
thither, and sits some houres to see the fight 
of elephants and wllde beasts. Under him 
within the raile attended the men of ranke; 
from wdience he retyres to sleep among his 
Tvoraen. At afternoone he returns to the 
durbar before mentioned. At eight after 
supper he comes downe to the guzelcan, a 
faire court, wherein in the middest is a throne 
erected of free stone, wherein he sits, hut 
sometimes helow’^ iu a chaire, to wTicli are 
none admitted but of great quality, and few 
of these, w ithout leave, where bee discourses 
of all matters with much affabilitie. There 
is no businesse done with him couceriimg the 
state, government, disposition of ■war or peace, 
but at one of these tw o last places, where it 
is publickely propounded and resolved, and 
so regietered, wbicli, if it w^ere worth the 
curiositie, might be scene for two sbillinga; 
but the common base people knew as mucli 
as the councel, and the new-es every day is 
the king’s new resolutions, tossed and cen¬ 
sured by every rascall. This course is un¬ 
changeable, except sicknesse or drinke pre¬ 
vent it I w hich must be knowne, for as all his 
: subjects are slave, so is be in a kind of 
reciprocal! bondage; for he is tyed to observe 
these honres and customs so precisely, that if 
he were iinseene one day, and no sufficient 
reason rendered, the people would mutinie j 
tw^o days no reason can excuse, but that he 
must consent to open his doores, and be seeue 

* Tteee statements are confiiTocd by the cLapiain of 
Sir Thomas, in a work entitled, A Vo^^ge io the Bmi 
Indies^ observed by Edward Terry, then ChajjJam to the 
Eight Honourable Sii‘ Thomas Roe, Kmght, Lord Ambas¬ 
sador to the Great Mognl. Reprinted ffom the edition 
oflObo. London, 1777. 
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eoBiG to iOrtisfio othcts* On Tuesday at 
the jaruco he site in judgment, never refusing 
the poorest man’s complaint, ^here he heares 
with patience both parts, and sometimes sees, 
with too much delight in hlood, the execution 
done by his elephants. Illi merwere, &cd 
quid tu ut ades$^iJ^ 

All able reviewer has justly estimated the 
testimony of the witness, and the character 
and civilization of the courts of the Moguls 
at that particular period, and since then until 
the .most recent period of their tyranny, 
in the following paragraphSir Thomas's 
account is amusing and valuable, as the 
evidence of an honest and intelligible wit¬ 
ness, relative to the habits, forms, customs 
of the court and camp at that period, when 
the Mogul empire was nearly at the zenith of 
its prosperity and splendour. It shows how 
little it difiered, save in Tvealth and power, 
from the native courts of more modern date. 
He dwells continually on the same exhibitions 
of display and meanness, childishness and in¬ 
trigue, cruelty and weakness, rigid formalities 
and gross igiiorance, ■which constitute the 
record of more recent travellers who have 
visited the durbars of the descendants of 
Jehanghire, or of the independent siiccessorB 
of his powerful viceroys/' 

The atrocious cruelties practised upon their 
people by the Great IMoguls have their coun¬ 
terpart ill tliose perpetrated by the more 
mo dern Moll am meclan princes, Th e inexorable 
severity ever characteristic of MohaTmoedan 
rule ^vas displayed to Sir Thomas on various 
occasions, A few of these instances depict 
tlie spirit of Moliammedan government in a 
light at once so true and so striking, that one 
may believe it impossible to peruse the like, 
and yet compare tlie government of the 
Sloguls with that of the East India Company, 
^^Tbis day a gentle-woman of NormalFs was 
taken in the king’s house in some action vitli 
an eunuch: another capon that loved her 
killed him; the poore woman was set up to 
the armepita in the earth, hard rammed, her 
feet tied to a stake, to ahide three days and 
two nights without any sustenance, her head 
and armes exposed to the sunne’s violence; 
if shee dyed not in that time, shee should be 
pardoned: the eunuch was condemned to the 
elephants. This dam sell yielded in pearlea, 
jewels, and ready money, sixteen hundred 
thousand rupies," * 

While on his journey he made the following 
entries in his journal“ I reniooved foure 
course to where the king had left 

the bodies of an hundred naked men slaine in 
the fields for robbery, . . . , I overtooke in 
the w'ay a camell laden with three hundred 
men's heads, sent from Caudahar by the 


governor, in present to the king, that were 
out in rehelUon," In an earlier entry in his 
journal he Tecorda that hundred thieves 
were brought chained before the Mogul with 
their necusatioEi without further ceremony, 
as in all such cases is the custom, he ordered 
them to he canned away, the cliiefe of them 
to he tome in pieces by dogges, the rest put 
to death. This "was all the process and form. 
The prisoners w^ere divided into several 
quarters of the town, and executed in the 
streets, as in one by my house, where twelve 
dogges tore the chiefe of them in pieces, and 
thirteen of his fello’nms, having their bands 
tied down to their feet, had their nechs cut 
■with a sword, but not quite off, being so left 
naked, bloody, and stinking, to the view of 
all men, and the annoyance of the aeighbour- 
hood/' 

Sliali Jehan, the mighty successor of this 
moimrch, was frequently, while yet bearing 
the name of Sultan Khurram, as ivell as sub- 
sequontly, brought into diplomatic contact 
with Sir Thomas Roo, and his deacriptions of 
his character and administration present fea¬ 
tures of tyranny and cruelty characteristic of 
the race. In the narrative given in a previous 
chapter in this History of the reign of these 
princes, the events of chief importauee have 
been brought out in consecutive order, and 
such notice taken of their character as was 
necessary to a proper appreciation of the in¬ 
cidents recorded. The sketches given by Sir 
Thomas Roe afford an insight as to the spirit 
and genius of the men and their government 
as both appeared at the time to an acute 
English observer, and afford valuable assist¬ 
ance in tracing the comparative claims of 
Mogul and British rule, Sir Thomas says of 
>Shah Jehan—^“The prince sate in the same 
magnificence, order, and greatneese, that I 
mentioned of the king; bis throne being 
plated over with silver, inlaid wdtli dowers of 
gold, and the eanopie over it square, borne 
on foure pillars covered with silver, his armes, 
sword, buckler, bowe, arrowes, and launce on 
a table before him. The "watch was set, for 
it was evening when he came abroad. I 
observed now lie was absolute and curious in 
his fashion and actions: he received two 
letters, read them standing, before he ascended 
his throne, I never saw so settled a coun¬ 
tenance, nor any man keepe so constant a 
gravitie, never smiling, nor in face shewing 
any respect or difference of men, but mingled 
with extreame |)i'ide and contempt of all; 
yet I found some inward trouble now and 
then aseaile him, and a kind of hrokenesse 
and distraction in his thoughts, unprovidediy 
and amazedly answering suitors, or not hear¬ 
ing. If I can judge any thing, he has left 
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his heart among liia father^e women, with 
w'^hom hee hath liberty of conversation. Nor- 
mahallj in the English coach, ^ the day before 
visited him, and took leave; she gave him a 
cloack all imbroydered with pearlee, diamonds j 
and nihies, and carried away, if I erre not, 
his attention to all otlier biisimesse/’ 

When the Rev. Mr, Terry, who had been 
sent out from England, arrived in India, he 
proceeded to join Sir Thomas, and bronght 
with him a considerable convoy of necessaries 
for the ambassador, and presents to the 
padiahaw. At Berhampore both Mr. Terry 
and his treasures were stopped by Shah Jeban, 
the future Great hlogul, who simply acted as 
a common robber, appropriating to himself 
whatever he desired, however necessary to 
the chaplain or the ambassador; in fact, what¬ 
ever was not designated as a present for the 
emperor, his father, he made more or less a spoil 
for himself Even the royal gifts were not 
sent on until the complaints of the ambas¬ 
sador to the padishaw led to the transmiasion 
of commands from the latter. When the 
treasures arrived at the camp of the emperor, 
the latter, no more honest than his sou, eei^ied 
the packages, opened and examined them, 
and would have retained them, had not the 
boldness and firmness of the ambassador either 
awed or shamed him. The great padishaw 
was then as despicablB in his flattery and poor 
artifices of conciliation as he had previously 
hoen in his curiosity and cupidity. 

With Anrungzehe tlie glory of the Moguls 
mav be said to Jiave departed* He was the 
last of the Great Moguls i and w^hatever the 
splendour of bis career, it was equalled by 
Ms guilt; to hia sire and king, treacherous, 
iinfilial, and disloyal; to his brothers, deceit - 
fill and unnatural, ambitions, tyrannical, and 
nnscrupuious, hia name and life are stains 
upon the reputation of JMohammedan India. 

The rise, progress, and decline of the Mali- 
rattas, related on their appropriate pages in 
tliis History, further exemplify the sanguinary, 
tyrannical, and unprincipled character of In¬ 
dian chiefs, heathen and Blohammedaii; for 
the struggles of those times, whether Bloslem 
or Hindoo bore the sword in triumph, reveal 
the blood-thirsty, rapacious, and perfidious 
character of all Indian courts and peoples. 
The stratagems, excesses of cruelty, and 
hreaches of faith, practised by the Moham¬ 
medan emperors towards the Mahrntta chiefs, 
and the wuld lawlessness and vioienca of the 
latter, form a strange chapter in Indian and 
in human history. 

It has been sometimes argued against the 

* An English carriage which presented by Sir 
THomas to the emperor, and whicli, he relates, cost one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 


wdsdom and humanity of the East India Com¬ 
pany's administration that frequent famines 
have prevailed, from the like of which the 
people of India were exempt during the Mo¬ 
hammedan rule. This is simply false aa to 
the period of Mohammedan sway. One of 
the few redeeming features of the character 
and conduct of Aurnugsehe was his solicitude 
to mitigate the horrors of a famine which 
broke out during his reign, from wbicli, 
nevertheless, multitudes perished. The same 
causes which operated in producing these 
terrible visitations during the sway of the 
East India Company also existed during that 
of the various Blohamnxedan dynasties. Not¬ 
withstanding tlie devotion of their subjects, 
especially when a sense of religious obligation 
existed, Mohammedan princes, whether petty 
rajahs, or seated on the throne of empire, 
have been often heartlessly indifferent to the 
w^elfare of the people, whom they professed to 
be bound by the most sacred ties of religion 
and political duty to protect and cherish. To 
the Hindoos they were generally fiercely in¬ 
tolerant. Aurungzehe especially illustrates 
this fact. His father w^as often forbearing, his 
grandfather indifferent, on religious matters, 
hut Aurungzehe himself, with leas religion 
than either, was a persecutor. The fiercest 
robber of the Mahrattas was in many things 
more to be commended than Aurungzehe. 
The code of military honour that prevailed 
among that nide and low caste people was 
much higher than what Tivaa practised or 
acknowledged at the court and camp of 
the emperor. The people of all classes 
groaned beneath the swmy of the most 
glorious of the Moguls. Raj Singh of Odey- 
pore described the true condition of the people 
when he addressed the emperor in these 
terms:—'Your subjects are trampled under 
foot, and every province of your empire is 
impovenshed; depopulation spreads, and dif¬ 
ficulties accumulate; the soldiers are mur¬ 
muring; the merchants complaining; the 
Mohammedans disoontented; the Hindoos 
destitute; and multitudes of people, wretched, 
even to the want of their nightly meal, are 
heating their heads throughout the day from 
destitution. How can the dignity of the 
sovereign he preserved who employs hia 
power in exacting tribute from a people thus 
miserably reduced?”* This state of things 
was not so very different from what existed 
under others, even the most magnificent of 
the Moguls, as to require much variety in 
describing the condition of their subjects; 
yet it eiiita the purpose of certain parties and 
classes in England to degrade their country 
by lowering British rule and British rulers in 
* Orme’s HUtorimi Fr^^nien t^ pf the Mogul Enifire. 
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India to the level of Mohammedan princes 
and the despotism which they exercised. 

The architectural taste and zeal displayed 
hy some of the Mohammedan princes are 
justly entitled to praise. It should, however, 
be understood that an intense fanaticism led 
them to lavish upon gorgeous mosques the 
wealth plundered from heathen temples. The 
injunctions of the Koran caused a vast expen- 
diture upon tombs j hence the resting-place 
of the dead is peculiarly dear to the Moham¬ 
medan, and is exhibited in this age as well 
as hy the remains of past centuries. AYhether 
in the care bestowed upon the turhaned tombs 
of Smyrna and Stambonl, or in the costly 
tombs reared for their deceased relatives by 
modern i>rinces, the Mohammedans prove 
their veneration for their beloved dead. In 
the crisis of Ms ruin, the heir of the fallen 
house of Onde built in 1858 a beautiful tomb 
at Paria, in the picturesque burial-ground of 
Pere da “Chaise, for his mother. 

The pride of power, as well as religious and 
filial piety, originated many of the gi‘eat 
structures of Mohammedan India. The 
palatial glories of Ghizni, Delhi, Agra, and 
Luclaiow, had their origin in the towering 
ambition and love of despotic splendonr cha¬ 
racteristic of Mohammedan kings and con¬ 
querors. 

The means for executing the vast and 
brilliant works whicli were accomplished in 
the Mohammedan ages of India, were found 
in the oppressive taxation or plunder of the 
people. Frequently the costly glories of the 
rajahs caused such extensive suffering among 
even the Mohammedan people, that sedition 
and bloodshed ensued; or, in spite of the 
dazzling results, the gorgeous rulers rverc 
cursed in the midst of the glittering cities 
they created or decorated with a taste so 
ornate and peculiar. It i.vas in the countrie.s 
of India subject to Blohammedan power, with 
rare exceptions, as it is in Turkey to-day, 
wdiere the extravagance of the court is main¬ 
tained amidst the decay of the empire, humi¬ 
liation of the government, and imminent perils 
of the state. The following quotation from 
the Constantinoi>le correspondent of a London 
journal presents, in the state of the stiltaii*s 
court and government, a striking illustration 
of the way in which mighty festivals and 
enterprises of grandeur in Mohammedan 
India, were proofs of weakness, of the 
proeence of elements of social and political 
decline, and of the inlierent ^dcioiisness and 
self-dCBtroyiiig tendency of that especial form 
of political despotism which the Mohammedan 
religion creates. The communication rvas 
made from Constantinople in Angnst, 1858. 

“ * The sultan’s expenditure has increased, 


is increasing, and ought to he cut down.* 
Such is the universal cry which resounds 
through the whole empire. The minister, 
who is at the end of hia wits and financial 
legerdemains, w'hispers it with a si^h; the 
employs, xvho gets paid in paper, murmurs it 
cautiously; the array, which is months—not 
to say years—in arrear, raises it loudly; the 
people, who see the sweat of their browns 
squandered, utter it indignantly; and even 
the usurer, %vho makes a fortune hy this reck¬ 
lessness, afraid of the consequences, has begim 
to join in it clamorously. Never was the vo^ 
po^uU more clearly heard, and never w^aa it 
more justly raised. Before it all mincing and 
delicacy would he out of place. It is high 
time to speak out plainly, and expose the 
cancer which is consuming the vital forces of 
this empire. There is no secret about it, for 
it has become table-talk, and the evil has 
reached such a point, that, unless some remedy 
be found for it, the most serious consequences 
must follow. 

No sovereign in Europe has a larger civil 
list than the Sultan of Turkey. According 
to the last arrangement, made about two 
years ago, it amounts to £1,200,000 sterling 
in round numbers, which surpasses by far 
that of any other sovereign, if we compare it 
with the whole revenue of the empire, which 
ie between £7,000,000 and £8,000,000 ster¬ 
ling* However formidable this proportion 
must appear to European minds, it might 
pass without comment in a country which 
might have the cheapest administration of 
any if it were strictly adhered to. But this 
civil list represents only the nominal expen¬ 
diture of the palace. In reality, the^ latter 
know^a no hounds except the impossibility of 
finding money. As the revenues come in 
the civil list lays its band on them, under the 
title of 'advances,* which are never repaid; 
and, if this resource fails, loans are contracted, 
for which the gave rum ent becomes answer¬ 
able. The consequences of this Bysteni, w^hich 
has been going on for the last five years, are 
of course felt. A considerable part of the 
re Venn es has been anticipated ; .both the mili¬ 
tary and naval departments are in arrear; in 
the army alone a snm of well-nigh a million 
of money is owning; the officials have been 
paid for the last tw’-o months in treasury bonds, 
which bad to be discounted at seven per 
cent loss against paper money, which was 
itself at a discount of sixty to seventy per 
cent, against coin. At the beginning of this 
year two millions* w^orth of these treasury 
bonds had to be issued to pay the most urgent 
debts of the civil list, and in spite of all this 
the ohligations of this department are esti¬ 
mated at more than twice that amoimt; 
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artiHes ot' tlio tirrit necceiiity required lor llie 
jiitkce are leJt unpaid-for for uiouLhii; and 
most of the jewels have taken a pilgrimage 
to one or other wearer^ and are hawked about 
by tlie brokers. All these miscrieSj instead 
of producing a lucid interval, soem onl}^ to 
iieighten the folly of extravagance. While 
one set of jewels is pawmeO, another, richer, 
is bought on or edit from adventurous indi¬ 
viduals. Two nuptials were celebrated this 
year, for which the bill will not fall far short 
of from £700,000 to £SOO,OUO sterling, and 
two others are under consideration which wdll 
uot cost much less. 

Besides, and far above all this, stands the 
Iniilding mania. If the thiug were not patent 
it would be incredible, but at this moment no 
less than eiglit palaces and five kiosks and 
other smaller buildings are in process of con¬ 
struction. Among the first is the newjnihice 
uf Tcheragan, on the s 2 Jo£ ■where the old 
wooden building stood, and for which the 
tstinnite amounts to £2,500,000: a juilacc 
UciU' it for guests of distinction; two palaces 
for the newly-married daugliters at Sail 
Bazaar; anotlier for the eldest sultana at 
Arnaut Koi, for which several large pieces 
of ground had to be bought at an extravagant 
]}rice; one at Arnaut Koi for the two daughters 
of the late Fetid Ahmed Pasha; one at Kan- I 
dill for the sister of the sultan ; and one which 
U to grace or disgrace the shores of Therapia, 
Of the live kiosks one k at the old seraglio, 
on tiie spot wdiere the old one was burnt 
down; another on the top of the hill of 
Tcheragaii; another at the Bweet Waters of 
Asia; and a music-hall and tlieatie, which 
are almost finished, at the new j^alace of 
Dolma Bakslii These buildings, if they are 
noiv completed, will cost at least from 
£8,000*0i)0 to £10,000,000 sterling. You 
will naturally ask, How could this evil attain 
such a point without some one trying to stop 
it? The answer to it k simple. There is 
not sufficient union and moral courage in tlie 
leading men to do anything cfiectuaJ. Nay, ; 
more tliaii one man is responsible for having 
encouraged this recklessness to promote Ids 
own private interests. 

■'In 1845 the civil list was fixed by the 
sultan himself at about £500,000 sterling, 
and, in spite of this smaller revenue, the civil 
list was more than once enabled to make 
advances to tlie other departments. It is 
difficult enougli to follow the changes which 
take 2 >lace in the character of oiir most inti- , 
mate friends; it k almost impossible to follow 
the changes in the luind of an absolute sove¬ 
reign so romo^^etl from contact witli the , 
world as the sultan is. It may have been 
the habit of uiiconi rolled power, or bad - 


eounsek, or fake ideas suggested by flui- 
terers; at any rate, a great cliaiigo has taken 
place. In the continual rivalry between tbc 
competitors for piower he had full lilierly to 
follow'a growing disposition for extravagance. 
Anxious to secure their places, those in office 
took good care not to jeopardize their posi¬ 
tion by an untimely reBistancc, while those 
out of powder thought of coming in by show¬ 
ing the iiecessary pi 1 ancy. Tkus a disposition, 
wdiich, perhapjs, might liave been stopped in 
the beginning, was developed until it has 
led to such appalling results. This could 
go on as long as there w^as a ])ossibility 
of meeting the demauck; but the thing 
has lately assunied such proportionSs that 
the ministry, despairing of being able to 
do so, decided on making an attemi>t to 
check it. 

The first step tcok place some weeks ago, 
when a meiuoraiulum, signed by all the min¬ 
isters, w-as given in, to ask fur a reduction ot 
the pay of divers fuiictionarics, and for the 
abolition of certain other posts which were 
unnecessary. Thk was a measure afi'ecting 
only indirectly the expenditure of the palace. 
It had become the habit to send away palace 
officials, and order a pilaee to be given to them 
in some government office. The coimeik 
attached to the different deiiartmeiits were by 
this means augmented to an enormous extent, 
witliout gaining thereby in efficiency. Eacli of 
these couiicik ought to have six members and a 
secretary, and most of them have now from 
twenty to thirty, and every one of them is 
paid at the rate of £2000 to £3000 a year. 
It "was represented that a great saving could 
he effected by the suppression of such a 
number of useless officials, and that coiisc- 
qucntly more money could be made availahlc 
fo r the pnrp ose s 0 f go v e r n m e n t. The re pro - 
sentation was graciously received, and an 
answer promised. A few days after tlic 
minister of finance w as called in, and informed 
that his mnjesty had a running account witli 
his French fournissmtrj wdia had furnished 
the new palace, and was now^ iiiiishing the 
theatre. Ilia account was one liuiulred and 
fifty thousand purses, or about £500,000, of 
wdiieli one-third was to he 2 >aid now, and it 
W‘a 3 hoped the faithful minister would provide 
the iieccssarv sunn The next day a loan of 
sixty million jnastres was hawked about Ga- 
lata. and part of the sum found.” 

Ti] is account so strlkiugly’' exhibits the 
char actor of the Bovereigns, courts, and 
peo]>Ie in Blohammedan India during the 
vvaniiig spieudour of their power, that it is 
scarcely possible for tlie jihilosopher and the 
politician to avoid seeing that like causes* 
produced the effects so strikingly displayed 
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nt Gonstniitinople iioav, ojkI fovmorly in the 
great Moslern capitals of India. 

Whatever may have heeii the magnificence 
of the Mohammedan courts in India, the 
people seldom caught the infection- Few 
buildings of magnitude or taste, except 
mos€j[ues and tombs, and occasionally tanks, 
were erected anywhere hy the citizens or 
zemindars. In this respect also the western 
Mohammedan nations exemplify the condition 
of India from the advent of the brat hordes 
of Saracen robbers to tlie fall of the last of 
the Moguls- Occasionally the architectma] 
enterprise of particulai" princes would spread 
as an infection among the people^ and build¬ 
ings for private enjoyment would s]iring up, 
resembling in their degree those erected by 
the monarch, but no lasting imi-ressions of 
taste and ekili remained as the result. When 
Mahmood of Ohizni expended in that place 
in a manner so gorgeoiis the %mst plunder he 
brought thifher from India proper*, his people 
emulated his splendour and architectural 
ambition, but the effort fitful, and the , 
community soon collapsed into the coarse 
apatliy and sensual sloth from which Moham¬ 
medan peoples are seldom aroused but by the 
voice of fanaticism, and the lust of carnagej 
which their fanaticism so deeply fosters. 

The condition of the kingdom of Oude, 
previous to its annexation under the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Dalhousie, ^vas, with all its 
ty^ranny, corrnption, and anarchy, a correct 
representation of the tendencies of Moham¬ 
medan government, and bore a family resem¬ 
blance to the Mohammedan states throughout 
India, ancient and modern. Sir W. H. Slee- 
maii, %vlio had opportunities of becoming well 
acquainted witli Oude, its court, Land tenures, 
taiookdars, soldier^", and people, represents 
lapacity and corrnption as reigning every¬ 
where* The extravagance of the court, the 
oppressive collection of taxes, the remorseless 
tyranny of the feudal chiefs and officers of 
government, as lie describes them, corresponds 
so closely with the records of the Mohammedan 
people in the annals handed down to us, even 
by tlie hands of **the faithfiil,” as to make it 
wonderful how the power of Mohammedan 
dynasties and governments held so tenacious 
an existence in regions where so large a 
portion of the inhabitants hated its sway. 
Notwithstanding exceptional instances of 
good government, and impartial administra¬ 
tion of justice i the general current of toll am- 
medaii affairs resembled that ■which had so 
long prevailed in Onde until the suppression 
of its native government. The officer just 
named gives an instance of the anarchy, ’ 

* A Joui-ne^ thmgk (he Kingdom of Oude. by Sir 
W. II. Skeman, 


cruelty, treacliei^y, and faithless government 
of that ancient kingdom, illustrating the con¬ 
dition of the people of India under the yoke 
of Islam during the greater portion of the 
Blohammedan period. In a particular distiiet 
Sir William met with a certain nizam, a 
rajah (of Bnlrampore), and a banker, one 
Ramdiit Pandee. The nizam by his extrava¬ 
gance became a debtor to the banker for a 
large amount, but requiring more, he invited 
the money-lender to his camp, and with him 
the Eajah of Bulrainpore. The sequence is 
thus related by General Sleeman:—''The 
nizam and Ramdut talked for some time to- 
gctiler, seemingly on the most friendly and 
cordial terms; but the nizam at last asked 
him for a further loan of money, and further 
securities for laiidliolders of doubtful cha¬ 
racter, before he went to bathe. The banker 
told him that he coukt lend him no more 
money till he came bad?: from bathing, as he 
had lent him eighty thou sand rupees only 
the day before, and that he could not increase 
his pledges of security witliout further con¬ 
sultation with the landholders, as he had not 
recovered more than four out of the seven 
lacs of rupees -which he had been obliged to 
advance to the treasury on the securities 
given for them during the last year. He 
then took leave, and rose to depart. The 
nizam turned, and made eome sign to liis 
deputy, Jofir Alice, who rose, presented Ida 
gun, and shot Eamdut through the right side, 
close under the armpit. Exclaiming, * Eam^ 
Ram!^ {G<>d, God!) the banker fell, and the 
nizam, seizing and drawing the sword which 
lay on the carpet before him, cut the fallen 
hanker across the forehead. His nephew aud 
deputy drew theirs, and together they in¬ 
flicted no less than tiventy-two cuts upon 
the body of Eamdut. The banker's three 
attendants, seeing tlieir master thus shot 
down, and Jiacked to pieces, called out for 
help; but one of the three ruffians cut Towa- 
hir, the Brahniin lad, across the shoulder 
witli his sword, and all ran off and souglit 
shelter across the border in British territory. 
Tlie nizam and his attendanis then buried 
the body hastily near the tent, and ordered 
the troops and artillery to advance towards 
and fire into the two camps. They did so; 
and the Bnlrampore rajah had only just 
reached his tents when the shot came feliower- 
ing in upon them from the nizanfs guns. 
He galloped off as fast as he could towards 
the British bordei*, about twenty miles distant, 
attended only by a few mounted followers, 
some of whom he sent off to Eulrampore, to 
bring his family, as fast as possible, across 
the border to him. The rest he ordered to 
follow him. His followers, and those ot tlie 
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murdered banker, fled before the iiizam's 
forces, \\hicb had been concentrated for this 
atrocious purpose, and both their camps were 
plundered* Before the rajah fled, however, 
the murdered banker’s son-in-law, who had 
been left in the camp, ran to him with a email 
casket, containing Bamdut’e seals, the bond 
for tlie eighty thousand rupees, as also the 
written pledges given by the nizam and his 
commanding officers of corps for the banker’s 
and the rajah’s personal security* He mounted 
him on one of his horses, and took both him 
and the casket off to the British territory**' 
After these transactions the uizam attacked 
the banker’s villages, and plundered from 
them property to the value of £100,000* Ho 
then complained to the King of Oude that the 
banker had attacked and plundered him, and 
was rewarded by the cliicf potentate of the 
realm for Iris good conduct by presents of 
honour 1 Soon after the nizain was defeated 
by the banker’s brother, and beeaiuo a fiigi* 
tive, hut found by bribery at the court of 
liUcknow protection and immunity* Thus, 
in every part of India, and in every century 
since it was invaded by the Saracens, the 
Mohammedan rule has been a curse to the 
people, socially and politically, as it has been 
ill every other part of the world subjected ! 
to its baleful power. In sweeping away 
idolatrVj and, to a certain extent, in abolisli- 
ing caste, the religion of the false prophet 
was better than that "which it superseded; 
but its inexorable tyranny, and that of the 
political system it fostered, crushed the people, 
deluged the land with blood, and familiarized 
those dignified as *^truc believers’^ with 
rapine, treachery, and injustice, m every 
form. 

The conduct of the princes to one another, 
w'hether rulers of great states or petty rajahs, 
was utterly perfidious. The rules of the 
Koran, which obliged them to do justice, aud 
show hospitality and alliance to princes of 
their own faith, were so loosely laid down, 
that great latitude of interiu'etation wvas a 
consequence, and this was stretched to the 
uttermost by the kings and rajahs of India* 
The moral obligations of their religion being 
m propounded, and of such a nature as not 
to press very sternly upon conscience, every 
advantage was talcen of this fact by those 
sovereigns who affected or felt religious jwin- 
ciple. There are no cruelties recorded upon 
the page of history as practised by monarchs 
against monarchs* which have not been rivalled 
by those of India, and generally ihe latter 
far surpass in atrocity the most appalling , 
deeds perpetrated by the most ru thless tyrants 
In any other part of the world* The history 
of the various dynasties recorded in iwevious 


chapters reveals a Bad narrative of turpitude 
and faithlessness on the part of many of the 
proudest, and, religiously, the most zealous of 
the princes of Islam, to one another* No 
treachery appears to have been too base for a 
Mohammedan king, zealous for his religion, 
to practise against another equally zealous; 
and when war deeided their relations to one 
another, as victor and vanquished, with a few 
generous exceptions, the former exacted from 
the latter the most shameful humiliations, and 
inflicted cruelties, from the mention of which 
humanity shudders* Here again w^e perceive 
tho genius of Mohammedan ism in India, 
illustrated by its phenomena in more we&tern 
regions* The history of the sovereigns of 
Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, during the 
memory of living men, has displayed the 
same utter want of principle, where honour, 

, treaty, and the most sacred pledges, given on 
the Koran, might have been expected to bind; 
and the same cruel disposition lias been shown 
so far as the nature of the events, and the 
proximity of the rival sultans and pashas to 
Europe, permitted. During the wars of the 
present century between Turkey and Russia, 
the latter succeeded iu forming alliances with 
various Asiatic chiefs, who treacherously sold 
their allegiance, and inflicted upon the loyal 
avho fell into their hands, in deiiance of the 
Koran, all manner of inclignities and cruelties. 
The habit of mind which the religion of the 
Arabian prophet begets in his votaries, of 
hatiug all who differ from them hi religion 
with an implacable and remorseless enmity* 
extends itself to all who differ from them iu 
any way politically or eoeially, and even to 
such as have ojiposing commercial interests; 
and thus Mohammedan is made to suffer from 
Mohanimeclan in the result of the spirit of 
liatred so keenly nursed in the bosom of every 
Mussulman to members of an alien creed* 
There is a moral retribution thus brought 
home to the abettors of this most bigoted of 
all religions, showing in a striking manner 
the retributive principle of God's moral 
government, which brings upon every man, 
or association of men* the consequences of the 
evils they perpetrate tip on others. As the 
electric spark travels back by the quickest 
media to the sp^ot from which it issued, so the 
hostilities and evil deeds of men come back 
again, under the influence of another law, 
not leas sure, to their o^vii breasts* 

The spirit of the Mohammedan invaderB, 
and the consequences of their invasion* have 
been thus faitlifuily described by an old 
author IThe invasions of the Mogul 
Tartars overturned the Hindoo empire, and, 

qf the llmdeosM 
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Ijesides the calamities Avliicli immediately 
atteml couqiiost, fixed oii succeeding genera¬ 
tions a lasting train of miseries. They hronglit 
along AvUli them the spirit of a haughty 
superstition; they exacted the converaion of 
the vanqnislied; and they came to conquer 
and to remain. The success of the first in* 
vaders invited many to follow them; but avc 
may consider the expedition of Tamerlane as 
tiiat which completed the ruin of the Hindoo 
govermnent. Wherever he appeared he was 
victorious; neither Mussulman nor Hindoo 
could resist his fortune^ nor conld any one 
■^\ ho opposed him expect mercy. The march 
of his army was marked u'ith bloody from tlie 
banks of the Attock to the eastern side of the 
UangeSj and from thence back by a different 
route to Samarcand. The disappearance of 
this angry meteor was followed by a long 
uceiie of warlhre among the iloliammedan 
invaders tliemselves,” 

It has been the fasluon of late years with a 
certain class of writers, especially iii connec¬ 
tion with the periodical press, to loud the 
policy of the Mohammedan rulers of India 
towaicla the vanquished Hindoos. The fore^ 
going chajiters, written with im partial ity, 
disclose a different state of things, even when 
the settled government of the conquerors had 
existed for centuries, and there was no pro¬ 
spect of any extensive revolt. It is true that 
some of the wisest of the settled moiiarchs of 
the various dynasties brought in hy the sword 
W'ere just and tolerant to the Hindoo popula¬ 
tion. During the long reign of Akhar this 
was to a great extent tlie case. He endea¬ 
voured/' said the author last quoted, ** to 
correct the ferocity of his co-religionists ; was 
indulgent to the religion and customs of the 
Hindoos; and wishing to revive the learning 
of tlie Brahmins, which liad been persecuted 
ns profane by the ignorant Bin ft is, he ordered 
the celebrated observatory at Benares to he 
repaired, invited the Brahmins to 2 ‘etnrn to 
their studiesj and assured them of his protec¬ 
tion,” 

Althotigli there are other instances of the 
hauglity princes of the new faith not only 
showing tolerance to Hindooism, but appear¬ 
ing to sympathize with it personally, they 
■were generally restrained by the fanatical 
spirit of the,people, and thus, against their 
own judgment, driven into an intolerant and ' 
inhuman policy by the multitude of the 
faithful,*' The mild enactments of Akhar 
excited a deep jealousy in the minds of his 
subjects of his own creed, Elphinstone,^’ 
beyond all comparison the best authority 
generally on the condition of Blohammcdan 
India and its history, says, Akbar's innova- 
ElphinsEuae, vjI. li. p. 521, 


tions had shocked most Blohaimnedans, who, 
beside the usual dislike of the vulgar to tole¬ 
ration, felt tiiat a direct attack was made upon 
their own faith,” It is doubtful wlmthcr the 
tolerant spirit of some of the Bliissulmaii 
sovereigns was any mitigation of tlie uuser- 
able state of the Hindoos under their yokCj 
for the indulgence tlms shown them provoked 
the bigotry of the mass of tho conquering 
race, who left no opportunity unused tliat 
might otherwise Imve passed, for purposes of 
indiguiiy and injury against the subject 
people. Eijdjinstonc represents tlie toleration 
of Akhar as affecting the throne of liis suc¬ 
cessors, and for generntiou jjroinoting civil 
war among tliem, as well as indtljig tlic 
furious lanaticism of their more immediate 
subjects. 

In the journal of pSIr Uliomas Ivoe this 
fact in relerence to liic celebrated JeJiau- 
ghire is AdJy brought out. The hjpocrjsy 
of the moiiftrch in the toleration be affected, 
the prostitntiou of religion to ends merely 
political, the jealousy of Jiis own children, 
the litter want of couiidencc between him 
and tho heir to the throne, and the shrewd 
rccognitiou in his policy of the relentlesa 
bigotry of his people, arc all chavactoiistic 
of the Blohamiuedau princes and policy in 
India. BIr Thomas, after alluding to the 
kx opinions of Akhar ^nl this suljject, who at 
one time contemplated establishing a new 
religion, ivith himself as its bead, observes 
that Jehaughirc, being the issue of this neiv 
faiicie, and iici'cr cireunicised, bi‘ed up w ith¬ 
out any religion at all, continues so to tills 
houre, and is an atheist,” lie deacrihea him 
as very liberal, not only in his oivii opinions, 
hut towards those of others, and with an 
equal dislike to proscJytism and apostasy. 
“He is content w-lth all icllgions, only lie 
loves none that changetb.” He is represented 
as observing all I he festivals of the Hindoos, 
and invariably paying marked re.spcct to the 
Christ I an doctrines, granting perfect freedom 
of worship; ample privileges to the mlidstcrs 
and followers of that faith, both Protestant 
and Catholic, and frequently encouraging dis¬ 
putations between the prol'essors of different 
creeds, often casting out doubtfull words of 
his conversion, but to wucked purpose.” He 
further mentions that Jchangliirc sent two of 
his oivn ne]diew’s to a school kept at Agra for 
some years by Francisco Oorsie, a Portuguese 
priest, where they were not only taught the 
Portuguese language, but instructed in the 
Christian religion, and finally 'Svere solemnly 
baptized in the church of Agra with great 
pomp, being earryed first up and doAvn all 
ilic citie on elephants in trlnnipli, aud 
this by the king’s expresse orderj who often 
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would exaiidne tliem in llieir progression, 
and seeiiied miiek contented in tlieiii/' Sir 
Tliomns adds^ lioweverj tliat ninny considerotl 
tills a measure of policy intended to render 
the young princes, who ndglit at any time 
become riv^als ami aspirants for the throne, 
odious, and incapacitated for government 
in the eyes of a Bloliammedan population.'^ 

The history of the sovereigns, votaries of 
Islam, viewed in relation to one another, and 
to their ]people, verified the just remarks— 
“Under a despotic monarch, while the liberty 
and life of the subject are constantly exposed 
to danger, the crown totters on the liead of 
the monarcli; he who is the most absolute 
13 frequently the least secure; and the annals 
of Tiirkej', of Persia, and of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of Hindus tan, teem with tragic 
stories of dethroned and murdered princesAf 
It is remaihahle that, notwithstanding' the 
lust of conquest for its own sake, and of rapine, 
the iconoclastic spirit of the conquerors, and 
the fanatical entlmsiasni they entertained for 
the spread of their religion, they were never 
able entirely to subjugate the native commu¬ 
nities. \Vhafc was described as the case 
til ree-quarters of a century ago was true 
when the British wrenched, during the recent 
rebellion, the remnant of power from the 
Moslem tyrants. “Throughout Hindostaii 
there are many rajahs to be found who still 
enjoy the territories of their ancestors. Home, 
happily, never were subdued, and owe their 
independence to the natural situation of their 
possessions, which renders invasion difficult. 
Others were permitted, from policy or neces¬ 
sity, to retain them on condition of paying a 
stipulated tri bnte.'’ 

One of the causes of the ultimate decline 
of the Mohammedan rulers, as will he shown 
ill those chapters ivhich record the European 
period, especially during the progress to 
power of the British, w’as the w'ant of good 
faith always cherished, and sometimes openly 
displayed to the Europeans. Tlie Por¬ 
tuguese had many pretexts all'ortled to them 
for cruelty and rapacity hy tlie breacli of 
engag'ements by princes with whom in peace 
and war tliey came in contact. The Uutcli 
liad fewer transactions xvith the rajahs, and 
managed with Letter policy than the Portu- 
guese, but they also found the sirdars faltli- 
Jess. The British are frequently accused by 
writers among themselves of having acted 
witliout faitli to Mohammedan princes from 
whom tlieyhud experienced justice and truth, 
and from "whom they had every reason to 
expect such virtues. Tiiat some of the agents 
of the Britisli government stood no Jiigher 

* CahnUd 

f Jihitor^ of . 1793. 


than the Mohammedan rajahs iu political 
morality is, unfortunately, too true, and that 
presidential governors, the governor-general 
at Calcutta, the East India Company, and the 
British cabinet, liave all in turn not only erred 
in judgment, but proved themselves deficient 
in justice and candour, are facts, unhappily, 
beyond dispute ; but such impeachments were 
of exceptional apfdication, while the ndo of 
Mohammedan government, as well as of hea¬ 
then govermnent, in India, was unprincipled 
and perfidious. This was shown in the treat¬ 
ment of the tlrst English ambassatloi’ hy the 
Great hlognl in the beginning of onr Indian 
career, and recently by the reckless violation 
of treaty and lionourablc obligation by the 
King of Oude, whoso deposition \\a3 one 
cause of tlio violent catastrophe which hefel 
India in our own time. A glance at the 
treatment received by a British ambassador 
from the Great hlognl and his heir, has already 
been given in tliis chapter. The reader desi¬ 
rous of following out the subject can have 
further pu'oof by consulting Furchas* and 
ClmrcliilJ-f Astonishment may well be felt 
upon the perusal of these and other true 
narratives of the spirit and character of ^lo- 
hammedan princes, that tlie British were able 
to maintain with them any alliances, treaties, 
or negotiations whatever. In a letter directed 
to the company by Sir Thomas Roe, a brief but 
correct picture is given of the utter want of 
honour and truth which lie found in the em¬ 
peror to whom he was accredited, and in the 
princes, cue of whom soon ascended the im¬ 
perial throne. Sir Thomas also shows the 
general spirit of insolence as well as chicanery 
which, towards Europeans especially, per¬ 
vaded the Mogul court. “ This I repeate for 
instniction, to wavne the company, and him 
tliat shall sue cede me, to he very wary what 
tliey send may be subject to no ill interpreta¬ 
tion, for iu that point this king and people 
are very pregnant and scnipiiloiie, lull of 

jealotisie and trickes.I must plead 

against myself that an ambassador lives not 
in fit honour liere. I would sooner die than 
he content with the slaAcry tlic Persian is 
content with. A meaner agent would, 
amongst these proud Moors, better effect 
your business. My qualitie often for cere¬ 
monies either begets you enemies or suffers 
unworthilie. The king has often demanded 
an ambassadonr from Hpain, but could never 
obtain one, for two causes: first, because 
they would not give presents unworthy tlieir 
king^'s greatness; next, tliey knew liis recep- 

P/fre/jos London, St. Paul’s Church- 

yar(i; at the si^ii uf the "Rose.” 1635. 

f Cliurchill's Cof/eefioti qf Foi/sges add 
loiulcm, fit (lie *' Goldcu Ball," Pal mi osier Row. 1744. 
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tion should not a-nawer liis qualitlo. I have 
moderated according to my discretion, hut 
with a swollen heart, Half cAar^e $hall 
CQTi'upt all to ht yoxLT slavB&^' 

The Mohammedan people, in spite of the 
policy of several of their princes, never amal¬ 
gamated with the Hindoos, Their habits 
and customs were always distinct, and so even 
were the callings which they pursued, when 
choice mflucnced the selection, ^'The Hin¬ 
doos are the only cultivators of the land, and 
the only manufacturers. The Mohammedans 
who came into India tvere soldiers, or fol¬ 
lowers of a camp, and even now are never to 
he found employed in tlie labours of hus¬ 
bandry or the loom,*' Such 'was the testimony 
of an obser'^er written before the present 
century, and it is still extensively borne out. 
The mutiny and insurrection of 1857 may 
lead persons to conclude that there is at 
present some affinity between the two races. 
That there is a nearer approach tlian formerly 
in tlieir manners and ciistoma is a fact which 
all recent authorities announce; but the 
mutiny would be a deceptive indication of 
the like, for it was the union of two dissimilar 
peoples for a common object—a political 
phenomenon known ia all ages. The BIo- 
hainmedans scorned the Hindoos too much 
to amalgamate with them, and their hatred 
Avas aa keen as their contempt. Bigotry and 
fanaticism appear to have been the chief 
elements of this disdain and hostility, and in 
the reluctance to assimilate which proved so 
stubborn. The Hindoos, servile and crafty, 
soon learned to look on the bold.and rude 
Mohammedans as their natural masters: cA^en 
the Brahmin regarded them with awe; his 
demeanour gh^iug expression to the words of 
Goldsmith— 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I ^ee tJie lords of hamaa kind pass by. 

Intent on high de^igus," 

The opposition of the Hindoo to the Mo¬ 
hammedan, religiously and politically, ivas, for , 
the most part^ passive but not the less obsti¬ 
nate, The thorough amalgamation of the 
Hindoo faith with the whole national and in¬ 
dividual life rendered speedy conversion im¬ 
possible, and made it clear that by violence 
alone could any empire over the people of 
Hindostan be obtained and preserA^ed, Thus 
Avas tho spread of Mohaunuedanism in India 
slower and more difficult than anywhere else, 
long after it had made a lodgment ivitbin the 
territory; the lapse of time tending, mean- 
Avhiie, to relax the forces of fanaticism, and 
to turn the warriors of the Prophet from 
apostles into politicians and piunces," ^ ' 

^ Harriet ^tardncmi,. 


The genius of custom often keeps separate 
contiguous people, and even citizens or sub¬ 
jects of the same state who are brought into 
close and constant contact. This avsb the 
case in India throughout the Mohammedan 
period, The Hindoo dAvelling of bamboo, 
AAuth its curved thatched roof, and placed, if 
possible, apart and under trees, contrasted 
with the Mohammedan cottage or house of 
clay, or xmburnt brick, or stone, with its 
terraced roof. The Hindoo swathed himself 
in two scarfs of Avhite cotton or muslin, rubbed 
Ilia skin Avith oil, eat rice, thought his lank 
hair and moustaches a sufficient coat ring for 
his head, Avas conscious of tlie gmee and 
suppleness of bis carriage, and delighted in 
conversation and indolent and friAmlous 
amnsenientj AAffiile yet his cast of character 
Aims quiet and thoughtful. Tlie Moliamiue- 
daii, on the other hand, coATred his liead with 
a turban, and aati'c trousers, tunic, ornaujents, 
andarais; tiled his roof; ate wheaten bread 
(unleavened); sliut up the AAomen of his 
family, and Avas not much of a talker in 
society. The Hindoo village had ahvays a 
bazaar, a market day, and an annual fair; 
one temple and one guest-house, Avhere the 
wayfarer might find shelter. Each hut and 
each mansion had its mat, its earthern pot 
and dishes, its pestle and mortar, and baking 
plate, and its shed for cooking. The hns- 
bandmau prayed and AA'ent forth at dawn with 
his cattle to tlie field; his wife brought him 
his hot dinner at noon, and his evenings were 
spent in smoking and amusement. The 
wmmen meantime had been grinding and 
cooking, AA^ftshing, spinning, and fetching 
AAateiA In the toivns, the tradesmen and 
artizans liATd in brick or stone houses, Avitli 
shops open to the streets. The bazaar loun¬ 
gers—mendicant priests, smoldng soldiers, 
and saucy hulls Avhich lorded it ovei' every¬ 
body—distinguished the tOAvus Avhere the 
Hindoos predominated; and so did the 
festiA'^ala in AAhich the towmspeople took at 
one draught the pleasure which the villagers 
spread oATr all their evenings^ The obser¬ 
vances at death and burial Avere unlike tho^e 
of the conqnering race. The Hindoos burned 
their dead, except those belonging to reli¬ 
gious orders; and tbey seldom or neATr set 
np tombs, except to AA^arriors fallen in battle, 
or AvidoAA's burned Avitb their husbands. 

Leedes aauis at Delhi, widows Avere not 
allowed to sacrifice theiusehTs* In nhuost 
every otliei' case, Hindoo observances were 
caret idly cherished by Akhar, and Moliam- 
medan peculiarities subordinated to them.”* 
In spite of the efibrts of Akbai\ the con¬ 
trast in customs and manners continued, and 
• Briihk Btile in hidia. By Mm Martineflin 
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even where m many respects tlie same habits 
were adopted^ and the same Jubilee festivals 
enjoyed, the spirit and feeling of the two 
peoples remained distinct. Thus was it when 
the eommercial entei^prise of the Portuguese 
led them to the realms of such reputed 
wealth, and when afterwards their rivals, the 
Dutch, entered upon tlie same held of aggran¬ 
dizement and ambition. AVlien the French 
and English measured swords on the phi ins 
and coasts of India they were struck with the 
same contrast; and though under the dis¬ 
solving power of English influence there has 
been more blending of the customs of the two 
races as they stooped together to mightier 
conquerors, yet the broad marks of distinc¬ 
tion remain. The band of England has lifted 
up the debased llindoo in the presence of Ins 
oppressoi'i and has forced the latter aside from 
the path of bis tyranny' but except as both 
may desire the removal of the constraining 
power, they have no identity of feeling, no 
sympathy in religion, no kindred of race, no 
sympathy of nationality. Freed from the 
controlling power of Great Britain, heathen 
and Mohammedan India would break loose 


again, and only mingle as when separate 
torrents meeting, the stronger sweeps the 
weaker onward in its more voluminous cur¬ 
rent, Christianity and inhdelity are mighty 
solvents of all superstitions, and both are now 
at work in India with an activity which in list 
bring to pass ultimate changes which few 
con tempi at e. Before the ae tw o powers, B rah - 
minism and Mohammedanism must together 
perish. The signs of this great transition arc 
two significant for any persons acquainted 
with India to doubt its advent. The final 
struggle in India and everywhere will be 
between the two most potent principles, 
Christianity and Infidelity. That Chris¬ 
tianity will triumph reason and revelation 
assure us ; but, nevertheless, long after the 
fodlies and wickedness of Hindoo mythology 
shall have perished, and the crescent and 
scimitar shall have ceased to be the symbol 
and the instrument of a sanguinary and 
tyrant creed, infidelity and Christianity shall 
wage their warfare within the confines of 
those wide-spread and glorious realms. Faith 
and hope alike teach ns to exclaim, “ Magna 
e$t v&ntas et 2 ^r(^valehi I 


CHAPTEE XLIV. 

TIH: PAKSEES: TBEIR EELATION to It^DIAN HISTOEY. 


The Parsees have filled a part by no means 
unimportant in the history of India, In de- 
scribing the religions of India, the creed and 
devotional practices of the Parsees were 
shown, and in the account given of the pre¬ 
sidency, island, and city of Bombay, more 
particular notice was taken of tlie social 
peculiarities and position of that people, 
Several learned Parsees have demurred to 
those descriptions of their religious opinions 
and observances, but both have been stated 
with unswerving fidelity. It has been ob¬ 
jected, that the Parsee people do not worship 
tlie sun or fire, as is stated in tliis History, but 
only pay them a relative honour, as the 
symbols and representatives of the divine 
nature and presence, Tire talented author 
of The the,w Ifistort/^ Ma?iners, 

CnstomSf and Religion, Mr, Dosabhoy 
Framjee, has, in conversation with the writer 
of these lines, strongly objected to such a re¬ 
presentation of the Parsee religion; but he 
has nevertheless confessed, what his pub¬ 
lished view'3 also sliow, that wiratever may 
be the devotional exercises of the more en¬ 
lightened members of that profession, the 
mass of those who are in communion with it 


pay an idolatrous worship to the sun and to 
fire,—to the former in the great temple of 
nature, and to the latter in the temples 
erected for Parsee devotion. Anxiona to 
])resent truth impartially, and entertaining a 
high respect for the intelligence, enterprise, 
and loyalty of ot;r Parsee fellow subjects in 
India, it is desirable to offer confirmation of 
the picture of the devotees of the sun, drawn 
in a previous chapter, and at the same time 
to show the opinions entertained of that 
people by men eminent for knowledge in the 
history, literature, and political and social 
relations of India. It is the more important 
to do so, because of the growing importance 
of this people. The language of the manager 
of the Bomhag Times is appropriate :— 

“ Of all the races inhabiting India, the 
Parsees are tlie most intelligent and energetic. 
Not trammelled by that cursed system of 
‘caste,’ they are at liberty to trade in and 
inhabit all quarters of the globe, and follow 
whatever profession they think will be con¬ 
ducive to their advancement in life, Tliey 
may justly boast that, npon the first oppor¬ 
tunity the race has possessed for a thousand 
years of rising into eminence, they have 
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proved tl lie ms elves tlie wortliy tlescemlnBts of 
a renowned auee&tiy. 

Although msignificant in point of mim- 
hers, the Parsec community can never he 
absent from the European mind when con* 
templating tlie vast empire of India, The 
Parsec has been flatteringly descrlhed as the 
Saxon of the East* and, imcler the jiegis of the 
just and enlightened rule of England, lias 
entered ^vith success into competition with 
the Saxon of the West in the meed for 
1 1 ononrable cl istinet!ou, 

Tile wealth acquired by the Parsecs, wo 
are proud to say, is rarely misspent. There 
are, of course, as in all communities, some 
wlio wisely hoard np their riches, while 
others squander a^vay large fortunes in luxury 
and debauchery, Avitliont contributing a penny 
tow’ards any charitable fund or object of 
public utility* But it cannot he denied that 
the majority of the Parsees are benevolent 
to a great degree; some e%"en forget that 
charity begins at lionic, and arc liiieral be¬ 
yond tlieir means. The race has inherited 
this spirit of liberality from its ancestors^ 
wiio were conspicuous for their love of 
charity. It is enough to show to a Parsec 
an object deserving of relief or support, and 
his purse is at once opened,” 

Br. Hyde, in Ids w’ork on the ancient rch- 
gion of the Farsees, gives a picture of it witli 
which most eminent writers on the subject 
concur, but which is somevvliat too favourable 
for even the best periods of that religion, and 
wdiich certainly w’ould not apply to the super¬ 
stitious views so generally held hy Parsec 
devotees at present, “ Tlie Persians, from 
the beginning of their existence as a nation, 
always believed in only one and the same 
true and omnipotent God, They believed in 
all the attributes of the Deity believed by ns ; 
and God is called in their own writings, the 
Boer, the Cieator, the Governor, and the 
Preserver of the world. They also believed 
that the Deity w’as eternal (without beginning 
or end) and omnipotent, with a great many 
attributes, wbidi to enumerate partienlarly 
would be tedious. They also believed this 
Deity to be the judge of all men, and that 
there was to come a general resurrection of 
every man, to he judged and accounted ac¬ 
cording to bis merits or demerits. And they 
also believed that God baa prepared for tlie 
blessed a place of liappiness called heaven or 
paradise. And as there w’as a heaven for 
ihe good, there %vaa also a place of torture for 
the wdckecl (as may he proved from their old 
works), where they undergo a pmnshment 
for their faults and misdeeds. They acknow¬ 
ledged that they sinned daily, but proposed 
themselves to he penitent for all the sins 


comm it fed hy them either l>y thought, word, 
or deed/' 

Bean Pndcaux, Sii IVililam Ouaelcy, Haii- 
wuiy, Captain Pope, and many other writers 
of eminence, express theioselVes as strongly 
ill favour of the monotheism aud morality of 
Parseeism, It is, hoivcver, evident that the 
ancient theory of worsliipping the Supreme 
Being as tlie light and life of the world, using 
the sun as his most glorious emhlem, and 
w hen the sun w^as not in view using fire as 
the most appro]sriate representation, has be¬ 
come obsolete, the majority of the worshippers 
adoring the material media rather than the 
Being to wliom they profess to look, or at all 
events associating them idolatrously witli him 
in worship. And not only are the sun and 
tire linked w ith the Creator as objects ofadora* 
tioii, but the air, earth, and nature generally, 
are so adored as to make modern Parseeism 
jmntheistical. Tins is often indirectiy con¬ 
ceded by even the most partial writers, who 
extenuafe these superstitions, and are carried 
away by tlie subtlety and beauty of ancient 
Zoroaetrianism, to admire indiscriminately all 
the usages of modern Parsees. The Indian 
journals are in their business departments 
often ill the bands of Parsees, and an influ¬ 
ence over the press there is thus acquired, 
wdiich has much conduced to the landation of 
sun-worship, which has almost become fashiou- 
able with certain classes of European writers. 
Thus, ill one of the mmihcrs of the Asiatw 
Journal the following passage occurs 1 —*“ The 
observances paid to Are (it is unjust to call 
them w^orship) are only parts of a ritual wliicli 
prescribes a similar respect for, and mention 
ill prayers of, all tlie classes of animated 
nature, and some objects iimnimate* The 
respect paid to fire is more prominent flian 
the other parts of fclie rituak innsmuch as 
that clement is considered the ferrestrhd 
I image of the Supreme Beirig/^ 

Mrs, Posfans, wdiose beautiful work on 
India has been quoted in a former 
cliaptcr, was influenced by such representa¬ 
tions to write in even stronger terms:—" I 
have used tliis title (Are-worshippers) in con¬ 
formity with the popular English notion of 
Parsee \vorsUip; but the term is, I believe, 
quite unfounded. They do not W'orslsip 
either the elements or the heavenly bodies, 
being, in fact, pure Deists, and regarding the 
W'Orks of Gods hand as to be reverenced 
only as proofs of the Divine ]>o\ver/^ 

^Vere these descriptions exact, the prac¬ 
tices of the Parseee would still fall nnder the 
Scripture denunciation of idolatry, which de¬ 
clares that it is iucompatihle w'ifli the pure 
worship of Jehovah for the worshippei' to 
make to himself the likeness of anything that 
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h ill heaven ahove^ the earth bcncatlij or 
the waters nnder the earthy either to worship 
tiiem or bow down to them, God prohibits 
all religions lionour to any creature w'hatso- 
ever. The following passages from friends 
of the Parsees (of whom no writer lias spoken 
more favourably tlmn the author of this His¬ 
tory) show that, however partially regarded, 
the religions customs of the modern Parsees 
are idolatrous, and, when they fall short of 
that degree of error, generally superstitious, 
Forbes* says, These tires (the sacred fires 
of the Parsees) are attended day and night 
by the andtaroos^ or priests, and are never 
permitted to expire, Tiiey are jireserved in 
a large chafing-dish, carefully supjdied with 
fuel, perfumed by a small quantity of sandal¬ 
wood or other aromatics. The vulgar and 
illiterate worship this sacred flame, as also the 
sun, moon, and stars, without regard to the 
invisible Creator; but the learned and judicious 
adore only the Almighty Fountain of Liglit, 
the Author and Disposer of all things, under 
the symbol of fire. Zoroaster and the ancient 
magi, whose memories they revere, and whose 
works they are said to preserve, never taught 
them to consider the sun as anything more 
than a creature of the great Creator of the 
universe : they were to revei^e it as His best 
and fairest image, and for the numberless 
blessings it diffuses on the earth. The sacred 
flame was intended only as a perpetual moni¬ 
tor to preserve their purity, of which this 
element is so expressive a symbol. But super¬ 
stition and fable have, through a lapse of 
ages, corrupted the stream of the religious 
system, which in its source was pure and 
sublime,’' 

Sir John Jlalcolm, in his Uistort/ of Per- 
declares that Zoroaster, the founder of 
the Parsoe religion, taught that God existed 
from all eternity, and was like infinity of time 
and space, There were, he (Zoroaster) 
averred, two prineijdes in the universe—^good 
and evil. Light was the type of good, dark¬ 
ness of the evil spirit \ and God had said 
unto Zoroaster, ® I^ly light is concealed under 
all that shines.' Jlence tlie disciple of that 
prophet, when he prays in a temple, turns 
towards the sacred hre that burns upon its 
altar; and when in the open air, towards the 
eim, as the noblest of all lights, and that by 
which God sheds his divine influences o%^er 
the whole earth, and perpetuates the works 
of his creation, . . . , His religion ineiilcated 
the worship of one immortal and beneficent 
Creator. Wbatever might have been his 
(Z or oastc r's) intention, his in trod nc t io n of 
flame from an earthly substance, as the 
symbol of God, opened a wide door for 
^ Oriefiial Memohs. J 


supers tit ion. Tliere can bo no doubt that 
the devotion intended for the Deity by Zoro¬ 
aster has been given to tiie symbol by many 
of his followers, who have merited by such a 
jiractice the reproacliful name of worshippers 
of flic," 

Blr, Dosabhoy Framjee,* himself a Parsec, 
and the able advocate of his peo[>!e both in 
India and in England, thus defends them 
from the charge of idolatry:—“The charge 
of fire, sun, water, and air v'orship has, how¬ 
ever, been brought against the Parsees ly 
those not sufficientiy acquainted with the 
Zoroastrian faitii to form a just opinion. The 
Parsees themselves repel the charge with 
indignation. Ask a Pari^ce whether he is a 
worshipper of the snn or fire, and ho will 
emphatically answer. No. This declaration 
itself, coming from one whose own religion 
is Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical. God, according 
to Parsee faith, is the essence of glory, refui- 
gence, and liglit; and in this view, a Parsce, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand 
before the fire, or to liirect his face towards 
the sun, as the most proper symbols of the 
Almighty," 

“ All Eastern historians have acknowledged 
that the Persians, from the most early times, 
were no idolaters, but worshipped one God, 
the Creator of the i^ orkl, under the symbol of 
fire, and such is also the present practice 
among their descendants in India." 

Ill this strong denial of idolatrous or super¬ 
stitions practices, Mr, Dosabhoy must be .sup¬ 
posed as wriLing in behalf of the lettered and 
refined of his persuasion, for he has rxva voce 
acknovvledgeci to the author of this History 
that the vulgar have departed from what he 
considers the purity of their fathers in wor¬ 
ship, In his work, already referred to, Mr. 
Dosabhoy makes admissions that seem to go 
farther than tins, and to acknowledge a gene¬ 
ral prevalence of idolatry among the Parsee 
people, however some among them may abhor 
what they would themselves consider the 
worship) of the creature, for, after describing 
the fundamental principles and early rites of 
his religion, he makes the following state¬ 
ments :— 

“ Ifc is unnecessary to defend the morality 
or excellence of such sentiments as these; 
but many causes have operated to place the 
religion of the Parsecs in a false light. A 
persecuted race, destitute of many of its 
sacred books, and coming in contact with 
a people highly jealous of their ovi n religion, 
and to w hom the slightest touch from one of 

* Autlior of T/te Compirxtf/s J^aJ emitni^ted i/s 
FredscessoeSf a work jjubjidled in 31arat!ti and Giijerati, 
highly cam in tended by Colonel Sykes, M.P, 
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another caste 'vras a sonroe of iinpm'Uy, it was 
natural that the Parsees should have con- 
ti acted, as time passed on, many of the prac¬ 
tices of their neighbours- 

The first Parsees in India had of necessity 
to follow certain of the Hindoo practices, in 
order to secure the protection, assistance, and 
good-null of the Hindoo princes, in whose 
country they took refuge. Time rolled on, 
and succeeding generations of Parsees fell into 
the error that these horvowed ]>ractices were 
sanctioned by their own religion, ^ Our 
fore lathers did so/ and, aceordiiig to Asiatic 
ideas, the children thought that their an¬ 
cestors could do no wrong. The study of the 
few religions hooks^yluch they had with them 
was not cultivated, for there were few learned 
men among the body. The result was that 
many of the usages, customs, practices, and 
prejudices of the Hindoos ^veie received and 
acted upon by the Parsees, It is thus that 
we may easily explain how it is that an 
ignorant Pareee, or his wife, at the present 
day, sends an offering of a cocoa-nut to the 
Holi^ or a cup of oil to the Himoomnn^ or 
cakes, sugar^ and flowers to the sea. 

“ The Parsee pimcliayet some twenty-five 
years ago took steps with the view of eradi¬ 
cating aticli cereTUOnxes and practices as had 
crept into their religion since their expatria¬ 
tion from Persia; but they did not succeed 
to the extent of their wishes with the majority 
of the people, lleligious usages which the 
Parsees of India had observed for nearly 
twelve centuries could not he easily eradi¬ 
cated. 

What the punchayct failed to do by 
compulsory measures is now sought to be 
done by an appeal to the sense of the people. 
An asaociation composed of many influential 
and wealthy Parsees, and a ntiinber of young 
and educated Ineu of the race, was formed in 
the year 18o2, under the title of the Rali- 
numai Ma^diama^ or Religions Reform As¬ 
sociation, which has for its object the regene¬ 
ration of the social condition of the Parsees, 
and the restoration of the Zoroastrian reli¬ 
gion to its pristine purity. 

In the face of considerable opposition 
from the ignorant classes of the community, 
this association has done miicli good, and 
wrought considerable changeB in the social 
condition of the Parsees. Essays, composed 
in language eloquent and impressive, showdng 
the disadvantages resulting from adhering to 
practices and usages which really do not 
belong to the religion, are read in public 
meetings before a crowd of eager listeners. 
Pamphlets by thousands have been circulated 
among the people; and judging from present 
appearances^ the efforts of this body seem to 


BRITISH EMPIRE [Chap, XLIV. 

have had a beneficial influence on the minds 
of the peo|>le. 

*'*Tlie committee of the Sir Jamsetjee Jee- 
joebhoy Translation Fund lately contributed 
its quota to this mneli-desired object An 
essay on the ‘ Origin and History of the 
Zend^Avasta, with an account of the investi¬ 
gations of European authors regarding the 
Zend books, with suggestions for eiihaueiiig 
religious education among the Parsees, and 
particularly among the priests,^ was invited, 
and a priiae of five hundred rupees, or fifty 
pour da, offered to the successful competitor.'* 

The condition of the Pa race priesthood 
demands improvement \ very few of them un- 
derstaud tlieir liturgical works, although able 
to recite, parrot-like, all the chapters requiring 
to be repeated on occasions of religious cere¬ 
monies, for which services fliey receive the 
regnlafed fees, and from them mainly they 
derive a subsistence. Tlie priesthood is an 
hereditary profession among the Parsees, 
Tile priest does not acquire a position from 
fiacerdotal fitness or superior learning. 
Strictly speaking, he cannot be called a 
spiritual guide. The son of a priest is also a 
priest, unless he chooses to follow’ another 
profession, which is not prohibited to him. 
But a layman cannot be a priest. “ The 
Pamce, religion does not, however, sanction 
this hereditary office; which is, indeed, con¬ 
trary to the ancient law. The custom is 
merely derived from usage. Ignorant and 
unlearned as these ptriesls are, they do not 
and cannot command the respect of the laity. 
The latter are more enlightened and educated 
than the former, and hence the position of the 
BO-called spiritual guides has fallen into con¬ 
tempt. The consequence is that some of the 
priests have of late years given up a pro¬ 
fession which has ceased to be hoiionrablo, 
and have betaken themselves to UBeful and 
industrious occnpations, whilst a few have be¬ 
come contractors for constructing railroads 
ill the Bombay Presidency. It is, however, 
very gratifying to notice an attempt that is 
noxv being xnade to impart a healthy stimulus 
to the priesthood for the study of their re¬ 
ligious books. In memory of the late 
lamented high priest of the Kudmi sect of 
the Parsees, an institution, styled the ^ Mnha 
FirosjMiidrissa/ has been established, under tho 
superintendence of competent teachers. Here 
the study of Zend, Pehhn, and Persian, is 
cultivated, and many of the eons of the pre¬ 
sent ignorant priests, it is confidently hoped, 
wull occupy a higher poeitiou in the society 
of their coiiutiwmen than their parents now 
enjoy," 

That a great reformation is going on from 
within among the professors of Zoroastrianism 
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h plenaiugly evident, not only to enlightened 
Parseea bnt to Europeans ; still it ought not to 
be denied by either that Buperetition and 
idolatry prevail among the people, and the 
priests are the abettors of these things, and set 
an example calculated to encourage them. 

The origin of thia religion, and of the 
people ^vho avow it, is well hnown to have 
been in Persia. Tbe ancient creed of the 
Persians, like that of all other nations, was 
pure; it was that of the patriarchs recorded 
in the Old Testament Gradually idolatiy 
crept in ; men, wise in their own conceit, 
strayed from the counsels of the All-wise, and 
adored what they conceived to be his like¬ 
ness. The film, moon, stars, and terrestrial 
elements, received from them a relative wor¬ 
ship, as media through which the Jehovah 
revealed his glory. This was the early de¬ 
parture from truth among the aneieut settiere 
in Hi lid os tan, who probably carried it with 
them from Persia, or countries furtlier west. 
In Persia the usual progress of error took 
place—the epiritiial worship of the only one 
God was gradually lost in the material re¬ 
verence paid to the more striking phenomena 
of nature; and the sun, the most glorious of 
them all, and fire, by whicli tlie bur itself was 
represented, became the objects of adoration. 
It would appear from the earliest historical 
evidence extant, that when. Zoroaster ap¬ 
peared as a prophet in Persia, he was siu' 
cerely bent upon a great work of reformation. 
He desired to call back the people from the 
grosser forms of idolatry to a pure theism, 
but found such difficulty in his work that he 
yielded to expediency, making the chief ob¬ 
jects of nature media of approaching the 
Divinity, and the luminary of day, by which 
the world was blessed with light and heat, the 
grand medium of devotion. It is evident 
that in the form his system ultimately took, 
and from the writings and traditions handed 
down by Zoroastnane from ancient times, 
he was much influenced by his notions of 
philosophy in his system of theology. He 
believed in the independent existence of a 
good principle and an evil principle eternally 
at w'ar with one another, the good being 
destined ultimately to prevail by its own in¬ 
herent and superior power, Light and dark¬ 
ness were made by him the enihlems of these 
principles, and ultimately were regarded by 
the great majority of his followers as per¬ 
sonalities. Zoroaster bore, in several re¬ 
spects, a resemblance to Mohammed in his 
personal character. Like the Arabian, he 
was sincere and earnest in his desire to sweep 
away the corniptiona that prevailed, and 
especially the gross idolatry into which all, but 
especially the vulgar, had lalleii. LOce the 


Arabian also, he allowed expediency to pre¬ 
vail where principle Bhould have been his 
only guide. He did not rely upon the force 
of truth, and the conviction of duty on Ins 
own part in respect to it, any more than the 
reformer of Arabia ; hut, anxious to enlist in¬ 
struments of power and the prejudices of the 
vulgar in the accomplishment of what ap¬ 
peared to them to he a good purpose, they 
espoused principles, made pretensions, and 
employed agencies, incompatible with the 
grand objects they had originally in view— 
the love of mankind and the glory of the 
Supreme, It can scarcely be doubted by any 
one wlio studies the character and history of 
Mohammed, that he was at first a sincere re¬ 
former, that ho put forth pi^etensions to divine 
authority under the influence of fanaticism 
and delusion, and that he ultimately became 
an impostor, feigning wlmt he did not feel, 
professing what he did not believe, and im¬ 
posing upon the credulity of his age. The 
course of Zoroaster was similar : he laid, claim 
to a divine commission, ivluch he might have 
supposed committed to him for a great pur¬ 
pose, but he eventually did not scruple to 
affirm what he knew to be false as to a divine 
inspiration. Even to the last Mohammed 
was as much deceived as a deceiver; a love of 
truth, and the practice of imposture, were 
strangely bleuded in the man, in a manner 
and to a degree which it is difficult to believe, 
and which probably no man could have sup¬ 
posed possible, if so many instances of the 
like had not been authenticated. Zoroaster 
was one of these, and one of the most silking. 
He believed and lied like the prophet of 
Mecca ; he deceived and ivas self-deluded; lie 
clesii'ed to propagate truths, and hesitated not 
to resort to fiction and falsehood for their 
propagation and support. The scrijiturc 
philosophy of the natural character of fallen 
man can alone account for these paradoxes— 
The heart ia deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked : who can know it ? 

Zoroaster succeeded in filling Pereia ivitli 
his doctrines, from whence they spread to 
surrounding countries; ami at this day, while 
his disciples in Persia are few, feeble, and 
persecuted, in British India they are in¬ 
creasing in numbers, intelligence, wealth, and 
influence, and are by far the most enlightened 
of its native population. Tbe student of an¬ 
ti fpiity is aware that varioua persons went by 
the name of Zoroaster in di lie rent ages and 
nations, and hence the opinion that the name 
was originally assumed as expressive of a 
principle. Chaldea, Bactria, PamphyJia, Ar¬ 
menia, as well as Persia, are each said to 
have had enjinent persons bearing this name. 
In a very learned and remarkable woric, 
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written Ry an Indian Parsec, Nni'C^jec Fiir- 
donnjee, translator and interpreter in lier 
majesty's supreme Court of Bombay, there is 
I'urnisbed the most e?^tensive and complete 
evuleiice extant on this snl>Jeet.* lie proves 
th at Z oroa s te r pro n i u Igated h i s ph il o sop] i y a n d 
religion in Persia, in tbe sixth century before 
Olirlst, during tbe reign of Darius iiystaspes* 
This opinion hail been pronounced by many 
authors y of eminence in Europe* lie was 
born at the city of Rai, his father, named 
Forosluip, being a philosopher; his mother, 
Doghdo, beinga person of singular excellence, 
'bhe fables related of tbe parents of Zoroaster 
in Pelilvi works, in which be ia termed Zur- 
toabt, Zerdusht, and ZeratusUt, and which are 
also related of the great lawgiver himself* are 
as mmieroiis and absurd as those which the 
followers of ^loliammed believe concerning 
liim and his family. The Parsees themselves 
are not agreed as to the precise date of tbe 
birth of their prophet, but believe in many 
miraculous stories of liis early life. Tiie 
governors of tbe province in which lie was 
bom, hearing that his birtli was predicted by 
an angel, eongbt to destroy him, but were 
baffled by “the good principle/' in ways as 
\\onderi‘ul as tliey were various. This story 
is evidently foniided upon either the histor}^ 
of the persecution of tlie infant Christ by 
Herod, or the Old Testament prophecy con¬ 
cerning that event. According to the Pelilvi * 
books (written at different times by the dis¬ 
ciples of Zoroaster), he remained in his native 
town until he was thirty years of age, when he 
proceeded to the capital, and ten years after¬ 
wards he sought the presence of the king, 
Darius Hystaspes, or Gnshtasp, as he is called 
in those writings, This, according to the 
chronology of the Pehlri works, was tiie 
thirtieth year of the monarch's reign, and the 
fortieth of the life of Ztirtosbb On that oc¬ 
casion the propliet bore with ]iim to tlie foot 
of the throne fJic “ AderBoorseen Meher/’ or 
sacred fire, and a C3"press tree. TJie 
monarch having demanded his iiamo and 
purpose, the so-called prophet replied:— 
“The Almightj^ God has sent me to you, and 
has appointed me a prophet to guide you in 
the path of truth, virtue, and piet}'. Learn 
the rites and doctrines of the religion of 
excellence, for without religion there cannot 
be any worth in a king. When the mighty 
monarch heard him speak of the excclleiu re¬ 
ligion, he accepted from him the excellent 
rites and doctrines,’* 

Such is tlie account given of the first inter- 

* See m\ Dkcussioii ojt the Era 

of Zartosht or Zoroaster. 

t Sir Williym Oaselej, Hytle, Aaqaetil, Khiker, 
Herder, Gon es, Van Haamiir 


view between tbe lU’ince and tbe assumed 
pro]!het, by Perdousi, the poet* esteemed as 
the Homer of the Persians. Tbe king, his 
prime-miidster, and some of the magi or sages 
o f tl 1 e k i ngdo m i i n in ed i a te 1 y cm h race d Zero as - 
trial!ism, notwithstanding much opposition 
from tlie gayer circles of courtiers. The 
' prime-minister niu! chief counscHor of stale 
became missionaries of the new faith, and 
travelling through Persia, backed by the 
king’s authority, succeeded ia winning tljo 
whole nation to their views. Efforts were 
made by the king and his eliief ministers to 
extend to other eoimtries a knowledge of 
this persuasion, and uutli success. According 
to ancient Persian authorities, Zoroaster pro¬ 
duced sacred books called Tliese 

were written in the Zend Inngungc, the an¬ 
tiquity of which the Parsecs maintain to be 
very great, so that it was an obsolete language 
ill the reign of Darina ITj'staspe.s. Philolo¬ 
gists differ as to tliis ciaim to so great an an- 
tifpdty, some maintaining that tbe Zend is 
derived from the Sanscrit, otliers ascribing to 
it an age as remote as that alleged by the 
Parsecs. Mr. Framjee says that the language 
in wlilcli the Parsec scriptures are written* 
first originated in the province of Bactria. 
The Sanscrit, he maintains, “ was first spoken 
in the country situated to the south of Bac- 
tria, or in the region bordering the north of 
Affghanistan, iu tlie vicinity of the range of 
mountains known as the Hindoo Koosli, any 
similarity of these languages is accounted for 
b}^ the proximity of the countries in which 
they originated, but it has never been satis¬ 
factorily proved that tbe Zend has been 
derived fi'om the Siuiserit. 

Tlie celebrated Professor Bopp is of opinion 
that the Zend is a much more iinproved lan¬ 
guage than tbe Sanscrit, and is as old as the 
language of the Veds, u'Jiich wa.s comjjoseil 
three or four tliousand years ago. This 
learned author, who has compiled a compara¬ 
tive grammar of several European and Asiatic 
classical languages on tbe basis of the Zend, 
says, “that the Zend displays that independ¬ 
ence of the Sanscrit which iiask claims for it 
perhaps iu too high a degree f and adds that 
“we are unwilling to receive the Zend as a 
mere dialect ot the Banscrit, and to which we 
are compelled to ascribe an independent ex¬ 
istence, resembling that of the Latin as com¬ 
pared with the G reek, or the old Northern with 
the Gothic* It in many respects reaches be¬ 
yond, and is an improvement on the Sanscrit/' 
The books alleged by the Parsees to liave 
been produced by tlieir prophet were twentj'- 
011 e ill number; these are comprised under 
tlie general designation of Avasfa, iilost of 
these books are lost; their destruction is 
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iUtriEiiitud tu hivatkn'.’^, AliixanJer the Great, 
who, in Ilia Persian conquests, is said by the 
Parsees to have been animated by an idola¬ 
trous hatred to their purer faith as ]irofessed 
and practised liy their lathers^ destroyed sucU 
as he could find ; and the Arab Mohamme¬ 
dans, still more deadly foes to the faith of 
Iran, prosecuted a more comjdele search, 
and accomplished a more extensive destruc¬ 
tion. Only a few of the sacred books sur¬ 
vived. Tiiey are thus described, and their 
claims to antiquity thus asserted,by Mr. Boss- 
bhoy ■— 

They are the Vandidad, Yapua, or 
Izaahne, and Vispard. These three together 
are designated Vaudidad Sade, Ognm 
Becha, Khurdali-Avnsta, and the Yeslits, 
and fragments of Vistasp Noosh, lladokht 
Nooak, and Bamdad Noosk, are also to be 
fouiRl. The first, fourth, seventh, eiglith, and 
ninth ofTliese works are mostly filled with 
prescriptions for religious ceremonies and in¬ 
structions for the practice of the Zoroastrian 
religion. They also contain injunctions for 
the adoration of the Almiglity, and abound 
with moral precepts. The Izashnd, Visi^arcl* , 
Xhurdah-Avasta, and the Yeshts, are book.s, 
of prayers. 

It may be mentioned here that the oldest 
manuscript copies now existing of the Vaii- 
didad and Izashuu were deposited in tlic 
1 loyal Library at Copenhagen by Professor 
Erasmus Kask, who, in the 3 'car 1820, visited 
Jiombay, and passed through Persia, The 
copy of the first-named work bears date the 
twenty-fourth day of the fourth month of the 
year of Xciidezard (G92—C e, vV.p, 132B). 
The latter work is dated ten months latmv 
“In Indi 4 a the oldest manuscript copy of 
the Vandidad is to be found in the library of 
Llie late Mulhi Feroze, High Priest of the 
Kndnii sect of the Parsces, Manuscript 
t.^opies of these works are also deposited in 
the Imperial Library, Ihins; in the University 
Library, Oxford; and in the British, as well 
the East India Conqiany’s, Museum, London. 
Professor K. Westergard, of Copenhagen, 
published an edition of the Vandidad Sade, 
in the Zend character, in the year lSd4, 
Professor Spiegel lias also published the 
A vast a in the original Zend text, together 
with the original Pehlvi translation, and is 
said to be preparing an English version of 
the same for tlie press. 

While enumerating the liturgical works 
of the Pai^sees now extant, it may be men¬ 
tioned that it has been asserted Picliard- 
BOn, Kennedy, Jones, and some other Euro¬ 
pean authors, but without any satisfactory 
proof, that the Zend books of the Parsecs 
u^ere fabricated by the Parsec priests upon 


tliuir arrival iu India in the ssvotith century. 
Other orientalists are of ojnnion that they 
mast have been written after the days of 
Ardesliir Babekan, who restored the religion 
of Zoroaster in the third century. The former 
hypothesis is utterly gratuitous. It is alto¬ 
gether iuqu'obable and beyond belief that a 
persecuted race of men, driven from their 
native country, and suftering vicissitudes of 
no ordinary kind,—refugee.?, indeed, flying 
for llicir lives,—could liave compiled sucli 
elaborate works as tlie Vandidad, Vispard, 
and IzashnL\ 

“ On this point we have the opinion of a 
learned German author, Adelung, in his 
Mithridates, says, ^Li the Zend some writings 
still exist which have been made known by 
Anquetil du Perron : and these, when the 
grounds on wldeh their antiquity are main¬ 
tained are duly considered, will be found to 
be tlie oldest w'orks extant except those of 
the Hebrews and the poems of Homer.’ 
Professor lEask Las also maintained that the 
Zend was a living language, and the spoken 
language of Media, and that the Yandidad, ^ 
as it exists, was written he fore the time ot 
Alexander the Great, 

“Hr, Bird, iu his discourse on oriental 
literature, read at tiie anniversary ineeting 
of the Bombay brancli of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, in the year ISIL declares that 
^Professor Bask supposes, with groat pro¬ 
bability, that it was the popular language id 
least of a great part of Iran, and not merely a 
sacred dialect introduced for religious pur¬ 
poses.' Professor Ileeren declares that ‘ few 
remains of antiquity ha%^e nudergonc such 
attentive examination ns the books of the 
Zend-Avasta. This criticism has, however, 
turned out to their advantage; the genuine¬ 
ness of tlie principal compositions of the 
ancient Persians has been demonstrated,''' 

The early Mohammedan writers also testify 
to the oxisteiicc of the Zend-Avasta, 

The Parsecs regard these writings as most 
sacred, and profess to regulate tJieir lives by 
the lessons of purity they inculcate. 

There appears to have been an ancient 
hostility of a religious nature between the 
ancient Persians and Greeks, the former 
hating the idolatry of the latter, while the 
Greeks regarded their antagonists as scep¬ 
tical and })rofane. The classic writings of 
tlie Greeks throw Httlc light on this subject; 
but some Persian autlioi ities ascribe the great 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes to the Imtred 
with w-liich that monarch was inspired to 
idolatry. When Alexander subverted the 
Persian, monarchy, Zoroastrianism began to 
decline, and continued to do so for a period 
of five and a Jialf centuries, when a reformer 
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aroge, to wTiom tlie Paraees give tlie glory of 
having restored the ancient faith. Thia social 
regeuerator was Avdeahir Babekan, wlio&e 
work of revival began a*d. 226. This zealous 
religionist was monarcli at that date. He 
collected the books written in the ancient 
Zend language, and liad them translated into 
Pehlvi, the language then spoken throughout 
i^ersia. Fire-temples were erected by him, 
and the ancient glory of Zoroastrianism re¬ 
stored. The results of this great moral and 
ecclesiastical change lasted for four hundred 
and sixteen years, and was then extinguished 
by the Arabs a.d. 641. At that period the 
Arabs swept over the land of Persia, as the 
locusts over the fields and forests, destroying 
all that was verdant and fair. The Caliph 
Omar decided the destiny of the Persian 
monarchy and religion together at the battle 
of Kabravand, fought at the village of that 
name, about fifty miles from tlie ancient city 
of Ecbatana. The forces arrayed in the con¬ 
flict, wdiicli was sanguinary and fierce, do not 
correspond with tlie results. The Persian 
army, although usually computed at a higher 
number by Western writers, according to 
Parsee relation, numbered but fifteen thou¬ 
sand properly disciplined troops, and the 
Arab liorseinen by whom tliey were over- 
Ihrown were still fewer in number. Tiie over¬ 
throw of the Persian army ■was complete, and 
the monardiy fell as it fied. Yesdezird, the 
forty-fiftli king of the race of Kaimur, became 
a fugitive, wandering about in the meanest 
disguises over the realms he had ruled ; he 
lingered ten years, pursued with implacable 
Iiatred by Ida conquerors, and was at last 
betrayed and basely slain by one to whom the 
secret of his rank was confided. This perfidy 
was perpetrated Am. Gfil. The dynasty of 
the Bussarian kings of Persia perished with 
the life of Yezdezird. The work of Cjtus 
the Great—the of the Persians-— 

was thus destroyed. The great empire his 
genius founded vanished before the .scimitar 
and lance of the Arab. The name of Moham¬ 
med trimnplied over that of Zoroaster, and 
tlie ancient glory of Persia disappeared for 
ever. 

The Parsees delight to represent their reli¬ 
gion as shiidng in the light of purity at the 
period of its overthrow, and the people of 
Persia as intelligent, prosperous, and Imppy 
beyond all nations at the juncture when the 
hoofs of the Arab horsemen trod out the 
sacred torches of religion and liberty. These 
representations are, however, partial, for there 
is evidence sufficient in the history of the 
early Oiristian Church to show liow super¬ 
stitious and idolatrous the first oriental mis¬ 
sionaries found the land of the Parsees. Jew 


and Gentile had often groaned under the per¬ 
secutions of a proudly dominant and essen¬ 
tially idolatrous system ■ and the Arabs, if 
they liad no images to provoke their icono¬ 
clastic propensitiesj beheld in the Persians, 
worshT]7pcr3 of nature in a manner as hatelul 
to the monotheistic conquerors. To the Mo¬ 
hammedans the fire-temples were the symbols 
and sanctuaries of an abominable idolatry, 
and they therefore razed or desecrated them, 

, The Parsees complain of the iutolerance 
of these early ravagersj but while it can¬ 
not be denied that the present Parsees of 
India are enlightened in the doctrines of reli¬ 
gions liberty^ their forefathers in Persia were 
not Btrangers to intolerance in their own 
policy and practice. The bigotry of the 
conquerors was, hou^ever, savage; they be¬ 
lieved themselves divinely commissToncd, as 
undoubtedly they were providerflaily raised 
up, to punish idolaters, and they spared 
neither the idols nor their worshippers. It is 
not to be wondered at if tlie altars of the snii 
met witli no more respect than those of Yishnu, 
ami the temples of fire-worship were in Mo¬ 
hammedan esteem as obnoxious to destruction 
as those of Bralmiinical worship were at a later 
period. The Mohammedans were not nice in 
their casuistry as to degrees of idolatry; the 
sun, the elements, a hideous representation of 
liiudoo mythology, Greek painting or Latin 
sculpture in honour of Christian saints, all 
fared alike before those who held that all 
idols aud the makers of them ought to perisli 
togetlier, for the honour of God, and in flic 
name of Mohammed, liis prophet The sol¬ 
diers of the caliphate of Bagdad were among 
the truest to their mission in this respect that 
ever went forth for the glory of their faith. 
They overran every province of Persia, and 
gave the Ghebers no rest until they accepted 
the Arab creed, or w-ere made martyrs by the 
Arab sword. Many of the Persians perished, 
but generally tliey preferred recantation to 
martyrdom. One bimdred thousand daily 
reDomiced tlieir religion, which ought not to 
excite surprise; for if they were sincere in 
the monotheistic creed %yhich modern Parseea 
are eo anxious to ascribe to them, they would 
find it in hloli amine danism more simply 
aud rationally than in their own professed 
monotheism blit virtual pantlioism. It re¬ 
quired a shorter time than ever before or 
since sufficed to change the faith of a nation, 
to overthrow that of Zoroastrianism in Persia. 
In a few years after the conquest the pro¬ 
fessors of the ancient faith were a despised 
and persecuted remnant, imignificaut in num¬ 
bers, and such they have continued to this 
day. Eastern writers have described the 
moral results of the change according to their 
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eyiapatliies with the creeds of the victors or the 
vanquished, and European writers have given 
little attention to that snbjecL Weighing the 
evidence impartially, the ancient Persian pro¬ 
fessors of the religion of Zoroaster were more 
moral than the present Pei'sians, many of 
whom are nominally Mohauimedans, but ac¬ 
tually atheists. It is certain that since the 
power of Islam prevailed Persia has retro¬ 
graded both socialiy and in her relation to 
other nations- She wore once the glory and 
splendmir of empire^ and nations bowed the 
neck to her yoke ; now none so poor as to do 
her homage. 

During the first flery career of the lloham- 
medau conquerors, many of the Persians fled 
to the mountains of Khorassam Here for a 
century they found freedom to adore God in 
the elements, in a fitting theatre for their 
peculiar worship. But at last the avenging 
sword of the Mohammedan sought their blood 
even in the defiles and ravines of that rocky 
and precipitous re a Ini. TJie Persian settle¬ 
ments were dispersed after a feeble resistance, 
and the fugitives sought various eanc- 
tiiarics of liberty and peace. A considerable 
number found a retreat in the Island of 
Ormus:, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
Even to this island retirement they w ere pur¬ 
sued ; the ships and scimitars of the Arabs 
soon appeared, and the persecuted waiulerei s 
became fugitives once more. They resolved 
to seek an asylum beyond the reach of their 
conquerors, and considered India as a likely 
country to ahbrd. it* The emigration of this 
little company has a better aiitbenticated 
history than that of other sections of those 
who became exiles for their religion and free¬ 
dom, but the records preserved of any of the 
bands of fugitives are imperfect* Learned 
Persians had found honoured residence in 
India, as eminent Hindoos had in Persia 
from very I’Cmote ages; for, as has been proved 
iu other chapters of this history, the inter¬ 
course between the two countries had been 
very great from the remotest antiquity. It 
would appear from recent investigations that 
from the very beginning of the Arab incur¬ 
sions, various bodies of Persians sought 
refuge in Rindostan. The traditions and 
stories of the exiles of Onnn;5, and their 
various wanderings before they foimcl a final 
settlement, are very iiumeroii&, and often con¬ 
tradictory, as they exist among the Parsecs of 
India, A learned Parsee, named Behram, 
who lived at Kowsari, a town near Surat, at 
tlie closeof the sixteenth century, wrote n w^ork 
entitled Kissah-i-^ar^an^ wdneh professed to 
be a CO nip i la ti on of the traditions %vhieh 
existed iu Western India at that period, re¬ 
specting the immigrants from Ormiiii and 


other phices in Persia. The first place at 
which any body of the refugees sought a 
home, w^as, according to Beiiram, Diu or 
Diew, a small island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
to the southwest of the peninsula of Katty war. 
This Avas a a- ery appropriate place for their 
purpose, Briggs, in his work entitled Cities of 
as quoted by Mr. Frainjee, thus 
dcseribes it:—Diu or Diew was one of the 
earliest seats of the Portuguese poAA'er in 
India, It Avas regarded by Albuquerque as 
an excellent port for a settlement, one that 
would secure, from its advantages, both 
marine and terrine, the permanency of the 
country's iiiflncuce in Hindostan, After 
several fruitless efforts, the infamous Nngna 
d'Aeuiiha succeeded, in 158A in obtaining 
possession of Diew, and within a very short 
time rendered it almost impregnable to the 
assaults of the native powers. , , , History 
asserts that the trade of Surat aa as destroyed 
to encourage commerce atDieTv; and Osorio 
makes mention of the splendour of its build¬ 
ings and the greatness of its maritime powers. 
Upon Surat recovering itself, Dieiv declined, 
and is now said to be a vast pile of dilapida¬ 
tion,’* 

At this jjlace the fugitives clisemharked, 
and fotmd a shelter for nineteen years. The 
reason of their departure at that period, as 
given by Behiam, ia a most strange one 
“ An aged da^toov (high priest), reading the 
tablets of the stars, made an augury that it 
behoved them to depart from that place and 
seek out another abode ; all rejoiced at hig 
words, and sailed swiftly for Gujerat.'’ In¬ 
credible as it might seem tlint a people, w-ho 
for so long had found an undisturbed shelter, 
should on no better grounds forsake it, 
a knowledge of the superstitions of the 
Parsecs, both of antiquity and of the present 
day, renders it explicable. The old Persians 
were famous augurs, soothsayers, and astrolo¬ 
gers : their wise meiq or magi, were held to 
be eminent as sages in proportion to their 
knowledge of ethics and tlie heavenly bodies. 
Astronomy was studied, but the heavens Avere 
chiefly contemplated hn' astrological juirjioses* 
The present race of Parsees, both in Persia 
and India, are influenced by similar delusions, 
and ill their sacred seiwices, and social cere¬ 
monies, astrology performs an important part* 
The exiled inhabitants of Diew departed, 
encountering tierce storms in their course. 
During their perils almost all hope was aban¬ 
doned, and the Parsee interest Ai^as in im- 
inineut danger of being extinguished, A 
prayer was offered by the storm-tossed exiles, 
composed on the spot by their dastoor, which 
exhibits them iu a more laA^oumble light than 
the astrological auguries w'hidi sent them on 
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tlie exjmiiitioiL As tlio si natures ujwil tlie 
liigli |!retf 2 ijeiuns of Farsoea to puvity of croetl 
and practice ui the foregoing pages may be 
legavUetl as somewhaL stern, it will be con- 
bidered by tlie reader as impartial and just to 
give this prayer, whick is, moreover, iii itself^ 
cidculated deeply to interest tlioae who trace 
the providence of God in Indian history, not 
in one race, or creed, or power, but in every 
eieiuent of the great social mass ever ii]>' 
Leaving in the peninsula, like the ocean that 
surges against its coasts, '' 0 wise God, come 
to our assistance in tins jeopardy; and we 
pray to Thee to deliver us from the impend¬ 
ing danger. 0 glorious God, we Lcseech 
Tliee to gladden our hearts by removing those 
dihkulties with wliicL we are now siinomidetL 
On Tliy goodness, O liOrd, we fully depend, 
and hope that the storm whicli lias overtaken 
us will soon he over iLrougii TJiy Divine 
Grace, As long as we have ho]>cs of Thy 
aid, 0 God, we tremble not at this calamity* 
AVc have implicit faith in Thee, as the hearer 
of those wlio cry to Time, Deliver ns, there¬ 
fore, O jMerciful Providence, from this tioiibJe, 
and lead us to the right path, that we may 
escape from tins sea to the shores of India, 
and we promise, U Lord, to kindle on high 
the llame sacred to Thee in grateful remem- 
hrance ol Thy kindness and protection/' 
Tlie slorm abate<l, and the little fleet was 
wafted in security to Satijan, about twenty 
miles south of Damaim, at which jdace they 
disembarked* This is helicved to have 
occurred 717, The territory of tSanjan 
was tlien go^T^ned by a prince named 
Jjuhio liana, a man of reputed wisdom and 
liberality* A bigb priest was sent, with the 
usual oriental gifts wlien it is necessary to 
conciliate jmwer and bespeak favour Viom 
princes. TJie prie.?t seems to have liad some 
diplomatic quaiities, and gained a ready and , 
iiujpartial audience* According to the Parsce 
Iraditionsj the prince was somewiiat awed by | 
the martial bearing of the immigrants; whioli, 
judging of the easy conrpiest made hy the 
Arabs, need not have ennsed Idm any appre¬ 
hensions* Fearing that the strangers might 
ultimately, and perhaps speedily, constitute 
an wi 2 )ertiim m nn^erio, or haply overthrow 
his throne, he demanded clear and specific 
statements uf the affairs, objects, and liistory 
of those who sought so abruptly to become 
citizens of his dominion* Tim Parsees, well 
aware of the faith and customs of the Hin¬ 
doos, and masters of the language of that part 
of India, were at no loss to provide a reply 
likely to interest the governor or ruler whose 
protection they sought. He was convinced 
of their merits, and his own obligations of 
hospitality* He required an explicit state¬ 


ment of their religious O]unions. Tljis the 
dastoors, or |>ricsts, ]>rofesscd to provide ; hut 
as our Farsee fellow-suhjccls in India are 
never deficient in Jhies£c, so it appears tliat 
their forefathers were not dcticient in this 
quality, for an abstract of Parsee faith was 
gii^en more cunning than correct. The ob¬ 
ject was not to offend their expected bene¬ 
factor by too startling anc.r^pose of a creed so 
much at variance ivith their own ; and to 
effect this object they affected a coincidence 
of opinion and custom which was not real. 
It is not unlikely, however, that some cott- 
formity to Hindoo pnactice and opinion liad 
been conceded or acquired at Diu, and so 
far the representations made by the daatoors 
may have been more honest than otherwise 
t hey would ajipear. j\Iodern Parsecs deny the 
validity of the doctrines and jiractices con¬ 
tained ill the fScMokes, put forward by their 
forefathers on this occasion as an of 

Zoroastrianism, ami maintain that their ances¬ 
tors yielded to a great temptation to secure a 
footing in the land of hope* The following 
schhkest or distiches, wei'c put forth, how¬ 
ever, as a full cxiiositioii to the Hindoo 
prince, of the religion of his visitois 

1. ^^c iivc vorshippeirs of llormiiKcQ (tlit Eupteme), 
ami of the sun, and the four elements* 

2, Wo observe silence while bLilhinjr, praying, inaliing 
oilcfiiiga ta liiej and eating. 

3* \Ye use incense, perfumes, and flowers, in utir ivli- 
gioiis eereniouies* 

-L Wo are worshippers of Ihe eow. 

5. Wo wear the snered gai'nicnt, the or shirt, 

the or ciuetnrc, tor the loins, and the eup of two 
folds* 

G, We rejoice in soiil^s and instruiuenta of music, on 
the occasion of our tnorriages* 

7. We ornament and perfume our wives* 

H. We are enjoined to be liberal in om' charities, and 
especially hi ercavaiing iouks and wells, 

9. ^Ve are enjoined to extend om' synipatiiies ton'ards 
males as iveJ] as lemalcs* 

10, practise ablntfous whh y/w;w;/6w, one of the 
products of the cow* 

12. We wear fho sacred girdle wJitui praying aud 
eating. 

12* IVc feed the sacred flyiue with incense. 

13* We practice dev olion five tiuiea a day. 

14. AVc are careful observers of conjugal fidelUy and 
purity. 

15. We perform nnnusil religious ecrcmoiiics on behalf 
of our auecAtora. 

IG. Wc place great resir alula upon our women after 
their confiuemeuls, 

Jadao Eana was well pdeased wiih this form 
of faith, and gave the petitioners authority to 
reside in the city on certain conditions* Tliesc 
were, that they should adopt tlic language of 
the country, giving up the use of their own ; 
that they should dress their women in the 
Hindoo fafthion, perform their Tuarrlage cere¬ 
monies by night, like tlie Hindoos, and wear 
no armour* The Parsecs reluctantly con- 
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aeuted to these terms, ^vhicli were orily ac¬ 
cepted as a sad alternative to being sent ibrtli 
again vagrants upon the deep. They were 
permitted to select a tract ot waste land in 
the neighbourhood of Sanjan. 

The industry and pei’severance of the 
Parsees—which qualities then, as now, cha- 
racterissed the race^—turned the desert into a 
garden ; and they performed the vow to God 
made by tliem on board sbip, to kindle on 
liigh the dame sacred to himd' They erected 
a grand hre teinpde, to whicli purpose the 
rajali munificently contributed. The struc¬ 
ture was completed, according to the chrono¬ 
logy of Parsee tradition, a.d. 721. 

The colony increased, and sent ofif oiit- 
shoots to Surat, Nosvsari, Broach, Yariao, 
Ukleser, and Cambay. TJieir brethren in 
rersia^ who survived under tendblc pei^secu- 
tion or concealed tlieir faith, found their way 
ill small companies to most or all of tliese 
]jlaces. For a period of five hundred years 
hut few incidents occurred in the liistory of 
the Parsecs in India; nevertheless, their in¬ 
fluence increased, and they lived in hariuony 
with the people of the land. Their einploy- 
ments were chiefly agricultural, and they 
avoided all meddling with political affairs. 

Their old enemies, the Moliamiiicdaus, 
Ijov’cver, still crossed their path, and pursued 
them with a vengeance which seemed destined 
to be successful. As shown in the chapters 
devoted to the history of the Mohammedans 
in India, those fierce marauders cut their 
way intollindostan, hlood and triumph mark¬ 
ing their career. For a long timetlic Parseea 
escaped any especial exposure to their wrath 
or their power, but step by step the scpiadrons 
of tlie common enemy pressed onwards, and 
Hindoo and Parsee alike bowed to the thral¬ 
dom. The conduct of tlie Parseea who were 
exposed to tliese troubles was passive and 
submissive generally. Early in the sixteenth 
century Sultan IMohammed Begada, of iVhmed- 
abad, collected a large army under a general 
of reputation, named Aluf Kban, and invaded 
tlie territory of Saujan. The Hindoo rajali, 
unable to cope with the force sent against 
him, summoned the Parsee elders to liis 
presence, reminded them of the favours 
lavished upon their ancestors by his, and 
api>ealed to their justice, gratitude, and honour 
for what s^iccour they could render in that 
hour of danger. To the address of tlie rajah 
they are represented as having replied, Fear 
not, 0 prince, on account of this army : all of 
us are ready to scatter tlic lieads of thy foes, 
and will fight as long as a drop of blood 
remains in onr veins. In battle we never 
give way; not one man of us will turn 
his back, tbougli n niiJlstone were clashed at 
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his head/' The past conduct of the Persians 
before the Arabs did not justify so magnilo¬ 
quent a speech, but their descendants at 
Saujau were prepared to make good on their 
own part what they vowed. Fourteen linn- 
dred Par sees, under the command of Ardc- 
sliir, a man eminent among tlieni, joined the 
army of tlie rajah. The enemy approached 
the vicinity of Saujan wutli a force of thirty 
tliousand men, chiefly cavalry, confident in 
their numbers, contemptuous of their foes, 
and proud of a long line of deeds of chivalry 
and daring, wliicli had rendered terrible the 
Mohammedan name. Th e Hindoos morsl iailed 
ill muck inferior nunihers and confidence; 
they, honever, fouglit well, sending showers 
of arrows upon tlie enemy, in which their 
superiority was well asserted. Tlie I^foliam- 
medans sought closer combat, hut were re¬ 
ceived by the javelin men of the Hindoos 
fiercely and effectively ; the usual irresistible 
charge of ]\folmmmcdnn cavalry, liowever, 
at length overthrew bowmen and javelin men 
together, and the lljndoos broke away, retir¬ 
ing ill disorder from the field. The Parsces 
wore re.sei'ved to cover a retreat; and like the 
Iristi. Brigade in the French service at the 
memorable battle of Fontenoy, they rendered 
a more effective service : they charged the 
victors with such licroic impetuosity, that 
their line, already too extended, was broken, 
a panic ensued, under the impression that tlie 
rajah was performing a grand stratagem in 
the previous reLircment of his force. Aluf 
Iviian, wdth his cavalry, galloped from tlie 
field, while Ardeshir and his Parsee auxiliaries 
cut up the infantry, but few of whom escaped, 
and these only in utter rout. The movement 
of Ardeshir, and its execution by his devoted 
band of followers, w^ere worthy of the rejiuta- 
tion of Persian arms when, in tlie great days 
of tliat empire, its name and its glory filled 
all Asia, 

The gratitude of the rajah placed tlie Par- 
sce colonists in a position of great honour and 
esteem. None seemed to envy, all to admire 
them. But this happy state of things was 
not xierniitted to endure, l!^fohammed was 
enraged, and, wfith the characteristic perti¬ 
nacity in war of his race, renewed hostilities, 
Aluf Khan organized a larger ainiy, and ad¬ 
vancing against Saujan, occupied the same 
battle-ground. The rajah w'as dismayed, hut 
the heroic alacrity with which his Parsee 
subjects ffew^ to arms reassured him, notwltli- 
standing the ovei whelming superiority of the 
enemy In numbers and oriental appurtenances 
of \Yar. Ardeshir was sent for to the rajah’s 
presence, and consulted. His opinion and 
counsel were against timidity, avowing tliat 
the safety of the rnjah and his dominlous lay 
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ill energy, pi^omptitiide, and daimtlesB resoUi- 
tion* Ho is recorded as having concluded 
his address in the folloifvdng terns, which 
were more intrepid than prophetic O 
prince, the enemy has appeared in greater 
numbers than before. They are a hundred 
to our one, but behold our courage 1 We 
will either yield our lives, or take those of 
our foes; and iu this resolve may God be¬ 
friend us, since he always removes our diffi¬ 
culties/^ The rajah and his army went out 
against the foe, and a sanguinary conflict 
ensued. The Hindoo prince was unfortunately 
slain, and hie men wavered, and gradually 
gave way. Ardeshir and his Paraees, as in 
the previous battle, charged the enemy witli 
terrible fury. The Mohammedan general 
■was prepared for this, and offered a resist¬ 
ance as desperate, led by a chief of great 
prowess. This redoubtable leader and Arde- 
shir encountered each other band-to-hand, 
and the Mohammedan was slain. Alnf Khan, 
perceiving that fortune again favoured the 
Ilindoo cause, cliiefly in the person of Arde- 
shir, charged down upon him with the main 
portion of his foi^ce, and w-as received witli un¬ 
shaken fortitude* During this crisis a dart 
pierced the breast of Ardeshir, and he fell 
dead from his horse* The Parsees appear 
to have yielded to the panic common 
to oriental notioiis when tlieir chief falls^— 
they fled from the field* The enemy entered 
Sailjan, dealing bloody retribution around 
them* The dynasty of the rajah, as w^ell as 
his life, terminated on that day, and the 
Parsees of Saujan, like those of Iran, bo'wed 
the neck to victors the same in creed, and in 
enmity to them* 

The Parse es who were not slain or snb- 
jected to slavery fled to the mountains of 
Baharoufc, saving nothing but their lives and 
the sacred fire. Saujan w^as never again 
occupied by them. Xot one Parseo is to be 
found there even now, nor is there any 
memento of their iufluence and distinguisbed 
career at that spot, once so happy a refuge 
for them, except a dohhma^ or tower of silence, 
for the dead. It would appear that the 
mountain fastnesses afforded a defence, or the 
enemy was too much occupied to pursue 
them, or deemed them unworthy of pursuit, 
for they coutiuued in their mountain refuge 
for about twelve years unmolested. 

A small company of Parsees existed at 
Bausda at that time, with whom a corre¬ 
spondence was opened, and the fugitives 
moved down from their highlands, and found 
hospitality among their brethren. Thither 
of course the sacred fire was brought; for the 
more a superstition is persecuted, the more 
its devotees cling to it, unless—as in the case 


of the Parsecs in Persia upon the conquest 
hy the Arabs—death is made the alternative 
of conformity; and the latter is chosen once 
for all, at least in outward adhesion. 

At Nowsari the Parsees had become 
somewhat mimerons and rich; to tliat place 
the sacred fire was soon after removed, and 
ultimately to Oodwarra, thirty-two miles from 
Surat, where it still is, within the oldest and 
moat venerated fire-temple in ludia. 

Previous to the overthrow of the Rajah of 
Saujan many Parsees emigrated from that 
place to other cities of Gnjerat, and almost 
all that is now known of them is tliat they 
peacefully prosecuted the pursuits of industry, 
contributing to the social importance and 
prosperity of those cities. Their lives rvere 
spent too tranquilly for many records of them 
to remain such as conetitute the more exciting 
pages of history. Some ffew obstructions, 
however, to this easy current of their aflhirs 
were presented, and these were generally 
removed by passiveness on tlic part of the 
aggrievecL Sometimes, however, the ancient 
’ivarlike spirit of their race hurst upwards, as 
the fervent fires of their altars* An instance 
of some note occurred at Varko, near Surat, 
wiien it vras under the sovereignty of the 
Rajah of Ruttunpore. Tills potentate at¬ 
tempted a lieavy exaction in the form of an 
especial tax from his Parsec subjects, tlicir 
reputed riches having tempted hia rapacity. 
After petitions and remonstrances bad proved 
unavailing, the objects of bis plunder obsti¬ 
nately refused the tribute, and the rajah sent 
what the Parsees call an army, but winch 
nnmencally did not deserve the name, to en¬ 
force his demands* An' engagement ensued, 
in wddeh, notwithstanding that their numbers 
w^erc extremely disproportionate, victory was 
^von by the Parsees. The rajah did not 
attempt a second time to accomplish his 2 ntr- 
pose by force, but resorted to an act of per¬ 
fidy characteristic of his age, country, and 
creed. He surprised the Parsees at a grand 
marriage festival in Variao, and while they 
w^ei>3 with their wives and children enjoying 
themselves, all were put to the sword—not a 
woman or eveu a child was permitted to 
escape* The same sanguinary barbarity 
which was shown at Cawnpore, and elsewhere 
in India ages after, was practised on the 
Yariaoun Parsecs. To this day at Surat the 
members of the commimity celebrate certain 
religious rites in lionour of those who perished 
by the cowardice and bloody treachery of the 
Hindooft of Ruttunpore* 

It was not until after their flight from 
Saujan that the l^arsees acquired much 
wealth or infl aer.ee in the west of India 
geiieMlly. At Nowsari and Surat they 
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became gradually licli and infiuential. The 
iiawabs of the latter city,, althougli Mo- 
Immmedana, were not unfriendly to the refu¬ 
gees, and frequently conferred upon them 
small situations of trust and honour. From 
time to time^ there, and in other parts of 
India, the more enlightened Mohammedans 
were more favourable to the Parsees than to 
the Hindoos; hut this was very seldom the 
case, except among such as were not reputed, 
or were not at heart zealous for the religion 
of the Prophet, By the more devout adhe¬ 
rents of Islam the Parsees were regarded as 
the moat dangerous of idolaters, because their 
idolatry was subtle and refined. There was 
no fear of the faithful being proselytized by the 
monstrous idolatries of Hindooism; but there 
^s as some thing insinuating and ethereal in the 
Zoroastrian system, which had a tendency to 
captivate alike the sentimental and philoso¬ 
phical. 

On a few occasions even the Great Mogul 
condescended to treat with some consideration , 
distinguished members of the Parsee com¬ 
munity, About the middle of the eighteenth 
century a jaghire in the zillah of Surat was 
conferred by the Mogul upon one Nek Saut 
Khan, for services rendered by him at the 
court of Agra in mechanical and mathematical 
philosophy. This enlightened Parsee was 
instrumental in gaining concessions and pri¬ 
vileges on behalf of the English at Surat, 
But throughout the long period of Moham¬ 
medan oppression acts of kindness on the 
part of their rulers to the Parsees were rare. 
The orthodox: Mohammedans followed them 
with ruthless persecution, unless such was 
restrained or mitigated hy political considera¬ 
tions, as one champion of Islam endeavoured 
to plunder or subdue the territory of another. 
Sometimes this persecuted race purchased 
immunity from torment, and at other times 
the general toleration, rendered necessary by 
tlie overwhelming number of dissidents iroin 
Islam, as a matter of course comprised the 
Parsees, comparatively so insignificant in 
mimbersH To the good faith, generosity, or 
toleration of the Mohammedans, the Parsee 
eommnnity owed little in any age, and to this 
day it is scoffed at and hated by them every¬ 
where in India, 

The prosperity of the settlers at Nowsan 
continued dow’^n to a late period. In the six* 
teenth century it seems to have reached its 
acme, hut for a long time the community 
there has been on the decline, and is now 
composed of priests. From this sacerdotal 
colony the Parsees at Bombay and other 
places derive their ministers. 

The settlement at Surat maintained a re¬ 
spectable imsitiou up to the time of the arrival 


of the Dutch, from wdncli period it rapidly 
rose in wealth. The Dutch, more liberal and 
politic in religious matters than the Portu¬ 
guese, fostered the descendants of the Parsee 
colonists. The broker of the Dutch factory 
at Surat, when that nation gained a firm 
footing there, w'as a Parsee, and his influence 
with the nawab was so great, that the aims 
of the Dutch were much facilitated by him. 
Indeed, all the European commercial adven¬ 
turers in India found it necessary, or for their 
interest generally, to employ Parsee brokers. 
This has arisen from the energy in trade dis¬ 
played hy the latter, their auperior practical 
intelligence, their freedom from bigotry, and 
their rejection of caste and all its train of in- 
con veni en ce s 6 0 ci ally a nd comm e rcial ly. The so 
quick-witted Parsee brokers have generally 
contrived to enrich themselves; and many 
Europeans have believed that the w^ealth thus 
acquired would not always have been gained 
had the agents been true to their principals. 
Dishonest Europeans have so often found 
themselves outwitted in commercial compe¬ 
tition hy Parsec agents or rivals, that they 
have very naturally propagated impressions 
concerning them far from favourable. There 
are, however, some grounds for the opinion 
that energy and integrity are not the only 
qualities which mark the Parsees as European 
agents, and that a capacity for intrigue w^here 
their owm commercial interests are concerned 
ie as prominent a feature in their character as 
almost any other. 

It was at Surat that the intelligence, acti¬ 
vity, and business talents of the Parsees— 
surpassing any degree in which the Mussul- 
men and Hindoos are ever found to possess 
these qualities—first won pre-eminent dis¬ 
tinction, When Bombay rose to importanccj 
the capital and energies of the Parsees were, 
to a great extent, transferred to the new and 
more powerful centre of operations. Indeed, 
from the commencement of the English power 
in India, this people rose rapidly in fortune 
and iiidnence, the more tolerant spirit of the 
British giving them a fairer scope for their 
abilities than they had ever before possessed. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the arrival 
of the Parsees at Bombay, as this people, like 
the Hindoos, arc strangely neglectful of liis- 
torical records, relying upon tradition, wdiich, 
as in all other cases, proves of very uucertaiii 
value. It is likely that the Parsees settled in 
the Island of Bombay previous to the cession 
of it to Charles II., as the dowry of his w ife, 
the Princess of Portugal 1668, It is sup¬ 
posed that English merchants at Surat in¬ 
duced the Parsees of that place to go to 
Bombay as their agents, before yet the power 
of England was established there, Mr. Do- 
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?<aLlioy Pramjee supposes that theve was only 
a single l^arsce tliere at tke time, when tlie 
I'higlisli assumed authority, ov if move than 
one the number was very small. He adopts 
the following clmracteristic argument in proof 
of hie opinion. Hr, Fryer, who visited 
Bombay in 1G71, says—On the other side of 
the great inlet to the sea, is a point abutting 
against Old Woman's Island, and is called 
Malabar Hill, a rochy woody mountain, yet 
on the top of all is ft Pcu'see tojnh latelp 
ruisedi' The first w'ork of the Parsecs, 
Avherever they settle, is to construct a tomb 
(dokJiaina) or tower of silence for the recep¬ 
tion of tho dead; and the statement of 
Hr. Fryer, that the tomb in question had 
been recently raised, is a sufficient proof that 
no considerable number of the Parsees could 
have settled in that island prior to its cession 
to the British, 

far as we have been able to ascertain 
from tradition among the Parsees themselves, 
Horabjee Naiiabboy was the first and only 
individual of the race, who lesided with his 
family in Bombay when the island was under 
the sway of the Portuguese government. He 
was employed by the authorities in trans¬ 
acting miscellaneous business with the natives 
of the place. When the isJaiuI was ceded to 
England, he was appointed to a similar 
office ; and, as the new rulers were ignorant 
of the place, manners, language, and customs 
of the people, lie was frequently consulted by 
them on affairs of state- We may also infer 
that at the time of Dr. Fryer's visit to Bom¬ 
bay, the number of Parsees living there must 
Lave,been very insignificant, as that gentle¬ 
man makes no mention of them in the deeciip- 
tiou given by lum of the inhabitants then 
comprising the population of the island.” 

Horabjee Hahabhoy was a very remarkable 
man, and rendered signal services to the 
British; Hosabhoy Framjee thus refers to 
those of his son :—lfi92, a severe ]>lagne 
lirohe out in Bombay, when most of the 
Europeans of the place, and soldiers in the 
garrison, fell victims to the disease. Taking 
advantage of this unfortunate circiimstance, 
the Seedees of Jungecra, who ^vel■o tlieu a 
powerful end independent people, invaded 
Bombay with a large force, and took posses- 
session of the island and Dungerry fort (now 
called Fort G corge). Horabjee^ s son Rustom 
Dorab, who had succeeded Lis father in the 
service of the Bombay government, under- * 
took to drive away the Jieedees from the place. 
He raised a miUtia from among the fishermen 
of the population, fought the invaders and 
defeated them. He then dispatched mes¬ 
sengers with the news of tlie victory to the 
chief of the English factory at Surat, who soon 


after arrived in Bombay and took charge of 
the government. F^or these invaluable ser¬ 
vices Rustom Horab was honoured with the 
liereditary title of Patel (lord or chief) of 
Bombay, He was also placed at the head of 
the fislieTinan caste, and invested with the 
autliority of adjudicating civil and religious 
disputes among them, an authority which, up 
to this day, is enjoyed by Im descendants. 
On the death of Rustoin Dorah, his son, 
Cowasjec Rustoiujee, was invested witli a 
dress of honour by Governor Hornby. As in 
tliosc days the government found much diffi¬ 
culty in providing tonnage for transporting 
troops from one place to anotlier, Cowasjec . 
Patel was entrusted with the jirovision of 
boats and tonnage for tlie public service, 
which duty he ]i or formed very creditably. 
Wlien the British took" Tannah from tlio 
Mahrattas, Cowasjee Patel was apjiointed tu 
an important post in the place, where Jjc 
colonized a number of Parsees, and built 
places of worsliip and other charitable build¬ 
ings for their use from his owm purse. On 
the death of Cowasjee, his son, Sorabjee, 
succeeded to the title of Patch” The pre¬ 
sent lie ad of this family, Hiricebhoy Paistom- 
jee Cowasjee Patel, was until lately one of 
the moat extensive inorchants in China, and is 
at present in England,” 

Among the early Parsec settlers at Bom¬ 
bay, after the British became the rulers, were 
several men emiueut for tlieir virtues and in¬ 
telligence, wLo exercised no small influence 
upon the ]irogress of the settlement and the 
development of English power. One Sawjcc, 
a shipwright, was of this number; lie left 
Surat, where he was born, to fill a situatiun 
in the service of JHr. Hiulley, the company's 
sin 2 } builder, Sawjee’a skill as a ship builder 
gave satisfaction to the East India Company, 
and the European comrauuity at Bam bay. 
He acquired a preponderating influence with 
the governmeut and -merchants. Under his 
auspices, the dockyard at Bombay was 
founded, 173d, It is a singular circumstance 
that ever since, tlic situation of master of the 
dockvard Las been filled by a descendant of 
b aw jee. 

Many Parsees that arc now, in 18o3, pros¬ 
perous mei^ch ants in India—more especially in 
Bombay—are the descendants of the first set¬ 
tlers in that island, wdien under the ^wotection 
of the British flag they Rocked thither secure 
of liberty, toleration, and protection. It was 
not until a much later 2 >eriod that the Parsees 
made way in Bengal and Madras. In 
eastern and southern aa well as 'western 
India they rose in the social scale, with the 
gradual 'development of European power. 
In north-eastern India they never gained a 
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footing^ up to tlie time of tlie nriival of tlie 
English; after that period they gradually 
found their way tliither. As British con¬ 
quest spread, a wa}^ was opened still wider 
for their ooTOinei^cinl enterprise, and at last 
the Parsee w^ns found in every part of India, 
in the new’-est conquest b as well as in tlie old 
cities of tiie presidencies. The present posi¬ 
tion of the Parsees affords a striking illus¬ 
tration of the uiieertain glories of states and 
peoples. The wJiole Parsee community in 
I n d i a^ Persia, an d adj oi n i n g c ountrl es, proba bly 
does not exceed one hundred and fifty thousand 
souls. Persia is no longer the centre of their 
influence, religious, social, or political: they 
are there a perseented remnant, trodden 
dowm by the IMohammedan tyrant. In India, 
and especially in Bombtay, they are to be found 
ill greatest numbers, and there alone have they 
influence—pow’^er, strictly speaking, they 
do not possess anywhere. Those who re* 
mained in Persia after the dispersion suffered 
horribly from every ruthless robber whose 
hosts overflow’'ed the land, Arab, Affghan, 
cr ^lognl, wdiieh ever ruled where the Parsee 
kindled Ids sacred pile, alike inflicted indig¬ 
nity and oppression; and now% so genial 
lias been the effect of British power to the 
Farsees, those %vho live in India arc the 
teachers and siicconrers of those wdio still 
linger in tlieir father-land. Seldom in the 
W'Olid '3 history lias a race, once so mighty. 
Mien so low as the Ghebers of Persia, One 
of tlieir brethren in India has, as eloquently 
as sadly, wnitten w^heu he thus refers to it:— 
The instability of human grandeur receives 
no more striking illustration, than is afforded 
by the overthrow of the great monarchies 
which ruled in Asia before the Oiiristian era, 
Inlieritora of the old glories of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires, the Persian power 
spread its dominion from the isles of Greece 
to the table-land of Tbibet/—^from the Caspian 
Sea to the confines of India. The ruins of 
ancient Persepolis tell of the splendour and 
the pow’^er of the Magian princes. Tlie re¬ 
in a ins of mighty caiiseivays, cut step by step 
on the Bakhtyari Mountains, which divide the 
'I'alley of the Tigris from the plains of Ispa¬ 
han, and form the natural defence on that side 
of the modern Jloslem empire of Persia, tell 
of tlie passage of myriads of busy feet, and 
the inarch of heavy bodies of soldiery in an¬ 
cient times, where now even the caravanserai 
dare not pass, and the Avild robbers of the 
liiJls gain a precarious subsistence by plun¬ 
dering the plains, and by tending cattle, 
which form their only ivealth. In short, liere 
is a country, once the most poiverful, groan¬ 
ing under the fanatic and despotic rulers, 
w-iiile the few descendants of that proud 


ancient race are sunk into umioticeable insig- 
niflennee. All this, we again say, forcibly 
reminds ns of the instability of human gran¬ 
deur, To a Parsee, however, the decline and 
fall of the old Persian empire is a subject of 
peculiar interest. That strong feeling of 
association ■wliicli binds to the present the 
memory of the past stages of a man's private 
existence—that same feeling presents Auvidly 
before our minds the memory of what our 
forefathers Aveve. Our race in India enjoys 
all the blessings of an enlightened and liberal 
government^—and our only wish is that our 
bretliren in the Persian soil may also be as 
happy and fortunate as ourselves,” 

It is difficult to compute the number of 
Parse es, but two-thirds of their whole number 
are estimated by tliemselves to be located in 
the Bombay presidency. Their increase 
there is rapid. Until of late years tlie Par¬ 
ses population of Surat exceeded that of 
Bombay, hut at present the latter city lias a 
much larger population, Tlieir natural in¬ 
crease is in a mucli greater ratio than tliat of 
any other race in India, They are a very 
united people, although there are two sects, 
the Shemsoys and Kadmis; hut tlieir differ¬ 
ence not involving any article of faith, or 
test of com muni on, but simply the date upon 
which a certain feast should he observed, they 
are not likely to quarrel, or hold divided 
interests. 

There is considerahle dissatisfaction wdth 
the state of the law^ in India as regards tlieir 
community. They are anxious to transmit 
property in their families on a principle na¬ 
turally more equitable than that aa hi oh British 
1 aw re c og ni ses. The pro p erty of th e P arse e s. 
real and personal, is diA'idcd equally among 
their children, or in the proportion of one 
part to a daughter, and tAAO to a son. They 
cannot be brought to comprehend the justice 
or the advantage of the law of primogeniture. 
In certain cases, however, this law has been 
applied and enforced, and eertaiii eoA'etous 
members of the community have insisted on 
their title as heir-at-law% according to Britisli 
oiistonu ThiB lias excited intense anxiety 
and dissatisfaction among the whole people, 
and they demand that their ow'ii custom, from 
time immemorial, shall be law to them. The 
government w hich has favoured more power¬ 
ful and less loyal religious bodies has not, in 
the opinion of some of this people, met them 
wdth fairness and frankness in this respect. 
There has been a reluctance on the part of 
the English authorities to depart from the 
aristocratic fe^tme of England on the subject 
of inheritance. Still, the concession of some 
relief was necessary, and in 1837, an act Avas 
passed by the government of India (No. IX.), 
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Avliicli compiled with the wishes of the 
Parsees to the following extent:— 

I.—It is lievehy enacted, tliat from the Urst day of 
June, cue thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, all 
immovable property situate wilhin the jurisdiction of any 
of Ike aourta established by his majeatj*s charter, shall, 
as far as regards the transnLissiou of such property on the 
death and intestacy of any Parsec having a beneficial in¬ 
terest in the same, or by last will of any such Parsee, be 
taken to be and to have been of the nature of chattels 
real, and not of freehold. 

II-—Provided always, that in any suit at law or in 
equity which shall be brought for the recovery of siieli 
imiuovable property as is aforesaid, no advantage shall 
be taken of any defect of title arising out of the traiismis< 
sion of sack property upon the death and intestacy of any 
Parsee having a beneficial Idlerest in the same, or by the 
last will of any such Parsee, if such transmission took 
place before the said first day of June, one thousand eigitt 
hundred and thii'ty-seven, and if such transmission were, 
either according to the rides which regulate the traasaiis- 
sion of freehold property, or else took place with the 
acquiescence of all persons to whom any interest in that 
projjcrty would, according to the rules which regulate the 
transmission of chattels real, have accrued upon the death 
pf such Parsee. 

IV. H- ^iIackaghtux, 

Seersiai-^ to t/te Gom 7 me'/i^ qf Lidia. 

When it is recallected that the wealth of 
the Pavseea is oat of all proportion to their 
numbers, the eominunity being probably the 
Tiehest in the world, taking each proportion 
into account, the importance of this subject to 
the government of India and to British inte* 
rests is obviotis. It would be an absurd 
policy to alienate a brave and loyal people, 
when all the other religious partiea, even in 
the midst of their sedition, have had their 
feelings, principles, and customs, considered 
in the adniiuistration of the law, 

The Parsees were grateful for the act of 
1B8T, but it did not fully meet the case; the 
heir of the intestate Parsee might still claim 
the landed estates, if disposed to violate the 
acknowledged pirindples of his religion and 
the sacred customs of his people. The diffi¬ 
culty in the way of conceding relief on other 
points arose from the want of a proper stan- 
dard among tlie Parsees themselves. His- 
putes among the Hindoos, mid also among 
the Moiiammedaue, have been decided by 
judgments according to tlieir sacred books, 
interpreted by their Shastrees and Razees; 
but the Parsee boolts do not relate to such 
matters as would enable an English judge to 
adjudicate according to them. 

One of the demands of the Parsees involves 
great difficulty in the administration of justice 
by an English court: it is, that the right of 
adoption where there k no child shall be 
recognised, so that property may descend to 
the person so adopted. The rkuaal of the 
English goverumerjt to recognise this right 


on the part of both Mohammedans end 
Hindoos was one of the caueea of the great 
outbreak of 1858. The Parsees feel the 
operation of English law in this particular 
as keenly as the votaries of other Eastern 
creeds, and hence very much dissatisfaclion 
exists. 

Very few of the Parsees seek, or obtain 
unsought, posts of honour under governmertt, 
but they are very sensible of any acknow¬ 
ledgments of their loyalty. Several of the 
ricliest and most benevolent men in India, or 
probably in the world, are Parseea, who co¬ 
operate with tlie government in doing good 
to the people- Among them Bir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy stands conspicuous. Queen Vic¬ 
toria has raised him to the rank of a baronet, 
and con ferret! upon him other honotus. 
Among them was a gold medal set in diamonds 
bearing an effigy of lier majesty, and on the 
reverse the iiiscripfion, “To 8ir Jamsetjee 
jeejeebhoy, Bart., from the British Govern- 
inent, in honour of his munificence and his 
patriotism.” Seldom lias any British subject 
received an honour so dignified or so deserved. 
Xot with Stan ding the Parsee customs, Sir Jam- 
setjee has set apart ten thousand pounds per 
annum in land for siipporting the dignity of 
the baronetcy on the part of his successor. 
The shield of this renowned person is one of 
the strangest ever known to heraldry. The 
following is its description, as given by an 
Indian periodical, which evidently published 
it with authority. It will no doubt interest 
the British reader:—*^ Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
hhoy's ^eoat-of-arms* consists of a handsome 
shield in tlie form of the shields used by the 
Knights of St. Jolin at the defence of Malta, 
beautifully embla^roned by ecrolag of gold. 
At the lower part of the shield is a landscape 
scene in India, intended to represent a part 
of the Island of Bombay, with the Islands of. 
Balsette and Elephauta in the distance. The 
snn is seen rasing from behind Salsetto, to 
denote industry, and, in diffusing its light 
and heat, displaying liberality. The upper 
part of the shield has a w’hite ground, to 
denote integrity and purity, ou which are 
placed two bees, representing industry and 
perseverance. The shield is surmounted hy 
a crest, consisting of a beautiful peacock, 
denoting w^ealth, grandeur, and magnificence, 
and in its mouth is pdaced an ear of paddy, 
denoting beneficence. Below the shield ia a 
wdiite pennant folded, on which is inscribed 
the ’words * Industry and Liberality/ ^yhich ia 
Sir Jamsetjee's motto.” 

There is no class of the natives of India 
which engages itself so extensi^'ely in, or 
. liopes to effect so mnch by, periodical litera- 
I til re, as that of the Parsees. They are not 
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only actively engaged on tlie native pvess, 
but also on tlie Englisli press of India, many 
being excellent English scliolara. The mana¬ 
ger of the Bombay Ttmes^ liimeelf a Parses 
(as already mentioned), makes the following 
statement on this subject:—There are four¬ 
teen newspapers published in the Gnjerati 
language, which are mostly circulated among 
the Parsees. Three of them are published 
daily, one tri-weekly, three bi-weekly, six 
weekly, and one fortnightly. The 
Go/taTj a weekly newspaper, is the most in¬ 
fluential and best of alb It enjoys the largest 
circulation, is conducted by the most talented 
men of the community, and always represents 
the sentiments and feelings of the educated, 
liberal-minded, and enlightened portion of the 
population. It deals, we may say, without 
fear of contradiction, with public men and 
public measures in a pungency of style and 
independence of tone at least equal to that of 
its English brethren on the spot. To this 
paper is undeniably duo the credit of baviog 
greatly contributed, by the force and weight 
of its vigorous articles, to the abolition of 
many superstitions practised among the natives, 
and the introduction of reforms calculated to 
raise the moral and social condition of the 
people to a higher scale of civilization. The 
daily papers are also creditably Gonducted. 
Of the bi-weekly journals the Chahook is the 


best, and is one of tlie most spirited native 
journals in India. The Sittia^a Frakashf 
a journal circulated chiefly among the Hindoo 
portion of the population of Bombay, is a very 
clever paper indeed, and is expected to do 
that service to the Hindoos which the MaBt~ 
Gqftar has done to the Parsecs.” 

Theso details of the present condition, 
temper, and prospects of this strangely inte¬ 
resting race are given with more propriety in 
this chapter than if reserved to the relation 
of events under the general history of the 
English in India, in detailing which it wdll 
be more important to dwell upon the great 
events of the cabinet and the held, which fill 
up the ever-memorable story of English con¬ 
quest and English rule, Wliatever be the 
future history of the Parsee in the land of his 
origin, he is destined to exercise a great and 
an increasing influence upon the land of his 
adoption; and not only upon it, hut through 
it, and more especially through its commerce, 
upon the proud and mighty empire in which 
it is absorbed. Happy will it be if at the 
same time this interesting people shall learn 
that neither in the fire-temple nor in the 
luminary of day is God appropnately wor¬ 
shipped; but while he is knowm as “ the true 
Light, tliat lighteth every man who comctli 
into the w^oiid/’ he is a Spirit,” and is to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth ” 


CnAPTED XLY 

RUSSIAN INTJERCOUESB, COAIMEHCIAL AND POLITICAL, WITH EASTERN ASIA. 


HrsTOEiANS genernlly place the Portuguese 
fir.st amongst the European nations wliich 
have, since the fifteenth century, for purposes 
of commerce or empire, penetrated to India, 
and the Asiatic regions and islands east of it 
The Dutch have accorded to them, almost by 
common consent, the second place in the 
order of time for such adventurers. England 
is represented as afterwards pursuing the 
same objects; but, as will be shown in another 
chapter, the Englisli preceded the Dutch in 
oriental adventure. 

It is not generally known that Biissia 
claims to have been the first European nation 
that has opened a commerce with China, and 
she professes to have traded with the people 
of Thibet and Northern India long before the 
Portuguese made any attempt wdiatever to 
accomplish such an object. Hiissia is a boast- I 
ful nation ; and the edat won by the Fortu- I 
guese, Dutch, and British, in their Eastern I 


darings and doings, roused the jealousy and 
vanity of the BTuscovitea to put forth claims 
to priority of Eastern commerce. The inter¬ 
course of Bnssia with India was never worthy 
of notice, and was so indirect, that it can 
scarcely be said she ever had any commercial 
connection whatever with its people. But 
her intercourse -with China assumed a regular 
character belore that of any other European 
power, and probably may be considered as 
entitling her to tlie claim she covets. In this 
history it is only necessary to notice the enter¬ 
prises of other European nations in the East 
so far as they illustrate the history of India, 
and so far as they may throw light upon the 
history of tlie British empire in the East. A 
clear and comprehensive view of either can¬ 
not he received without some account being 
given of what other nations effected or at¬ 
tempted. A brief outline of Russian history 
in connection with the East is necessary, 






HISTORY OF THE 

l^ecaiise tlie ilcsigns of tliat power upon India 
and Clilna—andj iiKleed, upon tlie whole 
Asiatic world—are in the present day no 
secret, and actually contribute more to the 
political complications of Europe than any 
other cause, Tlie action of Russia, although 
not immediate upon India, is very decisive 
and extensive upon neighbouring countries, 
Persia feels in every fibre the touch of the 
Cossack lance; and the encroachment of the 
C7.ar has already drawn the line of dominion 
around a large area of the Chinese empire. 

The Tartar conquerors of Russia, it is well 
known, held intercourse both with India and 
China, 

y\ hen the Czar Baslllus, the fourth Duke 
of Smolensko and PieskoWj gained hie inde¬ 
pendence, about 1508, it is alleged by the 
Russians that comm uni cat ions, for the purposes 
of barter, were maintained between the Rus¬ 
sians and Chinese, The aceounts given of 
such transactions by Russian wiiters are con¬ 
tradictory or inconsistent; but there is snffi- 
cieut proof that some sort of trading inter¬ 
course with all the frontier nations, and 
tlirongli them ^ for the productions of remoter 
Asiatic countries, was maintained fz‘oiii a very 
early period by the Russ, 

In^ the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Russia^ acquired Asti a can, and extended her 
mithority all along the ^^olga to the Caspian, 
Thence commercial intercourso witli eastern 
nations was sought by her in the rude way ' 
which comports with her custom and cha¬ 
racter ; and the Peislans and Russians, as 
well as the Turks and Russians, maintained 
an active trade, as far as the character of the 
^igo and the degree of existing civilization 
attained. 

It is admitted on all hands that wJiIle the 
Portuguese were seeking a trade with China 
hy sea, the Russians had prosecuted the same 
object most arduously by land; and Jong be¬ 
fore a Dntell merchant or mariner had set 
foot upon the shores of China, the Siberian 
Russ liad actually acquired Chinese territory, 
and by a strange mi,xtiire of fraud, force, and 
barter, made a trade with the Chinese, 
hatever question there may he as to the 
priority of the Portuguese in traffic with 
China, none can exist that the Russians pre¬ 
ceded both the English and Dutch. The 
more, however, this subject is searched, the 
more evident is it that Russia carried on a 
sort of border brigandage under the name of 
trade in one direction, and a more fair inter¬ 
change of commodities in an other, long before 
the ships of Portugal entered the waters of 
the Chinese seas, M. Anber, probably, gave 
this subject as much attention as any "person 
has done, and liis opportunities as secretary 
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to the Honourable tlie Court of Directors oi 
tlie East India Company, gave him peculiar 
advantages in so doing ;"and he affirms in 
terms, hov'ever, wliich are probably too 
cautions, the very early border trade of 
Russia with China. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, vdiile Holland was only speculating 
upon trade witli that country, and England 
was making brave but irregular and unsys* 
tcniatic eflorts to found an eastern commerce j 
while tlie Portuguese were in a position, to 
their Chinese enterprises, of great iincer* 
tainfcy, tlie Russians had taken up a warlike 
attitude on the Chinese frontier, and were 
trading with w-eapons in their hands in spite 
of the prohibition a of the mandarins and tlie 
celestial emperor. Of that period, M, Aiiber 
says :—The Russians had, towards the 
latter end of the sixteenth century, pene¬ 
trated through Siberia to the Chinese fron¬ 
tiers. The Chinese took umbrage at tlie 
enterprising spirit of these new neighbours, 
and erected forts to defend their boundaries, 
Skirmi.sheg were frequent, and an open war 
was expected^’ In fact, the Russians pur¬ 
sue the same policy which they prosecuted 
towards the Chinese at this day, Avith the 
same sort of failure and of success. The 
lUissians passed the boundary ; established 
what, in that age, were called factories ; took 
as much ground as they wanted for those 
factories, and held theni by arms. The 
Chinese frequently invaded the precincts of 
the Russian agents, and laid waste their 
buildings and plantations, destroying, but 
seldom appropriating, tlie property of tlie 
traders. Retaliation was sought by the Mus¬ 
covites, which nearly always issued in a 
further advance within the Chinese territo¬ 
ries, until fresh conflicts and renewed attacks 
by the Chinese compieJIed them to strengtlien 
their positions, which again served as points 
from which further aggressions might be made. 
During a large portion of the seventeenth 
century, while the Portuguese trade was 
declining, and the Dutch and English rivalry 
in the eastern seas eiiibi^oiled these countries 
and created uneasiness in Europe, the Chinese 
and Russians continued to trade even amidst 
the vindictiveness of a desultory border con- 
fiict. The Russians persevered iii smuggling 
and m land forays ; and the latter in fitful 
and tumnltuous attacks upon their dogged 
persistent, and still encroaching neighbours, 
feo early aa 1680, it became a necessity to the 
Chinese emperor to havG a boundary treaty 
with Ins brother the czar, and that treaty 
\vas cleverly made by the Russians a means 
01 obtaining a recognition of their authority 
over a considerable area wdiich they had in¬ 
vaded, and also of their right to trade under 
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certain etipulntioiis, Pleivipotentiancs of the 
two courts met and fixed the limits of the 
two empires at the rivev Knlecclii, tln^ee 
hundred leagues from the great wall, Eay- 
nal remarks that, “this was the first treaty in I 
which the Chinese had ever been concerned 
since the foundation of their empire. They 
granted the Eussians the liberty of sending a 
caravan every year to Pekin, afl. indulgence 
wliich had always been denied to foreigners, ' 
with the utmost precaution. It Avas easily 
2 >erceiv^ed that the Tartars, although they 
conformed to the manners and ctistoms of the 
Chinese, did not adopt their political maxim.” 
A comparison of the way in which the Eus- 
siaus and Dutch were treated at the sama 
period is very iustructi\'e to the student of 
the history of European progress in eastern 
Asia. 

The Dutch embassy of Id do to the Em* 
peror of Clilua, Avas one of the most imposing 
European embaasies ever directed to that 
court, TliO amhassadors Avere accompanied 
by others from the Tartars and from the great 
Mogul. When they arrived at Pekin, after 
many humiliations and much delay, they had 
to AA^it all night in an open court, iu expecta¬ 
tion that the emperor Avould appear on his 
throne early in the morning. When he did 
appear, he remained seated in state tor a 
cpiarter of an hour, AA’hen the representatives 
of these potentates were haughtily ordered by 
an official to Avifchdraw, the emperor not 
having deigned to speak to them. They 
were conducted to an ante-chamher in the 
conrt of ceremonies, Avhere a letter of the em¬ 
peror Avas handed to each, or rather hound to 
the back of an interpreter, AA'ho marched 
before them through the middle gate of the 
conrt. These letters the ambassadors were 
obliged to receive kneeling. The Dutch, 
on this occasion, were not admitted to the 
emperor's presence at all, until after they had 
made “ the nine prostrations," This w as 
considered an act of homage to the emperor, 
recognising him as supreme^ lord ol the 
nni verse. The Dutch AA^ere willing to make 
anv iiuinlJGr of proBtvatioiis if tlioy coultl 
a footing fov their trade, hnt their com- 
pliance humbled them iu the opinion of the 
Chinese, and their presents were accepted m 
the light of tribute from their country to the 
emperor, in virtue of the ceremony in ■which 
they had taken part. In that year an am¬ 
bassador from the czar was also at Pekin. 
He refused to make tlie nine prostrations, 
alleging that the ezar his master was inferior 
to no monarch ; and he, his subject, would do 
liomao’e to no otlier than his o’.vn lawful 
sovereign. TJie spirit of the czar’s minister 
startled the imagination of the Chinese, and 
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the emperor refused him an aiuliencc. The 
ambassador prepared to depart hut the em¬ 
peror forbade him to leave Pekin AAuthout his 
imperial pass, Tiie czar's represeutattve 
carried liimself boldly, and reminded his im¬ 
perial majesty, throvigli his officials^ that the 
czar his iliaster, had the means of vindicating 
the lights of tlie humblest of his subjects, 
and Avould not be deficient in avenging tlie 
honour of his own representative. 'J'he 
courage and decision of the ambassador 
impressed the Asiatic mind with a sense of 
poAvor, AAdiile the compliance of the Dutch 
produced an impression of Aveakuess, and in¬ 
duced contempt. To the conduct of the 
amhassador on this occasion, as aa^cII as to the 
energy and force of the traders and soldiers 
on tlie frontier, the czar aa as indebted for tlie 
readiness with Avhich the important treaty 
Avas subsequently entered into by liis celestial 
majesty. 

The contract of the terms of the Russian 
treaty Avith the final answer given by the 
emperor to the Duteli, is a very striking ex¬ 
emplification of the A^alne of the two lines of 
policy Avlien dealing Avith the Chinese ;—^ 

The ultimate Deeicc of the hlnipci'or j 

To the kiiijidoin of Hollmul liedtU and peace, ivludi out 
of its cordial loA^e to justice haa subjected itseh to us, and 
Sent ambassadors tlirougli the wido sea to pay us tribute j 
WQ nevertheless, Avelgliing in our niiud the kiigtli of the 
voyage, ivilli the dangers incident (hereto, do heartily 
giant til era leave to come once every eight years to [my 
their tribute unto this comd ■ and this ive da to make 
iiuown to the universe our afleelioua to the people of the 
remotest parts. 

According to an old report of a committee of 
the British House of Commons, on the export 
trade from Great Britain to the East Indies, 
the chief cause of jealousy and tear, on the 
part of the Chinese tOAA\ards European nations 
approaching tliem by sea Avas, an old pro¬ 
phecy Avhich Avas circulated among them, 
“ that a remote nation of whites, clothed all 
OA^er, should one day conquer their country.” 
Possibly the Russians were not considered as 
a “ remote nation of Avhites, clothed all oA^r " 
but a contiguous nation of whites, and there¬ 
fore not falling within the scope of the iiro- 
phcey. Be this as it may, the last efforts of 
the pertinacious and valorous Dutch contrast 
strongly in their results to tire far less ostenta¬ 
tious efforts of the Eiissians, who relied alone 
on a bold bearing and steady Avelbmatured 
territorial encroachment. M. Auber thus re¬ 
lates the last attempts of the Dutch* :—"The 
Dutch AAere dispirited by their ill success; 
but their loss of Tywan, in 1661, produced 
t\A O other embassies. The first of John Van 

* In a separate thapter, thecniurpriseof ibis natiooin 
the East Avill kave a place; $o much is here introduced 
simply lo illustrate by conlrast tlic prop css of kussia. 
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Gampen and Constantine Noble, to the vice« 
roy of the pi'ovince of Fu-keeii^ in 1662. On 
this occasion the Viceroy of Fn-keen and the 
Chinese general presented the Hutch with 
silver plates, upon which their names and 
titles were engraved in Chinese characters 
gilt. These served as passes with which they 
might travel through tlie empire* This de¬ 
putation 'was followed hy a magnificent 
embassy to the Emperor Kan-ghi, in 1664, 
The Lord Peter Van Hoorn, privy councillor 
and chief treasurer of India, was chosen am¬ 
bassador, His suite consisted of a chief 
councillor of the embassy, a factor, and master 
of the ceremonies, a secretary, a steward, six 
gentlemen, a surgeon, six men for a guard, 
two trumpeters, and one cook. In case the 
ambassador should die in the voyage, Noble 
was to succeed him. The reception of the 
ambassadors, and the forms observed in their 
negotiations 'with the Chinese ministers, were 
nearly the same as those already described, 
nor was their success better.” 

Jn the year 1696 Everard Isbred Ides was 
sent as ambassador from the court of the 
czar to that of Pekin ; lie was received with 
much ceremony, and no humiliating forms 
were exacted. He was allowed a direct 
audience, and invited to eat with his majesty; 
*Hhe offspring of the sun and moon” even 
sent the ambassador, from his own hand, a 
cup of liquor such as was appreciated among 
all Tartar nations. 

Ill 1712 an embassy was sent by the 
Emperor of China to A-yu-kee Khan, of the 
Toiirgouth Tartars, on the banks of the 
Volga, north of the Caspian, The dispatch 
of this mission from Pekin is a very instruc¬ 
tive incident in the history of the communi¬ 
cation between Europe and Eastern Asia, for 
it is evident that the emperor really cared 
little for the Tartar chief in tlie Volga* but 
meant the mission indirectly for the Tartar's 
great master, the czar. The Chinese empe¬ 
ror had learned tlirough his Tartar con¬ 
nection of the fame of Peter, whose repu¬ 
tation w^as then noised abroad throngli 
Europe and Asia; and the celestial monarch 
supposed that the mission would effect certain 
objects witli the czar, while purporting to he 
an errand of business and courtesy to a trihu¬ 
tary Tartar chief. The pretext for seudiiig 
the embassy was, that it was a return for one 
from the chief, respecting hie son, who, on a 
pilgrimage to Lassa, the holy place of Thibet, 
found it necessary to claim the protection of 
the government of Pekin. The messengers 
of the emperor received written instructions. 
These, through the labours and learning of 
Sir George Staunton, were made known in 
1821* The directions afford ample proof of 
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the alarm felt hy the Chinese concerning 
Russian aggression, and the desire to impress 
the czar with the inutility of any close rela¬ 
tions, political or commercial, between the 
two empires. The ambassadors were to tell 
the czar or his ministers that his imperial 
majesty entertains no designs whatever winch 
are inconsistent with the peace which has 
been established for many years. You ma^ 
therefore immediately remove a^id employ 
your frontier trooj^s, without the hast kesila- 
tio7i or wneminess /” The envoys were also 
put in possession of the following among 
other general instructions If Russia speaks 

to you about fire-arms and solicits assistance 
of such land, you may remark on the length 
of the way, the rugged mountains and forests 
which are difficult to pass; and should they 
press you upon the subject of remitting to us 
their request, you can answei', that being sent 
on a mission to the khan of the Tonrgouth 
Tartars, you can hardly venture to address hia 
majesty upon the subject.As the Rus¬ 

sians are of a vain and ostentatious disposition, 
they will no doubt display before you the 
several things they possess; on such occa¬ 
sions, neither express admiration nor con¬ 
tempt. In all your proceedings you must 
show moderation, as well as gravity and com¬ 
posure. The iuhabitants of the Eussiau ter¬ 
ritory, its natural and artificial productions, 
its geography and general appearance, are 
subjects to which due attention is to be given 
hy you in the course of your journey.'' 

The emperor styles himself Emperor of 
China and king of the world, while Peter is 
designated as a great khan or chief, showing 
that his celestial majesty intended to make 
known that he assumed superiority. 

On arriving at Tabolkska, they met Prince 
Gazarin, who was then governor of Siberia, 
who informed them that the czar was in the 
field at the head of his army. The governor 
and the tributary Tartar cliiefs sho'wed them 
much respect, A great display for the time 
was made of Russian troops, and a grand escort 
was placed at their service. 

In 1715, the czar sent Laurence Lange as 
envoy to Pekin, Whose reception was with 
the highest honours the Chinese court could 
confer, Lange kept a jonrnal, which has 
111 lie li in it which is very instructive as to the 
relations of China and Russia at that early 
date, and the closer intimacy maintained be¬ 
tween the two nations, than China allowed to 
exist between her and any other. He says, 

The merchants in particular who trade witli 
the Russians, receive frequent marks of bis 
bounty, for when they are not able to make 
their payments at the time prefixed, he ad¬ 
vances them money out of his own treasury, 
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that their creditore may not complain of being j 
detained. In 1717, trade being so dnll at 
Pekin that the Knssian merchants could hud 
no vent for their goods, the emperor gave hia 
subjects leave to traffic with them without 
paying the usual duties, which occasioned 
tlmt year a deficiency of twenty thousand 
ounces of silver in hia revenue.” 

Two Oh in esc and two Tartar lords were 
sent, as amhassadora to the czar, wdth M. 
Ijauge on his return. It was the fortune of 
this gentleman to visit Pekin soon after as 
secretary to another and grander embassy, in 
1719. It was the 23rci of September, 1720, 
wdien they entered the Chinese territory, from 
■^vhich date they were made the guests of the 
emperor, and supported sumptuously at his 
expense. It is a curious eircnmstauce that 
we are indebted mainly to an Englishman for 
an account of that embassy and its results. 
Mr. Bell, of Autermouy, referred to in former 
chapters, accompanied the ambassador, the 
feeling of Russia to England being at that 
particular juncture most favourable. This 
gentleman published a narrative of what he 
saw, as he did also of his experience when 
accompanying a Russian embassy to Persia 
four years previously. His narratives show 
how intent Russia then was to gaiu a diplo¬ 
matic and commercial footing in both eastern 
ami western Asia, and how skilfully the in¬ 
fluence she was enabled to obtain was calcu¬ 
lated to ensure territorial encroachment. The 
policy was actively at work which ripened in 
the reign of Nicholas, and which oGcasioiied 
such an armament of nations against the am¬ 
bition of St. Petersburg. During the dis¬ 
cussions which arose upon the mode of recep¬ 
tion of this embassy, it was agreed that the 
representative of each nation should conform 
to any ceremonies which their respective 
sovereigns might prescribe. The emperor, 
Iiow'ever, waived the customs of China, as 
usual in the case of the Russian ambassador. 
Nevertheless, whether influenced in these 
courtesies by Tartar affinity, or because of 
the contiguity of the two empires, the secret 
policy of the Chinese court was hostile. 
This was evinced soon after the Russian am¬ 
bassador departed. M. de Lange was left at 
Peldn, as resident agent of the czar. Ihis 
greatly displeased his imperial majesty, and 
every opportunity was taken to indicate his 
displeasure, and cause the resident to take his 
departure. M. de Lange;a account of t ie 
affronts, indignities, and injuries to w^nich he 
w^as subjected show that his residence there 
excited a deep animosity on the part of both 
court and people. The treaty as to the 
yearly caravan was badly kept as to the letter, 
and utterly violated as to the spirit. Extor¬ 


tion and even plunder was perpetrated by 
people and officials, and with tlie connivaiico 
of tiie government. The provisions promised 
as a gratuity to merchants, and to the atten¬ 
dants of the Russian minister were withheld, 
and even when paid for were not delivered. 
De Lange was little better than a prisoner at 
Pekin during more than a year and a half, 
and at last, having been treated with in¬ 
supportable insolence, he ivithdrew wdth the 
return of the Russian caravan: the Chinese 
government never admitted another. It 
would have been impossible for Russia to 
have been represented by a person freer from 
Russian nationality or a haughty hearing 
than the gentleman who then endeavoured 
to support her interests, but neither his 
courtesy nor his firmness were of any avail. 
The permanent resident was regarded by 
sovereign and people as a spy, and resent¬ 
ment against bis nation was enldndled. De 
Lange rvas finally given to understand that 
all future business, commercial or otherwise, 
should be transacted on the frontier. The 
Russians did resume business on the frontier, 
and with a vengeance ; for the old disputes 
which had been settled by the treaty of 1685^ 
were re-opened j the Russians soon indemni- 
fled them selves by territorial plunder for any 
loss in the profits of the caravan, or any in¬ 
dignity to their ambassador ; and so far back 
as the return of De Lange the Russian de¬ 
signs, which have since been developed on 
the Amour, w'erc formed. 

In 1727 the czarina, Catherine I,, resolved 
to accomplish what Peter failed to do. She 
projected a plan for Russian residence at 
Pekin, ostensibly of a purely ecclesiastical 
kind, and sent an ambassador extraordinary 
to negotiate a treaty for that purpose. 
Being ostensibly one of amity and friend¬ 
ship the object waa secured, and the resi¬ 
dence of certain priests and lay students of 
the Chinese language was authorized by a 
specific article of tlie treaty. Tins mission or 
residence has enabled the Russian government 
to obtain exact intelligence of all public 
affairs, and as the residents or students are 
changed every ten years, Russia is always 
provided tvith a number of intelligent persons 
acquainted with the Chinese language, the 
habits and opinions of the Tartar court, and 
the general condition of the empire. The 
“Celestials ” are thus accustomed to the ap¬ 
pearance of Russian official visitors. 

The reucw'cd frontier feuds increased the 
indisposition of the Chinese to hold intercourse 
with Russia, The ecclesiastical residence at 
Pekin has had the same effect: nothing but 
the fear of open war with Russia prevents the 
emperor from breaking it up, as it is believed 
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tliat Russia makes it a sine jiid «ou if peace ; 
b to coiitinue. 

In 1806 two lUissiim ships arrived at 
IMacao, contrary to existing treaties, ^vhicll 
forbid the of tlie llnssians by sea. 

The ships were not permitted to land ov tahe 
in OA^irgoee* An embassy from Russia was in 
the SAame year turned back from tlie great 
wall From that date tlie Russians relied 
npou territorial encroaelnnent as the chief or 
only means of their gaining advantage in 
Clima and Chorea, and they Imve succeeded 
to a marvellous degree. Finally, they have, 
in 1658, obtained a treaty by wdiich they are 
empowered to trade by sea on the same 
footing as the most favoured niarltinie nations. 
The steps by \vhich ilnssia has effected these 
advantages ^Yero too gradual, and the sphere 
of netion too remote to attract, in past times, 
much notice in Europe, hut now the western 
nations are fully acquainted with the great 
results. In the progress of this History, de¬ 
tailing the advances and successes of our own 
countrymen, references to the policy and pro¬ 
gress of Ilnssia will be necessarily made ■where 
they wdll be more appropnate than in this 
chapter, because they wdll be then treated in 
their relation to the development of English 
powder. It is sufficient here to say, that the 
position and prospects of the British empire 
in India and the Fast cannot be fully under¬ 
stood, or studied wuth historical unity or 
political fovesiglit, unless the real position | 
and power of Russia is comprehended and 
appreciated. Possessing the shores of the 
Amour, splendid ports and liarbours on the 
Pacilic, forts along the Chinese frontier, 
and a large area of Chinese territory, she 
is in a position of pow’er and grandeur winch 
wdll soon be felt by the Gluuese empire, and 
the nations of w^estern Europe winch trade 
with it. On the opposite side of Asia, it is 
already felt that the quietude of the A&ghan 
frontier of British India may at any time be i 
disturbed by Russian intrigue acting through ^ 
Persia. That country, from local and re- I 
ligioiis relation to Afighanistau and the jmtiona 
of central Asia, can influence nnmeious tribes , 
of wild and hardy liorscmen along the line of 
British Indian frontiers ; and it is, unhappily, 
certain that Russia has an indnence over the : 
Persian court possessed by no other nation, | 
and w’hich is dangerous to the independence i 
of tliat country and to the peace of | 
British India. It is true that naval and | 
military demonstrations in the Persian Gulf | 
by England can always alarm and humble | 
Persia, but before such demonstrations could | 
prove effective much mischief might be done. , 
The conquest of Persia by Russia cannot be : 


remote, unless France and Englaml deem it 
politic to unite in supporting Persia, as they 
did in maintainliig the integrity of Turkey, 
Should Russia possess the present Persian 
empire, she could from the shores of the Red 
Sea, and from the confines of Affglianistau, 
always menace India. Between the two 
powers a uar d ro^tirame would then be 
waged for Asiatic empire, in which the whole 
world would be involved. 

That Russia will yet rule at Pekin and 
Teheran cannot be doubted, unless China and 
Persia be regenerated or fall within the do¬ 
minion of England. Whatever the states¬ 
man or politician may deem as to the future 
of the British Empire in India and the East, 
tlie development of Russian powder in north¬ 
eastern and north-western Asia must never 
be lost sight of as a most important, if 
not the most potential, element of^'their cnl- 
culations. Much that has been written of 
Late years as to the impossibility of Russia 
penetrating through Centival Asia to Hin- 
dostan, is utterly irrelevant to the question as 
to the iniluence Russia is likely to exercise 
upon the future of Asia by a continued en¬ 
croachment on Persian territory on the one 
hand, and by land and sea upon China on tlio 
other, Tamerlane, the Tartar, marched to 
iMoscow, dominated the golden land of the 
great hlognl, and was only prevented from 
pouring two hundred thousand men a cross 
the frontier of China by the hand of death, 
lie did what all men thought to be impossible 
until it was done. Alexander marched from 
Eastern Europe to Hiiulostan, a feat which is 
still regarded as beyond belief, w^ere not the 
evidences irresiefcibie. Ilnssia has herself 
achieved conquests little short of iniraculons, 
at fill events, when the time in which her 
territory has spread to its enormous ex¬ 
tent is considered. There is no im¬ 
possibility, but there is strong probability 
that from the positions described above, fi 
liard}^, hopeful, obstinate, persevering, am* 
bitious, warlike power, w ith great lesonrceB, 
such as Russia is, will yet overrun China and 
Persia, unless frustrated iu either oi' both the 
modes already stated. If China and Persia 
he regenerated by intelligence and truth, then 
the robber power will be kept within its own 
wude precincts, and perhaps pushed back 
to its least genial climes; or if the flag of 
Britain should be borne over those regions by 
the events of future wars or revolutions, 
Russia may be baulked of her prey. Other¬ 
wise, humanly speaking, her course of con¬ 
quest wull not be checked in Asia until her 
I confines from both east and west of that 
i glorious continent meet at last. 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 


THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA, 


The Povtuguesc in Asia ]:ave Leen already 
iicjtieed ill a cka]>tor on tlic commerce of India 
with the West, and a cliapter was devoted to 
an account of their mission there. The con¬ 
spicuous part wliich they had m some of the 
most stiiTing events of the Indian empire 
during the greater part of tlie sixteentli, seven¬ 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, and, indeed, 
their incsent position there, entitle tliem to a 
place in its commercial, political, mid military 
history, 

Portugal, though now a kingdom of very 
limited extent, was fonneiiy much smaller, 
and came to liave a sort of recognised inde¬ 
pendent existence in the reign of Bon 
Alphonso, King of Castile and Leon, This 
prince gave Ins daughter, Donna Theresa, in 
marriage to a foreign adventurer, who, hy his 
[personal merits, had risen to distinction, and 
’^\dth her as a dowry the frontier province, 
W'hich had heen recently wrested from the 
Aloors, The excellence of the situation, its 
natural heauties and fertility, compensated for 
its restricted houndaiies. In such high esti¬ 
mation is it lield, that it is sometimes desig¬ 
nated 3fedtdla Iltspanicaj or the Mano^v 
of Spain, To this territory w’as affixed, the 
title of count. For a period of two hundred 
years suhserpient to tliis tTansactioii the his¬ 
tory of Portugal presents scarcely any cveut 
of importance. In 1281) there arose some 
differences with Castile, wdiich w ere not ad¬ 
justed for a long time after. In the reign of 
King John I,, wdio w as married to an English 
inincess (Philippa, the daughter of John, 
Duke of Lancastei'), an invading army from 
Castile, amounting to thirty thousand men, were 
defeated, and reprisals made on the .Spaniards, 
Tlie result -was a lasting ]ieaee* The cessa¬ 
tion of this war enahled King John to under¬ 
take an expedition against the Moors in Bar- 
haiy in 1414, He commanded in person. 
The campaign w^as successful, and tlie town 
of Ceuta fell into his hands. He was im¬ 
pressed witli the importance of its situation, 
and, contrary to the urgent remonstrances of 
his council, he decided on p^reserving it, and 
had it enlarged and more strongly fortihed. 
He garrisoned it with six thonsand foot and 
two thousand horse. This force he considered 
sufficient to repel the attacks of the Aloors, 

In tlie following reign au unsuccessful 
attempt was made on Tangier, in Baihary. 
The Portuguese w ere sliut up hy the Aloors, 
and the king’s son, Don Ferdinand, was given 


as an liostage for the surrender of Ceuta. 
The king and council of Portugal refused to 
fulfil tlie conditions, retained the place, and 
left the young prince to the fury of the 
Moors. The w-ar w-ith Barbary ^v■as cou- 
ttniied at intervals, and ^vitll little suceess to 
the Portuguese, 

Jolm II, succeeded to Ins father Alphonso 
in I4S1, and during his reign the maritime 
enterprise of the Portuguese was developed 
to an extent never before attempted, and 
attended with results which Imve operated to 
a imis'ei'sal reformation of the geographical 
and coimncrcial relations of the old world, and 
discovered a new one. During tlie reign of 
Alphonso, the Portuguese, proceeding along 
the w-estern coast of Africa, stretched as far 
as Guinea, and opened a trade wutli the in- 
liabitants, John, as one of the first acts of 
his government, ordered a fort to he erected, 
for the purposes of liermaneut commercial in¬ 
tercourse, The result of tliis |>olitic step 
was the influx of ivory and gold, from which 
the monarch derived a large revenue. In a 
short time this fort, called Sf. George of (he 
3Itii€j became a considerable city, and noto¬ 
rious for its traffic in slaves. 

The progress wliich had been made to tlic 
south-east revived a project whicli for cen¬ 
turies had kin ill abeyance—a passage hy sea to 
the East Indies, Since the voyage of Ncarclius 
little had been satisfactorily done to explore 
the southern skorcs of tlie Eastern continent, 
or to become acquainted with the ocean 
I beyond, destined now to he the higlnvay of 
I empires, old, recent, and prospective, Jolm 
! ordered tw'o small squadrons to be equipped 
to iH'Oseciite this inquiry ; and in the mean¬ 
time he prudently sent two of his subjects 
into India and Abyssinia to trace the com¬ 
munications, and ascertain tlie resources of 
these vast and very little know’ll regions. 
The two travellers, Pedro da Covillian, and 
Alphcniso do Payva, im.sscd first to Naples, 
and thence to Rhodes; by the knights estab¬ 
lished there they w ere hospitahl)^ entertained, 
and assisted on their journey to Alexandria, 
There they parted company, Covilhan setting 
out for India, and Pnyvn for Abyssinia, They 
had previously arranged on meeting after a 
certain period at Cairo, Covilhan embarked 
on the Red Sea, visited the principal cities of 
India, and ]5r6sccutcd his journey to the 
banks of the Ganges, and on his return coasted 
the shores of Persia, Arabia, and Africa, as 
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fill' as Mozamliiqiie, and tliere learned tliat 
the continent terminated in a great cape far 
to the sontli. From hlozamhiqne lie returned, 
as appointed, to Cairo, and heard of the 
death of his former as so elate. To glean the 
information which this death intercepted, he 
proceeded to Abyssinia; and thongh he 
settled in that country, he forwarded to the 
king the result of his travels, and a chart of 
the maritime places he had visited. The 
further prosecution of these discoveries, and 
the crowning result in Vasco da Gama's suc¬ 
cess ill doubling the Cape and reaching the 
coast of Malabar, itave been previously recorded 
in tliese pages. 

The Portuguese found the voyage along 
the south-east coast of Africa very pleasant 
and prosperous, and in the city of Melinda 
had the satisfaction of discovering, as well as 
in other localities on that route, buildings of 
1 ‘espectable pretensions, cultivated vegetable 
productions, and a race of people accustomed 
to several of the refinements of cmlization, 
and carrying on an active commerce; the 
women accounted beautiful, and dressed in 
cottons and silks, and veils with gold lace. 
Friendly relations Avere established with the 
Iving; some India Christian traders met with; 
also au able pilot, so expert in navigation, 
that, on being shown an astrolabe, lie took 
little notice of it, and appeared to be ac¬ 
quainted with more considerable instruments.^ 

Gama on his arrival intimated his presence 
to the King of Calicut. Although greatly 
surprised by this strange arrival of foreigners, 
'who in their aspect, dress, aecontrements, 
arms, and manners, were dissimilar to the 
representatives of the various nations that 
traded on bis coast, and who had travelled 
thither by a route hitherto never ventured 
on, the Indian prince personally received them 
with every appearance of admiration and 
respect. Ho readily agreed to enter into the 
most friendly relations with them. The 
Moors, envious of their success, and fearing 
the loss of that commerce, of which they had all 
but a monopoly, soon succeeded in rousing the 
suspicions andjealoiisy of the native anthorities, 
and caused the Portuguese to be considered as 
pirates, and not as ambassadors. Gama and 
some of liis retinue wore made prisoners, but 
he ably managed to escape wiles and force; 
and though beset at the entrance of the har* ^ 
hour by sixty armed vessels, he extricated 
himself, and sailed homewards with his ship, 
filled not only with the products of that coaei:, 
but with the rich commodities from the eastern 
provinces of the peninsula» Two years after 
his departure to the East he anchored in the 
Tagus. His crew were seriously diminished : 

^ Furiii y voh i. p. 4^^, Stevens’ Ivan station. 


fifty-five returned out of the one hundred 
and forty-eight who had sailed with him. 
All the honours which miglit he expected for 
such services were heaped upon him by bis 
grateful sovereign. He was created Count of 
Videguiera, declared Admiral of the Indus, 
and the office made hereditary in his family. 

Few princes have rendered eiicli essential 
services—not to bis subjects alone, but to 
mankiud—as he who now wielded the sceptre 
of the comparatively insignificant kingdom of 
Portugal. Under the guidance of Manuel his 
subjects entered on a new career. Capable 
of forming projects of the most comprehensive 
character, and of executing them with dili¬ 
gence and intelligence, he exhibited abilities 
equally invaluable in that perception of human 
capabilities wldcli enabled him to select the 
men best qualified to conduct with success 
the duties confided to them. It has been 
stated by no mean authority, happily 

for Portugal, his discerning eye selected ii 
succession of officers to take the same^com¬ 
mand ill India, who, by their enterprisiug 
valour, military skUh and political sagacity, 
accompanied with disinterested integrity, 
public spirit, and love of their country, 
established a title to be ranked amongst the 
persons most eminent for virtues and abilities 
ill. any age or nation. Greater things were 
achieved by them than were ever accomplished 
in so short a time.” * 

Gama reached home in. Beptember, 1499, 
and in the course of a year a fleet of thirteen 
ships was got ready, and entrusted to the 
command of Bon Pedro Alvarez Cabral. 
Hriven to the south-west of the continent of 
Africa as he endeavoured to double the Cape, 
to his astonishment he discovered land—the 
Braxils. He sent back to Europe one of his 
vessels to announce his good fortune, and then 
launched across the Pacific for the coast of 
Malacca. Thougli he was received kindly 
on Ills arrival at Calicut, this good under¬ 
standing did not long eonlinuo. Through the 
insidious intrigues of the Moors the Christians 
were persecuted, and fifty of them ruassacTcd. 
Cabral, toe Dim nee them that these aggressions 
could not he inflicted with impunity, destroyed 
by fire all the Indian and Arabian vessels in 
the port.; he put the crews to the sword, and 
appropriated the cargoes; he then directed 
his cannon against the town, demolished 
several of the houses, causing great destruc¬ 
tion of human lU'e. The Portuguese autho¬ 
rities say fifteen great vessels and five hun¬ 
dred lives ■were lost. 

After this affair the admiral proceeded with 
some of his vessels to Cochin, and thence lack 
to Cannaiiore. At Loth these places he was 
* vol. x. p 405. 
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\vell receivedj and every facility afforded j 
of getting his cargo. The native princeB re¬ 
sented tke treatment they liad received from 
the E a jail of Calicut, and from Cochin and 
Can nan ore ambassadors were sent to tbe 
court of Lisbon with presents and an offer of 
IVee trade,* Gronaalo Gil Barbosa was left 
as factor at Cochin to provide lading for the 
next arrivals. 

Before this fleet had reached Europe^ four 
ships had sailed from the Tagus, under the 
command of John de Nova. These vessels 
arrived at Oanimnore, and were there in¬ 
formed that an attack W’^as apprehended from 
an armament of forty great ships, which were 
being equipped by the King of Calicut, To 
prove to the king and people that he had no 
fear of this force—leaving four factors on 
shore to prepare goods for his return—lie 
sailed direct for Calicut, and, finding the Eeet 
prepared for the voyage, lie fell ti^jon it. 
During tliat day and nighty and part of the 
morrow, he kept np an uninterrupted fire, 
sunk several, and pnt the rest to flight, I 
Having called at Cochin, he puit on board the 
commodities collected by the factor left there 
by Cabral, and then proceeded to Caiinanore, 
where lie completed his cargoes. On his re¬ 
turn he discovered the Island of St, Helena, 
which proved of great service to subsequent 
voyagers, by the excellence of its water, and 
is now, and long vflll continue to be, famous 
.as the prison-isle of the first Napoleon. 

The spirit of the Portuguese was now 
thoroughly roused, and to the purely worldly 
considerations ^vere added the stimulants of 
religious Kieal, As has been fully detailed, 
Smssionariea had accompanied all their expedi¬ 
tions, and the court of Eoine was resolved to 
extend its all-grasping power over the thou- 
sands of millions who crowded the teeming 
continent and islands of the East. Manuel 
was inspired with the hope of completing the 
■work which he was assured tlie Apostle Bt. 
Thomas had begun, and of re-establishing 
the Christian religion in those countries, and 
of enlarging his royal titles hy adding to 
them, as he did, those of Lord of the Navi¬ 
gation, Conquests, and Trade of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Per.sia, and India,—which was 
confirmed by the Pope. In March, 1502, 
he dispatched three squadrons to 'India: 
the first consisting of ten ships, under Vasco 
da Gama; the second of five ships, imdp 
Vincent Sodre, to clear the coast of Cochin 
and Cannanore, and intercept the ships trad¬ 
ing to Mecca ; and the third under Stephen da 
Gama: but all the squadrons were under the 
siiprsnie command of Vasco. On coming 
to Oannauore, the admiral had an interview 
* Be Sousa, vqI. i, p. G. 


with the hiiig upon the shore, to arrange as 
to the condition on which their commercial 
intercourse was to be conducted. Without 
waiting to complete this uegotiation, he pro¬ 
ceeded close to the shore towards Calient, to 
which he had forwarded* intelligence of his 
approach, resolved to avenge the outrages 
offered to his countrymen, and vowing 
the destruction of that city. As an instal- 
meut of his yengeance, he cruelly hanged 
thirty Bloors at the yardarms; then cutting 
off their hands, heads, and feet, lie threw 
them into tlie sea, to he cast on the shore by 
the tide, proclaiming that their fate w'as mer¬ 
ciful in comparison with the tortures reserved 
for the murderers of the Portuguese. 

Vasco now discovered that three kings 
had combined to induce him to winter on 
their shore, and that a fleet of a hundred 
sail, recently destroyed by storms, was fitted 
out for this object. The salutary fear which 
his late summaiy proceedings had created 
induced au entire change of policy, The 
King of Cannanore conceded to apprehen¬ 
sions what he had peremptorily denied to 
entreaties ; and tlie King of Cochin concluded 
a treaty both advantageous and durable. A 
■wooden house was erected, and a factor and 
thirty-two Portuguese were left there to 
carry on the trade. 

A treacherous attempt, attended with great 
clanger, ■was made to entrap the admiral. 
Vliilst the vessels w^ere receiving their car¬ 
goes, a Brabmiu of high note, with his son 
and nephew presented himself, professing a 
desire of visiting Europe and being instructed 
in the faith. He also proposed measures of 
conciliation between him and the King of 
Calcutta- Tbe possession of tbe son and 
nephew as hostages in bis hands, induced 
Vasco to place confidence in this Brahmin, 
and be was thereby induced to proceed in 
his ship, and, accompanied by no other vessel 
in the fleet, in order to visit that port. The 
Brahmin was landed and was the bearer of 
several despatches to and from the hing; but in 
the iuterim one hundred boats were prepared by 
the Hindoos, which u]iex|>cctedly one morning 
boldly surrounded the Portuguese vessel, and 
daringly endeavoured to destroy it witli fire¬ 
works. It was actually on fire, but assistance 
was at hand, and the enemy suffered eeverel}* 
for their temerity. The Brahmiids relatives 
were hauged in sight of the city. Vasco shortly 
after met with their fleet and obtained cou- 
I siderable booty. He then returned with nine 
ships richly laden to Lisbon. Sod re had been 
left iu care of the coast and factories. 

In 1503, the King of Calicut, in tlie ab¬ 
sence of the greater portion of the Portu¬ 
guese squadron, thought a favourable oppor- 
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timity was presented of destroying the factory 
at Codilii* He accordingly marched thither 
^vith that object j but tlioiigli defeated, forced 
to fly and seek refuge, and his capital burned, 
lie refused to siirrcuder. Having fled to a 
neighbouring towiF iiilicit easier of defence 
tbau Cochin, he was closely besieged and re¬ 
duced to extreniities, wlien a large naval force 
arrived, commanded by the celebrated and 
able man Albuquerque, who repelled the 
attacking army with veiy lieavy loss. The 
victors now built a fortress in the territories 
of their faithfid ally Tremmnpara, to wliose 
late fidelity they were so greatly indebted. 
The zamoriig in consoqiience of this timely 
succourj was compelled to seek for peace, and 
the terms which he conceded uere very 
favourable both to the lung of Cochin and bis 
European allies. In several engagements both 
b}^ sea and land the new comers were invariably 
vie tor ions. A f ac tor y wa s e st ablish cd a t Co u - 
lam, and the vessels having succeeded in 
securing freights, both the Albnquerques 
started for home, the younger brother and ins 
companions w ere n ever heard oh Amongst the 
cargo of the eldest were two horses, one Persian 
the other an Arab, which were held in great 
esteem, being the first imported to Portugal A 
small garrison for the protection of their trade 
and ally was left on tlie Indian coast. 

The Portuguese fleet Jiad scarcely lost sight 
d 1 its new possession when a powerful confe¬ 
deracy was formed by tlic neighhonring 
princes, '^^l^hey drew together fifty thousand 
men, and attacked Cochin by land and sea, 
Huarto Pacheco, who !md been left in com- 
111 and of tlie small garrison of St James, re¬ 
solved to resist the tlireatened attack, and 
encouraged liis fiieucl and ally to make all 
the preparations in his power. The king was 
left to protect Ms capital; and the Portuguese, 
with their inconsiderable force, aecom 2 >anicd 
by only three hundred Malabars, jnit to sea 
m search of theh enemies. In several en- 
gagements tliey were victorious. The fer¬ 
tility of expedients, tlie intrepidity of conduct, 
the confidence vdiich he inspiired, the oho- 
dicnce he commanded, and the consniiimatc 
success which attended his evolutioiifi, justly 
place Pacheco among the first men of his own 
or any other conntrv^ lie triumphed over 
every diflicully, aud at length the zamorin, 
foiled in every attempt and conscious of the 
contempt to which the successive defeats of 
his loi'midahle force by a mere liandfnl of 
men, was reduced to abdicate his throne in 
favour of liis nephew, 

Pacheco had been scarcely released from 
this danger when hi a aid was urgently de¬ 
manded by the factory at Coidam, which was 
threatened by five Moorish ships* He 1ms- 
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tened to the relief of Ids countrymen, seemed 
the safety of that harbour and a monopoly 
of the trade, and spread a wholesome tenor 
of the Portuguese through all the coasts* 

On his return to Cochin he found that a 
large licet ainl force had arrived, oonsi.stiiig of 
tliirteen sMps, '' the largest that had yet been 
hulit in Portugal,’’ * and twelve huiub ed men, 
coinmanded by Loj>e Soarez, who had been 
juiued by some ships he met on his voyage. 
This fleet first called at Can nan ore, and tiieii 
sailed for Calient, which town was haltered 
by them for two day.?; the greater part was 
reduced to a heap of ruins, and three liuiulrcd 
of dje inhahitants sacrificed* Thence they 
sailed to Cod dll, wliere Pacheco found tliem. 
An expedition was then sent against Ciau- 
ganqre, a town within fonr leagues of Cochin, 
which, having been fortified by tliezamoriu, was 
agreat an 1103 'ance. If ivas Lurnt to tlieground,, 
and tlie Prince of Calicut, who u'as to Jiave 
defended it, fled, A fileiidJy treaty was 
made with the King of Tan ore. In 1505, a 
fleet of the King of Calicut, consisting of 
seventeen large ships well stored with caimon, 
and carrying I our thousand men, was destroyed 
by Lope Soarez. The ships cargoes were 
consumed, seven bum!red Turks were drowned, 
besides those who perished by fire and sword. 
This victoiy cost the Portuguese only twenty- 
tliree men* Early in Jauiiary the following 
year BoarcK sailed, and arrived in July follow¬ 
ing in Lisbon, with hi.g thirteen victorious 
vessels laden with rich bootj^ He was ae- 
compaided by the brave and successful 
Piicheco, who M'as received with every marie 
of respect by his sovereigu in recognition of his 
glorious services; but on some accusatiun 
was shortly after imprisoned and suffered to 
die miserably. ** A terrible example,” says the 
historian, “of the iiiieertaintj^ of royal favours 
and the little regard paid to true merit.” 
k On the twenty-fifth of i^farch there sailed 
from Lisbon the Jarge.st fleet that had, to that 
time, faced the Indian Ocean. It consisted 
of twenty-two ship.s, and conveyed fifteen 
liuiidred fighting men* Eleven of those 
vessels were destined for commercial pur¬ 
poses, aud the other moiety were to remain 
in India* The command was entrusted to 
tlic celebrated Bon Francisco de Almeida, 
who was couimisaioned to govern the late 
acquisitiuiis with tlie title of viceroy. 

Un his landing 111 India, Almeida sought 
an interview with the King of Caunanore, and 
informed him that he came to reside in that 
country to defend his countrymen against the 
aggrcssiou*s of the zamorin, and he demanded 
permission to erect a fort in the harbour* 

* Faria y SaU'Sa ; Jsia Tom. i. p. 1, 
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PermiBsion wne granted^ and on its completion 
a garrison of one hundred and fifty men was 
placed in it, and two ships assigned it for the 
protection of the coast. Having reached 
Cochin, he learned that the men left in charge 
of the factory at Ooulam were all cruelly 
butchered Ly the Moors, Three Ye seels 
which he sent thither with orders to procure 
merchandiise, and to omit all notice of the 
outrages perpetrated, hut in ease of denial to 
avenge it, being received in a hostile manner, 
the town, and twenty-four vessels assembled 
for its protection, were subjected to a fierce 
cannonade ; the ships were all burnt, and only 
a few of the crews escaped by swimming. 

In reward for his fidelity and protection, 
the Portiignese antliorities at home had com¬ 
missioned Almeida to crown Tremumpara, tlie 
King of Cochin, and had for that purpose 
brought with him from Lisbon a diadem of 
gold ornamented with pearls. The old sove¬ 
reign having resigned in favour of his nephew, 
Nambeadorim, this intended honour was be¬ 
stowed upon the latter. 

The Zainoriu of Calicut was still plotting 
the expulsion of the Europeans, and had pre¬ 
vailed on the King of Oannanore to enter into 
liis views. Brito, tlie cai>tain of the fort 
which had been erected by the Portuguese in 
the latter place, w'as unjustly accused of an 
act of cruelty and perfidy in seising on a ship 
from that port with a Portuguese pass, and ! 
in having sunk it, and all the Moorish sailors 
sewed up in a sail, that the act might not he 
detected by the discovery of any of the muti¬ 
lated carcasses. Of this deed, perpetrated by 
one of his countrymen, the captain of the fort 
was innocent. The two Indian princes had 
made arrange men ts to surprise him and his 
small garrison, and having discovered the de¬ 
sign he sought the aid of the viceroy. This 
■was promptly sent, and the little garrison, 
though beleaguered by a large army and 
reduced by tlie accidental loss of their 
magazine and provisions to feed on vermin, 
repulsed the enemy witli a very great sacri¬ 
fice of men, not one of their own having fallen 
in the action, A larger force now arrived 
to their assistance under the command of the 
viceroy and Tristan de Cunna, who forced 
their Avay up the river through showers of 
balls ; the town was entered, the garrison put 
to the sword, and all the vessels in the liar- 
hour set on fire* 

In 1507 Don Francisco de Almeida sent hb 
son Lorenzo as far as Ohoule, with eight ships, 
to protect the Portuguese traders along the 
coasts of Oannanore and Cochin, On his way 
he captured some Moorish vessels, and ob¬ 
tained intelligence that a fleet was in those 
waters, commissioned by the Sultan of Egypt I 
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to encounter the Portuguese adventurers, and 
exclude them from the East. 

Previous to the discoveries of the Portu¬ 
guese, the cloves of Aniboyna, the nutmeg 
and mace of Banda, the sandal of Timor, the 
camphor of Borneo, tlie gold and silver of the 
East, the spices, gums, perfumes, and curio¬ 
sities of China, Siam, Java, and other kingdoms, 
were first conveyed to Malacca, and tlie nee 
to the nations ^vest of the Red Sea. This 
commerce it was that, during the middle ages, 
had enriched the cities of Calicut, Cam bay a, 
Ormuz, and Aden, which, in addition to the 
commodities enumerated as coming through 
hlalacca, also had the trade in rubies from 
Pegu, stuffs from Bengal, pearls from Ceylon, 
the diamonds of Golconda; the cinnamon, and 
richer rubies of Ceylon; tlie pepper, ginger, 
and other spices of Malabar. From Ormuz 
they \vere brouglifc to Europe np the Persian 
Gulf, to Bassora, at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
and thence distributed in the caravans through 
Armenia, Trebizond, Tartary, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, and to the port of Berut upon 
the Mediterranean, and from this depot the 
Veuetiaus, Genoese, and Catalonians, con¬ 
veyed them to their respective countries. 
Such of those commodities as had to travel by 
the Red Sea, were landed at Toro or Suez, 
towms at the bottom of the isthmus, and theuee 
■were borne in caravans to grand Cairo, thence 
down the Nile to Alexandria, and there 
shipped. The Italian commercial states and 
towns of Spain, the Sultan of Egypt, and 
many other princes and communities were 
considerable losers by the channels into which 
this commerce was diverted by tlie recent 
discoveries; and, however widely they dif¬ 
fered on ail other points, they felt they bad a 
common interest in driving the new intruders 
out of India. To ensure their Eastern pos¬ 
sessions, the Portuguese established a factory 
at Blal acca; the Isle of Orniuz, bravely defended 
by its sovereign, Sheifedin II., had to submit 
to become tributary, and to the erection of a 
fortress. On the coast of Sofala another was 
raised. Thus, along the vast extent of the 
continent of Africa, from the Btraits of 
Gibraltar to Abyssinia, and along the shores 
of Asia, from Ormuz to Siam, the flag of 
Portugal waved triumphantly. 

The Venetians were amongst the first to 
feel the depressing effects on their commerce, 
and to endeavour to provide a remedy. They 
entered into a communication with the Sultan 
of Egypt, and after exciting his 'worst appre¬ 
hensions, they offered to provide him with the 
materials for the construction of a fleet which 
might be used to cut off the vessels of the 
Portuguese m the eastern waters. It is more 
than probable that to the wily counsels of 
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the Italians, is athubutahle the artful means 
hy which the Turks endeavoured to use the 
agency of the pope, in accorapliBliing their 
objects, before they ap])ealed to arms* 

The sultan accounted for his warlike pre* 
parations by pnbHcly avowing that his inten¬ 
tions Avere, in revenge for the outrages offered 
to the pilgrima on their way to Mecca, to 
destroy the temple and holy places of Jeru¬ 
salem. Tiie mediation of the pope w^ae ob¬ 
tained, but by presents well applied by the 
Portngnese monarch, and by ardent professions 
of devotion to the holy see, and zeal for the 
propagation of the faith, he disarmed all hos¬ 
tility on the part of the pontiff. The sultan, 
deprived of all hopes in that quarter, urged on 
Ills other preparations, and entered into cor- 
respondeiico with tlic Indian Mohammedan 
princes. With the connivance of these and 
of his Christian confederates, a large fleet was 
built and equip 2 >ed, and dispatched, under the 
GOiiimand of Meer Hozem, to the western 
shores of the Indian peninsula, with commands 
to pursue and extirpate the foreign intUTeJs 
who were spreading terror and devastation in 
their path eastward. This fleet made its ap¬ 
pearance as the younger Almeida was steering 
his course to Ohoule, The fatlier forwarded 
immediate instructions to attack the fleet be¬ 
fore it could reach the coast, and he reinforced 
by the natives. The young admiral, vvliohad 
cast anchor, was attending to pushing on 
tlie preparations to execute his father’s com¬ 
mands Trvhen the Egyptian squadron was seen 
ill sight, and, favoured by wind and tide, was ap¬ 
proaching the iiarboiir. The ships succeeded 
ill entering the river, and drew up in order of 
battle. ^ For two days the engagement ivas 
maintained ivith equal vigour and courage. 
Hossem w^as confident of victory, having suc¬ 
ceeded in surprising his enemy, and pro¬ 
fessed Ilia resolution to hoard the Portuguese 
admiral, and gave orders to the rest of his 
sldps to board the others. The gallant AJ- 
moida, tliougii partially surprised, was not in 
the least disheartened, and when his adversary 
neared to the attack, he poured in sneh a 
shoiver of ball, arrows, grenades, and other 
dangerous missiles, that the Turkish vessel 
shrunk from the encounter, though far larger 
than its adversary. Lorenzo now became ?he 
assailant, and attempted to board the enemv. 
Two of his galleys were more successful tlmn 
their gallant chief, and took two of their 
opponents and put their crews to the sword. 
The victory inclined to the Europeans, when 
the dismayed hlohammedans were relieved 
by the arrival of Melique Az, the governor of 
Diu, with a nnniber of small vessels well 
manned. This unequal conflict was injurioiTs 
to the men and ships, hut it was maintained 
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till the second night separated them, Lo¬ 
renzo then, under favour of the darkness, held 
a council of his chief officers, when it was de¬ 
cided that they should endeavour to escape to 
the open sea, where the flght could he renewed 
with greater advantage, and with greater faci¬ 
lities for retreat, should circumstances render 
tlie latter advisable. In endeavouring to ac¬ 
complish this manoeuvre, the attention of the 
enemy was attracted, and Lorenzo's ship, 
running foul of some fishing stakes, made 
so much neater, that her destruction became 
inevitable. Her consort w-as drifted out to 
sea, and the a^lmil al was left exposed to the 
united attack directed against him. He ne¬ 
glected nothing w'hich became a brave and a 
skilful commander; and wdien his tiiigli was 
sliattered by a ball, he ordered himself to bo 
placed against the mast, ivhere he stood en- 
coui'aging Lis men till another shot broke hia 
back. Hia body was placed under deck, and 
the vessel was Jiot surrendered. The Turka 
boarded it, and found Lorenzo’s faithful page 
by the body of Ids master, bewailing his loss 
with tears of blood as well as w'ater, having 
received an arrow in his eye. Mutilated as 
he Tvas, lie rose to defend the corpse, and, 
Imving killed as many as covered his master, 
he then fell upon the heap of slain* Such 
devotion should leave an imperishable name; 
hia lives—Laurence Freyre Gato. Of one 
hundred men that were with Lorenzo, only 
nineteen escaped. Six hundred of the enemy 
fell. Melique Az, a prince to whose bravery 
and hiinianity hia enemies testified, pre¬ 
vailed on the survivors to surrender, and paid 
them every attention, and wrote a letter to 
Almeida, condoling with him on the death of 
a son so eminently distinguished. This was 
the first occasion in which the Portuguese 
cannon was heard on the shores of the Maha¬ 
rashtra.’* Ohoule then belonged to the king¬ 
dom of Ahmeduitggnr. Although the vice¬ 
roy received the intelligence of his son’s death 
wuth apparent submission to the will of the 
Supreme, aud declared that he had much less 
desired for tlie youth long life than a dis¬ 
tinguished name, and felt in the realization of 
that aspiration that he liad no cause for 
mourning, as he was now enjoying the re- 
\vaTde of his conduct, he, how'ever, did not ex¬ 
hibit this commendable resignation in his acts. 
W itli all the expedition possible he fitted out 
a fleet of nineteen ships, and embodied an 
army composed of Portuguese and natives, 
when his arrangements Avere interrupted hy 
the arrival of Alphonso Albuquerque w’itli the 
title of vieexoy, and with peremptory orders 
from the king to Hon Francisco de Almeida 
to resign the government into Lis hands, aud 
* Grant Duf’a Miliary qf tAe vol ii. p. 76. 
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return liome in one of the trading vessels. ' 
He refused to surrender the dignity until lie 
had concluded the expedition Avhich he was 
preparing. Albuquerque pressed him to 
eomx>liance ; he pleaded as an excuse that the 
ship in which he was to return had already 
departed, and that he should remain to inflict 
condign pimiahment on the Turks. To fur¬ 
ther pressing remonstrances, accompanied with 
an assurance that ainjile satisfaction would 
he exacted for the death of his son, he replied, 
“ That he had taken up the sword, and would 
never resign it to another to avenge his 
wrongs.” Finding all argument ineffectual, 
Albuquerque proceeded to Oocliin. This re¬ 
fusal to comply with the commands of the 
'sovereign, established a precedent which 
led afterwards to had results, and set the royai 
authority at open deflanee. 

Almeida, on the departure of Albuquerque, 
proceeded with his armament—confidence in its 
strength, and the attachment of his officers and 
forces, induced him to act so independently’— 
as has been just related above. He sailed for 
Dahnl, one of the greatest and most splendid 
towns on that coast, and which had given its 
zealous support to the Egyptians. The Por¬ 
tuguese entered the river on the 30th of De- 
cemberj 1508. Francisco de Almeida, who 
personaliy commanded, landed bis men, and 
took, plundered, and burnt the to%vn. Ac¬ 
cording to Ossorio and other historians, this 
conflagration wma ordered by the viceroy 
himself, as the only effectual means left him 
of putting an end to the plundering. 

The combined fleets of the enemy were in 
the dulf of Cambay; hither he determined 
to direct his course. When he entered he 
found them strongly posted in the harbour of 
Diu. Though covered by strong batteries, 
and a sloping network of strong rope, the 
Portuguese did not liesitate, but advanced to 
the attack. The conflict was short, sharp, 
and decisive : ail the large vessels were either 
sunk or taken; the rest, defeated and shat¬ 
tered, sought protection in shallow vrater. 
The captured vessels, stored with plunder, 
amply rewarded the toiling victors. All the 
European captives W'ere restored uncondi¬ 
tionally. This victory was sullied by a dis¬ 
graceful and unprovoked massacre of his 
prisoners. On his return to Cocliin, Albuquer¬ 
que was placed under arrest* This Almeida 
soon regretted, and sbortly afterwards he was 
persuaded to resign his appointment into the 
hands of his successor, and then set sail for 
Portugal, which he never reached, being killed 
in an affray %vith some naked and contemptible 
Caffrea on the coast of Africa. 

Albuquerque being now at the head of the 
government, hurried his preparations for the 


reduction of Calicut, the capital of the earliest 
and most powerful enemy of the Portuguese. 
With a body of eighteen hundred men, in 
thirty vessels, and some boats of Malays, wlio 
were led by the hope of plunder to accompany 
the expedition, he set sail, and arrived there 
on the 2nd of January, 1510. Albuquerque 
was also accompanied by Goiitinlio, who had 
recently arrived with a fleet of fifteen sail, 
Imving been sent out by King Blanuel, to^ 
whom intelligence bad been communicated of 
tlie preparations made by the Sultan of Egypt, 
and also of the apprehended refusal of Almeida 
to surrender his office. This nobleman was 
entrusted with great powers; and the duties 
committed to him Iia-ring been duly executed, 
he was on the eve of departure for Europe 
when this armament was ready to a ail. Am¬ 
bitious of fresh laurels, he insisted on being 
permitted to take a prominent part upon this 
occasion. The honourable post he souglifc 
was conceded by bis friend. The difficulties 
to their landing they found very great. The 
town was surrounded with jungle, and could 
be a,pproached hy narrow avenues only, which 
left the troops no space for their files and 
cvolutione. The army was therefore divided, 
and it was agreed that the two commanders 
should advance with separate divisions. To 
Coutlnho was assigned eight hundred men, 
and some fieldpiecea. Albuquerque led an 
equal number, and a supjilementary body of 
eight hundred Blalays. They remained under 
arms all night, through their eagerness to 
land, but the sound of the signal to march 
and the discharge of cannon drowned all their 
fatigue in the military ardour they evolved. 
They marched with great confusion, as both 
parties were emulous of performing the most 
distinguished feat. The followers of Albu¬ 
querque first readied the defences, and 
cliarged the six Imndred men who \vere 
posted at their point of attack, who, though 
they vigorously received the assault, w'cre 
compelled to succumb to their intrepid as¬ 
sailants, and in a few minutes the Portuguese 
were in possession. Coutlnho, whose progress 
had been retarded, did not arrive until the 
banner of Portugal %vas planted on the wall 
of the captured fortress, and was diagrined 
that he liad had no part in the matter. He 
indulged in the bitterest reproaches, and 
charged Lis friend Albuquerque with having 
by his contrivances robbed him of liis share 
of the glory. He insultingly added, Were 
yon ainbifcious that the rabble of Lisbon 
should trumpet your renown as the conqueror 
of Calicut, and that our sovereign should yield 
yon all the credit ? Were that your vatn- 
glorioiis object, you will be disappointed. 
On my arrival I shall tell the king I could 
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liave enterod tlie town witli only tills cane hi 
my band : and since 1 find nobody to figbt 
with, I will not rest satistied till I enter the 
palace of the zamorin^ and dine in liis Falls/’ 
Hanghtily disdaining to await any explana- 
tioOj be commanded his troops to niareli to 
that quarter. His progress was disputed as 
he impetuously and successfully cut bis way 
for the space of five leagues, encumbered 
with a continuous grove of palms that lined 
the way. When he reached the palace, 
lie found it formed a little town, strongly 
walled in, and, in fact, tlie only fortification 
in Calicut, The main strengtli of the army 
also w&B posted there. The brave Portu¬ 
guese was not disheartened by these dis¬ 
coveries, For him the difficulties sw^'eetened 
the labour, and enhanced the prospective 
re^vards. Giving a short respite to the 
soldiers, he made a fierce assault on the gates. 
His impetuosity was irresistible; the enemy 
fled to the mountains, and the royal residence 
was at the mercy of the victors, w'ho were 
soon engrossed in appropriating the wealth 
with which they 'were profusely surrounded. 
They were blinded by their cupidity to the 
fearful consequences of their disorgaiiiaation 
and recklessness, and acted with as little pre- 
cautiou as if the eueiny had been destroyed 
as well as defeated. They w^ere soon called 
to a sense of theii' folly. The foe had been 
expelled, but not crushed. Animated by the 
paucity of their number, and their present im¬ 
prudent behaviour, a body of thirty thousand 
ivell-armed men returned to renew' the con¬ 
test Several of the Portuguese, encumbered 
witli spoil, were killed. During the progress 
of Goutiuho, and the occupation of the palace, 
Albuquerque had entered the city, and set fire 
to the houses, and then resolved to ascertain 
wliat Goutiuho had done, wdio had foolishly 
neglected to keep open the communications 
with the rear. Having followed in his track, 
and arri ved at the scene of action, he found him 
and his companions surrounded by an armed 
and resolute host, in the most imminent danger. 
He discovered means of communicating the 
fact of his presence to Coutiulio, and in the 
meantime endeavoured to prevent the pres¬ 
sure on him of the enemy on the outside. 
After some considerable delay, and in reply 
to a third message, Albuquerque ■was in¬ 
formed that he might proceed towards the 
fleet, and that Coutinho, then engaged in col¬ 
lecting his men, who had dispersed in all direc¬ 
tions, would follow. On his march Albu¬ 
querque learned that his colleague's life \^'as 
in danger; he attempted, hnt in vain, to cut 
his way back to his relief. It \yas too late. 
The Indians in multitudes thronged the in¬ 
tervening street. The tops of the houses 


were crowded with armed assailants, and from 
windows, turrets, and every coveit he was 
assailed with clouds of darts. The bravest 
of his men fell around him : entangled in the 
narrow streets, lanes, and avenues, be could 
neither advance nor retreat; his own fate 
hung trembling in the balance. The flames 
of the huL'iiing houses at last gleamed upon 
his path, and forced his scorclied assailants to 
clear his way. The galkut Albuquerque 
escaped almost by a miracle; he was ■wounded 
in the throat witli a dart, in the head ^vith a 
stone, and was so faint that he w'as borne 
, senseless to the shore. Coutinho, when seii- 
j sible of Ins imminent danger, placed himself 
at the head of his men, and fought lilce a 
lion. Though the palace around him A\'as 
ill flames, and he surromided by an infu¬ 
riated host, he bravely endeavoured to cut a 
passage througli them ; he at length fell, and 
in endeavouring to defend liim officers of the 
noblest families in Portugal shared his fate, 
Eiglity of the Portuguese were slain, and 
tliree hundred ■v\'ouuded, Tn so severe an 
encounter, and taken so by surprise, it is 
scarcely credible their loss W'as so smalb 
Their own historians are the only accessible 
authorities, and it is to be suspected that 
truth has been frequently sacrificed to national 
vanity. 

The ardour of the viceroy was not mode¬ 
rated by this disaster. He had no sooner 
recovered from his wonnds than lie directed 
his attention to the extension of his con¬ 
quests, His intended enterprise was not 
directed against the capital of the aamorin, 
but on the acquisition of some town on the 
sea-coast, which might he estahlished as a 
capital for the Portuguese colonists. The 
Island of Ormuz appeared to him the best 
selection, and thither lie steered, about tlie 
end of January, IJIO, with seventeen hun¬ 
dred men iu twenty-one vessels, of all sorts 
and sizes, Timora, an Indian pirate, who 
visited him on Iiis w’ay, drew his attention to 
Goa, a town on the sea-coast of the Deceau, 
in the district called Oanara, which has 
since become famous as the military, civil, 
eommerctal, and religious capital of the Por¬ 
tuguese empire in the East. 

Timora had heeii originally an Indian 
chief. He had been dispossessed of his in¬ 
heritance by his relatives, and harshly treated 
by bis neighbours. He became a pirate, and 
the captain of a numerous and daring body 
of Indian adventurers, lie attached himself 
to the Portuguese, and proved himself a 
■trusty friend. In all prohability he was 
induced to cultivate the friendship of the 
Europeans in the hope, with their aid, of 
being able to avenge his injuries, and to re- 
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cover Ills lost power. On tins ni cm or able 
occasion lie pointed out tlie supariority of 
Goa to Ormuz* Goa had been only recently 
conquered by tlie J\Ioguls, and annexed to 
Delhi, The convulsions by which that 
power was sbahen in the commencement of 
the seventh century^ have been already de¬ 
tails ch and the capture of Goa glanced at 
Amid tlie disruption of the cumbroiie and 
unwieldy components of that empirCj the 
severance of tlie Deccan, and the growth of 
the three statee^ which from vice-royalties 
grew into independent Idngdoms, an oppor¬ 
tunity was afforded for the assertion of similar 
pretensions in the south^ and amongst other 
kingdoms, hrst rose that of Narsinga, with 
its capital, Bisnagor* But the most powerful 
of these at this time was Goa, whose sove¬ 
reign hore the title of zahaim. Timora in¬ 
formed Albuquerque that this prince w^as 
involved in Wixv with several states of the iii- 
terioi'i that he was now^ absent in some dis¬ 
tant campaign, that his resources were ab¬ 
sorbed, and his capital left unprotected, an 
easy prey to the first powerful invader. Ae 
an assurance of his con Me nee in the propriety 
of his recommendation and the issue, he 
proffered the co-operation of his own force, 
amounting to twelve ships* 

No time w'as lost, on the ^oth of Fehruaiy 
the combined fleets of these freehooters— 
Hindoo and Christian—cast anchor in the 
harbour of Goa* The forts for its protection 
were captured without delay, and the ships 
drawm up close to the walls* The inhabi¬ 
tants, who W'Cre chiefly engaged in commer¬ 
cial pursuits, alarmed by the threatened 
storming of tlieir city, and the treatment to 
be expected from their unscrupulons and ex¬ 
acting enemies, reluctantly presented them¬ 
selves to the Portuguese to make an offer of 
surrender, upon condition that their lives, 
liberties, and estates should be secured. The 
offer was accepted. Albuquerque entered 
the City, and was received with as much 
homage as could have been paid to tlie legi¬ 
timate sovereign* He applied himself to the 
restoration of order and public confidence, 
and the measures he pursued to^ accomplish 
these ends were hailed with public approval* 
He dispatched embassies to the neighbouring 
courts, proffering friendship and Boliciting 
alliances* The to%Yns dci)endant on Goa 
awaited no ndvauces ; as soon as they learned 
the fall of tlie metropolis they immediately 
proffered their submission, and were, as might 
be presumed, kindly received* It must be 
confessed, how’ever \mju3tifiable his designs 
on Goa were, ■when in possession he faitbtully 
fulhUed every stipulation, and with great 
prudence endeavoured to estahhsh his powei 


on the attachnicut of the peojile* The com¬ 
mand of the fort was conferred on one of hia 
principal officers, Don Antonio de Noronnali; 
the government of the natives on Timojee, 
and the officers of the late administration were 
continued in their posts* This pleasant state 
of things was not fated to continue. The 
zahaim, as soon as he heard of the sudden 
reverse of fortune and the loss of his capital, 
suddenly concluded peace with his adver¬ 
saries, and turned hia attention to home. He 
induced several of them to make common 
cause with him, and to assist in driving from 
their vicinity an enemy whose object was to 
crush them all in turn. An army of forty 
thousand men were quickly under hia com¬ 
mand, all breathing vengeance against the 
hated foreign invaders. The natives properly 
held everything as secondary to the necessity 
of their immediate overtlirow. The zabaim 
had, as might be expected, a great number of 
adherents in the city on whose loyalty he 
might reckon* They had assured him of 
their fealty and assistance* He had been 
four months in possessioii when the expected 
foe appeared at the gates* Albuquerque 
rested his hopes on dcfendiug the approaches. 
He fortified all the strong points of defence, 
and stationed chosen troops at them, covering 
them with walls and intrenchmeuts. A 
danger now manifested itself which had not 
been antici}iated, and one which was calcu¬ 
lated to frustrate liis best efforts and genius. 
Amongst his army there arose a numerous 
party, who looked upon the attempt to retain 
the town as insanity* Tliey argued, and not 
without plausibility, that it was imprudent in 
the highest degree to expect to be able, in the 
midst of a hostile poimlation, with no possi¬ 
bility of succour from home or elsewhere, to 
offer resistance to the nuinerous army by 
which they were beset* The towering am¬ 
bition of the viceroy was too lofty to look 
down upon tliose common-place calculations* 
To iris all-grasping spirit nothing seemed im¬ 
possible, With him, as with Napoleon Je 
Grand, there was no such word as wijmsi- 
in his vocabulary. He indignantly 
scouted the craven fears that suggested the 
idea of abandoning a prize so magnificent* 
His displeasure did not convince the dissen¬ 
tients, who protested against sacrificing to 
the temerity of one the whole army, and the 
future prospects of the Indo-Portuguese. 
Nine hundred of them conspired to strip him 
of his power, and consult as best they could 
for the common safety. Their machinations 
were not conducted vdth such jirivacy as to 
escape his observation. Having timely notice 
he surprised them in secret conclave, im¬ 
prisoned the leaders, and pardoned the rest* 
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A conspiracy of the natives heing detected 
in the city four lixmdred of them ■were cut to 
pieces with the sword. Baffled in every at¬ 
tempt^ the enemy at length decided on a noc¬ 
turnal attach. On the ITtli of May, in the 
darkness of night and storm^ the Indians ad¬ 
vanced in two bodies, and succeeded, in spite 
of every opposition, to force their way into 
the island, being assisted Ly some outburst 
in the city; the Portugnese were obliged to 
retire to the fort, and this from necessity was 
soon evacuated. This hazardous feat was 
accomplished with characteristic resolu¬ 
tion. Albuquerque privately sent on board 
his guns, ammunition, and provisions, and 
having seen hia troops embarked, he was the 
last who entered the flag-shi]]. His escape 
might have been effected without the cog¬ 
nizance of the enemy, had not the explosion 
of a magazine aroused them. This accident 
led to an encounter, in which Albuquerque 
had his horse killed under him. The siege 
had lasted twenty days, 

It was resolved to pass the winter in some 
convenieutharhoiiTon thatcoast. Itwasnotthe 
intention of the viceroy to waste even that 
season in inglorious inactivity. His proud spiri fc 
burned to atone for the late ili-fortime, and he 
xvas also anxious to revive the spirit and con¬ 
fidence of his men. A portion of the native 
confederate troops Tvere encamped at Pan gin, 
near Goa, and strongly intrenched. From 
this ]}osfc ships were frequently dispatched to 
annoy the Portuguese. The guns of the fort 
also seriously incommoded them. This Albu¬ 
querque determined to surprise. Three 
hundred men were appointed on this expedi¬ 
tion. They approached the shore in deep 
silence, and suddenly landed at tlie break of 
dawn; and then with drums and trumpets 
sounding, and with shouts which echoed 
through tlie quiet morn, they rushed ou the 
slumhering enemy. The Indians, startled 
from their sleep by the unusual din, fied with¬ 
out striking a blow in defence of their tents 
and baggage. A great quantity of cannon, 
stores, and provisions, were left behind. 
Shortly after, a successful attack was made upon 
a squadron sailing to attack them, and some 
of the Portuguese having exhibited a daring 
proof of bravery-—it is a pleasing duty to have 
to record an instance of chivalrous courtesy 
where it was least to be expected—the 
zabaim, having witnessed it, sent one of his 
officers to express his admiration of the 
heroism displayed; a polite answer was re¬ 
turned, and this exchange of civilities led to 
negotiations for peace, which led to no satis¬ 
factory results. 

After these exploits, the Portuguese sailed 
to Caunauore, and there refitted their fleet aud 


planned new conquests. Albuquerque did 
not yet resign his pretensions to Goa. He 
resolved on a second attempt on it. He bad 
been reinforced by the arrival of thirteen 
ships which Manuel had dispatched to 
strengthen liia Indian squadron. 

Albuquerque sailed from Can nan ore with a 
fleet of txventy-tliree vessels and fifteen 
hundred fighting men. On his way he was 
joined by three ships, which were sent to his 
aid by his confederate Timojee, who promised 
to j ei a h im a t G oa \vi th si x thou san d men. H is 
strongest assurance of success was the im¬ 
politic absence of the zabaim, who xvae again 
engaged in prosecuting some quarrel with tJie 
sovereign of Narsinga. On the 22iid of No¬ 
vember the Portugnese cast anchor a second 
time before the devoted city. Although it 
had been recently strongly fortified, and was 
defended by nine thousand men^ before tlie 
arrival of the promised contingent from Ti- 
mojec he commenced operations, and soon 
drove the enemy within the walls. As the 
latter were in the act of shutting the gate, 
Fernandoo Jilelos thrust in a long spear, which 
prevented it from closing ; his soldiers made 
a desperate effort to turn this to their ad¬ 
vantage, and eventually eucceeded in entering 
the town with the fugitives, and though a 
fierce conflict hand to hand was maintained 
from the gate to the distant palace, the Por¬ 
tuguese flag again waved triumphantly from 
the captured battlements. Six tliousand of 
the enemy had fallen, and only fifty of the 
victors. The glory of this achievement xvas 
tarnished by uncalled-for cruelty. The dead 
and wounded were cast a prey to the croco¬ 
diles, and not one Hohauimedan was left alive 
in the island. An immense booty fell into 
the viceroy's hand, which enabled him to pro¬ 
secute effectively the grand conceptions of his 
ambition. 

To the natives, inoffensive agrfcnitiirists, he 
behaved with moderation ; to tliem he re¬ 
stored tl] eir lands. Ambassadors from the 
princes of that country came to congratulate 
him on his success. 

To consolidate his power was hia next un¬ 
dertaking. He laid the foundation of a fort, 
which he named Emanuel after his sovereign; 
other useful works were also erected, and 
nothing xvas neglected which it was thought 
W’^ould contribute to render Goa a suitable 
capital for an eastern empire, and it actually 
became the bulwark of the Portuguese jmwer 
in India, The viceroy perceived how essen¬ 
tial to the stability of his power would be an 
incorporation, of the conquerors and conquered; 
he eiideavouied to effect this politic and de¬ 
sirable result. Several females, some belong¬ 
ing to tbo best families in the land, had fallen 
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into his liamls m tlie capture of the \ ' 
these he treated with the highest respect and 
consideration, and having mdiiced them to 
profess Christinnity, he portioned them with 
lands, liouses, or employments, he gave them 
in marriage to his European followers, and 
bestowed on the husbands some of hie best 
appointments. The principal native families, 
finding the advantages of these connexions, 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
further extending them. 

Matters being thus far satisfactorily ad- 
I justed, Albuquerque now proposed to himself 
the accomplishment of projects which had 
been postponed as secondary to what had 
been just achieved. These were the conquest 
of Ormuz, the magnificent emporium of the 
Persian Gulf, on %vhich ho had made an at¬ 
tempt on his voyage to India, and which was 
euatcheii from his grasp almost in the moment 
of victory; and Blalacca, considered then ns the 
key of the remotest regions and islands of the 
East To lull all suspicion of his immediate 
purpose he promulgated a report that Ormuz 
was his destination, and actually sent some 
ships there. He first sailed to Ooehiu^ and 
thence set out for Malacca, on the 2nd of 
May, with nineteen sail and fourteen hundred 
lighting men, eight hundred of whom w^ere 
Europeans, the rest naLives. 

The Portuguese entered the harbour of 
Malacca on the 1st of July, and found it 
crowded ’with vessels from all parts of mari¬ 
time Asia, and the islands. The trade ol the 
East and West had added to the wmalth and 
population. Mohammed, w'ho then reigned 
there, had greatly added to his power and 
popularity by the defeat of an army of forty 
thousand men, sent against him by the King 
of Siam, O n this occasion he had recourse to 
those treacherous practices of w'hich the 
Portuguese had frequently cause to complain, 
and the punishment of wliicli he had now 
serious cause to apprehend. On this occa¬ 
sion he had recourse to the King of Siam, who 
placed a large contingent at his disposal, and 
by this his army was increased to thirty thou¬ 
sand incHj and his artillery cousisted of eight 
thousand pieces of camion * but as De i aria re¬ 
marks,* his fear w as far greater than his prepa¬ 
rations. With this force, and aid also from some 
neighbouring princes, Mohammed, the King 
of Malacca, made a vigorous defence, and 
availed himself of several appliances, mova¬ 
ble wooden turrets, cannon, poisoned arrovrs, 
and thorjis, and floats of ’wild-hre drifted 
down the river, to burn the ships; but the in¬ 
trepidity of the Portuguese, inspired by their 
fearless chief, overcame all oppositiou; the 
enemy ^vere compelled to fly> and Albuquci - 
Dc F^rid y vol. i. p, 176. 


que was left master of the city. A fort was 
erected, wiiicli was called Fames a, from its 
beauty; and a church, wliich \vas dedicated to 
the visitation of the Virgin. V'ith Iris clia- 
racteristic discretion he settled the govern¬ 
ment on a conciliatory basis; eatablishod 
friendly relations with 8iam, Java, and Su¬ 
matra ; interchanged embassies with them; 
dispatched a party to discover the Molucca 
Islands and Banda, and offered to aU nations 
in the liahit of trading with klalacca, more 
liberal terms than they had previously en¬ 
joyed. He left De Brito Patalim to com¬ 
mand the fort, wuth above tbree bund red 
men, and the like number to command the 
sea in ten ships, under Perez de xindrade. 
Albuquerque had returned home with four 
vessels.* 

During this successful expedition, en¬ 
couraged by his partizaus witlun the city, tlie 
zabaini made a powerful effort to recover his 
lost cai>ital. His commander succeeded in 
forcing his way into the island, in erecting 
a strong fort called Ben aster, and reduced the 
Europeans to great straits. By the arrival of 
the viceroy the aspect of things was altered, 
his supremacy effectively re-estabiisliecl, and 
the complete expulsion of the enemy efl'ected. 
His projected expedition for the subjugation 
of Ormuz—a conquest of great consequence 
to the maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Portuguese in the East—now had indisputaUe 
possession of his thoughts. Two attempts 
were frustrated. Defeat but strengthened his 
resolution. With a formidable armament— 
his troops numbering fifteen hundred Euro¬ 
peans and six hundred Asiatics—he made lus 
final nttem|>fc. The king did not dare resist 
this force; he readily conceded permission to 
erect a fort, and when this was completed, 
confident of his power to enforce his demands, 
Albuquerque suggested to the prince tJie pro¬ 
priety of transporting all the cannon which 
frowned from the bnlwarks of his capital to 
this station. The unfortunate king had no 
alternative, and thus the celebrated Ormuz 
became a Portuguese establishment. 

In a declining state of health Albuquerque 
longed to return to India, and had some lioiies 
that the change of climate would facilitate his 
recovery, But a blow impended which 
wounded his pride and aggravated his 
disorders. As lie coasted along the shores 

* A marvellous tale is told by Be Pari a: "A Malay, 
thongk pierced with several mortal wounds by tbe ForUi- 
guose, to the- general astonishn^eut of all shed not one 
drop of blood, but when a bracelet of bone bad been re¬ 
moved from bis arm, the blood gushed out. The Indians 
discovered the secret, saying it was the bone of an animal 
of Java, which has that virtue, llie bracelet was esteemed 
a great pn?e, and brought to Albuquerque ”— Fb Faria y 
Eoasa* 
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of Cambay, information met liim that a 
squadron had arrived in India eommanded by 
Lope SoareSj the man whom he most detested, 
and that he was ai^pointed his successor. 
Hearing tMs he cried out, '' It is time for me 
to take sanctuary in the church, for I have 
incurred the king's displeasure He ^Yai 
seized with profound melancholy, and arrived 
at Babul almost in the arms of death. Upon 
the bar of Groa, which he called his land of 
promise, he expired on the IGth of December, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. " He wa:j 
twice before Ormuz, twice before Goa, twice 
before Malacca ; three famous islands and 
kingdoms in Asia over which he gloriously 
triumphed," | 

Portuguese historians haye not re corded the 
cause of his disgrace ; nor docs it appear that 
his sovereign softened in any way the harsh¬ 
ness of his conduct in Ilia recall, and the ap¬ 
pointment of his avowed enemy to the chief 
command in the East, 

Under his successful administration the 
Portuguese empire in the East attained nearly 
its greatest limits, only a few pkees on the 
remoter coast of Africa were added to it, and 
two or three minor settlements on tlie coast of 
Coromaiidel, This splendid empire, with 
the exclusive commerce between Europe and 
India, they retained for upwards of a century, 

The chief duty imposed on Lope Soarez, the 
successor of Albuquerque, was the destruction 
of the fleet which had been equipped by the 
Sultan of Egypt, and ’was stationed in the 
Red Sea. As soon as he vras formally set¬ 
tled in his new government, he began to 
make preparations for the performance of that 
task, and wdth a formidable armament sailed 
from Goa and anchored at Aden. This im¬ 
portant town was then threatened by Soliman, 
the admiral of the Egyptian fleet; the inha- 
bitantssoiightthe protection of the Portuguese, 
and proffered the surrender of it to Soarez. 
Though it ivas the most valuable station the 
Europeans could have in the Indian seas^ and 
its value appreciated not only by Albuquerque 
but also by each of his predecessors, Lope 
declined the offer, as he had no instructions 
in relation to it.| This expedition was a 

* “ Tmpo cs de acogerme a la Iglesia; Vassi quedo yo 
mai con el Iley.” — F/^ria y 

t “ Doaveses se mo3tr5 a Omuz, dos a Goa, y a 
Halacea dos. Tres islas y corouaa celebres en 
Ihid. 

I This strange conduct oathepartofljope seems to he 
inexplicable, particulEirly when it is remembered what an 
effort, and ineffectual, his predecessor made to gaio it. 
Perhaps a dae to its explanation is tq be found ia the 
dismissal of Albuquerque, and that Ms offence wag the 
ptosecutioa of conquests for wliieh he had no authority 
from home. jPears may have been entertained that an 
empire so extensive and remote, acquired independent of 


niiserahle failure, and Aden, which recently 
invited hi a rule and protection, insulted him 
with impunity on his return. Luring Ins 
absence Goa Avaa uearly lost, and was saved 
through the valour of two captains who 
'volunteered their services, and by some con- 
cessions to the enemy. Borne factories about 
this time were established on the coast of 
Bengal, on the coast of China below Canton, 
and in the Molucca Islands. The violence of 
the Portuguese soon incurred the wrath of 
the Celestials, and also of the authorities of 
Bengal. Prom both nations they were ex¬ 
pelled, and in the Moluccas their tenure was 
very insecure indeed. 

In 1518 this weak imbecile, Soarez, was re¬ 
called^ and Sequiera was nominated hie suc¬ 
cessor. To him fortune w^as equally un¬ 
friendly. Malacca was disturbed w-hh new 
troubles, which were but imperfectly quelled. 
A squadron sent to avenge the late failure in 
the Bed Sea returned ingloriously; in Ganna- 
nore the foi't was attacked by the natives, and 
defended wdth severe loss to tlie Europeans* 
Tlie affairs of the Portuguese "were never in a 
more perilous condition. 

At the close of the year 1521 hTanuel 
died, after one of the most glorious reigns on 
record. He was, in every respect, a great 
monarch. His fame extended as far as the 
wings of commerce could waft it; and his 
little kingdom^ under liis enlightened admin¬ 
istration, grew wealthy and powerful. His 
ambassadors visited the courts of all the po¬ 
tentates of his time. They were dispatched 
to the King of England and to the sovereign 
of Abyssinia, to the monarch of Congo and 
the Sultan of Egypt, to the Shah of Persia 
and the Emperor of China, and all of them were 
distinguished by a magnificenee suitable to 
the lord of so many regions, and whose sway 
was aelm owl edged on every continent of tlie 
globe. 

llTen his son and successor Joam ascended 
the throne, Bon Duarte de Meneses was 
viceroy of India. Incited by Xaref, the 
minister of the King of Ormuz, an attack was 
made on the Portug\^ese fort, several of 
the garrison were put to the sword, and the 
rest besieged in the citadel, to which they re¬ 
tired for safety, Continho, the governor, sent 
to Goa for reinforcements, hut before they 
could have arrived the Portuguese had re¬ 
trieved their reverses, and the minister and 
king w^erc compelled to fly to a neighbouring 
fort. Here the unfortunate priuce was as¬ 
sassinated, because lie advised an accommoda¬ 
tion with the Europeans, and to the disgrace 
of the avaricious viceroy, the murderer, Xaref, 

mstmetions, would soon cease to acknowledge the authonty 
of the small parent state. 
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instead of pimisLment, had conferred \q30n 
him, on payment of a large Eiun of money, 
tlie government of Ormuz, This Portuguese 
^vretcl^ was no exception to the others, on 
whom had now devolve cl the government of 
the various Asiatic settlements. The same 
raj>acity and venality are laid to the charge 
of the governors of Cochin, Calicut, Malacca, 
the Moluccas, and of every place cursed with 
their degenerate and detestable rulep To 
remedy this disgraceful abuse of power, and 
to restore, if possible, the national honour, the 
now venerable Vasco da Gama, the celebrated 
discoverer of the Indian peninsula, was dis¬ 
patched by the court of Lisbon. V hat ser¬ 
vices he might have rendered to humanity 
and his sovereign are not left to the liistorian 
to re capitulate, for his new career, commenced 
w ith a vigorous repression of crimes and abuses, 
was cut short by death at Cochin, 

Ilia successor was Henriquc do Meneses, 
brother of Duarte* This nobleman possessed 
tlie qualifications to realize the reformation 
which Vasco had commenced. His virtues 
made him the tenor of both the licentious 
l^rtuguese and hostile natives* He gained a 
splendid victory over the Rajah of Calicut, an 
inveterate enemy. He did not live to reap 
all the fruits of it, nor to eradicate those evils 
he knew so well how to correct. He breathed 
his last at Oannanore* The proceeds of all his 
goods did not defray the expenses of his 
funeral. His short experience convinced him 
of the great risks to he rim in maintaining in 
Calicut a fortress already exposed to the at¬ 
tacks of the zamorin* A few months before 
his death, he decided on transferring the settle¬ 
ment to Diu, near the entrance of the Gulf of 
Cambay, in the kingdom of Gujerat* His 
successor, Pedro Masearenhas, impressed with 
the sound policy of this removal, prepared to 
effect it. To obtain possession of Diu by 
arms was no easy matter. It was strongly 
fortified by art as well as by nature, and the 
sovereign of Cambay, one of the most power¬ 
ful princes of western India, was sure to come 
to its defence* It was resolved to obtain 
possession of it by negotiation, and a liberal 
expenditure of money, . These negotia¬ 
tions, how^ever, were suspended by the sub¬ 
stitution of a new viceroy, Sampeyo, which 
led to some serious differences, w’hicli proved 
detrimental to the interests of the empire. 

In lo2y Xuno da Cunha was sent out to take 
the command and supersede Sampeyo* He 
commenced his government auspiciously; on 
Ills way out, he called at Ormuz, recovered 
that island, and sent the blood-stained traitor, 
Xarof, to Lisbon in chains. On his arrival 
at Goa he, too, tvas convinced of the im¬ 
portance of removing to Diu, and pronounced 
VOL* r. 


it essential to the security of tlie Porttiguese 
possessions and eoimuerce* lie commenced 
hia preparations for hesiegiug it. He col¬ 
lected such a formidable force, that when he 
presented himself before its w^alls it was sur¬ 
rendered without the discharge of a shot ; and, 
when in hia possession, every effort made by 
the king for its recovery was defeated* 

The Sultan of Egypt, though he had sus¬ 
pended operations in the Indian waters, had 
not relinquished his hopes in that quarter. 
He now entered into a treaty with the Moham¬ 
medan King of Cambay, and in the fulfilment 
of his part of the conditions sent a fleet under 
the command of Soilman Pasha, admiral of 
the Buhlime Porte, to co-operate in the ex¬ 
pulsion of the odious Ciiiistians from the 
Eastern seas, Diu was assaulted, but the 
small garrison, only seven hundred—‘fighting 
forty to one—bravely kept their own. En¬ 
raged as well as disa]>poiutcd by this heroic 
defence, the Egyptians sought the aid of tlie 
King of Calicut to exterminate the infidel 
dogs,” proffering in return the protection 
of the sultan. The proud zamorin spurned 
the idea of protection, “ Tell thy master,” was 
the reply, “ that the sovereigns of Calicut need 
no protection, but are tlie protectors of other 
kings; and never receive presents, they always 
bestow' them,” Tliis siege is considered one 
of the most memorable in the annals of Por¬ 
tuguese rule in Asia, and thus justifies a more 
general notice* Exploits of the most daring 
valour w^ere performed, nor w as the honour 
of them and the labour shared by the men 
alone* The fairer sex were their rivals in 
courage and enthusiasm, Donna Isabella 
de Vega assembled all the women in the forts, 
and, in glowing terms, depicted to them the 
incessant toil imposed upon the men, in their 
uninterrupted efforts to repel the incessant 
attacks of an army, that numbered tweuty- 
seven thousand strong. Slie induced her 
audience to undertake the reparation of the 
breaches* Another heroine, Ann Fernandez, 
the wife of a physician, ran from post to post 
fearless of the missiles Avhich fell around her, 
cheering and encouraging the soldiers; and 
seeing her son fall in one of the attacks, she 
rescued hia body, bore it to a place of safety, 
and liaving performed a mother’s duty, she 
rushed to her post, and tliere stopt till the 
day's deadly work had ended, then she per¬ 
formed the obsequies of her gallant boy. 
Such examples kindled an enthusiasm supe¬ 
rior to all obstacles* For w'eeks w^aa this 
confiict thus heroically maintained. At 
length the enemy, wearied and exasperated, 
resolved on a final and general assault* To 
lull all suspicion they began to withdraw 
their galleys, as if preparing for raising the 
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iiiege- At mkliugbt they s^iddenly returned, 
iiiKl, E]iplyitig tlieir scaling-IcLclders to the sea¬ 
wall, they made tlie assault* The garrison 
were soon aroused* They rushed to the de- 
iences ; liaud to hand they grappled with the 
foe ; deeds of supcrlmmaii valour were in that 
cucoimter performed; fifteen hundred of the 
assailants met a warrior’s death; the enemy 
had made their last effort, and the liberated 
garrison of heroes Avere rewarded wdieu morn¬ 
ing lit the landscape, by seeing the canvas of 
the Egyptian fleet filled \vith the auspicious 
gale that bore tliem to their distant homes* 
On i"eviewing his gallant band, ByWeira found 
that not more than forty of them were 
lit for duty. 

The next nohknian who was appointed to 
tlio vicGroyalty, by Joam, was Eskvan 
da Gama, the son of the celebrated Vasco* 
lie was a man of consummate ability, and, 
w’hat seldom ha]>penE, proved himself to ha aa 
able a man as his father* He established a 
college in Goa for the education of the higher 
classes of Hindoos; and when the Turks at¬ 
tacked the Christian sovereign of Abyssinia, he 
chivalrously defended liim. He also waged a 
war of extermination against the corsairs 
Avho frequented the Indian seas, and suc¬ 
ceeded in their expnlaiou* 

This able man was succeeded, in 1542, by 
Alphonso de Sousa, who was accompanied by 
Xavier, as previously stated. In the year of 
his arrival the Europeans first reached the 
islands of Japan* 

The power of the Portuguese was felt and 
feared along the shores of eastern, southern, 
and south-western India, and in the nume- 
rons islands clustered in tlie Indian Ocean; 
Ceylon bent to their yoke, and many of its inha¬ 
bitants embraced its religion* Their domina¬ 
tion might havo been co-oxteBBivc with that of 
Great Britain at a subsequent i>eiiod, were it 
not for their gross abuse of their opportuni¬ 
ties* 1^0 sordid purposes they sacrificed 
honour and religion; lor greedy lucre they 
violated every moral obligation. The rapid 
extension of the power which culminated to 
its heiglit before the grave closed over the 
remains of its first Portuguese visitor, was 
equalled by its more rapid declension, the 
effect of the abuse of its mission. The visit 
to Japan would have been a source of wealth 
to Europe, and of salvation to thousands, had 
not the heinous enormities of these professing 
Ghristians outraged humanity. The Japa¬ 
nese, Tvho Avere in close commnnication with 
the natives of the Moluccas, were horrified by 
the excesses perpetrated there. The Portu¬ 
guese had gained possession of two princes, 
sons of the late King of Ternate* These they 
liberated, in the hope of being enabled, under 


the semblance of tlie authority of a nominal 
king, to rule ahsolutely over his doiniiiious. 
The eldest, Avith this object, Avas placed upon 
the throne ; hut, not lieing found a pliant or 
effective tool, he Avas degraded by Fonseca, 
the Portuguese governor, and his younger 
brother substituted. A ucav goveimor was 
shortly after sent from Europe, avIio, on some 
paltry pretext, arrested the king and sent liim 
to Goa* Xo offence could be proved against 
him, and he was consequently lionourably 
discharged, but he died on bis return. There 
was still remaining of these puppets of 
royalty a bastard brother. The Portuguese 
raised him to the throne. II is mother, a 
JaAwese and Mohammedan, aware of the 
dangers AAdiich siii rounded his elevation, eu- 
deavonred to dissuade liim from its accept¬ 
ance* At aide, the European governor, uas 
informed of her interference, and, incensed at 
the discOA^ery, bad the motlier, in the eight of 
her son, tliroAvn from a liigh Avindow, and she 
was killed b}-^ the fall. This outrage was 
generally resented ; the natives retaliated, and 
inasBacrcd all the Portuguese they could lay 
hands upon. The aiimniary of their piro- 
ceedinga is not exaggerated iu the folloAving 
quotationUnder the pretence of com¬ 
merce, obtaining from the incautious natwes 
permission to build a citadel, they uniformly 
perpetrated atrocities. Their odious domina¬ 
tion A\’as founded in hypocrisy; Avas cemented 
by violence and blood; AVas croAvned Avith 
rapacity and insolence*'* 

Bousa AVas succeeded by Castro, under 
whom the garrison of Pin again obtained 
immortal fame* 

Passing over the iotermediato events, till 
the year 1570, avc then arriA^e at a pieriod, 
the most critical in Avlilcli the Portuguese 
colonists Avere ever placed, Don Louis de 
At aide aa’us then gOA^cinor* The zamorhj, 
Avho had still preserved his independcnco, 
liad entered into negotiations Avith the court 
of Delhi, and AdilKlmn and Kizam-ool-Moollc 
were commanded to give him all the aid he 
could* An alliance Avas formed for the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Europeans* The capture of 
Goa, the eeat of their poAver, was the first 
object of the confederation. Add Khan, 
Avith an army amounting to one hundred 
thousand men, marched upon it. The Por¬ 
tuguese had only seven lumdved men and some 
armed slaves, and Avero encumbered with 
thirteen hundred monks. A reinforcement 
of fifteen hundred men from the Moluccas 
was afterwards received* With this small 
I force, after a siege of several months, the 
enemy was obliged to retire, with the loss of 
tAYclvG thousand men* At Clioule, near 
1 Bombay, Kizam-ool-liloolk aaus AUgorously 
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conducting Im opeTatlouB. Tlie prospect of 
defence Avas less hopeful here than at Goa. 
Clioule was situated on the continent^ and 
defended only by a single Avail, A^dth a fort 
only a very little superior to a simple private 
dwelling. In a short tijne the Avail Avas de¬ 
molished, a battery of seventy cannon being 
incessantly played upon it. Every house was 
garrisoned in the path of the assailants, and 
defended with intrepid valour; A^arioua as- 
saiilts Avere successfully repelled, and the 
lilogula evontually AAmre obliged to AvithdraAA^ 
having formed a league ofi'ensiA*e and de¬ 
fensive. The zamorin did not act faithfully 
by his allies during the progress of the war; 
he made repeated efforts to come to terms 
Avith the Portuguese; every advance was 
haughtily rejected by the proud and confident 
chiel^. 


By such daring eonficlenee and valorous 
acts, the little kingdom of Portugal, dunng 
the AA^hole of the sixteenth century, maintained 
its siiprcinacy iu the East; aud even Avhcn, 
in their decadence, the prestige attached to 
their name awed into submission and 
coAvardice those states AA^hich had prev^iOnsly 
felt tlie edge of their SAvords. 

The opening of the seventeenth century 
introduced into India a nerv European ele¬ 
ment. The enterprising niariiiera of tlie 
loAvlands had defeated Alva, throAvn off the 
yoke of Philip of Spain, adventni ed from the 
dykes to the broad waters, coasted Africa, 
and reached the AA^ealtli-yielding realms of the 
East, there to dispute, Avith the all but effete 
Portuguese, the monopoly of Asiatic com¬ 
merce. The history of the Dutch In India is 
reserved for another chapter. 


CHAPTER XLYTI. 

ADVENT Ok THE BRITISH IN INDIA—BRITISH EASTERN EXPEDITIONS IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The Mohammedan conquerors of India en¬ 
tered the land for the avowed purposes of 
plundering the people or subjugating the 
territory. The Portuguese and Dutch merely 
contemplated the opening up of commercial 
intercourse, and the maintenance of a trading | 
monopoly. After a short interval of trade 
each of those nations became desirous of 
acquiring land, and the first-named formed 
ultimately the ambitions design of ruling 
‘'the Indies.” The English Avere actuated 
by no greed of territory. The idea of con¬ 
quest in such a region never entered the head 
of the most ambitious Englishman. The con¬ 
ception formed in England of ** the Great 
Mogul” AVas that of a potentate very mighty, 
perhaps the most powerful in the Avorhk It 
was supposed that his court ’was the most 
splendid, not only in the East, hut on the 
earth; that his throne was gold, ivory, aud 
pearl, glittering with the rarest jewels, and 
diamonds of the purest Avater. Tho jeu^elled 
turban of the emperor, or the jeAvclled hilt of 
his sAvord, was supposed to equal in value 
European cities or provinces. Hosts of 
cavalry, numbered by the million, and Avar- 
elephants, counted by hundreds of thousands, 
were believed to he at the command of that 
alI-poAA!'erfii! monarch. The extent of the 
regions submitting to his sAvay was exagge¬ 
rated ill nn extraordinary degree, vast as tliese 
realms really AA'erc. liicii as the soil of India 


was, its fertility was, if possible, magnified. 
Mines of diamonds and precious stones in the 
remoter provinces, Bufiieient to adorn all the 
courts in the world, were, in English opinion, 
part of the monarch’s exhanstless wealth. It 
Avas thought certain that the A'igilant Portu¬ 
guese, and persevering Dutch, were likely to 
possess a liicrative traffic in the costly spices 
and gems of the East, and it was deemed un- 
Avortby of Britisii spirit to peruiit it. To 
share" with the adventurous Luaitanians and 
Hollanders in tlie rich reAvards of siicli a 
trade Avas the only ambition of the English 
people when they first sought the sliores of 
India. If another ambition ruled them, it 
was to prove their naval and commercial 
superiority to the riA^al maritime countries ol 
Europe, then successfully engaged in Indian 
commerce. To force out the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and afterwards the Dutch, from 
monopoly, or even asceiiclancy, in the trade of 
tho East, was the only employment of arms 
Avhich the British thought of; indeed, the 
prevailing feeling upon the subject among all 
enlightened Englishmen, political and com- 
raercial, Avas, tliat all exercise of force, or 
even display of it, tOAvards the natives of 
India, was impolitic and perilous. The con- 
cpiest of any of tlie princes of India-—even 
the smallest tributary to the Great Mogul- 
won Id haA^e been regarded as a wild dream of 
folly and ambition, not only to be denotmeed 
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but to be laiiglied at. There \va5 no objec¬ 
tion to combat witli tbe ebips of European 
states, 60 aa to inconvenience them in tlieir 
commerce, and open up a prospect of securing 
with leas opposition the chief trade of the 
Eastern seas ; but towards the Indians there 
was rather a disposition to act submissively 
than boldly, and to win them to trade by 
enduriug some indignities, and avoiding all 
demonstration of power. Had any one in 
those days affirmed that the time would come 
when the British flag would float in undis¬ 
puted supremacy in the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal, from the Straits of Babel- 
man del and the Persian Gulf to the Yellow- 
Sea, and on shore, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, from Kurraehec to Malacca, he 
would have been set down as insane, or as 
ridiculing tlie genius and enterprise of the 
English people. Even for commercial pur¬ 
poses it was not easy to a-^vahen English enter¬ 
prise in conneefion with India. After Stevens, 
Fitch, and Leedes, very early British adven¬ 
turers in that land of fable and romance, liad 
detailed to the English public the realities 
they had witnessed, and although the jealousy 
entertained of the Portuguese could not fail 
to stir the spirit of a people of such maritime 
enterprise, it was difficult to obtain subscrip¬ 
tions to a company for trading with the East 
Indies. Blit even when the trading spirit of 
the London merchants w^as thoroughly roused, 
and the English were already of importance 
in the Eastern seas, nothing could he farther 
from their thoughts than military occupation 
of Indian territory, or warlike undertakings 
of any kind against the natives. Sir Thomas 
Roe, mentioned in a former chapter as the 
ambassador of James I. to the Great Mogul 
in the year 1615, in a letter to tlie company, 
declared that war ancl trade were incompa¬ 
tible; that the emperor, in refusing the Eng¬ 
lish a fort, did them service I'ather than in¬ 
jury; anti that if his imperial majesty offered 
any number of fortified places, he %vould, in the 
interest of England, refuse them. This was the 
spirit maintained both by English merchants 
and English governments, until events in 
India, which had not their origin in Britisli 
policy, -were not promoted by British purpose, 
and could not be controlled by either the 
company or the English government, led to 
territorial conquest. The Spanish proverb, 
“Give me a seat, and I will make myself 
room to lie down," may he aptly applied to 
the energy and tenacity of the English, 
whether as traders, colonists, or conquerors, 
and their peculiar characteristics may account 
for the early commencement of a career of! 
territorial acquisition, hut they neither desired, 
intended, nor hoped for the like. Miss Mar¬ 


tin eau has pertinently asked, “How was it 
possible that our hrst lodgment in such an 
empire ahould appear otherwise than small 
and unpretending? The imputation ia, no 
donht, that there w-'as craft under this liunh - 
lity; but there is very clear evidence that Uie 
charge is simply slanderous. The Englisli 
wanted to buy and to sell, and they wanted 
nothing else.” The remarks of the same dis¬ 
tinguished authoress are equally pertinent 
when she says, “At sea there must be war¬ 
fare ; and the general success of the British 
in their sea-figlits wuth European rivals ad¬ 
vanced their reputation on land; hut those 
conflicts were only heard of; and for a course 
of years the native impression of an English¬ 
man was of an energetic personage, always 
hnying and selling, loading and unloading 
sin'ps, emptying and fllJing warehouses, paying 
his way and demanding his clues, becoming 
irritable when the Hutch and Portuguese and 
the Spice Islands w^ere mentioned, and always 
victorious at sea over the Hutch and Portu¬ 
guese, and in the question of epice. Such 
was the hegiuning of our connection with 
India. It was, as we see, purely commercial. 
A change took place in 1624, which excited 
no particular notice or marked expectation 
at the lime, hut Mdiich is now regarded as 
introducing a new period in onr relations 
with India.” 

The commercial connection between the 
East and West lias been fully set forth on 
earlier pages of this work. In the nineteenth 
chapter* the earliest commercial intercourse 
between the East and West was related; and 
in the twentieth f an account was given of 
the commercial intercourse between India and 
the Western nations from tlie invasion of 
Alexander the Great to the settlement of the 
British. At the close of that chapter it wa.«? 
observed that so mingled did the commercial 
and political become in the Plistory of the 
East India Company, tliat it was necessary 
to trace tlicir development together, lu this 
and successive chapters the accomplishment 
of the task will be attempted. The great diffi¬ 
culty in tracing the early history of the English 
in India arises from the confusion of apparent 
cause and effect. The designs of the English 
trading company, and the results of their 
efforts, seldom co rues ponded. Their best 

concerted measures were baffled and defeated 
by agencies and ins trumen tall ties trivial or 
unexpected. When they naturally expected 
profit from transactions from v^liich large 
advantages might be reasonably inferred, 
there was loss; wdiere they meditated peace 
they found w^ar. The long-established power 
of the Portuguese melted away before the 
Sc^ p. 360. t S^ie p. 37L 
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coiTimereml fleets of the London merchants^ 
and tlie Etiirdy and hardy Dutch were defeated 
alike in the competition of industry and arms ; 
while the petty rajahs and tlieir tributaries 
nerc able to offer effectual opposition^ and 
tlie wisdom and negotiation of sensible and 
earnest men were set aside hy the intrigues 
of a courtezan, a courtier, or a slave not 
adequately feed. Yet tlie most extraordinary 
fortunes opened up where least expected and 
desired, and from sources and by means alto¬ 
gether beyond the calculations of human fore¬ 
sight The London Coinpan}^ seemed to 
struggle "with some great destiny, of which it 
was unconscious, and for which it was not 
prepared. From whatc\’'er course the com¬ 
pany selected for itself, it was turned aside 
into other paths, intricate as they were 
devious. With an object simple, and a pur¬ 
suit of that object sincere, it was involved in 
com]>licated transactions of a totally different 
nature, from which a heroic daring and skilful 
address did not always suffice to extricate it; 
blit these, wffien called forth by one difficulty, 
cieated others, to he encountered by new 
forms of daring and self-possession, which, 
liowever, issuing in renowm or gain, led to 
results wholly different from those to accom¬ 
plish which tliey were put forth. The pro¬ 
gress of the English in India is one of the 
most entangled threads of history. Who can 
refrain from seeing a superintending Provi¬ 
dence, overruling the aims of commerce and 
the policy of man, for purposes of magnitude 
and importance connected with his own glory 
and the moral government of the world? 
Transactions, great and small, the advent of 
a genius, or the discovery of some minute 
article of commerce, bore alike in their rela¬ 
tions and upon the grand destination to wdiicli 
all events were constrained to hasten* They 
were instruments alike in his hands, who ^ 

Sees witli equal DS God of all, 

A liero perish, or a sparrovv 

Miss Blartiueau truly says, “ Nothing could 
be more unlike what men designed and an¬ 
ticipated than the issues of the early schemes 
of the East India Company- The members 
themselves, their supporters and their oppo¬ 
nents, were alike surprised at finding, from 
period to period, that they accomplislied 
scarcely anything they designed, and that all 
manner of unlooked-for things came to pass 
'—as if the wffiole affair w^as some mighty 
sport, in wdiich grave and earnest men were 
made the agents of some transcendent levity, 
or w^ere bewildered pnpils in some new school 
which they had entered unawares* TJie 
merchants, who began the whole business, 
meant to trade, and obtain large profits, and, 


above all eke, to avoid everything but trade. 
With the magnificent shows of life in India 
they had no concern wdiatever, beyond 
valuing, buying and selling, the commoclitics 
in use before their eyes, Tiiey knew nothin g, 
and cared nothing, about ])o]itics—Mogul or 
Blahratta; and, as for war, it was only too 
fearful even to witness it* All they desired 
was to he let alone to make their fortunes, 
without any thought of law, government, ne¬ 
gotiation, or w ar, except as far as any of these 
might affect their commerce—a handful of 
strangers as they were on a foreign coast. 
No men could be more sincere than these 
men were; and 3 ’et, in the course of the next 
century, a mocking destiny seemed to make 
teetotoras of them, their plans, and their 
fortunes* , , , * Their trade was never veiy 
snecessfnl; their balance-sheet pleased their 
enemies better than their friends* Tliey ex¬ 
changed com modi tics no doubt, and made 
profits; hut their concerns were puny in 
comparison with their pretensions, and did 
not expand at alHn proportion to their scope* 
While their direct object succeeded no better 
than this, thej’^ found tliemselves passing 
laW'S, ruling settlements, and making war and 
negotiating treaties, 111 alliance or opposition, 
■with the princes of the country. They found 
themselves touching many points of Indian 
territory and Indian polity, and fastening 
wherever they touched, till the necessity ■was 
ripe w'hich made them a great administrative 
and military power,^' 

When the English gained mastery their 
progress was still a reluctant one in the direc¬ 
tion of annexation* It was not hy a desire 
to aggrandize territory that tliej" gained it. 
The display or exercise of military power 
formed no part of their designs, the company 
denounced aggression, and an increase of 
territory by military force was regarded by 
its officers as the Vi^orst policy that could be 
pursued* A wu'iter in the Bonihai/ Qna^^terl^^ 
in 1858, justly repnesented the spirit of the 
English throughout the greater part of their 
career, wdien he thus wrote:—Our ascen¬ 
dancy in India has been hitherto due to our 
moral rather than our physical superiority ; to 
the higher qualities w^ich enable us to utilize 
'with tlie best effect slender resources, rather 
than to the amplitude of the resources tliem- 
selves—^fitill less of that portion of them 
actually derived from home* But from the 
time of CHve onwards, the foundations of our 
power ■^^^ere securely laid in tlie moral prestige 
w'liieh lie established, and others amply sus¬ 
tained, The spell of a master-mind was laid 
in succession u^mn each of the enervated and 
half savage tribes with which Tve came into 
contact* And not only did they own subjec- 
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Hon to British constancy, British valonr, 
British faith, hat they hecmne the willing, 
for a time the e nth a si as tic, instriTments for ex- 
tenfling the British sway* At sach a season 
as this it is encouraging and prod table to 
looli back into the past; and while the world 
is ringing Muth the fame of present heroic 
achievements and endurance on the part of 
onr countrymen, to trace the resemblance, ilm 
identity, between the qualities that have \Yon 
them renown, and I'escued India from a de¬ 
moniac Ruj\ and those that of old, under Pro¬ 
vidence, conferred glory and honoxir on the 
British, forts ante A^ame?nona. The 

Lawrences, the Neills, the Havelocks, have 
had their worthy, if, now at least, less con- 
32310110113 predecessors; the fruits of whose 
exertions we have long been enjoying, the 
memory of whose excellences we shoiild not 
willingly let die." 

It is in this spirit that the English reader 
must approach the history of hi a countrymen 
in India, if he will do justice to them, or com- i 
prehend the strange and mighty events 
which fill that glorious and gorgeous story. 

It has been explained in the chapter on 
the commercial intercourse between India 
and the Western nations after the conquest 
by Alexander the Great, that tlie English 
derived their oriental commodities by way of 
the Mediterranean. An intenso desire for a 
sea-pass age, by which their ovii ships could 
go direct to China, jiervaded the commercial 
jrablic, especially of London anlVBristol, and 
various romantic stories were circulated of the 
riches of Cathay, and the possibility of dis¬ 
covering a way thither, 

A trade in Indian commodities was, at a 
very early period, instigated by Sir I^IIliam 
Monson, who witnessed the wreck of a Vene¬ 
tian carrac, laden with sihecs and other Indian 
commodities, on the Isle of Wight, The 
views of Sir IVilliam only contemplated the 
opening of a trade with the Levant fu British 
shills, so as to rival the Venetians, instead of 
being obliged to deal with them as the mer¬ 
chants and carriers of Indian commodities. 
His apfjcals were successtul, and the Turkey 
merchants, as they were called, imtiorted In- j 
diaii goods for the English markets.^ In the 
latter half of the sixteenth century an En¬ 
glish merchant named Thom took up his ! 
residence at Seville, and being an attentive 
observer, and an inquisitive person, lie ac¬ 
quired a great deal of useful information 
about the Siianish and Portuguese Eastern 
commerce. He communicated this informa¬ 
tion to the ministers of Henry VIIand 
convinced them of the advantages that would 
result from opening up a trade directly with 

’ See cliap, s:s. 2 ). 37 s. 


t h e I n cl ies. H e s u gges fee d th a t a 11 ew passag e 
miglit be discovered either by the horth-east 
or north-west to the Indian Ocean, so as to 
avoid the tedious and dangerous passage 
round the Cape, by which the Spaniards and 
Portuguese carried their trade. The idea of 
Thom, that tlie Indian seas might be reached 
by way of a northern passage, piobably 
derived from the Butcli, who were at that 
period so extensively engage din the carrying 
trade ; for the mariners of that nation had 
prevened the English in the hardy enterpi iide, 
but of course w ithout success. The fir.st ex¬ 
pedition, undertaken with the hope of reaching 
IiKlia by an arctic voyage, was fitted out by 
some independent merchants who comhined 
far that 2>urpose. The oliject was a north¬ 
east 2>aS8age round the coast of Asia. The 
command was given to 8ir IIugh Wilioughhy, 
and he set sail wdfh three ships upon his 
j)erjlou3, and, as it proved, disastrous mission. 
Priven upon the bleak shores of La],datid, he 
and many of hig crew ^7 famine and 

cold. Hi chard Chancellor, in command of 
one of the vessels, reached the White Sea, 
and, disemharking, travelled to ^loscow’', and 
opened up communications with the court of 
the C 2 :ar. Tins resulted iu various sell ernes 
for an overlaud route through his douiiiiions, 
and those of the Bhah of Persia. Several 
Brit!ell agents crossed the Caspian Sea, and 
travelled to Bokhara, then the chief city of 
Independent Tartary. Efforts to establish 
any profitable intercourse w ith India tln ougli 
the territories of Russia and Persia were soon 
discontinued, the route having been found too 
expensive, as well as mihealfhy and dan¬ 
gerous. Vhen the hope of gaining access to 
India by a north-east voyage or an over!and 
route via Russia and Persia grew faint, tlie 
adventurous spirit of the age sought to 
achieve the object b\' a north-ivest voyage 
round the Cape land, in which it was believed 
the continent of America terminated to the 
north. This result Las often been attempted 
since, but all adventurers, from the days of 
Cabot, Frobislier, Davis, and Hudson, to" the 
recent accomplishment of what lias been 
called a north-Avest passage, proved the im¬ 
practicability of ever finding a w-ay to India 
liy that course. Vhen the idea w’as jire- 
sented to the English public it in'oduced a 
great sensation in London, both in the court 
and in the counting-house, and some London 
merchants combined to reap the golden 
harvests which such a discovery, it w’as sii]>- 
posed, was sure to produce. They fitted out 
two ships, and placed them under the com¬ 
ma lul of a Captain Probisherp This coura¬ 
geous man attemjited the perilous cxjjloit; 
undauntedly he again and again renewed his 
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efibrU, and failed to accomplish what so many 
ski Ifni navigators, with more resources at 
command, have since in vain essayed, althongh 
for a time such enterprises were discouraged 
by the opinion of Sir Francis Drake, ^Yho, 
when he returned from his voyage round the 
\vorld, declared the passage hy either north¬ 
east or north-west impossible.^ The En¬ 
glish \vere at last constrained to direct 
tJieir attention to tlie route Ijy the Gape of 
Good nope, as tlie only one by wdiich any 
certainty of commnnication might be ob¬ 
tained, Philip II. W'fis at that time King of 
Portugal, and claimed what w^aa called the 
right of discovery/' The Portuguese having 
found out that hy sailing round the Capo of 
Good Hope they could reach tlie Eastern 
seas, argued that, tli ere fore, the ships of no 
other nation W’as entitled to take the same 
direction. For a considerable time this argu¬ 
ment had weight with the English themselves, 
and the Eritisli court w'as very unwilling to 
ofieud the court of Spain and Portugal, by 
allowing any proceeding that appeared to be 
against the wishes and interests of the latter. 
IJesidea, there was a general admission in 
Europe, vague and undefined hut still real, 
that this right of discovery/* w’as a thing to 
be recognised and allow^ed. Along wuth 
these considerations there were others to 
deter the English court and people from 
entering into a direct rivalry wuth the Por¬ 
tuguese in what was regarded as their own 
Idgh road upon the waters, Philip w-as at 
once the proudest, most bigoted, and most 
powerful monarch of the times, and it was a 
matter of most serious consideration to the 
statesmen of England how far it w as politic 
to offend him. The English nation wm too 
brave and lugli-spirited to shrink from a Avar 
witii him if occasion imperatively called for 
it, but it was very nnwdlling to provoke one; 
and the court, and the statesmen wdiich sur¬ 
rounded the EritisJi throne, were still more 
reluctant to bring on a quarrel wdth so 
powerful a prince, British vessels, unless 
under convoy or heavily armed, w'onld be 
exposed to great peril, as they must pass 
near the European and Asiatic ports of his 
Iberian majesty, w^hose fieets were numerous 
and w’eli equipped, and whose armed mer¬ 
chant ships were formidable, and prepared to 

’ " Tte discovery of the East ladies and Brazil by the 
Portuguese, and of the \fest-Indies* hicsico, Peru, and 
America by the Spaaiards, all nearly at the close of the 
fifteeiUh, or at the coramcncement of the sixteenth, cen¬ 
tury, conduced to the exlcusiou of European commerce j 
and the unsuccessful attemxds of England, as well as of 
tlie Butch and the Danes, to discover north-west and 
ijorth caat passages to China, opened new and consider- , 
able sources of traffic* and led to the general increase of 
navigatipn.”^—A uber. : 
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attack any rivals of their commerce. SucIl 
was the euorgy and euterprize of the British 
that none of these con si derat ion a pro vailed, 
and tlie nation gi^adually resolved to assert 
the right to travel the liigh road of nations on 
sea, whithersoever traffic might require, in 
spite of the combined forces of the nationa of 
the Iberian peninsula. Both the Portuguese 
and the Dutch have received the credit of 
having anticipated the English in their 
oriental enterprise. They certainly ante¬ 
dated tlieni in the acquisition of oriental 
empire, but the Fort ague so alone preceded 
tlie British in purely trading transactions, 
unless the overland inter course of the Bus* 
sians with China may give them a similar 
claim, Botli Portuguese and Dutch entered 
upon their Eastern designs with consecutive 
and persistent efforts from the first, wliile the 
proceedings of the English "were for a Jong 
time desultory; although, when at last the 
East India Company was formed, their 
brilliant career went on with accelerated 
motion until all competitors were driven 
from the great theatre of exploit and profit. 
So early u'ere the Engliali in their first de¬ 
signs that five months before Vasco da Gama 
left Lisbon for India, several vessels were 
sent out by the Bristol merchants for the 
same destination. Henry VII. added two 
ships to tlie squadron, and the whole were 
; placed under the guidance of the celebrated 
Venetian, Giovanni Gavatta, better known aa 
John Cabot, AAlicn Cabot reached fiT'' 80' 
north latitude, he w'as compelled by mutiny 
on board his ships to turn in a southerly 
direction; and ultimately he touched New- 
foundlaud and the American eontiiient. 

Captain Francis Drake had the iionour ol 
opening up British commerce in the East, 
and of defying the hanglity excluaivenesa of 
the courtiers of the Spanish peninsula, Drake 
had won for himself a great name by his ser¬ 
vices in America and tlio West Indies, and 
he ardently took up the pnrpiose of pene¬ 
trating into the South Sea, In lr577 he fitted 
out au expedition at his own expense. The 
ships were five in number, the largest not 
exceeding one hundred tons, the smallest was 
of as low a burthen as twelve tons. Ho na¬ 
tion baa had the art and courage to employ 
such small vessels on great enterprizes as the 
British-; and while the Frencli and Spaniards 
have surpassed the English in tlie architec¬ 
ture of large ships, and the Itnliana have 
exeelled them in beauty of construction, 
none have equalled the English in building 
ships of small tonnage so well adapted to 
arduous and difficult undertakings In peace 
or war, 

Drake fitted up his fikiiis with the greatest 
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car6, and iool^: on board very reniarlcable 
cargoes of rich furniture, and the best speci¬ 
mens of English mannfactnve. He also em¬ 
ployed a band of musicians^ His object was 
to startle and delight the natives of the conn- 
tries he hoped to visit, by a display of novel 
ami dazzling objects^ so as to leave a deep 
impression in their minds of the riches, inge¬ 
nuity, diversified resources, genius, and glory 
of England. He sailed from Plymouth on the 
lJ5th of December, 1577, and in August the 
following yenr lie accomplished a passage 
through the Straits of Magellan, He then 
cruised for some months along the western 
coast of Spanish America, not hesitating to 
appropriate some rich prizes that presented 
themselves in the course of Ms voyage. 
Having obtained great wealth, though his 
fleet was reduced to a single vessel, lie deter¬ 
mined to attempt a return homeward hy the 
north-west passage. He sailed to the "coast 
of California, of which lie claimed the dis- 
covery% and called it New Albion ; but find¬ 
ing his main object inipracticable, he resolved 
to cross the Pacific, and proceed to Europe 
hy the Moluccas. He steered directly through 
the ocean, pausing nowhere till he found him¬ 
self among the Spice Islands, the valuable 
productions of which were then the subject 
of general interest in the West. The King of 
Ternate, who was in a state of hostility with 
the Portuguese, gave a friendly reception to 
the English navigator, who first began that 
commerce witli India wliicli has since been 
carried to so immense an extent. Having 
coasted along Java, he proceeded to the Cape 
witliout touching at any port of the Asiatic 
conlinent. He took in supplies at Sierra 
Leone, and arrived at Plymouth on the 2fith 
of September, 1580, after a voyage of two 
years and ten months. Hie ariuval was hailed 
with the utmost exultation by his country¬ 
men, who regarded so successful a i^oyage as 
having raised to the higliest the naval glory 
of the realm,* 

The merchants of London hastened to do 
him honour, and the people at large treated 
him with the greatest respect and admiration. 
The court was silent, and tlie government of 
the day has been generally blamed by histo¬ 
rians for their tardiness to reward tlie hold 
and successful mariner who had rendered big 
country such Ber\uces, The politica! con¬ 
siderations which influenced the queen and 
her ministers were, hov'ever, reasonable and 
just. Captain Drakers ideas of and 

tumi were not of tlie sort which governments 
could ostensibly a ckn o^^ledge. He wa s not par - 
ticular to wdiat nation the vessels belonged of 
which he made priaeB, and Elizabeth, although 
* Hugh ^birray, F.K.S.E. 
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one of the most likely persons in all licr domi¬ 
nions to appreciate the captain’s spirit and 
daring, without being too discriminative as 
to the nationality of his captures, yet couhl 
not forget that policy demanded some caution 
before she ostensibly rewarded such peculiar 
services. At length her majesty overcame 
all scruples, visited him on board his vessel 
in a manner characteristic of the queen, the 
age, and tlie commander, and conferred upon 
him the honour of kniglitbood, liighly prized 
in those days. 

Tlie commodities brought home hy Captain, 
then Sir Praneis Drake, excited mucli curiosity 
and })1easure among both ti’aders and citizens, 
and Jiis account of his adventures charmed 
all hearts. While at Ternate he found the 
sovereign of that country at war with the 
ruler of Tidore, and tha aBsistance rendered 
by the British captain to the former decided 
the fate of the war. For this succour the 
grateful monarch offei'ccl to supply the En¬ 
glish with all the cloves exported from his 
country. Captain Drake laid in a valuable 
cargo, W’hich was much prized in England, 
more especially when the circumstances under 
which it was obtained were understood. Thus 
Sir Francis Drake not only acquired tlic 
great reputation of being the first navigator 
who sailed round the 'world, and conferred 
upon his country the glory of that exploit, but 
lie opened up a direct commercial connection 
between England and the East* 

The success of this voyager confirmed the 
practicability of accomplishing a trade by 
direct sea commnnication, but the capital re¬ 
quired, and the risk involved, appeared to he 
too great for any private merchant to incur. 
What had been achieved was hy naval 
squadrons or expeditions of privateers, rather 
than hy peaceful merchantmen transporting 
their ''venture beyond seas;" and this cir^ 
eumstance discouraged Engdish traders. Still 
the ingenuity of the mercantile and seafaring 
community was thoroughly stimulated, and 
various projects were discussed, and some 
actually set on foot. A number of merchants 
united to open up a commerce by way of the 
Persian Gulf. They proposed to land their 
agents on the Syrian coast, vdio were to pro¬ 
ceed to the Persian Gulf by way of Aleppo 
and Bagdad, and sail down the Persian Gulf 
by Orfiiuz to tbe coast of Malabar- They 
w^ere influenced in this determination by the 
representations of a Mr. Stevens. Dr, Cooke 
Taylor describes Captain Stevens as having 
sailed from England to India by the Cape, 
which would convey the idea that he was 
engaged in a British commercial undertaking; 
hut Mr. Stevens had gone out in a Portuguese 
ship to Goa, and attached liinisclf to the 
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Jesuits there, as Mies ilartineaii affirms, or 
took BQi'vice tinder tiie Arclibisliop of Goa, as 
other writers state. He had been a student 
of New College, Oxford^ was a man of clas- 
Btcal acquirements, and was mainly inHueuced 
by religious feelings in seeking the far- 
famed Jesuit esfcaLiishiueiit of Goa. From 
thence he wrote to England, giving a long 
account of the place, describing his voyage 
thither, and showing his interest in commerce, 
and in that of his countrymen more par¬ 
ticularly. He afforded intelligence and aid 
afterwards to agents engaged in the promo¬ 
tion of the English oriental trade. The 
account given hy Stevens tended very much 
to fan the fiame of Eastern enterpiisc wdiicli 
had been so long kindling. Miss Martineaii 
flings off in her rapid but interesting w^ay her 
view's of the man, his motives, his book, its 
effects, the first English travellers who were 
influenced by it, and the result, in the follow¬ 
ing brief passage :—When Stevens, %vho 
had joined a party of Portuguese to reach 
Goa, saw what he could from thence, he pro¬ 
bably formed a most just estimate of the great 
peninsula than we have hitherto done ; but 
BOW, etern events are aAvakening the interest 
which has slumbered too long. What made 
Stevens go to Goa ? One of the agents of 
the Itussian trading company to India was a 
man of English birth, who had seven times 
gone down the Volga, and by the Caspian 
and Persia to Hiudostan ■ what he sa^Y of 
the wealth of India, and of the scope for 
eomniercial adventure there, became known 
to Stevens, who found enough that was won¬ 
derful and tempting to make a most stimu¬ 
lating narrative as soon as ho got home. 
Exerybody read liis book, and the nation be¬ 
came extremely eager to obtain a commercial 
footing under the sliadow of the Moguls. 
News from other wanderers began to come 
in. Of a party of four travellers wdio had 
gone to see what tliey could see, one, named 
Storey, remained as a monk among tlie Por¬ 
tuguese at Goa I another, Newberry, died on 
his way back; a third, Leedes, acoepted ser¬ 
vice under the Emperor Akhar; and only 
the fourth, Fitcli, came home. ...... 

Queen Elizabeth might be piwd of her cor¬ 
respondents if she chanced to write to Henri 
Qaatro and to Akhar on the same day. 
Leedes and his comrades carried a letter from 
her to the emperor at Delhi : and it is pro¬ 
bable that Akhar was as eager to hear from 
his English follower all details of our queen^s 
good government, as the English certainly 
were to learn from Stevens and Pitch wdiat- 
ever they could tell on their return of tlie 
empire and rule of Akbar, ilie great Mogul." 

The letter of Queen Elizabeth was not en- 
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trusted to Leedes, as the above extract alleges. 
She wrote two letters, one to the Mogul, and 
the other to the King of China, and they 
were entrusted to the two principal men of 
the party of four, who were commissioned to 
make trial of tlie way by the Peraiau Gulf— 
Newberry and Fitch, That to the Mogul, or 
Emperor Akhar, was oddly addresBed, as 
" To Zclahdim Echebar, King of Camhaya." 
It solicited his kindness towards her subjects, 
and expressed a promise of re ci pro eating 
such kindness to any of Ms majesty's people 
wlio came within the queen's dominion—a 
very unlikely eventuality. 

Tlius accredited, the travellers left Eng¬ 
land early in 1583, folloived by the good 
wishes of the nation. Newberry wrote from 
Aleppo and Bagdad as much about business 
as the most practical merchant could desire. 
At Bagdad he could sell mill difficulty, and 
not wdth advantage even then; hut had he 
been furnished with mOuey for the imrpose, 
he assured his principals that spices could ho 
obtained in abundance at prices that would 
prove remunerative. From Bagdad he pro¬ 
ceeded to Bussora, without reaping any pecu- 
lur advantage. Thence he went to Ormuz, 
and found it practicable to conduct business 
transactions advantageously. This favourable 
state of matters continued only a week, when 
a rival in trade—an Italian, named ilichael 
Stropene“brought an imputation against 
both Newberry and Fitch, who were con- 
eigued to prison. Newberry, writing from 
his prison, says, 'Ht may be that they will 
cut our throats, or keep ns long in prison. 
God's will be done!" They were not de¬ 
tained long, but were sent to Goa, where 
they w'ere still held in custody. There 
tlie charges Avere brought out openly and 
formally against them. Nothing personal 
was imputed, except in reference to their 
trading ; but they were held responsible for 
certain acts alleged against Captain Drake, 
especially his having fired some shots at a 
Portuguese galleon near Malacca. No doubt 
Drake had fired a great many shots at all 
sorts of galleons there and wherever ho met 
them. Newberry disclaimed all knowledge of 
the transaction, and doubted its occurrence, 
and forcibly remonstrated against the hostile 
feeling shown to his country in his person, 
while men of every Asiatic nation and of all 
other European nations were allowed to trade 
there. Stevens, in Ms book, liad dwelt in 
terms most laudatory upon the liberality of 
the Portuguese. This threw tlio English off 
their guard as to the intense religious animo¬ 
sity which prevailed in the Portuguese and 
Spanisli nations towards them. Stevens, 
liOAvever, befriended Newberry in his perils 
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Jolin LinBClvoten. The English traders were, 
after a short incarcemtton at Goa, liberated, 
oil giving heavy pecniiiary aecuvity that they 
would not leave Goa without permission* 
They were still badly treated, their merchan¬ 
dize purloined, and large presents extorted by 
the officials* Btevens, from his connexion 
with the Jesnits* being himself eeciire, could 
afford them some aid, but it was of short 
duration. The Englishmen found out that 
fresh accusations were concocting against 
them, and that the governor was himself eager 
to bring them into tronhle. Accordingly, all 
hope of justice having vanished, they made 
their escape from Goa on the 5th of April, 
1585* They found their way into the inte¬ 
rior, passed through Belgaum, where, they 
relate, tliere a great marlret for diamonds 
and jewels, and reached the royal city of 
Bejapore* At this place the narratives of 
Newberry terminate/ and Ralph Fitch be¬ 
comes til a relator. Three things seem to 
have struck his imagination—the abundance 
of the precious metals, the war elephants, and 
the idols* Concerning the last-named, he 
queorly and quaintly said, ^^Some be like a 
cow, some like a monkey, some like peacocks, 
and some like the devil,” Fitch proceeded 
to Golconda, and refers in his correspondence 
to the diamond mines* He then penetrated 
through the Beccan, and readied Agra, which 
lie thought superior to London* The empe¬ 
ror uas at Futtehpore, to which place our 
traveller proceeded, and describes theeonntrv 
eih route to be as popnloua as a European city* 
He describes tlie social diaracter of the 
people, and represents the Erabmina to be “ a 
crafty people, w^orse than the Jews*” Fitch 
was aceompauied in his journeys by the rest 
of the part 3 ^; for although Newberry and him* 
self are chiefly^ made mention of, there were 
others of tlieir comp any* It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that Fitch in his narrative omits 
all mention of any interview or negotiation 
witli the Emperor Akbar, but relates that 
when they departed from Agr«a, '^^"ihiam 
Leedes {called erroneously by some writers 
rjoader), who was a jeweller, remained in 
til at capacity at the court of the Mogul, W'ho 
allowed him a liouse, a horse, five slaves, and 
a regular pension. Fitch relates his subse- 
rpient journeyings to Prage (Prayaga), now 
called Allahabad, and his descent of the 
Ganges to Benares, the idolatry of which city 
filled him with wonder, and baffled his at¬ 
tempts to describe it* How far were these 
travellers from thinking of the possibility of 
the nation they represented being at any 
future period the mastcra of those vast and 
populous realms 1 Fitch went next to Patna, 


then to Tanda, in Bengal, and to Conclie, in 
the neighbour hood of the Bhotan Mountains* 
He then traversed the banks of the Hoogly, 
returned again to the Ganges, penetrated to 
Ti])perah, travelled hack to the Ganges again, 
and visited Serampore, with which city he 
Was much pleased* He took ship from Seram- 
pore to Pegu, and thence to Malacca. Ho 
returned to Bengal to ship liiinself for Cochin, 
hut first went to Ceylon. So adventurous 
was this brave man, that he once more touched 
at Goa, and this time vdfch impunity. Thence 
onr adventurer went to Chonle, where he 
found ship for Ormuz, which ho visited, not- 
withstanding his former misadventure there. 
Thence lie found means to return home, 
passing overland to Tripoli, where he em¬ 
barked for England, and arrived in safety 
A*u, 1591. Bolciom was travel more bravely 
sustained than by this Englishman; and the 
accounts lio furnished on his return added 
anotlier impnlse to the ambition ami enteiprise 
of his countrymen* While Fitch and his 
Gompianions were thus engaged in the over¬ 
land undertaking, another expedition was 
attempting fresh successes by sea* 

The triumphant voyage of Sir Francis 
Brake inspired Captain Cavendish with the 
desire to follow up his enterprise. Dr* Cooke 
Taylor represents him as a young gentleman 
of fortune, who, having ivasted his Bubstance 
by riotous living, resolved on an Eastern 
voyage to repair it* Other writers describe 
him as actuated by purely patriotic raotivoe, 
and a love of adventure by sea, such as was 
then very prevalent in England. Blr. Murray 
describes him as selling an estate to embark 
in naval adventure; and that author gives at 
once tlie most succinct and probable account 
in these terms“ Thomas Cavendish, a 
gentleman of extensive property in Suffolk, 
after having served his naval apprenficeahip 
under Sir Richard Grenville, determined to 
sell his estate, and embark the produce in a 
voyage to tJie South Sea and round the world* 
Having left Pljmiouth on the 21st of July, 
1586, lie reached, early next year, the western 
coast of South America, and, being restrained 
by no very nice scruple a, made a number 
ot valuable prizes* Stretching thence across 
the Pacibc, ho touched at Guahan, one of the 
group to which the Spaniards givo the appel¬ 
lation of Ladrones. He passed afterwards 
through the Philippines, observing witli sur¬ 
prise their extent and fertility, and holding 
communication with the natives, who expressed 
a decided preference of the English to the 
Spaniards, by wliom these islands had been 
occupied* Sailing next through tlio Moluccas, 
and along the coasts of Floris and Sumbawa, 

I he opened a friendly correspondence with 
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some of tlie princes of Java, and, following i 
the course of Drake, reatdied England in Sep¬ 
tember, 1GS8, by the Cape of Good Hope.”* 
Thus, although Newberry and Fitch and their 
comrades preceded Cavendish in their Eastern 
enterprise, and information from them arriv'ed 
from time to time before Cavendish set out, 
and during his absence, ho arrived in Eng¬ 
land, bringing witli him the results of Ids 
successful voyage, Geveral years before the 
return of Fitch. It is likely that the letters 
of Newberry from Aleppo, Daniaecns, Erasso, 
Ormufs, and Goa, as well as the narrative 
of Stevens, written in the last-named city, 
infinenced Cavendish very much in under¬ 
taking the voyage he eo bravely aceomplislied, 
but it was from Drake he derived tlie first 
spark of ambition with v^diieh ho was animated 
to become a naval commander, perform on 
hia own account a voyage round the world, 
and bring to his country, direct from the 
places of production, cargoes of the costly 
spices then so highly valued in England, 

The merchants of London, Bristol, and 
other English cities, became gradually con¬ 
vinced before Fitch returned—through hia 
letters, and more particularly through those 
of Newberry—-that there was no hope of 
prosecuting a profitable Eastern trade but by 
direct voyages vtd the Cai>e, and that it should 
be an armed traffic, in the face of the malignant 
enmity of the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
The snecesaful voyage of Cavendish, and the 
representations 'which he made, confirmed 
these convictions; and accordingly, the year 
after his return, and within less tlmn twelve 
months of that event, a merchants^ association 
was formed, for the purpose of oriental trade 
by way of the Cape, and a petition was pre¬ 
sented to the government for permission to 
send three ships and three pinnaces to India. 
Queen Elizabeth was in all probability favour¬ 
able to tlmse measures; but the government, 
although then at war with Spain^ w^as unudl- 
ling to shut out all prospects of peace by 
the irritation and injury which a commerciol 
rivalry in the East onld create in the minds 
of both Spaniards and Portuguese* Discou¬ 
ragements were therefore offered, and nothing 
immediately resulted from the petition, hen 
Fitch returned the project was renewed. In 
1591 three ships were sent out under Captains 
Raymond, Kendal, and Lancaster. This ex¬ 
pedition has been confouiKled by several 
modern historians with another undertaken 
by Captain Lancaster, and especially called 
Lancaster's expedition, but which was not 
sent out until rather more tlmn ten years 
afterwards. Lancaster was not the senior 
officer of the expedition in 1591, but Ray- 
* IlistGjy BritUk hid\&* 


mond, who was the admiral or commodore of 
the little squadron. Never perhaps was a 
naval expedition more siiccesstul or more un¬ 
fortunate, In spite of every variety of 
obstacle, great success was obtained, and. yet 
all that good fortune was at the last liour Irus- 
trated. The squadron sailed from Plymouth 
on the 10th of April. Sickness seems to have 
befallen the crews as soon as they left the 
British Channel. They reached the Cape of 
Good Hope in August, by ’which time the 
number of invalids Imd so increased, that 
Captain Kendal was ordered by Oa|itain 
Raymond to take tlieni home. Kendal him¬ 
self appears to have been far from well, but, 
nevertheless, willing to prosecute the arduous 
enterprise in which his colleagues persevered. 
Tile remaining vessels, when ofi Uape Cori- 
entes, were smitten with a feariul hurricane. 
The ships were separated, and Captain Ray¬ 
mond’s, named after its commander, was never 
again heard of. Lancaster, liaviiig cruised 
about for several days, in the hope ol meeting 
with Raymond, encountered a still more for¬ 
midable tempest than that which had sepa¬ 
rated them. The heavens were darkened—^ 
the sea rose to -sneb a height, as to threaten 
the destruction of the vessel every moment 
the lightnings dashed with appalling vivid- 
ness^—and the ship was damaged severely; 
and had slie not been extremely well built, 
and commanded by a man of intre|udity and 
presence of mind, she must have been lost \ 
as it was, four men were killed; several more 
were struck blind--^some temporarily, and 
others permanently: several lay “stretched 
out as on a rack aud no man escaped with¬ 
out bruises or wounds. The heroic Lan¬ 
caster, undeterred by even this new disaster, 
set about reimiriug his vessel, and recruiting 
the strength of Ids crew. He proceeded to 
the Island of Comoro, where he took in a 
supply of water, then much required by his 
men. Here a new, and, if possible, more 
terrible disaster than the storm awaited liim. 
The natives, who were at first friemliy, or, at 
all events, not inimical, indicated some rest¬ 
lessness at their presence, but no disposition 
to do injury. Suddenly, when two unarmed 
parties of tlie crew, nunibenug sixteen each, 
were engaged on shore in some necessary 
work connected witli the ship, the natives 
fell upon them, and massacred them nearly 
all, ill view of the ship's captain, and when it 
was impossible for him to afford any succour. 
A lew escaped by various stratagems, but 
wounded severely. Still this dauntless man 
did not despair. With the courage of an old 
Norse sea-king, he prepared for such exploits 
upon the wave as chance might afford him 
opportunity to perform. He next touched at 
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Zanzibar, and repaired bia sliip. Here be 
discovered, by private information, that 
the Portuguese, who were rude and snrly, 
had formed a sell erne to attack his boat* lie 
oppoTtiiiiely departed, and was borne by un¬ 
welcome winds out of liis course to tlie Island 
of Socotaro. TJience he departed witli a 
favourable breeze for Cape Oomorin. This 
he doubled in May, 1502, and, passing wide 
of the Nicobar Isles, proceeded to Sumatra, 
and thence to Penang, where he remained 
during the stormy season. Here he deter¬ 
mined upon attacking all Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese vessels which came in Ins way, where 
the slightest hope niiglit be entertained that, 
even in a very unequal combat, victory was 
possible. He soon fell in with three vessels 
of from seventy to eighty tons burthen olT the 
Malacca coast* The first struck upon the 
appearance of his boat, although she was 
** bravely armed.” This ’was a ship and cargo 
belonging to the Jesuits of Goa, and Lan¬ 
caster seems to have been mncli delighted on 
that account to make it a prize* Subsequently, 
by a series of daring attacks, he captured a 
number of large Portuguese slii]>s laden with 
spices and other valuable mereantile commo¬ 
dities, In these encounters his own sailors 
were brave like himself, but so disorderly, as 
greatly to embarrass his proceedings. After 
Btrildng terror in the Portuguese captains, 
sailing through the Straits of Bfalaeca, he 
hastened to Oeylou, and cruised off Point de 
Galle, in order to intercept ships belonging to 
what the Portuguese and Spaniards called 
the Bengal and Pegu fleets. The sailors, 
howG’^'^erj enriched by the prizes they had 
made, were satisfied, and longed for home. 
They were insubordinate and resolute, so tliat 
Lancaster, much against Ins will, steered for 
the Cape of Good Hope, which he reached 
early in 1593* His projected voyage by tlie 
African coast was frustrated. He met with 
tempestuous weather at the Cape, and ad¬ 
verse winds after he had doubled it. Provi¬ 
sions became scarce, and lie was obliged to 
make for Trinidad* lie was driven into tlie 
Gulf of Paria, and thence made an irregular 
and confused voyage to the Bermudas* A 
storm once more wrecked his fortunes, and 
he TV as driven upon some desolate island. 
Having diaembarked with most of his crew, 
the vessel was driven out to sea, and lost w ith 
all its precioxis freight. Lancaster and his 
liardy mariners must have perished had not a 
French vessel answered their signals of dis¬ 
tress, and taken them on board. They were 
landed at Dieppe, after very kind treatment, 
on the 19th of Blay, 1594* 

In 1596 an attempt w^as made hy Sir Robert 
Dudley, which prodviced no important effect. 


Immediately after the return of Lancaster 
a Dutch expedition of four sldps was 'fitted 
out; and in 1598 another, more especially 
directed to Japan, set sail from the coast of 
Holland. The departure of these fleets stimu¬ 
lated the competition of the English merehanti?, 
and exercised the crowning influence in tlic 
formation of the first East India Company. 
It so liappened that the pilot of the last 
Dutch fleet was an Englishman, named IVilliam 
Adams. Blr. Pratt of the India-house drew 
up, from original documents, a narrative of 
Ids adventures for Mr. Auber, w-ho, in 1834, 
published it in the appendix to his xyork on 
Chin a. ^ From these documents it appears 
that Adams was a native of Jellingham, in 
Ivent. He served the long apprenticeship of 
nearly tW'clve 3 ^cars—^fronx tlic age of tu'elve 
to twenty-four—to a pilot at Limchouse. He 
then became master in one of the queen's 
ships* He left the service of her majesty for 
that of '^tlie Barbary merchants,” in wdiidi 
he remained for nearly twelve 3 ^ears* In the 
year 1598 he engaged himself ns pilot-major 
to the Dutch fleet of five sail, wdiich xx as sent 
out by the Dutch India Company—*' Peter 
Yanderahay and Hanueevander-Yeek” The 

general and admiral” of tl’ie fleet xvas a 
mere] 1 ant named Jaques Maihore. Adams 
xvas on board his ship.f 

Although the project xvas to send out this 
squadron veiy early in the year, it xvas not 
until the 24t.h of June that it set sail* Being 
so late in the season, they found the passage 
of the line stormy. In the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, tlie squadron being damaged and the 
ereu's eick, the admiral sought shelter at Cape 
Gonsalves, on the coast of Guinea. The sick¬ 
ness increased, and many of the mariners died* 
After various trials and vicissitudes of 
fortune, they assembled at their appointed 
rendezvous on tlie coast of Chili, in latitude 
46°. Departing thence, still severer fortunes 
awaitexl them : hunger, sieJciiess, unsuccessful 
conflicts with savages, storms, and various 
misadventures. The admiral’a ship lost the 
general, the master, and all the ofllcers xvere 
massacred on Ehore at the Island of Bt* 
B lari a, on the coast of Chili, latitude ST** 12 ' 
south. Other ships suffered in a similar 
manner* Two ships alone noxv remained 
together, that on hoard of which Adams 

* Ckim : Oidime qf Us Goveinnjsnf^ und 

Policy ; a?td of tki^ BrUisIt and Foreifjf f^ Embassies and 
Intercmrse thai Empire. By Peter Auber, Secre¬ 
tary Itj tUe lloiioucable the Court of Bireclors of tlie 
East India Company. 

t I^^airaUue of a. Voyage io Japan. By William 
Adams, an EngUshxnan, as pilot of a Bntoh fleet in 1598. 
Tbn narrative is partly given here rather than reserved for 
the chapter on the Dutch in the East, as EngliahTnaiii is 
the subject of the relation. 
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Berveil, and nnotlier. They were hotli weaUly 
manned, and, were in much fear of the 
S p an i sh cruiser s. 0 n tli e 2 7 tli o f N ov emh e 

they ieft the Island of St. JlaTia^ and 
stood for Japan. After passing the line tliey 
l!;e]>t company until the 23rd of February, 
IGOO, when the two ships were separated by 
a furious storm. On the 19th of April, IGOOj 
the ship in wdiich Adams was made the coast 
of Japan in latitude 321“.*' Only six sailors, 
along with the hardy English pilot, Avere '^able 
to keep their feet.” About a league from 
Bevingo the ship anchored. They were hos¬ 
pitably treated by the king, but a Portuguese 
Jesuit came from Nangasacki, and he, with 
some Japanese converts, under the ]dea of 
acting as interpreter, endeavoured to stir np 
tlie king for the destruction of his guests, 
but their efforts were unavailing, as the king 
of that part of the island was intelligent and 
humane. The authority of the king was 
only local, the emperor exacted obedience 
from all, and at his court the Portuguese 
Jesuits renewed their intrigues for the de¬ 
struction of Adams and the Dutch : the re¬ 
sult ’was, that the adventurers were brouglit 
before the emperor, interrogated, and im¬ 
prisoned, hut not treated with severity. All 
the eflbrts of the Jesuits to secure the execu¬ 
tion of the strangers were as unavailing Avitb 
the emperor aa they had been with the 
prince. The emperor refused with horror 
to take aw-ay the lives of inoffensive persons 
ivlio offered him no wu'ong, and whose object 
was to trade. By the instigation of these 
bigoted enemies, the Japanese robbed the 
crews, and Adams lost all bia money, ap¬ 
parel, books, nautical and matbematical in- 
stnmients, This enraged the emperor, 

who compelled restitution, Avhenever the 
culprits conld be found. After the ship, 
officers, and crew W'ere detained two ^-ears, 
a mutiny broke out among tbe sailors, who 
demanded from tlie admiral tlie right to go j 
wherever they pleased. They were all de¬ 
tained in Japan, but hospitably provided for 
by his imperial majesty. ”In tbe course of 
four or five years the emperor called Adams 
before liim, as be had divers times before 
done, and desired him to build a small ship. 
Adams replied that lie was no carpenter, and 
bad no knowledge thereof. ^ Y ell I do yoiu' 
endeavours,' said be; ^ if it be not good, it 
is no matter/ Adams accordingly built a 
ship of eighty tons, in all respicets on the 
Englisli plan, which gave the emperor great 
satisfaction, and mised Adams so high in his 
bivour that his majesty would Jmve him 
always come into his presence, giving him ^ 
Irom time to time many marks of his grace 
and bounty. Besides which he assigned him 


a stipend ecpial to seventy ducats yearly, 
\\\ th a daily allowance of two pounds of rice. 
Adams recommended himself still further to 
the Japanese monarch by teaching liini some 
points of geometry and elements of the mathe¬ 
matics, with other things that attracted his 
understandIng. Hence the emperor acqu ircd 
a habit of assenting to what Adams pro¬ 
posed: and Ills former enemies, w^ondering at 
his influence, entreated him to do them a 
friendship. Adams accordingly dkl good 
offices both to tlie Spaniards and Portuguese, 
recompensing good for evil. At the end of 
flve years Adams sup]dicatecl the emperor 
I for leaAC to depart from Japan, desiring to 
see his wnfe and children in England. AVith 
this request the emperor Avas notw^ell pleased, 
refusing to let him go. In process of time, 
being in high favour at court, and lienriiig 
that the Holland era had vessels at Siam and 
Patania, he renew'd! bis prayer for pemiisaion 
to quit Japan, speaking directly to the em¬ 
peror. Jlis majesty at flrst gav'e no answer. 
Adams tlien told him, that to let him go for 
Europe wmuld be a means of bringing the 
English and Dutch nations to traffic at Japan, 
of wdiich bis majesty was very desirous ; Luit 
the emperor W'Ould not suffer hhu to go. 
Adams then asked leave for the Dutcli cap¬ 
tain to dejtart, Avhich the emperor presently 
granted, and the captain sailed in a junk lo 
Patania. No liollanders coming tliither in 
the space of a year he went from Patania to 
Jchore, and there found a fleet of nine sail 
under Grcneral IMadlidf. The late provisional 
cai^tain in Japan, to Avhoin Adams had en¬ 
trusted letters, w as appointed master of this 
fleet, and Avas soon after slain at Malacca. 
Hence Adams is ajiprehensive that no news 
of lilmself has yet reached England: he 
therefore adjures tlie w-orshlpful court to 
make his being alive in Japan known to Ids 
poor Avife and two children. Adams had 
made a Amy age or tw^o in the ship Avbich he 
built for the emperor; and, by his majesty's 
command, he bad since built another, in 
AAdiich he made another Amy age from Meaco 
to Eddo, being ns far as from London to tba 
Laiid's-end in England. At the date of 
Adam's letter, October, Hit 1, the emperor, in 
reAvard for liis services, liad giAwn him a 
manor, with eighty or ninety liusbandmen as 
his Slavics or servants. In 1G09 the emperor 
of Japan lent the larger ship tvliich Adams 
built and eighty of his men to the governor 
of Manilla to sail to Acapulco.*’ 

In a future chapter the influence of Adam's 
residence at Japan ivill be seen in the enter- 
jmiscs of the English there. The letters 
wliicli he sent to Bantam and to Europe had 
much effect upon the trade, and the manner 
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in wliicli tlie company and its agents pro- [ 
ceeded. In this chapter the narrative lias 
hceu brought as far as the point when the 
existence of Adams in the Japanese empire 
became known to the English, for the Dutch. 
to whom he rendered tlie greatest service 
and obtained for them permission to settle in 
JapaUj repaid him with ingratitude, con- 
eealing from the English liis existence, and 
hiding from him the fact that the Engliah 
had begun a systematic Eastern trade on a 
scheme of some magnitude. So well did the 
Dutch act in concert, and keep both secrets, 
that no snspicion existed in England that 
an Englishman lived in the Japanese capital, 
and liad signal influence over the emperor, 
nor had Mi% Adams, (luring the many years 
of his detention, any knowledge of the pro¬ 
ceedings of his countrymen in reference to 
the East 

The ad venture of the English pilot oc- 
cniTcd too near its close, to influence the pro¬ 
ceedings of Ilia countrymen within the 
sixteenth century. They were already in¬ 
tensely stimulated by curiosity; the spirit of 
commerce, liardihood of enterprise, rivalry 
with the Portuguese and Dutch, and the 
lieroic attempts of their own captains and 
traders who had preceded the Dutch, to do 
something on a large scale to open up a re¬ 
gular c(jmmerce with the East. * 

In IJyO an association was formed, and 
numinal subscriptions to the amount of 
£30,133 obtained, for the fitting out of three 
ships for the Indian trade. There were a 
hundred and one shares in this subscription, 
but some of the holders never paid up, and 
others who did dejdorcd their simplicity, 
declarjiig that they believed their money was 
lost in a fruitless and romantic undertaking. 
All tills coldness and hesitation existed, not- i 
withstanding the favour bestowed upon the 
project by one of the most popular sovereigns 
that had ever sat upon the English throne. 
Eliy:aheth gave every encouragement to the 
association, and sent out Jolm Mildenhall as 
ambassador to the great Mogul to negotiate 
the privilege of trading within his territory. 
Before, however, the ambassador could effect 
anything, the will of a small but determined 
baud of merchants had put forth the project, 
and the great enterprise was entered upon from 
which no losses, ^vars, dangers, difficulties, or 
gnfferings were ever sufficient to make 
England recoil. It was nearly the close of 
the year when the association was formed, 
much eloquence was expended by those most 
active ill framing it, and their arguments 
w^ere taking and plausible. They pointed out 
the €[uality of the cargoes brought home by 
Drake and Cavendislb of certain Portu¬ 


guese prizes brought into English ports. 
It required all this diligence and persuasive¬ 
ness to form the association, and even then it 
was destined to have hut a short existence 
as then constituted, for it became iiecesBaTy 
soon after to form a subordinate association, 
the existence of which of course modified the 
former. A charter was, however, obtained i 
the first charter of a British East India Com- 
])auy. It was on the last day of the sixteenth 
century that Queen Elizabeth signed it on 
behalf of about two hundred and twenty gen¬ 
tlemen and merchants, constituting them one 
body, “corporate and politique,*' by the name 
of “ the Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading to the East Indies. ' The 
charter was granted for fifteen years, revo¬ 
cable at any time on two years' notice. Those 
persons upon ivliom. this royal favour was 
bestowed w^ere endou^ed ivith the exclusive 
privilege of trading to the East Indies by 
sea, ’were permitted to use a common seal, 
and were empoivered to make bye-laws, in¬ 
flict puuishmcnt, both pecnniary and cor¬ 
poreal, and to export bullion and goods duty 
free the first four voyages. They were also 
invested with the exclusive right to trade 
in all countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The new’’ association which was formed in 
IGOO as subsidiary, became virtually the 
East India Company. George, Earl of Cum¬ 
berland, was at its liead, an J there were many 
knights and squires enrolled among its mem¬ 
bers. A a many members of the old, and some 
of the new association, did not pay up their 
subscription, or were not zealous enough in the 
matter to take a very active \m% the wliole 
management fell into a few active hands. 
The measures taken were to raise and ex¬ 
pend £76,373; of which £38,771 was in¬ 
vested ill ship 2 >ing, £28,742 in bullion, and 
£6,S6Q in goods. The court was anxious to 
give tlie command of the first expedition to 
Sir Edward Mitciielbourne, but the merchants 
resolutely refused to accept him, for a reason 
which appeared as so’und to themselves as it 
seemed audacious and presumptuous to tlic 
court. They declared that they had no mind 
to employ gGnilmien who did not understand 
Gommex'cial affairs^ but preferred “ to sort 
their business with men of their ovm quality." 
The favouiite of the merchants ^vas the in- 
domitahle Lancaster. He who, in 1691, at¬ 
tempted so well and suffered bo much, but 
wiiose losses and adversity augmented his 
popularity, as the way in whicli he bore his 
reverses exalted the fame of his fortitude and 
perseverance. The choice of the merchants 
was judicious, for Mitchelbonrne aftervvards 
proved himself more of a pirate than a trader 
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or a warriorj and more bent tipon ear idling j it persevere tl more pertinaciously than any 
liimsdf than promoting his own liouoiir or other commercial or political body that ever 
that of hie country. Thus, in the very he- | existed, 

ginning of the East India Company, it | Thus ended tlio sixteenth century in re- 
adopted tlie policy of “ appointing the right j ference to the relatione of England with the 
man to the right placea iiolicy in which I far East, 


CIIAPTEK XLYIIL 

PROCEEDINGS OP THE LONDON EAST INDIA COJIPANY PROM THE BEGINNING OE THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO THE SETTLEMENT OF FACTORIES UNDER TREATIES OF 
COAIMERCE IN INDIA AND THE EASTERN SEAS, 


At the dose of the sixteenth century, the 
English, as lias been seen, were full of com¬ 
mercial enterprise, partly stimdated by the 
Portuguese and Dutch, in a greater measure 
by the boldness of the nation, and the lo ve of 
trade which characterized it. In this state of 
mind the seventeenth century dawmed upon 
them. TJie formation of the East India 
Company inspired the government and the 
people with the hope of great things, not¬ 
withstanding the fears of many and the de- 
spondency of others. When the first expe¬ 
dition was ready to depart, the eyes of the 
whole nation were turned towards it, and 
every heart desired its success. There were, 
it is true, a few who wished their own 
prophecies of disaster to be fulfilled, and some 
envious spirits, who were disappointed of 
official advantage in connection with the ex¬ 
pedition, were of course among tliem. 

It has been stated that the queen sent out 
one John Aiildenhall, as ambassador to the 
great Mogul, but the new' company did not 
wait for his return or for tidings of his 
success, but prosecuted their purpose until 
the little squadron of Captain Lancaster was 
sent foidb. It was well that they adopted 
such a course, for the mission of Stildenhali 
was a failure. The court of Akbar was not 
one with which be was likely to succeed, 
however sure of a friendly reception from 
that eccentric, able, and liberal prince. 
Miklenhall died in Persia on bis way home, 
and no satisfactory result, nor even a clear 
and conneeted account of liis proceedings 
was ever knowm to the company. 

The expedition of Captain Lancaster con¬ 
sisted of five ships, which, according to Bir 
William Mon son, were the Dragon^ fiOO tons; 
the Hector, 300 tons; the Ascenuon, 260 
tons; the kumn, 240 tons; and the Gued, 
100 tons. They were freighted with bullion, 
and a comparatively small proportion of goods, 
such as iron and tin, wrought and unwrought 


lead, broadcloth of all colours, Devonshiro 
kersies, Norwich stufis, glass, quicksilver, 
Muscovy hides, &c. The queen gave the 
captain-general letters commending him to 
the x^rinces and govern ore of the countries 
which lie might visit. Thus furnished and 
equipped Lancaster set sail early in the first 
year of the seventeeiitli century,^ Y'^arious 
accounts are given of the date of thig expedi¬ 
tion, W'liich circumstance is explicable irom 
the accident of some dating from the period 
when the company completed its cargo, 
some from Captain Lancaster's departure from 
London, ami others from the departure ol the 
squadron from Torbay. 

Lancaster proceeded at once for Acheeu, 
on tbe north-west coast of Sumatra,—G'36 
north latitude, D5'28 east longitude,—which 
place he reached after a prosperous voyage ; 
even the dreaded “ Gape of Storms " })roved 
propitious to him. He touched at Mada¬ 
gascar and the Xicobees, for the purpose of 
taking in fresh provisions and water, aud 
arrived at his destination June 5, 1602. 
The objects of the expedition did not con¬ 
template any trade with tlie great Asiatic 
continent; the design was to obtain certain 
productions which were known to be abundant 
iu the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Su¬ 
matra, Java, the Molucca and Banda Islands, 
were supposed to produce great abundance 
of spices, for which at that time there was an 
extraordinary demand in Europe. This de¬ 
mand subsequently died out when the objects 
of it became plentiful. The spices—to obtain 
^yhicb so sanguinary a rivalry v'as main¬ 
tained by the trading nations, and which 
were consumed in such extraordinary quan¬ 
tities in Europe compared with the custom 
of modem times—^yere the commodities of 
which Lancaster was in quest, and he sought 

* Jliss JIartiacari says ia Februnry, IGOI \ ]Mi*. Cap. 
per makes the saaie atateiiieat j Mr. 11. Alurmy says oa 
the 2nd ApiiJ, X60] ; Mr, Martin, on April %%, 160L 
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a port famous for their merclmiicli^se. Onlils 
arrival at Acheeii, the captain delivered his 
credentials from ]icr Britanuie and 

he was consequently received with every 
mark of distinction which that court could 
confer. Tlie king also gave permission to 
establish a factory, free trade, protection to 
the traders, power of bequeathing property 
Ly w'ilb and, to some extent, permission to 
liold and cultivate land. The company began 
well in its diplomacy before ita trade had 
time to reali^ie any direct profit. Unfortu¬ 
nately the crop of pepper had failed in that 
neigh bon rhood the previous season, and 
Lancaster w'aa unable to obtain a sufficient 
cargo. Under tliese circumstances he formed 
a sort of offensive convention with the Dutch 
against the Portuguese, This was the first 
meeting of the company's ships with those of 
Holland, and it was not only amicable but 
one of active alliance against a common foe. 
Scarcely w^as this treaty of the seas formed, 
than a magnificent Portuguese carrac of 
nine hundretl tons became a pri;3e. She was 
loaded %vith commodities from continental 
India, especially the finest fabrics of Calicut, 
The allies plundered her, divided the spoil 
equitably, and inflicted no violence upon the 
Portuguese, leaving to them the possession 
of their empty ship. Lancaster proceeded to 
Bantam, in Java, where lie laid in a full 
cargo of spices, and, after selling a portion of 
his goods, left the remainder with agents to 
be sold after his departure. 

As at Sumatra, he delivered the letters of 
Ids queen, w^as well received by tlie chief, 
permitted to trade, and treated with hospita¬ 
lity. He left Bantam much encouraged, pro¬ 
secuting Ilia voyage homewards with assi¬ 
duity, He, however, sent a pinnace to the 
Moluccas to provide a cargo of spices for 
future trade, so as to be exempt from the , 
delays wdiich attended him on this occasion. 
Tire commercial treaty whicli he cou elude cl 
with the cliief of Bantam, although not so 
favouralde as that wliich he formed at 
Aclieen, was very advantageous, and he and 
his crew arrived in England full of expecta¬ 
tion as to the triumphant reception he should 
meet. He was not disappointed, for his 
arrival created an extraordinary sensation, not 
only among the members of the company, 
but among the merchants generally. The 
proceedings of Captain Lancaster were not, 
however, of a Btrictly commercial cha¬ 
racter, but those which w^ere more of a 
political nature, gave as much satisfaction as 
his cargoes of rich spices. He made treaties 
commercial and naval, made maritime war on 
account of the company, and on his way borne 
took possession of the Island of Sfc. Helena. 


His attack upon the l^ortngue&e, ju concert 
with the Dutch, was iu keeping with the 
spirit of the age, and the state of the nation. 
Every English mailuer and citizen, from the 
time of the Armada, had taken upon himseVl', 
as far as in him lay, to avenge that outrage, 
and the coasts of the Spanish peninsula as 
w ell as of the Azores, w^ere ravaged by the 
expeditions of Drake, the Earl of Cnmborlaiul, 
and other hardy adventurers. The queen 
and the general public ex|)ected that the 
company wmuhl have fitted out a second ex¬ 
pedition before the arrival of Lancaster, but 
they w'ere too timid, and notwithstanding that 
Elizabeth urged more enterprise, they aw^aited 
the results of Lancaster's trial. 

H hen Lancaster arrived lie foiind the city 
of London in great gloom, much in need of 
any good tidings to cheer them, wliich he or 
others might bring. London liad been 
stricken bv the plague, so tliat many had 
fled to the country, and those remaining 
were daily, in considerable numbers, falling 
victims to the pestilence. These calamities 
did not prevent demonstrations of rejoicing at 
the arrival of the successful mariner, A very 
short time after Lancaster's arrival the queen 
died. This event took place scarcely Lvo 
months after the company's squadron de¬ 
livered its valuable cargo. Probably in no 
country could the death of a sovereign have 
been vie\ved as a greater affliction. The 
nation loved her for her greatness as a queen, 
and, w hatever might be her faults as a woman, 
they loved her as a heroine and a patriot. 
She was proud of her countrymen, and they' 
were proud of their queen. The death of her 
majesty, and the prevailing sickness, cast a 
damp o ver tb eon terprise of the me rch ants; 
but the public spirit rose eycntually over 
every disaster and dilficnlty, ami the active 
temper of the people asserted itself alike in 
peace and war, in diseo%’'ery and commerce. 
The prince w-ho ascended the English throne 
was not regarded ns a likely person to en¬ 
courage commerce, nor supposed to possess 
that love of country which had characterized 
his predecessor; still he was by many con¬ 
sidered learned, although too much of a 
pedant, and it was believed by them that he 
would comprehend the crisis to winch British 
commerce had arrived, and be able to adopt 
sagacious methods of placing England on a 
footing of hopeful competition with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. The Dutch, it 
was believed by most, would rather side with 
England in lier oriental undertakings, but 
this illusion was very soon dispelled. Only 
one year was allowed to elapse before the 
company w-as prepared for a fresh under- 
taking, Elizabeth, before the return of Ban- 
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castor, taunted the company with breach of 
charter for not sending out an expedition 
twelve months after Lancaster had set sail, 
and before the company could have been 
apprised of the result of his voyage* James 
repeated the taunts of Elizabeth; t lie monarch s 
were anxious lor glory, which could be only 
obtained through the great risk of their sub¬ 
jects* The desires of the court were un- 
reasonablCj especially when Jarnes ascended 
the throne, for among liis earliest acts W'CrG 
some which were violations of the company’s 
charter* Very soon after the return of Lan¬ 
caster, he granted a licence to Sir Edward 
Mitch el bourne to trade with China and the 
East Indies* This "was the Sir Ed^vard 
Biitcheibourne that the company refused to 
accei^t from Elizabeth as commander of the 
fleet which afterwards sailed tinder Lancaster, 
James not only broke faith wntli the company 
in his case, but gave licences to several ad¬ 
venturers to trade on their own account in 
the East* This was not done by the monarch 
from antipathy to monopolies, for he professed 
afterw'ards to consider that the perils wliich 
heset the Eastern trade was so great, and its 
transactions of such magnitude, that no 
private trader could engage in it, and tliat it 
was only likely to be of service to the nation 
by being carrried on through the niediuin of a 
joint-stock undertaking by a chartered com- ^ 
pauy. Sir Edward w^ent out with a ship called 
the Tigerj and a pinnace called the Ttge/$ 
Whelp, and made havoc of Chinese junks and 
lorclias cruising among the islands of the 
Eastern archipelago. He returned w'ith some 
gain and uo glory. The company in vain 
remonstrated w-ith the king, whoso answers 
wove not straightforward, and whose actions, 
'in the company's opinion, were not just* i 
In IGOi an expedition of four ships, 
freighted ivitli goods similar in kind and 
quality to those wdiich had been sent out in 
lOOl, was entrusted to Captain Midclleton, 
afterwards so well and so favourably knowui 
as Sir Henry Middleton* This expedi¬ 
tion sailed from Gravesend on the 2$th of 
March* Captain Middleton had a prosperous 
voyage, and at the end of the same year 
arrived at Bantam. It suited Middleton's 
object to divide his squadron ; two tarried at 
Bantam to load with pepper, one was sent to 
Banda, and the eomniandcr himself j>roceeded 
to the Moluccas* On his arrival he found a 
fierce war raging; the Dutch and the King 
of Ternate, being in conflict with the Por¬ 
tuguese allied wdth the King of hi do re* 
Here first the English experienced that oppo¬ 
sition and enmity with which afterwards the 
Dutch assailed them in the Eastern seas. 
The hostile feeling which now sprung up he- 
Yoj., r. 


twTen tlie English and tlie Dutch led to many 
fierce encounters, and various discreditable 
stratagems of w^ar in the East. The English 
intrigued with the native princes against the 
Dutch settlements in Java, and with such 
success that the auniliilation of Dutch pow^r 
in that quarter was all but effected. The 
conduct of Captain Middleton gave no occa¬ 
sion for the bad feeling displayed townrils 
him, wliieii seems to have originated in that 
greed of gold wdiicli so strongly marked the 
character of the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century* Th ey w'ere snccessful i n persuading 
the King of Ternate that the English w'ere 
pirates, and the conduct of Sir Edward Mit- 
chelbourne, about the same time in these 
seas, justified the appellation, and other 
English adventurers unfortunately supported 
the bad reputation* Middleton \Ya3 entirely 
shut out from commerce at Ternate, by tlie 
representations and threats which the Dutch 
made to the king* Before he left the neigh¬ 
bourhood, however, the king sent him a 
secret letter invoking the aid of the King of 
England against the tyranny of the Dutch* 

The conduct of the Portuguese at Tidorc 
was, as might have been expected, equally, 
if not more hostile, so tliat the English captain 
did not find it possible to transact any business 
whatever. Indeed, the Portuguese became 
from that time much exasperated against the 
English, and the exasperation broke out into 
open violence. Soon after, four English 
vessels were attacked in the harbour of 
Surat by a superior force of Portuguese, but 
the English fought so w ell that they triumphed 
over their enemies, inflicting upon them the 
most serious injury*^ For this attack the En¬ 
glish e xa c te d am pi o venge an ce s u bs e qu e ntly, 
for in the year 1017, their ships encountered a 
Portuguese squadron near the Cape* and com¬ 
pelled the commander to pay an indemnity.^ 

Captain Coltliurst w'as more fortunate at 
Banda than his superior, Captain Middleton, 
w'as at Ternate and Tidore* Finally, tho 
squadron was laden with spices, and returned 
to England. 

Another expedition of three ships, nnder the 
commands of Captains Keeling, Hawkins, and 
David Middleton, w-as sent out in 1607* 
David Middletou sailed on the 12ch of 
IMarch, “ direct to the Spice Islands his 
colleagues sailed in April, and proceeded at 
once for the same destination, but never suc¬ 
ceeded in forming a junction with Middleton. 
This expedition does not seem to have met 
with any notc-AVorthy occurrence at *Hhe 
Spice Islands," but found the Dutch and Por¬ 
tuguese as much opposed to the English as 
they ivere to one another, and the efforts of 
* See claiptcr cm the Bsitcli in India. f Ibid. 
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aB tlic British captains to form a profitable j 
trade with the Spice Islands failed from these 
oppositions. The British factory at Bantam 
was found most nsefnl, and by its means 
chiefly since cargoes were obtained by the 
ships which went out. Captain Hawkins 
proceeded in the Hector to Surat, and having 
letters from King James to the Mogul, he 
proceeded with them to Agra. The result of 
his mission must be reserved for another 
page, while we return to the narrative of 
Adams, begun in the chapter on the advent 
of the English in the East, 

Adams, the reader will recollect, accom¬ 
panied the last expedition of the Dutch in the 
sixteenth century as pilot-major, was de¬ 
tained in Japan, was the means of procuring 
for the Dutch liberty to trade, and ultimately 
was the means of the English settling in 
Firamlo, wltich was made by them a 
tVapjiid ill their conimerciai enterprises with 
China, In a previous cliaptcr the narrative 
of Adams ivas brought to the year IGOfl; lie 
was still detained by the emperor, and still 
anxious' to return home, and that not being 
permitted, to serve his conn try men as best he 
could ill tlieir Eastern commerce. The per¬ 
fidious and ungrateful conduct of the Dutch 
in concealing from Adams the Eastern 
settlements of hU countrymen, and con¬ 
cealing from the British nation that an 
Englishmau ivas detained in Japan, was re¬ 
ferred to in the previous chapter where the 
adventures of Adams were related. He 
eventually became aware of the existence of 
the English factory planted by Lancaster at 
Bantam, in Java, and corresponded with the 
English East India Company through its 
agent there. In 1609 , according to a letter 
which Adams contrived subsequently to send 
lioine, two Dutch ships arrived to trade; in 
1011 a email Dutch ship traded at Firando. 
In 1612 he wrote to the folio wing effect to 
the Britieh agent then settled at Bantam :— 
The Holland era are now settled in Japan, 
and 1 have got them that privilege, which 
the Spaniards never could obtain during the 
fifty or sixty years since they first visited 
Japan.’' In the remainder of this remarkable 
letter, Adams advises the English agent at 
Bantam to chose a seat for a factory in d apan, 
and points out the proper neighbourhood. 
In another part of the letter Adams wrote 
And comes there a ship here, I hope tlie 
worshipful company shall find me to be a 
Bervant of their Bcrvants, in such a manner 
as that they shall be satisfied with my ser¬ 
vices. IF any ship come near the eastern¬ 
most part of Japan, let them intpiire for me. 
I am called in the Japan tongue Augin 
Samma; by that name am I known all the 


eea-coast along. Nor fear to come near the 
mainland, for you shall have barlis witli 
pilots to carry yon where you will” He 
then thanks Spalding (of the Bantam factory) 
for the present of a Bible and three other 
books; and desires Bpakling to offer hb 
humble salutations to Sir Thomas Bmytli (the 
chairman of the company), and thank him for 
lending his wife twenty poimds. This, his 
first letter addressed to the English factory 
at Bantam, thus concludes :—Htacl I known 
that our English ships had trade in the 
Indies, I bad long ago troubled you witli 
writing, but the Hollanders kept it most 
secret from me ^till the year 1611, which was 
the first new'-s 1 had of tlie trading of our 
ebips in the Indies,’' 

When, ill 1613, Captain Saris arrived with 
Mr, Cock at Firando, as agent of the Eii« 
glish, Adams rendered great service in 
enabling them to establish a factory, Oaj>' 
tain Saris reached Firando on the 12th of 
June, and Adams immediately hastened fiotn 
tlie eastern part of the island to meet him, 
Avliich he effected on the 29th of July, and 
after a conference they agreed to go up to 
til e enip er or w i th King J ames's let ter, 'Bh ey 
left Firando on the 7th of August, and began 
their ‘^journey up to court, having the privi¬ 
lege of post horses to any number they had 
need of,” The emperor liaving entered the 
hall of audience, and tlie general coming be¬ 
fore him, the secretary took the king’s letter 
from his hands and delivered it to the em¬ 
peror, who, receiving it into his owui hand, 
with all kindness bade the general wclcoinc, 
Tlie general ha%dng finished delivering his 
presents, returned to his lodgings. The em¬ 
peror tlien called Mr. Adams, who read and 
interpreted the King of England's letter. 
The emperor having understood it, hade Mr. 
Adams to tell the general to state to the 
secretary, or to Mr. Adams, what he desired, 
and it should be granted or ans-vver thereto. 
General Baris was sent for to receive this m- 
timation, and then retired. After liia depar¬ 
ture the emperor reasoned with Mr. Adams 
of many things.” Adams having ])een tlma 
consulted by the emperor, took his leave, and 
rejoined the genei^al at his lodging,'^ After 
this, it appears that the emperor suggested 
to Adams the propriety of the English esta¬ 
blishing a factory at Y edso,” the southern 
part of the Island of Jesso. Orders ■were 
given to his council to promote the arrange¬ 
ments for the thorough establishment of the 
contemplated Englisli factory at Firando; and 
cither as originating wnth himself from bis 

I Narmiive of a to Jaimu By tV. Adams, 

I an Eaglishman, collected from dcjcameats nt the ladla- 
1 house by Mr. Pratt, 
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favour to the Englishmen^ or suggoBted hy 
Adams, orders Avere also is sued to promote 
the settlement of the English in various other 
parts of Japan. It appears also that the 
home-sick Briton made the very placahle 
mood in 'vhich the emperor was at that' 
juncture, the occasion of presenting a petition 
for his own liberty, which was snccessfui. 
Yet from what can be gathered from the 
documents at the India-honse, Adams over¬ 
came his desiie to return home, and re¬ 
mained, of his own accord, in the service of 
the emperor to his death. According to the 
Dutch accounts, the emperor revoked his 
grant of freedom and detained hie favourite, 
continuing to treat him with every possible 
kindness until death severed the bond. 

Not with standing the influence of Adams 
at court, the English had some difficulties at 
the very outset. These arose chiefly from 
the prejudice excited by the Spaniards, whom 
the JapaneBe detested for their treachery and 
cruelty. Among the papers found by 
Pratt occur the folloudng :—“At this date it i 
’was reported that all the Spanish padries 
were to quit Japan, as it should seem the 
name of a Oiiristiaii had become odious : i'or 
on the Cth of March, 1015-11, being Sunday, 
the factory at Firando had put out the com¬ 
pany's flag, as their custom was ; hut in the 
afternoon Foynd Samma sent agent Cock 
word to take it in, because it had a cross on 1 
it. The agent did not comply on the instant; j 
but after two messages Mr. Gock w^ent to ‘ 
Foyno Samma himself, and excused the . 
matter as w'cll as he could, telliug him that 
this cross was not made in the form of the 
cross of Christ, but was rather used for a 
badge or token, whereby the English nation 
was known from all others, as the Dutch were 
by their colours of orange, white, and blue. 
Yet all would not serve, but down it must 
come; Foyne telling the.agent it was the 
emperor's will that it be discontinued, only 
the factory might put out any other mark 
they would, a cross excepted; and that their 
slaps might bear a cross upon the w ater, but 
not tlie factory house on laud.” The em¬ 
peror's objection was founded upon the idea 
that it was tho symbol of force, for it was 
known in all tlie Eastern seas that the 
Bpaniards and Portuguese, wdiercver they 
had poW'Cr, compelled all persons, whatever 
their religion and however against their con¬ 
science and will, to pay acts of reverence to 
that symbol. 

Notwithstanding the auspicious circum- 
stances under which connection with Japan 
was thus opened, the factory did not con¬ 
tinue a prosperous career. \Yhile Adams 
lived all \Yent w^eil but after his death the 


removal of the agency w-aa soon determined, 
Whiie he lived various enter prises w^ere at¬ 
tempted from Firando. The follow iug papers 
briefly sketch these, and the witlidraw^al of 
the company's servants. 

“In December, 1613, agent Cock, accom¬ 
panied by Messrs. Adams and Sayer, w^ent 
from Firando to Nangasaqne, intending to 
purchase a junk to he sent on a voyage to 
Siam. But finding all the vessels there en¬ 
gaged for other destinations, they hired freight 
on a junk for a cargo to Cochin China. 
Nangasaqne^' seems to have been a port to 
which Firando occasionally consigned goods, 
and sent factors, as more convenient to em¬ 
bark at than Firando, wdien the destination 
of the ship or junk w'as to places in Japan 
or neighbouring countries, lying bo as to re¬ 
quire a passage between the Japanese islands 
to the north and east. Vessels seem also to 
have been sometimes consigned thitlier from 
Firando to take in part of their lading : for 
example, some articlcB of native i>roduce, 
mimuiaeture, or import more easily procurable 
at Nangasaque. The emperor’s factor also 
resided there, being no less a personage than 
the governor of the place. In August 
of this year the company’s factors in Japan 
commenced a negotiation for opening a trade 
into China, in which they employed as agents 
two Chinese merehants usually resident in 
Japan, hut trading periodically to their own 
country and visiting the interior. The one 
w^as chief of the Chinese at Firando, as the 
other was of their coimtrymcn at Nangasaque. 
In this attempt the factory expended largo 
sums of the company’s money in presents to 
persons in power at the Chinese court, and in 
cash supplied to the intermediate envoys. 
This negotiation w^as continned until the 
party was withdrawn from Firando in 
at w'liich time it had not succeeded : and tlie 
prospect of success ‘ which various adverse 
interests obscured, w^as becoming evanescent.’ 
An attempt had likewise been made in 1G15 
to open a trade with the islands of Looehoo. 
It is recorded on the consultations of the 
English factory of Firando in December, 
1623, that it was considered ineligible to 
leave any person of the factory there behind, 
as the president’s order empowered tliem to 
do. In lieu thereof it was resolved to leave 
a power with Captain Cornelius Newrode, 
chief of the Dutch factory, to recover the out¬ 
standing debts due to the Enghsli compauy. 
And with respect to the company’s liouees 
and go downs, the council agreed to deliver 
them, as Batavia had ordered, into the King 
of Firando's custody, to he preaerved for the 
company, and in ease the factory return, re- 
Generally written 
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stored : and for greater security a writing to 
that effect was to he taken from him or one 
of Ills hovjew& (secretary). The company's 
agent at P'lrando WTote the conrtj niKlcr date 
loth and 14th Decemher, 1G20:—^Our good 
friend Captain William Adams, who was so 
long before ns in Japan^ departed ont of this 
w’orld the 16 th of May last, and made j\Ir. 
William Eaton and myself his overseers : 
giving the one half of his estate to his wife 
and child in England, and the other half to 
a son and daughter he hath in Japan* I 
cannot but be sorrowful for the loss of such 
a man as Captain Whlliara Adams was: he 
having been in such* favour with two em¬ 
perors of Japan as never w'as any Christian 
in these parts of the ^vorkl, and might freely 
have entered and had speech with the em¬ 
perors wlien many Japan kings stood without 
and conld not be permitted* This emperor 
hath confirmed the lordship to his son, w hich 
the other emperor gave to the father*' 

** The following notice is also entered upon 
the agent's journal, vi^* * 1620-21, February 
20th, a child of the late Captain William 
Adams was brought by its mother to agent 
Cock, wlio presented it with a lais^ offering 
at the same time to pay for its support and 
education, provided the motlier would give 
it up to the protection of the English nation.' 
Various attempts v^cre made to resume the 
trade with Japan until 1672, when the pro¬ 
ject wms finally abandoned,” 

The history of the factory at Pirando and 
of the early elTorts to form a commerce with 
Japan, are so intimately connected with the 
estahlislimcnt of the factory at Bantam, as to 
make it appropriate that the narrative should 
be given in connection with the establish¬ 
ment of the latter* % 

Hawkins and Keeling speedily acconi- 
pliahed wliatever business they w ere charged 
witli in tlie Eastern seas* The former sepa¬ 
rated from Ids colleague at Socotra, and 
arrived at Surat 160S* He put himself in 
immediate communication ulth the governor, 
wlio refused to allow him to land any cargo 
until the viceroy, wlio resided at Cambay* was 
apprised of his coming. An answer anived 
aftertw-enty days; it was favourable as to the 
disposal of the present cargo, but no factory 
could be cstabbshecl, or permanent trade 
otherwise carried on without the express 
permission of the emperor, whicli, the viceroys 
suggested, that Captain Ilawldns would do 
w ell to apply for in person* Hawl^ins landed 
his goods, which began rapidly to be disposed 
of, wlien a fierce opposition was made by 
native merebanfs instigated by a Portuguese 
Jesuit* The Portuguese seized two of 
Hawlvins' boats, and refused reparation for 


the injury, eneeilng at King James as a 
monarch of a jioor little island of tishcvinou* 
Hawkins w^as further informed that tlio 
Eastern seas belonged to the King of Portu¬ 
gal, and “ none were entitled to trade iu tlieni 
without bis licence.” The Engltdi captaisi 
challenged the cbtef of the Portngnese fac¬ 
tory to single combat, which was decliiictl* 
The captured boats, with their crews and 
cargoes, were meantime sent to Goa* The 
native authorities were evidently in league 
with the Portuguese, not that they loved 
them, but, believing them to he invincible, 
thought it politic to be on their side. Various 
attempts w'ere made to break into the house 
of the English captain, and lie w^as in con¬ 
stant peril of assassi nation* The viceroy at 
length arrived, but took no notice of the 
Englishman’s complaints, and beJjied himselt 
to the best articles of the ships' cargo at 
wliatever price he tlionght proper to pay, 
vhich w^as always inadequate, and never 
directly or completely paid. Hawkins at last 
resolved to travel to Agra, and, if possible, 
state his grievances and those of Ins country¬ 
men before the emperor. The viceroy fur¬ 
nished an insufficient escort, with the intention, 
it was repoitedj of having it intercepted on 
the road. Hawkins hired soldiers himself, 
and afterwards, on application to the viceroy 
of the Deccan, w\a3 furnished with a compe¬ 
tent escort of Affghan horse* His coachman 
had been hired to assassinate him, as in a 
drunken fit he confessed during the journey. 
The interpreter w'as as deep in this con¬ 
spiracy as the coacliman. The former w^as 
aiTcsted, and Hawldiis proceeded on his 
journey to the residence of the Deccan vice¬ 
roy, wlio received him liospitally, and sent 
liim on to Agra under a faithful guard; nt 
wliich place he arrived on the IGth of April, 
160[1, The picture wliich the treatment of 
this Englishman at Surat, and on thejonniey 
(except so far as the good offices of the viceroy 
of the Deccan w^ere concerned), ]>resented of 
the manners and government of India during 
the palmy days of the litohammedau period, 
ouglit to silence such Englishmen as of late 
years have delighted to draw comparisons 
betw-een the Mohanunedau and British do¬ 
minions, to tlio disadvantage of the latter* 
Jehangbire, son of Akbar, then reigned in 
the metropolis of India, and he at once scut 
ior the Englishman upon liis arrival, wlio 
presented the emperor with the letter of his 
own sovereign* Jebangliire viewed it and 
I the seal with great attention and interest* 
He then commanded a Jesuit, who under¬ 
stood many languages, to read it, who, upon 
perusal, assured his majesty tlmtit w^as basely 
penned* While the Jesuit was silently 
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BCfmning tlio letter, Hawkins continued to 
address the emperor in Turkish, which his 
majesty well niKlerstood, and a eonverBation 
ensued which afforded pleasure to the soyc- 
reign, and caused him to take no notice of 
tlie unfavourable report made by the Jestiit, of 
King Jameses letter* Hawkins had for some 
time afterwai'ds dail}^ interviews with the 
emperor, who declared that the English had 
been scandalously used at Surat, more espe¬ 
cially by the viceroy; but his majesty, ne¬ 
vertheless, issued no orders for redress. 
After many further conversations with the 
captain, chiefly as to the geographical situa¬ 
tion, resources, and government of various 
countries, his majesty sent positive orders to 
tlie viceroy to supply the English with 
everything necessary for their trade,” He 
invited Hawdvins to remain in India a a a 
commander of cavalry! and governor of a dis¬ 
trict, wdtli an income of £3000 a year, 
until he should himself send an embassy 
to the Englieh monarch* Hawking, both in 
his own interest and that of hts employers, 
consented. He w as further pressed to inarry 
in the country, Avhicli he in vain protested 
did not suit his inclination ; and that lie 
could not conscientiously marry any one but 
a Christian, The emperor found an Arme¬ 
nian damsel, thus silencing the Englishman's 
objection. The marriage took place, the 
officer became extremely attached to his 
bride, and honourably adhered to bis vtnvg, 
altliougli assured in England that it was not 
a legal marriage. The captain’s enemy, the 
viceroy of Surat, was summoned to the em¬ 
peror’s presence, in consequence of the 
various complaints brouglit against him by 
aggrieved persons. The emperor ordered 
tlic confiscation of his property. When his 
effects came into revie^v, Captain Hawd^ins 
pointed out to the emperor various valuable 
articles brought by him from England as 
presents to bis majesty, wliicli the viceroy 
had appropriated to himself. 

Tidings having reached the English cap¬ 
tain that another ship, the was 

coming out to Surat, lie solicited from the 
emperor liberty of commerce for his country¬ 
men, and obtained an imperial edict, ""under 
the great seal with golden letters,” giving 
autliority to the English to trade* 

After" this the high favour in w hich tlie 
British officer stood began sensibly to dimi¬ 
nish, Mo crib, the unprincipled viceroy, 
having been stripped of his property, ivas 
pardoned and restored to his government, 
with stem exhortations to com!net himself 
in future as became a good governor and a 
faithful liege of the emperor. The first act 
of this vindictive tyrant was to put into re¬ 


quisition all the influence of his restored 
office to avenge liimself upon llaivkins and 
the English in general. His intrigues were 
somewhat cleverly seconded by the Jesuits* 
It was represented to the emperor that the 
Portuguese were a far more pow^erfiil people 
than the British, and that they would retire 
in disgust if such traders were allow’cd the 
same privileges as they had. The Portu¬ 
guese at the same moment presented the 
emperor witli a halass ruby of uncommon 
size and beauty. The wayward Jeliaughire, 
than whom no child ^Yas more easily bought 
by a gift, exclaimed, ""Let the Englisli come 
no more.” Mocrib w as not slow to execute 
tins order, and he departed to Ids govern- 
nient, resolved that the English should tran¬ 
sact no business at Surat* Hawking wisely 
offered no opposition, but when the fury of 
the tempest had passed aww, he presented 
himself before the emperor, and besought 
him to accept ■what Hawkins himself aftcr- 
w^ards called a splendid toy urgingafc tin’s 
opportune moment every argument lie could 
devise to prove tliat tlie Britieh trade w ould 
be of supreme advantage to the emi:)ire. The 
gift and tlie pcwsuasion led liis majesty to re¬ 
verse bis late decree, and the English once 
more triumphed. The Je.'suits beard the 
tidings wuth consternation, and sent horsemen 
off to Mocrib to announce it; the old machi¬ 
nery was set at W'Ork, with the old result. 
For some time this battle w'eiit ou^—^the em¬ 
peror issuing contrary decrees under the in¬ 
fluence of new gifts. The Jesuits had more 
to offer, and understood the Mogul better; 
they and their native ally Mocrib at last pre¬ 
vailed, for llaw’kins bad no longer the means 
of competing with them in costly presents. 
The emperor acted as if he played one off 
against the other in order to extort gifts, or 
as tlie women of an Eastern harem, who dis- 
piense their smiles and exert their court in¬ 
fluence under the influence of some gaudy 
piece of apparel or lire tty instrument of 
pa-stime. It is probable that Hawkins—‘Such 
was his address, so considerable were In's re¬ 
sources, and so entire his devotion to his 
object—Tvonld have disfaueed all bis com¬ 
petitors in tlie race for royal favonr, had not 
the prince minister, Abdul Hassau, been bis 
mortal foe. This officer of state had the 
power to regulate the place occupied by the 
notables at court; those only were admitted 
within the red rails who w'ere the objecta of 
especial favour, such as Hawkins Lad been 
before Mocrib regained influence at couiL 
After that period the premier carefully ex¬ 
cluded the Britisli captain, w^ho by that cir¬ 
cumstance w-as debarred the ojiportunity of 
speaking ou court days to the emperor* 
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TTassan also adopted a ciiTming method of 
ciirtalHiig the income which Jehanghire had 
attached to Captain Hawhias. He could not, 
indeed, refuse to assign teiritory of the no* 
minal value, but he designated a poidion of 
country that was lawdess and disturbed, and 
where the revenue could only he collected at 
an expense which inade the estate of little 
value. Thus matters went on for two years 
and a lialf, and Hawldns perceived that his 
residence at Agra could no longer be useful 
to the company or his country. On the 
2 nd of K^ovemher, IBll, he withdrew, not 
only wdthoiit attaining his object^ but under 
stinging insults ; Jehanghire informing Mm, 
through the minister, that it did not become 
the dignity of the great Mogul to send any 
communication to a prince of such uiean 
estate as the King of EnglaiKh Hawkins re¬ 
turned to his country dispirited, but his ad¬ 
dress and seal wei^e appreciated. 

The last expedition had not been long out 
before the company dispatched two ships, tlie 
Ascemimi and the Union^ with an invested 
cajiital of £33,000. The command was given 
to Captain Alexander Sliarpey. Cambay, 
and more especially Surat, was the object of 
this little squadron ; the year of its departure 
'was 1G07. After encountering tremendous 
storms while doubling the Cape, the two ships 
were separated* TJie Ascension never met 
her consort again, but made her own way 
along the eastern coast of Africa on to Pemba. 
Hurijig her way thither she was twice attacked 
by tlie Moors, and lost several of her men* 
The sufiferiugs of her crew from bad weather 
and insufficient food liad nearly exhausted 
tliem, wlien fortunately they met ivhh a 
group of uninhabited islands,* where there 
were deliglitfiil water and abundance of 
cocoa-nuts and turtle. They then j^roceeded 
to the Red Sea, and at Mocha and Aden were 
well receivech They went up to Socotra, 
where tliey again took in provi.sions. At 
last they arrived at Din, and "vvere about to 
cross the Gulf of Cambay for Surat, but 
u'^ere reminded of the daugers of the gulf, 
and recommended to taka iu a pilot, \Yhich 
the master obstinately refused to do, and the 
result was that the vcasel, striking re¬ 
peatedly, wm wrecked. The crew was saved 
by the boats, and, making for the river of 
Burat, w’ere intercepted by various obstacles, 
and compelled to enter the God aver y. This 
chvange of purpose saved their lives, for tlm 
Portuguese atBurat had made ready for their 
destruction* It will be recollected that Haw¬ 
ldns, in expectation of this ship,—of tlie dis¬ 
patch of which the agents of the company 

* These islands are supposed by some geograiihcra to 
have been tbe Schellcs* 


liad contrived to apprise him,—redoubled his 
exertions at the court of Jehanghire to obtain 
a firman for free trade. By this means the 
Portuguese of Surat became aivare of its in¬ 
tended enterprise, and resolved to defeat it by 
the destruction of the crew nud the captiiro 
of the ship and cargo. The crew, how^ever, 
all escaped, some made their way to Goa, 
whence they w^ere deported without mischief 
being done to them; the rest arrived after 
perilous travel at Agra, wdiere, under the pro¬ 
tection of Hawkins, they ivere secure, and 
w^ore by him sent home through Persia. 

The consort of the AsecHSioa—the Unwn— 
was not lost, as the crew of tlie former re¬ 
ported at Agra to Hawkins. The mainmast 
had sprung, but the diligence and skill of the 
sailors repaired the disaster, and the ship 
reached St. Augustine, on the Island of Alada- 
gas^r. Thence she reached Zanstibar, but 
was attacked by tlm natives, and some of the 
crew were slain, She again made for Mada¬ 
gascar, where sickness weakened the crew, 
and the iiafivea attacking slew several of 
them* They then proceeded to Arabia, but so 
uncertain were the purposes of the captain, 
and so little his nautical skill, that he feared 
“ to tread the mazes of the Aiahian Sea,” 
and steered for the long voyage to Bnmatra. 
Acheen and Priaraan were reached in safety, 
and a cargo of pepper was taken up on ex¬ 
cellent terms* The voyage home was as un¬ 
skilfully conducted as the voyage out, and 
after a long time rm]>rofitahly and foolishly 
spent, the shi}} arrived iu safety in the British 
Channel. Even there its ill-fortune pursued 
it, for it ’^vas so badly navigated that it ran 
on shore upon the coast of Brittany, where 
the people ]>lunderod it* The ship was a 
week; the crew, seventy-five in number, Imd 
all perished except nine, but tlic company 
saved the ordnance, fittings, tackle, anchors, 
boats, and tw-o hundred tons of pepper. 

In 1G09 Captain David Middleton again 
sailed in command of a single ship, the Dx- 
pedilioih wdiich, with its cargo, was worth 
£13*700. He sailed direct for the Bpicc 
Islands, where the Dutch opposed him, claim¬ 
ing the sovereignty of those seas. The cap¬ 
tain conciliated the natives, and obtained a 
fine cargo of spices, disposing of all his own 
goods profitably* This enraged the Dutch, 
who determined upon hia destruction ; and so 
secure were they of their piuze, and so hope¬ 
less the escape of the Englishman, that ■when 
hemadfe his way through the net spread out 
for him by his pursuers, and arrived at the 
English Bcttlemcnt of Bantam in safety, their 
rage wms unbounded* 

The company at this juncture were very 
sensible of the perils to which their servants 
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and til eh' property were exposed from the I 
enmity of the Portugueae^ and the commercial 
Belfiehncss and jealousy of the Dutch, they 
therefore resolved to builcl a larger class of 
ship for themselves than they could charter, ^ 
and to arm their vessels with heavy cannon; 
also to send tlicm out strongly manned with 
able seamen. They formed a dockyard in 
Deptford, at which many hne vessels Avere 
built, superior to those possessed by the 
English inerchants. Early iu the year 1509 
a vessel of eleven hundred tons—a mighty 
ship for those days, at all events iu English 
waters—was launched, and received the name 
of the Trade*B Incream, King James and his 
son, afterw-ards Cbailcs I., presided at tlie 
launch, and named the ship. A sumptuous 
hanquet served on China, a rare eommodity 
ill those days, honoured the occasion. The 
construction of so large a ship caused great 
excitement, for it a|ipears to have been con¬ 
sidered a model of strength, and skilful naval 
architecture. Sir William Monson described 
it as the goodliest and greatest ship that 
'was ever framed in this kingdom/' 

The formation of so great a ship seems to 
liavc stimulated the nation, and a great rage 
for Leviathans sprung up. The company 
constructed another dockyard at Blackivall, 
and many vessels of from six hundred to one 
thousand tous hurdens w^ere erected during 
the thirty^ years tvhich ensued. The Royal 
James exceeded them all, for it was 
twelve hundred tons. The government 
caught the spirited infection of building big 
ships diffused by the launch of the Trade's 
Increase^ and a man-of-war was framed 
called tlie Frince^ of fourteen hundred 
tons, and carrying sixty-four guns. So 
great w^as the Btimulus given to ship building 
by the enterprise of the company, that in 
about thirty years from,that date private 
builders were able to compete witJi them, and 
undersell the company^ so as to render it no 
longer profitable to build any ships, except 
such as w'ere intended for peculiar traffic. 

Boon after Captain David Middleton w^ns 
Rent out, preparation w^as made for an expe¬ 
dition on a larger scale ; and in order that 
the Trade* s Itici^ease might take part in it, 
her construction w^as hurried on. Early in 
1510 the expedition set sail; indeed, before 
1609 lind terminated the ships and crews 
^vere all prepared for the enterprise. There 
’Were only three sliips in this fleet; but the 
comparatively enormous siae of the newly- 
launched ship invested the expedition with 
considerable edaL The command w^aa offered 
to Captain, no\v Sir Henry, Bliddleton, before 
referred to as having commanded a squadron 
on an adventure to the Eastern seas. Tlie 


popularity of the commander gave the public 
additional interest in the undertaking, and 
by that time a great confidence had sprung 
up in the public mind that the company 
■would act independently of the court, and 
appoint no royal or ministerial nominees to 
eommantls, but only know-n and tried mari¬ 
ners of skill, prudence, courage, and energy. 
Buch wns Sir Henry Middleton, and his de¬ 
parture in the Traders Increase was con- 
sideied “a great day for England.” The 
Portuguese and the Hollanders were deemed 
likely to meet their match at last, should 
they obstruct such ships and such a com¬ 
mander. The Bpice Islands had hitherto 
been the source of Eastern trade to English 
ships. Sir Henry determined to seek in the 
Bed Sea and at Surat a profitable commerce. 
He doubled the Cape successfully, and sailed 
without interruption direct to the lied Sea 
and the port of Mocha, and at first found a 
most friendly reception. He was invited on 
shore with every display of hospitality, when 
he and a number of bis officers and men were 
seized and bound, and sent as prisoners to 
Suza, the caijital of Yemen, The number of 
the British being seventy-one, and very im¬ 
perfectly guarded, they made their escape, and 
once more regained their ships. Sir Henry 
then sailed down the Keel Bea and crossed to 
Burnt. He arrived on the coast of Cambay 
in IGll, and, on approaching the river of 
Burnt, found its entrance barred by a Portu¬ 
guese fleet. Captain Bhavpey was then iu 
that city, and contrived to communicate with 
Sir Heniy, informing him that llawldns from 
Agra, and Fitch then at Lahore, advised 
that no attempt should he made to transact 
business on that coast, but to court fortune 
elsewliore, as the Portuguese, the Jesuits, 
and the native inerchauts, were all combined 
in hostility to the Dutch and English, espe¬ 
cially to the latter. Middleton, however, de¬ 
termined not to leave Surat without some 
attempt to accomplisli his ]iiission. \Thilc 
preparing to enter the hnrbonr, he received a 
letter from the Portuguese admiral, asking 
him if he brought any letter or credentials 
from the King of Spain and Portugal; if so, 
the admiral was prepared to facilitate bis ob¬ 
jects, otherwise it would be bis duty to pre¬ 
vent his entering tlie port. Bir Henry re¬ 
plied, That he had no letters but from Ills 
own sovereign; that ho owed no ill-will to 
the Spanisli or Portuguese nations; that lie 
refused to recognise tlieir exclusive claims, 
and desired to treat uuth the hlogul and 
I trade with Lis people; he vould therefore 
meet force with force." By this time Sir 
Henry had four ships under his command, 
but the principal one. the TmdTs Fiorease 
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wao too largo to enter the harLonr. Tlie 
Bmaller ones proceeded in, supported By tlie 
guna of the large one. The Portuguese, who 
are represented by historians as having twenty 
sail, drew np in order of battle beU^'^eeii the 
British ships and tlie shore, with drums 
heating, colours flying, and the crews uttering 
loud and defiant shouts, still no shot was 
Bred, The English had, ever since the de¬ 
struction of the Armada, acquired a high re¬ 
putation for exploits hy sea; and the fearless¬ 
ness with whicli Drake and his conipaiiious 
ravaged the coasts of the whole Iberian 
peninsula, after that event, inspired the 
Spaniards and Portuguese with a timidity 
which prevented them combating the English 
on the W'Uters, except very great superiority 
afforded some prospect of success. This fear 
was shown on the present occasion, and was 
obseiwed wdth wonder hy the Buratians, 
Middleton's three ships ■went on nearing the 
shore, the Traders Incream hearing on as 
near as it could get, its cannon of large calibre 
ready to give forth from their yawning 
throats the dreaded thunder of a British 
cannonade. The English having gone as 
far towards the shore as w’^as deemed prudent, 1 
one of their vessels let douii a boat well 
armed, which pulled direetly for shore, i 
Several of the Portuguese let down their 
boats, and formed, to intercept and capture it. 
They w^ere received by a galling Bre of mus¬ 
ketry, the English sailors firing only at a 
proximity wliich gave certainty to their aim, 
and then wdth a coolness and steadiness, w^hich 
not only excited the astonishment of their 
enemies and of the natives, hut the admira¬ 
tion of the latter and of Sir Henry himself. 
TJic crews of the Porlugneae boats pulled off, 
and were pursued hy tlie British ; other Por¬ 
tuguese boats coming to tlieir assistance 'were 
beaten off in like manner, and one of the 
ships was attacked by the Enghsli boat's 
crew; the frightened Portuguese leaped into 
the sea, and swam to shore or perished. This 
vessel ivas lieavily laden with the richest In¬ 
dian commodities, and proved a welcome 
pri^e. The whole of the English squadron 
then opened fire upon the terrified fleet of the ^ 
enemy, which sought safety in fiight, leaving 
the approacli to tlie shore clear for tlie con¬ 
querors. The exultation of the natives was 
openly expressed. Always ready to side with 
power and with success, they fawned upon 
the English commander, and freely offered to 
trade with Inm, It is not to the honour of 
Sir Henry t1iat his conduct as a trader was as 
disreputable as his wisdom and gallantry as a 
commander were famous, lie insisted that 
such of bis stores as were nnsuited to the 
market of Surat fibonld he ptirchased as well 


as bis more marketable commodities. He all 
but forced sales with some of the principal 
native merchants, who, repenting of their 
! bargains, were about, according to the law or 
custom of Surat, to give liim twenty-four 
hours’ notice of the revocation of their pur¬ 
chases, when Sir Henry, inviting the viceroy 
and his council on hoard to an entertainment, 
detained tliem as prisoners until the payments 
wliich the native incrcliants had stipulated 
were made. In this way he accomplished his 
purpose, but bis outrageous violence and 
overbearing demeanour so enraged tlie 
viceroy (the enemy of Ha'^vltins}, the native 
authoi’ities, and tlie native merchants, that a 
, xmiversal indisposition to have anything to do 
with the Englisli sprung up. The cowardly 
Portuguese, who cringed and dared not to 
move a tongue before, now came forth, de¬ 
claring that the English had proved them¬ 
selves the inrates and tyrants which they had 
represented them, and the Jesuits circulated 
many stories of their own invention, of the 
piracy and plunder of the English in Europe 
and in the Spice Islands. The Portuguese 
fleet, emboldened by the public feeling of the 
natives, made several attempts to cut off the 
two vessels near the shore, from the two 
larger ones, which were anchored at some 
distance, but they on each occasion received 
such entertainment as induced them quickly 
to retire.” The heroic courage of the Englisli, 
■^vhich at first pleased the natives, at last 
alar me d tli cm, and th ei r rough and uu pr i n ci pic d 
behaviour as traders disgusted the smooth 
and deceitful native merchants. A peremp¬ 
tory order from the viceroy reached Sir 
Henry that lie must depart, and that he might 
announce to his countrymen they xvould 
never again be received in Snrat. Sir Henry 
considered himself unjustly treated and put 
to groat expensea,T and vowed that he vrould 
have reparation even from the great Mogul, 

He sailed along the coast until he arrived 
at Dabul, where he xvas well received, but 
circumstances soon disclosed that fear of his 
power alone prompted the forms of courtesy; 
the governor secretly interdicted all trade 
with him. 

He departed from India to the Red Sea. 
There coming before Mocha be gave such 
proof of his force and his ability to use it, 
that the citizens w ere glad to pay a heavy 
compensation for the wrongs infli'cted upon 
him when be last visited that coast. 

His next exploits were against the ships of 
the great Mogul, These he stopped, and 
told their commanders that, “as they would 
not trade wuth him hy fair means, they must 
do so foul.'’ He took what goods pleased 
hinij giving others in exchange to the full 
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value, but he himself ilictated the terms of 
barter ; and it is creditable timt he did not 
place too high a value on the goods of others, 
nor make too low an estimate of the worth of 
those of the company. One magnificent 
ship of fifteen hundred tons burden, which 
the emperor built for the purpose of con¬ 
veying pilgrims to Arabia, Middleton cap¬ 
tured, appropriating all the valuables it con¬ 
tained to the account of the company. 

Having thus severely chastised ''Portu¬ 
gal,” “Gentoos,” and ''TurJ^e/’by sea and 
land, tlie captain considered his mission ended 
in those parts, and directing his course across 
the Indian Ocean, arrived at the Spice Islands. 
Hero having, unopposed, transacted such 
business as was open to him, he repaired to 
Bantam, and took up his abode at the En¬ 
glish factory; his fine ship, the Trdde s 
Increme^ having struck upon a rock, and 
suffered such damage that she was almost a 
wreck. Eroijr Bantam he sent home one of 
his ships, the heavily laden with 

a very rich cargo, under the command of 
Downton, wdt.li the message to the company, 
that he wmnld follow as soon as he had 
effected repairs in his ship. He was soon 
after seized with illness, and died; some 
writers affirm in conseq^iience of the damage 
sustained by his noble ship, which "was a 
heavy draw^back upon the profit and glory of 
the expedition. The profit that accrued to 
the company Avas, however, estimated by it 
at 131 per cent. The objectionable por¬ 
tion of Sir Henry’s proceedings was not too 
closely canvassed in England, and his hold 
exploits were hailed with as much triutnph 
as the tidings of liis decease caused deep 

7>uring the year 1G09, so eventful to the 
comijany in building and sendmg out ships, 
the favour of King James I. was bestowed in 
a manner calculated, morally and financially, 
to strengthen the company. On the 31st ot 
May in that year, by further charter or letters 
patent, the powers or privileges granted in 
1599 for fifteen years, and 
whether renewed or those (in 1509} hist 
granted, were to he for ever. Bucii ^ 
cumstance was well calculated to give a fresh 
impulse to the ardour of the company, and 
will account for the extensive operations of 
that year, and the growing magnitude of the 

company’s designs. , . 

Ill 1611 the Glohe was sent out under 
Captain Hippon, and one Floris, a 
man, sailed with him as “a factor. 
left England in the first month of the 
year and soon after midsummer reached 
the ’island of Ceylon. They ran along 
the coast from Point do Galle to Itega- 
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patam. Not finding that i>lacc inviting, 
they proceeded to Palicat, where Van 
V ervicke, president of the Dutch settle¬ 
ments, waited upon the captain, annonneiug 
that tho king of the tcrritcry had given 
exchiBive piivilegc of trade there to Hol¬ 
land. The captain replied that the patent 
of the King of England was sufficient any¬ 
where. A quarrel woxild have ensued but 
for the interposition of the native authorities, 
and the English commander, finding tliat the 
Dutch possessed complete inflacuce in the 
native councils, wisely departed. He thence 
sailed to Patapoli, where he instituted a small 
factory. From that place he proceeded to 
Blasnlipatam, the market for the beautiful 
cloths known by that designation. The 
govern01* there entered into a treaty, wliicli 
he violated “before the ink was dry,” and 
conducted himself wnth such falsehood and 
fraud, that the Englishman cliarged liini 
with his baseness and duplicity. He replied 
tliat a true believer—a descendant of Mo¬ 
hammed-—was to be believed before a Chris¬ 
tian dog. By menaces chiefly Hippon accom¬ 
plished an accommodation, and then departed 
to the British factory at Bantam. Having 
concerted with the company's officials there. 
Captain Hippon proceeded to Patanc, where 
he landed in June, 1612, with imposing 
pomp, “minstrels playing, and flags flying, 
and bearing the king's letter in a golden box 
on the baclt of an elephant.” This the com¬ 
mander presented to the queen, ■who received 
it graciously, and granted permission to erect 
a factory, and estabiisli agents tliere. The 
captain died at that place, and the officer 
next in command took the vessel to Siam. 
Floris, the Dutch factor, had proved himself 
an able tactician, as he bad previously visited 
those parts in connection ’with the Dutch 
East India Company. He declared tluat at 
Siam the demand for goods was so great when 
he had visited it, as the whole world could 
not be able to satisfy; the English, how e^^er, 
found a great glut of goods, which the activity 
of the Dutch had created. From Siam the 
English ship was steered to JMasnlipatam, 
where a hospitable reception w^as given, but 
a great unwillingness to trade evinced. 

In 1011 an expedition waa sent out, con¬ 
sisting of three ships, under the command of 
Captain Saris, Saria sailed at once to the 
Red Sea, where he found 3Uddleton after his 
return thither from Surat. The two erpia- 
drons formed a junction, and scoured that sea 
together, capturing or sinldng enemy's sliips, 
and forcing trade upon the reluctant. Cap¬ 
tain Saris, as well as his predecessor, justified 
the character given of the English captains to 
the Great Blogul—that they were sea-rob- 
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bers cnuie to plunder ns well as to 

trade. It must bo admitted^ however^ tlint 
but for tlio injustice and opx>o&ition -vYhicli 
tliey met with as traders, they would not 
have made themselvea terrible as roYere. 
Captain Saris proceeded to Bantam, as did 
all the English voyagers; thence to the 
MohiceaB, where he found the islands nearly 
desolated by violence, the native princes 
carrying on sanguinary feuds in the interest 
of the rival Eutoh and Portuguese, while 
ho til had spread the wildest reports about the 
English, and were ready * by all means to 
eiicnnivciit or to destroy them. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the captain at Japan, under the 
auspices of Adams, %vere given on a former 
page. This expedition returned home in 
great triumph, laden with the spicy trea- 
eurca of the East,'* fine calicoes, various drugs, 
and other commodities which then entered 
into the trade of Asia with Europe. 

TJie various modes of approaching the 
centres of Eagtern trade having all now 
become well hnown to the European nations, 
especially to the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English, the trade henceforth assumed a more 
regular form. Voyages ceased to be so much 
of the nature of expeditions. The defence of 
the commerce of each nation did not depend 
altogether upon mercantile armaments, nor 
was it afTected so much by mere privateering. 
The governments of the respective countries 
guarded their commerce more effectually by 
royal navies, and made the commerce of the 
East more a matter of state policy. From 
these circumstances the accounts of particular 
voyages become less exciting; the novelty 
disappears; tlio commanders cease to be 
mere rovers, not certain whither they would 
direct their course, and always on the loolc 
out for spoil; nor were they, as before, part 
pirates, part traders; they set sail for specific 
destinations, with specific objects; and al¬ 
though well armed, and not nnfrequently 
obliged to use their weapons against profes¬ 
sional pirates, or against the ships of rival 
nations in open war, their intent ’Was more 
Btrictly commercial. Mr. Murray, writing of 
the expeditions of the company's captains, 
and of the general mode of doing business at 
home up to this time, observes :—" They had 
derived an average profit of not less than 171 
per cent. Mr. Mill hence draws the natural 
inference that these had been conducted in a 
manner decidedly more judicious than subse¬ 
quent adventures that yielded a very different 
return, Yet we cannot forbear observing, 
that many of the cargoes were made up on 
such very easy terms as their BUccessors could 
not expect to command. Independently of 
the fact that whole fleets were sometimes 


laden with captured goods, trade was often 
carried on hy compulsory means, calculated 
to ensure a profitable return only to tlie 
stronger party. These first voyages, in short, 
exhibit the profits of trade combined with 
the produce of piracy. The comraeicc of 
India, according to the original plan, was to 
be conducted on tlie principal of a joint-stock 
company, in Avhicli the transactions were to 
be managed by a governor and directors, and 
a dividend made to the subscribers in propor¬ 
tion to the number of shares. But as the 
paying up of the instalments upon this prin¬ 
ciple proceeded very slowly, another arrange¬ 
ment was made, hy which each individual 
fni'inshod a certain proportion of the outlay 
and received the entire profit arising from its 
investment. Though the affairs of the com¬ 
pany prospered under this system, it was 
necessarily attended with a good deal of 
confusion and difficulty, which suggested to 
the governor and company the expediency of 
returning to the old method of conducting 
affairs on the regular joint-stock system. 
This plan was accordingly adopted in 1612, 
and on those terms a capital of £429,000 
was Buhscribed, with which the directors 
undertook, during the next four year a, to 
build twenty-nine vessels, at an expense 
of £272,000^ and to employ the rest of the 
sum in the investment.*' 

Two years after the victory of Middleton at 
Surat, Captain Best, with a small squadron, ap¬ 
peared off the coast. He had the address to 
conciliate the governor of Ahmedabad, and 
through him obtained important con cessions 
from the emperor. The greatest difficulty 
the captain ihnnd vas in the prejudices 
created by the conduct of Sir Henry Middle- 
ton in seizing the pilgrim ship. This the 
captain condemned, declaring that tlie British 
nation could not be held answerable for the 
unwarrantable liberties of an individuah The 
death of Middleton of course precluded all 
possibility of any demand for redress so fat 
as lie was concerned. In January, 1613, a 
firman of the emperor authorized the estab- 
liehment of EngliBb factories at Surat, Ah- 
medabad, Cambay, and Gogo, with protection 
for tbe property and persons of tbe traders. 
A custom duty of three and a half per cent, 
was one of the conditions. 

The Portuguese were filled wuth conster¬ 
nation when those tidings arrived at tlmir 
factories, and they resolved to fra at rate any 
efforts of the English to take advantage of 
the firman. They accordingly attacked the 
two vessels of Captain Best with much more 
numerous, and, to all appearance, powerful 
I ships, at Sevally, iioar fenrat. This attack 
I was made on the 22ud of October, 1612, and 
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tlio plan adopted was to open a fire from four 
large galleons, and under cover of tlio can¬ 
nonade a swarm of smaller vessels to bear 
down and board the British ships. The hre 
of the galleons was, howe verj speedily slDneed, 
and many men on hoard of them slain. Tile 
boarders kept a respectful distance, until they 
saw their galleons repulsed, when they sheered 
off. The victory raised the valour of the ICn - 
glish in the esteem of the natives, which so ex¬ 
asperated the Portuguese, that they renewed 
their attacks upon the English, w’hose force 
had increased to four vessels. Finally, on the 
37th of November, after nearly five weeks' 
conflict, the English ships obtained so com¬ 
plete a mastery, that the enemy abandoned 
their assaults. The courage of Captain Best 
and the English ^Yas noised abroad along the 
coasts and far into the interior, and at last 
its fame roached the emperor at Agra, wlio 
involuntarily uttered terms of contempt to¬ 
wards the Portuguese, and admiration of their 
conquerors. The prestige of tho captain's 
intrepidity, and that of his crews, did mneh 
to favour the settlements of English factories 
on the coasts. An imperial firman, dated the 
11th of January, 1613, empowered them to 
have a factory at Surat, with branch factories 
at Ahmedabad, Cambay a, and Goa. They 
^vere ultimately extended to Ajmeer and 
Agra. 

This gallant officer had opportunity of ren¬ 
dering other services to his country. In 1G15 
ho visited Aclieen, hearing a letter from the 
English king to the sovereign of that place. 
The captain obtained permission to establish 
a factory at Tico, in Sumatra, under a cus- 
tout duty of seven per cent. 

A curious incident is related in connection 
with Captain Best's visit to Aclieen, The 
king is described as a furious and sanguinary 
person, but so placable to tbe English, that 
he sent a request to the British king to send 
him an English wife, and he would make her 
eldest son king of all the pepper eonntries. 
No daughter of England took advantage of 
this royal offer, made in a general way, nor 
does it appear that the English court gave 
any encouragement to the idea of an English 
lady ascending the throne of the peppery 
regions. In 1623 the fickle and fierce prince, 
who was disappointed of a fair queen, ban¬ 
ished the English factor, and, to save the 
appearance of impartiality, drove away the 
Dutch factor likewise. He afterwards changed 
his mind, and admitted them again, but they 
were the objects of his caprice and that of 
liis successors for a long time. 

During the gallant and ^Yi&c services of 
Best the English company was much im¬ 
pressed with the importance of securing a 


footing on the shores of Western India, that 
tliey might be able to conduct a safe and 
regular trade thence. They expressed to the 
court of James their anxiety on this subject, 
and prevailed on him to send Sir Thomas 
Roe as his ambassador to the Great Blognl.* 
They at the same time directed ]\Ir. Edwards 
their agent at Agra, since the firman of 
January, 1613, allowed a factory at Surat, 
and branches from it, to co-operate. 

When discussing the social condition of 
India, reference was made to the mission of 
Sir Thomas; also in the last chapter, ^vhero 
hi a opinions, as adverse to forts as nicans of 

The following notice of the life of Sir Thomns lioe 
wiO interest the reader, as his name holds so peculiar a 
place in Indian history i —" Sir Thomas Roe was born at 
Low Leyton, in Esset^ about the year 1580. His family, 
which was originally from Jjce* in Kent, had for four 
gencratious been connected with the city of London. 
The first of tbe family wiio entered into mercantile pnr- 
SEiits was Reynold Roc of Lee, and liis grandson. Sir 
Timm os Roe, was Lord hlayor in 15 G8, and did good 
serTiee in aupprcssing the Midstmmer Watch^ and re- 
plauing it by a regularly organized Standing Watch^ for 
the safety and jjoliee duties of the city : he was also one 
of the founders and early benefactors of ^Merchant Tailors' 
School; he married a daughter of Sir John Gresham, and 
left four sons, of whom a younger one, Robert, was father 
to tho object of our narrative. The latter w*aa early left 
an orphan ; but although his mother was married again, 
to a Mr. RerkJey of Rcdcourt, she appears to have done 
her duty by her son Thomas in a most exemplary manner, 
and to have taken great pains with liis education, ilost 
probably the foundation was laid in the school upon w'hieh 
he had a family claim, but it is more eertaiu that at the 
early a^iE of less than fifteen he was entered a commoner 
of l^'lagdalen College, Oxford. Here ha did not remain 
long enough to take a degiec, and on leaving it went 
over to study in Paris. On his return he entered one of 
the Inns of Court, and was shortly aftenvards uppointed 
Esquire of the Body to Queen Blizabeth, just previous to 
her death. In Jlerch, 1604, he was knighted by King 
James I., and specially attracted the regards of Prince 
Henry, with whose countenance and support—following 
the adveutni‘ous habits of the period—he undertook a 
voyage of discovery to South America. \Vith this object 
in view, he built and equipped, in a great measure at his 
own cost, a small ship and a piurace, the command of 
which vessels he entrnstcil severally to Captains JIathew 
Morgan and William lYhik, both experienced seamen, 
who subsequently acquired considerable celebrity in their 
arduous profession. Having completed all liis prepara¬ 
tions, our young adventurer set sail from Ply mouth ou 
the 24th of February, 1602, and reached the month of 
the Amazon in the latter end of April, If not the fii'st to 
discover this noble river, he was one of the first to explore 
it, having sailed up its course for two hundred miles, and 
then proceeded above one hundred miles further in boats. 
From thence he sailed northward and westward, exploring 
the coast, entering several of the rivers, and tracing their 
courses, occasionally engaging in expeditious inland, until 
he reached the Orinoco, having expended thirteen mouths 
in examining the coast between the two great rivers. 
From the Orinoco he proceeded to Trinidad, and from 
thence, after visiting several of the West India Islands, 
bore np for the Azores, and returned to England in July, 
1611.” His commission from the king to tho Indian 
emperor was the next notable incident of his history.— 
Calczdia Smew^ June, 1857- 
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aecurity to trade, were quoted. The hopes 
of the "Enghsli from this embassage were cou- 
sidevable. It was the first instance of an 
ambassador proceeding directly from the 
English court to that of the Great Mogul j 
others, representatives of England,—such 
as No wherry, Fitch, Hawkins, and Best, 
—were but the messengers of associations 
of merchants, bearing letters frcni the 
reigning sovereign. Costly presents were 
]ilaced at the ambassador's disposal, and the 
English felt assured that the direetnesa of his 
mission, the value of the gifts he bore, the 
rank of the ambassador liinisei f, and his 
address and ability, would combine in pro¬ 
ducing a decisive effect. “He-sailed from 
Gravesend on the 24th of January, 161 d, 
with Cap tains Peyton and Broughton, in 
command of the Lion and Pe^jycrcoTiir^ 
He landed in great pomp at Surat in Se]}- 
tember, where, as an ambassador extraordi¬ 
nary to the Great Mogul, none dared to dis- 
pute his free passage, f From Surat he pro¬ 
ceeded to Ajmcer. 

The credeutials of Sir Thomas are exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, and show definitely the 
object of his mission. Modern writers give 
conflicting accounts of tlie events of this 
period. Borne attribute to Captain Hawkins 
the permission obtained for the original 
settlement at Surat, others to Captain Best, 
and very many to Sir Thomas Roe. The 
credentials which Sir Thomas received from 
his own court give the honour of the first 
Bucccssful negotiation to Captain Best, and 

* JIunay, with wliom is the majority of modcru 
’writers. 

Taking advautage of tlie sailing of a fleet of four 
vessels under the geueral command of Captain Keeliuge, 
Sir Thomas embarked oti the Limiy Captain New'port, 
and finally sailed from England on the Otii of Harcli, 
1015; and after touching at Saidanha, and the Comcra 
IslaodSj in the Moiiambiquo Cliaimd, as also at Cape 
Guardafui, they reached Socotra on Iho 24tfi of August, 
’inhere they rouiaiued a week, and thence steered for Surat, 
where they orrived on the 2Gth of September, having 
followed the usual route adopted at that ]>eriod.— Calcutta 
June, 1SS7. 

t Jlurray; Taylor. 

On tho same day Sir Thomas landed in state, accom- 
paaied by Captain Keelingc, the president a’nd merchants 
of the factoiy, and comt of guard of one hundred 
shot" {^imheUeri) from the fleet, commanded by Captain 
Harris, whilst "Mhc ships, in llicir beat equipage, gave 
him their ordnance as he passed." On arriving at a 
large open tent, prepared for the purpose, he was met by 
the chief native funetionaries of the city, and treated with 
mudi outward respect, whiek did not, however, exempt 
him from considerable a’cinoyance on the part of the 
governor, who, by force, searcbed his chests and packages, 
and iiolped himself to whatever he thought fit. After 
much eoutroveray, and many difliculties, Sir Thomas 
staHed, on the 30th of October, for the padishaw’s court, 
’which’was then established at Ajmecr.— CatmUa. Uedew 
June, 1857, 


sho’iv that tho ambassador waa sent to 
“handle and treat” of the matters in tlic 
firman given to Best. Along with the fol¬ 
lowing letter King James sent a draft of a 
treaty of commerce and alliance for the signa- 
tiiro of the emperor, so as to enlarge the 
firman conceded to Captain Best. 

JmieMy ihs Grace of Ahnighih God^ the Creator qf 
Remen and MarRt, King of Great Briiahe, France^ 
and Irelandy Defender of the Christian Faith^ 

To the Ui^h and Nightie Monarchy the Great Mogotj 
King of the Orient at I Indies^ of Chandahaty of Chis- 
nter (Kashnlrjy md Corasou (Khorasmjt GreeU 
big: — 

We, having notice of your great favour toivards us 
and our subjects, by your great Pinna to all yoiii^ captaines 
of rivers, and ofUeers of your customes, for the enlerEayu- 
meut of our loving subjects the English nation vvith oil 
kind respect, at wbat time soever 11 my shall arrive at any 
of the ports within ycur dominions, and that they may 
have quiet trade and commerce without any kind of liin- 
derauce or niolcstaliou, as by the articles concluded 
by Sac SulF {Sheilh Siff'ee)^ Governor of the GuzoraEs, in 
your name, with our loving subject, Ooptaiuc Tbonuis 
Best, appealeth, have thought it meetc to send unto yovi 
our ambassadour, which may more fully and at large 
handle and treaie ot such matters as are fit to be con¬ 
sidered of, couccrniTig that gooil and fiieiidly correspoad- 
Euce which is so lately hegunne between us, and which 
will, without doubt, redound to the honour and utilitie 
of both nations; in which consideration, and for the fur¬ 
thering of such laudable commerce, wee have made choice 
of Sir Thomas Eoc, Knight, one of the principall gentle¬ 
man of our court, to whom wee have given commission 
under our Great Seale of England, together with direclious 
and instructions, further to treato of such matters aa may 
be for the coutinuance and increase of the utilitie a3td 
profit of each other^s subjects, to whom we pray you to 
give favour and credit iu whatsoever hee shall luouve or 
propound towmids the establishing and enlarging of the 
same. And for coulirmation. of our good iucILuation and 
wel-wishing toward you, we pray you to accept in good 
part the present which our said ambassadour will deliver 
uuto you; and so doe commit you to the merciful protec¬ 
tion of Almightic God. 

It was not until the year 161G had far ad- 
vaiicecl that Sir Thomas ohtaiued a firman 
authorizing the English trade, and then it was 
60 expressed as to afford, in a very qualified 
maimer, the advantages ostensibly conceded. 
Sir Thomas was ohllged to depart in 1618, 
having no reliance on the firmness or con¬ 
sistency of the monarch; and as he was beset 
by the same enemies of the English as de¬ 
feated the diplomacy of Hawkins, Sir Thomas 
left the court of tho emperor far from satisfied 
w ith the results of his mi asiou. N eve r tliel ess, 
the padishaw showed him many tokens of 
honour on his departure, and gave liim a 
commendatory letter to King James. On 
arriving at Burat, he found the governor un¬ 
willing to act iip>on the new treaty. He even 
had the iiiBoleiicc to sneer at tlie orders and 
firmans of the emperor. Sliah Jehan, after¬ 
wards so conspicuous in tlie In.'story of In- 
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iliaii princes, was at Yaiianec witli tlie offi- 
Cl oils governor. With him Sir Tliomas 
opened a correspondence. The shah was as 
adverse to the Portuguese as he was to the 
governor, their friend, and therefore at once 
entered into the %dews of Sir Tliomas. After 
a considerable time spent in negotiation with 
the prince, a treaty was formed confirming all 
the benefits of the firmans previously granted 
to Captain Best and to Sir Thomas, together 
with especial privileges at the port of Surat, 
and leave to erect a building for the stores 
and business transactions of the English 
factors. Emboldened by these concessions, 
Sir Thomas further negotiated to have in¬ 
serted in the treaty clauses conferring on the 
English the free exercise of their religion, the 
government of their own laivs, and the right 
to wear arms. In return for the last con¬ 
cession, Sir Thomas bound the English resi¬ 
dent at Surat to assist the emperor in defence 
of the port 

While at Surat, perceiving that the agents 
of the company ivere conducting a profitable 
trade in the Persian Gulf, Sir Thomas directed 
negotiations for a treaty ivith the Bliah. The 
English had already established factories on 
the slioros of the Persian Gulf, and even at 
Ispahan—so active were the company’s first 
agents at Surat. Shah Ahbas, the ruler of 
Persia, had a profound respect for the Great 
Mogul; and, understanding that Sir Thomas 
had been received with great distinction at 
his court, lie readily acquiesced in all the 
suggestions that came from him. The result 
was a treaty on terms as favourable as those 
which established the English at Surat. 

At the commencement of the year 1610, 
this renowned ambassador bid farew ell to the 
scene of liis difficulties and triumphs. In the 
month of May he put into Saldanha Bay, 
W'here the renowned Dutch admiral, Hoffman, 
at that time lay. Sir Thomas was as suc¬ 
cess fnl in negotiating with tlie Dutch as he 
had been with the Hindoos and Persians, for 
he and Hoffman agreed to write to the facto¬ 
ries and stations in the East, enjoining peace 
and good-will as alone conformable to the 
wishes of the tivo governments. They also 
corresponded with their governments, and did 
all In their power to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters. The influence which Bir Thomas 
exercised over Hoffman was most extraordi¬ 
nary, for lie was a man of stern disposition, 
strong will, and deep nationality. The clear 
intellect, and pure love of peace, were so con¬ 
spicuous in tlie English envoy that he failed 
not even with the dogged Dutcliman. 

Tlie arrival of this distinguished negotiator 
was hailed by the croivn, the company, and 
the country with acclamation, and many 


honours were shown lum. He was appointed 
a member of the privy council, and chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter. These were hia 
only re com pence 3 from the Idng, ivho never 
continued long to appreciate men of real 
eminence. He ivas a royalist, hut disapproved 
of the absolute measures of the Stuarts, to 
whom his w^'amings and counsels were in vain. 
He contributed much to the public welfare by 
his advice to the company, and to commercial 
men. On all questions of trade he Avas re¬ 
garded as the most able and experienced man 
in the kingdom. His love of commerce was' 
united to an exquisite taste. He made a very 
extensive collection of articles of vertu* He 
also collected a vast number of medals. His 
treasures in art and antiquity he bequeathed 
to the j>uhlic. His ideas on foreign politics 
were moderate and liberal, and his counsels 
were valued by all the statesmen of the day. 
He was a good orator, hut spoke best on com¬ 
mercial subject.^, especially in the House of 
Commons, to which he was elected; liis 
speecliea in the house on the currency were 
much before his age. He puhllshed several 
pamphlets on monetary, commercial, and poli¬ 
tical subjects, and left behind him various 
very valuable manuscripts.* 

* The follo^vlog brief narrative &f the Life of this states ^ 
man, return fmn India, will complete the 

sketch of his history before Liis departure to the Mogul 
“ Soon after his arrival in Englaucl he was elected a 
member of parliament for the borough of Cirencester, in 
GIoQecstetfihire. In 1621 bt. was sent as ambassador to 
Constantinople, where he temained until I62Si holding 
the same situation under the Sultans Osman, ^lustaphn, 
and Ammnth IV., with credit to himself and his country. 
He was the first English ambassador who was enabled to 
establish a real and permanent induenec at tlie Porte, and 
to command respect on all occasions. He secured for the 
English merchants several valuable commercial and civil 
privileges, and also by his influence and general advocacy 
was'enabled to benefit generally the condition of all 
nierabers of the Greek Church/ He made a vHuable 
collection of Greek and oriental maniiacripts, which he 
presented to the Eodlcian Library, and he brought over 
the celebrated Alexandrian copy of the Greek Scriptures, 
which was presented to King James by Cyril, the Greek 
patrlai'ch of Constantincpie, in gratitude for the benefits 
obtained through the inlluence and by the agency of the 
English ambaskdor. In 1629 he was sent as ambassa¬ 
dor to Gustaviis Adolphus, King of Sweden, to wliom he 
recommended the plan, adopted in the following year by 
that monarch, of making his famous descent upon Ger¬ 
many in defence of tlie Protestant liberties. In acknow- 
ledgemeut of this counsel, Gnstavus Adolphus, after hk 
victory at Leipsic, sent Sir Thomas a present of two 
thousand pounds, addressing him Btrenuum. Consul- 

iorem^ and acknowledging that he was the first who had 
advised him to undertake the campaign iu Germany. He 
was subaequently employed in negotiations at Copenhagen, 
and several of the German courts./ In October, 1640, he 
was elected member for the University of Oifoi'd, and in 
April, 1641, he was sent m ambassador from King Charles 
to the Diet of Katishoa, to endeavour to obtain the resto¬ 
ration of the kte King of Bnvarin’s son to the late Pala¬ 
tinate. Here he made so favourable an impression upon 
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Sir Thomas had difficultieB to contend with 
at Ajnieer arising from hia own people, inde¬ 
pendent of those which arose from the per- 
Bonal character of the monarch, the intrigues 
of the court, and the hostility of native gover¬ 
nors, Portuguese merchants, and Jesuits* 
One of these was the ill-asBortmcnt of the 
presents sent to the Mognl and his court; 
another arose from the meanness and parsi¬ 
mony which per\"aded the arrangements of 
his own court and the company in reference 
to his embassy* These things struck the 
court of Ajmeer, lowered the English king 
and nation in their eathuatioD, and provoked 
some of the insults and delays which he ex¬ 
perienced* He also much embarrassed 
by adventurous Englishmen at that time 
in India from various causes* One of these 
he found it necessary to attach to Ins own 
finite, in the liope of preventing mischief* 
Perha ]>3 the ambassador was too sensitive to 
such matters; but he was certainly exposed 
to manym^T? apropos incidents at court, which 
were calculated to try severely a less com¬ 
posed and self-collected man* 

Among others, he was embarrassed by the 
presence of the most eccentric Englishman of 
that age, named Thomas Coryate* Borne 
notice of this extraordinary man is here de¬ 
sirable* The remarks of an Indian reviewer 
are very apposite on the subject of the em¬ 
barrassment caused to Sir Thomas, by ex¬ 
traordinary Tom/' as ho was quaintly and 
aptly termed in his day* ‘^The circumstance 
which led to their juxta-position is one of 
specially Indian interest ^ their having been 
strangely and unexpectedly thrown together, 
nearly two centuries and a half ago, at 
the durbar of the Great Mogul, exhibiting 
to the astonished Indian courtiers two ex¬ 
treme varieties of English character, position, 
and liabits, at a time when the name of Eng¬ 
land wafi barely kuowm in liindostaii, and 
every thing connected with Englishmen was 
novel and apparently contradictory, and when 
the privileges and position of the stately am¬ 
bassador and the pedestrian pauper, or * En¬ 
glish fakeer,* were alike incomprebensible to 
the padishaw, and to those around him*’* 

the emperor that he puhlicly anid, ** I hare met with 
many persona of maay nations, hnt I soaree ever 

met with an ambassador till now and on another occa¬ 
sion, la alkisioa to Sir Thomas* persuasive eloquence, lie 
said lauglnugly, “ That if he bad been one of the fair sex 
and a beauty, he was sure the engaging conversation of 
ihe English ambassador would have proved too hard for his 
virtue.*■ After his return to England he was unavoidably 
drawn into the struggle then carrying on between hia 
royal master and the parliament, which embittered his 
latter days, and is believed to have accelerated hig death, 
which took place on IheOth of November, 1644, at^Vood- 
ford, in Esses, where he was burM MevieWt 
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In order that the reader may be able to 
comprebeud the 1 ncon’venie 11 ce which the am¬ 
bassador felt from the presence of that otlier 

extreme variety of EagliBh character/’ the 
following brief outline of bia history is given. 
He was born at Odcombe, in Somersetshire, 
in the year 1577, and was son of the rector of 
that parish, who bad beeu a superior acholar 
and a Latin poet of some merit. Thomas 
was educated at Westminster school, from 
which he received a presentation to Glou¬ 
cester Hall, Oxford* Having pursued his 
studies there witii great success, he became 
notorious as a scholar and au eccentric person* 
Partly from liis varied and antique scholar¬ 
ship, and partly from personal oddities 
which seemed strangely associated with so 
much learning, he was appointed to an 
office in the household of the Prince of 
Wales* Fuller says, Sweetnicats and Cory- 
ate made up the last course of all entertain¬ 
ments* Indeed, he was the courtiers' anvil 
to try their wits upon; and sometimes this 
anvil retvirned the hammer as bard knocks as 
it received; his blimtness repaying their 
abusiveness* A love 0 f travelseems tohave 
early seized upon him, and neither his in¬ 
terests at court nor any other consideration 
were sufficien11o detain him at bome* In 1 b08 
lie undertook a journey through the south of 
E urop e. H i s oba er vati ons h e p u bl i sh ed i n 1G11, 
and called them Corj^ate's Crudities gobbled 
ill five months in F'rance, tfcc* &c. &c* After 
this publication, which made an immense 
sensation in its way, lie issued another, wliicli 
he qneerly titled, Corgate's Crambej or Ms 
Cahoert tiDtee sodden. A critic describes 
these books as “ crude enough, but not with¬ 
out a quaint originality, curious scholarshiii, 
and truthful observation*" He speedily un¬ 
dertook another jieriod of foreign travel, for 
which lie allowed himself ten years, which 
time be fixed in imitation of Odysseus* wan¬ 
derings.*’ He set sail from England on the 
20th of October, 1612, for the Grecian archi¬ 
pelago, thence be sailed for Asia hlinor, and 
visited the site of Troy, in company with a 
number of other roving Englishmen," such 
as at that time were finding their way every¬ 
where. Hi a companioBfi playfully pretended 
to make him a knight of Troy, on which 
occasion he made an oration replete wuth “out- 
of-the-way learning and ubsurdity, ■winch 
has been preserved among the fragments of 
his travels and correspondence*” He then 
went to Constantinople, whore “he saw every 
thing, and published what he saw." Thence 
he travelled to Jerusalem, and the cities of 
Palestine, with one Henry Allard, another 
roaming Englieliman, whom he picked up on 
the way* From Jerusalem he travelled into 
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Egypt and other adjacent conn tries, and into 
Perda, generally meeting with no unkind ness, 
but at last robbed of everything by a Turkish 
soldier. From Persia he travelled to India 
by Yexd, Ghayn, Furrah, and Greshk to Can- 
daliar, and from that by Quetta, and the 
Bolan Pass to Sliirkapore, On tide last rente 
he met Sir Itobert Shirley and liis lady, j)ro- 
ceeding from India to Persia, on the embassy 
projected by the Loudon company, at the 
same time they influenced the court to send 
out Sir Thomas Doe to India, Sir John ami 
Lady Shirley had known him before, having 
met him at court, for every one who visited 
the court knew Coryatc, Lady Theresa 
Shirley made him a present of forty shillings, 
a very much larger sum, relatively, in those 
days than at present* Sir Robert compli¬ 
mented him aa an author, and said he would 
bring bis book under the notice of the shah, 
which gratified him more, probably, than if 
the knight had bestowed all he had upon 
him; for Ooryate was as vain of authorship 
and of displaying his learning as he was 
simple and unostentatious in all things beside* 
From Shirkapore, he made his way to Agra, 
and thence to Ajmeer, where he arrived a 
toihvoni man, to the amazement of ten En¬ 
glishmen all transacting hmmess there for the 
company, except one or t^vo in the service of 
the Mogul He found his books well known 
to his countrymen, which fed his peculiar 
weakness, and recompensed all his fatigues* 
This was in 1615. He immediately began 
the study of the Urdu and Persian languages, 
although he had already acquired as many 
as perhaps any other man of the age. "'He 
remained at Ajraeer until the arrival, in the 
end of that year, of Bir Tliomas Doe, whom 
lie had known in England, and whom he was 
one of the first to greet, going out as far as 
C b i t too r to m e e t li im. C ory ate's e c c en trici t ies, 
his love of sight-seeing,—which carried liim to 
every spectacle and ceremony,—his poverty 
and peculiarities of attire, his temperate 
habits, and his invariably travelling on foot, 
had excited the attention of the shah and his 
courtiers, who looked upon him as a sort of 
religious mendicant, and generally spoke of 
liim as the English fakeer* The unexpected 
appearance of such a character, so little cal¬ 
culated to exalt the opinion of Englisli wealth 
or dignity, was anything but agreeable to Bir 
Thomas, the more especially as he could not 
ignore or keep him at a distance, having been 
well acquainted with him formerly in the 
Prince of M'ales's houseliold. Moreover, 
knowing him to be a gentleman by birth and 
education, a sound scholar, the qtiondam com¬ 
panion and present correspondent of some of 
tbe leading men of letters in England, and, above 


all, being acquainted with the simplicity and 
perfect innocence of his character, it was im¬ 
possible to receive him save with welcome 
and kindness, more especially as lie w'as re¬ 
markably toneby regarding tbe least sliglit 
to bis vanity. These considerations must 
naturally have guided Sir Thomas^ conduct 
towards him, which appears to have been 
kind and judicious, He was quartered in the 
ambassador’s household with his chaplain, 
and kept as much in tlie background as prac¬ 
ticable. This last part of the anangemen t 
was anything but agreeable to one so imbued 
with the love of iiotoriety, and accordingly he 
determined to bring himself to the notice of’ 
the padisbaw in spite of the ambassador. 
Having now sufficiently mastered tbe Persiau 
language to be able to speak it pretty fluently 
and correctly, he one day made hi a appear¬ 
ance at the royal durbar, where he imme¬ 
diately attracted the observation of Jehan- 
gliire, rvho making inquiries regarding him, 
Gory ate stepped forward, and after due 
obeisance commenced a prepared harangno in 
Persian, of which he was so proud that lie 
made several copies of it both in tbe original 
and tbe translation, which he forwarded to 
England*" * 

Our space does not permit us to give tbe 
oration, or the reader would not need to he 
told that the emperor and his court remained 
silent for some time in amazement* The 
astonishment of his majesty was so great at 
the man, the man nor, tbe oriental learning, 
the impulses and motives indicated, that be 
was bewildered, utterly unable to conceive 
wbat sliould be said or done to the orator. 
The padisliaw^s surprise subsided into nnruse- 
ment, and tliis humour being caught up by 
tbe court, poor Cory ate afforded tbeni muck 
entertainment, and left a general impression 
that tbe English were like no other peopde ; 
their energy in trade, their bravery in war, 
the astuteness of their negotiators* the ad¬ 
venturous folly of individuals, and the tin- 
accountable specimen which then stood before 
bis majesty in tlie durbar, produced the im¬ 
pression upon tbe court that they were a 
peopde whose w^ays were not as those of otlier 
men, and of wlioae doings, indlvidoally or col¬ 
lectively, it would be difficult to predicate 
anything, except that they would be ener¬ 
getically occupied somehow* 

The oration of Covyate was tbe talk of 
Ajmeer, and the story spread far and near," 
to the disquiet and discomfiture of the digni¬ 
fied ambassador, who had already struggled 
so bard to maintain the dignify of bis sove¬ 
reign and ilia country. Coryate knew all 
this, and was delighted, so that bp wrote 
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Lome to Lb motLor the address with which 
he circuiuvented his ambassadorial friend^ 
and obtained an opportunity of unfolding to 
the padishaw the greatness of his learning 
and of his travels, for lie had truly told him, 
*M traced the ivorld into this eountrye, that 
my pilgrimage hath accomplished three thou¬ 
sand miles, wherein I have susteyned mueli 
labour and toyle, the like whereof no mortale 
man in tins world did ever ]:^erform to see the 
hlcased face of your maiestie.” 

The effects which Sir Thomas feared were 
produced to a far less extent than his cautions 
temper depicted. The padishaw became in¬ 
tensely pleased with the strangej wild tra¬ 
veller, and gave him one hmidred rupees. 
Several of the courtiers, %Yho persisted in 
believing him a mad falceer, also endowed 
him with presents of rupees. Sir Thomas 
himself seems to have spared his money, for 
when Colgate departed on fresh travels be 
only gave him n. piece of gold of this king's 
Coyne worth foure-andTweentie shillings." 
He persisted in travelling into Tartary, al- 
thougli the emperor, solicitous for his safety, 
personally advised him not to do so, because 
of dangers from the difficulties of the way and 
the bigotry of the people* He was compelled 
to return from illness, brought on by priva¬ 
tions and fatigue, and died at Surat, according 
to a presentiment which led him to rejoin the 
ainhassador. The estinmte of the man is just 
which is tlius givenWith all his w^eak- 
nesses, there was much that was amiable 
and manly in Coryate's character, and he 
deserves a prominent place among the pnoneers 
of British enterprise in the East.” 

WTiile this eccentric wanderer was travers¬ 
ing Asia, other English adventurers were in 
jeopardy, and their proceedings were constantly 
reaching the ear of the Great Mogul, One 
WT thing ton, an agent of the company, and a 
party of Englishmen, set out from Ahmedahad 
to reach a port in Scinde named Laribunda, 
where three English ehii>s liad found their 
way. The third night of the journey, while 
in company wu'tli a caravan, an attack was 
made hy robbers. The next day our traveller 
met tlie Mognl’s officer “returning with two 
hundred and fifty heads of them,” The jour- 
tiey was hundred miles, and the account 
given by Witluugton and Lis companlouB was 
far less favourable than that of Sir Thomaa 
Hoe, Coiyateb descriptiona tallied with both 
according to the district in which he travelled. 
Wi thing ton and his party could not have 
proceeded a dayb journey but for hired 
escorts of cavalry, Notwithstanding escorts, 
they were attacked, and compelled to pay 
ransom. A Bajpoot guide delivered them 
over on another occasion to a party of 


marauders, who strangled two native mer¬ 
chants of the party and their hve servants. 
They bound Yhthingtou and hi a attendants, 
and marched them thirty miles to a mountain 
fastness. After liaviug been plundered of 
everything, they begged their w^ay back to 
Abmedabacl, after an absence of a hundred 
and eleven days, and imiumcrnble dangers, 
fatigues, and ill-treatment. The English, 
when oppressed, urged their coniplaints upon 
the emperor, where there were always some 
courtiers to plead the cause of the wrong¬ 
doers, and the ambassador liad much to do 
besides urging the suit for liberty of com¬ 
merce. 

The success of Sir Thomas Boe placed the 
company's stations on a new footing, altered 
the relations of the company to the goverii- 
nient of India, and materially affected its for¬ 
tunes. Henceforth all concerned could look 
forward from a new stand-point, but no idea 
of temtorial conquest crossed tlie mind of any 
one whose opinion is recorded, and it is next 
to impossible that in the settleineuta they had 
obtained they had dared to hope for aught 
lait commercial convenience and security. 
Ltiss Martineau has well put the fact iu con¬ 
nection with this era in the company's fortunes 
in tlie following language :—“ The English 
speculators thought of nothing hut commerce 
in settling their Indian plans at home, much 
more certainly must they have contemplated 
nothing else w^heu iu Hi ii dost an. Wliat they 
saw there dwarfed everything English in a 
manner now scarcely to be imagined hy ns. 
By degrees the immensity of the territory 
opened upon them, as they heard of groups 
of sovereigns, and crowds of chieftains, each 
with a province, or a district, or a kingdom, 
or an empire, under his control, and as they 
found the old Hindoo organi^sation of rulers 
of ten towns, and a hundred towns, and a 
thousand towns, conimemorated in tlieir tra¬ 
ditions, The mere deserted capitals were 
like the metropolitan cities of Europe fallen 
asleep. By degrees they learned something 
of the two deltas of the Ganges and the 
Indus, where the mere months of rivers 
might constitute fair kingdoms, without 
including the cmirse of their mighty streams. 
By degrees their imaginations became able to 
attains the peaks of the Himalaya, and to 
comprehend the spaces of the Deccan w-liich 
were guarded by the Ghauts. The more 
they learned of Indian magnitudes, the less 
could they have conceived of having any 
other than commercial business there. The 
phenomena of human life and manners were 
as stupendous in their proportions as the pro¬ 
ductions of nature. Our first residents at the 
native courts saw wars made on such a scale 
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that tliey haxdly dared to tell it at lionie, for 
fear of the contempt with wdiich their * tra¬ 
vellers' tales * ’svoold he treated.” 

The chief uneasiness now at liorae arose 
from apprehensions of a protracted struggle^ 
neither wdth Mogul obstinacy nor Portuguese 
arms, but with the brave, energetic, and per- 
B eve ring Dutch ; for all the efforts of Poe and 
Hoffinan, wdiatever effect they produced upon 
the courts and companies at home, failed to 
introduce a spirit of conciliation abroad. 
The English disclaimed all intention of inter¬ 
fering with the Dutch where the right of prior 
occupation gave the latter a claim upon their 
forhearance, hut the English had no scruples 
ia placing factories near those of their com¬ 
petitors * and this circumstance inflamed the 
resentment of the Dutch as much as if Eng¬ 
land made ■war upon their Eastern settlements. 
The contest of the tW'O nations in the Moluc¬ 
cas w^as an instance of this. The Dutch had 
early formed settlements there, and the Eng¬ 
lish established agencies ia the little islands of 
Puleroom and Eosengen, which belonged to a 
group occupied generally by the Dutch, al¬ 
though they had no establishments of any 
kind on those particular islands. The Hol¬ 
landers w’arned the English off,” declaring 
that the sovereignty of the Bpice Islands 
belonged to them, and attacked the English, 
but were repulsed. They then seized two 
English ships, and refused to restore them 
until England withdrew from those islands. 

Among the disastrous results of the ill- 
feeling bet^veen the two nations in the East 
was the massaere, as it has been called, at 
Amboyna, of w^hich an account will b-a given 


in another chapter, relating the progress of 
the Dutch in India and the Eastern seas, 
rendering it unnecessary here to make further 
reference to it tliaii to state that the cruelty 
and injustice perpetrated there upon the 
English residents, suspected of conspiracy 
against Dutch pow’er, so exasperated the Eng¬ 
lish both in the East and at home, that a 
very general desire sprung up to expel the 
Dutch utterly from India and the great 
Eastern Archipelago. English privateers 
attacked and captured rich homeward-bound 
ships, unless when convoyed by po%yerful 
naval squadrons. The Dutch government 
felt keenly the expense laid upon it by 
convoy fleets, and the Dutch merchants and 
East India Company were mortified intensely 
as \vell as injured by those cai^tiires* The 
British were, however, to suffer reverses, 
which followed each other in rapid succession. 
The revolution of the Portuguese against the 
throne of Spain so occupied these two powders, 
that the Dutch were relieved from nearly all 
armed competition wnth these nations, and 
w^ere enabled to concentrate their energies in 
repressing the commerce and power of Eng¬ 
land ill the Eastern seas. 

In order to give explicitness and clearness 
to the position and conduct of the English in 
their relations to the traders and government 
of Holland during succeeding years, it is 
necessary to devote an entire chapter to the 
Eastern history of a people wlm so frequently 
! crossed our path in the competitions of com¬ 
merce and colonization, and the sanguinary 
struggles of w^ar. 


CHAPTEE XLIX. 

TFTE DUTCH IN INDU AND THE EASTERN SEAS. 


The history of uo countj'y, in modern times, 
supplies a more extraordinary instance of the 
rise of a small and insignificant province to 
independence and greatness than does that of 
Holland. The successful ^var she maintained 
for the lengthened period of eighty years, 
against the most powerftil empire in the 
world, and which terminated in the recogni¬ 
tion of the republic by the union of Utrecht, 
in 1581, is an event which, in its incidents 
and results, has not been equalled. It has 
been \vell described an organized pro¬ 
test against ecclesiastical tyranny and uni¬ 
versal empire.” 

From causes, to which are generally due 

VOL. I. 


the debilitation of states and tiieir utter pros¬ 
tration, arose the greatness of the Netherlands, 
and its steady progress, until it became a naval 
and commercial imwer; and from its insig¬ 
nificant body extended its far-reaebing am¬ 
bition until it grasped and appropriated in¬ 
numerable possessions on every side—in Asia, 
America, Africa, and Australia, subjecting to 
its rule the Brazils, Guiana, the West Indies, 
New York, the Cape of Good Hope, a large 
portion of Hindostan, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
and Ne^v Holland. 

A history of India could not be complete 
wbieli Avould pass over the enterprising Dutch. 
Their impress in that quarter, impassive as is 

5 H 
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its social contour, indurated by ita Hindoo 
coTupreBsion, will survive; and tboiigli not a 
vestige remain of ita military and naval 
prowess, of its administrative institutions, the 
produce of the vineyard, planted by those 
ze alous and b clf-sacridciiig Butch miBsionai'ies, 
Seinvartz and Ziegeabalg, will live in this 
world, and in the next,* 

* To tlie credit of the Urvited Proviuces, or ratlicr of 
the Dutch East India Company, with all their selfish 
criminality, they were earnest propagators of the Gospel; 
and wherever they esLablished a factory they also reared a 
tenaple to the Lord. At page 57, it has been noticed 
tliat the first Protestant miasionary was sent to India in 
1705 , under the auspices of the King of Denmark, and 
cstahlislicd himself at Tranquebai’j then a Dutch sclUe- 
ment, wliere he founded a church and achool. The fir&t 
Protestant mission was founded in India hy Bartholomew 
Ziegeuhalg, a man of erudition and piety, educated in the 
tiniverslf.y of Halle, in Germany, He twss ordained by 
the learned Biinnantins, Bishop of Zealand, in his twenty- 
third year, and sailed for India in 1705, In the second 
year of his ministry, he founded a Christiaa church among 
the Hindoos, which soon extended its limita. In 1714 
he retmned to Europe, and to the credit of the first of tie 
Georges, kings of England, he was honoured with an 
audience by his majesty, who took a great interest in the 
success of the mission. He was also patronued by the 
Society for Promoting Chriatiau Knowledge, The king 
and the society eneouraged him to persevere in his traua- 
latiou of the holy Sciiptures into the Tamul language, 
VFhick they designated the grand work*” In the year 
I 7 I&, Ziegenbalg finished the translation, having devoted 
fourteen ycara to the work. The king did not lose liis 
interest iu this primary effort to evangelise the Hindoo 
after the departure of the missionary* In 1717 his ma¬ 
jesty, by letter, assured him that he appreciated “ the 
work undertaken by him,ofeoiivertiiigthe heathen to the 
Christian faith,” and prays “ that he may he endowed 
with atreiigth and health of body to continue to fulfil his 
ministry' witli good success, of which he shall be rejoiced 
to hear, and ready to succour him id whatever may tend 
to promote bis work and excite his 2 cal, with an assurance 
of his continued zeal.” After the death of Zlcgcubalg, 
and ten years from the date of the foregoing letter, a 
second was addressed to the inembera of the mission by 
Ills majesty, in 17^5, in whicJi he assures the missionaries 
that he received with much pleasure the siiecesa of their 1 
zealous efiorts, and requests them to contiuue to commu¬ 
nicate the particulars of their progress (Niecampins's 
HUior^ The Hindoo converts at Tanjore are 

also ill possession of letters written by Dr* Wake, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the same reign, who 
is reporlcd as having sujjported the mission with unex¬ 
ampled liberality, affection, and zeal. These letters, 
which are many in number, arc all written in the Latin 
langtioge. He was president of the Society for Promo¬ 
ting Chriatiau Knowledge* The first is dated, January 7, 
1710 . After the first missionary, Zicgenbalg, had 
finished his course, he was followed by other learned and 
zealous men, upAvards of fifty in number, in the period 
of a hundred yeuTS; among whom Schultz, Jaenicke, 
Gericke, and Schivartz, whose niinistiy haa been continued 
iu suGcesaion in different provinces. When Dr. Buchanan 
arlived in Trauquebar, iu 1806, he was told by the mis¬ 
sionaries that religion bad stifFered very much there of 
late years* French principlca had corrupted the Danes, 
and rendered them Indifferent to Ihcir own religion and 
hostile to the conversion of the Hindoo, and that Euro¬ 
pean example in the large toAvns svas the banc of Christian 
instruction.—See Buchanan’s Ckrtsikm Re^earc/ies re* 
sjjecth^ ihe Ilindoe^. 


In tbe*??ue of the Dideh Repuhlic* is given 
m able summaiy of the war against Spain, 
and the eir cum static gb which accompanied it, 
Tlie part nvliicli the English took in it is 
familiar to every one verged in the histoi'y of 
this country. Here it will be sufficient to Buy, 
til at when France had rejected the sove¬ 
reignty of the Netherlands, which the states 
of Brabant, Flanders, Heclilia, Zealand, Hol¬ 
land, and Friesland, liad laid at the feet of 
Uenry III*, by a solemn embassy, headed Ly 
Peter de Melnn, Prince d’Espiuoy, 
the Protestant patriots turned in disappoint¬ 
ment from the Roman Catholic, who had re¬ 
jected their propofials of ahsoliite submission, 
to Elizabeth, the Protestant sovereign of Eng¬ 
land. To her they also dispatched a solemn 
embassy^ of wdiieli John Oldenbarnvelt, oi' 
Ear tie veldt, was a menibei^ for the purpose of 
soliciting her to become the sovereign of 
the United Provinces*| Though the advan¬ 
tages of the offer were described in faiignage 
little consistent with the jihlegmatic character 
of tlie dnil burghers, and in colours too 
vivid for the Butcli, and more in harmony 
witii the Italian school, she ax^iprehended, 
from becoming a principal in the war against 
Philip, the invasion by him of her here¬ 
ditary dominions; and that, by declaring her¬ 
self the protector of rebels, she would have 
arrayed against her the avowed or concealed 
hostility of all the monarcha of Eui'ope* She 
prudently declined to accept the absolute 
aUc^iance of an alTectionate and devoted 
people, whose possession would render Eng¬ 
land iniatrcfifl of the seas,” To Elizabeth’s 
favourite, the Eail of Leicester, the next 
absolute submission was offered with tlm 
crown, but he was haughtily forbidden by 
his royal mistress to accept the temptinggift. 
Though excluded from the throne, he had 
been appointed a govenior-general of the 
United Provinces in ElizahetFs name, and 
six thousand English troops were placed at 
his commnud; and as a security for the re¬ 
payment of the expenses incurred by England, 
English garrisons were admitted into Flush" 
ing, Ramin ekens, and Briel, and a place given 
to the EngHsk iu the councils of the nation; 
and henceforth, both by the queen and lier 
deputy, the Netherlands were treated as a 
dependent 7>rovince of England, \\ 

In an early stage of his govormircnb 
Leicester forbade, by public edict, the trans¬ 
port of x^rovisions or ammunition to any 
enemy's or neutral country, and all mercanlile 
intercourse hy hille of exchange or otherwise 

By John Lotliorp Motley* Chapman, 1855, 

t Davies* History of floliajid, vol, ii. x^- IGS- 
t Ihid., p. 174 . § lbid.,p. 175 , U Ibifi., p. 180* 
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between the United Provincea and Spain^ 
France, and tbe nationa of the Baltic*^ This 
impolitic restriction subjected the Spaniards 
and Portuguese to no inconveniences* They 
had free aceesa to the ports of England, Ire¬ 
land, Scotland, Denmark, and the Han sc 
Towns, In fact, Holland lost a profitable 
trade, and threw it into the hands of other 
nations. It is only justice to the foresight of 
the Dutch to state, that they strongly pro¬ 
tested against this impolitic procedure. 

As a measure of reprisal Philip seiised on 
all the Dutch and English ships found in his 
waters, and several of both conntries were in 
the ports of Spain and PortngaL With the 
sanction of the fiueeii a number of English 
privateers were commisaloned, and these did 
not confine their hostilities to the common foe; 
the Dutch vessels were equally an object of 
attack, for since the prohibition they were 
accustomed to trade with Spain and Portugal 
under Spanieh colours ; and ao severe were 
their losses, 17111011 averaged one million 
guilders annually, that they sent ambassadors, 
in loSSi, to remonstrate with the queen on 
the subject T^he navigation of the channel 
Avae ill such peril, that the Dutch vessels 
trading to the west, were obliged to venture 
on the dangerous route by the northern shores 
of Scotland* 

Forced by these measures to stretch out 
into seas with whicli they were but imper¬ 
fectly acquainted, they began, amid tbe ex¬ 
periences of the north era ocean, to despise 
the terrors of the unknown deep. About this 
time Italy, for some years, was subjected to a 
great scarcity, and the Dutch monopolized a 
large and lucrative trade by transporting 
thither the produce of the shores of the 
Baltic. A return of the usually propitious 
seasons terminated that branch of commerce, 
and forced the mariners of Holland and 
Zealand to explore new channels. Tlie ex¬ 
traordinary success of the Portuguese, and of 
their allies tlio English, fired their spirit of 
enterprise, and incited them to seek in distant 
nclvcnturea emulative successes* 

The immediate stimulant, iiowever, was a 
countryman of their own, Cornelius Iloutman* 
This adventurer had resided for some time in 
Lisbon, and liad witnessed the enricHng re¬ 
sults of the commerce with the East, and 
held out the hope of very remunerative pro¬ 
fits from a trade with the Spice Islands of 
India. Plis rexwesentaiions induced nine 
merchants of Amsterdam to form a company 
for the prosecution of a trade with the nations 
of the East*t Four vessels were constructed 

* Foek, b. ssi. hh 703. 

t At the time that the Dutch commenced their voy- 
to the East, the crown of Spaia waB engaged in en- 


and equipped for the voyage, and, as the 
exigencies of the occasion required, the vessels 
were equally fitted for attack and for com¬ 
merce* The largest of them was about five 
hundred and sixty tons. 

On the 2iid of April, 1595, they departed 
from the Texel; on tlie 2nd of August 
reached tlie Cape of Good Hope; and after 
some delays, in June of the next year they 
arrived at the Island of Java. The reception 
which they met with here was not calculated 
to cheer and compensate for the toil and 
privations of their protracted voyage. The 
Portuguese, who had settled in the capital of 
Java, influenced the native chief to reject 
their iutercoiirae, and to forbid their trading 
in his territories. Before they relinquished 
their designs, they were unfortunately in¬ 
volved in ail affray with the natives, and lost 
several of their crews* In consequence of 
this loss, aggravated hy subsequent illness 
and hardship, the Amsterdam was necessarily 
abandoned at Bali; to which, on thoir ejec¬ 
tion from Java, tlie Dutch adventurers bad 
directed their course, and ivhere they were 
more successful* After an absence of nearly 
three years, the surviving vessels reached 
home, laden with pepper, nutmegs, and mace. 
Their success was celebrated by a general 
jubilee, though but ninety, out of two hundred 
and fifty, of their creivs were alive. 

The beneficial effects of this expedition was 
felt throughout the provinces* A hold at¬ 
tempt was made to x*6ach China and Japan 
by a north-east passage, which, though it 
proved a failure, so far as the original design, 
resulted in the discovery of Staten Island, 
and in reaching as far as the Sea of Tar¬ 
tary, the mouth of the river Oby, and some 
small islands. Through the influence of the 
court of France at the Grand Porte, tliey 
were enabled to form a treaty witli the sultan, 
by which they obtained full liberty to trade 
with Syria, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey, for 
all their vessels sailing under the French flag 
—a liberty which they did not neglect to turn 
to the best account. Eighty ships of con¬ 
siderable size were disj>atched, in 1598,^ to 

terpriBEB of so iiiucli importance ia other quarters of the 
globOj and so much engaged iu the contemplation of Ua 
splendid empire in the New World, that the acquisitions 
of the Portuguese, now its subjects, la the East Indies 
were treated with comparative neglect. The Dutch, 
accordingly, who entered upon the trade to India witii 
considerable resources and the utmost ardour, were 
enabled to supplant the Portuguese.—3IiH.*s History of 
vol. i. p. 24. 

^ Bock, b. xsm. hi. £1—23. 

Faria thus describes tbe equipmeut and progress of 
this squadronli consisted of eight ships, in which 
were eight hundred men and provisions for three years. 
Their admiral >vaS' Jacob Cornelius Neqne, of AmateTdam. 
They set sail from that port on the 13th of May, 1598 | 
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tlio Eftst anti West Indies, to Brazil, and to 
the coast of Guinea, A’\hence they hrougiit 
hack large quantities of ivory and gold-dust. 
Tire trade with the north of Europe was not, 
during these enterprises, neglected. Six 
hundred and forty vessels arrived from the 
Baltic, early in the follov^ing year, in the port 
of Amsterdam, freighted with one hundred 
thousand tons of merchandize, consisting of 
timher, corn, hemp, tar. In 1599 a blow, 
which threatened the annihilation of their 
maritime prosperity, was struck by the youth¬ 
ful successor of Philip of Spain—a blow more 
severe than was ever inOicted by his father. 
He arrested all the Dutch ships in his ports, 
and imprisoned the creivs. Sncli of them as 
he suspected of having been engaged in the 
destruction of the Armada, lie vindictively 
and unjustifiably put to the torture, and 
forced the reniaiuder to work as galley slaves. 
He punished them as traitors, wdio had assisted 
the enemy in fighting against their lawful 
sovereign. The mliabitants of the Spanish 
l^etherlands were forbidden to trade with 
Holland and Zealand. These, like most 
measures suggested by overwrought passion, 
recoiled on the author; and, as in the former 
destruction of the fleet, ultimately contributed 
to the aggrandizement of the Dutch. They, 
in a very short space of time, fitted out 
seventy-three vessels of w^ar, manned them 
with an effective force of eiglit thousand 
men, under the command of Van der Buys, 
and an edict was promulgated, pr old biting 
the ships, not only of the Dutch but those of 
foreign powers, from conveying provisions or 
any other commodity to Spain; and all goods 
belonging to that realm, wherever found, were 
declared lawful prizes. 

Tail der Duys having unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted to draw from the harbour of Co¬ 
runna the Spanish fleet, ’which was there 
safely moored and protected by artillery, 
directed bts course towards the Canary 
Islands, and plundered and occupied the , 
largest of them. Gomara shared the same 
fate. With thirty-six of the fleet lie sailed 
along the coast of Africa, until he arrived at 
the laJaud of St. Thomas, wliicli he found 
occupied by a large body of Portuguese. 
Pavaosa, the capital, made no resistance. 
The inhabitants e ought refuge in the moun- 
taius, and left a rich booty to the victors. 
Ijarge stores of sugar, ivory, and other wares, 
fell into their hands. These they conveyed 

arnved at Madeira, on the loth; on the 17th at the Cana¬ 
ries, where they took in mne; on the 23i d at the islands of 
Cabo Verde; on the they were in the latitude of six 

degrees, and passed the line on the Sth of June—a wonder¬ 
ful svTiftness, and to me iucredibk/^—yob iii. part ii. 
chap. iii. sect, i. 


to their eliips, and while so occupied they 
spent the time till they were overtaken by 
the summer heats. The deadly pressure of 
the atmosphere, impregnated with pesLileiice, 
avenged the conquered. The Dutch in 
numbers fell victims to their cupidity and 
improvidence, and amongst the lallen were 
the gallant admiral and liis brave nephew. 
Although the fleet hastened its departure, it 
did not escape the danger. Above one thou¬ 
sand perished on tlie homeward voyage, and 
in the space of fifteen days not more than six 
or seven eiirvived, in some of the crews, able 
to work the ships. One w’as entirely deserted; 
one, unable to defend itself, was captured by 
the enemy; a few w'ere cast upon the English 
coast; and when they arrived, at the end of 
the winter, in their native ports, two captains 
alone survived of the officers of that rank. 
However, the fear which it inspired imposed 
on tlie Spanish monarch the precaution of 
providing convoys in future for his ficets from 
the Indus. 

The success of the adventure of the few 
merchants of Amsterdam, in 1595, had raised 
the hopes of the nation; and the voyage of 
Tail der Duys, disastrous as it was to himself 
and the crews, in a commercial point was 
eniiiicntly fortunate, and the atmospheric in¬ 
fluences, to w'hich all their misfortunes were 
trace able, could he avoided. Indeed each year 
added to the importance of the oriental trade, 
and the public appetite was proportionally 
increased. By the cautious proceedings of 
the captains of the Dutch vessels the jealousies 
which had been created against them by their 
European predecessors were in a great degree 
obviated, and alliances had been actually 
formed vith the natives of Banda, and the 
King of Tern ate, and of Kandy, in the Island 
of Ceylon. The sovereign of Aebeen, wlio 
had exhibited the bitterest animosity, was 
ind need to sen d ambassadors to the United Pro¬ 
vinces, to convince himself that the merchauta 
from that country trading to the Indian coast 
and islands were not pirates, as the Portu¬ 
guese and Spaniards liad represented them. 
The consequence was that a league of amity 
and commerce was formed, and the Indian 
prince convinced that Ids new ally was a 
nation renowned for its wealth, and desirous 
of the blessings of legitimate commerce. On 
tlie return, of this embassy tlie most favour¬ 
able reports of the Dutch were circulated, and 
their future intercourse greatly facilitated. 

In the various towns of the United Provinces 
associations of merchants were fonneth 
several ships dispatched to the East. Tiicsc 
desultory efforts, directed by no common object, 
ami seeking private advantage solely, as 
might be expected, often ended in loss and 
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disappointment. When one vessel arrived^ it 
too frequently found that it had been antici¬ 
pated, and that all the disposable commodities 
had been already secured. The competition 
had also the effect of Taising prices to an 
exorbitant heiglit, f^^nd on the other hand the 
quantity of wares which were brought back 
at one time had often the effect of glutting 
the market. On a large scale were produced 
such ruinous fliietuations as were so recently 
witnessed, to the ruin of many English specu¬ 
lators, in our colonial markets, where the 
scarcity and high prices of to- clay were suc¬ 
ceeded by the over-abmulanco and nominal 
prices of the morrow* 

This imsatisfaetory state of things, which^ 
if left to itself, would have of necessity super- 
ioduced its own remedies, determined the pro¬ 
vinces to take the oriental trade under their 
superviaion, and they accordingly resolved all 
the independent companies into one General 
East India Company, which for a period of 
twenty-one years should have the exclusive 
privilege of navigating east of the Cape of 
Good ilope, and west of the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan* The company was empowered to 
make alliances with the sovereigns of India 
ill the name of the provinces, to build forts, 
and appoint gOYernors, taking the oath to the 
states*^ 

This arrangement was hailed with general 
confidence. The large sum of six million six 
hundred guilders was raised, and a fleet of 
fourteen armed vessels equipped, and Wy- 
brand Vein Warwyk appointed admiral 
in command. The prosecution of com¬ 
merce was not the sole advantage anticipated 
from this armament; it was calculated, and 
correctly, as the issue proved, that the con¬ 
centrated force of the company would he 
suffleiently powerful to oppose the attacks of 
the Spaniards, ivho had from the commence- 
inent vigorously endeavoured to put a stop to 
their traffic. Several encounters took place 
betw^een the merchants of the rival powers, 
which usually ended in favour of the Dutch. 
Wybrand remained five years on this service, 
and in the year 1606 discovered the island 
on ivhicli he bestowed the name of Mauritius, 

\^^vbrand liad scarcely ventured on the 
deep, w'hen another fleet of thirteen ships 
was placed in commission, and sailed in 1603, 
under the command of Stephen Van der 
Hagen, for the coast of Malabar, the principal 
seat of the Portuguese in India. Their 
arrival was hailed fay the inveterate opponent 
of the Portuguese, the Zamorin of Calicut, 
who readily entered into a treaty of commerce 
and alliance with them against their old 
enemies* The terms were exceedingly 
* Grooi deel. i. bl* 529. 


favourable to the Dutch* In a very ehorfe 
space of time they became powerful, and 
the Portuguese historian thus accounts for 
their success :—- They were well backed fay 
the natives, wdio, tired out wdtli our insatiafalo 
avarice, joined with those rebels to expel ^ 
Early in the year of his arrival Van dor 
Hagen sailed to the attack of Amboyna* The 
governor, Gaspar de Melo, commanded there* 
He was compelled to surrender; and to save 
his honour, as she raslily thought, which was 
impeached, his wife poisoned him—a strange 
government,” remarks the author last quoted, 
where notorious malefactors w^ere not pun¬ 
ished, and an innocent person was so perse¬ 
cuted, that she who loved him took away his 
life, lest they should take away his honour, 
who had none of their own.” After the cap¬ 
ture of the citadel of Amboy na, the Dutch 
fleet, haipung divided, a part of it sailed to 
Banda, and the remainder, nine in number, 
proceeded tow'ards Tidore. The Portuguese 
residing there were greatly alarmed at their 
approach, They were apprehensive of the 
fidelity of the king, but finding that he was 
prepared to assist them, they prepared for 
their defence. 

The rivalry of these peoples was influenced 
by the most virulent hatred* They looked 
upon each other as tyrants and rebels; and 
in their niutual eagerness to come to blows 
tliey very often overlooked the difficulties 
they had to encounter* The two first 
vessels which reached the coast of Malabar 
met six Portuguese vessels coming out of 
the port of Malacca, and bound for India* 
Indifferent to the inequality of forces, they 
did not hesitate to engage, and maintained 
the fight all the afternoon, and part of the 
night. In the morning they renewed it, and 
thus lield it on for eight days continually. 
The Hollanders were at length forced to 
seek refuge in the port of Qaeda, and were, 
eventually, cast away on the coast of Pegu. 
Shortly after this encounter three Dutch 
vessels, on their way from Europe, captured 
a richly-laden Portuguese galleon at the 
Island of St. Helena* The captain and most 
of the men Tvere taken, and treated, the 
Spaniards allege, with great cruelty, and 
abandoned on the island of Ferdinand do 
Noronna. On his w'ay to Tidore, Van der 
Hagen fell in with two richly-laden carraca : 
these he boarded, and mastered with very 
little loss; and having cleared away the artillery 
and valuables, he burned them to the water's 
edge* The Portuguese ^vere safely landed, 
but all the Spaniards found on board w’ere put 
to death, whicii was the general practice* 

Although the Kings of Tidore and Teniate 

* Fain a . 
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were at varlaneCj both so detested tbe Portii- 
giiese, that they entered into an alliance with 
the Dutch to expel them as a common enemy. 
Siege was then laid to the citadel of Tidore, 
in tlieir possession. It was carried hy efcovm^ 
and the Portuguese driven from the island. 
Tliey M-ere forced to quit the ^Moluccas, with 
the exception of one small fort, which they 
retained. Through the interfeienee of the 
Dutch, all differences were settled between 
their allies, aucl resident factors settled at 
Tidore, under the protection of the native 
sovereign. Andrew Fartado was sent to 
recover these islands, and consumed five years 
to no purpose in the attempt. 

In 1G05 a fleet of thirteen ships sailed 
for India, under the command of Admiral 
Maatclief, and having arrived at Malay, en¬ 
tered into an alliance with four kings then 
reigning in Johor, the descenclauts of princes 
who had been driven from their territories 
by the Portuguese ; with their aid he under¬ 
took the siege of that city. His native allies 
rendered him little or no assistance. The in¬ 
sufficiency of his troops induced the Dutch 
admiral to turn the siege into a bloolcade. 
In t!ie fourth month the viceroy of India, 
Don Alphonso de Castro, came to its aid. 
IIis fleet consisted of fourteen galleons and 
twenty smaller vessels, carrying three thou¬ 
sand seven hundred men. At his approach 
the Dutch retired on board their vessels, and 
prei:>a.red to give the enemy hat tie. Their 
fleet consisted of eleven, ’which, Faria states, 
exceeded the Portuguese ships in strength, 
swiftness, number, Aveight of metal, and 
ski Ifni ness of gunners.^ Three ships perished 
on each side, witli a loss, says the Dutch 
historian Grotius,f of eight men killed, 'while 
a considerable number suffered on the other 
aide. Faria says the loss was nearly equal, 
hut admits the damage was greater on his 
side4 II^' mentions several deeds of daring; 
the principal one of Avhich is that of Do No- , 
roiiiia, wliD boarded the Dutch admiral’s flag 
ship, and both vessels being in danger of being 
burnt, they jiarted with the mutual under¬ 
standing never again to encounter. In 
August a second naval engagement took 
place, in which the Portuguese had the ad¬ 
vantage. After eight days' fighting, the 
Dutch at length fled, and the Portuguese 
entered Malacca, Avhich had been destroyed 
during the siege. Contrary to the advice of 
several, the viceroy here divided his fleet; 
seven galleons were sent to meet the outward 
bound fleet, Avhich Avas expected at the Island 
of Nicobar ; five more Avere sent to protect 

* Thj id vol, iii. pt. h. c. vi. see. IG. 

t Lib. ivii. p, 79^. 

^ PitriEi, Yoh lii. pt. ii. c. vi, Ecc. 15. 
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the ships of JaA^a, Avhicli had brought pro¬ 
visions to IMalacca^ through the jStrait of 
Singapore. These having met the Dutch 
fleet, retired hefore them!nto the port. Thev 
Avere attacked by a superior force of tlm 
enemy, and the AAdiolc sexnadron Avas destroyed. 
The Dutch lost five Imndred men killed.* 
De Castro soon after died, it \A'as reported 
through grief for this defeat. 

The advantage thus gained was over¬ 
balanced by the losa of Tidore, from whicli the 
Dufcli AA^ere expelled, and all hopes of ever 
making a sottleinent in these islands de¬ 
stroyed. Yictorioiis in this quarter, they 
hastened to tlic inA'asion of Tern ale, and 
drove from his capital the soA’orcigii of that 
kingdom, aa^Iio had faithfully adhered to the 
Dutch. j^Iaatelief lost no time in succonring 
his ally; he sailed to the Island of Malacca, 
fortified that toAAui as a strongliohi, and having 
seeuml the lung assured him of his protec¬ 
tion. Thence tlie Dutch admiral sailed to 
Bantam, AA'Iience, having refitted Ids fleet, ho 
returned to Europe, bringing AAdth him am¬ 
bassadors and presents from the King of 
Siam to Prince Maurice, and three vessels 
Lichly laden with easleni spices, 

The encouraging rexiorta of these successes 
in the East brought by each arrival, effected 
a complete revolution in the feelings and 
hopes of tljo Dutch. They aa-cvc no longer 
content with the cultivation of tlieir commerce 
and the preservation of their rights; nor 
AAuth the limited territories wdiich, AAdth labo¬ 
rious and persevering toil, they had rescued 
from the ocean. In the struggle Avhich they 
had so nobly an stained against the colossal 
power of Philip IL, they became cognisant of 
their strength, and in the continued conflict they 
acquired a greater dev'elopment and greater 
confidence, and their schemes of aggrandixe- 
nient became the jiractical questions of the 
day. Nothing Jess than an extensive and 
predominant empire by land as well as by 
sea. conitl noAv satisfy their iicAAdy-aAvakcned 
ii mbit ion. Wealth, gloiy, and conquest, 
lately so irreconciieable to their sober calcula¬ 
tions, were now thought of as the only pursuits 
worthy of their exertions. 

The conduct of the King of Sfiain contri¬ 
buted still further to stiniAdate these dangerous 
elements. He promulgated an edict, “ for¬ 
bidding any foreigner to engage in the trade 
to the East and West Indies, on pain of 
death.” The effect produced by this would- 
be prohibition wms quite tlm reverse of that 
intended, A West India Company \xm pro- 
jected~Eugland having, shortly before this, 
inrnished a precedent, The objects it pro- 
X)osed to itself were far moro extravagant 
* Forifl, ibid. 
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ih(L\i tlioBQ embraced by its predecessor, the 
Dutch East India Company* In addition to 
the cultivation of a profitable trade, it was 
seriously proposed to realize a civil and mili¬ 
tary organization of the natives of the West 
Iiulies and America, wliich, supported by the 
lieet, would be able to overcome ami expel 
the Spaniards from their acquisitions in the 
New Worlds and if this could not be accom¬ 
pli slied, to wage war on tlie detested power 
ill those distant regions, the most vulnerable 
part of its extensive dominions. The war¬ 
like and enterprising spirit of the phleg¬ 
matic boor was now far in advance of that of 
the leaders ; and Barneveldt, foreseeiug the 
consequences to a province deeply indebted,-— 
with the ordinary resonrees exhausted, with 
a new generation, the inheritors of a war 
wbieli ow’ed its origin to an age now termi¬ 
nated,—sought earnestly and eagerly for 
'peace. To liia proposals were opposed the 
merchants, East India adventurers, the new 
projectors, and a party of equal induence 
with any of them—the reformed clergy, whose 
worldly interests and convictions were equally 
involved in the settlement. These had en¬ 
forced as an axiom, “that a just and equitable 
peace with Spain was wholly impossible, and 
that the sole object of all her negotiations was 
merely to reduce the provinces again tinder 
her yoke, and to extirpate the true religion*" ^ 
The fact is now transparent, that the best 
interests of the United Provinces demanded 
a cessation of this bequeathed war ; and that 
the parties opposed to Barneveldt forgot the 
country in the consideration of their selfish 
ends* The Bpaniards, wearied by a forty 
years' prosecution of the war, were equally 
sincere in their cleau'e for peace. The arch¬ 
duke, a churchman advanced in years, was 
entirely oi^posed to a war which inflicted so 
much misery on his subjects; and Spain her¬ 
self was ft nancially reduced to the lowest ebb. 
Her exhatistion is thus graphically described 
in a letter from Sir Charles Corn wall is, the 
English ambassador in Spain :—“ The public 
treasury was drained; the revenues and 
customs mortgaged for former loans; credit 
annihilated ; every device lor raising funds, 
by debasing the coin or other means, come to 
an end; the nobility poor and overwhelmed 
with debts ; the merchants plundered, im¬ 
poverished, and discontented ; and the people, 
reduced to the extremity of necessity, and 
even of starvation, were ready at any moment 
to break out in revolt,”! It was from the 
archduke, indeed, the first proposal for an 
accommodation came, and John Heyen, a 
Franciscan monk—who, even from the Dutcl), 

* Davies^ voL iii* p* 407* 

f Wen wood’s 3IeiiiorMj vol ii* p. Go. 


acquired the character of uniting to court eons 
manners and insimiating address a con¬ 
siderable portion of straight for ward sim¬ 
plicity, boldness of speech, eloquence, skill, 
and long experience in affairs *—was sent as 
his representative. They were treated in the 
quality of free provinces and states, over 
whicli the archduke had no pretensions. 
Although this point was graciously conceded, 
no such facility was exhibited when the right 
of continuing their commerce v'ith the East 
came to be considered. The Dutch in¬ 
sisted on its continnauce, on the ground i that 
a thing lawful in its nature, and not declared 
unlawful hy any express act, was of itself free 
to every ono, without permission asked or 
granted ; and they said that the King of 
Spain could not, even before the war and 
while they were his subjects, have sought to 
restrict, with any colour of juatieCj the exer¬ 
cise of that right* Richardot, on the part of 
Spain, retorted that the king would neither 
surrender liis sovereignt}'^ over the ]’)rovinces, 
nor permit any traffic with Spain, if this point 
were insisted upon. Some of the deputies 
inclined to the Spaimli view of the matter, 
and thought the Indian trade would he bene- 
hcially exchanged for the more accessible 
trade of Spain ; by the great majority it was 
looked upon as indispensable to the prosperity 
of the provincGa* They pointed, and ivitli 
eonsidcralde effect, to the hundred and ninety 
ships and above eight thousand men, and the 
annual return "of forty-three million a guil¬ 
ders, Prince IVlaurice and Barne veldt were 
equally energetic in the preservation of the 
Indian commerce. The former, because he 
calculated that on this point there would be 
no agreement, and that the rupture of nego¬ 
tiations would promote his private and gelfish 
ends* It was wliilc these disciisaionB were 
pending that Maatelief returned, as has been 
related, with shipments of spices; and the 
reports which circnlated of his success ren¬ 
dered the Dutch less disposed to listen to 
any proposals, having for their aim the loss 
of such anticipated treasures as were reckoned 
on from the East* The next stipnlatiou, the 
public exercise of the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion, was as obnoxious to a large body as 
the surrender of the right of navigation to 
tl le Indi cs, T h e E ngl is h wc re not i ii d i ffe r eu t 
actors in these proceedings; and to their 
intrigues was in no small degree due the 
fact that these negotiations ^vere broken off in 
high displeasure, and the Spanish ambassadors 
took their leave of the states w’itli expressions 
of mingled regret and reproach* Shortly 
after, through the mediation of Prance, a 
truce for twelve years was concluded under 
* Baviea' Ui^for^ GfUoliand^ vol* iii. p. 411, 
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the guarantee of tFat power and Englanch* i 
hy wliicli tbe United Provinces were treated 
as independent and eovereign states, and 
inntual free trade establislied between ttie 
parties on very liberal terms, so far as the 
European dominions of Spain were concerned: 
the provinces were rigidly excluded from 
trading to any port belonging to that pow'er in 
any other quarter of the globe without special 
licence ^ but hy a secret article the King of 
Spain was hound not to offer any obstruction 
to the freedom of trade to India; and the 
guarantees f declared that they should con¬ 
sider any such obstruction an infraction of the 
treaty^ These and the other very favourable 
terms conceded hy their former impenoue 
rulers raised the Dutch to such a status 
amongst nations that henceforth ive shall find 
their friendship and alliance emnlously sought 
by the greatest powders in Europe* This truce, 
which extended to Asia, Africa, and America, 
W'as settled in 1609* For some }■ ears subse¬ 
quent to this treaty the Dutch and Portu¬ 
guese seldom came into collision* Faria in¬ 
cidentally mentions that, in 1613, Michael de 
Sousa Piumintel was in the Chinese waters, 
having four galleons under his command, and 
that John Cayado de (xamha, with three 
others, was sent to join him, to protect the 
Portuguese trade against the Hollanders, who 
were very strong in those seas ; f that Francis 
Lopez Galleyros brought into Malacca a 
Dutch pink that had captured a rich Portu¬ 
guese ship ; that great dissatisfaction pre¬ 
vailed in India tow^ards the close of the year, 
in consequence of the non-arrival of the ships 
from Portugal wdiich were expected, in order 
to oppose the English and Hollanders; and 
that Hierouie d’Almeida, on his return home¬ 
wards, ‘^encountered four Holland 

ships, with W'hicli he ventured a conflict with 
much equal courage and loss* The Dutch 
admiral was sunk, and the Portuguese were 
set on fire." In the following year, through 
the intrigues of their rivals, the Dutch vrere 
expelled from their factory at Yizapore. At 
this time the fleet, the arrival of which had 
been delayed, reached Goa, One out of the 
five ships was lost, and of the three thousand 
soldiers, who were shipped aboard these vessels, 
not half the number survived the voyage. 
This was a great disappointment to the Por- 

* la this guarantee the Euglish mnisters vrQjd 
heyond their instractiona; aud it was only the wish not 
to disavow their proceedings, and not to prevent the 
negotiatioa being concluded, that prevailed on James to 
confirm their act, 

t Neff, de tom* m. pp. 3SO, 475, 477; 

tom. iv. p. S. 

X Faria, Fortuffuese in. vol. iii* p, IL chap* li. 
sect. 3C, 

5 Ibid, sect, sv 


tuguese, whose increasing difficulties de¬ 
manded all the aid that could be sent from 
home. Their homeward-hound vessels were 
equally unfortunate : one was cast away at 
the IMaldive Islands; another at the Island of 
Faya], with the loss of two liuudred men; and 
the third alone arrived at Lisbon. 

These disasters did not dispirit the Portu¬ 
guese viceroy, Sidrome de Azevedo, With 
the small unaided force at Ins command, he 
sailed to the north to oppose both the Dutch 
and the English, w'ho were strong in these 
seas. He landed, and laid waste the lands of 
Cifundam and Diva. The towns of Baroch 
and Gogo were plundered and burnt, and six 
ships which were found in that ha}'* Patane 
shortly after consigned them to the flames* 
This squadron, which carried fourteen hundred 
Portuguese, and a large artillery force, made 
an attempt to capture four English vessels in 
the harbour of Surat* The attempt termi¬ 
nated in their own discomfiture. Three of 
their vessels were set on fire, and the English 
escaped with impunity. 

In the year 1617 an English fleet, cruising 
near the Cape of Good Hope, intercepted the 
Lisbon fleet, and exacted seventy thousand 
crowns for this attempt, and alleged injuries 
done to the vessels, and in addition twenty 
thousand ducats, which were divided hy the 
English admiral among his men. The Por¬ 
tuguese admiral, on his reaching Goa^ was 
secured hy the viceroy, and sent home a pri¬ 
soner. 

In consequence of some serious differences 
which arose about this time between tlie 
Dutch and English, which will be treated 
with due consideration in a future chapter, 
mutual distrusts were created, which gave 
occasion to the foundation of Batavia* This 
town was erected by the Dutch general, John 
Pieterson Coen, in 1619, It is a large and 
strongly fortified seaport on the north coast 
of the Island of Java, and the capital of the 
Dutch settlements in the East* It is situated 
on the banks of the Jacatra, in a Bwumpy 
plain, at the bottom of a very spaeions and 
convenient hay, and as a place of commerce 
enjoyed superior facilities. It laboured under 
one gi^eat disadvantage-—its insalubinoiis 
situation.^' The harbour is rendered per¬ 
fectly secure at all seasons by fifteen or six- 

* This evil has been remedied. The late Bai'Oii Capdkii, 
one of the moat eulightexied governors ever sctit oat by 
the Duteh, sensible of the superior advantages uhich 
Batavia possessed aa a place of trade, adopted effective 
measures for its imprevemeat. He widened several of 
the streets, filled up several of the eanak, cleansed others, 
demolished useless fortifications, cut down treca, and 
adopted other sanitary reforms, and, by the introd action 
of several judicious regulations, has rendered it as heallhy 
as any toivn in the island* 
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teen islantlg, iuterspereed in every direction 
at it& mouth, which preserve it, rindistiirbed 
by winds or waves. It is resorted to by the 
various nations of the East, and consists of a 
very mixed population, of which the Chinese 
form the most niimeroiia, enterprising, and 
successful section, amounting to about sixty 
thousand. 

The Javanese, as well as the English, re¬ 
ceived with jealousy the creation of this strong" 
hokl, and both united, and laid siege to the 
new fort, A treaty "was agreed to, by which 
tlie Dutch engaged to pay six thousand rix 
dollars to the King of Jacatra, and abstain 
from further fortihcation. This arrangement 
did effectively terminate the apprehensions 
entertained in the temporary absence of Coen. 
Van cler Broeh, who ivas left in command of 
the garrison, was invited by the king to a 
feast, and was treacherously sei;sed, along 
with liis attendants, and placed in irons. 
Of this proceeding the English have the 
credit, and wdth every appearance of being 
entitled to it, for they availed theniBClves of 
the occasion to coerce the Dutch into a treaty, 
and to surrender their fortress to the King of 
Jacatra. The success of the Idng w^as but 
short-lived. The day immediately following 
the ratification of the treaty the king of the 
adjoining state, Bantam, either at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Dutch, or tempted by the hope of 
possessing the fortress and wealth of Batavia, 
invaded Jacatra, and defeated and forced to 
dy its sovereign. The Dutch captives were 
treated with as much harshness by their new 
master as by the former. But the hour of 
their liberation was at hand, Coen returned 
at the head of eighteen ships; he sw^ept the i 
English, by his superior numbers, from the 
Straits of Sunda, attacked the towm, and 
carried it by assault in a few hours. His 
countrymen were restored, and the town 
evacuated by the enemy, Tiie fortress now 
for the first time was called Batavia, the 
classic name of the mother country, and soon 
became one of the richest and most magnifi¬ 
cent commercial cities in the wwld. Those 
who had the direction of the Indian commerce 
in Holland w'ere gi^eatly pleased -when in¬ 
formed of this establishment, as their policy 
now was to build forts, create magazines, 
organize a military force, and constitute a 
regular civil goveriiment* Without such 
arrangements, they knew it would be impos¬ 
sible to enter into successful competition with 
their European rivals. 

To strengthen more firmly the ties between 
them and the orientals, the Dutch induced 
the King of Siam to send an ambassador to 
the Prince of Orange, w^ho received him : 
with great pomp and ceremony. He brought | 
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over five Indian princes to be edttcated in 
Europe. 

In 1622 the East India Company sought a 
renewal of their charter, ■which they with very 
great difficulty obtained. They were ojiposed 
by the public, oo the substantial grounds that 
the monopoly which they enjoyed w^as detri¬ 
mental to the subjects of the republic generally; 
and the proprietors complained that the pro¬ 
fits were not justly appropriated; several 
alleged that by throwing open the trade, far 
more money 'would find its way to the ex¬ 
chequer, Very opportunely for the claim¬ 
ants of the charter, in the spring of this year, 
there returned home two ships richly laden, 
whicli conveyed the news that the w^ar was 
still raging in Java, and i'll so against the 
Spaniards in the Bloluccaa, and in the Ma¬ 
nillas ; that Banda was again recovered, and 
that the last outward-bound Dutch fleet had 
arrived at its Indian destination in four months 
and three days.* A new charter, dated De¬ 
cember 22, 1622, w^as conceded to them for 
the further term of twenty-one years. 

Ill the year previously, the twelve years’ 
truce with Spain had come to a close, and the 
archduke thought that the civil dissensions 
which distracted and weakened the states, 
had reduced them to such a condition that 
they would gladly compromise their differ¬ 
ence with Austria and Spain ; he eouse- 
quently suggested to the Dutch the advan¬ 
tages likely to result to them from a re¬ 
conciliation with their natural sovereign, and 
a pacification whicli would include the Kiug 
of Spain as well as tlieraselvea. This pro¬ 
posal was indiguantly rejected, and vigorous 
preparations made for the proseeution of the 
war, A great change had been effected in 
the political relations of the powers who had 
taken an active part in the former war. The 
haughty and cruel conduct of the states, in 
rejecting the humane remonstrances of the 
King of France, W’ho had imavailingly inter¬ 
ceded to save from an unmerited and igno- 
miuoua death that able etatesman Barneveldt, 
and his Illustrious compatriot Grotius, wdio 
would have shared his fate, had he not been 
rescued by his dauntless and virtuous wife, 
who was completely devoted to him. The 
Lutherans of Germany were averse to make 
any sacrifices in behalf of the Calvinistic pro¬ 
vinces- In addition to these grounds of alien a - 
tion, the reformed princes were terrified by 
the humiliation of the Count Palatine, and the 
ab|orption of liis territories in the empire, 
England, ■which had hitherto aided the Pro¬ 
testant revolters, from religious as 'well as 
political sympathies and a desire to humble 
the Catholic powders, ■u^as now in close alliance 
* Meterea, de lih. miu, 
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with Spain. The disputes between the 
Dutch and English East India Companies* 
irritated the pnhltc mind; and James com¬ 
plained that the Dutch had represented him 
to the Indian princes as the chief of a petty 
state, and as the pltindex^er, butcher, and 
tyrant of Lis subjects. The rejection, by the 
court of Madrid, of the suit of Prince Charles 
for the band of the Infanta put an end to 
these influences, and drove the English hing 
into a defensive treaty with the Dutch for 
tTTo years, by which the latter were permitted 
to raise six thousand men in the British Isles 
at the king's cost, the expenses to be jiaid at 
the conchieion of the war. 

Tins treaty had been scarcely concluded, 
when intelligence ^vas conveyed from the 
Indies, the earlier communication of which 
was calculated to interrupt friendly negotia¬ 
tions, and which exasperated the English 
against their allies. This w'as the celebrated 
affair at Amboyna; where, on the pretence of 
a conspiracy, Gabriel Towers on and other 
ElngHshmen w^ere seized, tortured, and put to 
death. 

This act created a great sensation at tbe 
time, and destroyed those strong feelings of 
attachment which bound together the two 
great Protestant maritime powers—a union 
wliieli was not severed by the vacillating 
policy of the wavering Stuart, 

Amboyna is the chief of the Molucca Is¬ 
lands. It is between fifty aud sixty miles in 
lengtli, and favoured wutb two splendid bays, 
and celebrated ,for its production of cloves. 
It was first discovered by the Portuguese, 
who took possession of it in l/>64. They 
were expelled by tbe Dutch in IGOSf; and in 
1615 the English made an ineffectual attempt 
to share the possession of it f They, how¬ 
ever, contrived to preserve a factory there 
till 1622, when the occurrence just men* 
tioiied happened. 

The facts of the case,stript of the inferences 
w^hicii give it a forensic complexion, are simply 
these. The Dutch authorities had their atten¬ 
tion called to one of the Javanese soldiers— 
abody of wdiom wherein their service—who had 
been observed making some minute inq^uiries 
respecting the citadel. He wuns arrested, and, 
on being subjected to an examination, re¬ 
vealed that his countrymen had held a cor¬ 
respondence with To^vei'son, the chief of the 
English factory, aud some of his countrymen, 

* The differences between the Butch and Euglish were 
settled by the pajmeut qf eight hundred thousand Uvres 
by the former.— Haurls’s vol. i. p. 930. 

k The Dutch, having thus acquired excluaive possession, 
retained it till the year 179B, when it was wrested from 
them hy the British, under Admiral Eanier, and restored 
at the peace of Aiuiens. It was re-occupied by them in 
ISIO, and restored by %e peace of Paris, hi 1814. 


to gain possession of the citadel, and to put 
to death the governor. The Javanese were 
disarmed, and they fully conffruied the state¬ 
ment of the prisoner, as also did a surgeon, 
Price, who had been arrested for arson. 
Tow^erson and twelve other Englishmen wei'e 
then arrested and put to the torture, and in 
their anguish admitted their guilt. They 
were after this put to death. Tlie Dutch, 
apprehensive of the consequences, endea* 
voured to conceal the particulars, and merely 
announced, when the intelligence reached 
Europe, that there had been some commotions 
in Amboyna, which, by the vigilance and 
prudence of the governor, had been totally 
extinguished.* ^Vhel^ the full particulars 
reached England, the proceedings were stig¬ 
matized in the severest terms, and the exer¬ 
cise of any jurisdiction over the subjects of 
; Great Britain was strenuously condemned, 
and this summary punishment w^as pronounced 
violation of the rules of equity aud of the law 
of nations. The charge of conspiracy was 
denied, and asserted to bo a pure invention of 
the Dutch, framed with the object of de¬ 
priving the English of the share of the trade 
which they possessed. The admissions of 
guilt were treated as declarations wrung from 
the victims' agonies to procure a cessation 
of their intolerable punishment; and this 
view of the case w^as corroborated by tlie tes¬ 
timony of Towers on, who, in an ackuow’ledg- 
ment which he gave privately, through his 
keeper, to a creditor of the company, added : 

Firmed by tlie form of Gabriel Tovrerson , 
now appointed to die, guiltless of anything 
that can be laid to my charge; God forgive 
them their guilt, and receive me to Ms 
mercy.” f And also by others of his fellow 
suffers, who in their last moments protested 
their innocence. Three of the prisoners re¬ 
ceived pardon, and all the details w hich w ere 
published depend on their questionable testi¬ 
mony. A late historian p records as his con- 
vietioji, that tlie w hole story of the plot was 
a fahrication, is highly improbable; aud there 
seems no douht that the Javanese soldiers did, 
in fact, entertain a design of the nature im¬ 
puted to them, either in concurrence ■with, or 
relying on, the co-operation of the English; 
hut if the latter cannot be exonerated from 
tbe accusation of treachery, tbe conduct of 
the Dutch rvas no less disgraced by an excess 
of vindictiveness and cruelty.” However 
justly indignant tbe English public felt at 
the fate of their unfortunate countrymen, tbe 
Prince of Orange, tbe Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, and the states-general, were enabled to 

* Vni^erml Modern Midorgi vol, I. p. S09. 

t Harrises Voyages^ voi. i. p. 880. 

:f Davies^ Hidofy of Rollmd^ voL ii. p. Sv4. 
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silence the patriotBj and to have this outrage 
condoned, 

A well “equipped fleet was fitted out by the 
joint naval authorities of Amsterdam^ Fries- 
land, Zealand^ and Holland, consisting of 
eleven large vessels, having on board up¬ 
wards of one thousand mariners and sis 
hundred regular troops, and three hundred 
pieces of cannon* In honour of Prince Mau¬ 
rice it wag called the JVassait fleet. It \vas 
proposed that it should touch on Chili or Peru, 
for the purpose of making a settlement there, 
or to strike such a blow as would materially 
affect the Spanish interests in that quarter; 
it was then to prosecute its voyage to the 
East Indies. On tlie 10th of May it made 
the port of Lima; the Dutch attacked the 
tow’n, did it much damage, and took several 
prisoners; they inflicted similar mischief in 
other places, and to climax their veugoauce 
they hung up their guiltless captives at the 
yardarm* At tlie close of this year the fleet, 
reached its destination, and though the great 
and splendid results augured for it were not j 
realized, the aid which it brought enabled tbe 
Dutch company to overpower the Portuguese, 
to intercept the communication between their 
various settlements, and to detach from them 
several of the native princes,^ 

A powerful stimulus was given to their 
Indian commerce, and the directors of the 
company, aw^are that the prosperous condition 
of their affairs in the East was mainly attri¬ 
butable to the abilities aud discretion of their 
admirals and commanders-hi-chief, sent out 
in rapid succession three squadrons, respec¬ 
tively commanded by John Peterson Coen, 
w^ho sailed in April, 1627; John William 
Verschoer, and Andrew Block Martsen, vlio 
sailed in October of that year* 

The attacks frequently made on tlielr 
homeward-bound vessels, by tbe privateers of ' 
Dunkirk and the English, compelled the 
Dutch to tit out a strong squadron annually 
to convoy their merchantmen, Tlie first 
equipped was commanderl by John Dierskisz 
Lam, and as soon as his flag w^as seen on the 
seas, the privateers retired* In October a 
squadron of eleven ships sailed for India, under 
the command of James Specks, and with it 
went yalbeck,an accomplished mathematician, i 
About this time some Dutch adventurers 
sailed from Batavia, with the intention of 
passing through the Straits of Baly, but, by 
oneountering some adverse winds, they ’were 
driven out of their course, and ran ashore 
* It is Tvortliy of remark that at thh early period all 
accideats regarding discoveries were carefEilly recorded, ► 
Jq after times such was not the case* Probably the num¬ 
ber of European peoples who were contending for the 
trade with Asia deterred tbe discoverers from eommuni- 
cating the results of their experiences to fheh rivals* 


upon the south side of Australia, in the lati¬ 
tude of twenty-one degrees* In order to get 
afloat, they were obliged to throw a great 
portion of their valuable cargo overboard. 
In tbeir passage they fell in with Block's 
fleet, which, like thcniselves, had encoiintevecl 
very boisterous Aveather* It was at this 
period that tbe Dutch so enriched, by tbeir 
discoveries, the geography of tbe Pacific 
islands* Carpentaria—^ cal led after General 
Carpenter—was discovered in 1628; it %va3 
subsequently called New Holland, and since 
it became a piossesaion of the Britisli crowm, 
it is universally known as Australia, The 
western parts of that island were discovered in 
the following year, and after its discoverer, 
named De Witt's Land* 

The stability of tbe Dutch empire was 
subjected now to a very rude shock, and had 
it not been for tbe great exertions made by 
the company, and the succession of sqxiadrona 
xvliich with such rapidity followed each other, 
she w^ould have been compelled to evacuate 
the seat of power* The rise of Batavia, and 
the imperious dietation of the Dutch, as soon 
as they found themselves sufficiently strong to 
throw off the mask of suppliants, and exercise 
the authority of masters, had first excited the 
suspicions and jealousy of the Javanese, and at 
length induced them to take measures for the 
destruction or ejection of tlie strangers. In 
1629 the King of Java raised an army of two 
hundred thousand men, with wliich he in¬ 
vested Batavia. The siege, or rather block¬ 
ade, was vigorously maintained for some 
Tnouths, hut the town had been so strongly for¬ 
tified and spiritedly defended, that the enemy, 
having lost sixteen thousand men, were 
obliged to desist* The Prince of Madnra, a 
small island adjacent to Java, represented to 
the King of Java that the failure xvas attribu¬ 
table to the incapacity of the commander, 
and that a skilful officer with one-third the 
force, would he able to capture tlie town. 
Influenced by these representations, an army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand w\xs placed 
under the command of this prince, and the 
king 111 person accompanied him to the siego. 
From the 22nd of August to the 2nd of Oc¬ 
tober repeated assaults w^cre made to no pur¬ 
pose. Every effort ended in the severe loss 
of the besiegers, and the army was reduced to 
almost the skeleton of what it had been. In 
a fit of fury, excited by disappointments and 
severe losses, an attack was made by the 
Javanese on the nnsuccesBful prince and his 
contingent, in wliieh both he and eight hnii- 
dred of his men w^erc slain. The success of 
tlie glorious defence xvaa due to John Peter¬ 
son Ooen, the governor-general, who ended 
Ills life toxvards the close of the siege. 
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Witli tHs diawT^ack, iievertlielesSj the 
year was a propitious one to the company* 
Sist vessels reached home, iinckr the command 
oF three several coniiTLodores, richly laden; 
and Peter van der Brock, the first intro¬ 
ducer of trade upon the Eed Sea and the ad¬ 
jacent countries, returned lionie the next year 
from the East Indies, where he had heen for 
several years, with seven vessels, the cargoes 
of which were valued at eight millions; and 
in 16S1, Antony Van Hieinan returned with 
Beven others, which brought the company an 
incredible amount of treasure** 

On the death of Ooen, James Bpecl^s w as 
appointed provisional governor—a good selec¬ 
tion* He caused the canals to be cleansed, 
and expeditiously restored every thing to its 
proper condition, essentially promoted the 
interests of the company, and added consi¬ 
derably to his I'eputation. 

The enormous wealth which tlius flowed in 
upon them served hut to incite the ambi¬ 
tion and cupidity of the Hutch eliarehoklers* 
They resolved to enlarge their means of ag¬ 
gression, and to aim at the expulsion of their 
European rivals and a monopoly of the In¬ 
dian trade. It w^as with these objects that, 
in 1G41, they resolved to sei^e on Malacca, 
the strongest liold \vhich the Portuguese 
held at that time in India, and which was so 
advantageously situated as to secure to an 
energetic people, in j>ossession, the commerce 
of the kingdoms of Johor, Siam, and Pegu, 
and the control of their trade with China and 
Japan* By the mastery of the Straits of 
Malacca, they calculated that they vvoiikl be 
in a position to dictate the law to all the 
nations that traffic in that part of the world* 

It %vaa in this year the Hutch also sue-, 
ceeded in excluding the Portuguese from the I 
entire possession of the commerce of Japan* 
This they eflected by sedulously ingratiating 
therasolvee into the favour of the sovereign of 
that country* They persuaded bis ministers 
that they were a humble, peaceable, and w^ell- 
disiiosed people, wliose only objects were to 
open a market for tlieir commodities, and wlio 
felt it to be their interest as well as duty to | 
promote the prosperity of any country where 
th ey were ki n d ly receive d. By these ami able 
pretensions they succeeded in imposing on 
the Japanese authorities, and Avere placed in 
possession of the fort of Firando, and treated 
with every mark of confidence* By the adop¬ 
tion of similar means, they insinuated them¬ 
selves into the favour of other Indian princes, 
and thus obtained permission to establish 
factories, and to build forts for their protec¬ 
tion* Having so far succeeded, they no 

* Harris’s Yoi^ages^ toI, i* p. 9S3 j Vnwersal Mod^n 
Ehlor^t vol* r* p. 317* 


longer Biipplicated; they dictated Iaavs, and 
those kings whom they had approached with 
Eucli apparent humility, and sycophantly 
courted, found to their cost that their old 
friends were become their new'^ masters** 

The Eucceeses Avhich had recently attended 
them, the great wealth they had acquired, 
the revenues AAducli their ti‘ade yielded, and 
the terror whicli their many and well-a]}- 
pointed arm amenta inspired, removed the 
difficulties Avhich otherwise would baA'^e stood 
in tlie Avay of the renewal of the charter 
Tvhich noAv, for the third time, they obtained 
for the period of twunty'One years, com¬ 
mencing from the let of January, 1C44. 
j Such, indeed, aa ss the importance acquired 
by the company that, on the con elusion of the 
general peace, their interests AA-ere as much 
consulted as those of the government, and 
the court of Spain was compelled to relinquish 
any right previously claimed of questioumg 
their conquests in India. As a mark of tlieir 
gratitude the company entered into a project 
of erecting, at their own expense, a monu¬ 
ment to the commercial fame of the city of 
Amsterdam* This was the fttadthouse, a 
structure commenced in 1648 and finished in 
1655, and for a long time after considered the 
finest in the w’orld. There Avas no period at 
whicli they w^ere better able to undertake such 
a work; their commerce was at its height, 
there Avas not a potentate from the Cape 
of Grood Hope to the most distant part of the 
empire of China which had not learnt to re¬ 
spect their power, and Avliich had not ex¬ 
perienced the effects of their good wdll or 
their enmity* 

At first view it appears singular that in 
tills unexampled prosperity, Avith a trade en- 
I larged by each successive year, the dividends 
per cent, to the shareholders under the second 
charter fell considerably short of those de- 
riYed under the first* The solution of this 
anomaly is probably to bo found in the vast 
augmentation of their expenditure occasioned 
by the necessity of building for tresses* raising 
forces, and the splendour of theii* establish" 
meiits in Batavia and clscAvhere* 

Shoitly previous to this period tAvo con- 
tcuiporaueous revolutions had been Buccess- 
fully attempted in Europe, and the contest in 
each was being vigorously maintained. The 
discontented Portuguese, spurning the foreign 
rule of Spain, hud bestoAved their allegiance 
on the Huke of Braganza, Avhom they had 
placed on the throncAviththe title of JoamlY*, 
and in several campaigns they nobly main¬ 
tained their independence* The Portuguese 
settlers in India did not hesitate to folloAvthe 
spirited precedent set to them at home, and 
* Tavermer, Voffages des p, 3,1, 3* c. 20. 
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pToclainied their native priDce. By this pro¬ 
cedure they lost the aid which they some- 
tiuies derived from the Spaniards; and 
from the aiithonties in the father-land, in¬ 
volved in the struggle against their late 
masters, they could calculate on no assistance. 
Of this state of affairs the Dutch, though the 
allies of Joam, availed themselves, and made 
use of the exigency to extend their power; 
taking care at the same time to give the best 
colour they could to those actions, suggested 
by their ^^'orst passions, avarice and sordid 
ambition;* 

The second revolution referred to, 'will be 
recognised as that in which the outraged 
Commons of England rose against a w^ouM- 
bc dominant, and at the same time servile, 
cluirchjf and faith-h re aid ng sovereign. The 
.civil vrar absorbed ail the attention of the 
nation, and the interests of the English East 
India Company were lost eight of in the more 
important considerations at homo. The Dutch 
iuiproved this opportunity also; and on the 
most frivolous pretences plundered the En¬ 
glish factories, and seized on the English 
vessels. A brief reference to this subject 
here is demanded, in order to show by what 
111 city accidents the Dutch were enabled to 
grasp tlie power which they wielded in Asia. 
In dealing with the English portion of this 
history the subject shall be treated with the 
consideration due—enough for the pi^esent 
purpose to say tliat, on the treaty with the 
Protector, tlie English claimed as compensa¬ 
tion for their losses the sum of £2,700,000, 
and a further sum of £3C15 to the repre- 
sentativeB of the persons that were mitrdered 
at Amboyna thirty-two years previously. 

One of the most important acquisitions of 
the Dutch in the East w as undoubtedly Ceylon, 
A description of that interesting island has 
been already given4 A brief summary of its 
history, from its being possessed by the Por- 
tugnese till it fell into the hands of the 
Engliah, appropriately forms a part of this 
cl lap ter. 


* Universal Modem Historyt voL p. 33 S, 

f Dominant over tke people, and servile to the throiie. 
She was, perhaps, themost snbEervieDt to the throne and the 
most hostile to popular rights of any national chnrch then 
eTcistiiiK. The rnpudiatioa of the Papal supremacy, the com 
fiscatiou of church property, the eutire dependauce of the 
diLmitaries on the soverei'ui, made it, to a gre^_ extent, a 
mere i >oliti eal engine in tlie hands of the prince. The Chnrcis 
of England was the first to leaeh these impious doctrines— 
the divine right of kings, and passive obedienee ; dogm^ 
which scon roused the nohic indignation of the British, 
called into action the pious and chivalrous Independent 
--ft God-fearing host, who vindicated the immiifable rights 
of the people—and taught kings lliat they had hoftds to 
forfeit for their fi a grant violations of honour, duty, and 
rights. 

% P. 158. 


The first settlement of the Partugueee was 
made as early as 1517, when Albergaiua ob¬ 
tained from the King of Cotta—whose terri¬ 
tories close adjoined Colombo^—permission to 
erect a small factory for the purposes of trade. 
As in every other quarter, they soon con¬ 
trived to strengthen their position, and extend 
their intercouTse with the natives. Stone 
vralls quickly replaced the imprefcending pali¬ 
sades, and a goodly supply of eamion frowned 
their defiance on those wdio dared assault it 
by land or sea. Too late the Cingalese w ere 
sensible of the dangerous proximity of their 
late sniipliants. With the aid of the Moore, 
and other foreign traders who were eager for 
the destnietlon of their enterprising and suc¬ 
cessful rivals, an attack was made on the nevv 
settlers. This piroved nnavailing; and after 
a long protracted struggle, the Europeans ere 
lei t in possession of the w^esteru coast. The 
arbitrary, faithless, and cruel conduct of the 
Portuguese, which had rendered them de¬ 
tested by the Indians, generally characterized 
them in Ceylon; and when the Dutch, in 
1601, under the command of Admiral Bpil- 
bergen, arrived on the coast, and sought an 
alliance with tlie King of Candy, in the in¬ 
terior of the island, the proposal was heartily 
embraced, in the hope that, with tlie co-opera¬ 
tion of the new comers, the Portuguese could 
bo expelled or destroyed. It does not appear 
that any hopeful attempt w^as made to realize 
these expectations until the year 1G89. In 
that year a Dutch squadron attacked the 
forts on the east coast, and razed them to the 
ground. In tlie year following they repeated 
their visit, and lauded at Negombo, but did 
not as yet attempt to make a settlement therc.^ 
In 1643 they attacked and took possession of 
this town, and fortified it in 1658. The 
Dutch, who properly estimated the value ot 
the prize, sent General Heest from Bata¬ 
via with a good fleet and army to co¬ 
operate with the King of Candia, to effect the 
final exptilsion of the Portugnese. Having 
defeated the latter in the field, they sotight 
the protection of the fortifications of Colombo, 
Partly by force and partly by famine this 
fortress was reduced in a few months. The 
King of Gandy led an army of forty thousand 
men to this siege, and, although according to 
tlie terms of the treaty exlatiug between them, 
every fort wrested from the enemy was to he 
delivered into hb hands, the Dutch peremp¬ 
torily refused to put him in possession of this. 
They alleged there was a large debt due to 
them, and that they had resolved to retain it 
as a security for its discharge. This breach 
of the treaty led to a rupture and declaration 
of war; but so brokcu and disheartened were 
the Porltiguese that they did not avail, them- 
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selves of tlie opportunity offered to repair 
their losses. 

The recent conquerors pursued a wiser 
policy than their European predecessors. 
They set assidionsly to work to develop the 
resources of the country, and to cultivate a 
trade with the interior. They acted with 
their usual diBcretion, and duly appreciating 
the advantages to be derived from an exten¬ 
sion of trade tliey, contrary to the example of 
the Portuguese, treated the natives with 
kindness, and made no efforts to reap barren 
military renown. They succeeded in render¬ 
ing their commeree between this island and 
Holland very lucrative. Beside the trade in 
cinnamon, several otlier branches of industry 
were developed; public works undertaken, on 
a large scale; and education, if not placed 
within the reach of all the inhabitants of the 
maritime provinces,—^over all which their 
sovereignty extended,—Avas established on 
11 broad and liberal scale, and subjected to 
government superintendence. For a cen¬ 
tury and a half they retained unquestioned 
possession. The enervating effects of the 
torrid zone must have told rip on their descen¬ 
dants, as, indeed, it has hitherto done upon 
those of all European settlers; for the territory 
which they had, by their military prowess, 
BBcured in 1658, they as rapidly lost, by 
their imbecility and coTvardice, to the British 
in 1796. 

Hot content vrith the successes they had 
achieved, the general coimcil in Batavia made 
an enterprising effort to overeomo the diffi¬ 
culties w^hich had hitherto impeded their 
trade with China. In July, 1655, they sent 
an embassy wdth very rich presents to 
the emperor. After a delay of eight or 
nine months at Pekin, they were honoured 
ivith an audience, and from the courtesy with 
wdiich they were received, they augured 
favourably of tlie results; but very shortly 
after discovered that they had enemies at 
court, wdio had sufficient induence to frustrate 
all their hopes. The Jesuits had, a long time 
previous to this, been settled in the Celestial 
Empire, and under the then reigning sove¬ 
reign were in great credit, and had consider¬ 
able influence. The chief of these vras 
Father Adam Schaal, a native of Cologne, 
He had been thirty-five years a resident, and 
■was in special favour with the emperor, who 
had raised him to the rank of a mandarin of 
the first class, and placed him at the head of 
all the philosophers and mathematicians of the 
empire. He gave a truthful sketch, though 
highly coloured, of the new^ comers; wdio, 
with assumed ** humble mien and bated 
breath,” hoped to accomplish their ends. He 
represented tliCTu as a people belonging to an 
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insignificant corner of Europe, wlioae sup¬ 
port depended on pedllng and piracy, wffio 
had, by treachery and cruelty, raised them- 
selves an extensive empire in the Indies, at 
the expense of the natives, and more espe¬ 
cially of those princes who suffered themselves 
to be imposed npou by their specious pre¬ 
tences, and allow'cd them eettlemeute in tlieir 
domiuion.s, and by those means afforded tlienx 
an opportunity of tyrannizing over them and 
their subjects*^ On being questioned re¬ 
specting these particulars by order of the em¬ 
peror, their admissions fully convinced the 
Chinese authorities of their real character, 
and the embassy w^as obliged to return to¬ 
wards the close of the year 1657, frustrated 
in their objects. 

A similar attempt made at the court of 
Japan wms more fbrtimate, TJie Dutch, on 
this occasion, made a felicitous selection of 
their ambassador. Zachary 'lYaghaiiaer wms 
a man of polished manners, affable deport¬ 
ment, and very great experience. On his 
arrival at that court in March, 1659, he suc¬ 
ceeded in ingratiating liimself into the favour 
of the emperor, andalso %vliat was equally to his 
advantage, into the g o o d gr acea of his minister s. 
By giving an assurance that the Dutch would 
apprise the antliorities of Japan of any de¬ 
signs wMcli might be formed in tlie Philip¬ 
pines to their prejudice, and that they would 
forbear from molesting Chinese vessels 
trading to their coasts, he obtained for his 
countrymen all that he could reasonably re¬ 
quest in their favour. 

While these negotiations w^ere pending in 
the distant empires of China aud Japan, some 
I serious complications arose in Java, in which 
the safety of Batavia was involved. The 
Island of Java was under the rule of a sove ¬ 
reign, wdio by the Dutch w^as sometimes 
styled the emperor, and at other times the 
King of Japara. His governor of Bantam f 
threw off" the yoke, and proclaimed his inde¬ 
pendence. In tills revolt he xvas sustained 
by the Dutch, wdio hoped, in the exhausting 
con flic t, 1 0 b ea r a xvay tb e li on's share. T liei r 
policy—that by which they had hitherto sus¬ 
tained their position^—was to foster these divi¬ 
sions ; and, accordingly, whenever the emperor 
made any aggressions on the Dutch aettlement, 

* Harrises vcth L p. 93S. 

I Eauta.m is on the west of Java. The Ku gllsh audDan es 
had factories there till 1682, whea the Batch fomented 
a war hetweea the king and hig son 5 because the father 
would not eome into their meaiures. Vith the aid of other 
rebels^ they took the old king prisoner, and sent him to 
Batavia, and piaeed the aoa upon the throne. In J 683 
they pretended that the:y were empowered hy the new 
king to expel the Danes and the English, which they did, 
inaolently, according to their custom.—HAMinrox's 
Account of the Indies^ voh ii. p. 127. 
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the King of Bantam WB always reaiiy to takenp 
arms la their favour; and whenever the latter 
and they had any variancej the intei fere ace 
of the emperor 'was sought la con sequence 
of soare intestine troiihlea in Java^ !n the year 
1659^ the emperor's entire resources were 
engaged in their suppression. The King of 
Bantam considered the crisis favourable to 
his personal designs, and lie accord!ugly en¬ 
rolled a very numerous army to attack the 
Dutch, whO;, he reasoned, deprived of the aid 
of the emperor, would become an easy prey. 
He laid siege to Batavia; but the hopes 
which he nurtured of success were fated to 
end in disappointment; the greatness recently 
attained by their extraordinary successes, and 
the several squadrons which had arrived from 
Europe in the Indian waters, enabled the 
Batavians to baffle every effort made by tlieir 
enemy, and after various repulses and the 
great losses which he suffered, the King of 
Bantam retreated precipitately to his own 
territories. 

Their own immediate necessities and de¬ 
fensive war did not incapacitate the Dutch 
from extending support to their ally the King 
of Bengal, whose rule was endangered by the 
pretensions of his brother to the throne. 
They anppKed him with provisions, military 
stores, and a body of troops, which enabled 
him to establish his power on a firm basis. 
As an achnowdedgment of the services bo 
opportunely rendered, he conceded to them 
permission to erect a factory and build a fort 
at Hoogly. This position they strongly 
fortified. The effects produced by this loca¬ 
tion on the trade of the English in that 
quarter will he hereafter detailed. 

The repulse winch attended their efforts 
to conciliate the Chinese still rankled in the 
bosoms of the governor and council of Ba¬ 
tavia, and they eagerly wdshed for an oppor¬ 
tunity to requite the Jesuit fathers for their 
interference. To be revenged they fitted out 
a fleet of thirty sad, which they dispatched to 
the Island of Macassar, to attack the capital 
of that name, in the port of which there was 
a Portuguese fleet richly laden, in which the 
Jesuits were largely concerned. In June, 
1660, Macassar w^as attacked by sea and land, 
and though the king of the island defended 
his allies wdth all his forces, tlie Batavians 
achieved a complete victory, burnt three of 
the enemy's ships, sank two, and captured 
one; the cargo of which was so valuable, 
tliat'it defrayed the expenses of the Chinese 
embassy, w^hicli cost the Dutch a sum of 
money (the loss of which affected them se¬ 
riously), and also of this expedition. The 
King of Macassar, much to the Jionour and 
gratification of the victors, sent an embassy 


to Batavia, and submitted to such terms as 
the governor thought proper to impose, though 
these were stnngent and arhitrary. He W'aa 
bound to expel from his dominions all the 
Portuguese settlers, and never to admit them, 
or any other Europeans than the Dutch, to 
locate themselves there. The fortress and port 
of Jampandam, with a district of about four 
leagues in diameter about it, w’ere assigned to 
the Dutch East India Company; the Jesuits 
were expelled, their colleges ra^ed, their 
churches beaten dowm, and their effects con¬ 
fiscated to tlie use of the company and the 
king w’as compelled to send an amhassador 
with suitable presents to the governor-gene¬ 
ral, to obtain the ratification of the treaty, 
even upon these disgraceful terms. This w^as 
the most important and advantageous of all 
tlieir achievements in the East. But, never¬ 
theless, it -was undoubtedly an unjustifiable 
act of robbery and spoliation, a long time 
conceived, carefully matured, and trea¬ 
cherously executed. Ten years previously, 
while they w^ere currying on a trade with this 
island, and on terms of amity with the 
king, they privately encouraged several of 
their countrymen to settle in different parts 
of his dominions, w-ho, w hen they found them¬ 
selves sufficieutly strong, raised a formidable 
force, and unexpectedly attacked him in 
his palace, having an assurance from the 
authorities in Batavia, that a sufficient force 
was prepared to support them. The 
latter, through mismanagement, did not arrive 

* In a work entitled, Hkioricul JOescripiz&n of tke 
of m the Easi io. which 

the above statement is more fiitly given and qnoted 
from Tavernier, the nuthor observes:—"This is the 
specious pretence wherewith Tavernier excused the 
Indian Batavians j hut ibis is the truth, which ought to 
be believed, concerning that affair, upon the testimony 
that was given to me by persons disinterested, and of 
known probity, who told me what I am going to aay con¬ 
cerning those that tad the greatest share in that espedi- 
tiou. 'Tis verj' true that the Dutch ambaasador from 
Batavia was ili-received at the Chinese court, and that 
the emperor refused him permission to traffic iu his 
country. But there was no necessity for the Jesuits to 
advise him to deal so by him j for by several precedenla 
he well knew how dangerous a tiling it was for the Indian 
sovereigns to let the Dutch get footing in their realms, 
and the experieuee of their neighbonra convinced them 
too wcO of the infiddily and ingratitude of those people. 
But though the Jesuits of China should have had ^y 
shai’C in the eniperor*s refusal, and though they who live 
at Macassar, because they were of the same society had 
deserved the blame, yet how many merohants were there 
at the same port, to whom alone ships belonged, that 
were innocent-? Nevertheless, they were as little spared 
as the rest, but were all involved in the same misforliine. 
Tis tme, the Jesuits were sensibly concerned at the defeat 
of the Portuguese; not only for the loss of any merchan- 
dke of their own, hut because they saw themselves dis¬ 
appointed iu all their hopes of settling the Homan Ca- 
tholie religion in Maoassar.”^—P. 33. 
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at tlie time appointed, and in the interval 
tlie king, though taken by suTprise, imistered 
his forces, and acted with Btich vigour that 
the Patch insurgents and their allies were in 
clanger of being totally destroyed. Both 
armies were encamped within sight of each 
other, and separated by a river, Tlie Dutch, 
observing that the native aoldiers at a certain 
hour came to drink, poisoned the water, and 
thus destroyed multitudes of them, and se¬ 
cured themselves till the anccours arrived. 

The self'Congratulations of the Dutch, on 
the success of this expedition, were shortly 
after painfully interrupted by the severest 
reverse they had met with during their In¬ 
dian experiences. They had at this time one 
of their most flourishing and fairest settlements 
in Formosa. This island lies about ninety miles 
off the coast of China, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated by the channel of Fo-kien, north lat. 22® 
and 26® 80^ and east long. 120® SCX and 122®. 
It is one of the fairest and most fruitful coun¬ 
tries in the East* Almost all grains and 
fruits may be produced on it. Among its 
articles of trade are—maize, sugar, tobacco, 
fruits, timber, salt, sulphur, camphor, cotton, 
hemp, aillc, <fec* It at present belongs to 
China, and is familiarly called the granary of 
the maritime provinces of that empire." It 
was unknown to the celestials till about the 
year ld03. About lGd3 the Dutch built a 
fort there, called Fort Zealancl, on a small 
island, commanding the harbour of the capital 
Taewan. The Chinese, in the year 1663, 
laid a deep and well-devised eeheme for the 
destruction of the settlement, which was frus¬ 
trated by the accidental discovery of it. 
Their good fortune produced a relaxation of 
that circumspection characteristic of the Dutch; 
and, entirely bent on tlie prosecution of their 
private speculation, they neglected their pub¬ 
lic duties and general welfare* The for- 
tifleations were neglected, and the magazines 
exliaufited. At the same time the greatest 
severities were inflicted on the Chinese, who 
in the island amounted to between twenty 
and thirty thousand men, Tiiese were in 
communication -with their countrymen, who 
were at that time engaged in resisting the 
Tartar invasion of the empire* The Dutch 
governor, Werburgh, in order as he supposed 
to render himself and the garrison secure, 
proceeded against such as were either in arms 
or were suspected of a forbidden correspond¬ 
ence. Many of the former were cut to pieces, 
and many of the latter exposed to cruel deaths 
and merciless tortures. These severities made 
the Ghinese to a man determined enemies to 
the Dutch* 

At the time the Tartars made their last 
conciueet of Ohiua, there dwelt in Fort Zea¬ 


land a tailor, whose name was Chinchilung, 
but by the Europeans he was called Iquon* 
He was a man of large miud, great resolution, 
and undaunted courage, devoted to Ida coun¬ 
try, and enragecF against its Tartar invaders. 
So constituted, he could not continue a pas¬ 
sive spectator of the dangers that threatened 
his father-land. He collected some kindred 
spirits, manned two or three small barks, and 
with this force proceeded to take an active 
part. His daring adventures Were crowned 
with success; in a short space of time his 
power had increased to that degree that he 
became a terror to the Tartar emperor* To 
get rid of so formidable an adversary, tlio em¬ 
peror entered into negotiations with him, 
and offered to make him king of the two ex¬ 
tensive provinces of Canton and Fo-kien, and 
invited him to Fo -kien to complete the arrange¬ 
ments, and to give him the investiture of 
his new dignity; but, instead of keeping his 
faith, he seized on his guest, and had him 
poisoned* This aspirant to a throne had a 
son, vdiose name w^as Coxinga, who, upon his 
father's imprisonment, took the command of 
his fleet. He at first solicited the aid of the 
Dutch, promising them in return great advan¬ 
tages in case of success; this was refused. 
Enraged at the repulse, and 'well ac¬ 
quainted with the neglected state of the de¬ 
fences and the disaffection of the Chinese, he 
resolved to turn nil hie force against Formosa. 
For this enterprise he assembled a fleet of 
six hundred sail, most of them small frigates, 
hut nearly one hundred of them stout men-of- 
w^ar of forty guns and upwards, and before 
any preparations could be made to receive 
him, he appeared before the Dutch town, in 
March, IbGl* The Chinese landed forty 
thousand men; all tlie outposts in a very 
short time fell into the hands of Coxinga, and 
the Dutch forces on the island w'ere crowded 
into Fort Zealand. Although a strong squa¬ 
dron of nine ships, commanded by Commo¬ 
dore James Caw on, was sent to re-in force the 
garrison, four liundred of Jus troops w^ere lost 
in a land attack upon six thousand Chinese. 

better success attended an effort by sea; 
the Dutch lost two of their best men-of-war, 
one of which catne ashore, and the crew, num¬ 
bering three hundred and eighty, were killed 
by the Chinese; the other was blo^vn up, 
a shot having lodged in her powder maga¬ 
zine, Thus baffled, the five remaining vessels 
sailed for Java, having on board two hundred 
women and children taken from the fort. The 
Governor Oojet peiTormed his part like a 
soldier and man of honour; and when he was 
urged by px^omises and threats to surrender, 
his answer ^vas vrorthy of a Spartan,—there 
urns nothing, he said, could induce, him to 
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betray In 3 trust, or to give up the place be 
comniandcd into the hands of the enemy. 
Though deprived of the eo-operation of the 
fleets he made so obstinate a defence, tliat 
Souja, the uncle of Coxinga, udio vus in com¬ 
mand of tlie Chinese fleet, resolved to raise 
the siege without the knowledge of Ins ne¬ 
phew, with at least tlio force under his com¬ 
mand. Ooxinga, informed of this resolve, had 
him arrested, and then prosecuted his opera- 
tiojis with such skid and vigour, that the 
Dutch garrison was compelled to surrender, 
although the succours which they had been 
expecting were in sight. 

The position of the Dutch was seriously 
altered by the loss of this settlement. In¬ 
stead of having the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Chinese commerce at their mercy, they \vere 
no longer able to send their own annual ships 
to Japan,-f hut with great difficnlty and dan¬ 
ger ; they, however, reaped one advantage by 
this disaster—they established a correspond¬ 
ence TVitil the Emperor of China, who con¬ 
sented to aid them in restraining the power 
of Coxinga, to prevent him from piracy in 
those seas, and from disturbing the commerce 
of the empire and Japan. 

It was at this period, and by the mediation 
of Charles IL, who had married the Infanta 
Catharina of Portugal, that a treaty of peace 
was entered into by the United Provinces and 
that kingdom, to the mutual satisfaction of both 
parties; for although the Dutch had the ad¬ 
vantage over their adversaries in the East, their 
gains there were balanced by their losses in 
other quarters. In the West Indies the Por¬ 
tuguese were the victors, and they had also 
succeeded in westing the Brazils from the 
Dutch; they were in a fair way of making 
BtiJl greater conquests; and their privateers 
were so numerous, that Holland found her 
trade in the Mediterranean, and on the coast 
of Africa, in a critical situation. 

The Dutch East India Company did not re¬ 
gard the obligations which this treaty imposed. 
They acted as if they were sovereigns within 
the bounds of their charter. lu the year, 1663, 
they made an attack on Ooulan, on the coast 
of Malabar, and, having reduced it, they 
next attacked the important post of Canuaiiore, 
and, after a severe struggle, took possession 
of it. They repaired the fortiheations, and 
made a settlement there. Their next enter¬ 
prise was the siege of Cochin, a city of greater 
importance, being a bishop b see, and the 
centre of a large trade. After a fierce and pio^ 
tracted defence, in which the loss on each side 

* Harris's vol I p, 935 j Basnage's Jnnaks 

des Provinces tom. i. p. G67- r 1 ni 
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was very severe, it fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, The rajali of Porca, a tributary to the 
Portuguese, next submitted; Crangauore was 
also taken; and thus in tlie course of a year, 
Commodore Goeus expelled the Portuguese 
from all their possessions ou the coast ot 
Malabar, and thus acquired a territory one 
hundred and fifty leagues in length, with all 
the trade belonging to it, which they liad 
enjoyed without interruption from the time 
of their first settlement in India. Alliances 
were now formed with the Zanionu of Calicut, 
the King of Cochin, and several other Indian 
princes. 

Ou the ascent of Aurungzehe to the throne, 
the Dutch sent an embassy, which was gra¬ 
ciously received. They paid the same mark 
of respect to tlie Bovereigns whose dominions 
bordered the Bay of Bengal, by all of whom 
they Tvere equally w ell received. 

Some misunderstanding arose between the 
Dutch, and the King of Siam. They, in con- 
Bequeuce, withdrew their factories from his 
coasts. Alanned by the injury such proceed¬ 
ings would necessarily inflict, he addressed 
the council at Batavia in a very respectful 
letter to know the cause, and then forwarded 
an ambassador to invite tliem back, and to 
assure them of his kind ofiices and his wil¬ 
lingness to redress any grievances of which 
they had cause to complain, and of any which 
miglit arise in the process of time; ac¬ 
cordingly tlie factones were re-established at 
Siam and Ligor. This satisfactory termi¬ 
nation of those differences was followed by 
an outrage on tlie part of the Duteh, w'hieli 
to the great credit of the authorities was ade¬ 
quately punished. The crew of a ^ Dutch 
vessel murdered thirty-five Siamese in cold 
blood, having first subjected to their libidi¬ 
nous passiona their wives and daughtens; 
but before time was allowed for a public 
complaint, the council caused the offenders to 
be apprehended. Four of them were broken 
on the wheel, and five hanged. It may here 
he also noticed to the credit of the Dutch 
that they attempted, and by the most feasible 
means, to introduce amongst their Asiatic 
allies European literature and civilization, 
by prevailing on many of the Indian princes 
and nobles to send their children to Batavia 
for education, where they were in many in¬ 
stances maintained at the expense of the 
company; hut with this education was mingled 
their seifislx objects—they took all imaginable 
pains to instil into their minds a high idea 
of the power and alleged superiority of their 
nation, and of their capacity to main tain the 
precedence which they had recently acquired.* 

• Neuville's Mki. Vkii ITolkudf S deel Uli- cop. ir, 
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This policy they borrowed from the Por- 
tugiiesej who had practised it with consider¬ 
able success. 

The expulsion from Formosa w'aa not for¬ 
gotten. In conjimctioti with the Chinese 
Tartars^ they sailed with a large fleet. In 
their attacks on the forts they were repulsed, 
but in an engagement at sea, of wdiich their 
allies continxied passive spectatorsj though 
Coxiuga distinguished himself as a gallant sol- 
diei'j an experienced seaman, and a great cap¬ 
tain, and his men fought as the Butch had never 
seen Chinese Bght before, the large Euro¬ 
pean ships tore his Junks to pieces, and totally 
defeated his force, and the brave Coxinga, not 
only forfeited all liis con{iuests, but also his 
life. The victors became masters of Amoy, 
and confidently calculated on the re-establish¬ 
ment of their autliority in Formosa; hut here 
they were too sanguine, old Sonja, who had 
recovered his liberty, collected the remnants 
of his nephew's land and naval forces, and 
de fe ated th e ir proj ect. Coxi n ga's son ^ depo sed 
his old relative, and took the command. He 
proved himself a worthy scion of the stock 
from which he sprang, and managed his aflairs 
with such consummate skill, that the Butch 
admiral W'us obliged to return to Batavia, 
leaving unaccomplished the commission he 
had received. 

Shortly after this victory, Tcliing-king-May 
died, and left the island to his son, Tching- 
ke - B an, a ni inor. His guardi an e negle c te d his 
affairs, and ■when he arrived at man’s estate, 
being of a mild and melancholy disposition, 
and the Tartars having put to death his friend 
and ally, the King of Fo-kien, fearing a like 
fate, he made a voluntary surrender of his ter¬ 
ritories, and proceeded to Peking, as an abdi¬ 
cated prince, in 1683, and resided there a 
pensioner till the end of his life- Since that 
time the island, or at least that part of it 
which belonged to the Buteh, was re-united 
to China. This being the last sovereignty 
in the hands of the Clunese, the conquest of 
the Tartars was now complete. 

The influence exercised over the affairs of 
India by the war in which the states were 
involved with England, belongs properly to 
the history of the British in the East, and is 
left for that department. 

The next war in which the Dutch engaged 
is the most important, ns well as the most 
vigorous that ^vas waged from the time of 
their establishment in the East. The king¬ 
dom of Macassar, in wdiich, as has been de¬ 
tailed, the Butch made a settlement after 
seiaing on the Portuguese fleet, and expelling 

* This chief was called by the Chinese, Tching-knig- 
May. 


them, comprehends the best part of the Island 
of Celebes, iubahited by u brave and nume¬ 
rous people, wdiose moiiarchs, aa they had 
never bent to the yoke of the Portuguese, 
had of course a strong aven^ion to receive 
that of the Butch. The succeaa of their first 
i commercial transaction w’as so considerable, 
that the council at Batavia resolved on secur¬ 
ing a monopoly, and they prepared to get rid 
of the Portuguese, wBo shared the trade. 
This w^as no easy task; for the latter people, 
however odious they may have been in 
other quarters, w^ere here popular by 
their honourable dealings, by the high esti¬ 
mation in w^hieli the Jesuit fathers were 
held, and the great success of their mission, 
which had given them sanguine hopes of 
converting the entire population; in the 
words of an English writer, the king 
had a great value for them, and the people 
loved them extremely." Before any hostilities 
■were committed, terms were proposed, and a 
treaty concluded, l)y which the king promised 
to make satisfaction for the alleged injuries 
which the Butch made the pretext of their 
aggressions. These proceedings wonldappear 
from the sequel to be initiated to enable them 
to complete their preparations, and to take the 
unsuspicious islanders by surprise. A squa¬ 
dron of thirteen men of war was in the in¬ 
terim dispatched from Batavia, under the 
command of Admiral Speelman; he had eight 
hundred soldiers aboard, was accompanied 
by a number of transports, and bad orders to 
see the treaty executed to the letter- lAnth 
this armament he arrived before Macassar, on 
the 19th of December, 1666.* The morning 
I after tlie arrival, the Hug sent to them the 
sum of one thousand and fifty-six ingots of 
gold, and one thousand four hundred and 
thirty rix dollars, in compensation for the 
injuries inflicted as they said upon them. 
An amicable settlement was not the object 
for '\^'hich this large force had been pre¬ 
pared, consequently new grievances \veTe 
discovered ; and on the pretence that the king 
had refused to make some concessions ineon- 
Bistent with his dignity, and that he had sent 
a fleet to attack the Island of Bouton, the 
admiral immediately declared w-ar, made two 
descents upon the coast, destroyed by fire 
about one hundred vessels la the ports, 
fifty villages, and carried off an incredible 
quantity of plunder, the an suspecting prince 
not apprehending sneh a flagrant violation 
of the law of nations. Speelman then pro¬ 
ceeded to destroy the force which was en¬ 
gaged at Bouton, and arrived there on Kew 

* Neaville'a Hist, van JloUa^id, 3deel ML cap. lii.; 
Harris, vol, i. p. 037- 
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Year's Day^ 1667, With the small craft lie 
forced bis way into the barhour, and succeeded 
in detaching the allies from the troops of the 
King of Macassar, and corapelling the latter 
to surrender at discretion; thus tlio war 
was ended in the space of four months.* 
Tliey behaved with as much cruelty to tlieir 
prisoners as they did with perfidy in pro¬ 
voking the war. The capture of their vessels 
rendered abortive the attempt of the Por¬ 
tuguese to succour their friend* 

Tlie abilities and military capacity of the 
king, as well as the acknowledged bravery 
of his subjects, were matters of considerable 
apprehension to the Dutch, and they doubted 
the permanence of their authority in Celebes, 
as long as he retained any power* They now 
discovered that he had acceded to the late 
negotiation merely in order to obtain a re¬ 
spite for fresh intrigues; they asserted that 
he was endeavouring to insure a combi¬ 
nation of the neighbouring princes, and re- 
presenting to them that nothing else could 
save them from abject subjection to the com¬ 
pany ; be laboured to make them compre¬ 
hend, that what was every one's particular 
interest miglit be considered and adjusted 
when they had repelled the immediate danger, 
and pointed out the impolicy of consulting for 
their separate interests by special treaties; this 
he quaintly illustrated by saying, thatitwaslike 
mice making terms to come within the cat’s 
reach, wdieii they could only be safe by keep¬ 
ing out of it> With a grasp of mind for 
which Europeans seldom give orientals credit, 
he perceived, and endeavoured to impress 
npon those W'hose co-operation he sought, that 
there was a probability some one or all of 
the European powers who were contending 
for the Indian commerce, would come to their 
assistance; that any condition was preferable 
to tho humiliations imposed on them. He 
was eminently successful, as it was felt by all 
of them that nothing could divert him from 
Ins purpose, and that he must be absolutely 
crushed before he could be brought into a 
state of dependance or submission* At the 
head of the confederacy, he was in a very short 
space of time a more formidable enemy than 
ever. To meet this storm, the council at 
Batavia was obliged to call in the aid of all 
the Dutch settlements in the East, and on the 
8th of June, in the same year, Speelman 
sailed from Amboyna with a fleet of sixteen 
vessels, great and small, and fourteen shallops. 
In an attempt to force a passage into the 
2)ort of Macassar, the Dutch were frustrated. 

♦ Selaiioa de la ffttme de la Compagnie des Hades 
OnetvUdes conlre le Boi de Macafar, p. 240 J Hams, i 
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A descent by niglit on the Castle of Glissor 
was move successful; they succeeded in storm¬ 
ing it, and having placed a strong garrison in 
it, they repulsed vavious attempts made for 
its recovery ; taking advantage of its com¬ 
manding situation, they poured such a mul¬ 
titude of bombs and redhot bullets into the 
enemy's camp, which was contiguous, that 
they produced the greatest consternation and 
confusion; then a well-directed attack vras 
made, and the enemy dislodged from their 
post. After having inflicted severe injuries 
on various parts of the island, and several 
of the allies were detached from the league, 
a treaty was again concluded in November, 
1677, and the king, the neighbouring princes, 
and the regents of the island, sent an embassy 
to John Maet Sulchu, at Batavia, to make 
submission to the company. 

Awaiting the result, the Dutch troops^ 
and their allies, ivho in the commencement of 
the war amounted to twelve thousand men, 
continued in the island; and the rainy season 
setting in, there broke out among them such 
a mortality as inspired the natives with 
the hope of being able to destroy them: 
they consequently made an attack upon the 
afflicted army, and massacred a great number 
of the dying^ soldiers* This put a stop to all 
hopes of an accommodation. The war w^as 
reiievred, and, after a protracted conflict of 
two years, the Indians were forced to implore a 
peace, and to submit to far severer terms than 
those with which they had been previously 
oppressed. By this treaty, which dates from 
the loth June, 16G9, the company engrossed 
the commerce of the Island of Celebes, which 
secured to them, what was of far greater 
conaeqiienee, absolute sovereignty over the 
Moluccas* 

This treaty* established on a permanent 
basis the Dutch East India Company* ^ ^ It 
terminated all open and avowed opposition 
from the Indians and Portuguese; and all the 
opposition, which from these quarters they 
afterwards encountered, is to be considered 

* Of ike articles of this treaty, the skth challenges 
notice, it begins thus—" All the Fortugtiese that can be 
found, without ej^ceptloii, shall be obliged to retnv out of 
Macassar, and all the countries dependant on that crown ; 
aad because we areohli^ed io beUevs that the Ejigh^h^re 
great viakers of inisclueft and ike authors of idie breaet^ 
offor^ner treaties, the regents of Macassar oblige them¬ 
selves to take the first occasion to obijge them to retire 
out of all their territories, without ever permitting any of 
those two nations, or their creatures, to come and trade, 
or to transact any business whatever, within the extent 
of the country of ISfacossar, or even so as to 

continue therein, after a certain de m 

Guerre de la Comjiagnie des hides Orieniales mnire k 
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ratlier as ina\ureetion3 and rebellions, tlian 
wars with independent states. 

The period for which their third charter 
had been granted to the company had ex¬ 
pired, and they conaequently found them- 
aelves niider the necessity of obtaining a new 
one- The republic waa now directed by a 
statesman who was no friend to monopoKea, 
and who had no inclination to sacrifice what 
he thotight was right, to subaerve the interest 
of this body,—this was the celebrated De W itt, 
who, by hi a prudence and talents, won the 
flattering cognomen, ^'Wisdom of Holland;'’ 
who, in 11153, though only twenty-eight 
years of age, was made pensionary, and as 
head of the peace party, was in constant op¬ 
position to the Prince of Orange and his 
adherents, who are known in history as the 
“ Lonvestein faction.’’ This etateeman was 
of opinion that though companies might be 
necessary in the infancy of trade, and when 
new establishments were to he formed, yet 
when it was matured, it wonld be pre¬ 
judicial to the Interests of the nation at large, 
that j^ower and wealth should be suffered 
to accumulate to an inordinate extent in the 
hands of the favoured few* His observation 
had convinced him, and he did not ]>esitafe to 
promulgate his convictions, that the Hutch 
employed in the East India settlements Tvere, 
as he said, the scum of the earth—debaiiehed, 
necessitous, unprincipled, rapacious, and pro¬ 
fligate ; all which he attributed to the strict 
and slavish terms imposed by the company, 
to which none wonld submit Tvho could live 
at home, or could afford to emigrate at his 
own expenee- Hotvvi thstand iiig his powerfuI 
opposition, on the payment of a large sum of 
money the fourth chai'ter was granted for 
twenty-one years, dating from the commence¬ 
ment of the year 1663* 

The extent and returns of the commerce 
of the company were enormous of late years, the 
directors divided four hundred and 
cent upon their capital, which was about 
forty per cent* more than they had divided 
from 1622 to 1641* 

At this period the Hutch, having carried 


on a very lucrative trade for above forty 
years v ith Tonquin, were at variauco with 
the authorities in that country* A brief 
notice of their settlement there may be inter¬ 
esting and instructive. Shortly after their 
introduction to Japan, they learnt that an¬ 
nually a small squadron from that country 
Bailed to Tonquin; and that also a cousider- 
able trade w^as carried on there with China. 
One Charles Hartsink proposed to send a 
vessel thither from Japan, freighted with the 
usual commodities, and some European in 
addition, and various curiositleB, considered 
a suitable present for the Icing. Hartsink 
with his cargo was well received. He sold at 
very high prices, and shortly sailed to Bata¬ 
via with a valuable freight* Van Hieman, 
who then presided in India, highly com¬ 
mended his conduct and diligence, and re¬ 
solved on settling a factory there ; lie wisely 
placed Hartsink as snj]ermtendent, wlio 
in a very short time so ingratiated himself 
into the favour of the king, that he took 
him into bis conncils, elevated him to the 
highest honours, and finally adopted him as 
Ills son* Under his management, and that 
of some succeeding chiefs, the affairs of tlic 
company 2 ^rosperecl. At length, about 1664, 
jealousies arose, the trade gradually declined, 
the factories were withdrawn, but were set¬ 
tled there again, and continued for about 
forty years* when they were finally ^vitll- 
drawin The Hutch probably owed * to their 
own cupidity the deterioration of this branch 
of trade. 

Particular attention was hestow'ed on the 
enlai'gement, embelliabment, and fortification 
of Batavia, and augmenting the commercial 
convenieiices of that port, and the names of 
the succeasive governors are honourably iden¬ 
tified ■with the improvements. 

Henceforth, the history of the Hutch is in¬ 
volved in tlmt of the French and English, 
who successively became the leading povrers 
amongst the European nations In the East; 
and in the records of their progress will ho 
found the decline of a power once all power¬ 
ful, and even still felt, in the East, 
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